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HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY   DEBATES, 

During  the  Second  Session  of  the  Thirteenth 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland^  appointed  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  5th  February,  1839,  in  the  Second  Year 
OF  THE  Reign  of  Her  Majesty 

QUEEN   VICTORIA, 


FOURTH   VOLUME  OF  THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  June  6, 1839. 

Ml NUTJBS.]  Petitions  Presented :— By  Earb  CawdoRj  Stan- 
hops,  Stradbbokc,  and  Radnob«  Lords  Coltiixb, 
Barham,  and  a  number  of  other  noble  Lords,  ftom 
many  places,  for  a  Unifinm  Penny  Postage.  —By  the 
Earl  of  Cawdor,  from  a  place  in  Sutherland,  for  Church 
Extenaon  in  Scotland.— By  the  Irlarquess  of  Downshire 
from  places  in  Ireland,  for  redressing  the  Religious 
Grievances  of  Presbyterian  Soldiers.- By  the  Bishop  of 
CHB8TBR,  LomBow,  and  Bangor,  from  Liverpool,  and 
other  places,  against  nmning  the  Mails  on  Sundays.— By 
the  Bishop  of  London,  from  Belfiut,  against  Idolatrous 
Worship  in  India. — By  the  Earl  of  Stanbopb,  from  lU 
verton  (Somersetshire)  against  the  New  Poor-Law  Act— > 
By  Lord  Brouoram,  frvm  St.  Mary's  Newington,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Government  Scheme  of  National  Eduoaticm. 
—By  the  Earl  of  Abbrdrxn,  from  one  place,  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  Newfoundland.— 
By  Viscount  Lorton,  from  Sligo,  for  inquiry  into  the 
iq)pointment  of  Sherilft. 


POOR-LAW.]  Earl  Stanhope  said, 
that,  as  he  saw  in  his  place  a  noble 
Earl  (Hardwicke),  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Thazton  Union,  in  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  should  take  that  opportunity  of 
presenting  two  petitions  to  their  Lordships, 
respecting  certain  proceedings  which  were 
aU^;ed  to  have  taken  place  in  that  union. 

VOL,XLVUL    {BS} 

il 


He  felt  it  right  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
rather  unusual  occurrence  of  presenting 
two  petitions  on  the  same  day,  from  the 
same  individual,  and  on  the  same  subject, 
to  their  Lordships.  The  petitioner  called 
for  inquiry  into  her  statement,  which 
clearly  could  only  be  effected  through  a 
Committee  of  that  House.  When  a  com- 
mittee was  sitting  last  session,  to  in- 
vestigate certain  complaints  connected 
with  the  Poor-law,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  investigate  all  the  cases  in  time, 
as  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  it  was 
obvious,  that  he  could  not  present  those 
petitions  at  an  earlier  period.     They  came 

from  a  woman  of  the  name  of ,  who 

resided  in  the  union,  and  she,  in  the  first 
petition,  complained  that  she  had  been 
compelled  to  dispose  of  her  dwelling,  that 
relief  had  been  refused  her,  and  that  she 
had  been  turned  into  the  atroet,  where  she 
had  been,  for  some  time,  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  night  and  day. 
She  also  complained,  that  ner  husband 
had  been  unjustly  condemned  to  impri- 
sonment for  three  months,  in  the  county 
gaol  of  Cambridge.  In  the  second  peti- 
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tion,  from  the  same  party,  she  complained 
that  she  had  been  sent  backwards  and 
forwards,  no  less  than  52  miles,  before  she 
could  procure  relief,and  that  she  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  some  of  her  clothes,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  food.  She,  there- 
fore, earnestly  prayed  for  inquiry.  Kow, 
no  man,  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  noble  Earl,  could,  for  a  moment,  sus- 
pect that  he  would,  in  any  shape,  tolerate 
cruelty.  The  noble  Earl  was,  however, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
he  (Earl  Stanhope)  felt  that  he  had  only 
done  his  duty,  in  thus  giving  the  noble 
Earl  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
matter. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  said,  he  would 
endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  an- 
swer the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord.  He 
was  sure  their  Lordships  would  always  re- 
ceive, with  proper  attention,  petitions 
from  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  and 
when  such  petitions,  in  any  way,  con- 
cerned one  of  their  Lordships*  body,  it 
would,  he  believed,  rather  increase  than 
diminish  their  desire  to  iuvettigate  the 
matters  referred  to.  Their  Lordships 
would  recollect  that,  last  year,  a  similar 
petition  was  sent  to  that  House,  from  the 
husband  of  the  present  petitioner.  He 
believed,  that  some  individuals  were  in- 
duced to  make  an  unworthy  attempt  to  ex- 
cite prejudice  against  the  law,  rather  than 
to  poiat  out  real  and  tangible  grievapces. 
That  petition  alleged,  that  certain  oppres- 
sive acts  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Earl 
of  Hardwicke  and  the  Guardians  of  the 
Thaxton  Union.  Allegations  were  made, 
in  the  present  petition,  either  under  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  petitioner,  or  with 
a  wilful  intention,  with  respect  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  impugning  their 
conduct  very  unjustly.  So  far  as  regards 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  no  reference  was 
made  to  any  acts  committed  by  them  that 
were  not  perfectly  justifiable.  It  was 
made  a  matter  of  complaint  in  the  peti- 
tion, that  these  parties  were  incarcerated. 
But  what  was  the  fact  ?  They  were  in 
very  great  distress;  and,  fortunately  for 
■Ihiia)  thrrj  w^  a  ^^orkhouae  ready  to 
afford  relief.  Into  that  house  they  were 
received,  and  they  were,  of  course,  ame- 
nable to  its  rules.  It  was  further  alleged, 
as  a  gprievance,  that  the  husband  was  sent 
to  prison.  The  cause  of  his  imprisonmcoi 
was  this: — He  was  permitted,  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  to  go  out  and  seek 
for  eniploymcni.      He  did  so,  and  he  was 


then  called  on  to  support  his  wife,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  do  by  that  act  of  Par- 
liament which  provided  that  individuals 
should  be  compelled  to  support  their  fa- 
milies, if  they  were  able  to  do  so.  The 
man  refused.  His  oftence  came  within 
the  notice  and  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  visited  his  offence  with  impri- 
sonment. The  Board  of  Guardians  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  second  petition  complained  that  the 
petitioner  was  oblii^ed  to  travel  a  certain 
number  of  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving relief.  Of  that,  he  knew  nothing. 
But  he  was  certain  that,  if  the  petitioner 
had  made  the  l^oard  of  Guardians  ac- 
quainted with  the  conduct  of  the  relieving 
officer,  and  that  that  conduct  appeared  to 
have  been  improper,  ho  would  confidently 
answer  for  it,  thai  strict  and  pioropt  jus- 
tice would  have  been  done  in  the  case. 
He  was  very  sorry,  that  this  complaint 
had  not  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
because,  in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  where 
complaint  was  soma(le,Commissioners  were 
sent  down  to  inquire  into  the  alleged 
grievance.  They  investigated  the  matter 
carefully,  and  they  examined  witnesses 
judicially,  on  oath.  Thus,  they  got  at 
the  true  facts  of  the  case ;  and,  in  every 
instance,  he  believed,  strict  justice  was 
administered.  He  should  be  exceedingly 
glad  if  an  investigation  took  place  with 
respect  to  this,  or  other  complaints  of  a 
similar  description.  He  thought,  that  the 
committee  of  last  session  might  be  bene- 
ficiallv  renewed,  since  its  labours  were 
useful  in  disabusing  the  public  mind, 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  this  mea- 
sure. He  should  only  further  observe,  that 
if,  in  this  instance,  any  inquiry  were  in- 
stituted into  the  conduct  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  he  was  convinced  they 
would  come  fairly  and  honourably  out 
of  it. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  Table. 

TiTiiE  CcMMUTATiON.]  Lord  Ash- 
burton  asked  whether  it  were  the  intention 
of  Government  to  bring  forward,  shortly, 
any  measure  for  the  explanation  or  amend- 
ment of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act. 
There  were  various  parts  of  the  act  which 
required  one  or  other  of  these,  and  at 
this  advanced  period  of  the  Session,  he 
thought  no  further  delay  ought  to  take 
place. 

The  Mar(|ues8  of  Lnnsdmunc  said,  that 
a  mcasuic  of  the  sort  was  under  I  he  C(m- 
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uderatioD  of  the  Government ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  their  communications  with 
the  commissioners  on  the  subject,  so  many 
new  points,  for  the  most  part  of  minor 
importance,  had  arisen,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  measure  had  been  inevitably 
delayed.  This  was  the  sole  cause,  as  the 
Government  were  anxious  that  something 
should  be  done. 

Lord  Portman  was  anxious  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  rating,  not  only  tithe,  but  other 
property.  In  consequence  of  a  late  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  there 
was  no  one  rate  in  the  kingdom  which 
could  be  maintained,  if  it  were  to  be  con- 
tested. That  judgment  had  the  effect  of 
reviving  a  principle  which  had  never  been 
acted  upon  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Ii 
affected  not  only  the  poor-rate,  but  the 
way-rate,  which  is  founded  on  the  poor- 
rate.  The  judgment,  in  fact,  imposed  an 
income  tax.  Something  should  be  done, 
and  he  thought  a  separate  legislative  mea- 
sure would  be  necessary. 

Lord  Wrottesley  said,  that  tlie  practice 
of  taxing  profits  to  the  poor-rate  was  un- 
satisfactory, and  always  had  been  unsatis- 
factory. The  best  mode  of  settling  these 
cases  was  by  private  compromise. 

Lord  Ashburton  agreed,  that  the  judg- 
ment spoken  of  by  the  noble  Lord  went 
to  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  the  mode 
of  rating.  By  the  law,  ae  it  now  stood, 
the  profits  of  the  farmer  were  liable  to  be 
rated. 

Subject  dropped. 


m^0k^^0V*^f^A^0^ 


[lOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  6,  1 839. 

MrNUTBS.]  Petitions  Prcseotcd  :  ~  By  Mr.  Damit,  and 
Sci^eant  jACKtOM,  from  Brighton,  aixl  ItoioQininoo, 
against  the  Government  Plan  fior  National  Education. 

London  Bridge  AppROACiiEa  Bill.] 
On  the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
third  time. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  objected  to  the  bill,  and 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  introduced  to  the  House.  His  ob- 
jection was  not  to  its  title  ;  but  by 
clause  71  of  this  bill^  power  was  given  to 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England  to  destroy  a  church  attended 
by  not  less  than  700  persons,  and  in  which 
there  was  also  service  four  times  a-week, 
and  700  persons  had  attended  it  last 
Tuesday  morning.     He  was  ready,  thoogh 


unwillingly,  to  consent,  that  part  of  the 
church  —  namely,  the  tower  —  should  be 
pulled  down  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  he 
was  not  willing  to  consent  to  give  power 
to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  traffic  with  consecrated 
ground,  and  to  appropriate  it  to  such  a 
purpose,  as  that  of  making  a  Sun  fire  of* 
fice.  He  believed,  also,  that  an  alteration 
to  such  an  extent  would  be  perfectly  un- 
necessary, as  a  space  of  40  feet  could  be 
given  without  destroying  the  church,  which 
was  also  wider  than  many  of  the  thorough* 
fares  of  the  city.  He  had  been  told  in 
the  House,  that  the  bill^  as  it  stood,  had 
the  consent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  He 
admitted  to  the  House,  that  no  one  could 
feel  more  strongly  than  he  did  the  merits 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  but  though  he 
had  confidence  in  the  present  Bishop,  as 
to  this  measure,  he  could  not  have  the 
same  confidence  in  the  Bishops  of  forty 
years  hence.  A  great  number  of  persons 
would  be  deprived  of  their  place  of  wor- 
ship by  this  measure.  It  was,  also,  a  very 
interesting  church  to  this  country.  Sir 
Miles  Coverdale,  the  first  translator  of  the 
Bible,  being  buried  in  it.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  years,  three  churches  had 
been  pulled  down  in  improving  the  ap- 
proaches to  London  Bridge,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century,  twenty  other 
churches  for  the  same  purpose.  The  for* 
mer  great  desecration  was  no  ground  for 
asking  for  powers  for  further  desecration. 
He,  therefore,  moved,  that  the  words  in 
the  preamble  of  the  bill,  giving  power  to 
pull  down  the  whole  or  part  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Church,  be  altered,  by  leaving 
out  the  words^  *'  whole,'*  and  retaining 
only  '^  part/'  and  that  the  71st  clause,  be 
omitted. 

Mr.  Herries  was  not  surprised  at  the 
opposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  knowing, 
as  he  did^  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
every  measure  connected  with  the  Estab* 
lished  Church.  But  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  Baronet,  that  the  committee  on  the 
bill  had  sanctioned  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape,  with  the  best  feelings  towards  the 
Church.  His  hon.  Friend  had,  however, 
overrated  the  importance  of  the  particolar 
church  in  question  as  a  place  or  worship. 
He  doubted  not  that  700 1  i     ded 

divine  worship  there  on  Ti  k        bot 

usually  the  numbers  who  i         d        ft 
were  aboot  fifty  or.  sixty,         lo 
tremely  limited,    Tbe 
B2 
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Abercromby,  hn,  G.R. 
\$Uonb\\  II.  A. 


litMi  that  iMevmtoei)  the  commiUee  was, 
tbat  iIk^  bill  $«v«  au  alternative  power  to 
pull  ds>wu  iVie  cbu:v':\  oi:  only  part  of  il, 
^  cuvuu).^U'.tcv':»  i*.!!^ht  rv^uire;  that  the 
AK*bb.iihoL*  cf  V.'sA»tecbury,  anvl  the  Bishop 
vi'  Is'ucca  >k^ir>^  a^|w.Httted  trustees,  and 
the  chuivb  cvoU  ttoc  be  remo^ed^  unless 
\S<^»i^  v^v^eeital  )>elacei*  saw  that  such  a 
itvi>  ^**  uttd^s>ivUMe» 

V  jKvuiiii  iV-tyu't^^/M  sakU  the  church 
u*  ^bivtk  ^bi*  ^sll  ji^*t*l:«i\l  was  01' e  of  long: 
:i^Jl^*J  :>5;.  J^'Jvl  b<^  etititvU  vvaoucred  with 
!.bs^  ^tcvn"*  cxwvtttv*.?  ^\  t}^^  hon.  l^Afv^net.  ■  Ainswonh,  P 
IV    i.*;%vsNU*o;   sv«^bi   for   was  of    «^^  .  *v^*v'JJ:, ?^H  b"^ 
wn^aj.   >.ia^iVio<**  xtjkiuie.     He  would  uot '  i [Jz^i  "wl^ 
o^ivv^  V  5.N>/  tvt^N^'^jl  01  lb*  tow^r:  bui  |  Bailer.  J. 
\\  w^  INV  »>iN^  ^  Mt  <^  1^  \W«ieililioii  ■  Raines!  E. 
v^  |b<^  wM^  oe"^  ib^  MvNre^l  e^div,  and  >  lUrnard,  K.  G. 
W  ib^^M  *v^»^v*t  b«  bsHt.  ^WihI  u\  any    Barron,  II.  W. 
A  »»v^»s^»*v-'»t.  ;v  ♦bs'^w  Swi  ifxvUi^i*  ttivn  thV    ^^«isb,  F.  B. 

»    >a.,^.u  ^..u  that  th.  HK-  S£i,V 

iSs«ecv  v\»i><.N^|.MUts\l  ^>  th^tMlKw^ukl  bc    BuiWr,  bon/Colouel 
^siWNA^k\(  *o,b  \bif  \Mt«^  s>f  tb^  bi^t  itttenrats  ■  i\jknmng»rt.hon.SirS. 
vM  ^Sv  wvi^vf.  >(  { i^h«ster»  IK 

X>\.  ^\^v^*>(  i^\vMt^,V4t\l  that  it  wa*  aj^'l^^^V, 

^^<^^^S^tttK^W.  tO  vN^U  U)Km  \  ^^^^^^^^^J^^^Mi 

v4\Nu  tbi^  d^ttiKctivHi  of  a  I  Iw^  , : , :  •  , 
s"^^^v^  WfSN^A  \^^  :i*a>K\iaato  (>N^«\u\a«    It  \  ivumsioun  J, 
b.\x^  N,v^  va-nI  iNa;   \v\\V  b<»d  Iven  sub-  ;  t\uuvmbe/l\ 
^vNfst  ^^  w^Ni^^v  u  b\  a  u^'^w  ch«»vh,  but    Va»th\^pe,  J. 
I^H  ^^%  l^^  ^V4^>«inI\^  4^dMl^\mit  |^»»h,    l^aMiH^r,  Lord  Visct. 
as^si  wo^M,  t^HV^^vN  b^^  \Vr  lillW  w  IK*  {  Wliee*  tt.  hon,  K, 
A\N\r\  ^>^  \bH<xv*  ^K^^  IV^uvntevl  tb*  e\i»t»  \  {^!*1"»*^  ^, 
v:*^^i^4^v     VA^tMmvwt,  thv^  puW^\  and  th<* :  {^i^^^a**!? 

^      .  «    k        k  ^•T\^Y,  ri.  lion.  >iri»« 

SK^s^a^^H^^^  u\   ib"»^   Ws'\io|s0»v    >ft»t    |s>wer  j  lUU,  Sir  B. 
\^4j^«  tN^^k.^^H   b\  tb^Y   Wll  to  d«>atr\^Y   ono  j  IImiio.  A, 


of  adding  to  the  public  convenience.  He 
should  be  acting  contrary  to  his  conscience 
if  he  should  allow  such  a  bill  to  pass,  and, 
therefore,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that 
it  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  three 
months. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  ques- 
tion ;  Ayes  82,  Noes  33 : — Majority  49. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


^^VNvb      Uv*  w*«tt  o(^svi«^  awv  auoh  lui^a.  |  tlawes,  B. 
j^^y,  I  U<H:tor,  C.  J. 

w.     k       fc         fc\        I     w     k     I   ... .      1   •!       Uorries,  rl.  lion.  J.  C . 
^X    bv.  b.^M,  ^^H^ud^>h^|  bad    uox.Hl   tho    Hobhousc,rt.lm.SirJ. 

S^^v^  sv»*^^wii^  vM  tbs>  will  \^\ndxl  ixot  prt^s*    n^nljfo*,  T.  L. 

Kv*  *%^MH¥A^^^t  b,*  a  d4t«i^KNM«  alth\Mi^h  he    Uosikins,  K. 

K^  \\k^  y^^^\\k\\K  '  llutton,  H. 

Vkiisvwwt   hKt'^^m^^  >yaa  tiWve^liujjW 
^-uki^j^,  tb^  UoM*^»  by  calluij;  t\»r  ' 


Jervis,  J. 
Jervis,  S. 
Law,  Hon.  C.  £• 
Lowther,  Lord  Vise. 
Lushington,  C. 
Lygon,hon.  Gen. 
MahoD,  Lord  Vise. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  T.  B. 
Mildroay,  P. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
PhilIpotts,J. 
Pryme,  G. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Sanford,  £.  A. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Speirs,  A. 
Stanley,  £. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Hioniely,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Ward,  n.  G. 
White,  A. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Wimiington,  T.  E. 
Winnington,  II.  J. 
AVood,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Maule,  Fox 
Wood,  Sir  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Tliia  bdL  pAitK^ul^^rlv  al'tt>r 

Om^  \\^bd4^^\^\^l  wi  Iho  aiu«)udini)ut  Vy  the 

bv^s^.  IU«>M^i[>t  i  but  W  \HMUld«^rt^d  tho  pr«^- 

vvmAvwi  wloob  ^kmld  \y^  ivuvt^ytwl,  by  its 

|M^**»^»(  tv»  W  \»f  *o  *<^rioM«  a  charnoter,    „  ..,  _.  - 

\\sA\  bs*  nbv^dd  alH^m  bim»«»lf  to  Iw  nojjlwt-   .''l^^tT'   V 
fti.k    .  b       k   .        *'  ^      \  \       .  r     .1       ^-^wt  Viscount 

tUl  \\\  iM«  dutVi  It  ho  did  iioi  preM  for  the 

Mi-uao  \>f  tbo  HvmA^r      'I'he  bill  pro|H)srd  to 
diMtuib  ihd  i«)inaiiu  of  the  doad,  on  the  plea 


Aclantl,  T.  D. 
Alsap*r,  Captain 
Ashley,  lA>rd 
Bagge,  W. 
Hroadley,  IL 


("oUTtenay,  P. 

Darby,  G. 

Oc  Horsey,  8.  If. 


DufTield,  T. 
Du  Pre,  G. 
Eslcourt,  T. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R.      * 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Iloustoun,  G. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Sergeant 
James,  Sir  W,  C. 


Controverted 
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Lincoln^  Earl  of 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mathew,  G.  B. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
PakingtoD,  John  S. 
Palmer,  G. 
Perceval,  Colonel 

Bill  read  a  third 


Perceval,  hon.  G.  J, 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Round,  J. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Inglis,  Sir  11.  H. 
Dungannon,  Ld.  Vise. 

time  and  passed. 


Roman  Catholic  Bishops.]  Sir  R, 
Inglis  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  Lord  connected  with  a  subject  which 
he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  considered  of  some  im- 
portance. The  House  was  aware  that  a 
certain  address  had  been  presented  to  the 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  the 
first  name  to  which  was  that  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county.  The  next,  as 
reported  in  the  Freeman*s  Journal,  was 
**  John  Archbishop  of  Tuam,"  He  would 
take  no  notice  of  the  third  signature,  and 
would  give  no  opinion  upon  it;  but  he 
wished  to  ask  whether  the  noble  Lord  had 
instructed  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland 
to  take  any  proceedings  in  consequence  of 
the  assumption  of  that  title,  in  reference 
to  the  clause  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Act 
which  prohibited  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates from  assuming  the  titles  of  Protestant 
dignitaries? 

Lord  John  Russell  had  not  seen  the 
requisition  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
alluded ;  but  in  answer  to  the  question 
put  to  him,  he  would  state,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  given  any  directions  to 
the  Attorney* general,  nor  had  they  com- 
municated with  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  on  the  subject,  and  unless  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  so  doing,  he 
should  not  think  it  proper  to  take  any 
steps  in  reference  to  it.  On  one  occasion, 
when  an  application  was  sent  to  him  by  a 
person  acting  on  behalf  of  Dr.  M'Hale, 
asking  that  certain  petitions  should  be  laid 
before  his  late  Majesty,  that  individual  had 
taken  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
and  he  had  immediately  written  to  him, 
stating  that  be  could  not  present  the  peti- 
tion to  his  Majesty,  as  he  had  assumed  a 
name  to  which  by  law  he  was  not  entitled. 
Therefore,  whenever  it  came  before  him 
officially,  he  should  entirely  deny  that 
Dr.  M'Hale  had  any  right  to  assume  that 
title ;  bat  be  could  not  agree  in  the  pro- 
priety or  expe<  y  of  instituting  prose- 
cutions on  BU   1  a  subject. 

Mr.  (TQn     B  did      t  1      w  i      1 
the  noUe  Lora         ai     (*  ^j      tl       n 
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Baronet.  The  clause  prohibited  others 
from  giving  any  Roman  Catholic  that  dig- 
nity, but  it  did  not  prevent  him  taking 
it  himself. 

Lord  John  Russell  replied,  that  in  the 
case  to  which  he  had  alluded,  the  title 
was  not  given  by  another  to  Dr.  M'Hale. 
Whether  or  not  there  was  that  default  in 
the  Act  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member,  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  CConnell  observed,  that  there  was 
no  such  Protestant  dignitary  as  the  ''Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,"  at  the  present  time. 
There  was  a  Bishop  of  Tuam,  but  no  arch- 
bishop. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  said,  in  consequence  of 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin,  he  had  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act, 
and  after  perusing  it,  was  convinced  that 
he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  was  right,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  wrong.  The  hon. 
Baronet  then  read  the  24th  section  of  the 
Act,  from  which  it  appeared — 

"  That  if  any  person,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Act,  other  than  the  person  there- 
unto authorized  by  law,  shall  assume  the  name, 
style,  or  title  of  archbishop  of  any  province, 
bishop  of  any  bishoprick,  or  dean  of  any  dean- 
ery, in  England  or  Ireland,  he  shall  for  every 
such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds." 

Mr.  O'Connell,  after  reading  the  Act, 
admitted  that  the  hon.  Baronet  was  right, 
and  that  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was  wrong. 
Any  person  in  or  out  of  that  House  might 
call  another  the  bishop  or  archbishop  of 
any  place,  but  the  individual  was  not  at 
liberty  to  assume  the  title  himself. 

Controverted  Elections.]  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Controverted  Elections  Bill. 

The  Chairman  read  clause  22,  which 
had  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the 
general  committee  by  the  Speaker,  that 
were  to  select  the  sub-committee  to  try 
election  petitions. 

Lord  Mahon  entertained  consideraW'* 
doubt  as  to  the  practical  working  of  this 
clause.  The  committees  to  try  petitions 
were  to  consist  of  seven  Members,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  general  committee  of  selec- 
tion. Now  in  what  manner  would  this 
committee  of  selection  be  able  to  proceed  ? 
Six  Members,  indeed,  they  might  choose 
without  difficulty — three  from  one  side  of 
the  House  and  three  from  the  other — but 
be  (Lord  Mahon)  did  not  understand  in 
what  manner  the  seventh  Member  of  the 
commteeee  could  possibly  be  selected  so 
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as  to  cousiitute  an  impartial  tribunal.  It 
was  well  known  that  there  were  but  few 
Members  io  that  House  who  were  not  at- 
tached to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  into  which  the  House  was 
aifided.  Now,  it  was  equally  well  known 
that  a  strong  difference  of  opinion  existed 
on  ihe  part  of  the  Members  of  those  two 
great  political  parties,  on  many  disputed 
points  of  law.  As  an  example  he  would 
take  the  question  of  opening  the  Irish 
registry.  Judging  from  the  comniiltces 
of  last  year,  it  might  be  asserted,  that  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  one  side  of  the  House 
was  in  favour  of  opening  the  registry,  while 
the  other  was  opposed  to  it.  Now,  then, 
in  the  case  of  aii  Irish  petition  of  which 
the  success  sliould  depend  wholly  upon 
O}>oning  or  closing  the  registry,  he  did 
not  know  in  what  way  the  seventh  Mem- 
ber could  bvi  so  chosen  as  to  secure  an 
impartial  decision  upon  it.  The  opinions 
of  the  few  Members  who  might  be  re- 
garded as  unconnected  with  either  of  the 
two  great  parties  on  the  question  of  open- 
ing the  registry  would  soon  become  pre- 
viously known,  therefore  the  hopeofselect- 
ing  one  of  that  class  to  const itute  the 
seventh  Member,  with  a  view  to  form  a 
tribunn),  satisfactory  to  both  parties, 
could  not  long  be  entertained.  This  had 
always  appoand  to  him  to  be  a  great 
practical  objection  on  the  face  of  the  bill. 
'l^ie  principle  of  selection  involved  the 
certainty  that  the  seventh  Member  would 
give  a  predominance  to  one  political  party 
or  the  other.  How,  then,  in  practice,  was 
lhi:j  ditliculty  to  be  overcome  ?  Which  of 
the  two  parties  was  bound  to  yield  ?  If 
the  noble  l.ord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
conscientiously  believed,  as  uo  doubt  he 
did,  that  in  point  of  good  law  the  registries 
of  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  opened,  and  if, 
being  a  Member  of  the  committee  of  selec- 
tion, he  were  to  have  before  him  the  case 
of  a  political  Friend,  whose  scat  depended 
solely  in  this  very  question,  and  being 
right  in  that  question,  as  the  noble  Lord 
t5e1T?Vwl*-«^uW  the  noble  Lord  in  honour 
or  in  justice  allow  a  seventh  Member  of 
the  Kiection  Committee  to  be  named,  if 
previously  knowing  from  the  opinions  of 
that  seventh  member  that  he  would  in- 
evitably turn  the  scale  against  his  Friend  ? 
'J1io  same  argument  applied  just  as  strongly 
on  the  other  side  to  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth.  IIow  then  would  this 
Juactical  difficulty  be  met?  He  (Lord 
Uahon)beIieved  that  in  practice  itcould  only 
be  met  by  alternate  concessions.    The  one 


party  would  say,  '*  Let  us  have  our  seventh 
man  in  the  Carlow  Committee,  and  then 
vou  shall  have  your  seventh  man  in  the  Kil- 
kenny Committee."     But  he  (Lord  Mahon) 
must  contend  that  this  was  not  justice- 
it  was  a  miserable  makeshift  for  justice. 
It  might  give  a  rude  kind  of  balance  and 
equality  as  regarded  the  strength  of  con- 
tending parties,  but  how  would  it  aflford 
uny  satisfaction  to  the  claims  of  indivi- 
duals?    If  no  justice   was  done  to  the 
candidate  at  Carlow,   it   would  be  very 
poor  comfort  to  tell  him,  that  in  return  full 
jtislice  would  be  done  to  his  brother  can- 
didate  at  Kilkenny.     And  yet  in  his  (Lord 
Mdhon's  )  deliberate  conviction  unless  the 
clause  worked  in  this  manner  it  would  not 
work  at  all.  Therefore,  while  he  considered 
the  twenty-one  preceding  clauses  on  the 
subject  of  recognizances  to  have  been  most 
ingeniously  and  correctly  devised,  he  had 
ventured,  before  the  question  was  put,  to 
suggest  the  doubts  he  entertained  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  this  clause. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
objection  of  his  noble  Friend.  He  would 
first  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion was  to  remain  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  his  noble  Friend  urged  his 
argument  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
that  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  transferred  to 
another  tribunal,  that  would  be  an  entirely 
different  question ;  but  he  had  a  right  to 
assume  that  the  intention  of  the  House 
was,  that  the  jurisdiction  should  remain 
with  them.  Then  the  objection  of  his 
noble  Friend  proceeded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  House  was  divided  into  two 
great  parties,  one  decidedly  in  favour  of 
opening  the  registry,  and  the  other  as 
decidedly  opposed  to  it.  Now,  he  denied 
that  assumption.  He  had  never  given  an 
opinion  upon  that  question,  and  he  be- 
lieved there  were  a  great  many  other 
Members  who  had  not  done  so.  He  did 
not  believe  that,  however  forcible  the 
arguments  which  might  be  addressed  to 
the  House  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  that 
question.  Members  were  so  determined  to 
maintain  their  own  opinions,  as  not  to 
admit  those  arguments  to  hav«  any  weight 
in  coming  to  a  decision.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  hon.  Members  were  ao  wedde4 
to  their  political  opinions,  as  to  afford  no* 
chance  of  justice  being  done  to  the  partiM». 
whose  case  might  rest  upon  those  ai|n* 
ments.  And  yet  this  was  DecessAc%|.M| 
order  to  support  bis  noble  P«*J««*'l  '•*  ^ 
His  noble  Friend  would  ^  - 
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poinlmcnt  of  the  special  committee  of 
seven  Members  to  chance.  How  would  he 
better  the  case  by  tlial?  There  was  to  be 
an  odd  Member.  Now,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  his  noble  Friend,  every 
Member  would  vote  according  to  his  party 
bias,  and  not  according  to  argument.  Was 
it  not  a  complete  matter  of  chance,  then, 
what  the  opinion  of  the  seven  members 
would  be?  Oil  one  occasion,  the  com- 
mittee might  be  in  favour  of  opening  tlic 
registry,  and  on  another  it  might  be 
against  it;  so  that,  although  in  the  general 
result  a  sort  of  wild  justice  might  be  done, 
yet  no  justice  woulcf  be  done  in  any  indi- 
vidual case.  One  man  would  have  injus- 
tice done  him,  and  another  man  would 
have  injustice  done  him,  but  neither  poli- 
tical parly  would  in  the  result  be  injured. 
I3ut  if  it  happened  that  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  Members  who  were  not  committed 
upon  that  particular  question  of  opening 
the  registry,  and  he  believed  there  were 
more  than  fifty  who  were  perfectly  willing 
to  attend  to  the  arguments  that  might  be 
urged  on  the  subject,  and  who  would  not 
decide  upon  mere  party  motives;  then 
what  he  contended  was,  that  selection 
would  afford  a  greater  probability  of  justice 
being  done,  than  to  leave  the  appointment 
of  the  seven  Members  to  chance.  If  so, 
and  if  the  jurisdiction  was  to  remain  in 
the  House,  though  the  remedy  he  pro- 
posed might  be  Imperfect,  still  it  was 
better  than  the  present  state  of  the  law. 
But  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  settle 
the  question  of  opening  or  not  opening 
the  registry.  His  noble  Friend  took  one 
single  point,  on  which  he  urged  an  objec- 
tion— namely,  the  manner  in  which  parties 
were  divided,  and  then  charged  that 
defect,  not  on  the  parly  which  ought  pro- 
perly to  bear  it,  but  on  the  tribunal  itself. 
Why  could  they  not  so  far  disarm  them- 
selves from  party  feeling  as  to  address 
themselves  to  the  question,  and  determine 
whether  the  Irish  registration  should  be 
opened  or  not  ?  In  the  first  place,  then, 
he  denied  his  noble  Friend's  assamptioni 
that  the  parties  were  completely  divided 
upon  that  question.  H6  denied  it  for  him- 
self, and  for  a  hundred  OtEiet  Mefl6bers,  all 
of  wfiom  ii6  was  cdnAdent  woQlct  de 
by  argument,  add  ndt  by  parf^ 
His  8ec|6tM|  atis^er  to  ]  n6 
argument  #ai.  eriin^  i  ** 
be  correcf^  f i      ^  i 

^ded  a|ion  tof^ 


place  he  would  say,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  settle  the  question,  and 
if  they  neglected  that  duty,  that  was  no 
reason  why  the  House  should  not  make 
the  best  provision  they  could  to  meet  the 
difficulty. 

Mr.  VernoJi  Smith  did  not  think  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  met  the  difficulty 
suggested  by  the  noble  Lord ;  and  had  not 
made  out  a  case  to  justify  the  House  in 
adopting  the  measure.  If  the  selection  of 
the  seven  Members  who  were  to  form  the 
particular  committee  were  impartially 
mude,  it  might  be  a  better  mode  than  to 
leave  their  appointment  to  chance,  but  he 
could  point  out  to  the  House  cases  where 
selection  would  be  much  worse  than 
chance.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not 
pointed  out  how  the  selection  was  to  be 
settled  when  he  came  to  appoint  the  seven 
Members.  Could  he  say,  that  while  there 
should  be  three  Members  of  one  set  of 
opinions,  and  three  of  another,  yet  the 
seventh  would  be  a  Member  who  would 
act  with  perfect  impartiality  as  an  arbitra- 
tor ?  If  not,  then  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
could  not  maintain  that  the  principle  of 
selection  was  belter  than  that  of  chance. 
This  bill  had  not  been  brought  forward  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  any  previous 
committee  of  inqtiiry.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  actually  in  the  face  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  was  conducted  by  the  hon,  and 
learned  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  C. 
Buller).  The  House  had  nothing  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  showing  to 
justify  their  adoption  of  the  measure.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  selection  of  the 
general  committee  of  six  Members  by  the 
Speaker,  but  then  his  appointment  ought 
to  be  imperative  upon  the  Members,  and 
not  optional.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, by  this  22d  clause,  required  two 
things — namely,  the  willingness  of  the 
Members  to  serve,  and  that  the  list  of  the 
Members  nominated  should  be  open  to  the 
disapproval  of  the  House  during  the  next 
three  days.  Why  should  not  the  nnngint 
ment  be  imperative  ? 

Mr.  O' Connell  ihoughi  the  noble  Lord's 

objection  on  the  ^ound  of  party  feeling 

brassing   the  decisions  of  election  com- 

nrittees  was  bortie  out  in  many  instances. 

Pofffffr^l  feeling  had  created  a  difference 

of  I  upon  questions ;  for  instance, 

^  value  of  the  franchise.    The 

•     '•T*  ••'  »cted  in  Tory  times 

>^     n    -loar  value  meant 
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the  asiistant  barristers  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed latterly  had  been  of  :i  (liferent 
opinion.  Thus  a  question,  which  was 
strict! V  one  of  law.  was  re^^ulated  bv  the 
party  bias  of  the  individual.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  asked,  whv  should  not 
the  Ley;t8lature  decide  whether  the  registry 
should  be  opened  or  not  '  Was  there  ihe 
least  chance  of  their  obtain  in  t^  such  a  de- 
cision ?  Everybody  knew,  that  if  any  bill 
went  to  the  House  o(  Lords  upon  the 
subject,  they  would  introduce  a  clause  for 
opening:  the  registry,  while  the  Commons 
would  bo  for  closing  it.  They  must  then 
take  the  law  as  ihev  tbund  it.  T!ie  nij'hc 
hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  selection  was 
better  than  chance.  U  vas.  however,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  with  regard  to  other 
tribunals.  In  trials  bv  jurv  the  tribunal 
was  appointed  by  chance.  Selection  was 
the  original  mode ;  but  that  had  been 
abdudonetl,  and  chance  adopted  in  its 
place.  The  great  mischief  in  that  House 
was  men  deciding  upon  oaths  ^[aestion:? 
upon  which  ihey  were  inriuenced  by  party 
feeling.  U  was  a  great  evil  that  persons 
of  the  I'ank.  and  siatiou  in  life  of  those  who 
com^H>sed  that  House  should  be  led  co  de- 
cide m  thac  manner.  To  reserve  the 
decision  of  ckviicn  committees  exclusively 
lo  that  House,  might,  perhaps.  In?  justitied 
on  general  and  cvMistitutional  principles:  | 
but  it  hod  manifestly  a  most  unhappy  re< 
«uU.  Inhere  was  this  to  be  said  for  ap- 
|viutments  by  chance  instead  of  selection  : 
a  ^vrson  who  was  defeated  by  chance,  was 
^vrtautlv  not  so  much  irritated  as  if  he  had 
be«^n  dt^tVateii  bv  selection.  He  ilid  not, 
lherefor\\  think  tKere  would  be  any  improve- 
uienc  by  resortiof  to  selection  instead  of 
chance.  He  had  another  objection  to 
ui^e.  He  thought  the  mode  proposeil, 
to  selev*c  the  particular  committee  for 
%v\\\\£  election  case*  would  do  awav  with 
ies|.vn*ibiliiy.  He  would  prefer — if 
*cveu  Vlc^mlvr^  were  to  be  selected  at  all 
for  the  inal  of  (teticions — that  the  Speaker 
ifcd'll  1|  \\\T^  tUc  t\:4^ou;iibiUty  of  appoint- 
inu:  tlem.  It  was  a  mere  uoftMnal  respon- 
sibility to  ap^M>int  the  six  Members  who 
were  to  cvnistitute  the  general  committee, 
because  those  six  persons  would  have  to 
try  nothing.  If  they,  who  formed  that 
general  committee,  did  not  act  egregiously 
wrong  in  the  selection  of  the  particular 
committee  of  seven,  public  opinion  would 
not  art'ect  them:  nor  as  the  case  stood, 
would  public  opinion  affect  the  Speaker, 
because  the  general   committee    of  six 


would  stand  between  him  and  the  particular 
committee  of  seven.  Responsibility  was, 
in  fact,  annihilated  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  those  who  were  to  be  on  it. 
Cpon  this  ground,  also,  as  well  as  con- 
curring in  the  able  argument  of  the  noble 
Lord  ( Lord  Mahon )  upon  the  other  point, 
namely,  party  bias,  he  should  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  this  claase. 

Viscount  Hawick  concurred  in  the  ar- 
gument urged  against  the  principle  of 
giving  to  the  general  committee  the  power 
of  ^electing  the  particular  committees ; 
and  thought  the  answer  of  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  to  that  argument  a  most  ineffi- 
cient one.  At  the  same  time,  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  objection  to  the  clause 
now  before  the  committee,  which  had  no 
reference  to  the  power  of  selection ;  that 
being  2:iven  by  a  subsequent  clause.  He 
thought  the  present  clause,  which  only 
referred  co  the  appointment  of  a  general 
committee  by  the  Speaker,  a  most  useful 
one.  He  was  anxious  that  such  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed,  and  thought 
that  the  functions  pointed  out  in  the 
twenty.one  preceding  clauses  could  be 
very  well  discharged  by  such  a  committee; 
he  alluded  particularly  to  the  division  of 
the  House  into  panels.  But  he  would 
suggest,  that  instead  of  the  general  com- 
mittee selecting  the  particular  committee, 
they  should  ballot  (without  requiring  the 
presence  of  the  Members')  for  those  who 
were  to  constitute  that  particular  com- 
mittee :  and  he  would  also  propose,  that 
after  balloting  a  list  of  seren,  they  should 
ballot  a  supplemental  list  of  seren  other 
Members,  which  latter  list  should  be  kept 
sealed  up,  and  only  opened  in  the  event 
of  any  one  or  more  Member  or  Members  of 
thetirst  list  being  objected  to,  and  the  ob- 
jection held  good.  In  that  case,  the  name 
objected  to  should  be  struck  off  the  list, 
and  the  first  name  of  the  supplemental 
list  be  substituted  for  it.  With  respect  to 
the  questions  of  law  that  might  arise,  he 
thought  the  only  mode  of  escaping  from 
the  inconvenience  of  the  existing  system 
was  to  adopt  the  proposition  made  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  committee  conducted  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Liskeard 
— that  of  appointing  assessors  learned  in 
the  law.  Those  assessors  would  soon  au- 
thoritatively settle  all  disputed  questions, 
and  then  the  Members  of  the  Home,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  assessors,  would  be 
perfectly  qualified  to  dispose  of  the  cases 
that  might  be  brought  before  thanu    It 
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was  not  only  a  question  of  opening  the 
register,  or  a  question  of  beneficial  inter- 
est, but  there  were  many  other  questions, 
all  of  which  however  resolved  themselves 
into  questions  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  Act,  so  as  to  enlarge  ur  contract  the 
Franchise.  It  might  be  very  easy  for  the 
■elected  committee  to  discharge  some 
duties,  but  if  the  duty  were  imposed  upon 
them  of  selecting  the  trial  committee, 
which  would  give  away  the  seat  to  one 
party  or  the  other,  the  House  would  soon 
rain  their  character,  that  neither  the  one 
side  of  the  House  nor  the  other  would 
place  any  confidence  in  their  decisions. 
But  those  were  not  the  only  objections. 
He  objected  to  the  arbitrary  power  of 
appointing  the  gentlemen  to  serve  upon 
the  election  committees.  All  knew  that 
it  was  a  disagreeable  duty,  but  all  were 
willing  to  take  their  chance  of  being  called 
upon  to  perform  it,  though  they  would 
object  to  being  called  upon  imperatively 
and  at  whatsoever  inconvenience,  by  other 
Members  to  undergo  this  onerous  and 
painful  reslraiat;  or  if  the  House  gave 
this  tyrannical  power,  they  would  enable 
the  committee  to  press  into  service  on  long 
and  difficult  cases  any  gentlemen  that 
they  thought  ought  to  serve,  and  if  ex- 
cuses were  to  be  listened  to,  what  endless 
irregularities  and  jobbing  would  be  pro- 
duced  I  Were  they  to  throw  extra  duties 
upon  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
were  conversant  with  the  laws,  and  was 
an  extra  share  of  those  duties  to  be  thrown 
upon  ihem  ?  If  so,  they  would  be  subject 
to  render  services  which  could  not  fairly 
be  required  of  them;  and  if  these  calls 
were  not  to  be  made,  then  the  House  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  dispense  with  the 
appointment  of  assessors.  Indeed,  the 
whole  question  was,  whether  they  ought 
not  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  proposal  of  his  learned  Frieud 
the  Member  for  Liskeard,  and  appoint 
permanent  assessors.  He,  for  one,  was 
decidedly  favourable  to  such  a  course. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  answer  objections  made  to  his 
bill  one  by  one,  as  they  arose.  The  bon. 
Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  V.  Smith) 
asked  why  he  did  not  give  the  Speaker  the 
power  to  iasist  upon  Members  serving  on 
these  comtnittees.  Now,  they  did  not  find 
-any  deCclencT  in  Uember* undertaking  the 
\  voluntary  du  >f  the  Hoase.  'tl  <  was 
•  DO     difficult  I  who 

^would  serve  f        » 


business,  or  on  the  standing  orders  com- 
mittee, or  on  others  having  difficult  duties 
to  discharge.  What  induced  individuals 
now  to  discharge  these  extra  duties  t  The 
desire  of  forwarding  the  public  service 
and  the  anxiety  for  distinction.  Nay, 
what  had  recommended  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  the  Chair  of  that  House,  but 
the  exemplary  manner  In  which  he  as- 
sisted in  conducting  the  priviite  business 
of  the  House.  He  was  sure,  that  if  they 
placed  confidence  in  this  election  com- 
mittee they  would  have  the  duties  dis- 
charged without  party  feeling,  and  sure 
he  was,  that  six  Members  of  the  House  in 
whom  confidence  could  be  placed,  would 
be  found.  Then  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  O'Connell),  who 
was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  forget,  that  he 
wished  to  remove  the  jurisdiction  from 
that  House.  That  might  be  a  fair  propo- 
sition to  be  discussed  on  the  second  read- 
ing,  or  on  going  into  committee,  but  now 
that  they  were  in  committee  he  only  asked 
them  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  clauses,  as  if  the  jurisdiction  was  to  be 
continued  in  the  House.  The  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  said,  (hat  twenty- 
three  committees  had  tried  the  question 
as  to  opening  the  register,  and  that  all 
had  decided  the  question  according  to 
theii  party  bias.  This  was  a  conGrmation 
of  the  view  of  the  noble  Lord.  And  if 
this  were  the  case,  could  there  be  a 
stronger  condemnation  of  the  evils  of  se- 
lection by  chance  ?  If  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  was  true,  that  twenty- 
three  committees  were  selected  by  chance, 
and  that  each  had  decided  according  to 
the  preponderance  of  party  feeling,  could 
anything  more  stroirgly  condemn  the  pre- 
sent system?  What,  then,  did  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  say  to  induce  the 
House  to  let  the  jurisdiction  go  out  of  the 
House?  Why,  that  there  was  another 
question  —  a  question  of  value,  and  that 
the  revising  barristers  of  long  standing 
decided  one  way,  and  that  the  barristers  of 
more  recent  appointment  decided  another. 
This  showed,  that  party  influence  swayed 
others  who  were  not  in  that  House  as  well 
as  those  within  it.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  told  them,  that  so  predomi- 
nant was  party  feeling  that  the  barristers 
decided  the  same  question  different  ways. 
But  if  it  were  true,  that  the  old  barristers 
decided  one  way,  and  the  new  barristers 
«;id  that  the  barristers  appointed 
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l)y  one  ml  ministration  decided  one  way, 
nnd  barristers  appointed  by  anotlicr  admi- 
iiistrationj  decided  the  other,  was  not  that 
a  conclusive  reason  why  the  Honse  should 
pause  before  it  parted  with  itsjurisdiction  ? 
If  they  allowed  this  —  if  they  deprived 
theniselves  uf  their  legitimate  privileges, 
ihc  sooner  they  shut  the  door  the  belter. 
Then  the  noble  Lord  opposed  all  chance 
and  he  (Sir  H.  l*cel)  was  asked  why  he 
did  nut  allow  the  Speaker  to  name  the 
particular  committee  as  well  as  the  per- 
manent committee  of  selection ;  but  if  the 
S|)caker  were  ti>  name  the  particular  com- 
mittee, he  thoug:ht,  that  he  would  be 
brought  too  much  into  immediate  contact 
with  their  party  discussions,  lie  thought, 
however,  that  the  Speaker  would  make  a 
fair  selection  of  the  six,  and  that  then  he 
should  be  relieved  from  further  responsi- 
bility.  lie  wished  nnd  believed,  that  the 
Speaker  would  choose  throe  Members 
from  each  side  of  the  Mouse  ;  they  might 
not  be  thought  by  Members  on  either  side 
ipiite  so  eligible  as  if  ail  had  been  chosen 
from  their  own  party,  but  thev  would  bo 
i^enerally  admitted  to  lie  capable  :  nnd  he 
thought,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  throw 
u)K)n  tlio  Speaker  the  immediate  re- 
sponsibility of  selection.  Then  the 
noble  Lord  would  permit  a  choice 
of  Members,  partly  by  eh  a  nee  and 
partly  by  selection  ;  he  was  not  adverse  to 
the  selection  of  the  first  committee,  but 
then  he  wished  to  divide  the  flouse  into 
panels,  nnd  to  make  use  of  the  ballot,  but 
how  would  any  ginul  he  efleeteil  by  this  ? 
And  how  would  the  parties  know  how  to 
object  to  the  first  seven  drawn,  if  they  did 
not  know,  that  those  who  would  supply 
their  places  were  less  objectionable  ?  And 
wtis  there  to  be  given  R  power  of  objection 
from  parly  lU'  personal  interest?  If  so, 
the  challenge  would  be  almost  useless. 
Hut  the  last  point  touched  upon  by  the 
noble  Lord  was  the  most  important:  he 
alluded  to  the  appointment  of  assessors. 
Thin  was  a  grave  (picstion.  lie  thought, 
that  it  might  well  form  a  question  on  the 
registration  bill,  whether,  if  they  were  de- 
termined to  have  a  court  of  appeal,  they 
would  employ  the  judges  as  assessors  on 
election  committees  ?  But,  as  the  noble 
J^rd  had  now  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  assessors,  he 
must  say,  that  he  entertained  the  strongest 
doubts  upon  the  subject.  If  a  perma- 
nent body  of  assessors  were  attached  to 
the  committees  of  the  House,  they  would 


have  most  important   duties    to    perforin 
in  one  session  out  of  five  or  six,  but  would 
have  no  onerous  duties  to  discharge  in  the 
others,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the 
House,  discovering  that  able  nieh    only 
labouring  one  year  out  of  five,  would  say, 
**  Let  us  find  for  them  some  other  duties  ;** 
and  the  House,  as  a  consequence,  woiitd 
lose  credit  with  the  country,  for  it  was 
already  thought  that  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion   in   the  Members  of  the   House   to 
shrink  from  the  discharge  of  important 
legislative  duties  not  connected  with  party. 
He  did  not  speak  of  one  side  or  of  the  other 
—  the  evil  might  arise  from  the  balanced 
state  of  parties,  but  when  questions  the 
most  important  were  under  consideration, 
such  as  related  to  the  criminal  law  or  to 
the  regulations  of  prisons.  Members  asked, 
•*  is  there  to  be  a  division    upon   this?" 
and  if  they  were  answered  in  the  negative, 
though  the  question  might  involve  inter- 
ests the  most  important  in  a  judicial  or  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  very  careless  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.     And  with  this  feeling  existing,  if 
they  appointed  these  assessors,  it  would 
be  said,  why  not  refer  the  private  business 
to  them  ?     Why  not  give  them  all  bills  to 
look  over  instead  of  passing  them  through 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  so 
on  till  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  mere 
political  debating  society,   loosing   their 
hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
which  would  think  that  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  enter  upon  their  legislative  duties, 
lie  was  sure  that  if  hon.  Members  would 
apply  themselves,  they  would  be  able  to 
understand    it.     He  for  one,   though  he 
had  every  respect  for  the  bar,  did  not  look 
upon  a  wig  or  gown  with  any  degree  of 
reverence  ;  and  he  thought  that  a  plain 
country  gentleman,   without  making  any 
mystery  or  puzzling  himself  to   find  the 
meaning,  could  easily  know  something  of 
election  law.     If  they  turned  their  ininds 
deliberately  to  the  consideration  of  the 
election  law,  they  would  be  able  to  do 
this;  but  if  there  were  assessors  appointed 
they  would  never   do  it,  for  they  would 
say,  '*  We  are  but  jurors  ;    the  assessor 
will  direct  us;  to  find  out  the  law  is  a 
tedious  duty,  and  we  need  not  do  that 
which  we  have  paid  a  man  to  do  for  us." 
In  fact,  if  there  were  assessors,  there  would 
soon  be  found   other  duties  to  perform. 
The  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Duller)  had 
said,  that  ninety- nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred gentlemen  qualified  to  act  as  chair- 
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men  at  quarter  sessions,  would  be  com- 
|i€tent  to  decide  on  points  of  election  law, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  left  with  those  who  were  admitted  to 
be  competent.  He  recollected  when  young 
Members  applied  themselves  to  the  con- 
duct of  public  business,  and  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  speeches  in  debate ;  and 
he  believed  that  if  the  Members  of  the 
House  did  not  discharge  this  duty,  they 
would  paralyse  the  House,  injure  its  cha- 
racter with  the  public,  and  prevent  the 
younger  Members  from  qualifying  them- 
selves for  liigher  duties  afterwards. 

Mr.  C.  Bailer  said,  that  as  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  gone  at  some  length  into  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  assessors, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  answer 
one  or  two  of  the  arguments  advanced. 
The  hon.  Baronet  thought,  that  the  ap- 
{jointmcnt  of  assessors  wus  a  question 
which  had  better  l>e  left  for  consideration 
on  the  Registration  Bill ;  but  it  certainly 
did  seem  equally  proper  for  thi^  bill,  as 
for  the  other,  and  he^  for  one,  thought 
that  it  was,  of  the  two,  l>ettcr  introduced 
into  this  bill,  because  this  bill  had  a  better 
chance  of  passing  than  the  other.  In  much 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  said  relative 
to  the  assessors,  he  concurred  ;  he  con- 
curred in  thinking  that  it  was  indispensa- 
ble for  young  Members  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  House; 
and  he  agreed  also  in  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net's statement,  of  his  total  want  of  reve- 
rence for  the  superior  qualifications  of 
lawyers,  and  he  did  not  consider  them 
more  fit,  because  they  put  on  a  wig  and 
gown,  to  decide  legal  questions;  but  he 
wished  to  select  them  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  he  deemed  country  gentlemen 
who  were  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  fit, 
because  it  was  a  great  thing  to  secure  the 
services  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
attending  to  these  questions.  He  did  not 
wish  that  Members  should  be  taken  this 
day,  and  never  chosen  afterwards ;  it  was 
the  habit  of  directing  the  mind  to  judicial 
decisions  which  gentlemen  acquired  at  the 
bar  which  he  required.  He  did  not  so 
much  require  legal  knowledge  as  a  perma- 
nent judicial  character  in  these  tribunals  ; 
he  would  not  take  a  Member  one  day  to 
decide  one  point,  and  then  turn  him  adrift 
the  next,  and  ha?e  the  same  point  decided 
by  another  Gentleman  of  equal  intelligence, 
and  of  equal  competency,  bot  who  had 
never  had  his  attention  direct  to  it 
before.  He  took  the  lawyers^  t 
as  aMesMMrf I  not  beceuw  they 


sole  persons  qualified,  but  because  their 
habits  of  life  led  them  to  a  method  of 
judicial  thinking.  He  would  rather  take 
Members  of  the  House,  if  they  were  qua- 
lified, but  his  rhief  object  was  to  ol'tain 
assessors  of  a  pjrmanent  character.  He 
thought  that  tho  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  secure  a  better  committee, 
and  that  the  Members  would  have  a  better 
sense  of  justice  ;  but  his  plan  was  still 
open  to  the  objection,  that  there  would  be 
one  committee  one  day  called  upnu  to 
decide  a  particular  point  of  law,  and  in 
which  tlie  Me'ubers  would  get  in  their 
minds  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  on 
the  law  of  evidence,  and  a  certain  insight 
into  election  law,  and  the  next  day  they 
would  be  turned  out,  and  others  appointed 
who  would  have  none  of  the  advantages 
of  their  legal  knowledge ;  the  new  com- 
mittee would  have  to  learn  all  that  the 
former  committee  knew,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  chance,  even  under  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  plan,  of  obtaining 
permanent  decisions.  The  second  com- 
mittee might  be  as  intelligent  as  the  first, 
and  yet  come  to  directly  opposite  conclu- 
sions. Great  crotchets  had  been  invented 
even  by  able  lawyers;  but  the  only  chance 
for  security  or  permanence  was  to  have 
the  same  person  present  at  each  tribunal. 
The  intolerable  length  of  many  com- 
mittees arose  from  the  Members*  igno- 
rance of  the  law.  The  right  honor- 
able Gentleman  said,  that  this  was  under 
a  system  of  chance,  but  his  method  did 
not  provide  any  remedy  for  the  evil.  Un- 
der that,  as  under  the  present  system,  all 
the  Members  would  have  to  learn  election 
law.  Everybody  did  not  learn  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  indeed  he  believed,  that 
very  few  Members  knew  even  the  elements 
of  election  law  till  they  were  put  upon  a 
committee.  This  was  the  reason  why  he 
wished  for  the  appointment  of  permanent 
assessors,  as  authorities  to  point  out  to  the 
committee  the  law  of  evidence,  and,  as 
chairman,  to  settle  mere  questions  of  cus- 
tomary proceedings.  There  would  then 
be  little  trouble.  He  woald  not  take  the 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
but  he  would  place  one  intelligent  man 
upon  the  committee,  that  upon  all  minor 
points,  his  opinion  might  be  taken.  Again, 
the  Members  of  the  House  were  constantly 
floetaatifig,  and  a  fluctoatine  body  coofd 
neier  do  iuc  ties  well.    One  part 
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more  restricted  and  eonti-.ictcd  questions, 
■risini^oul  vi  election  pciitions,  might  be 
foriiud  wiihin  the  IIou^c  ilself.  At  one 
limi*  ho  was  df«posed  to  it  link,  that  with 
advntita^  as$c$<ors  mi.: hi  be  attached  to 
llie  rioction  ivininittcos;  hiil  he  now  saw 
m;in\  ohiootions  to  that  pl.ii;,  pirticularly 
;)«  It  Uroke  in  u|hmi  iho  pniuMpIo  that  all 
\l^«'i:iioi)5  on  clix'tion  iviiiions  should  take 
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choosing  the  seventh,  because  he  would 
necessarily  belong  to  some  party  or  other, 
and  the  appearance  of  impartiality  would 
not  be  attained.  Now  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  better  plan  might  be  adopted,  one 
which  he  would  now  suggest,  though,  as 
he  had  not  yet  consulted  any  one  upon 
it,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  open  to  many 
objcciions.     He  would  suggest,  that  there 


pUiv  nnh  tlu^  llou^f  iisiir,  and  not  bi-  j  should  be  a  division  into  panels,  as  pro- 
loiti  .ni  o\(ornal  rrilninal.  Two  objects  posed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  that 
i(n;:hi  thus  ho  c^muil.  rirst,  a  purma- j  thcv  should  choose  six  members  of  the 
iicnt  tiibun.il  tn^hi  Iv  rciistitutod  lor  the    proposed  select  committee,   but   that  the 


nolttoinoni  ot'  questions  tlisputod  hct'orc 
the  ftviibin*;  barii«tcis:  and.  secuudlv.  a 
modi*  oi*  ir\iii'.;  lUouon  ptMiiii>n»  prcler- 
ablo  to  \\w  pu'srni  system  miirhi  In.'  ob- 
l.uiio*].  Now  ho  ivrtaintv  did  not  sec 
thai  .1  was  oithor  pro|H*r  or  ncoossaiy  that 
lioth  thoso  ipii'stions  shouKI  Ih''  combined 
HI  ono  bill.  n«  in  tho  hill  Ivforc  the 
IIoum'.  It  npiHMrod  to  Iniu  that  it  would 
tv  niui'h  N*ttor  (or  the  hon.  Mombor  for 
I  iskcaid  to  tako  awav  tVom  this  hill  the 
i'huuo^  which  hail  roloroiioe  to  the  court 
of  ap{val,  and  on>hoily  thorn  in  a  sopn- 
iUkXt  hill,  whioh  hill  ho  should  make  go 
alon;;  us  tar  as  ho  could  v\ith  the  present 
lull,  ir  thoio  woro  such  a  bill,  howovor, 
\w  ^l.ord  .lolin  Kus^olh  would  vole  against 
iho  proposal  that  professional  nion  should 
act  MS  chairmon  of  the  el oo lion  com  mi t- 
ttK*s.  Ilu  did  not  moan  finally  to  decide 
nor  to  udopi  that  prinoiple :  but  he 
thought  that  for  the  present  they  might 
try  another  mode,  one  whioh  would  not 
render  it  neoossary  ti>  ask  tor  the  assist- 
tinee  of  others  than  iMiinhors  of  that 
II ou^e.  A  (litlioiilty  luul  ooenrred  to  him 
with  i\tVronee  to  the  praotioal  operation 
i»f  the  elause  now  Ivfoio  (he  House,  and 
iho  (luisr^  ilopeiulont  on  it.  Ilo  letVried 
to  llu!  i^eiioial  and   the  selnl  i'oninntlees. 


seventh,  or  chairman,  should  be  chosen 
out  of  a  scjiaralc  list  of  forty  or  fifty 
Members  previously  selected  for  the  pur- 
}>ose.  and  placed  alphabetically  on  such 
list.  The  six  Members  having  been  duly 
chosen,  he  would  propose  that  the  first 
Member  on  the  alphabetical  list  should, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  taken  as  chair- 
man, and  so  on  with  the  next,  and  the 
next,  until  the  whole  list  was  exhausted, 
after  which  it  should  be  recommenced. 
This  plan,  it  appeared  to  him,  would  in- 
sure the  services  of  persons  of  experience 
to  be  chairmen  of  such  committees;  at 
the  same  time,  that  all  selection  on  the 
score  of  party  would  be  avoided,  inas- 
much as  the  next  name  on  the  list,  of 
whatever  party  the  Member  might  be, 
would  be  that  taken.  He  only  threw  this 
out  for  consideration  :  and  in  the  mean- 
whili?  he  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  to  incorporate  his  plan 
of  an  appellate  court  in  a  separate  bill. 

Mr.  C.  liuller  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  lie  had  listened  attentively  to  this 
discussion,  and  he  confessed,  that  he  had 
Ih-cii  a  good  deal  surprised  with  reference 
to  (he  expediency  of  appointing  legal  as- 
sessors.    It  must  be  home  in  mind,   that 
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Me  thought  It  wi'iilii  W  vriv  dillioult  to  when  ho  first  proposed  the  appointment  of 
id)t«iin  a  ^«  lu'ial  ooniinitlee  wliioh  should  •  assessors,  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport 
for  tiny  length  of  iiiue  n^ivo  in  the  so-  •  hiid  not  suggested  the  adoption  of  the 
leetiuii  of  a  Hoh't^t  oononiitre.     Ilo  eould    prinoiple  of    an   appellate  court.      Since 


eonenvo,  tluit  if  the  llonii;  wore  divided 
into  live  panels  who  had  only  to  elioose 
one  solecl  eominit(oo,  a  very  (;ond  selooi 
eominittotf  miglil  be  ehosen ;  but  when 
theio  were  a  gieat  uninv  of  such  cominit- 
tect  to  hu  chosen,  as  lor  instance  at  the 
conimencemeiit  of  a  new  Purliainent,  it 
wuuhl,  he  thon«:ht,  very  soon  be  found 
that  ilitiurenees  of  opinion  would  arise— 
that  the  six  Miinluisof  ^ueh  seh'Ct  com- 
mittees would  be  very  e.iNily  ehnsen,  but 
thai    there   would   he    some  diiViculty   in 


prinoiple  oi  an  appellati 
that  very  valuable  suggestion  had  been 
made,  however,  the  necessity  for  asteiton 
had  become  very  considerably  diminished. 
The  n])|>ointment  of  the  appellate  court, 
would  so  materially  diminish  the  duties 
of  the  election  committees  as  to  render 
the  appointment  of  asscp'^ors  less  neces- 
sary. With  regar''  '  vhat  had  beer 
thrown  out  by  thr  ^        '»'   "-    ''•" 

posed  to  concur  *• 
that  he  thought 
House  might  ^ 
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chairmen  of  elect ioo  commiuees.  A  cer- 
tftin  Qomber  of  Members  might  be  selected 
as  etigibW  for  the  office  ( without  salary, 
of  course),  aod  they  could  select  one  of 
their  own  body  to  act  aschairmao  in  each 
particular  case.  Suppose  six  permanent 
chairmen  were  to  be  appointed  wilh  this 

power. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  the  proper 
time  for  discussiog  the  question  of  the 
appointbjeut  of  chairman  would  be  when 
thev  came  to  the  clause  relating  to  it«  He 
had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
principle  of  the  appointment  of  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  revising 
barristers.  He  had  not  tlic  least  wish  to 
adhere  to  the  details  of  his  plan,  feeling, 
as  he  did,  that,  after  all,  the  real  difficulty 
would  consist  in  the  appointment  of  the 
seventh  member  of  the  proposed  commit- 
tee. He  was  wholly  unprejudiced  and 
unprepossessed  on  the  subject,  and  would 
be  happy  to  attend  to  any  suggestion ; 
hut  he  thought,  the  fitting  time  for  any 
such  discussion  was  when  they  came  to 
the  proper  clause. 

Mr.  (yConnell  suggested  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard,  that  he  should  en- 
deavour so  to  arrange  the  introduction  of 
his  proposed  bill  and  its  progress,  that  it 
might  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  present 
billy  and  the  third  reading  of  both  come 
on  at  the  same  time.  One  circumstance 
he  cpnld  noi  help  remarking,  that  not  a 
single  word  had  been  said  on  either  side 
of  the  House  in  favour  of  the  present 
system^ 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  remaining  clauses  were,  wilh  verbal 
amendments,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Charles  Buller  was  unwilling  to 
press  the  introduction  of  the  clauses  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  if  by  doing  so 
any  delay  or  difficulty  should  be  pro- 
duced with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He  was 
ready,  therefore,  to  make  those  olausei 
the  subject  of  a  separate  bill,  and  would 
accordingly,  on  a  future  day,  if  agreeable 
to  the  Huuse,  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  appoint  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  reYising  barristers. 

Mr.  JVarburton  said,  if  there  were  any 
risk  that  by  proceeding  with  the  clauses 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  delay  should 
take  place  so  as  to  endani^er  the  passing 
of  the  bill  this  Session,  he  thought,  it 
would  l>e  most  prudent  to  make  them  the 
subject  of  a  i<ef)arate  bill. 


Sir  Robert  Peel :  The  clavaet  of 
the  hon.  Member  has  given  notice,  were 
intended  to  provide  the  means  for  reooa- 
ciling  the  conflicting  decisions  of  the  re* 
vising  barristers.  They  proposed  to  es- 
tablisii  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  to  that  principle  he  had  no 
objection,  nor  to  the  bringing  in  a  bill  to 
carry  tl>at  principle  into  eliect.  But  he 
trusted,  that  the  course  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  adopted  would  not  operate 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
present  measure. 

Lord  J,  RusicU  said,  certainly  nothing 
of  that  kind  ought  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  this  bill ;  but  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  so  complete  without  some  such 
measure  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard. 

The  House  resumed.  The  Committee 
to  sit  again. 

Windsor  Castle  Stables.]  On 
bringing  up  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Land  Revenues  or  Windsor  Castle 
Stables, 

Mr.  Goulbum^  not  haying  been  in 
the  House  last  night  when  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  moved  for  the  vote  of 
£.70,000,  to  be  applied  out  of  the  land 
revenues,  for  the  building  of  stables  at 
Windsor  Castle,  wished  now  to  state,  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  only  just  and 
proper  that  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
should  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
before  they  voted  the  appropriation  of  so 
large  a  sum  as  £.70,000  of  the  public 
money.  The  proposed  grant  for  the  erec- 
tion of  these  stables  was  professed  to  be 
taken  from  the  revenues  of  tho  Crown ; 
but  the  House  was  aware,  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Crown  were,  during  the  reign 
of  her  present  Majesty,  under  the  control 
of  Parliament,  so  that  this  sum,  though 
nominally  supplied  from  the  revenues  of 
the  Crown,  would  be  in  effect  provided 
for  out  of  the  public  funds. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  there  were  many  Members  in  the 
House  who  were  present  when  he  had  ex- 
plained the  grounds  on  which  this  grant 
was  proposed.  He  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  a  dis- 
tinction which  he  had  overlooked  with 
respect  to  tho  revenues  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  true,  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
stated,  that  the  land  revenues  of  the  Crown 
were  during  the  rugn  of  her  present  Ma* 
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jesty,public  property ,  but  there  wasaDOther 
brancn  of  the  land  revenue,  which  was 
under  the  management  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  which  was 
differently  circumstanced.  He  alluded 
to  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  Crown 
lands,  and  which  under  the  existing  Act, 
were  applied,  not  as  a  matter  of  revenue, 
but  were  re-invested  in  the  purchase  of 
other  lands.  These  funds  were  not  dealt 
with  as  revenue,  nor  under  any  circum- 
stances called  to  the  public  credit.  They 
did  not  intend  to  take  the  proposed  sum 
from  the  current  revenue,  but  from  the 
accumulated  funds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  Crown  lands,  and  which  now  stood 
waiting  to  be  re-invested.  It  was  cer- 
tainly true  that  if  that  money  were  re-in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  land  it  would 
ultimately  become  a  matter  of  revenue, 
and  would  come  to  the  public  credit.  He 
had  last  night  stated  the  facts  on  which 
the  vote  rested.  During  the  last  Session 
he  had  been  reproached  from  both  sides 
of  the  House  with  not  having  taken  steps 
to  perfect  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
Windsor  Castle  by  the  erection  of  the 
stables.  The  original  estimate  for  the 
stables  was  120,000/.,  which,  after  proper 
inquiry,  had  been  reduced  one-half.  There 
were  some  Gentlemen  in  the  House  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
stables  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  who  were 
aware  that  they  were  not  only  quite  un- 
fitting for  a  Royal  establishment,  but  even 
for  a  private  residence.  The  stables  at 
Windsor  were  now  in  a  state  of  such  com- 
plete dilapidation,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  great 
annual  expense  for  repairs.  It  was  in- 
tended to  sell  the  site  of  the  present 
stables  which  was  expected  to  produce 
10,000/.,  and  to  apply  that  sum  to  the 
building  of  the  new  ones.  It  was  said  that 
the  sum  required  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
building  stables  was  enormous;  but  in  re- 
ferring to  the  expense  of  erecting  similar 
buildings  upon  a  much  smaller  scale  he 
found  that  the  expense  was  very  nearly  as 
great.  The  cost  of  building  the  Royal 
stables  at  St.  James's  was  between  50,000/. 
and  60,000/.,  and  to  those  stables  no 
riding-house  was  attached.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  present  plan  to  provide  a  riding- 
house  at  Windsor,  such  a  building  being 
necessary  to  enable  her  Majesty  to 
take  horse-exercise  in  bad  weather 
frequent  horse-exercise  being  neces- 
sary to  her  Majesty's  health.  As  to 
the  point  that  no  estimate  had  been  pre- 


sented, he  could  only  observe  that  no 
other  estimate  could  be  given  than  that 
already  before  the  House,  namely,  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  70,000/.  be  granted 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  building  stables 
at  Windsor. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  was  one  of  those  who 
would  readily  subscribe  to  anything  which 
contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  her  Ma* 
jesty,  and  hoped  the  resolution  would  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  fV.  Williatns  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  attempted  to  show 
that  this  70,000/.  did  not  come  from  the 
pockets  of  the  public.  He  thought  it 
important  that  the  public  should  unnder- 
stand  that  this  sum  came  from  them* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
stated  last  night  that  there  were  two 
funds;  that  the  one  coming  from  the 
Crown  revenues  was  that  which  was 
carried  to  the  public  credit ;  that  this  sum 
was  taken  from  that  fund  which  was  not 
to  be  carried  to  the  public  credit,  but 
which  was  to  be  re-invested  unprofitablyy 
and  which  if  invested  unprofitably  would 
leave  no  revenue  at  all,  but  if  invested 
profitably  would  undoubtedly  be  a  di- 
minution of  loss  to  the  public.  With 
this  explanation  he  would  leave  it  to  the 
House. 

Viscount  Dungannon  said,  that  from 
the  explanation  he  had  heard  he  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  day  when  the  House 
would  refuse  any  sum  of  money  for  such 
an  object  as  that  proposed.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  day  when  anything 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  a 
great  national  monument,  such  as  Windsor 
Castle,  should  be  made  a  matter  of  cavil 
at  the  money,  come  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might.  He  trusted  that  the 
vote  would  meet  with  no  opposition. 

Mr.  Wakley  moved  that  the  sum  be 
reduced  to  50,000/.  He  considered  a 
vote  of  70,000/,  for  the  mere  erection  of 
stables  a  species  of  extravagance  which 
the  finances  of  the  country  did  not 
warrant. 

This  amendment  not  being  seconded, 
the  report  was  received,  and  a  Bill  ordered 
to  be  brought  in.  Bill  brought  in  and 
read  a  first  time. 

The  Chartists.  —  Arming  the 
People.]]  Viscount  Dungannon  moved 
for  "  a  return  of  any  communications 
received  by  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  from  the 
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various  local  aathorities  in  England  and 
Wales  relative  to  the  assembling  together 
and  arming  of  certain  persons  denomi- 
nating themselves  Chartists/'  The  noble 
Lord  said,  the  subject  was  one  of  great 
importance,  and  had  excited  much  alarm 
in  the  country.  He,  therefore,  hoped  that 
it  would  not  be  thought  unreasonable  that 
the  papers  to  which  he  had  referred 
should  be  moved  for. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  the  House  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  comply  with  this  request,  as  the 
papers  moved  for  were  confidential  com- 
munications with  the  authorities  in  the 
country. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  supported  the  motion 
and  said,  that  from  the  unwillingness  of 
the  noble  Lord  to  grant  the  papers,  it 
might  well  be  supposed  that  there  was 
something  behind  the  curtain.  If  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  accede  to  the  mo- 
tion, he  ought  at  least  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  referred. 

Mr.  Wakley  hoped,  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  make  a  statement  to  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  so  many  persons 
arming  themselves  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  consistently  with  his 
public  duty,  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
papers  which  were  called  for»  and  which 
must  be  regarded  as  confidential  commu- 
nications received  by  the  home  authorities. 
The  accounts  which  had  been  given  of 
the  arming  of  the  people  were,  he  had  no 
doubt,  grossly  exaggerated,  for  he  could 
not  believe  that  any  persons  could  be  so 
misled  as  to  arm  against  the  public  peace, 
but  he  certainly  thought  the  noble  Lord 
should  state  to  the  House  the  true  ac- 
counts he  had  received  on  the  subject. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  with  regard  to  the 
statements  of  which  both  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  opposite  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  spoken,  he  had 
none  to  make  to  the  House,  except  that 
there  certainly  had  been  some  attempts 
made  by  very  frenzied  and  reckless  per- 
sons in  particular  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  Whitsun  week.  He  had,  how- 
ever,  only  to  day,  seen  the  commander  of 
the  northern  district,  and  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that  Gentleman  say  that  he  was 
better  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  that 
district  than  he  had  been  some  time  be« 
fore. 

VOL.  XLVHL    {JJS} 


Viscount  Dungannon  said,  that  it  was 
his  wish  to  obtain  information  that  might 
be  satisfactory  both  to  the  House  and  the 
country,  and  he  had  hoped  to  have  heard 
from  the  noble  Lord  something  more  de- 
finite than  the  statement  he  had  just 
made.  He  certainly  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  present  aspect  of  the  country  was  not 
so  alarming  as  had  been  apprehended'; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  knew  this,  that  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some 
part  of  his  property  there  did  exist  very 
considerable  alarm  not  very  long  since, 
and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Yeomanry 
corps,  who  were  then  on  duty,  very  serious 
results  might  have  occurred.  He  would 
not,  however,  after  what  he  had  heard^ 
press  his  motion. 

Mr.  Finch  believed,  that  the  accounts 
of  the  arming  of  the  people  had  beeu 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Usury  Laws  —  Partial  Repeal.] 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose, 
pursuant  to  his  notice,  for  leave  to  bring 
m  a  bill  to  make  perpetual  the  Act  of  1 
Victoria,  cap.  80,  to  exempt  certain  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  from 
the  operation  of  the  Usury-laws.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  this  was  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
commercial  world.  By  the  Act,  as  it  at 
present  stood,  all  bills  not  exceeding  three 
months'date  were  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Usury-laws.  Now,  it  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  hon.  Members, 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  about  two 
years  ago  to  extend  that  exemption  to 
bills  of  a  longer  date ;  and  a  bill  to  that 
effect  had  passed  through  this  House,  but 
had  been  lost  in  another  place.  During 
the  late  commercial  difficulties  of  the 
country,  had  it  not  been  for  the  small  re- 
laxation of  the  Usury-laws  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  those  difficulties  would  have 
been  greatly  increased.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  he  now  proposed  to  extend  the 
exemption  from  the  Usury-laws  to  bills  of 
twelve  months'  date,  and  also  to  re-affirm 
the  original  proposition  of  making  the  Act 
perpetual.  Although  he  asked  only  for 
this  limited  remission,  yet,  had  he  con- 
sulted his  own  feelings,  he  would  hare 
given  the  fullest  benc^t  he  could  to  the 
commercial  world  by  a  total  repeal  of 
those  laws,  for  he  thought  there  ought  V 
be  as  free  a  trade  in  money  as  in  any'^^'' 
article. 
C 


35  Spanish  Ijegion. 

Mr.  Pryme  expressed  his  regret  that  his 
right  hoD.  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  did  not  propose  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Usury-laws. 
He  was  sure  it  would  give  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  commercial  world. 

Mr.  Warhurton  fully  concurred  in  the 
principle  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
motion.  It  was,  he  had  no  doubt,  the 
general  feeling  of  the  commercial  world, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Usury-laws  should  be 
done  away  with.  If  such  a  measure  had 
been  in  operation  during  the  late  com- 
mercial crisis,  many  houses  which  had 
sunk  and  been  ruined  under  that  pressure, 
would  have  been  saved,  and  be  now  in  a 
sound  and  flourishing  condition. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  would,  niost  willingly,  introduce  a 
measure  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
Usury-laws,  but  he  was  afraid  that  in 
doing  so  he  should  be  risking  the  good 
which  he  expected  from  a  partial  abolition, 
and  he  would  rather  make  sure  of  that 
than  risk  the  whole. — Leave  given. 

Bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
FridatjyJunel,  1839. 

MiNUTBa.]  PcUtioiu  Presented  t  —  By  Earl  Grry.  and 
Ix>rd  Rbobbdalr,  {torn  two  placet,  for  a  Uniform  Penny 
PofttagOi — By  Viaoount  Lorton,  firom  East  Kerry,  against 
Uie  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. — By  Uie  Earl  of  Roorn, 
ftom  Uio  Synod  at  Angu»,  agalnat  any  fUrther  Gruat  to 
Maynooth  College,  and  against  any  protecUon  to  the 
Church  of  Rome. — By  Lord  Rbok8DAlk*  ttom  Orecn- 
Dock,  for  Chuidi  Extendon  in  Canada. 

Spanish  Legion.]  The  Marquess  of 
Londonderry  said,  that  with  regard  to  the 
notice  of  motion  which  he  had  given,  it 
was  not  his  wish  to  harass  or  press  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  present  time,  but 
he  wished  to  know  what  effectual  steps 
had  been  taken  to  liquidate  the  claims  of 
those  unfortunate  officers  who  had  been 
induced  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain  by  her  British  Majesty's 
Ministers.  They  had  been  deceived  and 
duped,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  ought  to  in- 
sist upon  some  payment  being  made  to 
them.  They  had  been  earnestly  solicited 
by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  here  to  enlist 
in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
he  did  hope  that  the  Government  would 
insist  upon  having  their  claims  justly  set- 
lied,  lie  could  assure  their  lordships, 
that  ho  was  very  sorry  to  trouble  thcin 
upon   tiio  subject   at   ihat  linn-;    but   in 


order  to  show  them  tUat  he  was  not  a 
volunteer,  and  that  the  subject  had  been 
pressed  upon  him,  he  begged  to  read  to 
their  Lordships  a  letter  which  he  had  re* 
ceived  from  a  large  meeting  of  ofiicen 
who  had  claims  on  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, which  had  been  held  in  Dublin  : — 

**  My  Lord, — At  a  late  meeting  in  this  city 
of  several  of  the  oflicers  who  belonged  to  the 
late  Spanish  Legion,  and  to  whom  large  sums 
are  due  for  arrears  of  pay  by  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, I  am  directed  to  requesjL  your  Lord* 
ship,  who  has,  upon  so  very  many  previous  oc- 
casions, shown  the  interest  you  take  in  those 
tliat  have  belonged  to  the  Legion,  will,  in  your 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  the  first 
convenient  opportunity,  ask  of  some  Member 
of  the  Government,  whether  any  effectual  mea- 
sures are  in  progress  for  payment  of  the 
Legion.  There  has  been  a  commission  sitting 
in  London  to  investigate  the  claims  of  men 
and  officers  during  the  last  year,  and  no  one 
officer  or  man  now  in  this  country  knows  any- 
thing  about  its  proceedings.  You,  my  Lord, 
will  be  the  means  of  rousing  the  public  to  in- 
sist that  some  pledge  will  be  given  by  the  Go- 
vernment  tliat  justice  must  be  done  by  the 
Spanish  nation  to  a  number  of  men  that  went 
out  to  Spain  under  their  auspices,  and  the 
minute  of  the  King's  Honourable  Privy  Coun- 
cil. For  your  uniform  kindness  and  attention 
to  the  liegion  and  their  interests,  I  am  directed 
to  return  you  their  grateful  acknowledgments, 
and  am,  for  myself,  with  profound  respect, 
your  Lordship's  very  obedient  servant, 

"John  Jenkiks," 
"  Summer-hill,  Dublin,  May  20, 1839." 

One  of  the  o6Scers  of  the  Legion  had 
also  placed  in  his  hands  a  very  curious 
document  which  had  been  given  by  the 
commission  to  some  of  the  claimants.  It 
might  well  be  called  General  Alava's  bank 
note.  It  presented  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, it  was  headed,  *'  Office  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Ci^mmission,"  and  proceeded  as 
follows : — 

"  By  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  us  by  her 
Catholic  Majesty,  we  the  undersigned  com- 
missioners for  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  lato 
British  Auxiliary  Legion  of  Spain,  do  hereby 
declare  ihut  the  sum  of  nine  pounds  four  shil- 
lings is  due  to  Henry  Guyer  from  the  Spanish 
Government.  This  document  is  transferable 
by  indorsement  at  the  will  of  the  party  inter- 
ested." 

It  was  signed  by  M.  Ximenes,  the  Span- 
ish commissioner,  and  Colonel  Wetherell, 
and  contained  the  words,  **  Confirmed, 
Miguel  Alava,  her  Catholic  Mnjesty*s  mi- 
nister."  What  was  the  use  of  such  a  do- 
cument? Was  there  any  place  or  time 
stntL'd  when  the  money  was  to  be  paid  ? 
It    bore  no  interest ;    it  was  mere  waste 
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paper ;  and  to  show  the  state  of  necessity 
to  which  these  unfortunate  men  had  been 
driven,  he  need  only  mention  the  fact  thai, 
for  these  certi6cates,  containing  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  debt  due  to  them, 
they  were  actually  taking  Is.  6d.  and  2s. 
in  the  pound.     This  bank-note  of  General 
Alava  was  a  mere  delusion ;    it  was  no 
such   liquidation  of  the  claims  as  he  had 
understood   to   be   in   progress.      If  the 
Spanish  Government  were  to  be  changed, 
he  should  veiy  much  like  to  know  whether 
General  Alava  himself,  would  become  re- 
sponsible for  this  document?   There  could 
be  no  further  excuse  for  delaying  the  set- 
tlement of  these  claims ;  the  accounts,  as 
he  understood,  had  already  been  audited, 
and  a  sum  of  260,000/.  was  admitted  to 
be  due  from  the  Spanish  Government,  but 
not  a  shilling  could  be  obtained.     Under 
these  circumstances,  he  ventured  to  say, 
that  if  the  noble  Viscount  could  not  bring 
the  Spanish  Government  to  do  justice  to 
these  men,  it  was  a  discreditable  position 
for  this  country  to  be  placed  in.     General 
Evans   and   General  Alava  were  both  at 
the  present  moment  in  this  country,  and 
this,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
propitious  time  for  the  interference  of  her 
Majesty's   Government;    and   the   noble 
Viscount  could  hardly  tell  him  that   be 
had  exerted  all  his  influence  in  behalf  of 
these  claimants.  The  noble  Viscount  had, 
unfortunately,  now  for  a  long  time  held 
his  present  office,  and  lately  he  had  been 
incapable  of  doing  much  good,  either  for 
our  foreign  or  domestic  relations;  but  for 
the  Minister  of  a  great  nation  like  this,  to 
say,  that  in  a  case  of  mere  justice  affect- 
ing his  own  countrymen,  he  could  not  do 
anything,   was  so  extraordinary  a  state- 
ment,  that   he  scarcely  believed  it  could 
be  made.     He  stood  up  as  an  officer,  on 
behalf  of  these  poor  men,  when  he  had  the 
honour   of  serving   under  the   illustrious 
Commander  behind  him ;    and   he   must 
say,  that,  unless  the  noble  Viscount  would 
exert  himself  to  procure  some  compensa- 
tion for  these  unfortunate  men,  it  would 
be  holding  out  very  little  encouragement 
to  that  military  prowess  which  British  sol- 
diers had  hitherto  exhibited  in  defence  of 
their  country.     The  noble  Marquess  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  a  return  of  all  the 
claims  of  the  officers  and   men  of  the 
Spanish  Legion  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  Spanish  Commission  now  assem- 
bled ;  also  an  account  of  those  which  have 
been  liquidated,  and  in  what  manner;  and 


an  account  of  those  which  remain  unex- 
amined and  not  adjusted. 

Viscount  Melbourne  had  given  the  noble 
Marquess,  on  a  former  occasion,  all  the 
information  in  his  power;  and  he  regretted 
that  it  was  not  satisfactory.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  which  the  noble 
Marquess  alluded,  were  appointed,  one  by 
the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  other  by 
the  Committee  of  officers.  It  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Government,  nor  was  it 
under  the  control  of  any  department  of 
the  State,  and  therefore  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  an  order  upon  them  for  a 
copy  of  their  accounts,  or  of  the  measures 
they  had  taken  to  ratify  these  claims.  In 
point  of  form,  the  noble  Marquess  could 
not  make  any  such  motion  to  the  House. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  procure  the  information  the 
noble  Marquess  required,  and  he  should 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  informing 
the  noble  Marquess  of  the  result. 

Poor-Laws.]  E?lt\  Stanhope  presented 
a  petition  from  the  parish  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Southwark,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
which  he  read  at  length.  The  prayer  of 
the  petition  was, 

'<To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spirit- 
ual  and  Temporal  ,in  Parliament  Assem- 
bled. 
'*  The  humble  petition  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  George  the  Mar- 
tyr, in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey, 

**  Shewcth— That  your  petitioners  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  represent  and  complain  to 
your  Lordships  that  the  Poor-law  commis- 
sioners, in  their  several  reports  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  have  misrepresented  facts, 
and  made  statements  in  reference  to  the  parish 
of  St.  George,  which  are  totally  incorrect  and 
untrue. 

<'Tbat  your  petitioners  consider  it  to  be 
highly  important  that  such  misstatements 
should  be  contradicted  without  delay,  because 
they  are  calculated  to  mislead  your  Lord* 
ships  and  the  public  at  large  as  to  the  inju- 
rious or  beneficial  effects  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act. 

'*  That  whereas  the  Poor-law  commissioners 
have  stated  in  the  pages  of  their  fourth  report, 
that  a  saving  had  been  effected  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  of  47  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  the  average  expendi- 
ture of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  introductioo  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Act,  that  such  statement  has  been  proved  to 

I  be  untrue  by  Mr.  John  Day,  one  of  the  guar- 
dians,  in  his  analysis  of  these  accounts. 
^'  Thai  in  the  amended  statement  made  by 
C2  ^ 
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the  Poor-law  commissioners  to  Lord  John 
Ratsell,  they  have  admitted  themselves  to  be 
vrrongy  and  that  their  published  report  laid 
before  your  Lordships  is  not  correct. 

.  **  That  the  difference  between  the  expendi- 
ture as  stated  in  the  Poor-law  Commissioners* 
report,  and  their  corrected  statement  to  Lord 
John  Uussell  amounts,  on  the  average  of  the 
throe  years  referred  to,  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
between  6,000/.  and  7,000/. 

*'  That  vour  petitioners  also  have  to  assure 
your  Lordships,  that  the  amended  statement 
referred  to,  made  by  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Secretary  of  State,  is,  like  the 
report  itself,  incorrect  and  untrue. 

^  The  statement  of  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners being  to  tlie  effect,  that  although  they 
find  themselves  wrong  in  calling  the  sav- 
ing 47  per  cent.,  that  there  is  yet  a  saving  of 
40  per  cent.,  while  the  state  of  the  parish  and 
the  books  themselves  show  the  contrary  to  be 
the  fact;  and  that,  so  far  from  any  saving 
being  effected,  the  amount  of  the  poor-rate 
levied  in  1B35,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  poor-law  was  3s.  Sd,  in  the  pound;  whereas, 
the  amount  of  rate  in  1838  was,  with  the  in- 
creased assessment,  equal  to  4s.  in  the  pound, 
or  an  increase  in  the  burden  of  the  rate-payers 
to  about  1,600/.  in  the  year  1838,  as  compared 
tvith  1835,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  law. 

'*  That  your  petitioners  have  also  further 
to  complain  to  your  Lordships,  that  important 
perious  misrepresentations  have  also  been 
made  in  reference  to  their  parish  in  the  third, 
as  well  as  in  the  second,  report  of  the  Poor- 
law  commissioners. 

**  That  in  their  report  certain  evidence  is 
stated  to  have  been  given  by  some  of  the 
officers  of  their  parish,  which  was  found,  upon 
inquiry,  to  be  untrue,  and  that  such  evidence 
as  the  Poor-law  commissioners  published  and 
put  forth  in  their  reports  was  not  given  by 
those  officers,  and  was  therefore  untrue. 

•'  That  your  petitioners,  in  their  experience 
of  the  administration  of  the  relief  under  the 
new  law,  have  found  its  working,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  has  been  carried  out,  to  be  inju- 
rious both  to  the  rate>payers  and  to  the  poor, 
and  therefore  cannot  but  regret  that  an  impar- 
tial examination  has  not  been  taken  from  those 
whose  experience  has  enabled  them  to  sec  its 
defects,  as  well  as  those  who  from  private  pre- 
judice or  interested  motives  were  partial  to  its 
operation. 

"  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray, 
that  your  Lordships  will  in  future  be  pleased  to 
place  no  reliance  or  dependence  whatever  upon 
the  reports  or  statements  of  the  Poor-law  com- 
missioners, now  proved  to  be  incorrect  and 
false ;  and  your  petitioners  also  further  pray, 
that  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  may  be 
repealed  or  effectually  altered,  because  it  is 
unjust  in  principle  and  oppressive  in  practice. 

"  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  board, 

**  Charles  And£&soK|  Chairman. 


''  Thomas  Martin,  Vice-Chairman. 
'<  J.  Fitch,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians." 

Viscount  Melbourne  was  entirely  ^o- 
rant  of  the  facts  of  the  petition,  and  so*, 
he  believed,  were  the  Poor-law  commis- 
sioners. He  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  they  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
petition  in  the  first  instance. 

£arl  Stanhope :  It  may  be  printed. 

Lord  Brougham:  When  the  nobJe  Lord 
consents  to  have  (say  600)  petitions 
printed,  that  furnishes  500  reasons  for 
letting  the  commissioners  have  one.  It 
should  be  recollected,  that  these  men  are 
put  on  their  trial  on  unknown  charges; 
and  I  therefore  hope  the  noble  Lord  will 
not  refuse  this  request,  particularly  as  he 
has  behaved  so  fairly,  generally  speaking. 
[Earl  Stanhope :  Always.]  I  shall  say  "  al- 
ways," if  the  noble  Earl  do  not  make  this 
glaring  exception  to  his  rule. 

Earl  Stanhope:  I  have  no  objection 
that  it  should  be  printed  for  the  public ; 
but  I  will  not  show  any  special  favour  to 
those  dictators. — Petition  laid  on  the  table. 


Court  of  Chancery.]    Lord  Lynd- 
hurst :     My  Lords,  I  rise  to   call   your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  to  the  present 
state  of  business  in  that  court.     I  have, 
my  Lords,  undertaken  this  task  with  very 
great  reluctance,  but  I  have  been  urged 
by  representations  from  gentlemen  at  the 
bar,  practising  in  the  Court  of  Chancery^ 
from  respectable  solicitors  in  that  court, 
from   suitors,  some  of  whom  have  been 
victims  to  the  proceedings  in  that  court; 
and  I  consider  the  subject  to  be  of  such 
deep  interest  to  the  community  at  large, 
that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  comply  with 
the  request  thus  pressed  upon  me,  and  to 
bring  forward  this  question  in  the  hope  of 
devising  some  remedy  for  the  evils  com- 
plained of.     I  have,  my  Lords,   been  the 
more  anxious  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of 
the  speech  of  her  Majesty  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session.     Her  Majesty 
in  that  gracious  speech  directed  our  atten- 
tion— our  anxious  attention,  for  such  were 
the  words — to  measures  that  were  about  to 
be  submitted  to  us,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  more  certain  and  speedy  adminis-> 
tration  of  justice.     Now,  my  Lord^  there 
is  no  part  of  our  judicial  system  more  re- 
quiring amendment  than  the  practice  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  not  merely  from 
the  position  it  is  now  placed  in,  but  also 
from  the  immense  extent  of  the  interests 
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involved  in  the  judicial  decisions  and  pro- 
ceedings of  that  court.  But  months  have 
elapsed  since  Parliament  assembled,  and 
not  one  single  word  as  yet  been  said  in 
this  House  with  respect  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ;  and  no  bill,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, is  now  pending  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  on  this  subject.  Therefore, 
my  Lords,  I  feel  it  to  be  more  strongly  my 
duty  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  that  which  perhaps  they 
have  already  forgotten,  namely,  the  gra- 
cious communication  made  by  her  Majes- 
ty at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 
But,  my  Lords,  this  point  does  not  stand 
entirely  by  itself;  for,  adverting  to  that 
speech  for  the  purpose  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  find  other  great  and  important 
and  almost  overwhelming  considerations 
pressed  upon  our  serious  attention.  Not- 
withstanding this,  I  repeat  it  again,  we 
have  here  assembled,  night  after  night,  for 
upwards  of  four  months,  and  not  a  single 
bill,  on  any  subject  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance, has  originated  with  Ministers  in 
this^  House,  or  has  come  up  to  us  from  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  my  Lords,  that  we  are  with- 
out a  Government,  for  I  see  several  noble 
Lords  opposite  who  hold  high  and  respon- 
sible situations  under  the  Crown.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any 
substantial  difference  between  the  position 
of  a  country  having  no  Government  and 
that  of  a  country  having  a  Government, 
which^  from  negligence,  or  want  of  vigour, 
or  want  of  power,  is  unable  to  bring  for- 
ward, and  to  carry  through  Parliament, 
those  measures  which  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  require.  My  Lords,  pass- 
ing by  this  consideration,  1  beg  to  call 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  limited 
course  which  it  is  my  intention  to  pursue 
on  this  occasion.  I  do  not  mean,  my  Lords, 
to  enter  generally  and  at  large  into  the 
considerations  of  the  whole  subject  of  the 
courts  of  equity.  That  would  involve  me  in  a 
discussion  too  wide  and  too  entangled  for 
the  object  which  I  have  in  view.  My  ob- 
ject is,  to  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  crying  grievance  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  to  endeavour  to  apply  to  that 
grievance  an  adequate  remedy.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  I  shall  not  be  charged  with 
taking  a  narrow  and  circumscribed  view 
of  this  great  subject,  when  I  state  that  my 
object  18  to  apply  a  practical  remedy  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  mo  enormoiM  prac- 
foal  mL    H«fiii(  mtda  iim»  few  preli- 


minary  observations,  your  Lordships  will 
allow  me  to  state  what  is  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  re* 
spect  to  cases  at  this  time.  There  are 
now,  my  Lords,  upwards  of  850  cases 
standing  for  hearing  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There 
are  550  between  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  and  the  Vice- 
chancellor  ;  and  there  are  300  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  I  am  informed  by 
persons  of  eminence  in  that  Court,  that 
many  of  these  causes  have  been  standing 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  I  am  told  that 
in  the  court  over  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  so  ably 
presides,  and  in  the  Vice-chancellor's  Court, 
the  average  period  after  a  cause  is  set 
down  and  is  ready  for  hearing,  before  it 
is  heard  for  the  first  time  is  two  years  and 
a  half.  Yes ;  the  long  period  of  two  years 
and  a  half  elapses  before  that  step  is 
taken.  I  am  further  informed,  that  with 
reference  to  cases  before  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls^  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half 
elapses  prior  to  the  first  hearing.  There- 
fore, taking  these  courts  together,  I  may 
be  considered  as  not  making  an  outrageous 
statement  when  I  say,  that  on  an  average, 
two  years  elapse  before  a  case  comes  to 
be  heard.  Now,  my  Lords,  this  is  the 
grievance  of  which  I  complain.  It  is  a 
grievance  of  great  magnitude;  and,  in  or- 
der that  your  Lordships  may  understand 
the  nature  and  effect  of  that  grievance^ 
allow  me  again  to  explain,  what  has  fre- 
quently been  explained  in  this  House — 
namely,  what  is  the  meaning  and  nature 
of  a  hearing  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
A  hearing  does  not  finally  dispose  of  a 
case.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  a 
decree  is  pronounced,  by  which  certain 
other  proceedings  are  directed  to  be  taken. 
Thus,  for  instance,  an  issue  may  be  sent 
to  try  a  question  of  fact  in  a  court  of  law, 
or  an  inquiry  on  certain  points  may  be 
sent  before  the  Master.  The  cause  then 
is  in  the  Master's  office  a  year^  perhaps 
more.  The  cause  is  then  brought  back 
again  into  the  court  upon  the  Master's 
report,  and  if  both  parties  are  satisfied, 
which  is  the  most  favourable  supposition 
that  can  be  made,  then  the  cause  is  again 
to  be  set  down  and  heard  on  further  di- 
rections, and  then  the  same  interval  takes 
place  as  before.  If  it  happens,  which  is 
the  more  common  case,  that  the  parties 
do  not  concnr  in  the  Master's  report,  then 
excepliona  to  it  are  taken.    Those  excep- 
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lions  are  set  down  to  be  argued.  A  long 
time  elapses  before  the  argument  and  hear- 
ing come  on,  and  a  still  longer  before  the 
cause  is  decided.  I  think  that  the  state- 
ment which  I  have  alreadv  made  is  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  your  Lordships  of  this,  that 
if  the  case  involves  any  very  considerable 
interest,  and  is  at  all  of  a  complicated  de- 
scription, several  years  must  elapse  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  a  cause,  the 
issuing  of  a  sub|KBna,  and  the  final  deci- 
sion of  it.  The  mischief  is  the  delay 
which  takes  place  between  the  first  hear- 
ing of  the  cause  and  the  time  when  the 
Court  is  able  to  have  it  called  on  for  de- 
cision. Allow  me  to  point  out  the  obvious 
inconvcDicnces  which  arise  from  this  course. 
Your  liOrdships  are  aware,  in  the  first 
place,  that,  in  a  cause  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  all  the  parties  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  must  be  on  the  re- 
cord, cither  as  plaintiifs  or  defendants. 
In  every  important  cause,  there  are  many 
parties  in  this  situation.  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  Parties  on  the  record  die. 
One  life  falls  in,  and  then  the  cause 
abates.  It  must  be  revived  by  a  new  bill. 
It  of^en  happens,  that  some  three  or  four 
of  these  abatements  take  place  in  the 
course  of  a  suit.  Your  Lordships  will  see 
at  once  the  evil  this  produces  in  a 
suit.  Another  evil,  which  is  felt  by 
all  the  courts  in  equity,  arises  from 
the  term  fees.  There  are  now  850  causes 
standing  for  hearing  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Suppose  that  each  cause  takes 
two  years  before  it  is  heard,  the  mere  term 
fees  will  amount  to  7,000/.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  evil ;  for,  not  only 
arc  the  term  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  officers 
of  the  court,  but  also  to  the  solicitors  of 
the  parties ;  so  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  period  before  the  cause 
18  heard,  is  the  amount  of  term  fees  paid 
to  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  to  the 
solicitors.  Then  the  situation  of  par- 
ties changes,  and  therefore  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  file  a  supplemental  bill,  in  order 
to  shape  the  case  to  meet  the  new  state  of 
things,  previous  to  the  hearing.  That, 
however,  which  is  the  greatest  grievance  of 
all,  not  only  upon  the  public,  but  also 
apon  the  Court  of  Chancery,  is,  that  the 
lapse  of  time  renders  motions  necessary. 
These  are  supported  by  affidavits  on  one 
side,  and  opposed  by  affidavits  on  the 
other ;  and  in  them  are  involved  questions 
of  the  most  entangled  description.  All 
these  motions  arise  out  of  delay.    Accord- 


ingly, in  the  time    of    Lord  Cbancellor 
Hardwicke,  he  said,  *'  I  will  not  bear  your 
motion,  but  the  cause.     The  cause  must 
he  in  progress,  so  that  I  can  dispose  both 
of  the  cause  and  of  the  motion  at  once.'' 
But  the  state  of  the  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  in  the  present  day,  will  not 
allow  of  such  a  course;  for  parties  would 
evidently  invent  motions,  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  their  cause,  to  the  prejudice 
of  other  suitors.     I  have  endeavoured,  my 
Lords,  to  state  these  evils  with  as  much 
moderation  as  possible.    I  appeal,  for  con- 
firmation of  what  I  have  said  to  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  to 
my  noble   and  learned  Friend    opposite, 
(Lord  Brougham),  and  to  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
I  ask  them,  one  and  all,  whether,  in  the 
statement  which  I  have  just  made,  griev- 
ous  as  it  may  appear  to  be,   to  many  of 
your  Lordships,  there  is  any  exaggeration. 
I  rather  think,  that  I  have  understated  the 
case,  because  I  have  not  entered  into  de- 
tails upon  it.     The  fact  is,  that  the  evil  is 
great — is  grievous — is  intolerable.  I  could 
state  cases  of  this   description  over  and 
over  again  ;  but  I  will   be   content  with 
stating  one.     A  party  is  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity, charged  upon  property.     That  pro- 
perty is   encumbered    with   debt«.     The 
trustee  is  unwilling  to  discharge  his  duty^ 
and  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
protection.     Years  elapse;   and,    in   the 
mean  time,  the  family  of  the  party  entitled 
to  the  annuity  cannot  draw  a  farthing  from 
it.     They  are,  in  consequence,  either  in- 
volved in  want  and  misery,  or  are  induced 
to  raise  money  upon  usurious  interest — a 
practice  ultimately  leading  to  their  ruin  and 
destruction.     It  is  the  duty  of  your  Lord- 
ships to  provide,  not  only  for  the  effectual, 
but  also  for  the  speedy,  administration  of 
justice.  One  of  the  earliest,  and  one  of  the 
roost  revered  maxims  of  our  laws,  is  that 
justice   must   not    be   sold — that  justice 
must  not  be  denied— that  justice  must  not 
be  delayed.     The  delay  of  justice,  as  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite,  on  one 
occasion,  pointedly  remarked,  is  equivalent 
to  the  denial  of  justice ;  and  I  believe, 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
much  better  for  a  party  to  have  a  decision 
at  once  against  him  than  to  be  hung  op 
for  years  for  a  decision  of  his  claims,  even 
though  at  the  end  the  decision  should  be 
favourable.     I  beg,  my  Lords,  that  in  the 
observations  I  have  made,  and  am  about 
to  make,  that  I  may  not  be  understood  nn 
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casting  any  reflections  on  tlic  noble  and 
learned  personages  now  presiding  in  the 
Courts  of  Equity.  I  am  sure,  that  the  evilis 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  them.  My  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  and 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  I  know  perform  their  duties 
meritoriously  and  successfully.  I  make 
the  same  observation  with  regard  to  their 
learned  coadjutor,  the  Vice-Chanceilor, 
who  devotes  all  his  lime,  all  his  learning, 
aqd  all  his  energies,  to  the  business  of  his 
court.  I  do  not  ascribe  the  evils  now 
prevailing  in  the  different  Courts  of  Equity 
to  them.  I  believe,  that  they  work  most 
successfully  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. I  believe,  that  they  employ  more 
time,  and  exercise  more  energy  in  pcrform- 
hig  their  duty  than  any  country  ought  to 
require  of  its  judges.  I  am  one  of  those 
persons  who  think,  that  a  judge  should 
not  occupy  his  mind  wholly  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  There  is  not  any 
pursuit  which  does  not  tend,  if  a  man 
devotes  himself  exclusively  to  it,  to  narrow 
the  intellect  and  contract  the  understand- 
ing. A  judjje  ought  to  look  abroad,  and 
to  cultivate  literature  and  science,  for  the 
lights  they  so  acquire  reflect  back  on  the 
bench,  and  aflbrd  force  and  vigor  to  the 
judgment  there  pronounced.  When  I  say, 
that  this  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  any  want  of  learning  or  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  learned  judges  now  presiding 
in  tne  Courts  of  Chancery,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  fortify  what  I  have  just  stated  by 
a  reference  to  facts.  I  will  not  go  back 
for  them  for  more  than  twenty  years.  I 
will  read  an  extract  from  a  return  made  to 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
your  Lordships  will  see  from  it  what  has 
been  the  state  of  things  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  I  find,  that  in  the  year  1819,  at 
the  close  of  Michaelmas  Term,  950  causes 
were  set  down  for  hearing.  I  find,  that  in 
the  year  1824  the  number  was  906.  I  find, 
that  in  the  year  1829  it  was  700.  I  find, 
that  in  the  year  1834,  at  the  period  when 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
retired  from  the  Woolsack — a  period  to 
which  I  shall  presently  advert  more  par- 
ticularly— it  was  only  491.  I  find,  that 
in  the  year  1835  it  was  630,  then  746, 
then  773,  and  now  it  amounts,  as  I  have 
already  told  your  Lordships,  to  850.  You 
will  find,  my  Lords,  from  these  returns, 
that  on  an  average  of  twenty  years  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  always   laboured 
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far  as  regarded  causes  standing  for  hearing. 
I  have  adverted,  my  Lords,  to  the  period 
of  1834  as  the  period  when  the  smallest 
number  of  causes  was  standing  forbearing. 
I  ascribe  it  in  part  to  the  able  superin- 
tendence of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
opposite  (Lord  Brougham),  and  to  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  despatching  busi- 
ness enjoyed  by  Sir  John  Leach,  who 
heard  more  causes  in  a  given  time  than 
any  judge  who  ever  preceded,  and  I  be- 
lieve than  any  judge  who  is  ever  likely  to 
succeed  him.  I  ascribe  it  also  to  another 
circumstance  of  the  greatest  importance — 
F  mean  that  in  the  year  1832,  just  two 
years  before  the  period  I  am  speaking  of, 
the  bankruptcy  business,  which  fortned  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  business  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  was  transferred  to 
another  tribunal.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  such  has  been  the  increase  of  business 
in  that  court,  that  the  arrears  are  again 
augmenting,  and  there  still  remain  850 
causes  for  hearing.  I  know,  my  Lords, 
that  it  has  been  said — and  I  am  most 
anxious  to  vindicate  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery on  this  point— that  these  evils  did 
not  exist  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke. 
I  beg  leave  to  say  that  that  is  an  entire 
mistake.  There  arc  various  publications 
of  that  period  which  describe  the  Court 
of  Chancery  of  that  day  as  deserving  of 
the  same  complaints  which  are  made 
against  it  at  present.  It  is  therein  stated, 
that  great  delay  prevailed  in  its  process, 
and  that  there  was  the  same  want  of  de- 
cisions, and  in  a  word  the  same  evils  now 
complained  of.  One  of  these  publica- 
tions, entitled  Animadversions  on  the 
Court  of  Chancery f  appeared  in  1756. 
But  the  answer  usually  given  to  this  is, 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  then  in  a 
diflerent  state  from  that  in  which  it  is 
now.  It  is  true  that  there  is  now  an  ad- 
ditional judge  in  that  court.  It  is  true 
that  the  court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
has  been  new  modelled,  and  that  the  bu- 
siness in  bankruptcy  has  been  removed 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration  on  one  side ;  but 
then  again  on  the  other,  the  business  of 
the  court  has  greatly  increased.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  from  the  wool- 
sack, by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
about  three  years  ago,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  cases  now  set  down  for  hearing 
exceeds  by  three  times  the  amount  of 
those  set  down  for  hearing  in  the  time  of 
Lord  Cbaucellor  Hardwicke,    It  appears 
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that  petitions,  a  very  important  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery^  now 
exceed  the  namber  of  petitions  in  Lord 
Hardwicke's  time  by  seven  to  one ;  and 
that  the   motions,  which    now  form  so 
heavy  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  court, 
exceed  the  motions  of  Lord  Hardwicke's 
time  in  the  very  same  proportion.    I  think 
that  this  statement,  which  I  have  taken 
pains  to  verify  by  looking  at  the  original 
documents,  forms  a  complete  answer  to 
the  complaints  now  maae    against  that 
court,  and  to  the  averment  that  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  having  the  learning,  vigour^ 
and  energy  of  Lord  Hardwicke,   would 
soon  get  rid  of  the  accumulation  of  ar- 
rears now   pressing  so    heavily  upon    it. 
That  accumulation  of  arrears,  my  Lords, 
has  existed  as  long  as  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery itself.      We  are  told  that  when  Wol- 
sey  gave  up  the  great  seal  there  was  an 
accumulation  of  arrears  in  the  court  over 
which  he  presided.     I  know  from  the  life 
of  his  distinguished  successor.  Sir  T.  More, 
that  he  devoted  himself  day  and  night,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  judicial  career, 
to  get  rid  of  that  accumulation.  We  know, 
by  reference   to  the  celebrated  speech  of 
Lord  Bacon,  in  the  reign  of  James  1st.,  that 
the  same  evil  existed  then, and  we  know  also 
that  he  pointed  out  a  way  in  which  he  con- 
ceived that  it  might  be  remedied.     We 
have  also  a  right  to  draw  the  same  infer- 
ence   from    a    statement  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liams, who  said  that  whilst  he  presided  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  he  had  decided 
more  causes  in  one  year  than  had  been 
decided  in   seven  by  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors,    I  say  nothing  as  to  the  satisfac- 
tion which  his  decisions  afforded  either  to 
the  public,  or  to  the  parties  affected  by 
them.      In   the  time  of  Charles  1st  we 
find  the  same  complaints  respecting  the 
delays  and  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     We  find  that  Lord  Coke  de- 
clared that  there  was   more   business   in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  than  the   Lord 
Chancellor  or   the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
with  all  their  industrvi  could  possibly  dis- 
pose of.     We  find  likewise  that  a  bill  was 
then  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  two  additional 
judges  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  get 
rid  of  that  arrear  of  business.    What  was 
the  history  of  that  bill?     It  was  aban- 
doned, but  for  what  cause  is  not  clearly 
ascertained.     In  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd 
ive  find  by  reference  to  Roger  North's  life 


of  his  brother.  Lord  Keeper  North,  that 
the  same  complaints  then  existed  i  indeed, 
he  attributes  the  death  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
to  the  vexation  which  he  felt  from  bemg 
unable  to  keep  down  the  arrears  of  his 
court.     The  same  complaints    continued 
to  be  repeated  in  the  time  of  Lord  Soroers, 
of  Lord  Cowper,  and  of  Lord  Hardwicke. 
There  are  persons  now  present,  my  Lords, 
who  can  carry  back  their  recollection  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  and  who  can  inform  your 
Lordships  that  the  same  complaints  have 
continued  from  their  earliest  memory  down 
to  the  present  hour.     Why  have  1  stated 
this,  my  Lords  ?    To  show  that  there  is 
nothing  personal   in  my  motion — to  sa- 
tisfy you  that  there  is  no  hope   by  any 
change  of  the  judge  to  get  rid  of  the  evils 
of  the  system.  Your  Lordships  are,  there- 
fore, bound  to  apply  a  remedy  to   them 
forthwith.     Why  it  has  not  been  sooner 
applied  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.     A  trial  to 
apply  a  remedy  was  made,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  m  the  time  of  Charles  Ist, 
but  was    abandoned    subsequently,     for 
some  reason  or  other  which  has  not  been 
distinctly  transmitted  to  us.     But  is  that 
any  reason  why  we  should  give   up  for 
ever  the  hope  of  a  remedy  ?     Here  are  a 
number  of  causes  too  great  for  the  num- 
ber of  judges  to  hear  and  decide  on.  Here 
is  a  mass  of  business  beyond  their  phy- 
sical strength  and  energy  to  perform.   No 
three  judges  could  do  it,  and  it  g^es  on 
regularly  increasing.      What  would  you 
do,  my  Lords,  in  any  similar  affair  ?  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  manual  labour, 
where  a  quantity  of  work  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  given  time.     If  you  had  not 
hands  sufficient  to  execute  it,  you  would 
put  on  more  hands;  you  would  call  for 
greater  power,  until  you  had  got  power 
adequate  to  the  emergency.      Now,    I 
maintain  that  the  judges  should  be  above 
their  work,  not  oppressed  by  it.    No  man 
can  decide  rightly  who  is  always  teajMcf 
to  decide  speedily.     A  judgpe  ®"5**  ^^ 
have  time  for  deliberation,  in  omtt  to 
satisfy  the  public  and  the  parties  on  whose 
interests  he  is  called  to  decide.     When  I 
had  the  honour  of  holding  the  great  seal 
I  acted  on  this  principle*     I  found  it  im- 
possible to  keep  down  the  arrears  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.    The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  see  whether  I  could  remodel  the 
Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.     At 
that  time  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  sate  four 
times-a-week,  but  only  three  hours  each 
evening,  or  about  twelve  hours  in  the  week. 
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In  substance,  he  did  not  sit  twelve  hours 
in  the  week  ;  for,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
broke  up  earlier  than  it  would  have  other- 
wise done,  in  order  to  let  the  counsel 
practising  in  it,  attend  before  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  at  six  in  the  evening.    I  ap- 

filied  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
ate  Sir  John  Leach,  on  the  subject ;  and 
I  asked  him,  if  he  would  give  up  his  even- 
ing sittings,  and  sit  in  the  morning,  as 
the  other  judges  were  accustomed  to  sit. 
I  owe  it  to  the  memory  of  that  learned 
Judge,  to  say,  that  he  agreed  promptly, 
and  at  once,  to  my  proposition.  The  effects 
of  that  change  were  soon  discovered.  The 
arrear  was  kept  down ;  but  still  the  mea- 
sure was  not,  I  contend,  adequate  to  the 
occasion.  I  thought,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  something  further  should  be 
done.  I  considered,  that  permanent  im- 
provement was  hopeless,  without  a  legis- 
lative measure.  I,  therefore,  brought  in 
a  bill  on  the  subject,  which  I  renewed  in  a 
subsequent  session,  and  which,  fortunately, 
received  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
your  Lordships.  It  was  supported  by 
those  great  lawyers.  Lord  Tenterden  and 
Lord  Eldon,  and,  I  believe,  by  Lord 
Redesdale  also.  It  went  down  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  I  know  not 
from  what  cause— whether  it  was  from 
party,  or  from  some  other  cause— but  my 
worthy  Friend  opposite  took  no  part  in  it. 
But,  I  believe,  from  some  motive  of  party, 
It  was  there  violently  opposed.  An  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  a  former  col- 
league of  mine.  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  strenuous  op- 
position which  he  directed  against  it. 
The  terms  which  he  applied  to  the  bill 
itself  and  to  the  prospective  judges  under 
it,  were  of  the  most  extraordinary  descrip- 
tion. By-the-by,  1  recollect  now,  that 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
(Lord  Brougham)  did  take  a  part  in  that 
opposition.  He  said,  that  it  would  make 
the  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  sine- 
cure—-that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the  fees  of 
his  office,  and  that  he  would  soon  devolve 
all  its  duties  upon  his  deputy.  Whatever 
was  the  motive,  the  opposition  to  my  bill 
was  carried  on  for  two  days  with  great 
vigour.  A  vote  was,  however,  come  to  at 
last,  in  its  favour.  In  a  few  days  after- 
wards, the  demise  of  the  Crown  took  place, 
and  the  bill  was,  in  consequence,  aban- 
doned for  the  session.  I  merely  state  this, 
to  show  that  my  views  on  this  subject 


have  always  been  the  same,  and  that  I 
have  long  thought,  that  there  were  more 
causes  to  be  decided  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery than  the  Judges  of  that  court  were 
physically  able  to  decide.  Then,  my 
Lords,  it  this  be  the  case,  you  ought  to 
have,  and  you  must  have,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Judges.  It  is  true,  that  it  may  be  a 
great  inconvenience  to  establish  a  new 
court.  It  is  true,  that  it  may  be  an  incon- 
venience to  the  bar,  and  many  persons 
connected  with  it.  But  let  us  look,  my 
Lords,  at  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
There  may  be  an  inconvenience,  such  as  I 
have  stated  ;  but,  that  inconvenience  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  evil  which  exists  now, 
when  causes  of  the  deepest  importance 
to  the  interests  of  families  remain  unheard 
and  undecided,  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
physical  force  in  your  Judges.  One  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  which  I  proposed  was 
continually  brought  forward  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  to  it  I  beg  leave, 
for  a  moment,  to  advert,  because  it  is 
material.  At  that  time,  the  business  of 
bankruptcy  was  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  it  occupied  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  both  of  the  Chancellor  and 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  a  gentleman  now 
no  more,  who  took  the  Court  of  Chancery 
under  his  protection  for  a  great  manv 
years,  always  said — **  Why  not  detach 
the  business  of  bankruptcy  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ?  That  will  give  suf- 
ficient relief;  it  is  unnecessary  to  appoint 
an  additional  judge;  the  object  will  be 
attained  by  relieving  the  Court  of  its 
bankruptcy  jurisdiction."  I  objected  to 
that  course — first,  because  I  thought  the 
relief  would  be  altogether  insufficient; 
and  next,  I  objected  to  it  because  I  con- 
sidered, that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  bankruptcy  was  better  vested  in 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  than 
in  any  other  tribunal.  The  experiment, 
however,  was  tried  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Brougham) 
very  soon  after  he  accepted  the  Great 
Seal.  I  say  not  whether  the  appellate 
tribunal  that  has  been  substituted  in  lieu 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  be  or  be  not  an 
improvement,  because  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  question ;  but  I  ad- 
vert to  the  separation  of  bankruptcy  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  this  purpose — 
to  show  that  I  was  right  in  the  opinion  I 
then  gave,  that  the  relief  thus  afforded 
would  not  be  sufficient.  The  separation 
undoubtedly  relieved  the  Lord  Cbancellot 
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(HhI  lli:it  olijcct  he  did  ac'Corn}/lis!i.     'riice 
il,  at  I  his  tiioriiciit,  no  aireur  wiili  respect 
lij  appcalH  ;  and,  therefore,  the  ar^ume&i 
to  whurli  I  rrl'cr  rlocs  not  now  tt|j[>Iy.     But 
It    is  Haid,  th:it   l!i<i  Chancellor  c-un   n-jw 
ili'voii*  his  liiiiir  to  oiiginul  causes.     I  be- 
Ih'Vi*  ihai  his!  year  my  nohic  and  lenrni^d 
l''iii'iid   (III   ihu    Woolsack   heard    between 
ntxiy  aiirj   •4rvi.'iity  <mii<i('S,  bnt  I  don't    he- 
lii'Vf  that  he  has  lately  heard  many  original 
r.titii'h.     I  am  told  that  appeals  are   on 
the  increase,  and  1  know,   from    the  state 
of  IjiisincKH  in  this  House,  that  it  is  iin. 
possihie  to  (;ive  any  ettcctual   attcndiinco 
on  original  rausi.-s.     There  are  lOU  appeals 
iindicirh'd  ;    forty,   or   nearly   forty,  have 
heen  heard,  and  are  waiting  for  judgment ; 
and  sixty  remain  to  be  heard,  with  only 


bluh'il.  wiMild  111-,  if  lluil  iiiiMicdiati*  olijrct  ahniit  six  weeks  of  the  Session  before  us. 
liitii  lit-cii  ite'-uiiiphnhi'd,  (n  direet  my  :  I  have  now,  my  Ix»rds,  pointed  out  the 
itlli'iilHiii  lo  thr  ii|ipilhiii'  jun.sdieiion  of  ■  evil,  and  what  appears  to  mc  the  practical 
ihi'- ( 'ouit.  t  I'oiinidrrt'd  it  prnnalure  to  remedy.  What  makes  the  want  of  the 
c'lidi'itviiur  to  ri'foitii  llie  appillati*  juris-  '  application  of  this  remedy  the  more  ex- 
dictum  tinlil  I  had  fii^l  taken  the  ukans  '  traordinary  is  what  I  am  now  about  to 
for  u'I'uiiiiiiij'  till'  |.M«Mt  and  ^'rii'vous  de-  I  mention-  -the  stale  of  the  Court  of  I'.xchc- 
fcrl  tin*  dirlieit'iiey  of  the  power  for  j  tjuer.  'J'iie  Kxci»e(|uer  is  a  court  of  ccpiity 
hritiiii^  t!itiiriiM.  When  it  was  su^;;ested  I  as  well  as  a  court  of  law;  they  arc  sepa- 
ihal  u  new  )ud|;i'  hIkmiIiI  be  ujipointed  for  :  rate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
the  |jnipiitr  of  fueihtatiu'^  the  hcariiii;  of!  Court  (jf  Exchequer  in  crpiity  has  all  the 
i'liUMrn,  it  has  hei-ii  met  by  this  oijHcrvji-  !  marhiiii'ry  of  the  Court  of  Chancery— -it 
liiiii  : — •'  What  '^uojI  would  yon  do  by  it  ?  ,  has  all  the  otbces,  all  the  olliccrs,  every- 
Yuu  will  uuty  iucrcusc  the  number  of  aji-  |  thing  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  consti- 
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tuling  a  proper  court ;  but  there  is  no 
judge.  You  have  a  court  without  a  judge, 
as  far  as  equity  is  concerned.  Let  me  not 
be  mistaken.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend>  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  when  he 
can  be  spared  from  the  common  law  busi- 
ness, sits  in  equity  ;  Baron  Alderson,  too, 
when  he  can  be  spared,  sits  in  equity,  and 
both  administer  justice  on  the  equity  side, 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  bar  and 
the  suitors.  But  this  is  done  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  the  common  law  business 
of  the  Court,  and  in  the  next  place  not 
one-third  of  the  time  which  a  permanent 
judge  could  give  in  equity  arc  they  able 
to  devote  in  consequence  of  their  other 
duties.  Not  only  so,  it  is  productive  also 
of  this  great  inconvenience  : — There  is  as 
much  common  law  business  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  as  in  the  Queen's  Bencli ; 
there  is  the  same  establishment  of  judges ; 
how  inconvenient,  then,  the  judges  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  not  being  too  numerous, 
to  draw  away  one  of  the  judges  from  the 
Exchequer  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing justice  in  a  court  of  equity  ?  I  have 
conversed  with  those  learned  persons,  and 
they  tell  me  that  the  inconvenience  to  the 
Court  on  the  common  law  side  is  extremely 
great.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  they 
should  not  have  five  judges  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  common  law,  when  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  so  greatly  inferior  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, has  five  judges  entirely  occupied 
with  the  common  law  business  of  that 
Court.  What  then  is  the  obvious  reme- 
dy? To  appoint  a  permanent  judge  on 
the  equity  side  of  the  Exchequer.  Leave 
tlie  five  common  law  judges  to  administer 
the  common  law  of  that  court,  and  appoint 
an  equity  judge  to  preside  over  the  equity 
side.  Is  not  this  an  obvious  remedy  ? 
Why  not  adopt  it  ?  What  can  be  more 
plain,  simple,  and  rational?  What  ob- 
jection can  possibly  be  urged  against  it? 
It  is  not  the  first  time  f  have  made  this 
proposition.  I  have  made  it  over  and 
over  again ;  but  by  some  fatality,  when 
the  Court  of  Chancery  is  concerned,  no 
two  persons  can  concur  in  opinion,  and 
nothing  is  done.  But  I  am  not  wedded 
to  this  particular  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
the  evil.  If  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack,  or  my  noble  and  learned 
Friends  opposite  (Lords  Brougham  and 
Langdale),  think  any  other  means  better 
calculated  to  attain  the  object  in  view, — if 
they  think  it  better  to  have  another  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  instead  of  hav- 


ing a  complete  equity  judge  in  the  Ex* 
chequer,  1  will  accede  to  their  proposition. 
I  will  do  still  more.  I  say,  that  such  is 
the  state  of  equity  business,  and  such 
would  be  the  increase  of  equity  business 
if  there  was  the  power  to  carry  it  on,  that 
there  would  not  be  too  much  force  if  there 
were  both  an  equity  judge  in  the  Exche* 
qucr,  and  an  additional  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  This  would  be  attended 
with  the  additional  advantage,  that  it 
would  enable  one  of  those  judges  to  act 
as  permanent  president  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  That 
court  will  never  be  a  completely  effective 
court,  palatable  to  the  bar  and  to  the 
suitors,  until  you  have  a  permanent  judge 
presiding  in  it.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Brougham),  whenever  his 
important  avocations  admit,  presides  there 
with  great  advantage  to  the  suitors  and 
the  public  ;  but  that  is  merely  temporary  ; 
we  are  to  look  forward  to  the  future  ;  we 
shall  not  always  have  the  assistance  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  in  that  depart- 
ment :  and  1  think,  therefore,  one  of  the 
most  importantand  beneficial  consequences 
of  the  measure  I  propose  is,  that  it  would 
give  a  permanent  president  to  the  .Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  is 
necessary  above  all  things  from  a  considera- 
tion to  which  I  must  for  a  moment  allude. 
The  consideration  h  this  :— The  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  conver- 
sant not  in  equity  alone,  not  in  common 
law  alone,  but  it  has  to  administer 
Spanish  law,  two  different  kinds  of  French 
law,  and  Dutch  law ;  it  has  to  direct  its 
attention  to  all  these  various  departments, 
how  important,  then,  is  it,  to  have  a 
permanent  president,  in  order  that  he  may 
feel  it  his  duty  to  qualify  himself  to  ad- 
minister justice  in  such  complicated  mat- 
ters with  satisfaction  to  the  suitors  of  the 
court.  Another  practical  advantage  of 
no  inconsiderable  importance,  which  would 
result  from  this,  would  be,  that  the  bar  of 
the  learned  judge  would  follow  him  from 
bis  equity  court  to  the  Privy  Council, 
The  bar  would  also  become  possessed  of 
that  information  which  was  necessary  to 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  there  would 
thus  be  a  permanent  bar,  and  a  permanent 
judge  to  administer  justice  in  one  of  the 
most  important  tribunals  of  the  country, 
I  would  appeal  to  the  noble  Marquess,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  who  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  pro- 
ceedings in  that  courts  and  the  nature  of 
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the  busineis  which  comes  before  it,  whe- 
ther what  I  hare  stated  is  not  correct,  and 
whether  benefits  the  most  important  would 
not  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  mea- 
sure which  I  have  proposed.  I  hate  en- 
deavoured, my  Lords,  to  confine  myself, 
according  to  what  I  stated  at  the  outset, 
to  one  point.  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
various  considerations  that  present  them- 
selves as  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  They  are  complicated  beyond 
measure.  But  here  is  one  evil  on  which  I 
place  my  finger  —  a  grievance  the  most 
neavy  that  prevails  in  that  court — namely, 
the  arrears  of  causes  set  down  for  hearing. 
It  IS  to  that  I  apply  my  present  remedy ; 
and  I  trust  I  shall  be  successful  in  propor- 
tion to  the  simplicity  and  singleness  of  my 
view.  If  I  had  entangled  it  with  other 
matter  connected  with  the  Court,  your 
Lordships  would  have  lost  sight  of  my  real 
and  main  object.  It  is  because  I  am  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a  practical  remedy  to 
a  great  practical  evil,  that  I  have  confined 
myself  to  this  view  of  the  case.  I  know 
there  are  persons  connected  with  the  profes- 
sion who  say  you  should  begin  at  the  other 
end  ;  that  vou  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
consider  the  appellate  jurisdiction  and 
new  model  the  whole  system.  I  say,  I 
will  not  embark  in  that  course,  different 
opinions  exist  with  respect  to  it,  and  the 
best  means  of  attaining  the  end  proposed, 
and  if  we  once  engage  in  a  controversy 
of  that  kind  the  object  I  have  in  view 
never  will  be  attained.  My  noble  and 
Learned  Friend,  on  the  Woolsack  three 
years  ago,  brought  forward  his  plan  for  a 
reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  was 
not  approved  of  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  Brougham).  He 
also  had  a  plan  much  more  comprehen- 
sive and  much  more  extensive  than  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack. My  noble  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  (Lord  Langdale)  has 
also  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, i  say  nothing  as  to  the  merits  of 
these  respective  plans.  I  don^t  wish  to 
interfere  in  this  war  of  giants,  I  don't 
think  myself  safe  within  the  wind  of  such 
commotion.  I  wish  to  take  a  more  hum- 
ble course.  Cautus  minium  may  be  said 
of  me,  I  admit  the  timidusque  procellce ; 
it  is  because  I  fear  the  storm  that  I  have 
not  taken  a  more  extended  course ;  and 
now,  having  pointed  out  what  I  consider 
the  proper  remedy  for  the  practical    evil 


which  I  have  exposed,  I  leave  the  case  b 
the  hands  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  I 
shall  be  asked,  ^  Do  yon  meantointrodoce 
a  bill  ?"  I  answer  distinctly  no,  I  might 
succeed  in  carrying  a  bill  throagh  this 
House;  but  1  fear  the  probability  is,  it 
would  somehow  or  other  share  the  fate  of 
my  former  bill,  in  another  place.  I  wish 
it  should  have  a  father  that  can  better 
support  and  protect  it  in  the  warfare  in 
which  it  must  engage.  I  think  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  or 
some  Member  of  the  Government,  if  they 
agree  in  the  general  view  1  take,  ought  to 
bring  in  a  bill  upon  this  subject.  If  they 
do  so,  the  measure  shall  receive  my  most 
cordial  support,  because,  I  own,  I  am 
anxious  for  the  attainment  of  the  great 
object  I  have  in  view,  not  merely  as  a 
member  of  a  profession  with  which  I  have 
been  long  connected,  but,  above  all,  be- 
cause I  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  suitors  and  of  the 
community  at  large.  My  Lords,  I  beg 
leave,  in  conclusion,  to  move,  as  a  matter 
of  form,  for  certain  returns,  of  which  I 
gave  notice  on  a  former  occasion. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  in  presenting 
himself  thus  early  to  take  part  in  this 
most  important  discussion,  he  had  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  he  was  always  ready  to  do, 
the  great  ability  of  the  statement  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  who  had  just 
addressed  their  Lordships.     As  no    man 
expressed  himself  more  clearly,  he  believed 
he  might  say,  few  men  thought  so  well  on 
any  subject  to  which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  applied  his  vigorous  understanding, 
and  on  a  matter  which  had  occupied  his 
thoughts  so  long,  on  which  his  own  expe* 
rience  was  so  large,  and  which  now,  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time,  he  had  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  House,  it  might 
well  be  expected  that  vigour  would  not 
be  applied  in  vain.     He  had  but  one  ob- 
jection to  his  statement,  and  that  applied 
solely  to  the  latter  two  or  three  sentences. 
He  grieved,  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  did  not  take  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands.      He  was  convinced,  that  a 
measure  matured  by  him,  digested  under 
his  own  immediate  inspection,  with  the 
lights  he  had,  and  the  assistance  out  of 
doors  he  could  command,  would  have  the 
certainty  of  insuring  the  respectful  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  and  every  chance 
of  its  final  sanction.     He  was  not  quite  so 
sure  of  its  fate  if  left  to  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack,    It  was 
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true,  undoubtedly,  as  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  had  stated,  that 
the  subject  had  been  recommended  gene- 
rally in  the  Queen's  Speech :  but  so  had 
many  other  matters.     For  his  own  part, 
he  was  rather  alarmed,  that  the  subject 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  speech  from 
the  Throne.    If  it  had  not  been  referred 
to  at  all,  there  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
a  better  chance  of  something  being  done 
with  respect  to  it.     His  comfort,  however, 
was,  that  it  had  not  been  the  subject  of  a 
royal  message.     If  it  had,  he  should  not 
have  been  much  surprised  if  some  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Colleagues  had   pro- 
posed to  put  off  his  measure  till  the  year 
of  grace  1842.     However,  as  it  had  not 
been  messaged  as  well  as  speeched,  the 
subject  of  Chancery  reform  had  still  some 
chance  of  being  taken  up  within  some 
reasonable  time.     It  was   impossible    to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion.    Far  from  overstating,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  indeed  understated 
the  case.    His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  mentioned  the  different  plans  which 
had  been  before  Parliament  at  various 
times;  his  own,  the  measure  introduced 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
woolsack,  and  the  proposition  of  his  noble 
and   learned   Friend  the   Master  of  the 
Rolls,  which  was  never  embodied,  he  be- 
lieved, in  a  bill.      Having  been   much 
blamed,  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  he  had  many  reasons  for  not 
pressing  on  Parliament  any  larger  mea- 
sures of  Chancery  reform  than  he  had 
propounded,  and  some  of  which  had  been 
carried  into  effect.  One  reason  was  this  :— 
He  had  undertaken  to  attempt  the  reform 
of  that  court  on  a  large  scale,  but  he  had 
a  very  great  inclination  of  opinion,  he 
would  not  say  before  trial,  but  as  strong 
an  inclination  of  opinion  as  speculatively 
and  prospectively  he  could  entertain,  that 
part,  and  a  very  great  part,  of  the  delay  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  was  owing  to  their 
neglect,  God  knew  he  could  not  say,  the 
incapacity,  of  those  who  administered  it — 
but  rather  the  multiplicity  of  their  con- 
cerns, and  a  habit  which  some  of  them 
had  got  into  of  not  deciding  the  causes 
when  brought  before  them.     He  was  now 
stating,  after   the  death  of  one  of  the 
greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest  lawyer  that 
ever  lived,  what  he  had  said  repeatedly 
during  the  life  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  his  celebrated  brother,  then  a 
Member  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
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— that  he  bad  all  the  great  faculties  of  a 
most  illustrious  judge,  the  most  profound 
learning  any  lawyer  in  this  country  ever 
possessed,  the  utmost  possible  subtlety 
with  which   a    human    mind  could    be 
armed,  the  greatest  industry  and  perse- 
verance with  which  it  was  possib^  for 
mortal  man  to  be  gifted ;  but  that  he  had, 
not  originally,  but  acquired,  a  very  bad 
habit,  which  grew  on  him,  of  not  attend- 
ing, such  was  the  real  truth,  to  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel  who  were  arguing  before 
him — the  prolixity  of  counsel  securing  the 
inattention  of  the  judge — the  inattention 
of  the  judge  increasing  by  reaction  the 
prolixity  of  the  bar,  till  at  last  he  decided 
cases  at  a  great  interval  of  time  after 
hearing  the  arguments,  not  so  much  upon 
those  arguments  as  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, formed  by  reading  the  whole  papers 
in  the  cause.    That,  undoubtedly,  was  a 
great  misfortune  both  to  Lord  Eldon  and 
the  profession ;  but  it  became  latterly  an 
inveterate  habit,  which  he  could  not  get 
the  better  of.     His  opinion  therefore  was, 
that  a  judge  of  infinitely  less  learning  and 
capacity  might  get  through  more  work  by 
applying  his  mind   more  closely  to  the 
business  of  the  court,  and   adopting  a 
more  judicious  arrangement,  by  sitting  a 
greater  number  of  hours  each  day,  by  act- 
ing on  a  maxim  that  might  be  applied  to 
time  as  well  as  money — take  care  of  the 
minutes,  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of 
themselves ;   by  not   coming  iuto  court 
when  the  clock  struck   3,  but  regularly 
when  it  struck  10.     He  had  stated  this  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  on 
these  grounds  that  he  had   assisted  in 
throwing  out  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
bill.     His  noble  and  learned  Friend  was 
much  mistaken  if  he  thought  he  had  not 
taken  a  share  in  throwing  out  the  bill ;  he 
had  taken  an  active  part  against  it,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  a  needless  measure, 
and  he  took  to  himself  the  principal  share 
of  the  praise  or  blame  to  which  its  rejec- 
tion might  give  rise.     During  the  recess 
which  ensued  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown, 
he  was  asked,  whether  he  would  renew  his 
opposition  in  the  event  of  the  bill  being 
brought  forward  again.     He  answered, 
that  he  certainly  should,  and  the  bill  was 
in  consequence  withdrawn. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  hardly  remembered 
the  circumstance,  but  he  knew  there  was 
a  majority  of  41  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading. 

Lord  Brougham:  Oh,  that  was  no  very 
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great  majority ;  that  was  in  the  days  of 
efficient  majorities,  and  would  be  reckoned 
but  small.     When  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
took  the  great  seal,  he  was  bound  to  act 
according  to  his  own  feelings  of  what  was 
proper,  and  if  he  had  proposed  to  create  a 
new  judge  for  the  relief  of  his  own  court 
and  his  own  ease,  it  would  have  been  said 
at  once,  **  Oh,  you  have  totally  changed 
your  opinion  ;   you  were  against  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  judge  formerly,  when  you 
were  at  the  bar  and  had  no  interest  in  the 
matter,    but   now,   when   you   are   over- 
whelmed by  the  load  of  business,  you  con- 
fess that  you  were  wrong,   and  that  we 
were  right;  you  fly  for  help  to  the  quarter 
whence  no  help  was  to  be  sought,  and 
hasten  to  increase  the  number  of  judges.'* 
It  was  quite  clear  that  he  could  not  do  any 
such  thing ;  but  he  had  another  reason, 
for  his  opinion  remained  unchanged,  and 
further  reflection  and  nearer  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  matters  only  confirmed 
his  opinion.   What,  then,  was  his  bounden 
duty?     He  apprehended    no  one  could 
deny  that  it  was  to  act  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  try  all  means,  however  feeble 
and  however  inferior  to  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors his  own  energies  might  be,  to 
grapple  with  the  giant  evil  and  keep  down 
the  arrears,  and  thus  prevent  the  business 
from    becoming    entirely    unmanageable. 
That  was  the  principle  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  if  he  had  failed,  he  would 
then  have  had  recourse  to  the  remedy  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  because  he 
should  then  have  become  convinced  that 
there   were   fatal    objections   against   the 
system,  not  of  a  personal  nature,  and  that 
there  must  be  another  judge.     He  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend,  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  deterred  from  adding  another  judge 
by  any  consideration  of  expense,  for  the 
expenses  incurred,  from  the  number  of  ar- 
reurs,   would    much    more   than     support 
another  judge.     The   fees  levied   by  the 
court,  independently  of  the  expenses  of 
the  solicitors  employed  by  the  parties,  and 
the  expenses  of  additional  motions  made 
in    court,   would   more   than  defray   the 
salary.     It  was  not  very  pleasant  to  refer 
to  his  own  experience  while  he  presided 
in  the  court,  and  it  would  be  intolerable  if 
he  were  obliged  to  make  invidious  com- 
parisoos  between  himself  and  others ;  but, 
as  it  might  facilitate  their  coming  to  a 
just  conclusion  on  the  question  of  the  ne- 
cessity of    additional  judges,   he   would 
shortly  state  what  he  had  himself  done. 


When  he  took  the  great  seal  there  were 
125  appeals  in  arrear.     Original  causes 
had   not  been   heard  by  the  Chancellor 
since  1814,  when  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court  was  created.   During  the  first  year, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  further  arrear  and 
satisfy  the  suitors,  he  heard  the  enormous 
number  of  140  causes,  besides  a  great 
number    of   motions.      The  result   was, 
that  the  list  was  gone  through ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  only  eight  appeals 
were  set  down.     When  he  asked  if  there 
were  any  of  those  v\hich  could  be  heard, 
the  reply  was,  none  whatever,  and  if  be 
had  forced  anv  of  them  on,  it  mi^ht  have 
had  the  effect  of  causing  an  appeal  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  compromised 
by  the  parties.     Thus,  by  a  year's  exer- 
tion, all  the  arrear  was  got  rid  of  in  the 
Chancellor's  branch  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, as  well  as  all  the  arrear  in  the  House 
of  Lords.     The  number  of  appeals  from 
his  judgments  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  had 
been  unprecedentedly  small — only  seven 
or  eight  out  of  the  enormous  number  of 
causes  he  had  heard,  and  of  these,  three 
only  had  been  reversed.     He  had  a  right 
therefore,  to  say,  that  there  had  been  no 
overhaste,  that  the  business  had  been  fully 
done ;  all   this  had  been  done  in  the  old 
state  of  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  he  had  sat  five  or  six  weeks  in 
bankruptcy  that  very  year,  there  being 
then  as  much  bankruptcy  business  as  there 
had  been  under  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  mentioned  these  things,  rather  as  bear- 
ing on  the  question  before  their  Lordships, 
than  for  the  purpose  of  controverting  the 
grossly  ridiculous  assertions  made  out  of 
doors  by  some  Members  of  the  profession ; 
such  as  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack  was  the  first  Chancellor 
since  the  institution  of  a  court  of  equity 
who  had  heard  original  causes.     This  had 
been  stated  by  a  Member  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  bar ;  yet  the  fact  was,  that  Lord 
Eldon  was  the  first  Chancellor  who  did 
not  hear  original  causes^  the  hearing  of 
such  causes  having  been  discontinued  only 
since  1814.     Grosser,  coarser,  more  stu- 
pid ignorance,  than  these  learned  persons 
had  been  guilty  of  he  could  not  conceive ; 
and  yet  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  state- 
ment had  been  made  in  the  presence  of 
some  officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Lord  Lyndhurst :  no  person  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  Court  of  Chancery 
could  mitke  such  a  statement. 

Lord  Brougftam:  certainly,  no  person 
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mcquainted  with  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  England.  It  had  also  been  said,  that 
his  judgments  were  beacons  which  suc- 
ceeding Chancellors  ought  to  avoid.  No 
mis-statements  could  be  more  gross ;  the 
wildest  imagination,  the  most  reckless 
disregard  to  truth,  could  not  go  further. 
What  increased,  if  that  were  possible,  the 
tttter  absurdity  and  falsity  of  this  assertion 
was,  that  the  very  same  person  who  now 
talked  of  his  judgments  in  this  way  had 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1838,  in  a  company 
of  4,000  persons,  and  in  his  own  presence, 
stated  that  he  was  the  6rst  judge  of  equity 
— a  gross  exaggeration,  God  knew — who 
had  ever  shown  the  suitors  in  Chancery 
that  they  might  have  good  judgments  with 
speedy  despatch  of  business  together.  This 
was  the  person  who,  because  his  public 
conduct  had  been  commented  upon  by 
him,  had  now  discovered  that  his  judg- 
ments were  only  good  as  beacons  to  warn 
future  Chancellors.  He  had  pronounced 
no  new  judgment  between  May,  1838, 
and  March,  1839,  so  that  this  dictum 
must  have  been  uttered  after  a  reconsider- 
ation of  those  volumes  of  judgments  with 
which  he  had  encumbered  the  shelves  of 
the  profession.  When  holding  the  great 
seal,  he  had  formed  a  determination  never 
to  lose  half  an  hour  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day  or  an  hour  at  the  end,  by  avoiding 
going  to  court,  for  surely  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  for  a  Chancellor  to 
dance  attendance  on  drawing-rooms — to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  Cabinet  meet- 
ings, and  conBne  himself  to  the  judicial 
business.  These  were  the  means  by  which 
he  had  got  rid  of  the  arrears.  It  did  not 
at  all  follow  that  this  could  be  done  every 
year.  It  had  been  very  kindly  said,  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack that  this  close  application  to  business 
had  occasioned  his  illness  and  absence 
from  Parliament;  but  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  was  in  error.  He  was  perfectly 
well  in  1833,  in  1834,  in  the  early  part 
of  1835,  he  had  never  been  better  in  his 
life ;  it  was  the  hard  work  he  had  gone 
through  in  that  House  in  1835,  and  espe- 
cially wheiT  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Reform  Bill  was  before  it,  which  had  bro- 
ken his  health.  Some  of  his  noble  Friends 
opposite  mi<^ht  be  inclined  to  consider  it 
as  a  judgment  upon  him,  but  the  five  or 
six  weeks  of  unremitted  exertion  through 
which  he  had  passed,  and  the  great  pains 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  op- 
posite had  taken  to  thwart  him  and  defeat 


the  bill,  thus  far  more  than  repaying  any 
service  which  he  had  rendered  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  by  causing  the  loss  of 
his  Chancery  Bill  in  1830,  had  caused  his 
subsequent  retirement  from  that  House. 
If  the  arrears  of  appeals  were  now  got  rid 
of  altogether,  and  the  Chancellor  could 
hear  original  causes,  then  the  Chancellor 
was  restored  to  his  pristine  functions,  to 
the  title  of  an  original,  not  an  appellate 
judge,  and  the  judicial  power  of  the  court 
was  increased  one  third.  He  hoped  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite  would 
not  suppose  he  was  obstinately  adhering 
to  an  opinion  which  experience  had  proved 
to  be  wrong ;  all  that  he  wished  was,  that 
both  sides  of  the  cause  should  be  heard 
before  it  was  decided.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  said,  that  the  business 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  been  in- 
creasing constantly  and  greatly  since  the 
time  of  Lord  Uardwicke.  No  doubt  there 
had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  bills  filed.  But  he  wished  to  press  on 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships,  that  some 
of  the  sources  which  had  formerly  pro- 
duced a  vast  amount  of  business  had  been 
cut  off.  They  must  not  look  on  the  pre- 
sent judicial  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery as  being  the  same  as  they  had  been 
in  former  days ;  they  had  been  very  greatly 
increased ;  so  much,  that  even  if  the 
amount  of  business  had  been  doubled, 
powers  would  have  increased  in  the  satne 
proportion.  Thus  by  the  creation  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court  the  judicial  power 
had  been  increased  more  than  50  per  cent, 
within  the  last  twenty- five  years.  He 
said  more  than  50  per  cent.,  because  the 
Chancellor  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  his  functions  as 
head  of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  his  poli- 
tical duties  and  those  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  occupied  great  part  of  his 
time ;  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
would  bear  him  out  in  saying  that  much 
less  than  half  the  business  was  done 
in  the  Chancellor's  branch  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  before  the  creation  of  the 
Vice-chancellor's  Court.  So  that  by 
the  new  court  the  judicial  power  was 
increased  at  least  seventy  per  cent. 
But  that  was  not  all.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  made  a  great  re- 
form in  the  llolls'  Court.  Formerly  that 
court  only  sat  in  the  morning,  four  weeks 
in  the  year,  and  never  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. On  an  average  it  had  sat  three  days 
and  a-half  in   the  week,  and  four  hours 
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each  day,  or  fourteen  hours  a-week.  But 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  sat  six  days 
in  the  week,  and  six  hours  a-day»  or 
thirty-six  hours  a- week.  [Lord  Langdale 
said,  the  whole  weekly  time  of  sitting  was 
thirty  hours.]  Well,  thirty  hours.  Thus, 
takings  into  account  the  creation  of  the 
new  brancl),  and  the  changes  made  in  the 
l\o\U,  the  judicial  powers  of  the  court 
had  been  very  nearly  trebled.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Recorder's  reports  was  with- 
drawn, which  used  to  take  up  very  many 
hours,  but  that  was  a  tritlc  compared  with 
the  change  ho  was  about  to  mention.  The 
Chancellor  was  relieved  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy business,  which  formerly  occupied 
six  or  seven  weeks  a-year,  and  he  was  not 
deprived  of  the  (H>wer  of  sitting  a  greater 
number  of  hours  daily  than  Lord  Eidon 
was  wont  to  sit.  Taking  all  these  things 
into  account,  ho  could  not  exaggerate 
when  ho  said,  that  the  judicial  power  had 
been  very  considerably  more  than  trebled 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  That  was  surely  a  pretty  large 
addition,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
assistance  which  was  now  given  in  the 
master's  office,  by  an  arrangement,  trifling 
indeed,  but  very  convenient,  that  saved 
on  hour  daily  of  the  master's  time.  When 
he  came  to  take  the  great  seal,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Chancellor  should  be 
attended  at  the  court  by  two  masters, 
A  more  useless  form  had  never  existed; 
yet,  when  he  abolished  the  custom,  it  was 
said  to  be  a  horrid  innovation  to  do  away 
with  the  attendance  of  the  masters,  who 
added  so  much  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  aided  the  court  so  much 
in  matters  of  business;  If  this  aid  were 
really  given,  it  must  have  been  given  at 
the  distance  of  Chancery-lane;  for  all 
that  was  done  was,  that  the  master  came 
down  to  the  court,  bowed  to  the  Chan- 
cellor when  he  came  in,  received  an 
obeisance  in  return,  and  then  went  back 
to  Chancery-lane.  Thus,  however,  at 
least  an  hour  of  their  time  daily  was  gene- 
rally wasted,  which,  by  doing  away  with 
this  custom,  was  gained  for  more  import- 
ant duties.  He  thought  all  these  changes 
sufficient,  after  he  had  once  reduced  the 
arrears,  to  prevent  the  business  from  be- 
coming in  future  at  all  overwhelming  to 
the  Chancellor,  and,  therefore,  he  saw  no 
reason  for  increasing  the  number  of  judges. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  him  that, 
if  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  now  on 
the  Woolsack,  but  then  Master  of  the 


Rolls,  continued  to  preside  in  dnt  coot 
so  ably  as  he  did,  and  that  some  arrange* 
ment  could  be  come  to  with  the  Fiee- 
Chancellor  by  which  that  judgeship  migkt 
be  abolished,  and  things  placed  ia  the 
same  position  as  in  the  beginning  of  Lori 
Eldon's  time,  it  did  appear  to  him,  at  the 
time  he  was  speaking  of,  that  it  might  k 
possible  for  the  Chief  Judg^  in  Chancerr, 
by  means  of  great  exertion  crertainly,  fi> 
go  on  without  arrears,  as  had  been  the 
case  under  Lord  Thurlow,  and  also  andn 
Lord  Loughborough.  He  was  aware  of 
the  immense  number  of  causes  in  the  in- 
ferior courts.  He  was  aware  that  ha 
noble  and  learned  Friend  behind  hisi 
(Lord  Langdale)  heard  at  the  Rolls  on  the 
average  of  several  years  as  many  as  507 
causes  per  annum,  and  that,  in  one  year, 
he  had  heard  1,000  causes.  He  was  also 
aware  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  beard  a 
great  number  of  causes  yearly — he  be- 
lieved he  fully  kept  up  to  his  average ;  he 
was  aware  of  all  this,  but  his  opinion  wu 
not  materially  altered  in  respect  to  the 
plan  he  had  adverted  to.  The  making  of 
more  judges  was,  in  his  mind,  a  clnmsy, 
and  he  would  say,  vulgar  mode  of  remedy; 
at  all  events,  in  contemplating  any  sach 
remedy,  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  not  till  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court  that  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  business  began  to  be  most 
seriously  felt  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
by  reason  of  the  appeals  from  the  Vice- 
chancellor. 

lord  Lyndhurst :  The  increase  of  busi- 
ness coming  into  all  the  equity  courts^ 
was  very  great  subsequently  to  that  time. 

Lord  Brougham  resumed,  by  remarking 
that  no  doubt  the  increase  in  the  general 
business  was  very  great,  but  hardly  suffi. 
cient,  he  was  disposed  to  think,  to  account 
for  the  whole  of  the  increase  which  then 
began  to  be  so  much  felt.    But,  however 
this  might  be,  still  he  was  not  quite  con* 
vinced  yet,  that  exertion  would  not  keep 
down  the  arrears  in  Chancery.     But   to 
an  increase  of  judges  his  objection  was 
insuperable ;    among  other  reasons   was 
the  extension  of  patronage  which  would 
thereby  be  conferred  on  the  Crown,  for 
extension  of  patronage  was  one  of  those 
things  to  which  he  objected  still,  being 
still  a  Whig,  whatever  others  might  be. 
But,  besides,  he  thought  this  was  a  dan- 
gerous remedy,   for  this  reason — it  was 
teaching  a  very  bad  lesson  to  judges  to 
teach  tiiem  that,  if  they  did  not  exert 
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themselves  strenuously,  they  would  always 
ffet  help  from  Parliament  by  means  of  a 
legislative  increase  of  their  numbers.     He 
had  reason  to  know  this;  he  knew  it  right 
well;    for  he  had  not  been  six  months 
upon  the  Woolsack  before  he  was  applied 
to.  by  some  of  the  common-law  judges  to 
sanction    a    measure  for  increasing  the 
number  of  judges,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  increase  of  arrears  of  business  in  the 
common-law  courts.     But  he  said,  ''  No, 
no,  no  more  judges  must  be  made.    Let 
the  reaction  increase  as  the  pressure  is 
augmented,  and  greater  exertion  be  made 
in  proportion  as  the  business  to  be  dis- 
charged grows  greater.      Do  this,   and 
don't  fly   to  that  baneful  remedy — that 
mala  praxis — of  adding  to  the  numbers 
of  the  bench."    This  was  what  he  said. 
What  was  the  result  ?    They  had  got  rid 
of  the  arrears  in  those  courts,  and,  as  he 
was  told,   there  were  no  symptoms    of 
similar  arrears   getting    up   again.      He 
thought  this  went  to  show  that  the  prac- 
tice of  increasing  judges  was  a  bad  one, 
and  he  was  only  now  more  confirmed  and 
more  steady  in  that  opinion  than  he  had 
been  heretofore.      However,  he  did  not 
lay  down  this  as  a  peremptory  opinion : 
he  wished  the  House,  and  especially  his 
noble  and  learned  friend,  to  weigh  well 
this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a  view  to 
coming  to  some  deliberate  determination 
on  it.  He  came  now  to  another  point.  They 
must  either  give  the  new  judge  an  ultimate 
jurisdiction,  without  appeal— which  no  man 
will  maintain  they  ought  to  do,  for  there 
ought  to  be  no  court  of  such  a  nature 
constituted  with  ultimate  jurisdiction — or 
they  would  give  a  right  of  appeal.     But 
by  this  plan  they  would  most  materially 
increase  the  total  number  of  appeal  cases 
in  equity ;  and  these  must  come  either  to 
the  Chancellor  or  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  if  they  followed  the  present  practice 
of  an  appeal  to  the  first,  followed  by  an 
appeal  to  the  other,  they  would  increase 
the  arrears  of  appeals  both  in  the  Court 
of   Chancery  and  before  the   House  of 
Lords.  Now,  one  of  his  plans,  with  which 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  seemed  to 
have  made  merry  in  his  absence  in  1836, 
though  not  on  very  sufficient  grounds,  as 
appeared  to  him,  was  to  give  an  election 
in  appealing.     Under  the  plan  of  having 
three  judges—-a  chief  judge  in  Chancery, 
a  Master  of  Rolls,  and  a  Vice-chancellor 
-—was  the  new  judge  to  have  an  appel- 
late jurisdiction  over  the  Master  of  the 
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Rolls  and  the  Vice-chancellor?  If  so, 
they  would  first  fall  into  the  same  evils, 
to  a  great  extent  at  least,  with  respect  to 
delay  and  expense,  as  they  suffered  from 
at  present :  he  meant  the  evils  of  a  double 
appeal.  And  the  effects  of  this  would  be 
felt  much  more  by  suitors  in  the  courts 
below  than  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  for 
the  sort  of  appeals  which  took  place  below 
were  numerous  beyond  measure,  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  came  up  to  their 
Lordships'  House;  but  still  they  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  appeals  in  that 
House.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
did  not  give  an  appeal  jurisdiction  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  then  parties  who  might 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  equity,  whichever  of  them  it 
might  be,  must  come  immediately  to  that 
House,  a  course  which  would  amount,  in 
many  cases,  to  an  absolute  denial  of  jus- 
tice ;  for  the  unsuccessful  suitor  would 
often  sit  down  under  a  decision  with  which 
he  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  rather  than 
encounter  the  delay  and  expense  attend- 
ant upon  an  appeal  to  their  Lordships 
under  the  present  system.  While,  there- 
fore, on  the  one  hand,  to  give  dissatisfied 
suitors  in  the  equity  courts  no  resource 
but  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  would 
often  work,  under  the  present  system  of 
administering  justice  there,  as  a  denial  of 
justice ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  were 
no  appeal  at  all^  it  would  be  found  that 
the  judges  would  at  length  come  to  act 
with  less  care,  or  if  there  were  certain 
classes  of  cases  in  which  an  appeal  lay, 
and  certain  others  in  which  it  did  not, 
judges  would  always  apply  themselves 
with  more  attention  and  care  to  those 
cases  in  which  they  knew  that  their  de- 
cisions were  liable  to  come  under  the 
review  of  another  and  superior  court, 
than  they  did  to  those  cases  over  which 
they  had  an  ultimate  jurisdiction.  He 
had  himself  had  occasion  to  observe  in- 
stances of  this  in  the  decisions  in  bank- 
ruptcy of  some  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
woolsack,  who,  though,  unquestionably, 
very  learned  judges,  had  certainly  come 
to  conclusions  in  some  cases  which  dis- 
played a  remarkable  inferiority  in  the  qua- 
lities he  had  mentioned  as  compared  with 
their  judgments  in  other  cases,  where  they 
were  not,  as  in  the  former,  exercising  an 
ultimate  jurisdiction.  This,  or  something 
like  this,  must  be  the  case,  if  all  the 
courts  of  equity  were  to  act  without  any 
right  of  appeal  within  themselves.  His 
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plaO|  thcvoforc,  was,  cither  to  give  an 
appeal  to  the  chief  judge  in  Chancery, 
or  to  come  to  the  House  of  Lords  per 
fa/rum,  a  course  to  which,  be  it  re- 
marked, under  the  operation  of  the  rest 
of  his  phu),  the  objections  he  had  just 
made  to  appealing^  immediately  to  the 
House  as  at  present  constituted  as  a  ju- 
dicial tribunal  would  not  apply ;  fur  ull 
appeals  on  minor  cases  would  come  be- 
fore the  chief  judge  in  Chancery;  all  the 
important  ones  wouUl  come  before  ihcir 
Itordsliins  pi  elided  over  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Dut  if  the  table  then 
groaned  under  an  accumulation  of  ap- 
peals, a  stoppage  would  take  place  ?  No, 
for  this  over  accumulation  would  relieve 
itself,  acting  like  the  governor  of  a  steam- 
engine,  which  opens  a  valve  when  the 
pressure  is  too  great.  Whenever  the  ap- 
|K'als  became  too  heavy,  then  those  suit- 
ors who  wanted  justice,  and  not  dclay^ 
would  go  away,  or  p:o  to  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  below.  Whenever,  again,  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  below  became  ovcr- 
rhurgod,  it,  in  like  manner,  would  right 
itself;  those  who  wanted  justice,  and  who 
did  not  come  to  an  appeal  court  only  for 
the  purpose  of  delay, — those,  in  fact,  who 
were  bond  fuh  appellants,  would  come  to 
their  Lordshi))B.  But  it  might  be  ob- 
jocted,  •*  We  should  be  afraid  of  increas- 
ing to  a  vast  amount  tho  pressure  of  ap- 
peals h(>re.**  His  answer  was,  that  the 
plan  which  he  spoke  of  gave  great  judicial 
force  to  the  House,  because  the  judge  who 
presided  in  that  House  would  give  his 
whole  time  to  that  duty  and  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
Pi  ivy  Council,  and  not  in  a  court  of  his 
own.  Ho  was  glud  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  named  the  judicial 
committee,  for  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  saying  that  he  admitted  as  much  as  any 
man  its  defect  in  wanting  a  head  ;  it  was 
a  defect  in  its  original  constitution,  and 
he  had  always  said,  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  vice-president  of  it,  who  should  be 
paid  an  adequate  and  Bxed  salary.  This 
system  he  was  convinced  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  tho  appeals  either 
l)cforo  their  Lordships  or  the  inferior 
courts.  Having  thus  stated  his  views, 
and  touched  upon  some  of  the  doubts  and 
apprehensions  he  felt  in  dealing  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  he  now  came  to  what 
appeared  to  him  the  two  most  important 
(|Ucstionaof  all — he  meant  the  (|ucsiioii 
of  the  propriety  of  aeparaling  tho  judicial 


from  the  political  character  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  question  of  m  better 
construction  of  the  court  of  appellate  jo- 
risdiction.     With  respect  to   the  former, 
no  person  went  further  than  he  did.     If  it 
could  be  done,  in  his  opinion   it  ought  to 
be  done.     As  regarded  the  judicial  func- 
tions, the  oidy  difficulty  with    hina  was, 
tliat    the    Speaker    of    their     Lordships' 
House,  as  being  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
could  never  be  permiited  by   their  Lord- 
ships  to  take  that  position    with  respect 
to  the  control  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  which  the  Speaker    in    the  other 
House  of   Parliament,  as    being    elected 
by  the  Commons,  was  invested   with,  and 
exercised  there ;  and  if  the  Speakershio 
were  made  an  independent  and  permanent 
office,  and  were  well  paid,  it  might  soon 
possibly  fall   into   the  hands    of  persons 
who  were  of  no  talent,  but  only  able  to  do 
that  which  an  automaton    might   do  al- 
most, namely,  to  put  the  question,  and 
declare  whether  the  ayes  or  the  noes  had 
it,  the  House  saving  the  trouble  of  de- 
ciding    that.      The     Speaker     of     that 
House  must,   therefore,  he   thought,  be 
a  person  invested  with  the  judicial  cha- 
racter; he  must  be  a  judge,  because  their 
Ix)rdships*   House  was  a  judicial    body; 
and,  as  the  majority  of  their  Lordships 
were  not  lawyers,  the  principal    part  of 
the  judicial  power  exercised  by  their  Lord- 
ships must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
president  of  their  Lordships*  House.    This 
officer  ought,  therefore,  to  lie  a  judge; 
but  if  the  three  judges  in  equity  were  con- 
stituted according  to  his  plan,  then  this 
officer,  whenever  he  saw  fit,  would  have  the 
{lower  of  calling  to  his  aid,  while  sitting 
on  appeals  there,  any  one  or  two  of  the 
three  judges  in  equity  below,  to  assist  the 
judgment  of  the  House,  just  as  they  oc- 
casionally now  summoned   the  common, 
law  judges  to  assist  them.    Now  the  other 
difficulty  related  to  the  political  position 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was  such  as 
to  render  the  separation    he   aimed   at 
scarcely  possible  he  was  afraid,  for  such 
a  separation  would  be  quite  overthrowing 
what  had  been  from  early  periods  an  in- 
variable custom  of  Government.  However, 
it  ought  to  be  done.     It  was  quite  anoma- 
lous to  see  a  judge  silting  in  Westminster- 
hall,  and  deciding  alone,  having  no  certain 
rule   in   the   statutes,   nor  even    uniform 
guidance  from  {irecedrnts,  to  help  his  de- 
cisions, but  deriding  almost  wliolly  upon 
his  own  iliscretion,  j^ovorned  (»nlv  by   his 
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own  conscience,  questions  not  merely  of  knowledge,  that  was  to  say,  which  should 
the  most  important  nature,  but  questions  be  kept  up  by  practice  from  day  to  day ; 
of  the   utmost  delicacy,   and   this,    too,  in  short,  that  that  judge  might  establish 
knowing  that  he  was  liable  to  be  removed  claims  to   the  public  respect  and  confi- 
by   the  Crown   at   any  moment.     Many  dence,  as  well  as   acquit  himself  to  his 
cases  occurred  in  which  the  interests  of  own  satisfaction,  by  his  mode  of  discharg- 
the  Crown  were  directly  concerned,  and  ing  business.  It  was  difficulty  in  his  mind, 
which  were  questions  of  the  utmost  deli-  to  imagine  how  a  court  could  be  constitu* 
cacy  for  a  judge  so  placed  to  be  called  ted  properly  if  the  judge  who  presided, 
upon  to  decide,  inasmuch  as  the  interests  sat  there  to  adjudicate  appeals  alone.     It 
of  the  Crown  were  often  directly  involved,  was  not  in  the  law  as  in   the  accurate 
He  himself  very  well  remembered  a  case  sciences,  where  great  principles  and  their 
coming  before  him  when  he  held  the  seals,  applications  once  learned,  were  not  readily 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  Crown  were  forgotten.     His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
involved    to  the  amount   of  60,000/.  or  near  him  (Lord  Langdale)  was  probably 
70,000/.,    the    question    actually    being,  just  as  able   to  solve  a  problem  in  ma- 
whether  so  much  should  be  put  into  the  thematics  then,  as  when  he  took  his  de- 
privy  purse  on  account  of  the  revenues  of  grec   as   senior   wrangler   at   Cambridge, 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  or  not.     lie  felt  and  so  was  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
the  delicacy  of  his  situation,  and  suggested  opposite  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  ;  but  nothing 
to  the  counsel  of  the  defendent,  that  he  similar  to  this,  held  respecting  questions 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  of  law.     Thus  he  doubted,  that  if  they 
another  judge,  or,  if  he  chose,  two  judges,  were  to  take  the   most  experienced  and 
But  the  counsel  thought  it  much   better  able  lawyer  in  WestminsCer-hali,   where 
for  his  client,  that  the  cause  should  go  on  the  statutes  were  so  much  studied  and  so 
before  him    alone,   because  the   learned  well  known,  and  where  discretion  was  so 
Gentleman   said    he  was  sure,   that    he  much   less  exerted,  and  place  him  alone 
(Lord  Brougham)  would  lean,  as  it  were,  as  judge  in  a  court  of  equity,  whether 
against  his  allegiance  to  his  master,  rather  he  would  not  be  found  to  have  forgotten 
than  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by  it  in  his  law  in  a  short  time,  and  he  doubted 
his  judgment.     It   was  quite  necessary, '  also,    whether    his   judgments  on    such 
therefore,  where  there  were  not  only  so  points  would  give   much   satisfaction  in 
many  questions  of  great  delicacy,  of  a  general,  or  whether  he  would  feel  much 
political  but  of  a  personal  nature,  such  as  satisfaction  in  his  own  judgment,   if  he 
questions  relating  to  wards  and  guardians,  did  not  keep  up  his  habits  of  technical 
to    married    women,    and    various  other  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
matters,  that  the  two  characters  should  be  tails.     If  he  did  not  keep  up  such  habits, 
separated.     He  could  tell  them  of  Chan-  he  would  probably  soon  quite  get  out  of 
cellors  who  had  given  political  judgments  them.     So  much  was  this  the  case,  that 
in  certain  cases  which   had  come  before  he   remembered   having  had  to  ask   the 
them — ^judgments  which  did  not  admit  of  opinion  of  Sir  William  Grant  on  a  point 
a  doubt  as  to  their  political  bias;  these  oJMaw,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  he 
had   been  thought  to  be  wrong,  yet  they  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  he 
had   long  been  felt  to  be  very  difficult  to  with  his  habitual  candour  said  *'  Probably 
get  rid  of— -indeed  they  were  hardly  got  rid  the  law  is  so  and  so;  but  my  opinion  is 
of  yet,  because  they  formed  precedents,  not  worth  a  rush.     I  have  been  above  a 
Hence  he  was  entirely  for  separating  the  year  out  of  practice."     It  was  highly  im- 
political  from  the  judicial  functions  of  the  portant,  therefore,  that  the  appellate  judge 
Chancellor.     The  second  point  was  the  should  not  sit  on   appeals  alone.      The 
construction  of  a  better  court  of  appeal ;  judge  who  sat  on  appeals  saw  nothing  but 
but  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  the  great  and  important  questions ;  nothing 
right  of  appeal  between  the  intermediate  of  practice  ever  came  before  him,  and  that 
court,  and  the  court  of  first  instance.    He  consideration  was  one  which  he  thought 
was  inclined,  however,  to  give  it  to  the  should  have  great  weight  with  their  Lord- 
second  of  these,  in  order  that  the  court  of  ships.     He  had  thus  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
appeal  might  be  well  qunlified  to  settle  to  refer  to  the  difficulties  which  attended 
causes  satisfactorily,  and  to  do  its  duty  the  great  work  of  constituting  an  appellate 
with  sufficient  ex|)erience,    and   with   a  jurisdiction.     They  had  often  been  asked 
daily  knowledge  of  matlera  of  practice*— a  why  they  did  not  create  a  good  and  effici- 
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eot  appellate  jurisdiction ;  that  object,  he 
woald  observe,  was  much  easier  called  for 
than  accomplished.     There  had  been  no 
doubt,  many  attempts,  many  approxima- 
tions towards  it^  and  in  the  progress  of 
those  attempts,  some  improvements  had 
been  really  effected.    The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Privy   Council  had   been 
called  into  activity.  Four  judges  sat  there 
and  heard  causes,  nothing  was  heard  with- 
out them,  nothing  was  decided  otherwise 
than   by  them ;  they  were  chosen   from 
amongst  the  judges  of  the  common-law 
courts,  the  equity  courts,   and   those  in 
which  the  civil  law  prevailed.     Of  those 
four   judicial   persons,    although    all   of 
them  were  present,  yet  they  presided  in 
turns — they  gave  judgment  in  turn,  and 
when  they  differed  they  delivered  their 
opinions  seriatim — when  they  agreed  one 
pronounced  the  judgment,  and    further 
they  adopted  a   practice  which  he  had 
used  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — they  re- 
duced their  judgments  to  writing  ;    the 
only  thing  now  wanting  to  that  tribunal 
would  be  the  appointment  which  had  been 
recommended  of  a  permanent  vice-pre- 
sident, without  whose  presence  no  cause 
should  be  tried,  who  should  always  pre- 
side, and  who  should  always  deliver  the 
judgments  of  the    court.     That  judicial 
committee  would  then  be  a  most  suitable 
tribunal  to  which  to  refer  divorce  bills — 
an  object  long  and  earnestly  desired,  and 
never  yet  effected.     The  Patents  Act  fur- 
nished in  its  working  a  practical  evidence 
of  the  expedition   and  efficiency  of  the 
proceedings  in  that  court ;  they  had  often 
disposed  of  three  or  four  causes  in  the 
course  of   a  morning,  which   if  brought 
before  Parliament  would    take   as  many 
months,  with  all    the  disgusting   accom- 
paniments of  jobbing  and  canvassing.     In 
conclusion  he  would  say,  that  he  should 
gladly  assist  any  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friends  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of 
Chancery  reform.     In  justice  to  himself, 
however,  he  felt  bound  to  add,  that  when 
it  was  supposed  that  he  had  brought  in 
no  bills  for  the  reform  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  great  error 
was  committed.     He  brought  in  one  bill 
which  was  a  measure  of  the  most  sweep- 
ing change  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  bankruptcy.   It  had  been  observed, 
that  the  Court  of  Review  was  now  with- 
out any  considerable  amount  of  business 
before  it ;  he  admitted  that  that  court  was 
very  much  underworked,  but  it  ought  not 


to  be  forgotten   that  that   circumstance 
arose  from  the  excellent  working  of  the 
other  part  of   the  system,  which    in  its 
effects  had  greatly  exceeded   the  expec- 
tations that  he  himself  had  formed.     It 
was  because  there  were  so  few  appeals 
from  the  six  commissioners  that  the  Court 
of  Review  found  so  little  business  to  get 
through ;    this  he   confessed   proved   an 
agreeable  surprise  to  him.     He  had  not 
anticipated  that  the  extraordinary  merits 
of  one  part  of  the  plan  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  other  from 
coming   into   full   activity.       Experience 
had  shown  that  the  six  commissioners  did 
more  business  than  the  whole  seventy  to 
whom  that   business  had    formerly  been 
intrusted.     Then  he  begged  further  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  appointment  of  the  official 
assignees  was  the  great  feature,  and  the 
greatest  merit  of  the  change  which  he  had 
introduced.    Those  official  assignees  and 
commissioners  created  by  the  new  system 
had  been  enabled  to  divide  2,000,000/. 
under   old   commissions    of  bankruptcy, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  their  exertions, 
would  have   remained   in  the  hands   of 
bankers  and  solicitors,  who  had  no  in- 
terest in  seeing  the  creditors  paid,  and 
who,  therefore,  retained  the  money  in  their 
hands,  but  who,  through  the  well-directed 
and  zealous  labours  of  the  new  officers 
and  the  new  system,  were  compelled  to 
render  up  those  funds  and  make  dividends 
to  many  creditors  who  would  otherwise 
have  remained  to  this  hour  without  re- 
ceiving a  shilling.     There  were  even  in- 
stances of  old  commissions  being  super- 
seded by  reason  of  there  being  dividends 
to  the  amount  of  20^.  in  the  pound.  This 
was  the  only  observation  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  add  to  the  lengthened  re* 
marks  with   which  he  had  already  tres- 
passed upon  their  attention. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he 
agreed  in  much  of  what  had  fallen  from 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  upon  this 
important  question.  He  also  agreed  that 
it  would  be  highly  expedient,  if  practic- 
able, to  establish  an  appellate  jurisdiction 
very  different  from  that  which  was  at  pre- 
sent in  existence.  He  also  thought  it 
would  be  highly  advantageous  that  the 
,head  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  ex- 
clusively direct  his  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  that  court.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  in  the  year 
1836,  he  had  submitted  to  them  a  bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  Chancery  refonui 
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and  it  woold  be  also  recollected  that  ex- 
treme difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
attempt  to  separate  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion from  that  House.     He  was  therefore 
compelled  to  abandon  that  plan,  and  so 
to  modify  his  bill  as  to  render  it  accept- 
able to  their  Lordships.     It  was  his  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that 
a  permanent  judge  should  be  appointed, 
who,  holding  the  great  seal,  should  pre- 
side over  the  proceedings  of  that  House, 
and  OTer  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Privy  Council,  but,  unfortunately,  as  he 
thought,  that  suggestion  was  not  adopted, 
and  though  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
entertained   a   different    opinion,    never- 
theless he  still  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  it  would  afford  him  great  satisfaction 
if  a  change  of  that  nature  could  be  ef- 
fected.     With    respect    to    appeals,    he 
thought  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  on 
the  last  day  of  term  it  was  his  practice  to 
look  at  the  number  of  appeals,  and  as  a 
general  rule,  admitting  of  hardly  any  ex- 
ceptionSy  to  proceed  in  the  sittings  after 
term  with  the  hearing  of  original  causes. 
He  was  enabled  from  the  present  state  of 
the  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
say,  that  there  had  not  been  recently  any 
increase  of  appeals,  nor  was  there  any 
probability  of  their  gaining  head.      The 
press  of   business,  however,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  take 
none  but  short  causes;    every  cause  of 
length,  every  cause  likely  to  lead  to  pro- 
tracted argument,  was  left  in  the  list ;  all 
the  short  causes  being  taken  out,  the  long 
causes  being  left  in  the  list,  precisely  be- 
cause they  were  long  causes,  and  because 
they  were  difficult;   that  did  not  tend 
much  to  encourage  him  to  deal  with  ori- 
ginal causes.     He  trusted  he  need  hardly 
assure  their  Lordships  that  when  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting  he  gave  all  the  time 
which  he  possibly  could  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  but  he  frankly  acknowledged 
that  he  did  not  find  himself  able  to  ac- 
complish anything  considerable,  compared 
with  the  evils  which  existed ;  for  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  in  less  than  three 
years  to  get  rid  of  the  causes  at  that  mo- 
ment before  the  court ;  if  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do  it  would  take  him  three  years 
to  get  through  them.     In  the  year  1836, 
he  had  stated  his  view  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem— he  had  expressed  his  conviction  that 
an  increase  of  judicial  strength  was  re- 
quired in  order  to  grapple  with  the  old 
arrears,  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation 


of  new ;  he  had  always  done  his  utmost 
so  far  as  it  depended  on  himself  indivi- 
dually, but  he  was  able  to  efiect  compara- 
tively nothing.      Their  Lordships  might 
rest  assured,  if  thev  would  credit  his  ex- 
penence,  that  justice  could  not  be  as  folly 
and  as  promptly  administered  under  the 
present  system  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
it  was   necessary  to  add  to  the  judicial 
strength  of  the  court.  He  should  gladlv  ac- 
cept anything  as  a  palliative:  he  should  not 
object  to  a  proposition,  merely  because  he 
did  not  think  it  sufficient ;  he  should  be 
^lad   to  have    it,  if  it    did    something, 
though  more  might  be  required.     In  lis- 
tening to  what  he  had  heard  that  evening 
it  occasioned  him  some  surprise  to  find 
that  an  attack  had  been  indirectly  made 
on  the  Government  by  means  of  an  attack 
upon  himself.     He  had  been  accused  of 
being  slow  in  bringing  forward  measures 
of  Chancery  reform.      If  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  reflected,  he  must,  on  a 
recollection  of  the  circumstances,  think 
that  the  accusation  was  not  fair.      His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  must  have  rea- 
son to  know,  that  he  contemplated  bring- 
ing forward  any  measure  which  there  was 
the  least  probability    of    carrying.      He 
wished  and  intended  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  of  reform,  not  because  he  thought 
he  could  carry  what  he  wished,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  accept 
whatever  he  could  get.     Such  certainly 
were  his  wishes  and  intentions  before  the 
present  Session  commenced.     When  he 
brought  forward  his  bill  in  1836,  it  was 
said  that  he  lost  every  thing  by  seeking  to 
do  too  much.     Others  again    affirmed, 
that  his  want  of  success  arose  from  ask- 
ing too  little;    be    that,  however,  as  it 
might,  he  would   take  upon   himself  to 
say,    that  the  remedy  proposed    by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  only  a  small 
part  of  that  which  the  necessity  of  tho 
case  required,  but  he  acknowledged  that 
it  was  directed  against  that  portion  of  tho 
evil  which  most  urgently  demanded  a  re- 
medy.    The  property  involved  in  causes 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  varied 
and  enormous.     The  new  mode  of  com- 
munication by  railroads,  for  instance,  re- 
cently introduced  into  this  country,  had 
added,  in  an  inconceivable  degree  to  tho 
business  of  that  court.     During  the  recess 
of  last  year,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
town  for  the  purpose  of  deriding  contests 
upon  that  very  subject.     Uut  that  was 
only  one  of  tho  many  instances  giving 
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|ioie  of  those  cases  and  be  also  able  to 
devote  time  to  the  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  flrst  duty  which  would 
devolve  on  them  upon  any  change  being 
made  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  arrears 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  So  soon  as 
they  found  the  means  of  having  the  bu- 
siness of  that  court  done,  then  would  the 
business  be  increased.  When  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court  was  created  in  1813, 
that  was  the  immediate  result.  The  ave- 
rage number  of  cases  for  the  three  first 
years  was  540,  and  for  the  three  following 
717.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  it 
was  evident  that  the  public  would  derive 
very  great  benefit  from  some  such  chane:e 
as  was  proposed,  and,  although  it  was  far 
short  of  what  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
he  willingly  consented  to  it. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  that  it  was  his 
object  to  render  the  equity  side  of  the 
Exchequer  an  effective  court.  He  feared, 
that  the  proposition  to  appoint  two  new 
judges  in  Chancery  woula  meet  with  dif- 
ficulties elsewhere.  It  would  be  best  to 
try,  in  the  first  place,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  creating  one  new  judge. 

Lord  Langdale  felt  the  highest  satisfac- 
titm  at  the  course  which  had  been  taken  on 
the  present  occasion,  characterised  as  it  was 
(with  but  little  exception)  by  the  absence 
of  party  feeling,  and  by  a  concurrent  da- 
sire  to  do  that  which  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.  He  could  not  say 
that  the  particular  suggestion  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  oy()osite  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst)  was,  in  his  opinion^  sufficient  to 
meet  the  occasion.  He  thought,  indeed, 
very  differently ;  but  he  altogether  agreed 
with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  in  think- 
ing that  the  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Ciian- 
cery  constituted  an  enormous  and  intoler- 
able grievance  3  and,  notwithstanding  what 
had  ^Uen  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Brougham)  who  had  left  the  House,  it 
a|)peared  to  him^  and,  as  he  believed,  to  all 
who  liad  most  dispassionately  given  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  those  arrears 
could  not  be  disposed  of,  and  that  fresh  ac- 
cumulations of  arrears  could  not  be  pre- 
vented^ without  a  considerable  increase  of 
judicial  power.  The  distress  and  misery 
occasioned  by  the  delays  in  Chancery  were 
much  greater  than  was  generally  supposed, 
and  he  believed  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  notwithstanding  the  clear  and  for- 
cible manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the 
subjecty  had  understated  his  case.  Cases  of 
suffering  occurred  w}iich,  if  fully  detail^d^ 


would  greatly  affect  their  Lordships'  feeU 
ings.  He  would  not,  however,  dwell  on 
that  part  of  the  subject  further.  Amongst 
the  many  causes  of  delay  and  expense 
which  required  remedy,  the  most  obvious 
was,  that  when  parties  had  prepared  their 
causes  for  hearing,  they  could  not  be  heard 
till  after  a  great  lapse  of  time,  because  the 
judges  were  occupied  in  hearing  other 
causes  which  had  priority  in  point  of  time. 
The  simple  remedy  for  this,  as  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  said,  was  to  give 
an  increase  of  judicial  strength ;  and  there 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  least,  would  stop — but  he  fairly  ad« 
mitted  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
judges  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  rehearings  and  appeals,  and 
that  inconveniences  requiring  a  future  re- 
medy might  thence  arise ;  and  that  if  it 
should  so  turn  out,  he  would  be  willing  to 
remedy  that  evil.  He  very  much  wished 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  who 
saw  so  clearly  what  would  happen,  would 
rather  consent  to  prevent  the  evil  by  mak- 
ing proper  arrangements  now,  than  ws^it 
till  the  evil  ai\}se  and  occasioned  additional 
and  unnecessary  suffering  before  the  re- 
medy could  be  applied.  However>  as  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  consented  now  to 
remedy  the  most  prominent  existing  evil, 
and  would,  doubtless,  attend  with  candour 
to  the  future  evils  when  they  appeared,  Le 
was  content  to  take  the  benefit  which 
seemed  to  be  now  conceded.  He  had,  in- 
deed, no  doubt  that  very  much  more  was 
required  to  be  done.  He  liad  repeatedly 
considered  and  reflected  upon  the  opinions 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
their  Lordships  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
had  seen  no  reason  to  alter  them  in  any 
respect.  He  still  thought  that  the  judicial 
and  political  functions  now  exercised  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  ought  to  be  alto- 
gether separated ;  the  same  man  could 
not  perform  both  efficiently;  and  the 
country  was  greatly  in  want  of  a  high 
political  functionary  to  superintend  those 
matters  connected  with  legislation  and  ^bc 
administration  of  justice^  the  care  of  which 
is  by  the  Constitution  attributed  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  which  his  other  oc- 
cupations make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
attend  to.  Moreover,  he  remained  of  opin- 
ion that  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  griev- 
ances existing  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
could  not  be  obtained  without  providing 
a  constantly  sitting  Court  oi  Appeal  in 
this  House,  independently  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,    But,  iM>twitb« 
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standing  these  opinions  which  time  and 
reflection  had  strengthened,  he  was  well 
satisfied  to  concur  with  his  nohle  and 
learned  Friends  who  could  not  yet  agree 
with  him,  in  supporting  those  immediate 
measures  which  had  heen  suggested,  and 
which  would  not  interfere  with  the 
adoption  of  more  extensive  measures  here- 
after ;  and,  for  the  present,  he  would  con- 
fine himself  to  those  appointments  which 
he  understood  his  nohle  and  learned 
Friend  to  be  willing  to  support,  viz.,  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  appointment  of 
an  equity  judge  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
And  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  being,  as 
it  seemed,  willing  to  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  new  equity  judges,  one  of 
whom  is  to  have  the  equity  business  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  he  should  wish, 
with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  the 
bills  which  might  be  required,  to  know 
clearly  what  mode  of  proceeding,  with 
respect  to  the  Exchequer,  would  be  most 
lilcely  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend.  The  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  judge  in  Chan- 
cery was  a  simple  operation,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  suc- 
cessful ;  but  he  doubted  very  much  whe- 
ther, having  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Court  of  £cchequer,  the  simple  ap- 
pointment of  an  equity  baron  would  be 
successful.  He  thought  it  probable  that  a 
mere  equity  Baron  in  the  Exchequer  would 
not  have  sufficient  employment ;  and  with- 
out special  provision  for  the  purpose,  his 
court  could  not  be  made  auxiliary  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  and,  besides,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  employment,  the  necessity 
for  rehearings  would  arise  ^  and,  in  the 
Exchequer,  rehearings  before  the  Chief 
Baron  could  not  be  bad  without  materially 
encroaching  upon  the  time  required  for  the 
other  business  of  his  Court.  It  has  been 
supposed  erroneously,  that  in  the  Exche- 
quer there  is  an  advantage  in  having  only 
one  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  judge. 
The  mistake  arises  from  confounding  re- 
hearing and  appeals,  and  from  the  evils  of 
what  have  been  called  intermediate  appeals 
being  so  much  less  conspicuous  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  where  so  much  less 
equity  business  is  transacted  than  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
Courts  are  constituted  nearly  on  the  same 
principle.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  rehears  causes  which  have 
been  previously  heard  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  the  Vice  Chancellor.    In  the 


Court  of  Exchequer,  the  Chief  Baron  may 
rehear  causes  which  have  been  previously 
heard  by  himself  or  the  other  Baron   ap- 
pointed to  hear  causes  in  equity,  and  after 
such  rehearing  in  either  Court,  there  may 
be  an  appeal  to  this  House  ;    that  is,   in 
either  Court  there  may  be  an  original  hear- 
ing, a  rehearing  which  often  answers  the 
purpose  of  an  appeal,  and  a  real  appeal ; 
and  no  one  who  has  attended  to  the  admi« 
nistration   of  justice,  can  have  any  doubt 
of  the  importance  of  rehearings  as  distin- 
guished from  appeals.     In  long,  intricate, 
and   complicated  cases   especiafiy,  but   in 
cases  of  all  sorts,  it  of):en  happens  that  the 
parties  are  taken  by  surprise  at  the  first 
hearing ;  some  facts  are  scarcely  noticed  as 
material  which  afterwards  turn  out  to  be 
of  the  greatest    importance;   some  points 
are  conceded  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
so ;  and  the  stress  of  argument  may  be  di- 
rected to  points  which  ought  to  have  been 
abandoned.     The  party,  not  clearly  under- 
standing his  own  case   till  he  knows  the 
strength  of  his  adversary's,  is  often  unable, 
at  the  moment,  to  do  all  that  his  own  in- 
tefest  justly  requires;  and  without  a  re- 
hearing there  would  frequently  be  no  jus- 
tice.    Whether  a  rehearing  ought  not  al- 
ways  to  be  before  the  same  judge,  is  a 
question  upon  which  he  thought  that  doubts 
might  reasonably  be  entertained ;  but  if  the 
Legislature  thought  fit  to  have  rehearings 
of  equity  causes  before  different  judges,  and 
so  give  them  the  nature  of  appeals,  though 
still  materially  differing  from  them,  it  was 
important  that  there  should  be  only  one 
judge   of  rehearing  for    all    the    Equity 
Courts.     His  noble  and    learned   Friend 
seeming  to  consider  that  two  new  equity 
judges  might  be  required,  the  question  was 
how  their  services  may  be  rendered  most 
effective,  and  least  productive  of  inconve- 
nience.    If  both  judges  were  appointed  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and    the    equity 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
all  the  causes  now  subsisting  there    were 
transferred  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  there 
would  be  ample  employment  for  all ;   and 
uniformity  of  practice  as  well  as  uniform- 
ity of  decision  would  soon    prevail ;    but 
if  it  were  determined  that  one  of  the  new 
judges  should  be  a  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  then  he  conceived  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  provide  means  for  allowing 
the  causes  coming  on  before  him  to  be  re- 
heard before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to 
have  the  practice  before  him  regulated  by 
the  Lord  CI      cellor,  in  concurrence  with 
the^  isy  judges. 
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Lord  Lyndhurst  said^  that  he  was 
willing  to  support  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  judee  in  Chancery,  or  of  an 
equity  judge  in  the  Exchequer,  or  the 
appointment  of  both  judges  if  required; 
but  he  did  not  enter  into  any  detail. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


<W»»W«WWH)»V> 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  7,  1839. 

MiNUT>8.3  Petitions  presented  :->By  Mr.  Ksmble,  firom 
Dulwich*  against  a  clause  in  the  Prisons  Bill. — By  Sir  C. 
FiXtSUKR,  Sir  R  Khatchbitll,  and  Mr.  Grbkns,  from  a 
number  of  places,  against  the  Government  plan,  for  Na- 
tional Gducaticm.— By  Mr.  Milxs,  ftom  a  place,  against 
the  Jamaica  BilL — By  Sir  O.  Grkt,  from  a  place  in 
Scotland,  for  measures  to  secure  the  printing  correct  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures.— By  Mr.  Estcodrt,  fhnn  some 
place,  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  iRevenues 
Bill. — By  Lord  Dunoannow,  flrom  Birmingham,  for 
Churdi  Extension  in  Canada. — By  Sir  E.  Knatcrbull, 
and  Mr.  Hodges,  firom  the  Fruit  Growers  of  Kent,  for 
protection  agunst  the  Foreign  Grower.— By  Colonel  Pbr- 
CBYAL,  flrom  Sligo,  against  the  conduct  of  Sberifib,  in 
the  returning  of  Juries. — ^By  Mr.  P.  Thomson,  fhnn 
Manchester  and  Salford,  against  the  proposed  alterations 
in  the  Beer  Act ;  also,  for  £EKdlitating  Inland  Bonding.— 
By  Mr.  R.  Stkuart,  Mr.  Packs,  Mr.  Kbmblk,  Lords 
MosPBTB,  and  Duitoannon,  Mr.  Bainss,  Sir  Thomas 
Frskantls,  Sib  Jambs  Graham,  and  Captain  Pbchell 
firom  two  places,  for  a  Penny  Postage. 

GOVERKMENT  OF  JAMAICA.]     SeCOND 

Measure.]  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  La- 
bouchere,  the  Jamaica  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time^  and  counsel  were  heard  at 
the  bar  against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Burge  addressed  the  House  on  be- 
half of  the  Jamaica  planters.* 

Mr.  Labouchere,  in  moving  that  the  bill 
be  committed  on  Monday,  observed ,  that 
in  the  printing  of  the  bill  a  material  omis- 
sion had  been  made  in  the  second  clause, 
whereby  the  meaning  of  the  Government 
was  considerably  obscured.  It  was  intend- 
ed, although,  as  the  clause  now  stood,  it 
did  not  so  appear,  that  ample  time  should 
be  given  to  the  House  of  Assembly  to 
adopt  the  measure  suggested  by  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament.  The  error,  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  the  learned  counsel 
who  had  just  addressed  the  House,  would 
of  course  be  corrected  in  committee.  He 
merely  mentioned  it  now,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  mistake  as  to  the  real  in- 
tention of  the  Government. 

Sir  E,  Sugden  thought  it  right  to  take 
that  opportunity  to  state  to  the  House  the 
course  which  he  intended  to  adopt  with 
respect  to  this  Bill.    He  intended  to  move 

*  The  Addresses  of  Mr.  Burge  and  Mr. 
Seijeant  Merewether  to  both  Houses,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  at  the  end  of  the 
Session. 


the  omission  of  clause  I,  and  to  give  the 
Governor  and  Council  the  powers  confer- 
red upon  them  by  the  second  section  only, 
in  case  they  agreed  to  revise,  with  a  view 
to  their  continuance,  those  acts  which  were 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  government 
of  the  island.  As  he  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  were  in  fact  agreed  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  clause,  the  real  motion 
which  he  intended  to  make  would  be  the 
omission  of  the  first  clause. 

Lord  John  Russell  wished  to  understand 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and  from  what  he  had 
gathered  from  what  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  said,  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  against  going  into 
committee,  but  only  upon  the  omission  of 
the  first  clause,  which  empowered  the  Co- 
lonial Legislature  to  enact  new  laws  in 
conformity  with  the  Orders  in  Council.  It 
would  seem  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
retain  the  second  clause  so  far  as  related 
to  the  re-enactment  and  continuance  of 
the  expired  Laws;  and  if  he  had  misun- 
derstood the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, he  begged  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  set  him  right. 

Sir  E.  B,  Sugden  was  understood  to  say, 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  understood  what 
had  fallen  from  him  correctly. 

Bill  to  be  committed  on  Monday  next. 

Duties  on  Fruit  J  Mr.  Hodges 
moved,  that  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the 
duty  on  the  importation  of  Fresh  Fruit. 

Mr.  P.  Thomson,  although  he  did  not 
mean  to  oppose  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  must  say,  that  he  did  not  think 
that  any  good  object  could  be  obtained  by 
an  inquiry  into  such  a  subject  by  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House.  If,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  climate  of  this  country, 
that  House  were  to  legislate  against  the 
importation  of  apples  at  5  per  cent.,  all 
he  could  say  was  that  he  must  give  up 
all  hope  of  carrying  out  those  commer- 
cial principles  which  had  been  acted  upon 
for  years.  It  would  seem  that  no  ques« 
tion  was  now  to  be  treated  without  re- 
ference to  party ;  but  he  could  not  for- 
get the  time  when  he  gave  his  support 
to  both  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson, 
without  being  influenced  by  the  views 
which  seemed  to  actuate  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite.    The  growers  of  applet 


Kl  tiuiif*  (COM 

I'limiiluiiiril  <liiit  tlin  ilulii-H  wore  injurious 
lu  llii'iii!  liHl,  h«  lii*  uwi)  )iitrt,  III)  ron- 
liilpttM  itim  (iiirr  iloliiRion  on  Iticir  )>nrt. 
Itvvii.  liiiwFvi>r.  n<l  mil  till)!  thai  thoy  did 
m*«i*r  iiijiiry,  wkit  nut  tlin  wniilR  uf  tliu 
(lutilii*  lit  l>«  i-KiiMillcd,  or  would  ai);^  one 
I'lmli'iid  fiir  N  iiuiim-itl  lliiit  iii  yi^nrs  of 
M'nn'iiv.  \\w  |»il>lii-  AwnV\  be  conipllrd 
til  )Mi' v^lrnvnitiiiilly  rurfl|i|)li.-«?  lie  Imd 
(hvii  luniiilird  willi  ii  lUlcmrnl  on  lliti 
•iiltjiVl.  wliii-lt  lio  llu>ii|[lit  would  Mt  tlic 
mniti^i'  nl  n'*l.  nnd  rimn  llin  ductimciiti 
wliii'li  li<<  liflil  ill  liii>  limid,  il  n|i|icarc(1 
tttm  llii>    )>•>.>>-    Kl    n|>|il.'«    ill     is:i;i  wns 

Vi. '^f.  |i.'i  i>H*it.d  1  is;m.  ;ii.  diiiu:  if):i.'>. 
0..  i,(.  »lm»;  is;in,  :u.  (i.;.  diiio:  l«;t7. 
It.  <)rf.  iltiix;  1}<:<S.  -tit.  ii.f.  'I'lie  iluiv 
t*n«  litKl  Mii)).«i.d  iti  IS.Ifl,  nnd  tvlmt  wu'n 
(lie  ii>«iili  ?  WliVi  ilmt  iiifirnd  of  tlir 
|Hii-e  'if  nt>l>lpii  irinu:  ii<<liii-t->l,  it  wn* 
rniwd  to  U.  (iif.  tbi'  IhiiIilI,  If  (llin 
vrpra  llm  Hl^'t  ol'  llio  chaiiKr,  how,  he 
thuuld  )iki>  III  kiiuff.  iHiiild  it  lio  Blh-)j:pd 
thiti  thf  imtdiU'cr*  ur  (hm  fruit  had  •us- 
tiiinpil  ItHH  l>v  Ihi'  ullprfllion  I 

Nir  H.  KrifihhMI  wmdd  not  TuIIdw  \\k 
rxiim|)lp  net  hv  llic  ri|thl  hoti,  Uciillcman 
vX  iinvinK  nnyiliiii|!  wliicli  could  prejudice 
the  Tnir  i-onBiili<rnli>m  vt  lliio  i|iiusiiuu  ly  , 
n  Spied  t 'oinmillre,  Itwai  a  i|iirRlion 
whivh  mfllft iflUy nOW'tod  the  poortr  I'laRtca, , 
nml  iiarlicularly  lliouc  in  Kvnl  nnd  Siimux.  . 
It  liml  nlst)  a  very  im|iorlant  bcariii|j[  on  . 
llie  t)iieition  nT  tithpii.  lie  ■luiuld  nur,  i 
however,  iny  a  ivord  on  it*  iinril!!,  as  lie 
lio|ied  a  fair  inve«iignlkm  would  take 
place  when  llie  IIoiim  would  be  in  a 
much  better  cundiiinn  to  decide 

Mr.  HW/acc  coniidered  lliat  it  was  only 
b|  the  inlriiilnction  of  rorciijn  fruit  tliut 
|K>orer  rl«Mp«  could  in  nil  seiwoiii  ob- 
tain appli3-duuipiiii)[i.  lie  iliuiild  divide 
the  llouie  n^aliiil  llic  a]ii>oiiitmcnt  of  a 
Nelect  Ckiniinitloe. 

Mr.  Ihrriri  «aid,  iho  ri|[ht  htm.  Goii- 
tlcmaii  the  I'realdeiit  of  thu  Hoard  of 
Trade  had  taunted  < iunllunicn  on  the  Up- 
jioiiliun  Ride  of  the  llouae  with  not  having 
■u|i|wrlRd  him  in  the  liberal  cuiirtc  of  po- 
licy whii'h  ho  had  piirxied  with  regard 
to  trade.  Tlicre  wai  certainly  no  ground 
lor  that  taunt,  for  nevur  had  any  Gku- 
llcman  at  tlio  hoad  of  a  public  dcpart- 
intnt  been  ko  liltio  attacked  by  an  Op- 
lioiilion  a«  the  right  hon.  Gculleman.  Ai 
regarded  the  qiicatjon  under  coniideration, 
lia  ihould  not,  at  that  time,  expresi  go 
gpiniou  on  ita  merit*.  He  should  wait  the 
mult  ot  iIh  iuvetlifatioa  which  wai  t« 
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tnkc  place.  He  could  not,  however,  help 
Haying  that  it  was  impauible  for  ibe  rigtiL 
hon.  Gentleman  to  have  refuaed  *  co«- 
mittce  after  the  mode  in  which  be  had 
introduced  the  Cuitoma  Dill  tsit  Kuioa. 
It  wns  introduced  iii  so  late  b  period,  that 
no  opportunity  was  afforded  lo  those  whose 
intcruBts  were  materially  affected  by  iu 
provision*  lo  offer  ihe  measure  any  op- 
poslilon,  and  it  was,  therefore,  impouible 
lo  hiive  refused  an  investigation, 

Mr.  M.  I'hilipi  said,  the  reaaon  whj  the 
ri|;lii  hon.  Oentleman  had  not  introduced 
the  bill  nt  an  emlier  period  oF  the  session 
was,  that  lie  was  prevented  from  brioi^iag 
foTWnrd  such  measures  till  a^er  the  bodget 
was  submitted  lo  the  House  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  considsrtd 
regnbirily  of  supply  and  moderate  prices 
highly  di'sirubic  to  all  classes,  and  io  the 
article  of  fruit  those  objects,  from  the  ua< 
certainty  of  the  climate,  could  not  be  at- 
tained, except  by  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign fruit,  lie  had  no  objection  to  ia- 
vesligntinn. 

Mr.  Godson  would  express  no  opiuioa 
u|)on  the  merits  of  the  question,  but  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  other  counties 
were  as  deeply  inlurested  in  this  matter  as 
Kant  and  Husse^i. 

Mr.  Dmby  thought  this  was  a  question 
wliicli  did  not  depend  upon  the  budget, 
but  if  it  did,  that  was  only  an  argument 
for  the  production  of  [he  budget  at  an 
curlier  period  ihan  usual.  It  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  all  classes,  that  if  tl)«  act 
of  last  session  were  to  continue  io  force, 
the  proprietors  of  orclmrds  in  Kent  anU 
tiutaex  would  be  ruined. 

The  House  divided  :— Ayes  1G;  Noes 
14  ;  Majority  12. 

ill/  of  Ihe  AvEf. 

Urulhcrton,  J.  I'rymc,  O. 

Durby,  livorge  llice,  T.  S. 

Godion.U.  Slicppurd,  T. 

Grimsdilch,  T.  Stuart,  K. 

ll.Trios,.!.  C,  Tnllbur,!,  T.  N. 

Hurl,  W.  Thomson,*;.  P. 

Ingham,  lloberl  Turner,  William 

Kiintchbult,  Sir  K.  Wilde,  Hiomas 

Miihun,  Lord  WiUiaiua,  W,  A. 

Morris,!}.  Wood,  G.  W. 

O'l-crrall,  R.  M.  Yaics,  J.  A. 
I'almcr  C.  T. 

I'hibpS,  M.  TELLEHS. 

Pigol,  D.  H.  Filmer,  Sir  E. 

Plumptrc,  .1.  P.  Ilodgei,  T.  L, 

List  of  the  Noes. 
Aglioiiby,  H.  A.  Bewes,T. 
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Blake,  M.  J. 
ClementSy  Lord 
Gibson^  Thomas 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hawes^  B. 

Lushington,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Lushington,  C. 
Marsland^  U. 


RedingtoDyT.  N. 
Roche,  Sir  D. 
Ruodle,  J. 
Thornely,  Tliomas 

TELLERS. 

Wallace,  R. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday y  June  10,  1839. 

MiNtmss.]  Petitions  presented.  By  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, and  the  Maxquess  of  Winchilsba,  flrom  several 
places,  against  the  Government  plan  of  National  Educa- 
tion; and  by  the  latter,  from  Sudbury,  against  the 
Church  Discipline  Dill.— By  the  Duke  of  Rutlanb,  the 
Earls  of  Duaham,  BsLrAST,  and  Hah k wood.  Lords 
AsRUURTON,  Favsrsiiam,  and  Bruuohau,  and  Viscount 
Mklbourmk,  iVom  a  number  of  places,  for  a  Uniform 
Penny  Postage.— By  Lonl  Brouqhak,  from  Blackbunie, 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Beer  Laws. — By  Lord  Mklbournb, 
from  several  places,  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Beer  Laws. 
—  By  the  Bishop  of  Hbabpord,  for  Church  Extension 
in  Canada. 

Roman  Catholic  Chancellor  and 
Ecclesiastical  Judges.]  Viscount 
Strangford  said,  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Viscount 
opposite,  on  a  subject  which  he  conceived 
to  be  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
her  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects.  He 
perceived,  from  the  printed  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  an  hon.  and 
learned  Member  of  that  Assembly  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  enable  persons  professing  the  Popish 
faith  to  practise  in  the  spiritual  courts  of 
these  realms,  and  to  hold  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor.  He  could  only 
know  the  circumstance  through  the  chan- 
nel to  which  he  had  alluded ;  but  he  had 
heard  that  the  announcement  was  received 
with  cheers  by  those  to  whose  support  the 
noble  Viscount  was  mainly  indebted  for 
his  small  majorities,  and  that  no  expres- 
sion of  disgust  or  indignation  came  from 
the  colleagues  of  the  noble  Viscount,  they 
being  the  Protestant  servants  of  a  Protes- 
tant Sovereign.  He  now  wished  to  ask, 
whether  the  measures,  of  which  notice  was 
thus  given^  were  to  be  brought  forward 
with  the  concurrence  and  sanction  of  any 
portion  of  that  section  of  which  it  was 
said  the  present  Cabinet  was  partly  com- 
posed —  whether  the  Government  had 
given  any  countenance  to^  such  a  pra* 
ceediog? 

Vifcoaot  Melbourne  I  Certahily  not. 
The  lubject  was  not  introduced  with  the 
Miioiioo  or  approbftUoo  of  her  Majei ty'i 

OofMUMlU. 


Viscount  Strangford:  I  am  very  glad 
of  it. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  such  a  proposition 
seemed  to  him  to  be  as  hopeless  as  it  was 
absurd. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment,  that  certain 
statements  which  had  been  publicly  made 
by  an  hon.  Member  of  the  other  House, 
and  which  had  been  reiterated  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  had  not 
met  with  the  reprehension  they  deserved 
from  the  noble  Viscount  and  his  col- 
leagues. They  ought  to  have  been  the 
Brst  to  repel  such  base,  unmanly,  and 
wicked  statements.  Those  speeches  had, 
however,  been  suffered  to  paas  unnoticed. 
No  attempt  had  been  made  to  check  such 
proceedings.  He  believed,  however,  that 
Ministers  could  not  help  themselves;  and, 
that  being  the  case,  he  could  assimilate 
the  authority  that  was  exercised  over  them 
in  no  other  manner  than  by  comparing  it 
with  that  sort  of  control  which  Mr.  Van 
Amburgh  exercised  over  his  lions. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  rose  to  or- 
der. It  was  unusual  and  irregular  to 
proceed  with  a  discussion  when  there  was 
no  motion  before  the  House. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  would 
meet  the  objection  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess by  moving  the  order  of  the  day, 
though  he  did  not  think,  looking  to  the 
constant  practice  of  the  House,  that  he 
was  out  of  order.  When  a  question  was 
asked  with  reference  to  certain  proceed- 
ings of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin,  he  certainly  had  a  right  to  state 
his  opinion  as  to  the  situation  in  which 
the  Government  was  kept  by  that  indi- 
vidual. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said,  it 
certainly  was  out  of  order,  after  a  ques- 
tion had  been  put  and  answered,  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  discussion. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  would 
put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, whether  these  things  were  not 
constantly  done  ?  Whether  they  were 
not  done  night  after  night,  and  week  after 
week  ?  He  would  ask,  was  not  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  opposite  constantly  do- 
ing the  same  thing? 

Lord  Brougham  laid,  certainly  this 
course  was  often  taken.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess was  not  undoubtedly  the  first  to 
adopt  the  practicey  though  he  often  re- 
curred to  it.  He  admitted,  that  he  had 
hiiwilf  loiiieiimef  followed  the  example  of 
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the  noble  Marquess.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  proceeding  to  state  his 
impression  of  the  speeches  which  had  been 
alladed  to,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 

The  Marqaess  of  Londonderry,  who 
complained  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  was  then  speaking,  there  being  no 
question  before  the  House.  Surely,  he 
had  a  right  to  take  the  same  latitude. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  perhaps  he  might 
be  excused,  in  consequence  of  some  corre- 
spondence which  had  taken  place  with 
him  on  this  subject.  One  of  the  hon. 
Members  alluded  to  had  denied  having 
used  certain  very  coarse  expressions  that 
had  been  imputed  to  him.  He  certainly 
felt  that  he  ought  to  apologize  to  their 
Lordships  for  ever  having  entered  into  the 
subject  at  all.  But  he  had  deviated  from 
his  usual  course,  in  consequence  of  the 
gpreat  respect  which  he  owed  to  that  illus- 
trious family.  He  certainly  spoke  of  the 
late  Mr.  Grattan,  and  he  was  greatly 
astonished  that  such  sentiments  should 
have  been  attributed  to  any  relative  of 
hit. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry.  Does 
he  sav,  that  he  did  not  use  the  words  im- 
puted to  him  ? 

Lord  Brougham,  He  declares  that  his 
expressions  were  not  so  strong  as  they  have 
been  represented. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry.  Can 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  defend  the 
expressions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  ? 

Lord  Brougham,     Quite  the  contrary. 

The  Marnucss  of  Londonderry  said, 
then  he  would  read  what  had  been  said 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dub- 
lin, from  which  the  other  hon.  Member 
had  not  dissented.  [Here  the  noble  Mar- 
quess read  an  extract  from  Mr.  0*Connell's 
speech,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  treach- 
erous taking  off  of  former  sovereigns  of 
these  realms — of  the  rather  novel  historical 
discovery,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
had  murdered  the  nephews  of  Richard  3rd 
-—and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
Queen's  life  would  not  be  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  Tories.]  Did  Mr.  Grattan, 
he  would  ask,  in  his  speech,  say  less  than 
that?  Allusion  had  been  made  by  that 
individual  to  an  illustrious  Friend  of  his 
(the  Duke  of  Cumberland)  who  was  not 
in  this  country.  Now,  he  thought  it  was 
his  duty  in  his  place  in  that  House  to 
state,  that  her  Majesty  had  not  a  subject 
in  the  realm  more  defotedly  attached  to 


her,  or  who  would  more  willingly  sacrifice 
his  blood  and  life  in  her  defence.  Yet 
they  found  these  infamous  statements 
concerning  him  openly  made  to  the  people 
of  Ireland— the  most  inflammable  people 
in  the  world — unreproved  anduncensured. 
Those,  however,  who  dealt  in  such  calum- 
nies would,  in  the  end,  be  visited  by  the 
just  contempt  of  society. 
Conversation  ended. 

Irish  Packets.]  The  Earl  of  Wicklow 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  on  a  subject 
of  considerable  importance,  and  which  had 
recently  become  more  important  in  con- 
sequence of  the  facility  which  the  Liver- 
pool railway  afforded  for  communication 
with  Dublin.  Before  the  management  of 
the  mail  packets  was  transferred  from  the 
Post-oflice  to  the  Admiralty,  a  great  ad- 
vantage was  derived  from  the  Government 
packets  conveying  parcels  of  a  certain 
weight,  at  a  moderate  charge,  across  the 
Channel.  If  the  convenience  were  great 
at  that  time,  it  was  infinitely  greater  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the 
railway.  Since  the  transfer,  the  Admi- 
ralty had  thought  it  necessary  to  appoint 
an  agent  for  the  transmission  of  parcels. 
He  did  not  complain  of  the  appointment 
in  itself,  but  he  complained  that  it  was 
given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confer  on 
the  agent  a  complete  monopoly  with  re- 
spect to  the  transit  of  goods,  and  enabled 
him  to  impose  such  conditions  as  he 
pleased  on  that  transit.  The  Government 
had  a  right  to  choose  the  person  who  was 
to  fill  this  situation,  and  he  did  not  com- 
plain of  the  individual  whom  they  had 
selected.  That  person  was  Mr.  Peter 
Purcell,  who  had  been  one  of  the  prime 
agitators  of  Ireland — a  determined  Pre- 
cursor^ and  an  active  supporter  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  a  good  deal  spoken 
of  that  evening.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  his  having  called  for  a  detailed 
account  of  the  funds  of  the  Precursor 
Society,  he  believed  that  Mr.  Purcell  was 
no  longer  patronised  in  that  quarter. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  proba- 
ble, that  were  the  appointment  now  to  be 
made,  he  would  not  be  favoured  with  it, 
but  he  had  received  it  in  June  last.  Now, 
what  he  complained  of  was  this,  that  the 
agent  thus  appointed  had  a  right  to  ask 
what  sum  he  plea  for  the 
goods;  and  furtl  i  h^  * 
to  take  them  un        do 
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forward  them  to  whatsoever  part  of  the 
country  they  were  destined  for.  This  was 
felt  as  a  matter  of  great  grievance  and 
vexation  to  the  other  carriers  in  Dublin. 
He  contended,  that  the  noble  Earl  had  no 
right  to  make  an  appointment  to  which 
such  powers  were  attached.  He  ought 
not,  for  the  sake  of  patronage,  to  have 
bestowed  such  a  monopoly  on  any  one 
individual.  He  had  no  right  to  deprive 
all  other  persons  of  the  advantage  of  the 
transit  of  goods  by  those  packets  unless 
they  also  commissioned  the  Government 
agent  to  send  them  to  those  places  for 
which  they  were  ultimately  intended,  and 
unless  they  agreed  to  pay  whatsoever  sum 
he  pleased  to  charge.  He  had  himself 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  system  of 
which  he  complained,  for  many  packages 
were  transmitted  to  him  from  this  country, 
and  he  had  found  the  charges  so  high  that 
he  was  actually  obliged  to  forego  the 
benefit  of  the  railroad.  He  wished  to 
know,  whether  it  was  intended  to  remove 
this  evil  ? 

The  Earl  of  Minto  felt  obliged  to  the 
noble  Lord  forliaving  intimated  his  inten- 
tion to  him  to  bring  forward  the  subject, 
which  had  enabled  him  to  make  such 
inquiries  as  placed  it  in  his  power  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer.  Originally,  the 
Post-office  packets  had  not  been  allowed 
to  carry  parcels  at  all ;  but  in  the  course 
of  1837,  the  Admiralty  packets  were  al- 
lowed to  take  such  packages  as  were 
usually  conveyed  by  mail  coach.  The 
superintendents  of  the  Admiralty  packets 
had  represented  to  the  Post-office  the  great 
inconvenience  of  this,  and  wished  the 
practice  to  be  no  longer  continued.  A 
communication  to  this  effect  had  been 
made  to  the  Treasury,  but  the  Treasury 
had  ordered  an  arrangement  to  be  made 
for  the  transmission  of  such  packages,  and 
had  directed  Commander  Chappel,  of  the 
Post-office  packet  station  at  Liverpool,  to 
make  the  best  arrangement  for  such  trans- 
mission. About  a  month  afterwards,  an 
offer  was  made  through  Commander  Chap- 
pel  by  Mr.  Purcell,  to  undertake  the  con- 
veyance of  all  parcels.  He  (Lord  Minto) 
could  assure  the  noble  Lord,  that  the 
politics  of  Mr.  Purcell  were  perfectly 
unknown  at  the  Admiralty.  Commander 
Chappel  stated,  that  this  Mr.  Purcell  was 
a  considerable  coach  proprietor  in  Ireland, 
~  was  tfai  refore  a  Ifl  person  to  suc- 
il  ^T  ]  .An  arrange- 
rii  tfae  con- 


veyance of  those  packages ;  but  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  was  granted 
to  him.  It  was  thought  advisable,  that 
some  person  should  be  responsible  to  Go- 
vernment for  the  safe  delivery  of  all  pack- 
ages9  and  that  was  the  reason  of  the 
appointment.  With  regard  to  the  future 
arrangement  of  the  packets  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  contracts  for  the  packets  were 
that  they  should  deliver  the  mails ;  they 
took  no  cognizance  of  them  as  passage 
boats  for  passengers  or  for  parcels.  The 
Admiralty  had  nothing  to  do  with  what 
they  charged  for  them.  If  it  were  true, 
that  this  gentleman  had  abused  his  privi- 
lege, it  was  quite  obvious  that  parties 
might  send  their  packages  by  other 
steamers. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  it  was  quite 
evident  to  him,  that  the  noble  Earl  did  not 
clearly  understand  the  position  be  was 
explaining.  He  was  aware,  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  matters  of  greater  importance  to 
manage,  and  might  not  therefore  have 
attended  so  closely  to  this ;  but  he  (the 
Earl  of  Wicklow)  was  always  disposed  to 
think,  that  persons  filling  inferior  posi- 
tions were  never  guilty  of  abuses  if  proper 
superintendence  were  exercised  over  them ; 
and,  therefore,  the  responsibility  rested 
with  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  exercise 
that  superintendence.  It  was  quite  clear 
the  noble  Earl  did  not  understand  the 
subject,  for  he  said  it  was  no  monopoly , 
as  parties  could  send  by  other  packets. 
The  very  reason  of  establishing  this  mode 
of  conveyance  was^  that  the  Post-office 
packets  from  their  greater  velocity  afforded 
greater  facilities  for  transmitting  parcels, 
and  this  advantage  was  now  monopolized, 
and  the  public  were  deprived  of  it  except 
at  unreasonable  charges,  Mr.  Purcell 
charging  what  he  liked. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  said,  no  doubt  there 
must  be  some  slight  fault,  but  if  the  noble 
Earl  had  mentioned  it  to  the  Admiralty 
that  there  was  any  irregularity,  or  any 
abuse,  or  overcharge,  the  Admiralty  would 
have  paid  immediate  attention  to  such 
representation.  He  really  knew  nothing 
of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Purcell  pro- 
ceeded. He  understood  Mr.  Purcell  un- 
dertook to  deliver  the  parcels  to  the 
parties  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Subject  dropped. 

National  Education.]  Lord  Broug^ 
ham,  having  presented  a  petition  from  a 
Dissenting  congregation  of  Cote,  in  Ox« 
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fordshire,  in  favour  of  the  national  Edu- 
cation scheme,  and  asserting,  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  had  no 
right  to  assume  the  exclusive  education  of 
children,  stated,  that  he  was  not  disposed 
to  any  longer  refrain  from  not  pressing 
forward  his  bill  on  education.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  the  stories 
going  forth,  that  his  noble  Friend's  mi- 
nutes of  council  was  for  a  great  system  of 
national  education,  for  nothing  could 
worse  describe  the  plan  than  such  a  title. 
His  bill  applied  itself  to  every  part  of  that 
important  question.  lie  should,  therefore, 
consult  the  convenience  of  ihc  House,  on 
the  naming  of  the  day,  as  their  Lordships 
would  not  wish  to  be  absent. 

Bill  to  be  brought  forward  on  Thurs- 
day. 

The  Bishop  of  London  had  several 
petitions  to  present  of  a  contrary  nature  to 
that  presented  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  against  the  scheme  of  national  edu- 
cation. The  petitioners  to  whom  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  alluded  sup- 
posed the  clergy  to  put  forward  claims  for 
the  exclusive  education  of  the  people. 
That  was  a  claim  which  was  never  put 
forward  by  the  clergy.  What  the  clergy 
had  put  forth  was  this,  they  claimed  a 
right  to  the  exclusive  education  of  the 
children  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  that 
was  the  right  which  they  claimedi  and 
which,  by  God's  blessing,  they  would 
never  recede  from. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said,  his 
noble  Friend  in  the  other  House  had  not 
put  forward  any  such  extravagant  and 
absurd  pretension  as  that  adverted  to  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  Such  a  pre- 
tension was  certainly  supposed  to  have 
been  put  forward  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  plan  proposed  by  his  noble 
Friend  was  for  the  partial  training  of 
schoolmasters  for  the  accommodation  of 
all  classes,  which  had  been  objected  to  by 
persons  in  high  authority,  and  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England,  on  grounds 
utterly  untenable,  except  on  the  ground, 
that  the  Church  of  England  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  in  educating  youth.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  from  the  right  rev.  Prelate, 
that  he  distinctly  denied  this.  He  would 
not  then  detain  their  Lordships  by  going 
into  any  detail  on  the  subject ;  but  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
to  exempt  him  from  entertaining  that 
inordinate  pretension  which  had  been  held 
in  different  places. 


The  Bishop  of  London  had  not  presumed 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Church.  He  had 
stated  his  own  opinion,  and  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  at 
large.  He  was  unwilling  to  bring  him- 
self forward  as  the  representative  of  the 
Church  on  that  occasion.  What  he  had 
stated  was,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  claimed  the  exclusive  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  their  own  persua- 
sion. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Mauritius.]  The  Marquess  of 
Normanhy  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
observing,  with  respect  to  the  Mauritius, 
that  though  he  had  as  yet  received  no 
official  communication  from  the  island, 
yet  he  had  had  information  from  colonial 
newspapers  of  the  3rd  of  March,  which 
had  been  put  into  his  hands,  to  the  effect, 
that  the  Order  in  Council  had  arrived 
there,  and  had  been  proclaimed,  and  that 
total  emancipation  was  to  take  place 
almost  immediately. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  it  was  a  cruel 
thing  to  think,  that  slavery  should  have 
existed  longer  by  six  months  in  the  island 
of  Mauritius  than  in  any  other  of  the 
British  Colonies,  whether  Crown  or  char- 
tered colonies,  when  in  reality  emancipa- 
tion ought  to  have  come  into  operation 
sooner  there  than  anywhere  else.  He 
said,  sooner  than  anywhere  else,  because, 
by  the  owners'  own  accounts,  it  was  ad- 
mitted, that  one  in  three,  or  1,000  out  of 
3,000  slaves,  were  imported  into  the 
country  in  direct  defiance  of  the  law,  by 
which  such  importation  was  made  a  capi- 
tal felony.  This  was  the  amount  ad- 
mitted, but  in  reality  not  fewer  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the 
island  were  imported  under  the  connivance 
of  various  persons  who  had  been  in  autho. 
rity  at  different  times,  and  who  for  their 
conduct  therein  ought  to  have  been  im- 
peached. 

Church  Discipline  Bill.]  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter^  on  presenting  a  petition 
from  the  clergy  of  a  portion  of  his  diocese 
against  the  Church  Discipline  Bill,  said,  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  stating,  in 
consequence  of  something  that  had  oc- 
curred the  other  night,  what  was  his  habit 
with  respect  to  the  petitions  of  his  clergy. 
It  was  his  habit,  when  any  important  mea- 
sure affecting  the  Church  was  about  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament,  to  consult  his 
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clergy  through  the  medium  of  his  arch- 
deacons, and  on  a  late  occasion  he  had 
permitted  the  publication,  in  a  country 
newspaper,  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
one  of  those  officers  for  that  purpose.  No 
opinion  of  his  was  stated  in  that  letter,  nor 
any  bias  whatever  given.  He  begged  to 
add,  that  he  should  continue  to  pursue 
this  course,  because  he  thought,  that  as  the 
clergy  had  no  lonaer  an  opportunity  of 
recording  their  sentiments  on  meeting  in 
the  two  houses  of  convocation,  thoy  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting,  privately 
or  otherwise,  and  apprising  their  bishops 
of  the  result  of  their  deliberations  respect- 
ing measures  touching  the  interests  of  the 
Church. 
Adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  C  O  M  M  O  N  S, 
Monday,  June  10,  1839. 

MiNUTRS.]  Bills.  Road  a  scccmd  time : — Dills  of  Ex- 
change.—Read  a  third  time  :<— Clerks  of  the  Peaec ; 
Double  and  Treble  Costs. 

PeUUons  presented.  By  Lord  Elliot.  Captain  Alsagcr,  Sir 
G.  Staunton,  Messrs.  Halford,  G.  W.  Wood,  Sturt,  Bay- 
Icy,  Bethell,  Christopher,  E.  Buller,  Hope,  Broadley. 
Cartwright,  Mauniel,  Maekinnon,  and  Hunt,  ftom  a 
great  number  of  places,  against  the  Government  plan  of 
National  EducaUon.— By  Messrs.  E.  Bullcr,  F.  Berkdey, 
Oilloo,  Hurst,  Leader,  and  Grote.  fhmi  a  number  of 
places,  in  favour  of  the  same.— By  Messrs.  Orote,  Maun- 
sell,  Oillon,  G.  Hurst,  Berkeley,  Brotherton,  PatUson,  £. 
BuUor,  Balnes,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Sir  F.  Trench,  f^om 
a  very  great  number  of  places*  for  a  Uniftmn  Penny 
Postage.— By  Sir  E.  Codrii^lon.  flrom  eartain  Seaman, 
against  being  taxed  in  support  of  Greenwich  Hotpital. — 
By  Mr.  Lasodlet*  from  the  West  Riding,  against  convey- 
ing Letters  on  Sundays.— By  Mr.  Plumptre,  flrom  several 
places,  against  any  further  Grant  to  Maynooth  College. — 
By  an  hon.  Member,  fh)m  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex, 
against  Uie  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues  Bill. — By 
Mr.  Gilton,  from  Boness,  agiunst  the  Sugar  Duties ;  fhHn 
another  place.  In  favour  of  the  Scotch  Prisons  Bill ;  and 
fh)m  two  places,  against  any  further  Grant  to  Maynooth 
CoUcgs. 

Privilege.]  Lord  McJion  rose  to  put 
a  question  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  peiiiion  which  he  presented 
last  Wednesday,  from  certain  inhabitants 
of  Bedford,  complaining  that  their  right 
of  petitioning  had  been  unwarrantably  in- 
terfered with.  The  petition  was  signed 
by  very  respectable  gentlemen,  with  one  of 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  stated,  in 
substance,  that  the  person  complained  of, 
Mr.  John  Hyde,  holding  an  office  under  the 
Crown ^-t hat  of  Receiver-general  of  Taxes 
— seeing  a  petition  against  the  Govem- 
meDt  scheme  of  education  in  the  hands  of 
an  inhabitant  of  ikdfordtieiied,  and  tore  it 


into  pieces.  He  looked  upon  the  case 
as  one  affecting  their  privileges,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
would  feel  it  his  duty,  in  consequence 
of  the  statement  of  the  petitioners,  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  matter. 

Lord  J.  Ilussell  ihou^hx,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  petitioners  was  sufficient  to 
warrant  an  inquiry.  He  might,  however, 
state,  that  it  did  not  appear,  on  the  face  of 
the  petition,  that  the  parties  complaining 
had  signed  the  original  petition. 

Mr.  Alston  was  requested  to  state  to 
the  House,  that,  at  the  time  the  transac- 
tion complained  of  took  place,  Mr.  Hydo 
was  dining  in  a  private  room  at  a  tavern, 
with  a  Mr.  Brown,  when  some  person  came 
in,  and  asked  him  for  the  Standard  news- 
paper. He  replied  that  he  had  not  the 
Standard^  but  could  lend  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  The  stranger  retired,  observing 
that  he  never  read  the  Morning  Chronicle^ 
and  that,  if  it  were  put  into  his  hands,  he 
would  throw  it  into  the  6re.  In  thecourie 
of  the  same  day,  another  person,  unknown 
to  Mr.  Hyde,  but  whom  he  believed  to  be 
the  waiter  of  the  hotel,  came  into  the 
room,  and  placed  a  paper  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Brown,  who  read  a  part  of  it.  Mr. 
Hyde  soon  found  out  that  the  petition  was 
against  the  Government  plan  of  education, 
and  being  aware  that  the  people  of  Bed- 
ford knew  that  he  was  a  Dissenter,  and  a 
man  of  strong  feelings  and  political  bias, 
he  felt  that  this  paper,  to  which  he  was 
ignorant  that  a  single  signature  had  been 
attached,  was  sent  in  for  the  purpose  of 
insulting  him.  He  therefore  took  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  tore  it; 
but  he  denied  that  he  used  the  strong  ex- 
pressions attributed  to  him  in  the  petition, 
which  charged  him  with  having  uttered,  at 
the  time  of  destroying  the  paper,  the 
words,  *'  Damnation  to  the  petition,  to  the 
parsons,  and  to  the  Church  !*'  Mr.  Hyde 
had  assured  bim  (Mr.  Alston),  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  believe  that  a  more  honour- 
able or  high-minded  man  existed  than  Mr, 
Hyde — that  such  words  never  passed  his 
lips,  and  that  he  should  be  ashamed  to  use 
them  ;  but,  conceiving  that  an  insult  was 
intended  him,  he  certainly  did  tear  the 
petition,  and  said  '*  damnation."  Mr. 
Hyde  had  been  in  office  aince  1803,  when 
he  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
no  public  officer  discharged  his  duties  more 
■atisfacloriiy.  He  did  not  attempt  lo 
justify  hit  conduct,  bat  only  to  palliate  it. 
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which  he  attributed  to  the  great  excite- 
ment under  which  he  laboured. 

Lord  Mohan  said,  that  findiog  trom  the 
•tatemeot  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hert- 
fordshire, .that  Mr.  Hyde  was  sorry  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  justify,  but  only  to  palliate  his  con- 
duct, it  was  not  his  (Lord  Mahon's)  wish 
to  carry  the  matter  further. 

Medical  Education.]  Mr.  WcJdey 
wished  to  ask  a  question  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  In  the  winter  of  1834,  there 
was  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Medical  Education.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport  was  member  of  that 
committee,  which  sat  the  whole  of  the  ses- 
sion. A  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion had  been  elicited,  and  part  of  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  committee  had  been 
printed.  The  question  he  wished  to  ask 
was,  why  the  remaining  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence had  not  been  printed  ?  It  was  a 
•abject  of  great  interest  to  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  evidence  being  published.  The 
members  of  the  profession  were  aware  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  preparing  the  evi- 
dence for  publication,  from  the  great  con- 
fusion into  which  the  papers  had  been 
thrown,  in  consequence  of  the  Bre  which 
took  place,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  put 
the  Government  to  any  inconvenience; 
but,  so  much  time  had  now  passed,  that 
they  began  to  apprehend  they  would  not 
see  the  rest  of  the  evidence  at  all. 

Lord  J.  Russell  was  understood  to  say, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  was 
more  able  to  answer  the  question  put  to 
him    by  the    hon.  Gentleman    than    he 

was. 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  the  members  of  the 
profession  themselves  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  have  the  testimony  given  before 
the  committee  printed.  They  wanted  it 
printed,  in  order  that  a  good  medical  re- 
form bill  might  be  founded  upon  it.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport  had  assured  him 
that  no  efforts  of  his  should  be  left  untried 
in  order  to  get  the  evidence  ready. 

Canada.]  Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that 
with  regard  to  the  motion  of  which  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lanca- 
shire had  given  notice,  it  might  be  conve- 
nient to  the  House  that  he  should  state. 


that  the  coarse  which  he  should  take  on 
the  Canada  question,  depended  on  the 
course  which  would  be  taken  by  the  noble 
Lord;  and  when  that  was  explained,  it 
would  be  for  the  Government  to  determine 
whether  they  thought  it  necessary  to  press 
the  question  to  a  division.  If  the  noble 
Lord  could  not  agree  to  the  principle  of 
union  between  the  two  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  then  he  should  press 
his  first  resolution ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  noble  Lord  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable that  the  House  should  pledge  itself 
to  a  measure  before  it  saw  the  details,  then 
he  would  withdraw  the  resolution,  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and  lay  the  bill 
on  the  table  of  the  House. 

Lord  Stanley  had  no  objection  to  repeat 
the  precise  terms  of  his  motion,  which 
were  these — that  on  Thursday  next,  he 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  as  to 
the  expediency  of  pledging  the  House,  by 
an  abstract  resolution,  to  the  principle  of 
union  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  come  to  a 
distinct  understanding  upon  the  subject  of 
the  motion  given  by  his  noble  Friend,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  and  he 
could  not  but  think  it  inconvenient  that 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  her  Majesty's 
Government,  was  to  depend  on  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord.  If  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  woald 
recollect,  what  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  said  some 
time  back,  was,  that  if  it  was  not  proposed 
in  the  present  Session  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  an  union  between  the  Canadas, 
nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  to 
fetter  themselves  by  a  resolution  on  an 
abstract  question.  If,  therefore,  the  noble 
Lord  intended  to  withdraw  his  resolution, 
and  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  an  union,  he  apprehended  that 
there  would  be  no  opposition  to  such  a 
course.  As  it  might  be  productive  of  bad 
consequences  if  a  division  should  take 
place  on  this  subject,  he  trusted  the  noble 
Lord  would  ask  for  leave  in  the  ordinary 
way  to  bring  in  a  bill. 

Lord  J,  Russell  thought,  that  there 
would  be  great  evil  in  taking  a  division 
upon  this  question,  which  might  be  inter- 
preted, in  Canada,  as  a  division  upon  the 
principle  of  an  union,  whereas  it  would 
only  be  a  division  upon  the  expediency  of 
proceeding  by  resolution  or  by  bill.  He 
should  be  ready,  therefore,  to  withdraw 
his  resolution;  and  to  bring  in  a  bill. 
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Sir  R,  Peel  wished  to  know,  whether 
there  had  been  any  change  in  the  noble 
Lord's  intentions  of  legislating  upon  this 
subject  during  the  present  Session,  or 
whether  the  bill  would  be  merely  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Lord  «7.  Russell  said,  that  after  the  very 
strong  protest  against  an  union  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada, 
the  Government  would  certainly  not  feel 
justified  in  pressing  forward  legislation 
upon  the  subject  during  this  Session. 

Mr.  C  Buller  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  whether  he  intended  to  give  up  the 
second  resolution  also ;  because  it  was  to 
that  that  his  objections  applied. 

Lord  «/.  Russell  replied,  that  he  should 
take  the  same  course  in  both  cases,  and 
that  he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  embodying  the  principles  declared  in 
the  second  resolution. 

GOVERNMEKT   OF  JAMAICA — SeCOFD 

Measure.]  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  La- 
boachere,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
Jamaica  Bill. 

On  the  question  that  the  first  clause  do 
stand  part  of  the  bill, 

Sir  E.  Sugden  said,  in  rising  to  make  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  he 
should  wish  first  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  what  the  question  be- 
fore them  waSy  not  because  he  very  much 
apprehended  that  Gentlemen  were  labour- 
ing under  a  delusion  in  that  respect,  and 
he  believed  that  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  a  question  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  really  under  con- 
sideration. The  Committee  were  not  about 
to  discuss  the  question  between  master 
and  slave,  but  between  the  House  of  As- 
sembly and  her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  question  between  master  and  slave 
was  brought  before  the  House  when  her 
Majesty's  Government  brought  forward  a 
proposition  with  respect  to  the  termination 
of  negro  apprenticeship.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  upon  that  occasion  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  himself  in  very  strong 
terms  against  the  conduct  of  the  planters 
towards  the  negroes.  He  must,  however, 
say,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Judge-advocate  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  en- 
tirely misapplied  what  he  then  said.  He 
should  be  able  to  show,  that  the  course 
which  he  then  took  was  entirely  consistent 
with  the  course  which  he  was  about  to 
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take.    On  that  occasion  he  not  only  took 
the  same  view  of  the  question  as  that 
taken  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  but 
he  also  suggested  various  clauses  for  the 
benefit  of  the  negro  population,  and  which 
were  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  made  part  of  the  bill.    The 
question   now  before  the  House,  was  a 
question  which  had  arisen  since  the  Eroan- 
cipation  Act,  and  that  very  act  had  itself 
ceased  in  consequence  of  apprenticeship 
having  been  abolished,  and  of  every  man 
in  Jamaica,  whatever  his  colour  might  be, 
having  become  equally   free.    The  Go- 
vernment   had    abandoned    their    inten* 
tion  of   suspending   the   constitution  of 
Jamaica,  but  he  must  still,  in  a  few  words, 
recall  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  introduced  their  bill  for  the 
suspension  of  the  constitution  of  Jamaica. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  must 
have  thought  such  a  course  necessary,  be- 
cause he  had  said,  that  even  now  he  had 
not  changed  the  opinions  which  he  then 
entertained,  and  that  he  believed,  that  the 
proper  course  would  be  a  suspension  of  the 
constitution.     It  was  therefore  his  duty  to 
draw  attention    strictly  to   the  circum- 
stances, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  justified  the  measure  of 
the  Government,  but  which,  he  must  con- 
tend, amounted  to  no  justification  what- 
ever.    It  might  not  be  difficult  to  show, 
on  the   part  of  the  Government,    some 
grounds  for  the   course  which  had  been 
pursued,  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  the  acts  of  the  Government,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Governor,  had  led 
to  that  line  of  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly,  which  had  influenced  the  Go- 
vernment to  propose  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution  of  Jamaica.     He,  however, 
begged  at  the  outset  to  state,  and  to  state 
distinctlv,  that  he  was  not  there  to  uphold 
the  conauct  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
every  part ;  he  could  not  justify  the  protest 
of  that  body,  nor  give  his  opinion  in  favour 
of  some  part  of  the  resolutions  which  they 
had  passed.     He  thought  the  conduct  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
unexplained  and  unaccompanied  by  any 
statement  of  their  objects,  in  some  respects 
indefensible,  and  he  had  never  entertained 
a  doubt,  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  had 
the  power  to  legislate  for  Jamaica,  when 
circumstances  rendered  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  such  a  line  of 
policy.    Tlie  difficulty  was,  to  ascertain 
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when  it  became  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
interfere;  and  the  queition  in  the  present 
instance  was,  whether  a  case  had  arisen  to 
justify  the  Imperial  Legislature  in  super- 
seding the  legislative  functions  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  He  trusted  the  Com- 
mittee would  do  him  the  favour  to  attend 
to  the  difference  which  existed  between 
the  present  case,  and  that  which  had  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  House  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  the  bill  for  amend- 
ing the  Emancipation  Act  was  considered, 
and  they  would  then  see,  that  the  mea- 
sures now  contemplated  were  not  justitied 
by  the  occasion,  lie  would  press  upon 
the  Committee,  aud  upon  the  Govcrnntcnt, 
to  consider  the  piovi£>ions  of  the  bill  for 
amending  the  Emancipation  Act,  and  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  act,  rota- 
tive to  the  views  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  Jamaica.  That  act  imposed 
heavy  pains  and  penalties,  but  it  did  not 
propose  to  suspend  the  legislative  func- 
tions of  the  colony.  Government,  by  that 
act  imposed  upon  the  planters,  the  exact 
penalties  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  nature 
of  the  case  called  for ;  but  there  they 
stopped.  They  were  not  then  prepared  to 
suspend  the  constitutionof  Jamaica  — they 
were  not  prepared  to  proceed  to  such  an 
extremity  at  that  time.  The  penalties  of 
the  act  for  amending  the  Emancipation 
Act  were  deemed  sufficient,  and  no  more 
severe  proceeding  was  contemplated.  At 
the  time  that  act  was  passed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  anticipate  whether  the  House 
of  Assembly  would  put  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  when  the  Imperial  Parliamcnl 
had  resolved  that  it  should  cease ;  and 
they  were,  in  consequence,  unwilling  to 
apply  their  consideration  to  that  object, 
while  they  were  without  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  the  intentions  of  the  Assembly, 
and  when  no  provision  had  been  made  to 
meet  the  chnnge  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  negroes,  which  would  take  place  on 
their  obtaining  perfect  freedom,  when  the 
act  for  amending  the  Emancipation  Act 
reached  Jamaica,  and  when  it  had  been 
communicated  by  the  Governor  to  the 
House  of  Assembly,  that  body,  without 
any  delay,  proceeded  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  apprenticeship,  and  almost  immc* 
d lately  passed  as  full  and  complete  a  mea- 
sure of  emancipation  as  that  House  or  the 
country  could  possibly  desire.  Was  ihat 
a  measure  affording  any  evidence  of  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  House  of 


Assembly  to  act  in  a  sincere  and  friendly 
spirit  towards  the  negroes;  and  was  it  not 
a  measure  calculated  to  conciliate  this 
country,  and  entitle  the  House  of  Assembly 
to  the  respect  and  support  of  Parliament  ? 
Jamaica  did  more  than  they  had  any  right 
to  expect.  Disregarding  ber  own  rights, 
she  had  granted  complete  emancipation  in 
order  to  conciliate  this  country,  and  lo 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture. The  act  for  amending  the  Emanci- 
pation Act  had  wounded  her  feelings,  and 
violated  her  constitutional  rights;  and,  al- 
though he  had  assented  to  that  act,  he  did 
net  wonder  that  Jamaica  had  manifested 
resentment  aguinst  a  measure  which  was 
so  calculated  to  rouse  her  indignation.  A 
correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
the  Governor  and  the  House  of  Assembly 
relative  to  the  bill  fur  terminating  the  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship,  and  to  that  corre- 
spondence he  would  now  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee.  The  Governor, 
in  relation  to  that  measure,  had  addressed 
the  Council,  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  the  following  terms. 
lie  said, 

"  Jamuirtt  is  in  your  hands ;  she  requires 
repose  by  the  removal  of  a  law,  which  has 
equ.illy  tormented  the  labourer,  and  disap- 
pointed the  planter;  a  law  by  which  man  con- 
strains man  m  unnatural  servitude.  This  19  her 
first  exigency.*' 

Now  let  the  Committee  attend  to  what 
followed.     The  Governor  continued — 

*'  Jamaica,  for  her  future  welfare,  appeals  to 
your  wisdom  to  legislate,  in  the  spirit  of  tho 
times,  with  liberaliiy  and  benevolence  towards 
all  classes.*' 

And  what  was  the  reply  of  the  Assembly  ? 
They  said, 

"  We  shall  proceed,  in  the  critical  posture 
in  which  the  island  is  placed,  to  give  to  the 
momentous  matters  submitted  to  us  our  most 
serious  consideration.  Jamaica  does,  indeed, 
require  repose,  and  we  anxiously  hope,  that 
should  we  determine  to  remove  an  unnatural 
servitude,  we  shall  be  left  in  the  exercise  of 
our  constitutional  privileges,  to  legislate  for 
the  benefit  of  all  classes,  without  any  further 
Parliamentary  interference." 

Was  there  anything  in  that  reply  which 
could  be  considered  as  indicating  anything 
like  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  to  legislate  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times  ?  Was  there  anything  indicating 
hostility  to  the  negroes,  opposition  lo  the 
wishes  of  this  count ly,  or  unwillingness 
to  take  the  ncco^sary  steps  \o  meet  ttie 
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change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  colony, 
which  would  arise  on  the  termination  of  the 
apprenticeship  system?  No  such  inference 
was  to  be  drawn  from  the  reply  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  all  that  body  contended 
for  was,  that  thev  should  be  left  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  conslitutional  rights. 
The  feelings  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
were  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  show,  that  it  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Governor  which  had  tended  to  alter  those 
feelings,  and  to  induce  the  Assembly  to 
adopt  the  course  which  Ministers  now 
complained  of.  After  the  Act  for  final 
Emancipation  had  passed  the  Legislature 
of  Jamaica,  the  House  of  Assembly  was 
prorogued,  the  prorogation  having  taken 
place  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  now  let 
him  ask  what  the  conduct  of  the  Gover- 
nor had  been  while  the  Assembly  was  se 
parated,  and  while  it  was  impossible  for 
that  body  to  have  any  communication 
with  his  Excellency  ?  The  first  act  of  the 
Governor  to  which  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  was  one  of  great 
importance,  as  it  indicated  a  wish  to  su- 
persede the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Le- 
gislature, and  was  calculated  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  Committee  would  remember  that  the 
circumstance  to  which  he  was  about  to 
allude  had  occurred  while  the  Assembl 
was  prorogued,  and  when  that  body  ha 
not  the  povver  of  replying.  It  was  an  at- 
tack behind  their  backs,  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Assembly  had  no  op- 
portunity of  repelling.  He  now  came  to 
the  circumstance  itself.  In  a  despatch 
from  Sir  Lionel  Smith  to  Lord  Glenelg, 
his  Excellency  said  : — 

"  I  am  anxious  to  draw  your  Lordship's 
attention  to  the  Act  of  this  island,  5  Wil- 
liam 4th,  chap.  3,  for  enlarging  the  i)ow- 
ers  of  justices  in  determining  complaints 
jietween  masters  and  servants,  &c.  This 
Act  has  already  been  found  to  operate 
with  great  severitv  aifainst  the  European 
emigrants ;  and  tfic  friends  of  the  negro 
are  naturally  apprehensive  that  it  may  be 
convened  into  a  powerful  engine  of  op- 
pression against  the  labourers,  as  it  gives 
authority  to  a  single  justice  to  appre- 
hend, under  his  warrant,  servants  in  hus- 
bandry, who  absent  themselves  or  neglect 
to  fulfil  their  contract,  and  punish  them 
by  hard  laliour,  not  exceeding  three  months, 
or  by  forfeiture  of  wages." 
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Now  let  the  Committee  mark  what  fol- 
lowed.    His  excellency  added  :-— 

'*  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  be  enabled 
to  rid  us  of  this  Act,  either  by  a  formal 
disallowance,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.** 

The  Committee  would,  therefore,  see, 
that  after  the  House  of  Assembly  had 
passed  the  final  Emancipation  Act,  and 
after  the  Governor  had  appealed  to  the 
wisdom  of  that  body  to  legislate  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  with  liberality  and 
benevolence  towards  all  classes,  his  first 
step  was,  to  apply  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary to  disallow  an  act  of  the  island,  or  to 
effect  its  repeal  by  an  application  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  His  Excellency  first 
expressed  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  then,  instead 
of  applying  to  that  body,  he,  on  the  first 
occasion,  asked  the  Crown  to  disallow  aa 
act  of  the  island,  or  to  have  it  repealed  by 
the  Imperial  Legislature.  A  worse  in- 
stance of  bad  faith  he  must  say  he  had 
never  witnessed.  In  reply  to  the  despatch 
of  his  Excellency,  Lord  Glenelg  said,  that 
the  act  alluded  to  had  been  too  long  in 
operation  to  be  disallowed  ;  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  fallen  into  the  views  of  the 
Governor,  and  so  the  matter  terminated. 
The  next  case  to  which  be  should  allude 
afforded  a  still  stronger  instance  of  the 
ungracious  mode  in  which  the  Assembly 
had  been  treated.  On  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  the  Governor  writing  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  said — 

'<  I  beseech  your  Lordship  to  look  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Vagrant  Act  un- 
repealed, 35  Charles  2nd,  chap.  11.  This  Act 
was  introduced  against  the  lawless  soldiery 
of  Governor  Doyley,  and  many  violent  plant- 
ers are  now  rejoicmg  in  the  power  it  eives 
them  of  flogging  free  men  from  parish  to 
parish,  and  there  is  an  improvement  in  its 
penal  powers  by  the  32nd  George  3rd,  chap. 
11,  still  unrepealed,  which  adds  six  months' 
hard  labour  in  the  House  of  Correction.  Your 
Lordship  may  bid  me  apply  to  the  Legisla.- 
ture  to  repeal  these  frightful  laws,  but  I  should 
apply  in  vain ;  and  in  the  midst  of  freedom 
we  have  still  terrific  engines  of  oppression 
and  tyranny  preparing  for  the  emancipated 
population/' 

Such  was  the  language  which  the  Gover- 
nor had  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary relative  to  the  Assembly.  They  were 
represented  as  clinging  to  "  terrific  en- 
gines of  oppression,"  and  ready  to  carry 
'*  the  most  frightful  laws*'  into  operation 
agaiq^t  the  emancipated  population.  But 
E2 
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the  Act  for  final  Eroancipation  was  a 
proof  that  the  Assembly  was  willing  to  go 
even  beyond  their  duty  to  conciliate  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  this  country; 
and  yet,  with  that  proof  of  the  libe- 
rality of  the  House  of  Assembly  be- 
fore hira,  the  Governor  wrote  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  to  obtain  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
that  application  was  made  before  the 
House  of  Assembly  had  been  even  appealed 
to.  These  certainly  were  two  of  the  worst 
instances  of  bad  faith  he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. Bad,  however,  as  those  cases 
were,  they  would  become  still  more  liable 
to  censure,  when  he  added,  and  he  should 
afterwards  prove  the  fact,  that  the  Gover- 
nor was  in  a  state  of  total  ignorance  as  to 
the  laws  to  which  he  had  called  at- 
tention. To  what,  then,  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Governor  to  be  attributed,  except 
to  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  prejudice 
against  the  House  of  Assembly  ?  There 
was  no  ground  for  the  accusations  which 
he  had  made,  and  was  it  fair  in  such  a 
manner  to  attack  a  body  who  had  not  the 
power  of  reply  ?  He  should  like  to  know 
what  the  feelings  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly must  have  been  when  they  met  on 
the  30th  of  October,  if  they  had  known 
that  such  despatches  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  Home  Government.  The  Colonial 
Secretary,  too,  had  fallen  into  the  same 
error  as  the  Governor.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  had  told  them  on  a 
previous  evening  that  those  "  terrific  en- 
gines" existed,  that  the  negroes  might  be 
flogged  from  parish  to  parish  under  the 
**  most  frightful  laws,  and  he  had  called 
for  the  interference  of  that  House  to  put 
ao  end  to  such  "  revolting  tyranny."  Now, 
the  fact  was,  that  no  such  laws  existed, 
there  were  no  "  terrific  engines "  or 
"  frightful  laws  "  which  could  be  brought 
into  operation  against  the  negroes.  Surely, 
then,  when  the  Governor  called  for  the 
repeal  or  disallowance  of  laws  which  the 
Government  ought  to  have  known  had  no 
existence  in  reality,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Ministers  to  look  into  the  actual  state  of 
the  case,  and  not  to  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  the  representa- 
tions of  his  Excellency,  who  was  evidently 
actuated  by  a  feeling  of  prejudice  against 
the  Assembly.  When  the  bill  for  amend- 
ing the  Emancipation  Act  was  under 
consideration,  the  House  could  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  Jamaica  would 
or  wot^ld  not  terminate  voluntarily  t)ie  ap- 


prenticeship system  before  1840;  but  al- 
though it  was  not  generally  known,  yet 
the  Government  had  information  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  for  final  emancipa- 
tion on  the  day  the  Prisons  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
Now,  after  passing  the  Emancipation  Act, 
could,  he  would  ask,  any  measure  hare 
been  framed  more  calculated  to  rouse  the 
indignation  of  the  Assembly,  than  the 
Prisons  Bill  ?  If  Jamaica  had  refused  to 
emancipate  the  apprentices,  and  chosen 
to  retain  their  rights  till  1840,  there  might 
have  been  some  reason  for  the  Government 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
colony ;  but,  after  the  Assembly  had  com- 
plied, in  the  most  ample  manner,  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Government,  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  of  this  country,  inter* 
ference  could  not  be  justified.  The  Prisons 
Bill  was  introduced  as  afiecting  all  the 
legislative  colonies  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  without  any  application  having  been 
made  to  ascertain  whether  prisons  bills 
would  be  prepared  by  the  legislative  bodies 
themselves  in  those  colonies.  One  main 
object  of  that  Bill  was  to  regulate  the 
prisons  of  Jamaica.  It  was  impossible  for 
Jamaica  not  to  look  on  such  a  measure 
with  jealousy,  as  it  was  a  direct  interfer- 
ence, by  the  Imperial  Parliament^  with 
the  local  affairs  of  the  colony,  which  no- 
thing short  of  absolute  necessity  could 
have  justified.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
first  act  of  the  Governor,  in  promulgating 
the  Prisons  Act,  was  to  copy  the  very  rules 
and  regulations  which,  in  1834,  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Act  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Governor  was  forced  to  resort  to  the  legis- 
lation of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  order 
to  carry  into  execution  the  Act  which  had 
passed  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Co- 
lonial Legislature  had  framed  the  best 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  prisons  of 
the  island,  and  the  Governor  had  adopted 
them,  and  yet  the  House  of  Assembly 
were  held  by  the  Government  as  incapable 
of  legislating  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
or  of  taking  those  steps  which  the  altered 
condition  of  the  colony  required.  Could  nny 
thing  be  more  unjust  than  suchacourse?  and 
was  it  possible  that  the  House  of  Assembly 
should  not  feel  indignant  at  such  treat- 
ment ?  It  might  be  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country  had  been  strongly  excited 
by  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  but  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  have  pro- 
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tected  the  Assembly  from  the  aspersions 
which  had  been  cast  upon  that  body,  and 
not  to  have  given  way  to  the  excitement 
which  prevailed.  It  had  been  said,  that 
the  Prisons  Bill  affected  Barbadoes  also. 
True,  such  was  the  case,  but  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  Legislative 
and  the  Crown  Colonies.  The  Crown 
colonies  having  no  legislature,  were  go- 
verned by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  by 
acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  it 
was  not  so  in  the  Legislative  colonies. 
There,  the  internal  affairs  were  regulated 
by  the  local  legislatures,  and  it  was 
natural  that  such  bodies  should  be  jea- 
lous of  the  interference  of  Parliament, 
and  surely  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  have  local  legislative  bodies  at  all 
if  the  Government  were  continually  to 
interfere,  or  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  dis- 
allow all  the  acts  which  they  might  frame. 
With  the  recollection  of  the  unpleasant 
circumstances  which  took  place  in  refer- 
ence to  measures  passed  by  the  Colonial 
Assembly,  and  the  interference,  as  it  was 
termed,  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  wiih 
those  measures^  he  thought  that  there  was 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Governor,  as 
having  exhibited  a  want  of  caution  in  first 
proroguing  the  Assembly  too  abruptly, 
and  then  in  calling  them  together  too 
early,  without  allowing  sufficient  time  to 
elapse  that  the  feeling  of  irritation  which 
had  been  provoked  might  be  in  some  mea- 
sure allayed.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  confessed,  that  he  was  not 
surprised  that  there  should  have  been  a 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly 
to  engage  in  legislation;  and  he  enter- 
tained a  strong  impression  that  mild  and 
conciliatory  measures  would  have  pre- 
vented all  those  evils  which  had  taken 
place,  and  that  that  House  and  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  spared  those  discus- 
sions which  had  occupied  so  much  time 
hitherto.  But,  as  it  was,  there  was  no 
foundation  for  coming  to  that  House  to 
ask  for  powers  for  the  Governor  which 
could  not  be  maintained  on  grounds  con- 
tained in  former  acts.  If  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman  pleaded  a  particular  case,  and 
argued  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  called 
for  such  a  proceeding,  he  should  be  able 
to  answer  that  by  puttjng  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Assembly  of  Jama- 
ica were  to  have  a  locus poenitentits  allowed 
to  them  by  this  bill.  He  would,  however, 
go  further,  and  he  would  show  that  it  was 

a  mere  farce  to  call  the  bill  a  means  for 


allowing  the  Assembly  to   fall  into  its 
former  course  of  legislation.    The  clauses 
of  the  two  bills  had  been  reversed  and 
altered.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Labouchere),  in  opening  the  case,  said  he 
should  first  introduce  a  provision  to  enable 
the  Governor  to  pass  such  temporary  laws 
as  might  be  necessary  in  case  the  As8em-> 
bly  would  not  act.     The  clause  contain- 
ing that  provision  in  the  first  bill  was  now 
so  far  changed  in  the  second  bill,  that  the 
power  of  the  Governor  was  not  made  con- 
tingent on  any  such  circumstance.     As 
he  understood,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  mean  to  make  the  power  of 
the  Governor  contingent,  he  would  not 
oppose  the  clause.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
Assembly  were  to  have  a  fair  opportunity 
of  acting,  let  it  be  most  distinctly  under- 
stood that  if  they  did  not  act  when  that 
opportunity  was  given,  there  was  not  a 
man  in  that  House  who   would   not  be 
most  ready  to  give  to  the  Government  the 
powers  necessary  to  carry  on  the  legislation 
of  the  colony.     But  by  the  clause  as  it 
stood  at  present  the  council  would  be  mere 
creatures  in  the  hand  of  the  Governor; 
and  although  that  might  be   considered 
very  proper,  yet  he  thought  it  important 
that  the   Committee   should  know  what 
powers  were  to  be  given  to  the  Governor. 
If  the  Governor  were  to  have  power  to 
remove  all  or  any  of  the  Members  of  the 
Legislative   Council    and    the   Executive 
Council,  his  power  over  them  would  be  so 
complete  that  he  would  be  able  to  annul 
any  measure  he  pleased.     Then  again  it 
was  a  very  nice  question  whether,  after  a 
measure  had  been  passed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  or  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, the    Assembly  might    not  repeal 
it.     He  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  give 
those   powers   which    would    enable    the 
Governor    and    Council    to    make  tem- 
porary laws  only  in  case  the  Assembly 
refused  to  act.     He  considered  the  first 
clause  in  the  bill  unnecessary.     He  came 
then  to  the  question  to  which  it  was  par- 
ticularly necessary  he  should  address  him- 
self— that  was,  was  there  or  not  a  necessity 
for  the  provisions  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  introduced  into  the  first  clause, 
and  which  he  had  said  could  be  no  longer 
delayed,  and  were  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  generally  emancipated  po- 
pulation of  Jamaica  against  the  planters, 
their  late  masters?     He  should  be  able  to 
show  that  the  laws  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man considered  so  binding  on  that  popa« 
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luliuii  did    not   exist,   and    Iiad    not   the 
slightest  existence  except  in  the  minds  of 
the  Governor  and  the  local  oflicers,  and 
of  her  Majesty's  Government ;  and  if  he 
showed  that,  he  thought  he  should  remove 
all  the  pretensions  for  this  unsound  legis- 
lation.    The  first  question  on  that  point 
was  as  to  vagrancy.     The  Act  of  Charles 
2nd  made  a  man  a  vagrant  who  refused 
to  work  for  the  usual  wages,  and  it  was 
said,    that   the    statute   of    tl)c   35ih   of 
Geprge  2nd  allowed  freemen  (and  negroes 
being  now  freemen  came  within  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act)  to  be  whipped   from 
parish  to  parish  until   they  reached  tlu>ir 
homes;  and  it  was  also  said,  that  tiie  sub- 
8e(|uent  statute  of  George  3rd  permitted 
an  additional  punishment  of  hard  labour; 
and  on  these  suggestions  the  right  hon. 
Oentlenian  opposite  (Mr.  Labouchere)  had 
asked,  whether  it  were  possible  that  the 
British  Legislature  would   permit  enormi- 
ties of  that  kind  to  continue?     The  state 
of  the  law,   as  he  had  just  described  it, 
had  been  so  laid  down  by  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  in  the  despatch  to  which  he  (Sir 
£.  Sugden)  had  already  referred,  and  also 
in  the  answer  of  the  colonial  Government 
at  home   to   that   despatch.      It    would, 
however,  have  been  as  well  if  both  those 
authorities   had  ascertained  whetlicr  any 
such   law  as  that  of  Charles  2nd  was  in 
existence.     He  meant  to  assert,  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  such  law 
now  existed  or  had  any  force,  and  there> 
fore,  that  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  was 
most  grossly  mistaken  when  he  referred  to 
that  statute  as  one  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, against  the  emancipated  population. 
He  asserted,  that  no  such  powers  were 
now  in  force;  that  there  had  been  no  at- 
tempt to  inflict  it,  or  to  put  it  in  practice ; 
that  there  had  been  no  desire  manifested 
to  resort  to  it ;  so  that  all  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  and  of 
the  Goveinment  at   home  were   without 
foundation,  if  the  Act  of  Charles  2nd  had 
ceased  to  be  of  force  and  effect.     There 
was  a  rule  of  law  which  no  one  acquainted 
with  such  matters  would  venture  to  con- 
tradict— that  it  was  not  necessary  by  a 
later  Act  expressly  to  repeal  a  former  sta- 
tute, but  that  if  the  provisions  of  the  sub- 
sequent Act,  although   affirmative,  were 
pregnant  with  a  negative,  that  then  the 
former   was    virtually  although   not  ex- 
pressly repealed ;  and,  therefore,  if  in  this 
instance  tnere  was  a  provision  in  the  later 
Act  difierlDg  from  the  formeri  the  later 


Act  operated  as  a  substitution    fur,  and 
not  an  addition  to,  the  older  statuie.     Be- 
fore  he   inquired    into    the    provi^iioDsof 
the  statute  of  Charles  2nd,  he   must  ob- 
serve, that  these  were  Acta  not  levelled 
against  the  slaves  at  that  time,  but  against 
the  white  and  coloured  population*  includ- 
ing also  soldiers  who  misconducted  them- 
SL'lves.     The  first  section  of  the  statute  of 
Charljs  2nd  directed,  that  taxes  should  be 
r.'.ised  and  expended   in  the    erection  of 
houses  of  correction.     Now  that  section 
was  altogether  repealed,  for,   by  the  nest 
statute,  the  32nd  Geo.  3rd,  s.  2,   it  would 
be  found,  tiiat  **  the  justices,   vestrymen, 
and  members  of  the  assembly  of  each  parish, 
should,  with  the  churchwardens,  erect  and 
build   houses   of  correction,''    and   these 
parties  for  that  purpose  became  and  were 
created  a  corporation.     It  was,  therefore, 
clear,  that  in  point  of  law,  the  first  section 
of  the  statute  Charles  2nd  was  repealed 
by  the  second  section  of  the  later  statute 
32nd  George  3rd.     Now,  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  statute  of  Charles  2nd  directed 
that  every  vagrant  should  be  apprehended 
and  taken  before  a  justice,  who  had  power 
to  order  him  or  her  to  be  whipped  on  the 
naked    back    not  exceeding    thirty-nine 
lashes.     Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had,  on  this  subject,  appealed  to 
the  feelings  of  the  House,  an  appeal  which 
never  would  be  made  in  vain  when  proper 
circumstances  arose  ;  but  in  this  instance 
that  appeal  had  been  made  on  grounds 
which  did  not  exist,  except  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  and 
the  Government  at  home.    For  the  House 
would  bear   in    mind,  that  the  power  of 
whipping  under    the  35th  Charles   2nd, 
was  superseded  by  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  32nd  George  3rd,  upon  thejustices, 
to  send  a  vagrant  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond 
for  six  months  to  the  house  of  correction 
to  be  built  under  that  Act.    The  manage- 
ment of  those  workhouses,  or  houses  of 
correction,  was  given  under  the  last  sta- 
tute to  the  justices,  vestrymen,  church- 
wardens, and   members  of  the  assembly 
for  each  parish,  and  with  them,  by  a  still 
more  recent  statute,  had  been  associated 
the  special  justices,   and  therefore  there 
was  the  best  protection  against  any  abuse 
of  power  afforded.     This  body  corporate, 
to  whom   the  management  of  the  prisons 
was  confided,  had,  it  was  said,  still  juris* 
diction  to  whip  any  persons  within  their 
jurisdiction  who  should  misbehave  them- 
selves, to  the  extent  of  thirty.nine  lashes. 
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He,  huwevcr,  should  presently  hliow,  that, 
this  corporatiun  had  no  such  power.  Nay, 
he  would  undertake  to  receive  all  the 
lashes  that  by  law  could  now  be  inflicted. 
He  was  not  at  all  apprehensive  of  the  pain 
he  should  endure  in  consequence.  The 
statute  which  followed  were  the  7th 
George  4th,  c.  26,  which  empowered 
parishes  to  bind  poor  children  apprenticci>, 
and  the  Jamaica  Acts,  4lh  and  .5lh  Wil- 
liam  4th,  c.  8th.,  which  contained  exprei^s 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  erection  of 
workhouses  and  houses  of  correction,  and 
also  an  admirable  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  those  places. 
Those  rules  and  regulations,  so  far  from 
assuming  the  existence  of  the  power  to 
whip  person?,  made  a  classification,  and 
particularly  directed,  that  due  provision 
should  be  made  in  each  piison  for  the  en- 
furcement  of  hard  labour  upon  such  pri- 
soners on  whom  it  was  felt  due  to  inflict 
it,  and  they  were  followed  verbatim  in  the 
Jamaica  Prisons  Act  of  1st  and  2nd  Vic- 
toria, which  also  contained  no  provision  as 
to  whipping.  He  thought,  therefore,  it 
was  perfectly  clear, that  there  was  no  power 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  and  as  a 
proof  that  no  such  power  existed,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  exercise  it.  The 
special  justices  had  been  appointed  for  the 
protection  of  the  emancipated  classes,  and 
he  did  not  find  that,  under  their  rule,  any 
man  had  been  hardly  dealt  with.  One 
man  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  two  days, 
only  for  an  offence  which,  if  it  had  been 
brought  before  a  police  oflice  at  home, 
would  have  led  to  a  much  longer  confine- 
ment, with  the  addition  of  hard  labour  on 
the  treadmill.  In  point  of  fact,  how  was 
it  possible  that  in  Jamaica  there  could  be 
any  vagrants?  Vagrants  were  persons 
wandering  from  place  to  place  without 
the  means  of  purchasing  food  or  shelter ; 
but  in  Jamaica  the  negroes  had  their  mas- 
ters' provision  grounds  to  which  to  recur. 
By  strangling  the  constitution  of  Jamaica, 
they  would  be  taking  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  white  man  the  disposition  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  black,  and  they  would  more- 
over be  kindling  the  embers  of  dissension 
amongst  both.  The  House  should  remem- 
ber, that  the  Governor  still  retained  the 
power  to  redress  any  injury  which  might 
be  inflicted^  since,  if  an  individual  were 
sentenced  to  too  lengthened  a  period  of 
imprisonment,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Governor  to  mitigate  the  sentence.  The 
claote  WM  altpgetbcr  unnec^iiary ;  it  wm 


without  any  foundation,  or  even  the  pre* 
tcnce  of  foundation.  He  pledged  his  re- 
putation as  a  lawyer,  that  there  were  no 
grounds  whatever  for  making  such  a  pro- 
vision, except  those  that  existed  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Governor,  The  clause 
was,  in  fact,  a  mistake,  and  it  would  be 
much  more  prudent  of  the  Government  to 
acknowledge  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
abandon  it  at  once,  than  to  persevere  until 
they  were  told  of  their  error  by  ihat  House, 
or  by  the  country^  when  it  was  called  upon 
to  judge  fairly  upon  the  subject.  The 
House  of  Assembly  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity given  it  of  again  entering  upon 
its  legislative  functions.  If  it  rejected  the 
opportunity  so  given  to  it,  he  pledged 
himself  to  give  his  best  support  to  the 
Government,  in  passing  such  laws  as  might 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the 
case.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  conclud- 
ed by  moving  that  the  flrst  clause  should 
be  omitted. 

Mr.  Laboiwhcre,  in  the  first  place,could 
not  but  express  his  regret  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  been  present  at 
the  debate  which  took  place  when  the 
former  measure  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  under  discussion,  for  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  felt  satisfied,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  then  present, he 
would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  very  wide  field  of  discussion 
which  had  occupied  the  first  half  of  his 
speech,  but  which  offered  nothing  but 
topics  already  discussed  and  disposed  of. 
The  greater  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man*s  observations  were  applicable  to  a 
measure  which,  although  it  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  indeed^  upon 
a  former  occasion,  did  not  form  at  present 
the  subject  of  its  deliberations.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  excuse 
him,  and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  attribute  it  to  any  want  of  re« 
spect  for  his  argument,  if"^  he  abstained 
from  following  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  that  part  of  his  speech.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  he  thought  he  should  better  em- 
ploy the  time  of  the  House  if  he  endea- 
voured to  state  what  he  conceived  to  bo 
the  real  object  of  the  present  debate,  and 
what  were  the  muchnarrower,  although  very 
i.nportant  grounds,  upon  which  the  House 
had  now  to  form  its  judgment.  With  regard 
to  the  former  bill  brought  forward  by  the 
Government,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  truly  said,  that  it  had  been  withdrawn, 
not  because  there  bad  been  any  change  of 
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opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
as  to  its  utility,  nor  because  the  House 
had  expressed  a  contrary  opinion  to  that 
which  had  been  announced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  because  the  House  was  nearly 
equally  divided  in  its  sentiments  upon  the 
question.  While  one  party  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly had  been  such  as  to  lead  to  no 
rational  belief  that  they  would  legislate  so 
as  to  give  effect  to  the  great  measure  of 
emancipation,  and  to  satisfy  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  of  England,  the 
other  party  considered  it  expedient,  not 
indeed  to  succumb  to  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, not  to  permit  it  to  persist  in  the 
system  which  it  had  hitherto  pursued,  but 
to  give  it,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam worth, 
a  locus  pcenitentuBf  taking  care,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  the  House  of  Assembly 
did  not  avail  itself  of  this  locus  pomitentim, 
if  all  legislation  was  suspended  in  Jamaica 
for  another  year,  sufficient  provision  should 
be  made  for  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
anything  that  could  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  community  in  that  colony,  or  frus- 
trate the  great  experiment  of  which  it  was 
now  the  scene.  The  present  bill  was 
framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  latter  of  these  views  of  the 
subject,  and  of  affording  the  locus  poeni- 
tentuB  which  they  contemplated.  If  it 
passed,  the  House  of  Assembly  would  be 
called  together  and  would  be  invited  to 
legislate,  and  he  should  consider  that  the 
Government,  after  making  this  concession, 
would  be  acting  in  an  unworthy  spirit  if  it 
did  not  afford  to  the  House  of  Assembly  a 
full  and  fair  opportunity  of  legislatmg 
upon  the  subjects  now  demanding  their 
attention,  or  if  the  present  bill  contained 
any  restrictive  provision  which  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  colony 
did  not  fairly  require.  The  only  ques- 
tion then  was,  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  present  bill  went  any  further  than 
the  necessity  of  the  case  demanded,  or 
whether  they  were  only  such  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  fulfil  the  pledge  which  hon. 
Members  had  given  to  their  constitu- 
entSy  that  they  would  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  secure  the  success  of  the 
Emancipation  Act,  and  not  abdicate  the 
control  which  that  House  possessed,  at 
the  time  when  it  might  be  most  necessary 
to  exert  it.  For  although  slavery  might 
be  abolished,  the  interests  of  the  recently 
emancipated  population  would   furnish 


abundant  cause  for  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  to  continue  to  exercise  its  pa- 
ternal care  and  solicitude  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony.    That  was  the 
real  question  now  in    debate,    and    he 
should  say  nothing  whatever  with  respect 
to  the  bygone  transactions  which  formed 
the  topics  of  the  early  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  except  a  very 
few  words  in  justice  to  the  gallant  officer 
to  whom  allusion  had  been  made.     He 
could   easily   understand  the  right   hon. 
Gentleman's  anxiety  to  vindicate  his  con- 
sistency upon  the  present  occasion,  after 
the  course  which  he  had  taken  on  a  former 
occasion.  The  Act  of  Emancipation  had  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
to  legislate  for  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
colony  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  was 
proposed  by  the  present  measure;    and 
when  he  recollected  the  conduct  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  with  reference  to 
that  Act,  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that 
he  should  feel  some  concern  as  to  his  cha- 
racter for  consistency  upon   the  present 
occasion.     What  had  been  the  conduct  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ?     Why,  a  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  Government  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  had  in- 
troduced some  important    and  valuable 
amendments  to  that  bill,  referring  especi- 
ally to  the  introduction  of  prison  clauses 
into  it.  Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  pressed  these  clauses  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, now  mean  to  say  that  a  Prisons 
Bill  was  not  necessary  ?     Did  he  mean  to 
say,  that  protection  was  not  required  for 
the  free  negroes,  or  that  they  ought  to  be 
left  to  such  protection  as  would  be  afforded 
them  by  a  Prisons  Bill   passed  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  ?     If  he  did,  he  would 
have  some  difficulty  in   persuading  the 
House  that  he  had  acted  a  consistent  part. 
In  reply  to  the  charges  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  against  Sir  Lionel  Smith, 
he  scarcely  felt  it  necessary  to  do  more 
than  refer  the  House  to  the  extracts  which 
he  had  read  on  a  former  occasion,  from  the 
speeches  of  several  Members  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  who  said,  that  their  quarrel 
was  not  with  Sir  Lionel  Smith ;  that  they 
were  most  anxious  not  to  make  a  personal 
quarrel  with  him ;  that  their  quarrel  was 
with  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  England  ;  that  their  com- 
plaint was  of  the  manner  and   tone  in 
which  the  Imperial  Parliament  legislated 
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wanted  to  be  assured,  that  that  course  of 
legislatioD  would  be  altered.  That  was 
the  ground,  as  alleged  by  those  Members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  which  had  led 
to  their  differences  with  Sir  Lionel  Smith. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  commented 
in  severe  language  upon  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Lionel  Smith  towards  the  negroes ;  in 
answer  to  which  he  would  read  an  extract 
from  a  proclamation  issued  by  that  gallant 
Officer,  and  addressed  to  the  negro  ap- 
prentices, on  the  9th  of  July,  1838,  which 
was  in  these  words : — 

**  Aecollect  what  is  expected  of  you  by  the 

£eopIe  of  England,  who  have  paid  such  a 
irge  price  for  your  liberty.  They  not  only 
expect  that  you  will  behave  yourselves  as  the 
Queen's  good  subjects,  by  obeying  the  laws, 
as  1  am  happy  to  say  you  have  always  done  as 
apprentices;  but  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
island  will  be  increased  by  your  willing  labour, 

S'eatly  beyond  what  it  ever  was  in  slavery, 
e  honest  towards  all  men ;  be  kind  to  your 
wives  and  children  3  spare  your  wives  from 
heavy  field-work  as  much  as  you  can ;  make 
them  attend  to  their  duties  at  home,  in  bring- 
ing up  your  children,  and  in  taking  care  of 
your  stock;  above  all,  make  your  children 
attend  Divine  service  and  school." 

The  Hght  hon.  Gentleman  might  make 
that  proclamation  a  matter  of  crimination 
against  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  but  the  people 
of  England  would  think  differently  of  it. 
He  felt  it  due  to  that  gallant  OfiScer,  who 
had  had.  Heaven  knew,  sufficient  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  besides  misrepresen- 
tations of  this  sort,  to  say  thus  much  in 
his  defence,  and  repel,  as  he  believed  he 
had  refuted,  the  charges  made  against 
him.     He  now  came  to   what  he  con- 
sidered the  real  question.     Both  sides  of 
the  House,  he  believed,  were  agreed  as 
to    the    principle;    but  while   the   Go- 
vernment gave  to  the  House  of  Assembly 
a  locus  poenitentuB,  and  time  to  pass  every 
law  that  might  be  required  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  island — while  they  did  not 
attempt  to  legislate  in  the  slightest  degree 
directly,  provided  the  colonial  legislature 
would  bat  legislate  for  themselves,  they  at 
the  same  time  conceived  it  necessary  to  give 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  reviving  such  measures  as 
the  House  of  Assembly  might  refuse  to  re- 
enact.   He  knew  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
say,  at  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  what  were 
not,  and  what  were,  the  particular  laws 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica.     He  would  only  say,  in 

xeference  to  the  doubt  expressea  by  the 


right   hon.   Gentleman  opposite,  of  the 
original   intention  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  into  the  clause  conferring  the 
discretionary  power  to  which  he  had  al- 
lowed a  provision,  which  would  give  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  full  time  to  legislate, 
if  they  were  so  disposed — he  could  only 
say,  that  both  the  original  and  printed 
copies  of  the  bill,  contained  such  provi- 
sion. He  might  also  appeal  to  Mr.  Burge, 
whom   he  had  informed   of  the  fact  of 
that   provision  having  been  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  bill  then  before  the  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  objected  in 
very  strong  language  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Governor  and  Council  in 
the  first  clause,  whereas  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Burge  were  specially  directed  against 
the  second  clause  in  the  Bill.    That  Gen- 
tleman went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  unless 
that  clause  was  expunged  there  was  no 
chance  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  pro- 
ceeding to  legislate.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  told  the  House,  that  any  new 
law  upon  the  subject  of  vagrancy  was  un- 
necessary.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
perfectly  singular  in  that  opinion.     It  was 
not  the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  who  said 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  neither  was  it 
the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
themselves.     All  those  encomiums,  there- 
fore, which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
passed  upon  the  subject  went  for  nothing. 
He   (Mr.  Labouchere)   was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
say,  that  there  was  no  vagrancy  in  Jamaica. 
If  that  were  the  case,  how  did  it  happen 
that  the  Governor,  that  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, and  that  every  person  who  had 
communicated  information  on  the  subject, 
should  have  been  so  completely  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  since  they  all  agreed  in  saying, 
that  a  good  vagrancy  law  was  most  essen- 
tially requisite  for  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? 
He  would  now  proceed  to  consider  what 
the  present  law  of  vagrancy  was.    He  did 
not  rest  his  opinion  on  the  subject  upon 
his  own  authority,  otherwise  he  should  be 
very  reluctant  to  oppose  it  to  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  stake  bis  re- 
putation as  a  lawyer  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
act  of  the  35th  of  Charles  2nd.,  the  frightful 
provisions  of  which  he  had  read  on  a  former 
occasion  to  the  House,  was  from  beginning 
to  end  repealed  and  annulled,  that  it  was 
no  more  the  law  of  Jamaica  than  if  it  had 
never  been  enacted,  and  that  he  (Sir  E. 
Sugden)  could  not  understand  bow  any 
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1  iiIjC'M  i.Lft-j24|  'uULi  1.  liOLDf  Ufins  Uk  pre- 
s>tD:  bc:.     Ti>Li  «ii*  I'lif ;  iiii  ^iZ   Moaid 

Ai  'Aii  t\Ui'jk,  jI  u£.'^.::  li^  1^  fifcui-i  ;^i  tike 
iiouM;  of  Cdin/OLi  « jjff  KIJ:^  -^^c^ivr- 
a'cU  ;&  {.T&*.i.;iig  Uiai  K*gi:SwAi^io  on  ikt 
s'^Ljtci  iiiOLJo   lAki:  p^M^,  «ii«:^   ~«Aev  *i 


Hm«       Jii:    (Mr.  l^i/OU'.Lcr«>  i>«<i    Si    tiff 

ifon.  (ittiil*  frigid,  tiut  hediOught  i^e  ^r^ouiu 
Ih;  tiUt;  C'  i»iif/w  I  hat  ncilLii  iiad  ihe  Cjj- 
virihof  o('.Uin>>iCii  lUU'd  'liUt  a  rjewln'tt  wa^ 
ii<-r(:ii%aiy,  t(or  I li<;  colonial  oHiccrk  ioiopud 
tl»:ii  viaiciiicnlf  upon  Ijh^IiI  {^rounds.  He 
i|ioii|(ht  h«  ('oulfJ  Itkiwtnc'  »how,  that  the 

ojiiiMtin  ofih':  Chief  Juhtice,  and  that  of  the  saiTie  uxe  {i^otiufa,  ;«k&:  jic^ie 

the  Atloiiicy  K<:m;ral    of  Juuiaica,    were  and  tirae  ftbi'uki  !>e  a &£•■*:: ad  aiL£  L^^uU- 

cnlilh.'d  lo  »omc  n-kiiccl  upon  ti.ii  point,  live  .A»s€c^bjy  cf  JAiLa^ci  to  le^isi^ie  for 

ir  it  httpp(:n('d  ih'it  thcii   opii.iou  wa?   in  iherrisrlvei   h^L:t  -xt   •':.:-'.  i:i:s^^r-?   to 

diriTcl  <;ontiadi(  lion    to  that  of  the  li^jht  interfere  wiih  iherr.    T.'.r  ng:.i  <.iii.  Gea- 

hon,  (ii'nth'nian,  he  wouhl  not  ftay  it  foi-  tlen;an  had   hkew;se  ob^cired,   that  eren 

h)Wft(t  (hilt  the  rii^iit  hon.  (ieiitlernan  was  if  they  (ihe  GGvernixserit  and  lav  o£(^eis 

ri((hl  inid  thiy  wion(^,  hut  that  there  mutt  of  Jamaica)  were  right  io  si^ppoftinir   ih^i 

hn  lomct  ohNciirtty  on   the  Kuhjcct,    and  this  law,  or  what  they  rc^ardetl  as  the  pre- 

ihMl  il  wan  th(j   duty  of  thiit  House  to  ftent  vagrancy  law,  was  aciuaP.y  ia  forc« 

itovidti  thtit  no    oliKcuiily  should    exist,  and  uiirepealed,  that  after  all  it  did   not 

hi   ron(:i!ivt;d   that   thu   opinion   of   the  vary  much  from  ihe  English  law,  he  (Bdr. 

(ihiuf    JuHtice   and    Attorncy-gf^ieral   of  Labouchere)   conceived   they   differed    io 

.furnitii'ii   wti»  piartirally  of   cotisiderahle  many  important  points,  and  that  the  Ja- 

iruporttincu  on  thl't  hiitiji'ct,  liccaune  ihey  maica  law  was  iafiniiely  harsher  than  the 

Wiifd  lli<]  pfitnont  who  hud  piactically  to  Kngli^h  law.     Even  if  such  were  not  the 

drcidu  tipon  il.       It  would   be  rather  an  caik;,  and  that  in  each  the  same  powers 

unfortunate   kind   of  connolution    to   the  '  were  given  to  the  justices  over  the    la- 

wuy^xu  who  was  ilo)^i;cd    under  the  act  in  .  hourer,  still  he  should  be  prepared  to  aav, 

tpiuMtiun  to  he  told,  tliat  in  the  opinion  of  that  the  law  thai  might  work  well  in  Eag- 

u    v«*ry   eminent   Imi^IIhIi   lawyer   he   hud  '  laud  might  work  extremely  harshly  in  Ja- 
ln*(*n    HoKK*-'!    illegally.      He   feared    tlie  J  maica.     He  quite  admitted,   that  in   the 

fiuht  hon.  (tiiitleman  had  ralher  rashly  orders  of  c 


\ 


doclurcd,  that  hi;  would  willingly  undergo 
any  nuudirr  of  lashes  that  could  he  in- 
itirti.*d  under  that  act.  In  a  despatch, 
dutud  NovcinluT  H,  IS27,  he  found  the 
opiiiioni  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  At- 
torney-generul  upon  this  subject  (the  right 
hon.  (Jeutlemun  read  nn  extract  from  the 


council  then  on  the  table  of  the 
House  there  was  evinced  a  distrust  and 
suspicion,  but  it  was  a  necessary  distrust 
and  suspicion.  He  now  came  to  the  law 
which  regulated  contracts  for  lands,  upon 
which  the  House  of  Assembly  had  come 
to  a  similar  conclusion — namely,  that  a 


new  law  of  contracts  was  urgently  required 
dflspiUch),  Io  the  ejiict,  that  ihe  3.0lh  of  |  for  Jamaica.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
Charles  'ind,  c.    11,   gave  the  power  of  said,  he  did  not  consider  any  new  law  was 


punishing  vagrancy  in  Jamaica;  that  by 
the  3rd  iection  the  chiirchwurdens  were 
authorized  to  apprentice  poor  children ; 
that  the  'Ith  section  of  (jcorgc  3rd,  au- 
thorized the  CHtublishment  of  workhouses, 
und  the  6th  the  occupation  of  vagrants  at 
labour  for  a  certain  period.  When  they 
found  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Governor 
that  very  serious  evils  might  rcgult  from 
inuuUaining  the  present  law,  and  not 
enacting  a  new  one  on  the  subject  of  vag- 
rtuicy,  and  when  they  found  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  also  required  some 
alteration  in  the  law,  he  thought  he  might 
fairly  conclude  that  it  would  be  most  in- 
expedient to  allow  another  year  to  pass 
over  without  some  new  euactuieut  on  the 


necessary.  He  (Mr.  Labouchere)  how- 
ever, must  say,  that  he  considered  the 
House  of  Assembly  and  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica  upon  this,  as  upon  the  other 
noint,  a  higher  authority  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  possibly  be.  If 
they  compared  the  contract  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  Jamaica,  a  very  great  difference 
would  be  found  between  them.  The  law 
of  contracts  as  at  present  existing  in  Ja- 
maica was  completely  a  one-sided  law. 
All  the  penalties  and  punishments  were 
directed  against  the  negro  who  broke  his 
contract ;  there  were  none  on  the  other 
side.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
there  was  no  necessity  for  a  new  law,  be- 
cause  there  were   very  few  puuishm^nts 
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under  ihe  present.  There  were  undoubt- 
edly very  few,  but  the  reason  of  that  was, 
that  there  were  very  few  contracts.  The 
negro  would  not  enter  into  a  contract 
under  the  present  law,  and  he  (Mr.  La- 
bouchere)  thought  he  was  quite  justified 
in  declining  to  do  so  upon  such  terms  as 
that  law  provided.  It  gave  to  the  negro 
no  power  lo  recover  from  the  oppressor,  if 
it  should  be  his  misfortune  to  fail  into  the 
hands  of  one,  that  which  was  his  due, 
while  it  gave  to  the  master  every  power 
of  teasing  and  harassing  the  negro  if  he 
should  think  fit  so  to  do.  If  they  were 
disposed  to  place  the  negro  in  a  just  rela- 
tion tu  the  master,  and  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  prevent  hint  from  acquiring;  habits 
of  industry,  then  must  they  agree  with 
the  House  of  Assembly,  that  lef>[islation 
on  the  subject  was  necessary.  The  last 
law  to  which  he  had  to  refer,  and  which 
was  by  far  the  least  important,  was  that 
for  preventing  the  unauthorized  occupa- 
tion of  land,  an  evil  which  had  not  gone 
to  any  great  extent  in  Jamaica.  If,  how- 
ever, the  system  of  ejectment  were  exten- 
sively carried  on,  that  law  would  ope- 
rate very  injuriously.  He  begged  of  the 
House  to  recollect  the  position  in  which 
they  stood  with  regard  to  those  laws. 
They  had  heard  the  agent  for  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  he  was  glad  they  had. 
That  Gentleman  did  not  state  that  any 
one  of  those  laws  was  in  itself  oppressive 
or  unjust,  or  was  not  such  a  law,  as  the 
House  of  Assembly  ought  to  pass  ;  and 
he  begged  the  House  to  observe,  that  those 
three  orders  of  Council  had  been  in  ope- 
ration in  all  the  Crown  colonies  without 
the  slightest  complaint.  He  would  repeat 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  respect  the  feelings  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  as  far  as 
possible,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
any  interference  with  the  just  rights  and 
privileges  of  that  body,  but  to  adopt  so 
moderate  and  limited  an  interference  as 
that  which  had  been  recommended  from 
the  other  side  would  be  a  complete  aban- 
donment of  the  position  which  the  Mini- 
■  ters  of  the  Crown  had  taken  up  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament.  In  the  month  of 
April  last  year  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  contended,  that  the 
Government  in  the  West  Indies  should  have 
the  power  of  making  regulations  for  con- 
trollmg  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  for 
affording  sufficient  protection  to  the  ap- 
pre&tipes,    Hii  argument  aow  went  quite 


the  other  way ;  he  altogether  objected  to 
the  Govcrnmet)i  making  any  new  regula- 
tions. He  woul.i  ask,  was  it  wise  or  pru- 
dent that  there  should  be  so  little  of 
consistency  or  stability  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  as  this  violent  depasture 
from  principles  previously  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon  ?  At  times  there  would 
appear  to  be  in  that  House  great  excite- 
ment on  the  sulject  of  our  West-India 
colonies,  and  thi*re  would  appear  to  be  an 
earnest  disposition  to  agree  to  any  pro- 
positions,  however  sweeping  and  exten- 
sive ;  then  a  chmge  would  come  over  the 
sentiment  of  the  House,  the  language 
held  would  be,  that  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature was  in  a  condition  to  dictate  its 
own  terms,  and  need  not  be  in  a  hurry. 
But  though  some  were  of  opinion  that 
they  might  now  do  so,  yet  he  did  hope, 
that  as  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  enter- 
tained no  disposition  of  that  sort,  so  the 
House  of  Commons  would  act  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  upon  no  such  principle.  He 
agreed,  that  the  period  of  the  apprentice- 
ship ought  not  to  be  prematurely  termi- 
nated ;  he  agreed,  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  and  nothing  omitted  to  show  that 
a  protecting  care  would  be  extended  to 
the  negro  population,  and  he  urged  these 
considerations  and  all  others  which  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  address  to  the 
House  with  the  more  earnestness,  from  a 
conviction  that  the  House  was  then  upon 
its  trial ;  and  he  hesitated  not  to  sav, 
that  if  they  did  not  take  care  they  would 
altogether  lose  the  confidence  of  the  co- 
lonial dependencies  of  this  great  empire. 
There  was  no  portion  of  the  empire  wnich 
could  put  confidence  in  their  general  de- 
clarations, if  on  one  occasion  they  limited 
their  provisions  in  legislation  to  an  extent 
so  narrow  as  was  then  proposed,  while  at 
another  they  were  ready  to  go  indefinite 
lengths.  lie  hoped,  then,  that  the  House 
would  not  feject  the  proposed  clause. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  most 
anxious  to  limit  the  interference  within 
the  narrowest  bounds  to  which  it  could 
safely  be  confined,  and  he  would  claim, 
in  their  name  and  on  their  behalf,  as  much 
credit  for  what  they  left  undone  as  for 
what  they  did. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said,  that  he  felt  on  the 
present  occasion,  as  he  did  on  all  others 
when  the  affairs  of  Jamaica  were  under 
consideration,  most  unwilling  to  address 
the  House;  but  the  objection  which  he 
felt  to  trouble  them  with  any  observations 
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of  his  own  was  much  abated  when  he  re- 
collected, that  it  would  only  be  necessary 
for  him  to  trespass  upon  their  attention 
for  a  very  short  time.  The  whole  of  the 
legal  part  of  the  subject  had  already  been 
exhausted  by  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  near  him,  the  Mc  mber  for  Ripon, 
and  lie  believed,  that  what  remained  to 
be  said  might  be  stated  in  a  very  few 
words.  He  always  had  n greed  in  much 
that  fell  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  on  the  subject  of  our  West- 
Indiu  colonies,  and  especially  he  agreed 
in  much  that  fell  from  him  on  the  present 
occasion :  he  agreed  with  him  in  thinking 
that  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  colonies  of  this  great  empire  should 
feel  confidence  in  the  steadiness  and  the 
stability  of  the  Government.  He  con- 
curred with  those  who  laid  it  down  as  a 
general  principle  regarding  the  control 
which  the  Imperial  possessed  over  the 
Colonial  Legislature,  that  that  control 
was  supreme.  There  could  not  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  Parliament  had 
maintained  and  exercised  that  control.  It 
was  a  matter  not  to  be  questioned,  that  it 
formed  part  of  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
watch  over,  to  correct,  and  to  control  the 
Legislatures  of  our  West-India  colonies. 
He  agreed  further,  that  as  a  general  rule 
it  was  expedient,  it  was  prudent,  it  was  in 
accordance  with  equity  and  justice,  that 
Parliament  should  leave  the  ordinary  bu- 
siness of  legislation  to  the  colonial  legis- 
latures, and  that  Parliament,  exercising  a 
control  over  itself,  should  not  permit  itself 
to  interfere  or  to  meddle  with  aifairs  of 
every  day  occurrence^  but  should  rather 
reserve  itself  for  great  and  worthy  oc- 
casions. If,  then,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  agreed  with  him  in  those 
general  principles,  as  indeed  he  did  not 
see  how  be  could  dissent,  he  begged  per- 
mission to  examine  in  what  manner  they 
could  be  applied  to  the  proposition  then 
before  the  House.  In  the  first  place,  it 
could  not  be  denied,  that  the  Colonial 
Assembly  ought  to  have  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  re-consider  the  course 
which  they  had  pursued.  When  that  op- 
portunity had  been  given,  and  when  it 
was  found  that  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
had  not  employed  it  to  advantage,  he 
should  then  not  be  prepared  to  oppose 
the  interference  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, but  until  that  time  arrived  he  con- 
fessed it  did  appear  to  him  that  they  ought 


to  pause.    The  right  hon.  Gentlemaa  op- 
posite had  spoken  as  if  the  Opposition 
had  treated  the  question  before  them  as  a 
party  question.     Could  he,  on  reflection, 
really  think  so  ?    In  choosing  a  point  of 
attack,   were  the  Conservative  party   so 
much  embarrassed  as  to  be  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  selecting  one  so  disadvanta- 
geous as  the   defence    of   the    Jamaica 
House    of  Assembly  ?      Could  any   one 
suppose  that  they    would  have  entered 
upon  that  defence  had  they  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  those  higher  considerations 
which  rested  on  the   great  principles  of 
public   justice?      Before    he    proceeded 
further,  he  requested  the  House  to  reflect 
upon  the  probable  reception  which  a  mea- 
sure of  this  nature  would  be  likely  to  re- 
ceive if,  instead  of  the  noble  Viscount  in 
another  place,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  near 
him  happened  to  be  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  councils.     If  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet proposed  to  suspend  the  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  House  of  As- 
sembly in  Jamaica  during  200  years,  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  hon.  Members  op- 
posile  would  raise  against  him  a  most  for- 
midable opposition,  but  more  than  half 
of  his  own  Friends  would  withdraw  from 
him  their  support,  and  say,  that  though 
disposed  to  vote  for  his  measures  gene- 
rally, this  was  too  much.     Was  it  to  be 
expected,  that  294  Members  of  the  Re- 
formed  Parliament  would  support  a  bill 
hoping  to  get  rid  of  it  on  principles  such 
as  had  been  stated  ?     Now,  he  would  ask, 
had  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  Jamaica 
been  allowed  the  opportunity   to  which 
they  were  fairly  entitled  ?     He  would  as- 
sert the  negative.     It  was   not  in   their 
power    to     have    proceeded     with     the 
matter   antecedently    to    the    month    of 
November  last,  for  they  were,  in  eflect, 
prohibited  by  the  policy  pursued  at  the 
Colonial  Oflice,  with  the  details  of  which 
it    was    not     then     necessary   that    he 
should  trouble  the  House.     In  November 
last,  it  was  true  that  these  subjects  were, 
though  not  in  the  most  formal   manner, 
named  to  the   House  of  Assembly  by  the 
Governor  ;  and  that  they  were  apparently  ' 
in  a  condition  to  take  them  into  consider- 
ation ;  but  the  old  question  of  the  Prisons 
Act  here  interfered.     In  reference  to  this 
act,  he  would  remark  that  he  was  ready  to 
admit   it  to  have   been   in  its  substance 
justifiable ;  what  he  complained  of  in  that 
act  was,  that  its  form  was  highly  objec- 
tionable, inasmuch  as  it  was  the  form  of  an 
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ordinary  measure  of  internal  legislation. 
It  proposed  to  legislate  in  the  minutest 
details  for  the  prisons  of  the  West  Indies, 
in  a  tone  and  manner  which  would  have 
fully  authorised  any  other  act  of  internal 
interference.  Had  it  not  heen  protested 
against,  by  the  local  legislature,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Assembly  would 
have  been  completely  set  aside,  and  the 
Prisons  Act,  as  it  stood,  would  have  been 
a  precedent  for  the  most  minute  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  imperial  legis- 
lature, even  to  the  extent  of  Bxing  the 
price  of  yams  in  Kingston  market.  He 
requested,  at  the  same  time,  that  hon. 
Members  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act,  there  was  an  implied  contract 
that  all  principles  on  which  that  measure 
was  founded  should  be  fairly  carried  out, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  there 
had  been  a  full  understanding  that  an  im- 
provement in  prison  discipline  was  required 
by  the  Emancipation  Act.  He  was  more- 
over, prepared  to  affirm,  that  Parliament 
might  very  well  say  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  adipit  the  ordinary  right  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  to  admit  that  in  the 
usual  course  of  affairs  that  House  of  As- 
sembly was  entitled  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  in  such  manner  as  it  might 
think  the  most  fitting;  but  Parliament 
might,  at  the  same  time,  say  to  the  House 
of  Assembly,  that  they  were  not  compe- 
tent to  the  task  of  re-organizing  themselves 
— that  Parliament  must  reserve  to  itself 
that  important  undertaking:  which  would 
not  be  encroaching  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  colonial  legislature.  Bearing 
these  considerations  in  mind,  he  should 
request  the  House  to  recollect  the  demand 
made  by  the  Colonial  House  of  Assembly; 
it  was  this — that  they  should  be  guaran- 
teed in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  rights 
of  legislation.  He  admitted  the  dilemma 
and  the  difficulty,  but  he  blamed  the  mode 
in  which  the  Executive  Government  now 
proposed  to  interfere  with  the  legislative 
rights  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  he 
contended  that  that  body  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed a  sufficient  locus pcenitent ice,  an  ad- 
vantage to  which  they  were  entitled,  and 
of  which  the  Government  themselves 
stood  much  in  need.  That  of  which  he 
thought  the  House  of  Commons  had  a 
right  to  complain  was,  that  there  existed 
no  fixed  grounds  for  legislation  —  that 
there  bad  been  no  fair  offer  given  in  No- 
vember li|8t,  and  that  ever  since  then  just 


grounds  of  alarm  had  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  colonial  Legislature.  Farther,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  his 
anxiety  to  give  the  House  of  Assembly 
ample  time  and  opportunity  for  consider- 
ing and  settling  these  three  important 
questions,  what  was  his  notion  of  ample 
time  and  opportunity?  The  House  was 
now  nearly  in  the  middle  of  June.  Even 
supposing  the  bill  to  pass  by  the  middle 
of  July,  which  was  a  very  liberal  allow- 
ance, that  it  reached  Jamaica  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  was  the  House  of  Assembly 
to  be  told  that  unless  they  passed  satis- 
factory measures  on  these  three  wide  sub- 
jects before  the  end  of  September^  on  the 
1st  of  October  there  should  issue  from  the 
office  of  the  Governor  certain  laws  which 
were  to  supersede  their  powers  ?  Such  a 
proceeding  as  this  might  be  justified  by 
very  strong  circumstances,  but  what  had 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  stated 
as  to  the  probability  of  obtaining  laws  on 
these  subjects  from  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly? Mr.  Burge,  it  was  admitted,  might 
betaken  as  a  criterion  of  the  opinions  and 
views  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  remarked  that 
Mr.  Burge  had  expressed  no  objection  to 
the  three  enactments.  Now  if  this  Gen- 
tleman had  not  started  such  objections, 
and  was  to  be  taken  as  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  what  reason 
was  there  for  supposing  that  the  House  of 
Assembly  was  disinclined  to  take  the  de- 
sired course  themselves?  Surely  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  not  treated  with 
the  consideration  due  to  them.  And  what 
was  the  difference  between  them  ?  On  the 
one  hand  the  Government  demanded  that 
the  House  should  violate  a  great  consti- 
tutional principle  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
only  inconvenience,  they  themselves  stated^ 
was  the  delay  of  a  year.  But  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  enactments 
to  answer  the  purposes  required  could  have 
become  law  by  January  next,  and  it  would 
have  been  far  better  if  the  necessity  had 
arisen  to  have  summoned  a  parliament 
earlier  than  usual,  seeing  that  there 
would  be  no  remarkable  difficulty  in  such 
a  step,  than  have  taken  a  course  by  which 
constitutional  principles  of  such  great  im- 
portance were  violated.  What  were  the 
evils  which  it  was  asserted  would  arise  from 
the  continued  refusal  of  the  Assembly  to 
legislate  ?  The  evils  were  the  grievances  to 
which  the  neg^o  population  would  be  sub- 
jected.     The   House  must  certainly  he 
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gurpiisod  to  learn  that  the  negro  poptila- 
tion,  whoso  grievance!  were  made  the 
foundation  of  tins  important  measure. 
w«re  a  minority  of  tlie  whole  emancipated 
nofilfroet.  At  least  there  were  between  two 
and  ilirce  hundred  thousand  emancipated 
nrgroofl  in  Barbadoes  and  ihe  other  islands, 
for  whom  none  of  these  provisions  were 
proposed  to  be  made  and  yet  with  respect 
to  whom  the  necessity  for  such  protection 
must  have  been  just  a^  great  as  for  those 
of  .liimaica.  If,  therefore,  the  Oovern- 
mcni  could  make  out  a  case  of  serious 
(grievance  for  the  population  of  Jamaica, 
they  would  convict  thetnsolves  of  gross 
neglect  and  injustice  to  the  negro  popula- 
tion of  the  other  colonitis,  inasmuch  as 
they  did  not  propose  similar  regulations 
fur  them.     Hut  because  they  did  not  pro- 

1)080  any  such  enactment  for  the  other  co- 
oni(  H»  he  thought  the  inference  irresistible 
that  there  was  no  real  case  of  grievance  in 
Jamaica.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of 
rjectmiMits  which  had  been  touched  upon, 
ho  thought  the  planter  had  more  reason  to 
complain  than  the  negro.  The  planter 
ought  to  have  some  mcatts  of  ejectment  by 
Rumu)Qry  process,  as  the  negro  could,  by 
summary  process,  recover  his  wages.  But 
this  defect  in  the  law,  in  so  far  as  it 
prcBHcd  upon  the  planter,  it  was  not  pro- 
posed to  remove.  So  with  respect  to  the 
law  of  oontraois,  the  planter  was  a  greater 
•ufterer  from  tho  want  of  such  a  law  than 
tht  negro.  There  were,  in  fact,  no  con- 
tracts existing.  If  there  were,  the  negro 
might  suffer;  but  there  were  none  existing; 
and  ihoovil  which  resulted  was  not  to  the 
negro,  who  received  his  wages  from  day  to 
ilaVi  but  to  tho  planter,  whose  operations 
required  that  he  should  have  labour  on  a 
liirgi*  scale,  but  who  could  not  have  it  on 
any  guaianteo  for  its  continuance  under 
the  present  system.  His  ri<;ht  hon.  Friend 
had  relurred  to  the  Act  of  Charles  2nd., 
relating  to  vaKriincy,  end,  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  (o  whether  it  had  been  repealed  or 
not,  quoted  the  opinions  of  the  Chief-jus- 
tieii  and  Attorney-general  of  Jamaica,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Ftiend  the  Member  for  Ri- 
\H)\\.  lie  certainly  was  surprised  to  hear 
ids  right  hon.  Friend  do  this),  and  could 
not  help  suspecting  that  if  the  o])inions 
on  Ikoth  sides  had  been  the  reverse  of  what 
they  were,  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
\m\\o  quoted  that  of  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  tho  Member  for  Ilipon  as 
decisive  authority.      But  he  had  another 


opinion  to  adduce  od  this  satgect,  which, 
though  it  could  give  no  additiomil  weight 
to  his  right  hon.  and  learaed  Frieod*s 
authority,  might  have  some  inflaetice  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Olenelg,  who,  io  a 
letter  of  the  15th  of  September.  1838,  to 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  referred  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Chief-justice  and  the  At. 
torney-gcneral  on  the  subject  of  the  Va- 
grant Act,  and  said — 

"The  Chief-justice  refers  to  the  Colonial 
Act,  Charles  2nd.,  c  18;  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral adds  a  reference  to  the  35th  of  Charles 
2nd.,  c.  11,  und  the  7th  of  George  4th.,  c.  30. 
It  seems  to  have  escaped  their  notice,  that  the 
acts  of  Charles  2nd.  were  repealed  by  the  6th 
of  George  41h.,  c.  17.  Nor  has  either  of  then 
referred  to  the  statute  of  17  George  3rd.  c.  31." 

Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere 
lites.  He  did  say  that  if  the  opintoo  of 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friends  were  not 
conclusive,  that  if  there  were  any  doubt 
whether  a  law  two  hundred  years  old 
were  repealed  or  not,  it  would  be  better  to 
set  tho  matter  at  rest  by  a  new  enactment 
than  to  make  it  a  pretext  for  taking  away 
the  powers  of  the  Colonial  Assembly. 
There  was  one  other  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  refer,  and  that  was  the  second 
clause,  which  certainly  did  involve  the 
power  of  taxation.  But  this  was  a  matter 
of  necessity.  Its  object  was  to  prevent 
absolute  anarchy.  In  October  next  the 
taxes  would  cease  to  be  due,  and  it  was 
ossential  that  they  should  interpose  to  se- 
cure the  first  necessity  of  civil  society.  By 
this  clause  the  Imperial  legislature  recog- 
nised it  as  its  first  duty  to  make  provi. 
sion  that  the  Government  should  e  car- 
ried on,  and  that  the  population  of  the 
country  should  not  suffer  from  the  sus- 
pension of  the  natural  and  necessary  opera- 
tions of  society.  He  had  not  anything 
more  to  add.  He  did  not  wish  to  detain 
the  House.  The  side  of  the  question 
which  he  advocated  was  not  that  which 
admitted  of  popular  appeal  ;  but  he  be- 
lieved it  was  the  side  which  involved  the 
principles  in  the  long  run  mo»t  essen- 
tial to  the  interests  of  the  people  them- 
selves, and  entitled  to  the  respect  which 
that  House  always  accorded  to  constitu- 
tional rights.  And  he  must  snvi  that  if 
that  respect  existed  now  with  the  power 
with  which  it  habitually  operated,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  House  to  :(anclicn  the 
first  clause  of  the  bill  before  them. 

Sir  G.  Qrey  would  follow  the  example 
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of  the  boD.  Qentleroan  who  had  just  sat 
down,  by  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
House  as  briefly  as  possible.  Indeed,  he 
should  not  have  felt  It  necessary  to  have 
risen  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
misrepresentation  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  made  with  respect  to  the  passage 
of  the  despatch  which  he  had  read.  The 
Chief  Justice  and  Attorney-general  of 
Jamaica  were  bound  to  report  their  opinion 
on  the  question  submitted  to  them,  and 
the  Government  were  justified  in  acting 
on  their  opinion,  with  a  view  to  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  emancipated  popula- 
tion. The  Government  hud  obtained  a 
full  and  ample  report  from  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice upon  the  subject  of  the  Poor-law  : 
and  the  Act  of  Charles  the  2nd  to  which 
he  had  referred  was  not  chapter  1 1 ,  but 
chapter  18,  which  was  totally  difTerent. 
It  was  the  Attorney-general  who  had 
directed  their  attention  to  the  d5lh  of 
Charles  the  2nd,  as  having  a  slight  refer- 
ence lo  the  Poor-law.  So  far  from  the 
hon.  Member's  (Mr.  Gladstone)  opinion 
as  to  the  repealing  of  the  law  of  the  35th 
Charles  the  2nd  being  supported  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  forRipon, 
he  had  only  said,  that  the  35th  Charles 
the  2nd  had  been  virtually  superseded  by 
the  Act  of  George  the  3rd.  No  one  was 
more  ready  to  admit  the  great  ability  and 
legal  acquirements  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Ripon  than  he,  for  he  had 
had  the  best  opportunity  to  form  an  opin- 
ion as  to  those  acquirements ;  but  upon 
the  subjects  to  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  adverted  in  con- 
nexion with  that  bill,  he  should  be  inclined 
to  give  a  preference  to  the  practical 
authority  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Attorney- general  of  Jamaica,  and,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  surrender  these  opinions 
even  to  the  high  and  distinguished 
authority  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Ripon.  The  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr,  Gladstone)  had  alluded  to 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Burge  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Jamaica ;  but  he  had  said,  thut  if  the 
second  clause  should  be  passed,  tiie  House 
of  Assembly  would  not  legislate  under  its 
operation.  U  was  the  duly  of  the  House 
to  take  care  that  sufficient  protection 
should  be  afforded  to  the  population  for 
whose  benefit  the  Emancipation  Act  had 
been  passed,  and  lo  sec  that  its  provisions 
were  carried  out ;  and  he  hoped  hon. 
MfmbiHrs  would  see  the  necessity  of  dis- 


charging that  duty  by  passing  such  a 
measure  as  would  insure  protection  to  that 
portion  of  the  population.  With  respect 
to  the  time  afforded  before  the  bill  should 
come  into  operation,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Ripon  had  said,  that 
an  extension  of  lime  might  be  desirable, 
and  in  this  the  Government  had  no  objec- 
tion to  acquiesce;  the  words  in  italics 
were,  in  fact,  open  for  consideration,  and 
he  should  say,  it  looked  like  an  attempt 
to  excite  a  prejudice  against  the  bill  to 
speak  as  if  the  words  which  were  open  for 
consideration  were  proposed  to  remain 
permanent.  He  hoped  the  bill  would 
pass.  He  hoped  the  House  would  adopt 
a  measure  which  would  prevent  the  poasi- 
bility  of  a  continuance  of  oppression  in 
the  event  of  the  House  of  Assembly  refusing 
to  legislate,  or  in  the  event  of  their  legis- 
lating in  such  a  spirit  us  had  been  ad- 
verted to — namely,  to  pass  for  those  in  a 
state  of  freedom  laws  imbued  with  a  spirit 
of  slavery.  With  respect  to  the  laws  upon 
the  subject  of  squatting,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  they  would  be  equally  beneficial  to 
the  planter  and  to  the  negro.  Indeed,  he 
thought  that  their  real  interests  were  the 
same ;  it  would  be  calculated  to  produce 
great  and  permanent  evil,  if  the  negro 
population  were  allowed  to  settle  them* 
selves  upon  the  land  which  they  might 
find  unoccupied,  and  give  themselves  up 
to  habits  of  idleness,  which  could  not  fail 
to  injure  the  planters.  In  this  respect,  as 
in  all  others,  the  true  interests  of  all  classei 
in  Jamaica  were  the  same. 

Mr.  Qladstone  rose  to  explain.  He  had 
come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  with  respect 
to  the  Act  of  Charles  the  2nd.  Whether 
the  Act  were  repealed  or  not,  it  did  not 
alter  his  views  with  regard  to  the  bill.  If 
it  were  not  repealed,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  was  such  an 
insult  to  Jamaica. 

The  Solicitor- General  did  not  rise  to 
defend  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  or 
the  Attorney-general  of  Jamaica,  but  he 
would  grapple  with  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ripon. 
He  would  say,  that  the  Act  of  Charles  the 
2nd  had  not  been  repealed  by  the  Act  of 
George  the  3rd.  He  was  aware  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  deciding  with  those  nice 
legal  distinctions  before  the  House,  but 
he  would  show  that  it  had  not  been  re- 
pealed. The  Act  of  Charles  the  2nd  re~ 
rited,  that  '*  all  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
other  idle  persons,  who  should  be  found 
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wandering  from  place  to  place,  or  ia  any 
OtherwiK  mig-ordeting  ihemselvea,"  might 
be  apprehended  by  a  constable  and  brought 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  had  by 
that  Act  the  power,  if  they  were  fit  to 
work,  to  order  them  to  receive  any  numbe; 
of  lashes  not  enceeding  thirty-nine  upon 
the  bare  back.  Now,  under  ihat  Act, 
persons  who  went  about  in  the  West  Indi 
practising  the  obi,  or  palmrstry,  or  ai 
olhernongensicalBuperstition,  were  subject 
to  punishmenl ;  but  the  Act  of  George  the 
3rd  did  not  allude  to  such  persons,  so  that, 
in  that  respect,  it  did  not  repeal  the  Act 
of  Charles  the  2nd  ;  and  the  argument  of 
bis  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  did  not 
apply.  There  were  various  other  points 
in  which  the  Act  was  not  repealed,  but  he 
thought  that  which  he  had  mentioned  was 
■ufficient  to  show  that  all  cases  to  which 
the  Act  of  Charles  the  Slid  was  directed 
were  not  within  the  purview  of  the  Act  of 
George  the  3rd. 

Mr.  Goulbum  had  no  intention  of 
tering  into  a  legal  argument ;  he  had  not 
the  honour  of  belonging  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession ;  and  he  was  peiTectly  satisSed  with 
the  opinion  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Member  tor Ripoo, than  whom 
there  could  be  no  higher  authority  upon 
■uch  a  subject.  With  respect  to  the  opin- 
icma  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Attorney- 
general  of  Jamaica,  they  had  only  stated, 
in  answer  to  questions  from  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  what  laws  were  in  force 
reapecling  Poor-laws  and  the  Vagrant 
Act;  but  when  the  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies had  directed  his  attention  to  the 
t&ct  of  one  of  those  laws  being  repealed, 
the  Chief  Justice  admitted  his  mistake; 
and  if  he  had  then  been  mistaken,  it  was 
clear  that  the  House  of  Commons  were 
not  bound  to  rest  upon  his  ipse  dixit  with 
regard  to  the  subject  then  before  them. 
The  next  question  was  the  nature  of  the 
bill  before  them ;  and  he  would  ask, 
could  there  be  a  doubt  of  its  nature  ?  It 
was  sought  by  that  bill  to  give  to  the  Go- 
vernment ancf  Council  of  Jamaica  a  power 
of  refusing  any  measure  which  might  pass 
the  House  of  Assembly,  thus  preventing  it 
from  becoming  law ;  it  also  gave  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council  the  additional  power 
of  legislating  without  the  assistance  or 
consent  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  What 
would  be  the  consequence  if  such  a  power 
were  given  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
this  country — a  power  to  legislate  inde- 
pendently of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  or,  re* 


versing  the  case,  if  the  House  of  Lords 
could,  whenever  they  pleased  to  dissent 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  legislate 
without  its  assent?  And  yet  such  were 
the  powers  which  they  proposed  to  give 
to  the  Governor  and  Council,  who,  in  case 
they  refused  to  give  their  assent  to  the 
measures  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  could 
then  proceed  to  legislate  tliemselves. 

Mr.  Skeil  thought  that  the  question  be< 
twcen  both  parties  reduced  itself  to  thi^— 
was  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  pass 
the  second  clause  ?  What  was  admitted 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
to  whom  the  Opposition  was  intrusted  by 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged }  That 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  admitted 
that  the  second  clause  was  indispensable — 
that  some  interpoution  with  the  House  of 
Assembly  was  absolutely  necessary.  That, 
then,  being  conceded  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  let  them  see  to 
what  results  that  concessian  must  lead. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  by 
admitting  the  necessity  for  the  seomd 
clause,  confessed,  that  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  indis- 
pensable. Then  the  right  hon,  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  that  old  laws  must  be  re- 
vived, and  he  had  also  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Id  com- 
menting upon  that  conduct,  he  had  pro- 
nounced an  unequivocal  censure.  Now,  if 
the  second  clause  were  necessary,  it  was 
worth  while  to  ask  if  the  first  clause  were 
not  equally  necessary  ?  The  case  made  out 
was,  that  old  laws  must  be  revived,  but 
that  new  laws  were  not  necessary.  How 
was  that  point  to  be  decided  by  the  House? 
They  had,  to  be  sure,  heard  the  opinion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  Hat 
opinion  must  he  entitled  to  the  greatest 
respect,  if  it  were  pronounced  from  the 
bench.  Such  was  not  the  case,  for  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  appeared  there 
in  his  ultra- forensic  capacity.  When  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did  not 
appear  as  a  judge,  but  when  he  appeared 
as  a  partisau,  he  was  not  disposed  to  attach 
that  importance  to  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  opinion  on  matters, 
which  in  another  and  a  better  place,  he 
should  be  disposed  at  once  to  give  to  them. 
Ha  had  marked,  in  one  respect,  the  conduct 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
who  b»an  his  speech  at  five  o'clock  by  a 
denunciation  of  the  Prisons  Bill.  When 
he  heard  the  Prisons  Bill  denounced  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he  could 
[lot  help  asking  himself  what  course  th« 
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rigbt  bon.  and  learned  Genlleman  had 
taken  upon  the  Prisoiu  Bill.  He  had, 
indeed,  that  night  Eaid,  that  it  infringed 
the  lights  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  it  was 
an  invasion  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Colonial  Assembly  was  founded.  Did 
the  right  ban.  and  learned  Gentleman  op- 
pose tbe  Prisons  Bill  at  the  time  that  it 
was  proposed  ?  Was  not,  in  fact,  the  bill 
passed  without  a  comment  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  ?  And  yet  that  bill  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  Colonial  Leguhture  ai 
much  as  the  present  proposition  of  the  Gu-  ' 
vernment.  When,  then,  they  did  not  ob- 
ject to  tbe  Prisons  Bill,  what  was  the 
reason  that  they  objected  to  a  bill  founded 
upon  the  same  principle  on  which  the  Pri- 
sons Bill  rested?'  But  then  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  put  the^wbole  of 
the  case  upon  the  necessity  for  the  second 
clause.  He  said,  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  tevive  old  laws  that  were  on  the  point 
of  expiration,  because  tbe  colony  required 
it.  [Sir  Edward  Sugden:  No.^  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  no 
^but  then,  if  he  admitted  that  old  laws 
must  be  rerived,  must  not  new  laws  be 
also  necessary  to  meet  a  new  state  of 
tbings  ?  The  whole  case  hinged  upon  this 
—were  new  laws  required?  Then  that 
was  to  be  determined  by  appealing  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  itself.  That  House 
had  unequivocally  declared  that  hills  were 
required  to  determine  between  masters  and 
servants,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Vagrant 
Act ;  and  other  matters,  too,  were  referred 
to  by  them.  Would  tbe  House  permit  him 
to  read  the  words  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly >     They  said, 

"  We  feel,  in  common  with  your  Eicellency, 
tbe  emergency  in  which  the  country  is  placed 
by  the  expiration  of  the  annual  laws,  and  are 
well  aware  of  the  necessity  which  the  preaent 
state  of  society  imposes,  that  laws  for  the  pre- 
TenlioD  of  vagrancy,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
relative  duties  of  servants  and  masters,  to 
determine  the  qualification  of  electors,  to  re- 
gulate the  militia,  and  to  prevent  the  occupy 
tion  of  lands,  should  be  enacted." 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  the 
House  must  perceive  that  it  would  neglect 
its  duty  if  it  did  not  pass  this  bill,  or  some 
bill  of  the  same  kind. 

On  the  question  that  the  clause  stand 
part  of  the  bill. 

The  Committee  divided  :— Ayes  228  ; 
Noes  194  :  Majority  34. 

LUt  iif  ike  Ates. 
Adam,  Admiral  Aslionby,  H.  A. 
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BariDff,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  U. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G. 
Bewe9,T, 
Blackett,  C. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blake,  W.J. 
Blunt,  &ic  C. 
Bodkin,  J.J. 
Bowes,  J. 
BrabazoD,  Sir  W. 
"■■_         1,  H. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurat,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brothertoii,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bryan,  G. 
Bnlwer,  Sir  L. 
Byng,  G. 

Byng,  light  hon.  G.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Cave,  R.O. 
Cavendish,  bon.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H, 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,  Sir  M.L.C. 
Chester,  H. 
Chetwyod,  Major 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Clay,  W. 

Clements,  Viscount 
Codringlon,  Admiral 
Colli      ■ 


Colli 


s,W. 


Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W; 
CromptoD,  Sir  S. 
Curry,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Dalmeay,  Lord 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Daries,  Colonel 
D'F.yncourt,  rt.  hn.C. 
DoDkia,  Sir  R.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  hoo.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  Sir  R. 
Elliott,  hon.  J.  £. 
£lUce,riehthoD.  £. 
F 
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Ellice,  E. 
Ellis,  W. 
Erie,  W. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  G. 
Evans,  W, 
Ewarl,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Finch, F. 

Fitigibbon,  hon.  Col. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
Fort,  J. 
French,  F. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grattan,  H. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C: 
Orey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  O. 
Grosvenor,  IjOid  R. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Has  tie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Healhcote,  G.  J. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C. 
Hobhouse,  right  hon. 

Sir  J, 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.L. 
Holland,  R. 
Horseman,  E. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howtck,  Viscount 
Humphery,  J. 
Hnrst,  R.  H. 
Hutt,  W. 
Huiton,  R. 
Ingham,  R, 
James,  W. 
Kinnaird,  bon.  A.  F. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Ijangdale,  hon.  C. 
Lemon,  SirC. 
LUter,  E.  C. 
Loch,  J. 
LushingtoD,  C. 
Lushington,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
MacBulay,  T.  B. 
Macleod,  R. 
Macnamara,  Major 
McTagj^rl,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  T.  B. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  iobn 
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Moreton,  hon.  A.  Il> 
Morpeih,  ViieouDt 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  A. 
Ma^keti,  G.  A. 
Nagle,  Sii  It. 
NoTieya,  Sir  D.  J, 
O'Callaghan,  hoD.  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell.  J. 
O'Coonell,  M.  J. 
O'CoDDsIl,  M. 
O'Connor,  Don 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Ord,  W. 
Pagel,  F, 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parker,  J. 


Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smiili,  B. 
Smith,  G.  R. 
Smith,  B.  V. 
So[nerfiUe,SirW.M. 

Spencer,  hon.  F. 
Sunk-y,  \V.  O. 
Siansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton   SirG.T. 
Stock,  Dr. 
Strangways,  hon.  J> 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Slnilt,  E. 
Style,  Sit  C. 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
ThomsoQ,  ti  hn.  C.  P. 
Thorn  el  y,  T. 


Cole,  lion.  A.  H. 

Cote,  Viscount 
Colquhoun.J.  C. 
Compton,  II.C> 
Coole,SirC.IL 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Courlenay,  P. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Datner,  hon.  D. 
Darby,  G. 
Dai'iington,  Earl  of 
Davenport,  J. 
De  Horsey,  S.  II. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Dugdale,  W.S. 

ibe,  lion.W. 


Parnell,  rt.  Im.  Siril.     Tollemacbe,  F.  J, 
['arrott,  J,  Townley,  R,  G 

Pccliell,  Captain  "'' 

Pendarves,  F,._VV. 
Phillipp! 


Philips,  M. 

Phillips,  G.  R. 

Pigot,  D.  R. 

Pinney,  W. 

Power,  J. 

I'ryme,  O. 

Redington,  T.  N. 

Rice,  U.  R. 

Rice,  right  bon.T.S. 

Roche,  ¥..  B. 

Roche,  W. 

Roche,  Sir  D. 

llolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 

Rundk,  J. 

Rtiuell,  Lord  J. 

RuMell,  liWd 

Russell,  I.ard  C. 

Hntberford,  rt.  hn.  A.    Wood,  G.  W. 


TroubridgcSfr  E.T. 
Vigors,  TV.  A. 
Viiliers,  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,tt.hn.Sirtt.ii. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  0. 
Westenra,hon.  II.  R. 
White,  A. 
White,  S. 
Williams,  W. 
Williami,  W.  A. 
Wilmot,  Sit  J.  E. 
Wilbhere,  W. 
Winningtoo,  T.  E. 
WinniDflloa,  H.  J. 
Wood,C. 


Salwey,  Colonel 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scale,  Sir  J.  II. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharps,  General 
Shell,  R.  L. 


Worsley,  Lord 
Wrightson,  W.  D. 
WysaT. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Stanley,  E.J, 
Steuari,  R, 


Aclaiid,  T.  D. 
Ad  are.  Viscount 
Arbulhnol,  hon.  A. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagga,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Bailie,  Colonel 
Baker,  E. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Rarncby,  J. 
Barring  ton,  Viscount 
Baleson,  Sir  [t. 
Bell,  M. 
Uelhetl,  It. 
Blackslonc.  W.  S. 


Lisiofthe  Noes. 


Blair,  J. 
Blake  more,  R. 
Blennerhaiset,  A, 
Brad  ah  aw,  J, 
Bramsioo,  T.  W. 
Broadle^,  H. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J,  Y. 
Burroughes.H    N. 
Calcafi.J.II. 
Canning,  rt.hn.  Sir  S. 
Oantijupe,  Viscount 
Chiinmnn,  A. 
(Christopher,  R.A. 
t:iive,hon.H.  II. 
CodfinglOn,  C.  W. 


Dun 


mbe,h 


n.  A. 


DuPre 

fc:uslnor,Lord 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Ellis,  J. 
ICjIcourt,  T. 
Farrand,  It. 
Feildcn,W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fleming,  J. 
Foiey,  E.  T. 
Freihfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell.J.  Mi!nei 
Glynn,  Sir  S.B. 
Goddatd,  . 


Godso 


,  It. 


U  ordon,  hon.  Captain 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rl.hon.SirJ. 
XSrant,  F.  W. 
Greene,  T. 
Grtmiditcb,T. 
Grim  St  on,  Vitcount 
Griiuston,  hon.  E.  II. 
Ilale,  R.  B. 
Ilalford,!!. 
llarcourt,  G.  S. 
Uardingcn.hn.Sirll. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Ileiieage,  G.  W. 
Henntker,  Lord 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.B. 
Ilerries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
IlilUborough,  E»l 
Hinde,  J.  II. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 

Hoge,  J.  w. 

Holmes,  hn.  W,  A'C. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hope,  G.  M". 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hushes,  W.  B. 
Hurt.  F. 
Irton,  S. 

Jatkson,  Mr.  Sergenni 
.lanu-sSirWr. 
Jenkin*,Sir  U. 


Jerroyn,  E. 
Johiutons,  II. 
Jonet.  W. 
Kemble,  II. 
Kilbum,  Viscount 
Knntchbull,  right  hon. 
SirE. 


Law,  hon.  C.  B. 
Lefroy,  right  lion,  T. 
Liddell,  hoD.  II.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Li  lion,  E. 
Lockhari,  A.  M. 
Long,  W. 

Lo«  ther,  hon.  Colonel 
Lucas,  £. 

Lyi^oD,  hon.  Gener^ 
MaokeBiie,  T. 
Million,  ViicouDt 
Marlon,  G. 
Master.  T.  W.  C. 
"Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  W. 
Miles,  P.  W.  8. 
Wilier,  W.  II. 
iMordaunt,  Sir  J. 
NBcld,J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nioholl,J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Pack,  C.  W. 
Pakington.J.  8. 
Palmer,  O. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Pemberton,T. 
Pigot,  R. 

Planta,  right  hon.  J. 
Plumpir«,  J.  P. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pollock,  Sir  V. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle.  A. 
Puiey,  P. 

Hae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Richards,  R. 
Itickford,  W. 
Roll es ton,  L. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 

Rushhrooke,  Colonel 
Sandon,  Viscount 
.Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Shnw,  right  lion,  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  Y..3. 
Sibihorp,  Colonel 
Siiidair,  Sir  G. 
-Siniih,  A. 
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Smyth,  Sir  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  £. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Stormont,  Viscount 
Sturt,  II.  C. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Thomas^  Colonel  II. 
Thornhill,  O. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vernon,  G.  II. 


Villiers,  Lord 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Waddington,  II.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
Wood,  Colonel 
Wood,  T. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wyiin,  right  hon.  C. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Young,  SirW. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 


Pairs, 


FOR. 

Wood,  Sir  M. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Vemey,  Sir  II. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Pallison,  J. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Heneage,  £. 
Villiers,  C. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Standisb,  C. 
Stanley,  M. 
Denison,  W.J. 
Seale,  Sir  J. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Handley,  H. 
Ponsonby,  C.  F.  A.  C. 
Rich,  H. 


AGAINST. 

Lowther,  Lord 
Alsager,  Captain 
A'Court,  Captain 
Filmer,  Sir  £. 
Gore,  B.  O. 
Powerscourt,  Viscount 
Faniharo,  £.  B. 
Iloustoun,  G. 
Yorke,  hon.  £.T. 
Ilenniker,  Lord 
Kelly,  F. 

Castlerea^h,  Viscount 
Ben ti nek.  Lord  G. 
£aton,  R.J. 
Ashley,  hon.  A. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Palmer,  R. 


The  remaining  clauses  of  the  bill  agreed 
to. 
The  House  resumed. 

Metropolis  Police.]  The  House  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
Metropolis  Police  Bill. 

Mr.  F,  Maule  said,  that  the  first  ten 
clauses  of  the  bill  had  reference  entirely  to 
that  body  of  the  police  who  were  under 
the  control,  not  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Commissioners,  but  of  the  body 
who  had  the  controling  power  of  the 
police  of  the  City  of  London.  That  part 
of  the  measure  having  been  considered  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House,  he  was  happy 
to  tay,  that  the  Members  forming  that 
Committee,  although  of  all  shades  of  poli- 
tics, had  come  almost  to  an  unanimous 
decision  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which 
had  been  strongly  expressed,  that  the  con- 
trol over  the  police  in  the  Oily  of  Lon- 
dooy  ought  to  be  left  in  ibe  hands  of  Ihote 


who  now  exercised  that  power.  They 
were  convinced,  that  a  good  and  efficient 
police  would  be  kept  up  under  their  super- 
mtendence.  He  should  therefore  now 
move,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
enacting  words  of  the  first  clause,  the 
clauses  from  one  to  ten  inclusive  be  struck 
out. 

Colonel  Wood  begged  to  remind  the 
noble  Lord,  that  the  constables  of  West- 
minster at  present  derived  a  great  part  of 
their  powers  under  the  42nd  of  George  3rd. 
Now,  as  this  bill  would  altogether  anni- 
hilate that  species  of  force,  he  would  sug- 
gest that  a  clause  should  be  introduced  to 
empower  the  police  constables  to  do  all 
those  acts  which  the  Westminster  consta- 
bles were  required  to  do. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  take  care  that 
the  subject  should  be  inquired  into. 

Clauses  struck  out. 

Other  clauses  agreed  to. 

On  clause  21  having  been  proposed, 
the  House  resumed  ;  the  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1839. 

IfiMOTSft.]  BUlt.  Rctd  a  fint  Umet-^PromoUoii  of  Edu- 
cation ;   Clerks  of  Uus  Peace. 

PeUtiom  preMDted.  i  By  Uie  Marquc«Mt  of  Bristol,  and 
Brcadalfaaiia,  tte  Earte  of  Lovalaoe,  Stanhopa,  and  Cam- 
pardown,  and  LitTd  Portman,  from  a  nurobCT  of  plae«, 
for  a  Uniform  Penny  Pottage. — By  the  BUhop  of  Exeter, 
from  placet  in  the  county  of  Durham,  agidnft  the  Go- 
vernment Plan  of  National  Education.— By  tha  Mar- 
quess of  Breadalbane,  from  the  ootmties  of  Argyle,  and 
Fnrfar,  for  Church  Extension  in  ScotlandvBy  Lord 
Wrottcsley,  from  a  place  hi  Suflbllc,  against  the  canryfafig 
on  of  any  Business  on  the  Sabbath.— By  the  Earl  of 
Lovelace,  from  the  Keepers  of  Beer  Houses  at  Liverpocrf, 
for  equal  Rights  and  Laws  with  the  Licensed  Victuallcn. 

Ministerial  Circular,  Armi50 THE 
People.]  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  wished 
to  receive  some  information  with  regard 
to  a  circular  letter  that  had  been  lately 
addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  to  the  Lords-lieu- 
tenant of  certain  counties,  on  the  subject 
of  allowing  individuals  to  arm  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  meaning  of  that  letter  was  very 
imperfectly  understood  in  the  country, 
and  that  some  explanation  with  reference 
to  it  was  necessary.  Their  Tx>rd ships  were 
probably  aware  that  a  communication  had 
been  made  by  a  body  denominating  them- 
selfei  **  the  Salford  Radical  Association  '* 
to  the  Lord-lieatenant  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  calling  on  him  to  supply  them 
with  1 ,200  stand  of  arms,  in  consequence 
F2 
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4\  the  *'«vi'»fi  f'  »»«,->  ;  f  har,  a'ludcd.  I  ployed.  To  that  extent  aniy  die  circnur 
A*.  ntiT^'v  •.'^r  r<  (^<t  «;  f't'  r&tr.-.-o  bad  <>f  his  noble  Friend  proceeded.  3e  zrnstBd 
«!<^  K,v»  .MM  «f  •.-.r.  "js*  i>  .  w  v'l  com-  ihul  it  would  not  be  necessarv  :o  aci  ia 
Y,M»'«»'--»  *•  »•  «»  -^i  '/  -o?;/.  :.  \y(  ;  Uv.aI-  it  Ion  greater  extent  dian  ic  had  Jiready 
»'o>.i,    r»rLf  r.'FN-.  ;>•.-  ^v.v.vu-    Ivcn  acted  on,  and  that  it  ^anid  loi  x, 

drawn  into  precedent  beyond  -.he  jmne- 
diatc  occasion. 

Tlio  Duke  of  Wellington  wcls   not  me 


rs"» 


'»■»•, 


S     \  ••  •■,  If 


-  K.  .•  • 


%.»-    Nl 


n' 


of  \\\os^  Ix>rds-lieutenant  to  whom  'Jil 
%\vc\\\\\r  in  question  had  beea  addresEO, 
Nit  ho  should  be  glad  to  see  it,  as  weil  as 
v-isKvi  fo  Vfr.  'r  ;hi^  msr  ro:  :  'mi  he  h,vi  any  instructions  which  might  have  beea 
pf*v><oi:  Mivr.  r»-t.  KN\«iu«!«-.  r,  \\  s  op.ru'^n.  i*suc\l  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  render 
ro:''.i'ii.  oor.V;  he  wov^f  iWftn  rV.i  Ks^cji  ol'  it  ctVicicnt.  Two  or  three  things  stnicit 
TTpn  t.-  »M^^-^.  T^rA  50  a-.m  thon.scivos  \x\  him  on  this  subject,  on  which  he  wisiied 
iVii  n^r.'Ttv.  "iiVrj.i  N  ;r.^-  p'ftotx^  \;r.iici  to  a$k  a  t^uestion.  He  requested  to  know 
r,r\\  ;vi:i;'r.i  rJM  :s■^  oontro!.  Sr.oh  asso-  .  nhclhor  the  noble  Viscount,  in  what  he 
oi:\i:ors^  wore,  ho  was  oor.vinoo\i,  oaloulatod  had  stated,  had  or  had  not  adverted  to  the 
to  ilo  nioiT  misohfol  than  pO\xl.  Ho  had  |H>wcrs  given  to  magistrates  by  certain 
no  doubi   that  it  novov  wa?  the  intention  |  acts  ol'  the  late  King's  reign,  empowering 


of  Oovoinmont  to  oncourago  assemblies  of 
this  Kind  :  but  it  wo»iUl  seem,  from  these 
applicauon*.  thai  the  intention  of  Oovorn- 
inenl  was  misunderstood.  These  sort  of 
moot  in  i;;^  of  individuals  for  the  protection 
of  lifo  ni\d  property  might  beoomo  very 
dan^on)us,  unless  they  were  placed  under 
elliciont  military  control. 

X'iscouut  Melbourne  entirely  agreed  in 
the  general  principle  laid  down  by  the 
noble  Duke — that  it  was  not  proper  or 
expedient  for  any  body  of  men  to  assemble 
and  arm  themselves  unless  under  the  con- 
trol of  somo  person  bearing  hor  IVInjcsty*s 
commission.  That  principle  could  not, 
however,  l)u  applied  to  all  cases.  It 
might  be  necessary,  on  some  particular 
occasions,  when  great  danger  was  appre- 
hended, to  depart  from  the  strict  principle. 
With  respect  to  the  case  referred  to  by 
the  noble  Duke,  his  (Lord  Melbourne's) 
noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  conscaucncc  of  the  me- 
nacing appearance  which  many  parts  of 
the  country  had  assumed,  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  transmit  a  circular  to  the 
JiOrds-licutenanl  of  certain  counties  where 
the  danger  seemed  to  be  most  threatening, 
and  where  the  greatest  apprehension  pre- 
vailed. In  that  circular  the  Lords-lieu- 
tenant were  allowed,  on  their  responsi- 
bility, to  accept  the  services  of  any  body 
of  men  who  they  might  think  proper  to 
be  employed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  who  they  conceived 
might  be  intrusted  with  arms.  Reliance 
was  placed  on  their  prudence  in  ascertain- 
ing the  respectability  and  general  good 
goudtict  of  those  who  might  bo  bo  om- 


thcm   to  swear  in   special   constables  — 
whether   that  was   the  class  of   persons 
whom  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
mont  to  arm  under  the  instructions  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  ?     If  that  were 
the  case  ho  could  understand    It.       He 
should  now  state  another  question  which 
he  wished  to  ask.     He  understood^  that 
under  the  act  for  regulating  corporations^ 
which  was  passed  in  1835,  and  was  mach 
discussed  in  that   House,    powers    were 
given   to  those  corporations    to   form   a 
police,  they  were  enabled  to  raise  funds 
to  maintain  that  police,  and  the   acts  to 
which  he  referred  also  empowered  them 
if  necessary,  to  raise  a  body  of  men   to 
keep  watch  and  ward.     Now,  he  wished 
to  know   whether  these  were  the  people 
intended  to  be  armed,  under  the  circular 
as  a  constitutional  safeguard  ?    What  had 
been  stated  to  their  Lordships  just  now 
showed  the  enormous  power  which    was 
granted  by  this  circular,  and  showed  af^o 
how  dangerously  it  might  operate.     Sup- 
pose,  this  year,   the  mayor  of  a   town, 
holding  particular  opinions,  allowed   one 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  arm,  when 
he  was  turned  out  of  office,  in  the  follow- 
ing November,  he  might  be  succeeded  by 
another  mayor,  holding  the  opinions  of  a 
different  party,  which  party,  in  his  turn, 
he  would  permit  to  bear  arms  ;  might  not 
in  such  a  case,  very  serious  consequences 
arise  from  such  a  system  ?     The  mayor  of 
Bath  might,  for  instance,  arm  one  party 
this  day,  and,  in   the   course   of  a   few 
months,  another  mayor  might  arm  another 
party  of  very  dilFerent  principles.     This 
pointi  in  his  opiuioui  afforded  inattor  for 
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serious  consideration.  He  conceived,  that 
Government  ought  to  let  their  Lordships 
know  what  instructions  Lords-h'eutenant 
were  directed  to  give  to  magistrates  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
intentions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  lay  on  the  Table  the  circular 
and  any  papers  connected  with  it.  As  to 
the  question  of  the  noble  Duke,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  em- 
ploy the  persons  to  whom  he  had  alluded. 
They  did  not  contemplate  arming  either 
the  police  or  the  constables.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  power  of  the  corporations  and 
magistrates  to  employ  them,  if  they  thought 
proper. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  aware 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  corpora- 
tions to  arm  the  police.  He  begged  leave, 
however,  to  say,  that  if  they  did  so,  they 
became  responsible  to  the  law  for  their  act. 
But  if  bodies  armed  under  this  circular, 
that  certainly  would  be  a  proceeding  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature,  for  which  nobody  at 
all  would  be  responsible.  As  he  had  be- 
fore observed,  the  Mayor  of  Bath  this 
year  might  think  proper  to  arm  1,000 
men,  and  in  the  month  of  November  a 
gentleman  of  another  party  having  come 
into  office,  might  arm  1,000  other  persons 
of  his  party.  Thus  a  very  dangerous  state 
of  things  might  arise. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  said,  he  understood 
that  two  circulars  had  been  issued ;  under 
one  circular,  arms  might  be  supplied  to 
persons  for  the  protection  of  property; 
whilst,  by  the  other,  the  magistrates  were 
directed  to  prevent  persons  from  assem- 
bling for  the  purpose  of  military  exercise. 
Now,  it  happened,  that  under  the  first  cir- 
cular, certain  persons  procured  arms,  and 
proceeded  to  train  themselves  in  their  use ; 
but  those  very  parties  who  had  taken  arms 
under  the  6rst  circular,  were  informed 
against  under  the  second,  were  arrested, 
and  were  called  on  to  find  bail.  So  much 
for  the  uniformity  of  the  sytem. 

Lord  Portman  could  assure  his  noble 
Friend  that  no  disposition  existed  in  Bath 
to  take  any  improper  advantage  of  the 
power  granted  by  the  circular.  If  any 
such  disposition  should  appear,  he  could 
assure  the  noble  Duke  that  the  magistrates 
would  speedily  put  an  end  to  it. 

Sale  op  Beer.]  The  Beer  Act  in  Part 
Repeal  Bill  was  reported  with  amend- 
menti. 


Lord  Brougham^  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  his  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury),  would  postpone  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  till  Monday  next. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  said,  though  he 
doubted  the  expediency  of  the  House 
passing  such  a  bill,  still  it  was  import- 
ant to  know  whether  it  would  really  be 
pressed  during  the  present  Session.  He 
confessed  it  was  very  unlikely  that  it 
would  be  postponed,  still,  as  that  seemed 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  with  all  import- 
ant measures,  such  a  thing  might  happen. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  the  bill  being  postponed 
— not  till  the  year  1842 — but  beyond 
next  Monday.  His  object,  when  he  in- 
troduced a  measure,  was  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying,  and  not  postponing  it.  In 
this  instance,  he  would  not  have  post- 
poned  the  bill  till  Monday,  had  not  illness 
in  the  noble  Marquess's  family  obliged 
him  to  be  absent.  He  had  no  wish 
to  postpone  any  measure  brought  forward 
by  him  to  the  Greek  kalends,  or  what  was 
now  synonymous  with  them,  the  year 
1842.  His  noble  Friend  had  talked  of 
capital  invested  in  these  beer  shops,  but 
the  report  of  the  constabulary  commis- 
sioners, w^o  had  inquired  into  the  facts, 
proved  that  many  of  these  beer  shops 
were  kept  by  paupers,  who  scarcely  pos* 
sessed  more  furniture  than  a  table,  a  chair, 
and  a  few  broken  jugs,  in  which  they 
doled  out  their  liquor.  Though  he  was 
not  friendly  to  frequent  or  long  postpone- 
ments, still  as  his  bill  did  not  compromise 
the  good  government  of  a  whole  province, 
he  thought  he  might  safely  put  it  off  till 
Monday. 

The  Marquess  of  Westminster  contended 
that  much  property  was  embarked  in 
these  houses,  and  the  bill  would,  therefore, 
injure  many  individuals. 

Earl  Stanhope  impugned  the  correctness 
of  the  report  to  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  alluded.  The  parties 
ought  not  to  be  condemned  in  their  ab- 
sence. They  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ad- 
duce evidence  in  support  of  their  interests. 

Lord  Brougham  would  ask  why,  when 
the  bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, did  not  the  noble  Earl  attend  and 
make  his  objection  ?  Why  did  he  not  do 
so  when  it  was  before  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  ?  But  no  ;  now,  on  the  third 
reading,  the  noble  Earl  wanted  to  have 
witnesses  called,  and  evidence  received. 
Why,  if  they  sanctioned  hearing  evidence 
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in  that  stage  of  a  bill,  they  never  could 
get  through  any  business.  He  believed 
that  the  excitement  of  the  noble  £aii  was 
not  so  much  elicited  by  the  report  which 
he  had  attacked  as  by  the  name  which 
was  attached  to  it — the  name  of  Lefevre, 
the  name  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  that  to  assail  the 
interests  or  the  character  of  any  class  of 
their  fellow-citizens  without  hearing  them, 
was  to  commit  the  grossest  injusiice.  That 
report,  he  would  affirm,  was  not  only  false, 
but  notoriously  false. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  the  noble  Earl 
made  a  most  serious  charcre  a^^ainst  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
two  other  Gentlemen  who  had  merelystatcd 
what  they  firmly  and  conscientiously  be- 
lieved with  as  much  truth  and  sincerity  as 
the  noble  Earl  or  any  other  noble  Lord, 
could  possibly  feel. 

Lord  FMcnborotigh  thought  there  was 
much  valuable  information  contained  in 
the  report. 

Earl  Stanhope  objected,  not  only  to  the 
matter  of  the  Report,  but  also  entirely 
against  the  recommendations  contained  in 
it.  He  was  sure,  also,  that  he  was  sup- 
ported in  that  objection  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  people. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  the  noble  Earl 
had  said  that  Gentlemen  had  put  their 
names  to  a  report  which  was  notoriously 
false.  It  was  impossible  for  the  noble 
Earl  to  affirm  that  the  statements  of  the 
report  were  notoriously  false.  He  (the  Earl 
of  Radnor)  should  say  that  the  statements 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  said  were  noto- 
riously false  were  notoriously  true,  so  far 
as  his  experience  went. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  some  isolated  facts 
might  be  true,  but  as  a  general  report,  the 
inferences  were  notoriously  false. 

The  Ear]  of  Falmouth  did  not  think 
their  Lordships  were  inclined  to  pass  a 
measure,  which  would  inflict  much  in- 
justice, without  afifording  the  parties  the 
opportunity  of  opposing  it.  The  publicans 
had  been  sacrificed  by  hundreds,  because 
it  was  said  the  Beer  Bill  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  He  firmly  believed 
that  there  never  was  a  more  pernicious  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  than  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Act.  Much  of  the  bad  spirit  which  now 
prevailed  in  the  country,  had  been  begun 
m  the  beer-shops.  Would  their  Lordships 
protract  the  alteration  required,  because 
the  noble  Earl  (Stanhope)  happened  to 


think  that  a  Select  Committee  was  ne- 
cessary? He  hoped  another  Parliament 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  over  without 
(heir  finding  a  remedy  for  this  monstrous 
grievance. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  was  convinced 
that  Colonel  Rowan  would  not  put  his 
name  to  a  Report,  without  being  convinced 
of  its  truth. 

Earl  Stanhope  was  perfectly  aware  that 
I  he  report  was  signed  by  Colonel  Rowan 
amongst  others.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
certain  facts  stated  in  the  report  were  true, 
hut  general  inferences  were  deduced  from 
particular  facts,  and  he  again  averred  that 
they  were  false. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said,  his 
noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  had  made  the  best  selection 
of  persons  he  could  to  carry  on  the  in- 
quiry, and  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  did  not  think  the  noble  Lord  could 
have  found  three  persons  more  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  from  their  talents,  acquaint- 
ance with  facts,  and  unquestionable  in- 
tegrity. It  was  true,  that  these  commis- 
sioners had  had  reference  only  to  particular 
facts  in  drawing  inferences  as  to  generals, 
but  those  particular  facts  were  collected 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  from 
various  classes,  and  referring  to  dififerent 
periods  of  time.  The  individuals  lelected 
to  make  the  report,  had  discharged  their 
duty  satisfactorily  to  the  Government, 
and,  he  (rusted,  satisfactorily  to  Parliaj 
ment. 

Report  received,  and  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1839. 

Printing  the  B idle.— Scotland.]  Sir 
J.  Graham  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site would  not  consider  him  pertinacious  or 
troublesome,  if  he  again  ventured  to  re« 
quest  some  information  from  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  expiration  of  the  patent  held 
by  the  Queen's  printer  in  Scotland.  On  a 
former  occasion,  the  noble  Lord  told  him 
what  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  do. 
The  noble  Lord  stated,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  renew  the  patent,  or  to  give  the 
exclusive  power  of  printing  the  Bible  in 
Scotland  to  any  corporate  body,  which  might 
derive  a  profit  from  that  exclusive  privilege, 
and  avail  themselves  of  it  to  enhance  the 
price.  The  noble  Lord  said  also,  that  at 
the  same  time  measures  would  be  taken 
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which  should  insure  the  authenticity  of  all 
copiet  of  the  Bible  hereafter  to  be  printed 
in  Scotland.  If,  in  order  to  carry  this 
object  into  eflbci,  the  noble  Lord  intended 
to  proceed  by  a  legislative  measure^  ample 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  details ;  but  he  believed,  that 
an  opinion  was  entertained  that  precau- 
tionary measures  might  be  taken,  without 
the  intervention  of  Parliament.  If  so,  he 
hoped,  as  the  people  of  Scotland  regarded 
this  question  with  much  interest,  that  he 
might  be  excused  for  saying,  that  they 
would  be  glad  if  the  noble  Lord  would 
give  them  an  outline  of  those  precautionary 
measures. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  correctly  stated  what  had 
passed  on  the  former  occasion.  It  was  not 
intended  to  give  to  any  individual,  or  to 
any  corporation,  the  right  of  printing  the 
Bible,  or  to  grant  any  monopoly  which 
would  enhance  the  price.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  perfectly  justified  in  asking 
what  precautions  were  proposed  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
error.  It  was  proposed  to  incorporate  a 
limited  number  of  persons — say  five,  to 
whom  would  be  granted  the  exclusive  right 
of  printing  and  publishing  the  Bible.  One 
of  these  was  to  be  the  Moderator  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, two  others  were  to  be  divines  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  two  others 
were  to  be  laymen,  but  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  if  any  larger 
number  than  five  should  constitute  the 
board,  it  would  still  be  constituted  on  the 
same  principle.  It  was  proposed,  that  this 
board  should  hare  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  and  publishing  the  Bible,  upon 
condition  of  allowing  the  free  importation 
of  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible, 
printed  by  authority  in  England.  Another 
condition  was,  that  the  board  should  have 
power  to  grant  an  imprimatur  for  Bibles 
to  be  published  by  certain  publishers, 
but  that  such  liberty  should  not  be 
granted,  unleas  the  board  appointed  cor- 
rectors of  the  press,  or  unless  some  person 
was  appointed  by  the  board  to  super- 
vise the  Bibles  so  printed,  and  see  that  the 
version  was  correct.  With  these  limitations, 
it  was  proposed  generally,  that  no  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  particular  pub- 
lishers, but  the  publishers  must,  in  addition, 
enter  into  an  agreement,  by  bond,  to  pay 
any  costs  that  might  ensue  from  a  failure 
in  die  performance  of  any  one  of  the  con- 
dUiuWy  or  (be  costs  occmoned  by  any  in- 


C4)rrect  version  which  might  be  circulated 
in  consequence  of  the  imprimatur  granted  to 
them.  In  case  of  any  pirating  any  former 
edition  of  the  Bible,  it  would  be  competent 
to  the  board  to  proceed  by  injunction,  and 
to  prevent  such  unauthorized  and  fraudu* 
lent  publications.  The  mode  by  which  this 
plan  was  to  be  carried  out  was  Jure  corome 
— it  was  to  be  done  by  the  power  possessed 
by  the  Crown,  under  which,  by  the  well- 
known  judgment  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the 
Crown  might  grant  a  right  to  persons  to 
print  the  Bible,  and  under  which  it  was 
competent  to  proceed  by  injunction,  to  pre- 
vent any  fraudulent  or  unauthorised  publi- 
cation«  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  also 
asked  whether  it  was  proposed  to  proceed 
by  statute  during  the  present  Session.  He 
(Lord  John  Russell)  had  consulted  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Fnend,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  he  had  also  taken  the  opinion 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Attorney-general, 
and  they  wore  of  opinbn  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  proceed  by  statute,  but  that 
the  Crown  had  the  authority  requisite  to 
insist  on  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  Therefore  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  understand,  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
to  propose  any  bill,  as  they  wore  of  opinion 
the  present  authority  of  the  Crown  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  If,  however, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  required  it, 
he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  would  furnish  him, 
in  writing,  with  a  copy  of  the  exact 
conditions  which  were  proposed,  that  he 
might  consult  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  subject.  The  intention  was  not 
to  enhance  the  price  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  people  of  Scotland,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  secure  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the 
text. 

Sir  J.  Orahatn  thanked  the  noble  Lord 
for  the  candour  and  fairness  with  which  he 
had  made  this  statement.  It  wouhl  be  ir- 
regular for  him  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  plan,  and  he  should  there- 
fore not  do  so.  Notliing  could  be  faia'r 
than  the  noble  Lord's  proposition  to  give 
him,  in  writing,  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  proposed  privi- 
lege was  to  be  conferred.  He  should  be 
aUe  to  communicate  this  to  the  authorities 
in  Scotland,  and  he  would  then  let  the 
noble  Lord  know,  wlicthcr  it  was  satis- 
factory to  them. 

Conversation  dropped. 

Phinting  Petitions.]  Mr.  W.  JVilHatM 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Houso 
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in  tiiat  stage  of  a  bill,  they  never  could 
get  t)irou;;h  any  business.  He  believed 
that  the  cxcitennent  of  the  noble  Bail  was 
not  so  much  elicited  by  the  report  which 
he  had  attacked  as  by  tlic  name  wliich 
was  attached  to  it — the  name  of  Lefevre, 
the  name  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

t^arl  Stanhope  said,  that  to  assail  the 
interests  or  the  character  of  any  class  of 
their  fellow-citizens  without  hearing  them, 
was  to  commit  the  grossest  injustice.  That 
report,  he  would  affirm,  was  not  only  false, 
but  notoriously  false. 

Lord  Broyfjham  said,  the  noble  Earl 
made  a  most  serious  charci:e  a^niitist  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
two  other  Gentlemen  who  had  merelystatcd 
what  they  firmly  and  conscientiously  be- 
lieved with  as  much  truth  and  sincerity  as 
ilic  noble  Earl  or  any  other  noble  Lord, 
could  possibly  feel. 

Lord  Klknborotujh  thought  there  was 
much  valuable  information  contained  in 
the  report. 

Earl  Stanhope  objected,  not  only  to  the 
matter  of  the  Report,  but  also  entirely 
ugainst  the  recommendations  contained  in 
it.  He  was  sure,  also,  that  he  was  sup- 
ported in  that  objection  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  people. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  the  noble  Earl 
had  said  that  Gentlemen  had  put  their 
names  to  a  report  which  was  notoriously 
false.  It  was  impossible  for  the  noble 
Plarl  to  afBrm  that  the  statements  of  the 
report  were  notoriously  false.  He  (the  Earl 
of  Radnor)  should  say  that  the  statements 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  said  were  noto- 
riously false  were  notoriously  true,  so  far 
as  his  experience  went. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  some  isolated  facts 
nii((ht  be  true,  but  as  a  general  report,  the 
inferences  were  notoriously  false. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  did  not  think 
their  Lordships  were  inclined  to  pass  a 
measure,  which  would  inflict  much  in- 
justice, without  affording  the  parties  the 
opportunity  of  opposing  it.  The  publicans 
had  been  sacrificed  by  hundreds,  because 
it  was  said  the  Beer  Bill  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  He  firmly  believed 
that  there  never  was  a  more  pernicious  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  than  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Act.  Much  of  the  bad  spirit  which  now 
prevailed  in  the  country,  had  been  begun 
in  the  beer-shops.  Would  their  Lordships 
protract  the  alteration  required,  because 
the  noble  Earl  (Stanhope)  happened  to 
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ill  ink  that  a  Select  Commiltee  was  ne- 
cessary ?  He  hoped  another  Parliament 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  over  wiihoat 
fheir  finding  a  remedy  for  this  monstrous 
grievance. 

The  Earl  of  Malmeibnnf  was  ccnvinced 
that  Colonel  Row^n  would  not  put  bis 
name  to  a  Report,  without  being  conTinced 
(jf  its  truth. 

Earl  Stanhope  was  perfectly  aware  that 
(he  report  was  signed  by  Colonel  Rowan 
amongst  others.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
certain  facts  stated  in  the  report  were  true, 
I  but  general  inferences  were  deduced  from 
{  particular  facts,  and  he  again  averred  that 
they  were  false. 

The  Marquess  of  Lamdowne  said,  bis 
noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  had  made  the  best  selection 
of  persons  he  could  to  carry  on  the  in- 
quiry, and  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lans* 
downe)did  not  think  the  noble  Lord  could 
have  found  three  persons  more  fitted  for 
the  purpose^  from  their  talents,  acquaint- 
ance with  facts,  and  unquestionable  in- 
tegrity. It  was  true,  that  these  commis- 
sioners had  had  reference  only  to  particular 
facts  in  drawing  inferences  as  to  generals, 
but  those  particular  facts  were  collected 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  from 
various  classes,  and  referring  to  different 
periods  of  time.  The  individuals  selected 
to  make  the  report,  had  discharged  their 
duty  satisfactorily  to  the  Government, 
and,  he  (rusted,  satisfactorily  to  Parlia*^ 
ment. 

Report  received,  and  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 
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Tuesday,  June  11,  1839. 

PhintixVo  the  B  idle.— Scon,  and.]  Sir 
J.  Graham  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  oppo. 
site  would  not  consider  him  pertinacious  or 
troublesome,  if  he  again  ventured  to  r«» 
quest  some  information  from  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  expiration  of  the  patent  held 
by  the  Queen's  printer  in  Scotland.  On  a 
former  occasion,  the  noble  Lord  told  him 
what  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  do. 
The  noble  Lord  stated,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  renew  the  patent,  or  to  give  the 
exclusive  power  of  printing  the  Bible  in 
Scotland  to  any  corporate  body,  which  might 
derive  a  profit  from  that  exclusive  privilegej 
and  avail  themselves  of  it  to  enhance  Mie 
price.  The  noble  Lord  said  also,  that  at 
the  same  time  measures  would  be  tdica 
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which  Khuiild  insure  tlic  authenticity  of  all 
copies  of  the  Bible  hereafter  to  be  printed 
in  Scotland,  if,  in  order  to  carry  this 
object  into  effect,  the  noble  Lord  intended 
to  proceed  by  a  legislative  measure,  ample 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  details  ;  but  ho  believed,  that 
an  opinion  was  entertained  that  precau- 
tionary measures  might  be  taken,  without 
the  intervention  of  Parliament.  If  so,  he 
hoped,  as  the  people  of  Scotland  regarded 
this  question  with  much  interest,  that  he 
miglit  bo  excused  for  saying,  that  they 
would  be  glad  if  the  noble  I^ord  would 
give  them  an  outline  of  those  precautionary 
measures. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  correctly  stated  what  had 
passed  on  the  former  occasion.  It  was  not 
intended  to  givu  to  any  individual,  or  to 
any  corporation,  the  right  of  printing  the 
Bible,  or  to  grant  any  monopoly  which 
would  enhance  the  price.  The  right  lion. 
Baronet  was  perfectly  justified  in  asking 
what  precautions  were  pro])08ed  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
error.  It  was  proposed  to  incorporate  a 
limited  number  of  persons — say  five,  to 
whom  would  be  gi*anted  the  exclusive  right 
of  printing  and  publishing  the  Bible.  One 
of  these  was  to  be  the  Moderator  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, two  others  were  to  be  divines  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  two  others 
were  to  be  laymen,  but  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  ami  if  any  larger 
number  than  five  should  constitute  the 
board,  it  would  still  be  constituted  on  the 
same  principle.  It  was  proposed,  that  this 
board  should  hare  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  and  publishing  the  Bible,  upon 
ccmdition  of  allowing  the  free  importation 
of  the  authorised  version  of  ilie  Bible, 
printed  by  authority  in  England.  Another 
condition  was,  that  the  board  should  have 
power  to  grant  an  imprimatur  for  Bibles 
to  be  publislied  by  certain  publishers, 
but  that  such  liberty  should  not  be 
granted,  unless  the  board  appointed  cor- 
rectors of  the  press,  or  unless  some  person 
was  appointed  by  the  board  to  super- 
vise the  Bibles  so  printed,  and  see  that  the 
version  was  correct.  With  these  limitations, 
it  wa«  pro|>osed  generally,  that  no  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  particular  pub- 
lishers, but  the  publishers  must,  in  addition, 
enter  into  an  agreement,  by  bond,  to  pay 
any  costs  that  might  ensue  from  a  failure 
in  the  performance  of  any  one  of  the  con- 
diiioQB,  or  the  costs  occMioned  by  ani  "^^ 


C4)rrect  version  which  might  be  circulated 
in  consequence  of  the  imprimatur  granted  to 
them.  In  case  of  any  pirating  any  former 
edition  of  the  Bible,  it  would  be  competent 
to  the  board  to  proceed  by  injunction,  and 
to  prevent  such  unauthorized  and  fraudu- 
lent publications.  The  mode  by  which  this 
plan  was  to  bo  carried  out  was  jure  corona 
— it  was  to  be  done  by  the  power  possessed 
by  the  Crown,  under  which,  by  the  well- 
known  judgment  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the 
Crown  might  grant  a  right  to  persons  to 
print  the  Bible,  and  under  which  it  was 
competent  to  proceed  by  injunction,  to  pre- 
vent any  fraudulent  or  unauthorised  publi- 
cation. The  right  hon.  Baronet  hod  also 
asked  whether  it  was  proposed  to  proceed 
by  statute  during  the  present  Session.  He 
(Lord  .Fohn  Russell)  had  consulted  his 
right  hon.  ond  learned  Friend,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  he  had  also  taken  the  opinion 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Attorney-general, 
and  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  proceed  by  statute,  but  that 
the  Crown  had  the  authority  requisite  to 
insist  on  all  the  conditicms  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  Therefore  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  understand,  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
to  pro|)ose  any  bill,  as  they  wore  of  opinion 
the  present  authority  of  the  Crown  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  If,  however, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  required  it, 
he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  would  furnish  him, 
in  writing,  with  a  copy  of  the  exact 
conditions  which  were  proposed,  that  he 
might  consult  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  subject.  The  intention  was  not 
to  enhance  the  price  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  people  of  Scotland,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  secure  the  perifcct  accuracy  of  the 
text. 

Sir  J.  Oraham  thanked  the  noUe  Lord 
for  the  candour  and  fairness  with  which  ho 
had  made  this  statement.     It  would  be  ir- 
regular for  him  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  plan,  and  he  should  there- 
fore not  do  so.    Nothing  could  be  fairer 
than  the  noble  Lord's  proposition  to  g**^ 
him,  in  writing,  a  detailed  stateiP''*''^  '*' 
conditions  under  which  tb^  nrr* 
lege  was  to  he  conferrH 
aUe  to  communicair    '*'■  -- 

in   Scotland, 
noble  Lord  '< 
factory  to 
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aod  who  were  legitimate  petitioners,  be- 
cause they  complaiDed  of  grievances,  and 
asked  for  redress.  As  he  said  before,  the 
petition  ought  to  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer,  and  as 
he  now  saw  the  right  hon.  GentlemaTi  in 
his  place,  perhaps^  he  would  have  the 
goodness  to  state  whether  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  petition  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  published  at  the  public 
expense. 

Mr.  Freshfield  would  not  allow  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  relative  to  the  Committee  on 
Petitions  to  pass  without  notice.  The 
hon.  Member  was  far  from  being  correct 
when  he  said  that  the  petitions  sent  to 
the  Committee  were  never  afterwards  heard 
of.  The  Committee  had  already  pre- 
sented to  the  House  twenty-seven  reports 
upon  petitions,  each  of  which  was  of  con- 
siderable bulk. 

Mr.  Yates  said,  the  Committee  exa- 
mined fully  and  with  great  care  the  peti- 
tions confided  to  them,  and  always  or- 
dered the  publication  of  every  petition 
which  they  considered  important,  or  which 
they  deemed  it  necessary  that  the  House 
and  the  public  should  be  made  acquainted 
with. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
a  copy  of  the  petition  had  certainly  been 
forwarded  to  him,  and  he  ought,  therefore, 
perhaps,  to  be  the  last  person  to  raise 
any  objection  to  its  being  printed.  He 
could  not,  however,  help  saying,  that  if 
the  House  were  once  to  sanction  the  print- 
ing of  petitions  complaining  of  no  griev- 
ance, and  only  making  suggestions,  they 
woold  soon,  in  his  opinion,  have  cause  to 
regret  such  a  proceeding.  It  was  not 
merely  the  expense  which  he  objected  to, 
but  such  a  course,  if  once  adopted,  would 
not  fail  seriously  to  obstruct  the  public 
business.  He  thought  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  postponing  the  motion ;  but 
if  it  was  postponed,  hon.  Members  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  pa- 
per before  voting  for  its  being  printed. 

General  Johnson  understood  that  the 
order  for  printing  the  petition  had  been 
made  on  Friday,  and  he  could  not  think 
that  it  was  fair  to  move  that  the  order 
be  now  discharged.  Surely  notice  ought 
to  have  been  given. 

On  the  question  that  the  order  be  dis- 
charged, the  House  divided— Ayes  81; 
Noei  23 :— Majority  5%. 


AurSES    UNDER  THE    FACTORY   AcT.] 

Lord  Ashley  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  whether,  as  it  was 
not  likely  there  woulcl  be  much  chance  of 
the  attendance  of  the  House  afTording 
him  an  opportunity  of  bri noting  forward 
his  motion  relating  to  the  three  Scotch 
witnesses  examined  in  regard  to  the 
operation  of  the  Factory  Act,  whose  pe- 
tition had  been  presented  to  the  House, 
it  was  his  intention  to  postpone  it ;  and 
if  so,  whether  he  would  bring  it  forward 
on  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  it  certainly  was  his 
determination  to  bring  forward  the  mo- 
tion to  which  the  noble  Lord  bad  re- 
ferred, but  he  very  much  regretted  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  his  doing  so 
that  night  with  the  slightest  chance  of 
success.  The  hon.  Member  for  Penryn 
had  a  motion  on  the  paper  which  was 
likely  to  occupy  several  hours,  and, 
more  than  that,  he  found  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  determined  to 
oppose  him.  It  was,  therefore,  his  in- 
tention to  postpone  his  motion  until  that 
(lay  three  weeks,  when  he  should  certainly 
bring  it  forward,  and  press  it  to  a  di- 
vision. 

.  Mr.  F.  Maule  could  not  allow  this  mo- 
tion to  be  postponed  without  protesting 
against  the  course  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  had  taken.  The  motion 
carried  with  it  an  attack  upon  a  public 
servant,  and  he  must  say  that  putting  it 
off  from  day  to  day-*this  being  the  ■«• 
cond  time  it  had  been  deferred — was  most 
unfair,  not  only  to  that  individual,  but  to 
those  who  had  to  defend  his  character, 
and  who  had  a  considerable  quantity  of 
other  business,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  to  attend  to.  He  had  come  down 
to  the  House  prepared  to  meet  tiie  motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  he  thought  it 
rather  hard  that  it  should  be  put  off  in 
this  way. 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  he  had  not  before 
postponed  his  motion  at  all.  He  had 
fixed  on  a  day  for  bringing  it  before  the 
House,  and  he  had  lost  no  opportunity  of 
doing  so;  but  he  now  found  that  the 
Government  were  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
and  that  they  had  <*  whipped "  for  it. 
He  had  no  means  of  <*  whipping  "  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion.  He  could  see  very 
well  what  the  state  of  the  benches 
was  at  this  moment,  and  he  knew  equally 
well  what  it  would  be  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  be  called  upon  by  the  Chair. 
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He  bad  made  no  attack  on  the  character 
of  Mr.  Stuart ;  but  if  he  had  done  so, 
he  should  not  ba?e  acted  worse  than 
that  individual  had  behaved  towards  three 
helpless  men.  He  felt  convinced  that 
he  should  be  able  to  prove  that,  when  he 
had  a  proper  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
case  before  the  House. 

Turnpike  Trusts.]     Mr,  Mackinnon, 
in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
alter  and  amend  the  laws  regarding  turn- 
pike trusts,  and  to  allow  of  unions  of  the 
same,  said,  he  hoped  to  be  able,  by  the 
statements   he   was   about   to    make,   to 
show  that  such  a  measure  was  necessary. 
He  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  this  Bill 
in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee which    had    sat    to    consider    the 
subject,  and,  although  it  was  a  dry  one, 
the    House  would    be  convinced   that   it 
was  an  important  one,  when  he  reminded 
them  that  these  trusts  were  at  the  present 
time  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  9,000,000/. 
sterling,  and  that  they  had  no  means  of 
discharging  the  debt.     On  the  contrary, 
it  was  increasing  every  day  from  various 
causes.     One   of  the   chief  causes   was, 
that  those  who  managed  the  trusts,  find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  gave  bonds  for  that  interest, 
thus  converting  the  interest  into  principal, 
and,  in  fact,  increasing  their  debt,  at  the 
rate  of  compound  interest.   Another  cause 
was  the   establishment  of   railroads,    of 
which  there  were  now  no  fewer  than  six  lines 
diverging  from  the    Metropolis  and    ex- 
tending into  different  parts  of  the  country. 
It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  by  the 
Act  of  George  3rd,  cap.  123,  any  cre- 
ditor of  a  trust  had  the  power  of  taking 
possession  of  the  tolls,  and  dividing  the 
produce  as  he  should  think  proper  among 
the  other  creditors  of  the  trust.     It  was 
impossible  not  to  foresee  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences which    were  likely   to    result 
from  such  a  course.     Another  point  of 
great  moment  in  this  question   was  the 
entire  abolition  of  statute  labour,  by  which 
these  trusts  had  sustained  a  loss  of  not 
less  than  200,000/.  annually,     A  bill  was 
brought  in  last  Session   to  remedy  that 
evil ;  but,  though  it  passed  through  that 
House,  it  did  not  unfortunately  get  through 
the  other  House.     But  he  confessed  that 
there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
iflggetting  any  remedy  for  the  distressed 
state  of  the  tolls.    His  hon.  Eriend  the 
VbAm  Secretary  of  Staia  bad  brought  in 


a  bill,  in  which  he  made  an  attempt  to 
consolidate  all  the  turnpike   trusts   into 
one,  and  to  have  them  managed  solely  by 
a  Board  in  London.     Although  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  supported  by  the  uhole 
of  the  interest  of  the  Government,  suoh 
was  the  opposition  he  met  with  that  he 
was  unable  to  carry  his  measure.     He  be- 
lieved the  chief  cause  of  the  opposition  to 
that  bill  was  tho  system  of  centralization 
which  he  adopicd.     Tho  country  gentle- 
men of  England  felt  averse  to  any  plan 
of  that  kind,  and  they  thought  the  power 
ofsuperintendence  and  management  should 
remain   in   their  hands.     Another  cause 
was   the    arrangement  which    the    hon. 
Gentleman  made,  that  trusts  of  every  de- 
scription should  be  consolidated  together ; 
and  that,  he  (Mr.  Mackinnon)  thought, 
was  the  great  error  of  his  bill.     Moreover, 
he  gave  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  measure,  sitting  in  Lon- 
don, power  to  unite  wealthy  trusts  with 
poor  ones,   and  thus   saddle  them  with 
debts  which  others  ought  to  pay.  Another 
objection  to  the  plan  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was,  that  he  left  all  the  machinery 
of  the  old  trusts  without  any    means  of 
subsistence ;    the    solicitors,    secretaries, 
clerks,  and  others  employed  by  the  old  trusts 
were  left  wholly  unprovided  for,  and  they  of 
course  raised  such  a  clatter  throughout 
the  country,  and  made  such  strong  appeals 
to  hon.  Members  representing    places  in 
their  respective    localities,   that   his  hon. 
Friend  was  at  last  compelled  to  throw  up 
the  bill  altogether.     Now,  the  Committee 
had  endeavoured  to  meet  all  these  objec- 
tions :  they  proposed  that  there  should  be 
unions,  not  a  consolidation  of  turnpike 
trusts;  and  that  those  unions  should  be 
under  the  superintendence,  not  of  a  board 
in  London,  but  of  persons  selected  by  the 
trustees,  who  were  to  have  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  same.     Still  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  this  plan    into  effect 
without  allowing  the  Government  to  have 
a  central  board,  but  not  with  such  powers 
as  were  contemplated  by  the  former  bill ; 
because  without  some  such  central  autho- 
rity the  other  board  could  not  be  made  to 
act  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     The  bill  he 
wished  to  bring  in  would  also  have  for  its 
object  the  catching  of  the  traffic  which 
now  ran  to  the  railways  by  by-roads  and 
cross-roads.     The  traffic  on  all  the  cross 
and  by-roads  which  led  to  the  ieimini  of 
railways  had  very  much  increased,  and  his 
object  was  to  give  these  trusts  a  power  to 
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transfer  ilic  toll-}:^atcii  to  iliose  cross  and 
bye  roads;  in  f.ict,  toiHc  a  similu  which 
ihc  hon.  Mi-mlnT  lur  Fin^biiry  would  un- 
drr^Uiid,  to  uiwW.  the.  voins  of  trafiic 
arti  rit'H,  and  the  artcritv<«  voiiis.  lie  was 
tli<*  li^t  ni.in  who  would  wish  to  stand 
fdru.ird  on  a  quciition  of  this  importance, 
l»iil  as  (Chairman  of  the  (ommtttue  which 
had  sat  upon  this  subject,  he  did  not  foel 
hiin*:clf  justified  in  withdrawing  from  the 
task  unlil  he  had  at  least  ilicitcd  from  her 
Majesty's  (io?(*rnmont  wlxthcr  or  not  the 
('oiiiinis^ioii  whirli  had  itrrn  appointed 
w.'is  likoly  to  l(!nd  to  li  .:i<ilation  in  this 
inattnr  n)ir)ii  tluMr  authority,  lie  should, 
llicToforn,  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  l)ill  for  making  Unions  of  Turnpike 
Trusts  in  Hngland,  and  for  consolidating 
the  bonded  debts  of  those  trusts. 

Mr.  F,  Muule  did  not  rise  to  throw  any 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  introduction 
of  the  bill.     He  felt  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  which  he  had  alluded,  could 
not  have  taken   any   other  course  than 
that  which  he  had  pursued  ;  but  he  feared 
that  the    hon.   Member's   Bill  would,  in 
the  face   of  the  commission  which   had 
born  appointed,  share  the  same  fate  as 
thi'  bill  tnrnirrly  introduced.     The  bill  he 
bad   inlrotiuccd   l\ad    a    rccotumendation 
which  the  bill  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  not — naniclv,   thai  under  his  bill 
e   iiovorniiicnl  proposed    to  advance  a 
oonsid(*rablo  5Uin   of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ronsolidatinjj  the  debts  due  by 
turnpike  trusts      At  present  it  was  impos- 
si!»h»  the  (lovernmont  could  propose  any 
such  measuie,  and  it  was  in  order  to  get 
tome  mv^re  prave  authority  than  the  report 
of    w  ivuunilioo.  an   authority  on  which 
the  eounivy  c^ntli'incn  couhl  place  reli- 
ance. th,u  the  iuivernment  had  been  in- 
duced to  i5"«ne  a  ciMumission.  consistin|X  of 
'!>«'  Ouke  of  Kiehmond,  the  Manpicss  of 
Jialmbuiy.     l.vMd     Uatheiton.   and     Lord 
••■boi,  to   iutpiue   into   the   l)e8t  mode  of 
irentini;;   thiA   subject.     It   was   a  subject 
which  miijlu  not.  perhaps,  interest  niany 
peisons  in  that  House,  but  in  it  the  poorer 
classes  were   deeply  ct>ncerned,   because 
many  individuals  who  had  lent  their  ••  lit- 
tle all  '*  on  the  security  of  turnpike  trusts, 
tbe  best  security  on   which   to   advance 
money  ni  the  time  of  lending,  were  now 
absolutely  in  despair  as  to  the  probability 
of  recovering-  one  farthing  of  their  money. 
That  this  slate  of  things  ought  to  be  re- 
nieUicd,  nobody  could  deny.    lie  thought 
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tlie  etforts  of  the    acn.    M-saic  rs 
praiseworthy,   and   n«i   vis  :»j«it  -:  .v.. 
sider  and  give  him  -sverx  lasisraa*:-  z  -j.  \ 
of  his  measure,    but  xz  "riie  sime  -j3=  i 
must  say  that  at  this  per:cc  zf  v.*  >iE.: 
it  would  be  impossible  scccefsfo..?  -j  ^ 
gislate.    Next  year  ihe  zccisasic  r-^ 
had  been  appointed  woai^i.  he  t,i:*ir-.T- 
sent  such  a  report   aa   "hat  's'.z   .r=r.' 
raent  might  found    upca    .-    i    zts.-: 
which  would  then  be  fairiv  izi  f:.-  :/.- 
sidi^red  by  Farliament. 

Colonel  Wood  ihouzhc  tlis  tzizs^.  r-^ 
indebted  to  his  hon.  Friend,   rha  yhz>i 
for    Lymington    for    havinr    elic.ze:  n 
statement  just  made    bv  the  hen.  Uik 
Secretary.     He  rejoiced 'that  the  <Ir:T=r:. 
ment    had  issued    this    comrniss::^.  b*- 
cause    he    was    of   opinioa    thir  ^ir^^as 
Government  took  up  the  matter    tbr  ::- 
ficulties  that  surrounded    it   wocli  icve 
be  got  rid  of.     He   saw   no  W3v  c-:  d 
those  difficulties  except   by  the  Gc^sr:- 
ment  taking  the  whole  tolls,   pav[c=-"ti-4 
debts    of    the    trusts,     and     establish^ 
one  uniform  rate  of  toll  throughout  izi 
country. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


CouiiT  OF  Exchequer.]  ]vir.  /r^^tt 
field  rose  to  move,  pursuant  to  his  notice, 
for  a  "  Return  of  the  number  of  days  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  as  a  Court  of  Eqaitv, 
sat  for  the  despatch  of  business  for  tea 
years,  ending  1838  inclusive,  showing  the 
number  of  days  the  Court  sat  in  each 
term  and  at  the  sittings  after  each  term  " 
and  was  proceeding  to  state  to  the  House 
the  grounds  of  the  motion,  when  the 
House  was  counted  out. 


►»**#  »»»#  «^^^" 
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Mrvrrrs,]      Dills.      Read    n   first    tlnw •--.''■  »'-*««''.*, 
H'mirl  of  ApiK'aH.—Ucaa  a  ihlnl  «i"»"  '-^»«H>ps  Raf. 

ili'll(>Ot>.  ^    - 

1MU1..IW  rrwcntciL    By  Lord*  -J^J,"'  ^'  ''"^nox,  ingci. 


HulUr.  E.  Wilmoi,  &  Filmcr.  C.  Orcy,  W.  James.  A 
Dairy inpl*.,  capUin  Alsager,  Sergeant  Jackson,  Miijar 
Wiwl,  Ucncral  Lygoii,  Colonil  Sibthorpc,  Aldornuin 
(■u|H-lnnil.  Mi-stfs.  rakingtnii.  Hurst.  A'Court,  IIolmcH 
Iktrrnighs,  FIvininff,  E.  Vivian,  AV<Mleli(>usc,  W.  Uarinc' 
llalfiinl,  I)»ig«lalc,  DtU,  Phunptre.  Hughes.  Hogg.  San! 
fonl.  O.  Knighl,  r.rinislone.  W.  ratten.  Goulbum.  HwU 
g«,  Maunsill.  Herries.  Foley,  Greene,  au.l  Ormsby 
tiorc,  firom  an  Immense  numlwr  of  places,  againrt  Oid 
Ministerial  plan  of  National  Ed»ieaiion.— »y  Sir  Charks 
Dundis,  !Mr  diaries  Style,  Mi-ssrs.  Lushington,  Easthopc. 
Howard,  Ward,  Phili^ts,  Wjw,  Oaxncs,  and  Eric,  frvin 
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A  number  of  places,  in  ftvour  of  the  Minuterial  plan  for 
National  Education.— By  Messrs.  Wallace,  Howard, 
Hutt,  Chalmers,  AJcodc,  Cresswell,  Litton,  W.  Miles, 
Hawes,  Hogg,  Sanford,  Hughes,  Easthope,  Halford,  Sirs 
W.  Mordaunt,  C.  Grey,  J.  Y.  Duller,  Lords  Elliot,  San- 
doo,  and  General  Sharpe,  from  a  great  number  of  places, 
fijr  a  Uniform  Penny  Postage.— By  Mr.  Elliot,  trom 
Roxburgh,  against  Granting  any  Monopoly  for  Printing 
the  Scriptures. — By  Sir  F.  Trench,  fnun  Scarborough, 
wgnixat  any  further  Grant  to  Maynooth  College.-- By  Mr. 
W«  Miles,  {torn  some  place,  fur  Church  Extension  in 
Canada.— By  Mr.  Plumptrc,  Arom  Margate,  ag^nst  the 
Ddivery  of  Letters  an  the  Sabbath.— By  the  Lord>Advo- 
cate,  ftom  Edinburgh,  for  Church  Extension  in  Edin- 
burgh.—By  Mr.  Sheppard,  from  one  place,  against  Sun- 
day Tia^Ung. 

Rating  of  Tenements.]  On  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Rating  of  Tenements  Bill^ 

Mr.  J.  Jervis  stated,  that  his  objections, 
and  those  of  his  constituents,  to  the  pre- 
sent measure  were  so  strong,  that  he  felt 
bound  to  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
bill  be  committed  that  day  six  months. 
The  main  principle  of  the  bill  was,  not 
that  the  rates  of  all  houses  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  landlords — not  that  any  ge- 
neral laws  should  be  applied  to  that  spe- 
cies of  property — but  that  the  law  be 
directed  against  one  class  of  persons  occu- 
pying houses  under  the  value  of  nine 
pounds  per  annum  ;  and  that  the  rates  in 
those  cases  should  be  paid  by  the  land- 
lords, in  three  classes.  First,  when  the 
rent  was  paid  from  year  to  year ;  second, 
where  there  was  a  less  interest  than  one 
year;  and,  thirdly,  where  there  was  a 
greater  interest  than  one  year.  It  was 
further  provided,  that  where  the  tenement 
was  unoccupied  for  any  period  less  than 
three  months,  the  landlord  was  liable  for 
the  rates  during  the  period  the  house  re- 
mained unoccupied.  Now,  that  principle 
conflicted  with  many  of  the  rights  and 
franchises  conferred  by  the  Reform  and 
Municipal  Bills.  By  way,  however,  of 
giving  its  due  preponderance  to  property, 
that  most  objectionable  and  obnoxious 
principle  of  plurality  of  voting  was  con- 
ferred. The  provisions  were  extremely 
bard  upon  the  holders  and  owners  of  such 
property.  It  should,  he  thought,  be  the 
policy  of  the  country  to  encourage  a  spirit 
of  independence  among  the  labouring 
classes,  but  the  present  measure  would 
have  a  directly  contrary  tendency.  Mad 
they  known  they  would  have  been  liable 
to  pay  those  rates,  they  would  not  have 
invested  money  on  such  uncertain  security. 
This  Act,  too,  would  have  a  retrospective 
operation,  and  consequently  compensation 

to  (hete  penoni  would  bec^e  oeceuary, 


which  this  bill  offered  them  by  authoris- 
ing a  reduction  in  their  rates  of  fifty  per 
cent.   This  would  not  satisfy  persons  thus 
situated,  and  besides  was  an  injustice  to 
the  other  rate- payers^  and  moreover  of- 
fered no  compensation  to  the  occupiers, 
who  would  be  equally  aggrieved.     This 
bill  would  have  the  effect  of  huddling  to- 
gether various  families  in  one  house,  and 
deprive  the  labourer  of  that   boast   that 
every  Englishman's  house  was  his  castle. 
There  were  many  labourers  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  9/.  a-year  rent,  and  who, 
being  excused   from  the  rates,  thus  re- 
ceived  relief   without    degradation;    but 
now,  the  landlords  would  charge  the  rates 
in  the  rent,  and  more  than  the  rates,  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  uncertainty. 
No  men  of  liberal  principles  could  support 
a  measure  which  went  to  disfranchise  oc- 
cupiers and  to  give  to  landlords  the  right 
of  voting  in  place  of  the  occupiers.     It 
was  attempted  to  obviate  this  by  giving 
persons  the  power  to  demand  being  rated; 
but  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
compel  every  one  having  a  right  to  the 
franchise  to  exercise  that  right,  and  not  to 
leave  it  as  a  matter  of  volition^  whether  it 
should  be  exercised  or  not.     These  objec- 
tions   he    considered    to    be    conclusive 
against  the  bill.     It  had  been  said,  that 
no  place  could  come  under  the  operation 
of  this  bill,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers consented.     That  might  be  a  par- 
tial protection  to  some  extent ;  but  that 
seemed  to  him  to  make  the  measure  more 
objectionable.     Upon   these  grounds,  he 
would  move,  that  the  bill  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  that  the  course  adopted 
by  the  learned  Member  for  Chester,  and 
others  in  this  Parliament,  convinced  him 
that  all  attempts  to  conciliate  your  friends 
was  a  most  fruitless  thing.  An  hon. 
Friend  behind  him  had  said,  he  did  not 
care  for  Parliament,  and  that  Mr.  Scrope's 
Act  should  never  come  into  operation  in 
Merthyr  Tidvil.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, if  a  man  had  five  acres  of  land,  and 
covered  it  with  small  cottages,  he  paid  no 
poor-rates ;  but  if  he  built  only  a  barn  on 
the  land,  and  employed  the  land  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  he  had  to  pay  the 
poor-rate.  This,  he  conceived,  to  be  most 
unjust ;  and  the  present  bill  would  go  far 
to  remedv  this  evil.  But  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Chester,  had  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  House  by  say* 

ing,  that  this  bill  v7ould  operate  banhly 
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m  :hp  ;in.^r.     ".^e  )«>Tc:cii  ^t  iny,  -hut  'lie  «  roiiicJ  !^nt  iielp  thinking,  that  snch  propert? 

Jill  .*"\s   n  'wrwT    \    : .»    i^T :    in<i   r  vas  Miciit  .0  '.^e  made  fo   contribute    to  che 

.in  ;h.u  :rnMn«i    l..i'    •*  ««■:  himthi  .;.      Mc  inor-raies.       The  principie     of    the    liiil 

jniv  t     l.e  .1i>i:<t»  v- ni.i  ...o^v    !  ..■    t.il    0  ■♦"■^mrd  ^o    'lim  "o ')e  !air  and  juai;  and, 

•0   "M^  .'.sv.  >  :':'i*.  liihrMiQh    le    iid  iioi  approve  ot    some  of 

vJr    f,    .^  ?//' '  :■   -5^.  :.     \..\i    :hrri'    -enrs  ts -ietaiU.  \'ct  upon  ihe  whole  it  came  so 

\<:i*      Mitres  v..rr  "^    i     -rv  iitiVrfiiT   li'-  lear  'o  jis  views,  that  he . "should   ;^ ire  the 

;r,>i.on    riMii    *■  Mir     !  rv   v»>rp  it    irp5rnr.  :n(.-ii3U:o  .i:a  :iiost  oordiai  support. 

\".,^     i,,»v   i.u!   !ij-<ia»rs   •  .Mr.*,     u    v'.ii'ii  Wr.    P^ftnn  .vould  oppose  the  bill,  be- 

hr»    if».iiih  ^i"   ;3i'''V    L'Ptui*   .vis  :n  .inlv  n  'aus*^  it  .vi::it  :o  .mpose  i  house- tax  on  the 

ir»  .wn'hiirri!.      .f    '..1-    v»:l   ^in)»vii.     iiat  loomr -.'Idsscs  ot '..lie  people. 

:rjinv  .ij"    iu'in    );1M    ii^    ■  nf    ti    kil  :<?    heir  Mr.    Brfsd    -"ai'l.   rhe   present  law  \t2A 

[nml'Til*.    viii'-'ir*    wii*'    •::..inv    w'    :?rfin?  nrnarkahle    "or     .ts   severiiy.      ^''nder   the 

.ill  •'    ;iii'':i   '*vv^rf^   V  ,s    ;>  ,jli)«v    li,  m  'o  l^  ipr-.\w  .\  mend  merit   Act,    ihe  rate  woi 

;»^  .^if  ii    hi»  Mill  •»'  lu»    vi;    v'lh.  »ii  viv-  iiu  :-n:nin('ii.  is  I)  f  re  JO  tore,  l)y  con^sent  of 

M.J  .■i'"',>»ri.T.           ■;',»    •n.:''»^!il't  i' »:•?  'iMii-  lit*     ..'orseers  'lerbro  -he   Magistrates  in 

v'U  '.     .'   )  I'     lit*     w»'*.    '.wj.i.^.*    -ii-'n^^rv  ?  ?ttv  ^fssifin.  iiiit  t '.V.1S  necessary  to  have 

.vi'i'jI   -itv^'i    >f»  ii*>irioriM    firi>i;iv:i«»r    .iiiii  .he  ivjiiseni  -il"  r|ie  Board  of  Guardians,  ru 

:iu»  •ii^'**- .rvild   u?  :ju*  j:-'iti»«i  iridi.*ri*rs.  v<  il  is    )f  :!ii!    Mag!5irale9,   helbre   those 

.\!;.  i^  :.ttvfts  \v-i<   :«»'■'    -urprtsei!.   -hiit  viio -.verf;   'inaiile  :o  pay  poor-rates  could 

ih««   .ion.  Mf'mhpf  for  W  i.d'snr  !ia«I   :':iil»:»d  le  :-f»lievod.     Ho  feit  it   necessary  to  urge 

.n       s   .uii'mp*^  .It   v'.VH»il-  ii.on  when    lie  the    House  to    -ake  this  question  into 


pr:n«*'pio  ot'  i^»»  "kill  .v,H  <o  •v^t'ijlv  ohier-  i-tius  'nnsiderniion.  oecaiise  it '.vas  not  one 
tionth'.e  1'  .vivild  atFi»o:.  :n:Ui*r.;ii  y  :Iie  vv'iirli  ufoL'Te(i  l  he  owners  ot' cottages  onlv, 
i\^^v^  npal  iVinohup.  for  .n  'orporAtt*  ro'vns  oiir  'he  veifare  or  miilions  ot'  the  poorer 
a  larrp  nnmh^r  of  \'o*f»r-»  v  v-^  r\;«*.'1  m  ilie  -rlassn.s  ;r  rhe  onmrannily.  T!ie  House 
poor  iind«»r  '♦'.,  .ind  rh«?  p'-'sent  "iili  .vonid  was  iitrie  iwan*  oi' lUo  w'de-spreading  dis- 
rl!9!':;inchi'!<»  tht?m  ro  .i '"O'.^'dtv.-^hie  p\wnT.  latisiaciion  ot' the  working  classes,  at  the 
Fn  iht*  rottav^i?  ihiv.-e  w.w  ;«>n'^rji'.y  ^een  pr»?qent  ^rae.  it  the  working  of  Mr. 
cloai.l.nM!!,  crimr.rr,  .ind  health,  wh.le  m  Sor:pc'?  acr.  In  a  parish  in  which  he  had 
iarir**  ho'.i'*r^,  which  \vcv\  divid*^*!  int.o  a  property,  there  '.'.ad  been  an  increase, 
nnnTiber  of  dwelling*,  thei-.^  wj-i  ^.^noraliy  un.^.erthat  act,  of  from  4*27  to  1,01S  rate- 
«pn  rhe  reverse,  and  ifibit  k>i!l  pas^d,  it  payers,  wh.l**  rateable  property  had  in- 
won  Id  derided ly  prevent  p^r^ons  fronri  in-  creased  in  -he  same  ra:io,  the  augmenta- 
vestinaj  their  money  in  a  nr.nrjp  so  desir.thic  ti.-in  'w\  the  arr.otinr.  cf  rates  being  frooi 
as  tftVn%fi  property.  Tiift  plorahfy  of  l^i.OOO/.  to  a  sum  etceedinx  2i).OO0/'. 
voting  was  al<o  a  Ki^^hly  ^lij-'^enonahle  fea-  Con4er|ii'nt!y,  a  very  large  aamber  of  day 
turr*  in  the  mea^tirp;  and  nn  tliese  sjroiind^  ItiliOureri^.  who  earned  not  more  ihaa  lOi. 
hf?  *hr»ii)d  sfipporr  tlie  ^n-i^'ndmrnt  of  the  or  1-2?.  pp.r  wr;ek,  were  called  upon  to  pay 
hon.  Mftinh'^r  for  r-!ift.*ter.  prior-rate^,  they  not  having  been  rated  be- 
J.ord  Snn'hn  f'lt  hirn*flf,  althongjh  re- .  fore.  A  collector  of  poor-rates,  in  speak- 
liir-f-intlyf  oMi^cd  to  oppose  ihe  fiill.  fi  ins;  of  the^f;  poor  people,  had  said  to  him, 
woid'l  itrrnoiii^ly  affect  tlie  ronstiinency  of  "If  you  had  witnessed  the  distresses  of 
lHrj«:"  lr»\vn^,  and  t-nd  to  pr(  vppt  tho  build-  !  tli*^  poorer  cl-isses  which  I  have  seen,  vour 
in^  tif  fftituri^s,  lUf:  co:i>f')rt«  of  the  poor :  heart  would  l>le:cd  ;  I  am  often  com^  ''Ued 
would  br:  greatly  dirninmhfd,  if  such  a  to  romooiit  of  thf:ir  cottages,  by  the  ipec- 
rrif*n<ijre  wrre  to  romc  irrto  opf  ration :  they  tar.lrji  of  nii^crv  I  find  there."  There  was, 
would  hf;  crowded  into  «rhiill  anrl  ill -built  in  fart,  thf:  greatest  difficulty  experienced 
flw^ljinijs;  nnd,  in   Kuvh   n  rn«r,  it  would  in   folbrtinp;  the  poor-rates.     A  most  re- 


be  inipfrs^ifile  for  t\\f  in  X"  aivi*  ibnl  tittrn- 
lioti  to  rlfflhliness  winch  wan  necessary  lo 
liisriro  tlieir  licnllb  himI  romfort.  Mr 
should,  therefViip,  \ote  Mu-.iin«t  the  bill. 

Mr.  A/.  Phillips  snpportfrd  the  bill, 
but  li"  begirnd  to  Hssiirc  lliL*  Iloti<;i\  that 
lipdid  so  from  no  f'rrlint;  fd'  privrito  inter- 
e^t.  When  (boii^iiiHU  "i  poundK  were 
y»iiily  liiiij  fiiii  (,n  till.  Iiiiildiii^  f>reoltii|crH, 
riiini   wliielt  Inrjin   prfilits  wcii'  dirivrd,  lir 


sprelabln  r|f>r(;yman  of  the  Church  of 
Knr;liind  told  him,  a  short  time  ago,  that 
the  sacrnmcnt  money  which  he  gave  to  a 
poor  uidow,  beinp;  only  2.r.,  was  immedi. 
afrly  paid  to  save  her  little  goods  from  be. 
in^  tiiken  iiwiiy  by  iha  collector  of  the  poor- 
rali*.  lie  w.ir  i|iiitu  at  a  loss  to  under- 
Htnnd  bowlhiH  bill  would  prevent  the  build- 
ing of  Hiirh  eotta^es  as  were  suitable  to 
poor  men,  or  how  it  would  injure  the  pro- 
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perty;  because  the  tenement  which  was 
free  of  this  charge  to  the  occupier,  must, 
of  course,  be  more  desirable  to  him,  and 
therefore  would  be  more  valuable  to  the 
owner. 

Mr.  Slaney  thought,  that  as  this  bill  had 
been  repeatedly  under  the  consideration  of 
committees,  and  great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  prepare  it,  it  would  be  but  fair  to 
the  promoters  of  the  measure,  that  it  should 
now  be  suffered  to  go  into  Committee. 
Would  the  House  throw  out  the  bill  with- 
out affording  an  opportunity  of  showin^^ 
what  improvements  had  been  made  in  it  ? 
By  Mr.  Scrope's  act,  all  property  was  as- 
sessed to  the  poor.rate ;  and  no  person 
could  be  excused,  except  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  a  recipient  of  relief  out  of 
the  rate.  Therefore,  the  rate  was  to  be 
gathered  from  all  persons  not  so  excused — 
a  regulation  which  necessarily  included  an 
immense  number  of  poor  persons,  who, 
though  not  actually  receiving  or  asking 
parochial  relief,  were  totally  unable,  out  of 
their  small  incomes,  to  pay  poor-rates. 
Every  possible  means  were  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  exact  the  rate  from  them ;  they 
were  summoned  over  and  over  again,  and 
very  frequently  their  Utile  household  fur- 
niture, comprising  only  bare  necessaries, 
were  sold,  under  distress,  for  them.  He 
believed  this  bill  would  have  the  efifect  of 
bringing  back  a  considerable  portion  of 
property  that  ought  to  be  rated,  while  it 
would  relieve  many  poor  persons,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  burdensome  to 
their  parishes.  He  thought  the  excitement 
and  dissatisfaction  existing  among  the 
lower  classses,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
were  a  strong  reason  why  the  House  ought 
to  suffer  this  bill  to  pass^  or,  at  least,  to  go 
into  Committee,  that  it  might  be  made  an 
efficient  and  beneficial  law. 

Mr.  Scrope  said,  that  all  that  this  act 
provided  was,  that  if  tenements  were  ratted, 
they  should  be  rated  at  their  full  value.  It 
did  not  compel  property  to  be  charged 
which  had  not  been  previously  rated. 
He  thought  this  bill  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  a  better  class  of  d^vellings 
being  built  for  the  occupation  of  the  la- 
bouring classes,  and  that  it  would  be  inju- 
rious, in  other  respects,  to  the  poor  man ; 
and,  therefore,  he  should  strenuously  op- 
pose it. 

The  House  divided. 

Ayes  70;  Noes  94;  Majority  24. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
Alssger^  Captain  Arcbbold,  R. 


Baines,  E. 
Barneby,  J. 
Barron,  II.  W. 
Bethell,  R. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BuiToughes,  H.  N. 
BusfielcJ,  VV. 
Chute,  W.  L.  VV. 
Clive,  hon.  II.  H, 
Cowper,  hon.  VV.  F. 
Darby,  G. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Fleming,  J. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T, 
Gasket),  J.  Milnes 
Hayter,  VV.  G. 
Ileathcote,  Sir  VV. 
Ilenniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  VV. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Ingham,  R. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Mackinnon,  VV.  A. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 


Miles,  W. 
1  acke,  C.  W. 
Philips,  M. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
nice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Rundle,  J. 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutlierfurd,  rt.hon.  A, 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  R.  V, 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M, 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stanley,  VV.  O. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stock,  Ur. 
Styles,  Sir  C. 
Sugden,  rt.  hon.  Sir  E. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
White,  A. 
Williams,  VV. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  C. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 

Tellers. 
Gordon,  R. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 


Lizi  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionby,  Major 
Ains worth,  P. 
Attwood,  T. 
Bailey,  J. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Bell,  M. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackett,  C. 
Bowes,  J. 
Buller,  C. 
Burrell,  SirC. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Collier,  J. 
Collins,  VV. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duffield,  T. 
Duke,  Sir  J, 
Duncorobe,  T. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Ellice,  E. 
Ewart,  VV. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fielden,  J. 
Finch,  F. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  11. 
Graham,  rt.hon.  Sir  J. 


Grimsditch,  T. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Ileathcoat,  J. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hult,  VV. 
Ilutton,  R. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Litton,  E. 

LfOwther,hon.  Colonel 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  General 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Macleod,  R. 
Marsland,  11. 
Martin,  J. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moreton,  hon.  A.  H. 
Muskett,  G.  A. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
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Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  O. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Patten,  J.  W. 


Cuifodjl 
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Stewart,  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Slnitt,  E. 

Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Thornety,  T. 
Turner,  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Viriiers,hon.C.  P. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Ward,  11.  O. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilraol,Sir  J.  E. 
Winnington,  T,  E. 
Winningtoo,  H.  J. 
Wood,  Colonel,  T. 

Tellers. 

Pryme,G. 
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Pechell,  Obtain 
Richards,  R. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  Sir  0. 
Salney,  Colonel 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlet!,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,G.  P. 
Seale,  Sir  J.  H. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Smith,  A. 
Stanley,  Lord 
SUasfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Bill  thrown  out. 


Custody  or  Tntahts.]  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  Committee  on  the  Custo- 
dy of  Infants'  Bill. 

On  Clause  2,  enacting  ttiat  provision 
may  be  made  for  the  access  of  the  mother 
to  any  infant,  on  the  return  of  a  writ  of  ^- 
heai  corpus  hftviog  been  read, 

Siif-jSu^den  said,  that  pursuant  to  the 
notice  he  had  giren,  he  rose  to  move,  that 
this  and  the  following  clauses  be  expunged. 
Having,  on  former  occasions,  dwelt  on  the 
merits  of  this  bill  al  some  length,  there 
were  doubtless  but  few  Members  in  the 
House  who  were  not  aware  of  the  re- 
spective gronnds  which  were  taken  by  his 
bon.and  learned  friend  in  reference  to  this 
subject ;  it  would  be  therefore  unnecessary 
for  him  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
more  than  would  be  required  to  go  over 
the  main  points  of  the  question.  The 
other  clauses,  in  point  of  fact,  although 
the  same  in  substance,  were  different  in 
form  to  the  former  bill.  The  first  clause 
which  he  opposed  provided, 

"  Whenever  any  court,  or  judge  should, 
upon  the  return  of  a  writ  of  haheat  eorput, 
issued  at  the  inslance  of  the  father  of  any 
infant  or  infants,  order  such  infant  or  infants 
to  be  delivered  to  such  father  by  the  mother, 
it  should  be  lawful  for  such  court  or  judge  to 
provide  by  such  order  for  the  access  of  the 
mother  to  such  infants." 

And  the  next  clause  said,  that 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  the  Vice-Cbancellor  in  Eugland,  or 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  tlieMaslerof  the  Rolls 
in  Ireland,  respectively,  might,  upon  heating 
the  petition  of  the  mother  of  any  infant,  being- 
Ill  tb«  sole  custody  and  control  of  tb?  father 


thereof,  < 

he  should  see  fit,  make  order  for  the  a 
the  petitioner  to  such  infant,  and  ifsuch  inftat 
should  be  within  the  age  of  seven  years,  to 
make  order  that  such  infant  should  be  deliveTCd 
d  remain  in  Hie  custody  of  the  petitioott 
until  attaining  such  age." 

Now,  the  objection  he  had  to  these 
clauses  rested  upon  principle.  He  believed 
the  operation  of  this  bill,  if  passed  in  its 
present  shape,  would  be  to  reduce  the 
obligations  of  marriage,  and  would  thereby 
prove  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
married  wometi  and  their  ofTspring.  The 
committee,  upon  reflection,  must  a^e 
with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  if  facilities 
were  given  to  separations,  as  would  be  the 
result  of  this  bill,  those  separations 'miist 
ultimately  lead  to  divorces,  with  all  theii 
attendant  evils.  Though  there  were  some 
hardships  in  the  existing  law  as  to  mothers, 
in  this  respect,  still  there  was  no  country 
in  the  world  in  which  married  women  had 
so  complete  a  protection,  as  that  afforded 
them  by  the  general  laws  of  this  country, 

id  he  would  have  the  committee  be  cau- 
tious, lest,  while  it  pretended  to  take  care 
of  their  interests,  it  did  not  relax  the  pro- 
tection to  which  they  were  already  entitled. 
Under  the  present  law,  parents,  motben 
especially,  nad  a  great  inducement,  from 
the  natural  love  and  affection  they  bore  to 
their  children,  to  put  up  with  many  petty 
trifling  differences  and  annoyances  whlcn 
there  were  no  means  of  remedying,  because 
the  marriage  tie  remained  unbroken  :  ths 
children  formed  the  common  link  whidi 
bound  the  parties  together.  But-this  bill 
would  lead  to  collision  ofinterests  between 
the  father  and  mother,  as  regarded  their 
children,  and,  in  many  cases,  separations, 
followed  by  divorces,  would  ensue,  simply 
because  of  the  facilities  afforded  mothers 
of  indulging  their  natural  love,  by  access 
to  their  offspring.  The  law  of  England 
wisely  was,  that  the  right  of  the  custody 
of  the  children  was  vested  in  the  father, 
and  that  law  was  consonant  with  the  laws 
of  a  higher  authority:  why,  then,  should 
the  Legislature  interfere?  There  might 
be,  and  he  should  not  deny  it,  numerous 
cases  in  which  that  law  operated  with  hard- 
ship upon  mothers,  but  the  Legislature 
was  bound  to  look  to  the  welfare  of  married 
women  as  a  class,  and  not  to  have  regard 
to  individual  cases.  If  a  child  were  taken 
from  the  father  for  seven  years,  as  proposed 
by  the  bill,  who  was  to  maintain  and  edu- 
cate the  c^ild  i    The  balance  of  o 
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was  a{;ain8t  the  proyisions  of  the  bill,  and 
though  the  evils  of  the  present  system  were 
to  a  certam  extent  pressing,  still  those 
evils  would  be  better  corrected  by  the  tone 
and  morals  of  society,  than  by  any  law 
that  could  be  devised.  If  this  bill  passed, 
though  it  might  afford  relief  in  some  cases, 
yet  it  would  create  difficulties  a  hundred- 
fold, from  which  families  never  could  ex- 
tricate  themselves.  With  regard  to  the 
uext  clause,  giving  authority  in  these  mat- 
ters to  courts  of  equity,  he  must  say,  it 
would  be  a  great  evil,  for,  with  the  pressure 
of  business  before  those  courts,  this  new 
jurisdiction  would  lead  to  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice to  suitors  in  equity.  He  therefore 
hoped  the  committee  would  not  support 
these  clauses.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  that  all 
the  clauses,  after  the  first,  be  omitted  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  entirely  ap- 
proved of  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  be- 
cause he  made  his  opposition  one  of  prin- 
ciple not  of  detail.  The  law  of  England 
had  hitherto  interfered  only  on  one  side, 
but  that  was  ever  on  the  stronger.  The 
law  of  Scotland  gave  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion the  power  of  giving  the  custody  of 
infants  to  their  mothers.  But  in  England, 
when  the  Court  of  Chancery  interfered,  it 
was  ever  on  the  prayer  of  the  father,  but 
never  on  that  of  the  mother.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
judges  of  the  land  were  opposed  to  the 
clause,  but  he  (Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd) 
did  not  Believe  it.  All  he  asked  was,  that 
when  the  whole  case  was  before  the  court, 
it  should  have  the  power  of  mitigating  the 
lot  of  the  mother,  and  of  giving  a  quali- 
fied order  that  the  mother  might  have 
access  to  her  child. 

Mr.  Langdale  thought  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  could  befal  any  woman  was  to 
be  separated  from  her  ^  sband.  Indeed, 
so  sensibly  did  women  feel  this,  that  it 
was  with  the  most  painful  suffering  they 
ever  consented  to  such  a  step.  It  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  a  far  better  course,  if 
the  parties  would  suffer  the  first  ebullition 
of  disagreement  to  subside,  and  try,  if,  by 
degrees,  they  could  not  make  their  dispo- 
sitions suit  to  each  other.  Opposed  as  he 
was  to  the  principle  of  divorce  altogether, 
he  could  not  become  a  party  to  any  legis- 
lative measure  fur  separating  man  and 
wife.  The  greatest  evil  of  all  was  the 
condiiioQ    in    which   poor  children  were 
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placed,  who  were  innocent  parties.  The 
primary  object  of  a  bill  of  this  sort  ought 
to  be  the  care  of  the  children  whom  the 
parents  were  separated  from.  Now,  the 
present  bill  did  not  make  a  proper  provi- 
sion of  this  nature.  Seven  years  was  not 
a  sufficiently  long  time  for  the  mother  to 
have  the  care  of  her  children,  particularly 
if  they  were  females.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  leave  them  with  the  father  alto- 
gether, than  place  them  under  the  mo- 
ther's care  for  so  short  a  time. 

Mr.  Cowper  said,  that  he  thought  the 
power  and  control  over  the  children  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  of  the 
land,  rather  than  with  the  father,  who 
might  be  the  offending  party. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  clause- 
Ayes  49  ;  Noes  1 1 :  Majority  38. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aglionby,  Major 
Alsager,  Capt. 
Archbold,  R. 
Baines,  E. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bewes,  T. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bridgeman,  II. 
BuUer,  C. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Cayley,  £.  S. 
Collier,  J. 
Ellis,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fincli,  F. 
Gibson,  T.  N. 
G rattan,  H. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Herbert,  Hon.  S. 
Hobliuuse,  T.  B. 
Hughes.  W.  B. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jervis,  J. 


Leader,  J.  T. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Macleod,  R. 
Marsland,  H. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Morris,  D. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Pryme,  G. 

Rice,  Right  Hon.  T.^. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Stock,  Dr. 
Thorneley,  T. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Villiers,  Hon.  C.  P. 
Wakley,  T. 
WilUams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Winnington,  H.  J. 

TELLERS. 

Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Cowper,  W.  F. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Broadley,  H.  Litton,  E. 

Burr,  H.  HoUock,  Sir  F. 

Christopher,  R.  A.  Richards,  R. 

Coote,  Sir  C.  H.  Warburton,  H. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A.  tellers. 

Goulburn,  Rt.  Hon.H.    Sugden,  Sir  E. 

Hodgson,  R.  Langdale,  Hon.  C. 

Clauses  agreed  to,— House  resumed, — 
Report  to  be  received. 

Electors'  Removal  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  being  read  for  going  into 
Committee  on  this  bill. 

Sir  A.  Dalrymple  desired  to  know  if 
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this  Bill  had  the  flanction  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  ?  and  said,  that  his  reason  for 
asking  the  question  was,  that  there  were 
two  principles  in  the  Dill  which  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
iirst  principle  was,  that  it  legalised  out- 
voterSy  which  the  lleform  Bill  intended  to 
destroy;  and  the  second  principle  was, 
that  it  gave  to  an  individual  the  power  of 
retaining  his  vote  fifteen  months  after  he 
had  forfeited  it  by  removal,  namely,  from 
the  ist  of  August  to  the  November  twelve- 
month following. 

The  Ckanccllor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  present  bill  did  meet  with  the 
cordial  sanction  and  hearty  concurrence 
of  her  Majcsty*s  Government  in  the  gene- 
ral principles  which  it  asserted,  because  it 
went  to  put  an  end  to  the  many  compli- 
cated and  vexatious  questions  which  arose 
so  often  at  the  hustings,  and  before  com- 
mittees of  the  House  on  the  trial  of  elec- 
tion petitions.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
bill  would  at  all  have  the  bad  effects 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  dreaded  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  thonp;ht  it  would  give 
increased  effect  to  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  that,  as  this 
Bill  embraced  objects  for  which  he  had, 
for  the  last  five  years  contended,  he  re- 
joiced to  see  it  brought  in,  and  hoped  it 
would  not  meet  with  opposition  in  either 
House  of  Parliament. 

Sir  F.  Pollock  regretted  the  bill  did  not 
meet  all  objections,  and  equally  regretted 
it  did  not  apply  to  freeholders  in  counties 
as  well  as  to  borough  voters.  He  did  not 
object,  however,  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure. 

The  SoUcitor'-'Oeneral  said,  that  he  did 
not  care  whether  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  were  extended  to  county  voters  or 
not,  but  he  had  always  understood  that 
the  practical  evils  complained  of  as  to 
voting  were  confined  to  the  10/.  house- 
holders. 

Mr.  V,  iS'miM  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Ipswich  had  notumbraccd  within  its  pro- 
visions the  scot  and  lot  voters,  and  hoped 
he  would  extend  them  to  that  class. 

Mr.  Gibson  said,  he  had  put  the  Bill 
into  the  best  form  he  could. 

House  went  into  Committee. 

The  bill  passed  through  a  Committee, 
and  the  House  resumed. 

Sit(;au  DuTiK.^.]  Upon  the  molion  of 
the   Chancellor    of   the    Exchequer    the 


House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  means. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exeliequer  moved 
a  resolution  for  the  continuance  of  the 
sugar  duties,  and  said,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
propose  any  alteration  in  those  duties. 

Mr.  Eivart  complained  that  there  was 
to  be  no  reduction  in  the  sugar  duties. 
He  had  hoped  that  some  progress  would 
have  been  made  this  year  in  the  reductiDii 
of  those  duties,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  mercantile  community.  Consider- 
ing how  little  had  yet  been  done  towards 
placing  those  duties  on  a  proper  footing, 
the  subject  called  for  the  most  serious  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must 
protest  against  the  interpretation  put  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wigan  upon  what 
had  been  already  done  in  the  reduction  of 
the  sugar  duties.  He  was  old  enough  to 
recollect  the  proceedings  in  that  House 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  unques- 
tionably for  sixteen  years  of  that  time 
there  was  not  one  subject  more  discussed  or 
debated  than  the  equalization  of  the  duties 

upon  East  India  and  Westlndia  produce.  He 
rejoiced  that  it  had  been  in  his  power  to 
propose  an  equalization  of  those  duties, 
and  though  so  long  a  matter  of  contest,  it 
was  now  the  settled  law  of  the  land.  With 
respect  to  the  bounty  on  the  export  of  su- 
gar, that  also  had  been  a  matter  of  grave 
and  serious  consideration,  and  he  had 
been  enabled  to  introduce  a  measure  which 
gave  considerable  relief  on  that  subject. 
He,  therefore,  thought  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wigan  had  not  fairly  estimated  what 
had  been  already  done  relative  to  the  sugar 
duties. 

Mr.  Mark  Phillips  thought  there  was 
great  danger  that  we  should  be  driven  out 
of  foreign  markets,  unless  there  was  assi- 
milation of  the  duties  on  sugar  with  the 
sugar  duties  of  foreign  state.^.  He  would 
recommend  alterations  in  these  duties.  He 
thought  that  the  state  of  trade  with  the 
Brazils  particularly  called  for  some  altera- 
tion, since  at  present  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  obtain  a  return  for  cargoes  shipped  to 
that  country. 

Mr.  Ewart  said,  that  he  should  at  a 
future  day  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  expediency  of  relaxing  the  duties 
on  East  India  sugar,  and  of  admitting  it  to 
come  into  competition  to  o  much  greater 
extent  than  it  did  at  present  with  West* 
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India  sugar.  He  should,  also,  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  propriety  of 
introducing  foreign  sugars. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  sugar  duties  might  be  entered 
upon  advantageously  to  the  state  as  a 
matter  of  revenue,  and  to  the  consumer 
in  the  price  of  sugar.  But  his  hon.  Friend 
must  be  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  attend  the  subject,  arising, 
first,  from  the  claims  of  the  colonies  of 
this  country  to  a  preference,  on  which  he 
did  not  pronounce  any  opinion ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  from  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  Brazils,  with  respect  to  the  slave- 
trade  ;  because,  when  it  was.known  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  Brazils  fur- 
nished a  great  market  for  slaves,  and 
therefore  gave  encouragement  to  the 
slave  trade,  it  behoved  the  House  to  pause 
before  giving  support  to  that  trade  by  af- 
fording an  additional  market  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  slave  labour. 

Mr.  Thornley  thought  it  vain  to  expect 
that  keeping  up  prohibitory  duties  on 
sugar  could  have  any  effect  in  putting 
down  slavery.  He  thought  it  particularly 
absurd  to  use  such  an  argument  for  exclud- 
ing the  produce  of  the  Brazils,  when  this 
country  was  so  largely  dependent  on  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  of  the  slave  states  of 
America.     Resolution  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  13,  1839. 

MriruTSS.]  Petition!  presented.  By  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Earh  Mansfield,  Radnor,  and  Roden,  Lords 
Dacre,  and  Segravc,  ftom  a  very  great  number  of  placesi 
ibr  a  Uniform  Penny  Postage.— By  the  Eai\  of  Rodcn, 
ftom  several  places,  for  the  better  Observance  of  the  Sah* 
bath. — By  Lord  Segrave,  fh>m  Mile  End,  in  favour  of, 
and  by  Uie  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  from  several  places, 
against  the  Ministerial  plan  fbr  National  Education.—  By 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Lords  Redesdalc  and  W^yn- 
Ibrd,  firom  several  places,  against  the  Churcli  Discipline 
Bill. — By  Lord  Kinnaird,  firom  Aucfateraldcr,  for  the 
Total  Repeal  of  the  Com^Iaws.— >By  the  Bake  of  Rich- 
mond, from  a  place  in  Kent,  Ibr  Proteetloa  to  the  Fruit 
Crowcn.<— By  tlie  Duke  of  Hamilton,  from  Killnide, 
against,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  (torn  Port  Patrick, 
fn  fkvonr  of.  Church  Extension  in  Scotland. 

Canadian  Prisoners.]  Lord  Broug- 
ham  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  nine  \ 
very    unfortunate    individuals,   who  had 
been  subject  to  imprisonment  for  eighteen  ' 
months,  and  who  were  in  imminent  dan-  | 
ger  of  being  transported  to  a  penal  colony. '. 
Some  collateral  mattera  i«tpecting  their 
ctte  hid  eomb  iNifiyre  the   CSbnrtt  of 


Queen's  Bench  and  the  Exchequer ;  hence 
it  became  more  important,  that  he  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  their 
situation.  He  had  never  seen  a  more 
clear,  lucid,  and  impressive  statement  of 
fact  than  was  presented  in  their  peti- 
tion ;  therefore  he  did  not  think  he  could 
do  better  for  the  petitioners  than  to  pre- 
sent that  statement  to  the  House.  He  had 
had  correspondence  with  Mr.  Parker,  one 
of  the  petitioners,  and  had  made  it  his  bu- 
siness to  make  some  inquiries  respecting 
him.  In  the  result  he  found,  that  Mr. 
Parker  had  been  in  a  most  respectable 
station  of  life,  and  was  universally  admit- 
ted to  be  an  honest  and  upright  man.  As 
to  the  others,  he  had  been  assured  they 
were  generally  respectable.  They  were 
committed  to  prison  in  Upper  Canada 
towards  the  end  of  1837,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  which  was  before  the  trea- 
sonable outbreak  took  place  in  that  co- 
lony, so  that  they  could  not  have  been 
parties  to  it.  Mr.  Parker's  offence  was 
that  of  having  written  a  letter  containing 
treasonable  expressions.  Some  of  the  pe- 
titioners had  surrendered  from  the  terms 
of  the  proclamation,  which  offered  a  free 
pardon  to  all  who  should  surrender,  except 
to  the  six  persons  named  in  that  procla- 
mation. The  Governor  was  not  then  in 
a  situation  to  grant  a  pardon  for  treason, 
whereupon  an  act  was  passed  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada,  enabling  the  £z« 
ecutive  to  grant  pardons  to  those  who 
should  confess  their  offence,  and  petition 
for  the  same,  with  such  conditions  as  the 
Governor  should  think  fit  to  annex  to  such 
pardons.  The  petitioners  then  stated  this 
important  fact— that  when  in  prison,  under 
duress  of  imprisonment,  suffering  great 
distress  from  the  rigour  of  their  confine- 
ment and  the  great  severity  of  a  northern 
winter,  they  were  informed  that  an  act 
had  been  passed — an  act  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  except  from  the  informa- 
tion afforded  to  them  in  their  confinement 
^an  act  which  they  were  led  to  suppose 
was  an  act  to  enable  the  Governor  to  par- 
don treason  ;  but  they  positively  averred 
and  of  that  averment  they  challenged  the 
contrary  proof,  if  contrary  proof  could  be 
produced— that  they  were  not  informed  of 
the  conditioni  which  the  said  act  enabled 
the  Governor  to  connect  with  the  act  of 
pardon.  They  proceeded  to  state,  that 
naving  been  informed  if  they  would  confess 
the  crime  wheieof  they  were  charged  they 
wonU  receiTe  an  anconditional  pardon, 
G« 
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and  be  set  at  liberty,  they  were  induced 
to  petition  the  Governor  for  such  pardon, 
but  were  totally  uninformed  of  the  penal 
consequences  of  such  a  step.     It  was  to 
be  observed  here,  that  the  suppression  of 
important    information   on   this  point  of 
fact  was  equal  to  the  suppression  of  infor- 
mation   in   point  of  law.     Listening    to 
these  garbled  statements — lending  an  ear 
to  the  partial  statements  which  were  made 
to  them  in  their  close  confinement — both 
equally  false — the  prisoners  did    petition 
the  Governor,  and  did  confess  the  offences 
for  which  they  had  been  committed    to 
gaol ;  but  instead  of  receiving,  as  they 
had  been  led  to  suppose,  a  free  pardon, 
they  had  been  subjected  to  conditions  of 
the  most  severe  and  arbitrary  description 
— conditions  against  which  they  now  pro- 
tested— conditions    to  which  they  main- 
tained no  British  subjects  could  properly 
be  made  amenable.     And  when   was  it 
that  they  were  first  informed  of  the  con- 
ditions which  were  to  be  annexed  to  the 
pardon    offered    to    them?     Was  it    in 
Upper  Canada  ?  Was  it  in  Quebec  ?  Was 
it  in  the  passage  to  England  ?     Was  it  on 
the    landing    in   Liverpool?    Was  it  in 
London  ?   Was  it  in  Newgate  ?    No.   The 
first  time  that  they  heard  anything  of 
those  conditions  was  when  they  wer^  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
The  consequence  of  those  conditions  was, 
that  they  were  now  threatened  with  trans- 
portation to  one  of  the  penal  colonies  of 
this  country.    This  was  the  leading  fea- 
ture and  outline  of  their  case.     The  peti- 
tioners proceeded  to  state,  that  they  had 
never  been  arraigned — never  tried — never 
convicted— never  sentenced,  and,  indeed, 
it  was  admitted  by  the  Attorney-general, 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  that  they 
could  not  be  regarded  as  convicts.    That 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney- 
general  ran  through  the  whole  argument 
whichhad  taken  placeupon  thesubject,both 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  in  the 
Exchequer.     The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
then  proceeded  to  read  the  petition  at  length. 
It  set  forth  the  whole  case  of  the  peti- 
tioners   from    their  first  commitment  to 
prison  in  Upper  Canada  to  the  final  ad- 
judication of  their  cases  in  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  Hall.     It  asserted,  that  this 
was    the  first  case   in  modern  times   in 
which  the  Government  of  this  country  had 
taken  advantage  of  a  voluntary  confession 
— a  confession  void  in  law,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  obtained  under  false  repre* 


sentations,  and  under  the  duress  of  coo* 
finement — to  entail  ulterior  punishment 
upon    prisoners ;   aud   it  finally  prayed, 
that  their  Lordships  would  take  into  con« 
sideration  the  defects  of  the  law  as  regarded 
the  return  of  writs  of  Habeas  Corpas,  with 
the  view  of  affording  a  more   adequate 
remedy  to  persons  whom  it  was  the  clear 
and  almost  avowed  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment  forcibly  to  remove  from  this  country 
without   having    been  arraigned,  withoot 
having  been  tried,  and  without  the  order 
or  sanction  of  any  court  of  law.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  proceeded  to  state,  that 
he  could  answer  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  contained  in  the  petition  as  far 
as  they  related   to  matters  upon    docu- 
ments, for  he  had  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion upon  the  subject.   The  circumstances 
under    which    the    confession    was    ob- 
tained— the  duress  of  imprisonment  un- 
der   which   it    was    extorted — the    mis- 
representations  by  which    the    prisoners 
were  betrayed — these  were  facts  which  the 
petitioners  prayed  might  be  inquired  into, 
and  the  contrary   proof   of  which   they 
boldly  and  fearlessly  challenged.     He  was 
released,  and  so  were  the  petitioners,  of 
all  necessity  of  asking  that  any  further 
declaratory  act  should  be  patsed  to  ex« 
plain  the  meaning  and  construction  of  the 
Act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  by  the  unanimous 
and  immediate  decision  promptly  given  by 
the  Court  of  Queen's   Bench ;  when,  to 
the  astonishment,  be  believed,  of  the  whole 
profession — he  would  venture  to  say,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  court  itself,  and 
he  would  add,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
person  out  of  the  court,  an  attempt   was 
made  by  the  law  ofiicers  of  the  Crown,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  2nd,  to  throw 
a  gloss  upon  the  motive  and  construction 
of  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus  —  a  gloss 
which,  if  once  admitted,  would  go  at  once 
to  tear  up  by  the  roots  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  in 'every  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions.    He  was  still  more  astonished  when 
he  bore  in  mind  that  now,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century — after  all  the  judges,  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  (whether  sitting  singly 
at  chambers,    or   distributing  justice   at 
Nisi  Prius,  or  presiding  over  the  law  mors 
solemnly    in  Banco)  had  uniformly  sua* 
(ained  this  Act— after  all  the  text  lawyers,- 
the  civil  and  criminal   lawyers,  and   the 
writers  on  the  Constitution  and  libertiea' 
of  England  had  countenanced  it  b^  their 
authority,  nay,  had  panegyrised  it. 
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taken  it  as  the  glory  of  our  name  and 
nation,  that  our  possession  of  liberty  had 
proceeded  from  the  rights  which  we  en- 
joyed under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — it 
should  be  attempted  by  the  Attorney-ge- 
neral of  a  Whig  GoYernment  to  tear  up 
by  the  roots,  or  at  least  by  one  of  the 
roots  (the  top  root,  if  he  might  so  say — 
that  by  which  liberty  sunk  into  the  soil  of 
England,  and  which  supplied  the  shade 
under  which  it  flourished),  the  inalienable 
rights  of  a  British  subject.     That  attempt 
met  with  the  fate  which  it  so  well  deserved. 
The  Attorney- general  was  heard ;  (for  there 
was   no  proposition    so   monstrous,  that 
could  be  made — no  doctrine  so  tyrannical 
that  could  be  broached — no  point  of  law, 
so  utterly  in  the  face  of  all  law,  that  could 
be  attempted  to  be  raised — that  the  judges 
were    not    doomed    to  hear  argued  and 
bound  to  listen  to).     But  the  court  never 
was  guilty  of  the  gross  absurdity — when 
they  heard  this  doctrine,  this  new-fangled 
despotic  doctrine  ventilated  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year  1839 — of  calling  on  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners  to  answer  that 
argument.    The  court  at  once,  without  a 
moment's  delay — without  the  adjournment 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  look  into  the 
statutes,  much    less   to  look    into  their 
books — on  the  shewing    of  the    Crown 
counsel  themselves,  unanimously  rejected 
the  Crown  counsel's  gloss    on  the    law, 
decreed  that  the  law  should  stand   as  it 
had  hitherto  stood,  and  all  with  one  voice 
resolved  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation  for  this  new,  unheard-of,  ty- 
rannical,   and    monstrous  interpretation. 
Therefore,  these  prisoners  did  not,  happily, 
find  it  necessary  to  call  on  their  Lordships 
to  declare,  that  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
hitherto  deemed  the  bulwark  of  our  per- 
sonal liberties,  was  no  longer  waste  paper, 
for  such  it  would  have  been  if  that  gloss 
were   allowed  to   be    put  upon  it.     The 
Court    of    Queen's    Bench   saved    their 
Lordships,  he  might  say,  from  the  igno- 
minious and  humiliating  duty  of  announc- 
ing, at  the  end  of  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  Act  passed,  that  a  statute  of  the 
time  of  Charles  the  2nd,  for  securing  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  was  not  available 
in  the  present  reign  to  secure  and  keep 
entire  that  personal  liberty.    Undoubtedly 
be  had  laid  before  them  a  case  well  de- 
senring  the  consideration,  he  was  going  to 
say  of  Parliament,  bot,  at  all  events,  of 
the  GoverameDt ;  and  he  hoped  the  latter 
WwU  ihink  well  before  they  liitened  tea 


construction  on  other  Acts  of  Parliament 
coming  from  the  same  quarter  as  that  by 
which  the  doctrine  was  broached,  which 
met  with  such  a  signal  discomfiture  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  before  whom  the  Attorney- 
general  had  the  confidence,  the  boldness 
(he  would  use  no  stronger  terms)  to  put 
forward  the  opinion  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded. He  would  have  his  noble  Friends 
well  consider,  before  they  allowed  a  con- 
struction to  be  made,  unsanctioned  by  a 
shadow  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
court — all  the  authority  of  the  court,  if  it 
went  in  any  direction,  going  the  other  way. 
It  was,  then,  on  the  opinion  of  the  Crown 
lawyers,  and  chiefly  on  the  opinion  of  the 
common-law  Crown  lawyer — (because  the 
Chancery  lawyer  had  little  to  do  with  the 
matter) — on  the  opinion,  in  fact,  of  the 
Attorney-general — the  discomfited  inven- 
tor of  a  doctrine  that  would  overturn  the 
Habeas  Corpus ;  he  against  whom  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  gave  an  unanimous,  in- 
stant, not  to  say  somewhat  indignant,  judg- 
ment— on  his  authority  it  was,  if  at  all, 
that  they  were  now  about  to  decide  that 
they  were  in  law  entitled  to  transport 
these  nine  prisoners.  He  would,  therefore, 
have  his  noble  Friends  think,  not  twice, 
but  many  times,  before  they  adopted  such 
a  construction  of  the  law.  He  had  said, 
that  they  would  find  no  judicial  authority 
in  favour  of  it.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  get  none.  Fie  had  reason 
to  think  that  they  would  get  an  opinion  to 
the  contrary  from  that  quarter,  if  they  had 
any  means  of  ascertaining  it.  He  had 
reason  to  suspect,  that  if  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  had  been  pressed  to  decide  on 
the  case  (for  they  could  not  do  so  volun- 
tarily, and  it  would  have  been  irregular  to 
force  them  to  an  opinion  in  the  way  in 
which  the  question  was  brought  before 
tliem),  the  Crown  lawyers  would  not  have 
obtained  an  opinion  which  would  legalise 
that  transportation.  He  had  still  more 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  would  not  get 
anything  like  a  large  proportion  of  the 
judges  to  favour  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  law.  But  these  were  conjectures,  the 
grounds  of  which  he  should  give  no  ac- 
count of  at  present,  further  than  to  state, 
that  so  far  as  he  had  examined  the  case, 
and  so  far  as  some  learned  Friends  with 
whom  he  conferred,  but  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it,  (that  is,  who  were 
neither  parties  nor  counsel  in  it),  could 
see,  the  Government  had  no  right  to 
transport  these  men ;   and  if  they  did 
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transport  them,  an  act  utterly  illegal,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  the  law,  would  be  perpe- 
trated by  them.    It  was  possible,  however* 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  Crown 
lawyer  having  been  discomfited  so  recently 
and  so  signally,  and  in  such  an  extraor- 
dinary attempt,  that  the  Government  might 
be  disposed  to  receive  it  in  the  present  in- 
stance with  deference,  and  might  consider 
it  prudent  and  safe  to  act  upon  it.     If  so, 
then  he  had  to  remind  the  Qovernmcnt  of 
another  circumstance,  and  that  was  the  last 
to  which  he  should  call  their  attention 
and  [that  of  their  Lordships.     There  were 
many  men  taken  under  arms  in  open  re- 
bellion, fighting  against  the  subjects — ay, 
against  the  troops  of  the  Crown.     Every 
one  of  those  had  received  the  benefit  of 
an  amnesty.     Two  or  three  of  the  present 
petitioners  had  come  in  under  Sir  Francis 
Head's  amnesty,  on  the  general  promise 
of  pardon,  and  they  complained  that  a 
condition  of  transportation  had  been  an- 
nexed to  it,  which,  if  they  were  aware  of 
in  the  (ir«t  instance,  they  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  woods,  or  stood  their  trial 
and  taken  their  chance.     And  what  they 
now  said  was  this :    "  We  did  not  ask  a 
pardon,  the  qualification  of  which   was 
added  behind  our  backs,  but  let  us  go 
before  a  jury  (we  don*t  care  whether  Eng- 
lish or  Canadian),  and  let  them  decide  on 
our  case.*'     Why,  then,  should  these  nine 
poor  men  Im  sent  to  New  South  Wales, 
when  every  one  of  them,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  was  physically   incapable  of 
taking  part  in  this  insurrection,  being  in 
prison  at  the  time  on  charges  of  a  sedi- 
tious, or,  if  they  would,  of  a  treasonable 
nature ;  and  when  those  who  were  really 
guilty,  who  were  engaged  flagrante  bello 
civile,  went  unpunished,  and  received  the 
full  benefit  of  the  amnesty?     With  their 
Lordships,    who  composed    the    highest 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  and 
with  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,    he    left  the  case  for  the 
present. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanhy :  He  was 
sure  that  their  Lordships  would  feel,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  at  this  stage,  to 
make  any  comments  on  the  petition  which 
had  been  read  to  their  Lordships,  for  this 
reason — that  many  of  its  allegations  were 
at  the  present  moment  under  the  con- 
sideration of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
No  decision  had  been  yet  come  to  on  the 
subject.  It  was,  therefore,  obviously  im* 
JMper  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 


He  only  entreated  their  Lordships  to  bear 
ill  mind,  that  what  was  here  stated  wcr 
the  assertions  of  parties  deeply  interested, 
and  of  course  making  the  best  of  their 
own  case.  That  case  had  been  very  ibty 
commented  upon  by  his  noble  and  leaned 
Friend,  and  certainly  very  elaborately 
stated  either  by  the  petitioners,  or,  at 
least,  in  the  petition  which  had  been  just 
read.  Many  allegations  were  made  in 
that  petition  which  arose,  for  the  first 
time,  since  the  legal  decision  had  beea 
come  to  on  this  subject,  which  required 
considerable  investigation,  some  delay,  and 
much  advice.  He  was  satisfied,  then,  that  is 
the  present  state  of  the  business  their 
Lordships  would  not  consider  it  consistest 
with  his  duty  to  say  another  word. 
Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

Clerks  of  the  Peace.]  Lord  Re* 
desdale  moved  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  Bill. 

Lord  Portmati  said,  that  he  shoaU 
move  that  it  be^  read  a  second  time  that 
day  three  months.  The  grievance  which 
it  proposed  to  remedy,  had  occurred  once 
only  since  the  7th  of  Henry  8th,  and  thai 
grievance  was  this — the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Worcester  had  left  Etiglaad 
without  appointing  a  vice-lieutenant ;  and 
the  present  bill  consequently  proposed  to 
give  to  the  magistrates  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing a  clerk  of  the  peace  on  any  sud- 
den emergency,  who  was  to  be  removed 
if,  within  three  months,  the  Lord-lieutenant 
appointed  another  person.  The  evil  It^d 
only  arisen  once«  and  he  thoaght  that  that 
circumstance  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  pro. 
vide  a  remedy,  by  oisking Lords-lieutenant 
cautious  not  to  leave  England  without  ap- 
pointing a  vice-lieutenant. 

Lord  Redesdale  said,  that  he  should  not 
have  thought  of  founding  a  bill  upon  a 
solitary  case,  if  the  evils  which  had  arisen 
from  that  single  case  had  not  been  very 
great.  The  consequence  in  that  case  had 
been,  that  the  gaol  could  not  be  delivered^ 
and  owing  to  its  crowded  state  a  fever 
broke  out,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 

Lord  Brougham  opposed  the  bill.  This 
measure  gave  the  magistrates  the  patron- 
age of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  peace,  for 
a  certain  time  at  least ;  and  if  they  hap- 
pened to  appoint  a  person  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  satisfaction  to 
the  magistrates  and  suitors,  it  would  place 
the  Lord-lieutenant  in  a  verv  invidioos 
position  if  he  were  to  reoiove  that 
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and  appoint  one  whom  he  might  think 
better  fitted  for  it. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  concurred  with 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite.  He 
thought  the  measure  calculated  to  give 
rise  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
magistrates  and  Lords-lieutenant. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  thought  this 
measure  quite  unnecessary.  If  the  griev- 
ance required  a  remedy,  the  obvious  and 
easy  one  was  to  compel  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant not  to  absent  himself  without  ap- 
pointing or  nominating  a  vice-lieutenant. 

Lord  Portman  suggested,  that  the  noble 
I^rd  (Redesdale)  had  better  bring  in  a 
bill  to  enable  the  justices  of  the  peace  to 
appoint  a  person  to  perform  such  of  the 
duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  as  might 
be  necessary  for  that  Sessions  ;  no  patron- 
age would  then  be  interfered  with. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  her 
Majesty's  Qovcrnment  might  have  pre- 
vented all  the  inconvenience;  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  remove  the  Lord -lieu- 
tenant who  had  absented  himself,  and,  if 
that  had  been  done,  then  the  new  Lord- 
lieutenant  would  have  appointed  a  clerk 
of  the  peace,  and  the  mischief  would  not 
have  arisen.  When  the  remedy,  there- 
fore, was  so  easy  and  effectual,  for  he 
would  venture  to  say,  if  that  had  been 
done,  the  case  would  not  have  occurred 
again.  He  thought  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  bill,  and  he  hoped  his  noble  Friend 
would  withdraw  it. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

Borough  Courts  Bill.]  Lord 
Denman  rose  to  lay  on  their  Lordships' 
Table,  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Borough  Courts  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  the  Judges  who  had  the  power  of 
regulating  those  proceedings,  to  do  so  on 
an  uniform  system.  The  bill  which  he 
had  introduced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Session  had  been  altered  in  some  re- 
spects by  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
thought,  that  the  amendments  introduced 
by  that  House  would  more  properly  form 
the  subject  of  another  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  this  bill  had  left  that  House, 
it  was  imperfect  in  this  respect,  that  in- 
stead of  naming  the  date  from  which  it 
was  to  come  into  operation,  it  ran  "  from 
and  after — day  of— year;"  and  it  had 
been  retarned  by  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  tame  blanks;  consequently,  it 
WM  M  UU  •!  alL    He,  therefore,  brought 


in  a  new  bill  confined  to  the  object  of  the 
original  bill,  in  the  hope,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would,  upon  consideration, 
give  up  their  amendments 

Lord  Brougham  wished  to  ask  his  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack, 
as  three  or  four  months  had  elapsed  and 
nothing  had  been  yet  heard  of  the  pro- 
miscd  judicial  reforms  whether  any  steps 
had  been  taken  to  remove  one  of  the 
greatest  existing  evils,  by  altering  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court,  alone  of  all  the  Judges, 
was  placed  ;  for  that  learned  Judge  was 
paid,  not  a  salary,  but  by  an  annual 
grant  of  Parliament.  He  had  a  seat  in 
the  Privy  Council,  and  he  was  the  only 
Judge  in  that  Court  who  had  not  an  in- 
dependent and  fixed  salary;  the  only 
Judge  who  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  cry  for 
economy. 

The  Lord  CJuincellor  spoke  in  a  very 
low  tone,  but  he  was  understood  to  say, 
that  undoubtedly  it  was  extremely  desira- 
ble, that  the  position  of  that  learned 
Judge  should  in  that  respect  be  changed, 
and  that  some  measure  with  that  object 
was  under  consideration. 

Lord  Brougham  was  glad  to  hear  it ; 
and  he  begged  also  to  observe  that  every 
argument  which  went  to  show  the  impro- 
priety of  leaving  that  learned  Judge  in 
that  dependent  situation  as  to  salary,  ap- 
plied with  equal  force  to  his  going  to  the 
hustings  and  there  stating  what  his  opin- 
ions on  certain  subjects  were. 

Bill  read  a  first  time. 

The  Poor-law.]  Earl  Stanhope  pre* 
sented  a  petition  from  several  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church,  ministers  of 
five  adjacent  parishes  in  Kent,  lying  in 
three  different  unions,  and  comprising 
8,000  souls.  The  petitioners  expressed 
their  hope,  that  a  searching  inquiry  would 
be  made,  to  discover  whether  the  power 
vested  iu  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had 
not  been  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  and 
capricious  manner;  they  pressed  the  ne- 
cessity of  dispensing  with  the  Assistant- 
commissioners,  and  the  saving  of  expendi- 
ture to  be  effected  thereby ;  they  were 
anxious  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act  should  be  carefully 
examined,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  ri- 
gour of  its  effects  on  the  poor,  whose  in- 
terests it  ought  to  protect :  they  were  es- 
pecially desirous  that  the  bastardy  clauses 
should  be  got  rid  of  altogether ;  for,  said 
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•'•^ni   "ai;   ■  :•*  :»'  m  :iL;:v'duai.   liii  vvished 
V.  5?i*  .\f.'   *!-i'v:jty  :.iaL    :i^;:on,  u  he 
w*5i  '»^r*.i.i".   !.i.i:  Or.  .eir.Ln  *'i3  a  oian  of 
^v#  V.i^ii  fioro'ir  r.i  rec'v  :::  ciie  allirinaciw 
iHr  -jp^i  n''*T.  'h-*  rxi^.     tii  iid  aoc  believe 
fri^t  Mr.    \}^.'v*\:i<f]  :-.id   takea  tius  state- 
m^r»»?  fforr,  fKf;  I; pi  of  th'i  petitioner,  bill 
ttt  \i\%  jviff.     Witli  re-^ifd  CO  the  declara* 
Uttu  wlit'li  \i\\  noMa  Frierid  bad  vada  to 
tliMf  f./»r/U).i^r«,  hf:o''jecied  coCbe  lo^lity 
nf  iliA  |»ror*rHifi^.     He  contended,  that 
llix  fiiii»i«ir;itf!  who  had  taken  the  dcclar- 
(iiKiii  WII4  liable  to  be  fined   for  a  mis- 
ittiiif^'inrMir.     Retamin;   to   Coombs,  he 
imimI  f ib^crvc,  that  the  petitioner  had  been 
bmitd  to  lay,  OT  one  who  was  an  inmate 
lit    I  ho  workhouse  at  the   time,  that   he 
should   like  1^^  spend  a  week   in   it  very 
much  ;  th^t  the  petitioner's  wife  had  said, 
Ihnt  Bhc«io<<»^i  uot  have  come  to  ihc  union 
(It  nil,  ii'sho  iud  not  hdpcd  the  guardians 
woulft  have  given  her  oiit-door  relief,  and 
Ihnt   if  they  had,  nIii;  hoped  to  have  got 
niiiiilnncc  from  Dtlior  persons  also.     He 
niuit  also  deny  ihnl  thu  rooms  of  the  work- 
house,  as  assorted  in  the  petition,  were 
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cold  and  damp ;  he  wished  the  re?.  Gen- 
tleman  who  wrote  the  petition,  had  inquired 
a  little  more  fully  into  its  state;  The 
guardians  would  be  happy  to  allow  the 
rev.  Gentleman  to  examine  the  workhouse. 
He  would  only  add,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  wages  and  habits  of  meritorious  la- 
bourers, that  those  who  were  determined 
to  be  provident,  and  take  every  means  in 
their  power  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
industrious  habits,  would  always  be  able 
to  rear  a  family.  He  knew  persons  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  petitioner,  and  with 
as  large  families,  who  had  money  in  the 
savings  bank. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  there  were  allega- 
tions in  the  petition  into  which  he  thought 
the  House  was  bound  in  duty  to  inquire. 
It  was  evidently  impossible,  that  a  man 
and  his  wife,  with  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren, could  be  supported  on  a  sum  of  125. 
a- week. 

The  Duke  o{  Rutland  intimated  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  forgotten,  that  the  eldest 
child  received  4$.  a  week,  and  that  the 
eldest  daughter  received  Is.  iyd,  a  week 
for  stay-making,  so  that  the  man  had 
175.  Gc^.,  and  not  125.  a  week,  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family. 

Earl  Stanhope, — That  was  only  occa- 
sionally. 

Lord  Wynford  must,  at  the  same  time, 
express  a  wish,  that  no  more  petitions  of 
this  kind  should  be  presented.  It  was  not 
the  way  in  which  their  Lordships  could 
get  at  the  truth.  His  noble  Friend  near 
him  (Earl  Stanhope)  made  one  statement, 
and  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  made  another.  What  po- 
sitive conclusion  could  their  Lordships 
come  to,  af\er  such  conflicting  statements. 
How  were  they  to  know  whether  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Earl  was  correct,  or 
whether  that  of  the  noble  Duke  was  in- 
correct ?  It  was  a  mere  idle  waste  of  time 
to  bandy  these  charges  and  these  defences 
about,  on  the  mere  presentation  of  peti- 
tions. If  the  guardians  had  acted  as  this 
petition  stated,  it  was  clearly  an  indict- 
able offence ;  but  if  they  had  acted,  as  the 
board  of  guardians  asserted  that  they  had 
acted,  then  the  board  had  acted  with  great 
humanity.  If  the  petitioner  had  died  upon 
the  snow,  then  the  reverend  gentleman 
who  had  drawn  up  this  petition,  had  stated 
the  law  correctly,  when  he  said  that  it 
would  haTe  been  manslaughter  at  least,  if 
k  bad  not  been  murder,  on  the  part  of  the 
whiuil^'  ofltor.    Ntmi  it  wm  hm  delibe- 


rate opinion,  that  if  the  reverend  gentleman 
would  bring  a  case  of  that  sort  before  a 
jury,  it  would  do  more  to  stop  the  present 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws,  than  all  the  petitions  which  might 
be  presented  to  their  Lordships  against 
them.  If  the  parties  indicted  were  ac- 
quitted, the  public  would  no  longer  be 
abused  with  these  stories  ;  if  they  were 
convicted,  their  conviction  would  prove, 
more  clearly  than  anything  else  could  do, 
the  existence  of  the  alleged  abuses.  If  a 
man  neglected  hisdutyasrelieving-oflicer, 
and  if,  in  consequence  of  his  neglect,  the 
poor  either  suffered  in  health,  or  were  put 
to  any  inconvenience  to  which  they  ought 
not  to  be  subjected,  as  for  instance,  in  one 
case  of  which  he  was  himself  cognizant, 
where  an  individual  had  been  directed  to 
travel  100  miles  before  he  could  obtain 
relief,  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  matters  of  that  sort  might  be  investi- 
gated upon  an  indictment,  and  that  they 
might  even  be  made  subject  of  a  civil 
action  also.  Now,  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding would  bring  the  point  at  issue  to 
a  speedy  termination,  and  it  would  have 
this  advantage  beside,  that  it  would  be 
clearly  understood,  and  shortly  decided. 
He  would  say  a  few  words  on  a  case  which 
had  occurred  in  Suffolk,  and  which  had 
been  proved  before  their  Lordships'  com- 
mittee last  year,  a  case  in  which  the  re- 
lieving officer  having  walked  into  a  house, 
and  having  there  seen  a  poor  man  of  the 
age  of  ninety,  in  the  last  state  of  infirmity 
and  destitution,  had  allowed  him  to  remain 
so  there,  without  a  change  of  linen,  and 
without  medical  assistance  for  five  days, 
until  his  sufferings  were  terminated  by 
death.  Now,  would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  have  presented  an  indictment,  than  a 
petition  against  this  officer?  If  an  indict- 
ment had  been  presented,  and  had  been 
followed  up  by  a  conviction,  it  would  have 
prevented  this  monster  from  remaining  in 
his  situation  as  relieving  officer.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  in  future,  parties  who  com- 
plained of  abuses  under  the  Poor  Laws, 
instead  of  petitioning,  would  institute  cri- 
minal proceedings  against  the  individuals 
whom  they  denounced  as  guilty  of  theee 
malversations.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
not  an  enemy,  generally,  to  the  present 
Poor  Laws.  There  were  many  things  in 
them  of  which  he  approved  highly ;  but 
there  were  also  many  things  of  which  he 
disapproved  as  strenuously — for  instance, 
he  Gonid  not  approve  of  the  baatardy 
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even  pot  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewdney  into  the  Earl  Stanhope:  The  poor  man  had  then 

jurybor,  and  he  was  sure,  that  when  Mr.  arrived  at  that  state  of  suffering,  which, 

Dewdney   examined    the    whole    matter  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Assistant- 

calmiy  and  carefully,  he  would  agree  with  commisswner  for  Hampshire,  was  a  suffi- 

him  in  saying  that  the  guardians  of  the  cient  test  of  destitution,  for  he  ^as  ready  to 

Westboume   Union    had    done    nothing  die  of  starvation  in  the  streets.    He  knew 

harsh  towards  this  petitioner.  persons  in  whose  presence  that  atrocious 

Lord  Wynford  said,  the  relieving-officer  declaration  had  been   made,  and  he  was 

in  the  Suffolk  case  had  walked  into  the  ready,  if  their  Lordships  pleased,  to  prove 

house  of  the  poor  man,  and  had  seen  with  it  at  their  bar.     The  noble  Duke  might, 

his  own  eyes  his  state  of  destitution.     It  perhaps,  give  another  version  of  that  story; 

was,  therefore,  his  duty  to  relieve  him —  but  he  should  like  to  know  whether  the 

for  the  law  of  England  was  founded  on  evidence  on  which  that  version  rested  did 

Christianity,  which  was  itself  a  law  of  not  come  from  persons  liable  to  be  warped 

humanity.     He  repeated  his  former  asser-  by  that  spirit  of  intimidation  to  which  re- 

tion,   that  under  the   existing  Poor-law  ference  had  been  made  already  in  the  course 

there  was  no  appeal   from  the  board  of  of   the  debate.     His  noble    and    learned 

guardians,   who   at    present  exercised   a  Friend  (Lord  Wynford)  seemed  to  think, 

power  absolutely  uncontrolled.  ^^^at  the  presentation  of  petitions  was  un- 

Earl  Stanhope  said,    that    the    noble  necessary,  and  that  this  was  not  the  best 

Duke    considered    his    rev.    friend,    Mr.  mode  of  investigating  the  matter.     But  he 

Dewdney,  to  have  the  same  twist  on  the  contended,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that 

New  Poor-law  that  he  (Eari  Stanhope)  House,  which,  he  trusted,  they  would  never 

had.     He  was  proud  to  say,  that  he  con-  deviate  from,  to  throw  open  widely  their 

curred  with  his  rev.  friend,  Mr.  Dewdney,  ^"  to  receive  the  ^Utions  of  the  people, 

with  his  rev.  friend,  Mr.  Brill,  of  Brad-  His  noble  and  learned  Fnend  recommended 

ford,  and  with  many  other  rev.  genUemen,  the  adoption  of  legal  proceedings,  but  mes 

in  their  statements  respecting  that  atro-  ^J  this  sort  were  so  numerous,  as  well  m 

-.:-...  u-  r>.,*  -.««  ;f  •  irv.*:/«»i  ^rs^^},^  flagrant  and  atrocious,  that  if  investigated 
cious  law.  out  was  it  a  logical  conclu«  .  ®  ^  r  i  *i.^«  v  •  ®  ij 
•^  ^  *u^  ^«-*  ^r  #u«  «^ui«  Ti,.\r^  *^  ^  courts  of  law,  no  other  busmess  could 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Duke  to  -y  ^  oroceeded  with  And  who  was 
assume,  that  because  Mr  Dewdney  was  ^  ^ J  the^xpense  of  such  proceedings  ? 
misUken  as  to  the  operation  of  the  New  y^^^  protesting,  as  he  always  had  done, 
Poor-laws,  he  was  therefore  mistaken  as  ^inst  this  execrable  and  unchristian 
to  the  facu  of  the  present  case?  Was  it  ^^actment,  he  must  say  his  objection  to  it 
a  logical  conclusion  to  assume  that  the  did  not  depend  on  particular  c^s,  though 
information  contamed  in  this  petition  was  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^l^.^j^  ^  j^^^^  i^  autumn, 
derived,  not  from  the  mouth  of  the  pe-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ware,  that  he  would  always 
titioner  himself,  but  from  that  of  his  wife  ?  ^^  ^^^  ^j^h  the  answer,  that  although  the 
He  (Eari  Stanhope)  knew,  not  only  that  ^^1  might  operate  to  the  injury  and  oppres- 
Mr.  Dewdney  had  received  that  statement  ^^j^  ^f  individuals,  still  it  had  been  pro- 
from  the  petitioner  himself,  but  also  that  ductive  of  good.  His  objections,  however, 
he  had  examined  and  cross-examined  him  pointed  to  the  principle  of  the  bill ;  and 
closely  on  every  word  that  it  contained,  whoever  sent  their  petitions  to  him,  might 
As  soon  as  his  rev.  friend  discovered  that  depend  on  his  discharging  his  duty  by  pre- 
he  had  not  given  him  correct  information  senting  them.  It  was  for  their  Lord^ps 
as  to  the  earnings  of  the  man's  family,  his  to  consider  what  course  they  would  adopt, 
rev.  friend  communicated  the  discovery  to  whether  they  would  not  renew  the  Com- 
him*  He  repeated,  however,  the  state-  mittee  of  last  Session,  which  might  have 
ment,  that  during  fifteen  weeks  the  pe-  been  productive  of  good,  if  it  had  been  duly 
titioner  was  without  an  opportunity  of  conducted,  not  in  a  quibbling  and  petti- 
getting  work,  and  that  at  last,  nature  fogging  manner,  overloading  the  minutes 
being  exhausted,  he  fell  down  in  a  6t  with  useless  matter,  and  merely  attempring 
before  he  got  to  Westbourne.  to  confound  and  confute  the  opinions  of 
The  Duke  of  Richmond:  Then  there  is  witnesses,  so  that,  of  their  report,  it  might 
an  end  to  the  charge  against  the  board  of  be  said,  nascitur  ridiculus  mus.  Few  per- 
guardians  at  Westbourne ;  for  you  admit  sons  would  take  the  trouble  to  read,  and 
that  this  exhaustion  and  this,  prostration  none  to  present,  a  digest  of  such  a  docu- 
of  the  powers  of  his  conititution  took  ™ent.  He  thought  it  their  duty  not  only 
friioe  bomt  he  adiAd  iham  for  veUef.  to  receive,  bat  patiently  and  deliberately  to 
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ijty  inuk£.rt&:a63ift»i2'-:i^u"^-.u:iK,  2:»:.-:^,  Ti^-f  Lflrdship*  wcald  at  cwce 
M  Le  W3ai  lr,i..vi  Ir.  f^."::^^^)  v.  d<'.,  ^'t^rj*  '.^h  z,\t^i^  ia  wbicb  these  ciptcjiiot 
opipftytii^l!:;  1.1  ti*  p'.-iT':?  V,  -.Lvie  wLs  ir«*  j:,*/*  v«c  iied  by  Colonel  A'Court-  They 
aS'ir,:.**:  b/  tLs  i-le^swivci  vji^*t  :.i  :L5  ft-  •  »«:•  ni^  inteod'ed  as  a  definitkio  of  the 
!iw,'f*  *>f  fnaJclTis?  •»;..«  afir„4i«'*r:L«7cr.»-u.i.    '  s;f.3V.:!i  b  whi:h  a  mao  most  be  before 

Vi.ii/«T.t  SUlh^'iTM  ^,'-'^5  r^  ^"-?  ?^ .  -^  ''^^"-^-^  clilm  relief,  bat  as  a  autenent 

the  parish 
otherwise  be 

jasticed  in  so  doing  in  the 

that  if  tbfcy  cr.r.sin:ifid  :r  ic,i  tLr-:«  hvjn :  ^bience  of  the  paid  officers  of  the  anm. 
iaier,  thfcv  wvild  r.v.  Le  .:-:-:.y  tr>  amre  at  Yva  n'.ble  Earl,  thercrore,  who  mast  have 
any  iwwft  «r.*fafttrirT  ry^.rvi5.0Ti,  cr  core  .p^^ten  -cadTerteDik  or  opon  misinfomw. 
ckar  cr>nvi.cr:'>Tx  ;r.  ♦r.-ir  oTcr.  E:r.<L,  tr.an  ji^^^^^  ^.3^^  evidentk  attributed  the  ezprea- 
he  api.Tc^cni^:d  thftT  wtri  i-reaiT  :a  j/^,-*-  ^j^^  ^^  Coloael  .VCourt  in  a  sense  it  was 
«a«r.n  of.  iJ  it,  a.i^  t;*c  r.oh^  ar.d  leam^  ^ever  intended  to  bear. 
L.>nl  had  K  pcate.!  tr;-:  deciarationmade  by  j^^  ^.^^.^  ^j  Wellinolon  said,  he  was 
thenobJcLarl,  which  wa^a.togethererro-  j^  ^^    Lear  "  the    ezplaDatioa 

ncounand  injurious  to  the  character  of  a    ^^^{^^  had  been  gi^en  bv  the  noble  Vis- 
parson  of  the  Iiighcu  rcsp«rtabilil^,   and    ^^^^^      „^  ^^^  ^^^  ,^^^^-  ^y^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
jid^  iU«hargc.l  the  duties  of  the  office  he    ^^^j^^^„^  Poor-law  Commissioner  to  whom 
hela  in  the   most  exemplary  manner,  he       *  ^  u  j  u  .j      u  *   1. 

.ij    ^.11     -^«.r-.     •     *i   •     I      I  u-       reference  had  been   made,  but  knownir 
cmtld  not  help  rca/lincp  to  their  l/mUhips         ,^         „  ^.  1.    en  i  .l  *     i*-       -• 

that  KcmtlJar/s  otvn  explanation  of  the  [f^^^  T;?"  ^^^«^  '^^'^  ^i'^,  that  office  in 

expre«io,M  which  hm!   \hL  attributed  to  Hampshire,  he  was  per fecUy  certain  that 

him.     The  noble  I.onl  burl  attribuU.l  to  "One  of  them  were  capable  of  makiagasa 

theAjMstanll'oor.lawCommiHsioiiorDf  the  ?^  *"^**  expressions  as  those  which  had 

district,  Colonel  A'Court,  the ntjit^mcnt  that  ?*«"  ^"^^«^  ^"  ^"^  P"»«°^  occasion.  TIih, 

a  man  ha/l  no  ri«ht  to  relief  until  lie  had  however  was  only  an  example  of  what  had 

actually  fallen  down  in  the  street  dying  frequently  come  under  his  notice  in  that 

fromdestltuti/m,  exhaustion,  and  inanition,  "ouse—he  alluded   to  the   facility  with 

Huch  a  statement,  when  attributed  to  a  which  facts  of  this  descnption  were  stated 

pemrni  like  (>jloncl  A'Court,   was  alto-  >?  petitions  against  the  Poor-law  Commis- 

|(etber  unltkelv  and  improbable.     It  never  sioners  and  other  parties,  which  upon  in« 

was  used  liy  liim.    .His  own  account  of  the  ▼estigation  turned  out  to  hafe  little  or  no 

matter  was  this:—  foundation  in  truth,  and  as  little  confirm. 

atory  of  the  orij^nal  statement  as  the  cir- 


rHutive  dulicii  of  rcticvini;  officorH  and  over-  mendation  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 

seers,  timt  it  was  very  tlosirublr:  thnt  all  out-  behind  (Lord  Wynford),  who  urged  him 

door  relief  »hriuld   bo  administered   by  the  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter  this  law,  and  aee 

Mtiion  orticcrs,  but  iluii  cases  might  occur  in  ^bat  he  could  do  in  the  way  of  its  amend- 

rilV"  Lr'-JuM  "  ?  fl^^o^  TT"7^  \^!-  ""^  "ncnt-     He  had  been  long  enough  in  Par- 

oversocr  Hhoulu  itilcrrerc.     As  an  illustration,  i-  ^  ,  n     .   .l  r  l  r   **  .■ 

I  muy  very  p.wnibly  h:ivo  cited  the  case  of  a  "^ment  to  recollect  that  before  the  pre- 

wnyfiirinK  man  suffering  from  exhaustion  in  the  ®®"^  law  was  p:\sscd  there  had  not  been 

streets,  UH  one  of  many  which  the  Portsea  less  than  half-a-dozen  attempts  made  by 

overseers  weru  compelled  to  provide  for,  not-  some  of  the  greatest  men  this  country  ever 

mom 

iiiy  mind  rtiorunee  solely  10 such  cases  "7  ""r,"   ""'  TT  IT' tI^'^d"*!'"^  '5® 

of  omorKoncy  as  parish  ollicers  were  bound  to  ff^^^^e*^  respect,  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  made 

tnko  <ctKniuuice  of  in  thci  absence  of  ihc  paid  ^^.    ^^lempl   to    amend  these    laws,   and 

oMlcors  of  ihu  Union.    It  is  hardly  necessary  bailed,  for  a  reason,   which    he  believed, 

for  mo  to  declare,  that  1  ucvcr,  for  an  instant,  had  occasioned   the  failure  of  every  at« 
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tempt  to  alter  them  until  that  which  was 
made  within  these  few  years,  and  the  pre- 
sent Poor-law  Amendment  Act  was  passed 
principally  by  the  exertions  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Brougham),  who  was 
present  at  the  commencement  of  this  de- 
bate. The  real  truth  of  the  matter  was 
this  :  that  in  every  pariah  in  the  country 
there  existed  abuses,  he  would  venture 
to  say,  a  hundred  times  greater  than  any  of 
those  which  the  noble  Earl  had  brou^^ht  for- 
ward in  any  of  those  petitions  with  which  he 
entertained  their  Lordships  upon  every  va- 
cant day  that  presented  itself.  In  every  pa- 
rish, he  repeated,  there  were  abuses ;  and 
in  each,  abuses  upon  a  different  principle 
from  those  in  the  neighbouring  parish,  so 
that  no  law  could  be  produced  to  remedy 
them,  for  the  measure  which  should  ap- 
ply to  parish  A,  instead  of  removing  the 
abuses  existing  in  parish  B,  would  only 
tend  to  aggravate  and  render  them  in- 
tolerable. At  length  the  Administration 
of  which  the  noble  Viscount  was  a  Mem- 
ber took  up  the  matter.  There  was  a 
very  general  and  searching  inquiry  into 
the  whole  state  of  the  administration  of 
the  Poor-laws,  as  the  result  of  which  it 
was,  and  of  the  experience  of  the  various 
attempts  to  amend  those  laws,  the  present 
measure  was  arranged  and  brought  into 
Parliament.  It  passed  both  Houses  in  a 
?ery  short  space  of  time,  and  looking  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  with  a  very 
extraordinary  degree  of  unanimity ;  for  he 
believed  on  the  principle  there  was  no  di- 
vision whatever,  and  hardly  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  that  House;  he  believed 
there  was  none  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  very  little  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  any  part  of  the  details.  With 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  law, 
he  had  observed  it  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  he  must  say  that  its  adminis- 
tration had  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
most  particularly  to  those  parties  who  were 
likely  to  become  its  more  immediate  objects. 
That  part  of  the  law  of  which  the  noble 
Earl  and  the  noble  Baron  behind  com- 
plained most — namely,  the  existence  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners — was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  important  part  of  it.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  were  so 
numerous,  so  various,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  mveterate,  that  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible  to  get  the  better  of  them  without  the 
constitution  of  some  central  authority 
which  should  superintend  the  execution  of 


the  law,  taking  care  that  it  was  duly  ad- 
ministered, and  that  those  intrusted  with 
its  execution  in  the  country  did  not  in- 
fringe upon  its  provisions.  Such,  he  be- 
lieved, was  the  o^ect  of  the  institution  of 
those  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Commis- 
sioners. Every  measure  had  been  adopted 
to  secure  the  publicity  of  the  reports,  to 
enable  Parliament  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
at  any  time  of  all  their  transactions  upon 
any  particular  subject ;  and  he  must  say 
it  was  this  part  of  the  noble  EarFs  conduct 
that  astonished  him  the  most,  for  while  he 
ought  to  know  that  at  any  time  he  could 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  con- 
duct of  those  authorities  upon  any  point, 
particularly  that  comprised  in  the  petition 
which  he  had  read  three  or  four  times  to 
their  Lordships,  instead  of  moving  for  the 
production  of  the  papers  and  corres- 
pondence, and  ascertaining  precisely  what 
the  real  facts  were,  he  went  into  detail 
of  all  the  allegations  in  the  petition,  pro- 
ducing exaggerated  statements  on  the  sub« 
ject,  and  was  thus  guilty  of  all  the  injus- 
tice of  doing  an  injury  to  the  reputations 
of  those  persons  whom  he  traduced. 

The  Duke  of  lUchmond  would  move,  in 
order  to  afford  the  noble  Earl  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reply,  **  that  there  be  laid  on  the 
tabic  a  statement  from  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  of  the  examination  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Westbourne  union  respecting 
a  certain  publication  in  a  newspaper,^ 
meaning  the  petition  of  Thomas  Coombs, 
presented  by  the  noble  Earl.  He  would 
only  say,  in  reference  to  the  allegation 
which  had  been  made  by  the  noble  Ear! 
as  to  the  expensive  character  of  proceed- 
ings in  a  court  of  law^  that  if  the  noble 
Earl  would  consent  to  prosecute  the  West- 
bourne  guardians,  he  would  undertake  to 
pay  the  whole  of  the  expense  if  they  were 
found  guilty,  on  condition  the  noble  Earl 
would  pay  the  whole  if  they  were  acquitted. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  he  felt  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  notions  of  justice  were  enter- 
tained by  thenobleDuke(  Wellington)  when 
he  complained  that  those  worthy  and  excel- 
lent persons,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
were  falsely  calumniated  and  reviled,  be- 
cause those  who  suffered  under  the  severity 
of  their  administration  ventured  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  case.  He  must  also  be 
allowed  to  say,  in  answer  to  another  ob« 
servation  of  the  noble  Duke,  that  he  was 
not  a  public  prosecutor ;  nor^  as  he  had 
repeatedly  stated,  did  he  rest  his  oppo- 
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those  counties.  The  noble  Earl  himself 
conld  hardly  believe  that  anything  like 
intimidation  existed  in  those  quarters.  If 
the  evils  arising  out  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Poor-laws  were  really  so  great  as  the 
noble  Earl  represented  them  to  be,  he  surely 
would  not  lose  an  hour  in  bringing  the 
subject  fully  in  detail  before  the  House, 
and  proposing  a  measure  to  put  an  end  to 
these  horrors.  But  so  far  from  being  in- 
stant and  energetic  in  proposing  such  a 
remedy,  he  contented  himself  with  post* 
poning  the  whole  matter  till  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament.  The  noble  Earl 
very  much  mistook  what  had  taken  place 
between  them  on  the  subject  of  legal  costs. 
He  never  had  offered  a  bet  to  the  noble 
Earl.  He  begged  to  know  if  the  noble 
Earl  would  pay  the  expenses,  if  the  prose- 
cution proved  unsuccessful?  [**iVo."] 
Then,  if  he  did  not  agree  to  do  that,  how 
could  other  parties  be  expected  to  un- 
dertake the  payment  of  costs,  if  the  West- 
bourne  guardians  were  defeated?  The 
House  must  recollect  the  offer  he  had 
made,  and  it  certainly,  he  thought,  did 
not  come  within  the  proper  description  of 
a  bet.  There  was  nothing  of  which  he 
entertained  a  stronger  conviction,  than 
that  the  Westboume  guardians  were  in  all 
respects  perfectly  in  the  right.  He  should 
move,  that  the  examination  be  laid  before 
the  House  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Westboume  guardians  towards  Thomas 
Coombs,  and  he  hoped  that,  as  the  noble 
Earl  had  published  one  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings,  he  would  use  his  influence  to 
give  as  wide  a  circulation  to  the  antidote 
as  to  •the  poison.  The  noble  Duke  con- 
cluded, by  saying,  that  when  those  commu- 
nications were  before  the  House,  he  should 
move  that  they  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

E2lt\  Stanhope  confessed,  that  it  occa- 
sioned him  some  surprise  to  learn,  that  the 
noble  Duke  should  have  expected  him 
that  night,  or  even  in  the  present  Session, 
to  proceed  with  the  resolutions  of  which 
he  had  g^ven  notice  for  the  next  Session. 
Those  resolutions,  if  adopted,  would  pledge 
the  House  to  nothing  less  than  a  repeal  of 
the  existing  Poor-law  of  this  country.  He 
should  now  proceed  to  lay  before  their 
Lordships  a  petition  from  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Southwark,  and  it  was  not  necessary  that 
he  should  then  recapitulate  the  contents 
of  that  petition.  It  complained,  amongst 
Other  mattersy  of  the  misrepresentation  to 
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which  the  petitioners  had  been  subjected 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  the 
grounds  of  their  complaint  rested  upon  in- 
formation which  had  been  already  sup- 
plied to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  The  parish  of  St. 
George  had  a  calculation  made,  showing 
their  parochial  expenses  before  1836,  and 
subsequently  to  that  period,  from  which  it 
appeared,  that  in  1834,  1835,  and  1836 
the  average  decrease  of  expense  had  been 
2,000/.  a-year.  Now,  at  present  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  took  credit  to  them- 
selves for  a  saving  of  1,000Z.  a-year,  which 
saving  it  was  evident  from  the  papers  be- 
fore him  arose  in  no  respect  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  new  Poor-law.  The  case  of 
the  parish  of  St.  George  Southwark  was 
by  no  means  a  solitary  instance.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  report  from  the  auditors 
and  committee  of  the  house  accounts, 
made  on  the  2nd  of  last  month,  to  the 
corporation  and  guardians  of  the  poor  of 
the  city  and  county  of  the  city  of  Chester, 
which  referred  to  the  topic  he  had  brought 
under  their  Lordships'  consideration  in  the 
following  terms : — 

**  We  cannot  close  this  report  without  con- 
gratulating the  ley-payers  on  the  resistance 
which  was  effectually  made  to  the  introduction 
of  the  new  Poor-law  into  this  city,  and  on  the 
reduction  of  the  expenditure  by  a  board  of 
guardians,  independent  of  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners and  of  those  restrictions  and  priva- 
tions which  exist  under  their  rules,  orders^  and 
regulations — a  reduction  equal  to  that  which 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  and  their 
friends  proclaim  as  the  result  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act,  which  it  is  evident  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  attributed  to  that  law.*' 

In  the  first  year  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Poor-law,  the  rate  in  the  parish  of 
St.  George  was  7d.  in  the  pound  ;  in  1837 
it  became  I4d.  in  the  pound,  without  any 
alteration  in  the  workhouse.  In  1838  the 
tradesmen's  bills  remaining  due  amounted 
to  2,000/.  When  the  Poor-law  came  into 
operation  the  parish  had  1500/.  in  the 
hands  of  their  treasurer,  besides  other 
funds  to  an  equal  amount,  making  in  the 
whole  3,000/.  The  condition  of  their  af- 
fairs, then,  had  been  misrepresented  by 
the  Commissioners  in  a  manner  themost  un- 
just  and  injurious,  and  he  would  add,  that 
he  did  not  see  how  any  one  could  help 
perceiving,  that  they  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  wilful  falsehood.  He  could 
bear  testimony  to  the  careful  and  ex- 
emplary manner  in  which  the  guardians  of 
the  parish  of  St,  George  had  discharged 
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their  duties.  No  guardians  could^  under 
the  circumstances,  have  done  more  than 
they  have  done  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
rate-payers  and  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
and  he  must  say,  that  the  conduct  which 
they  had  pursued,  and  the  information 
which  they  supplied  had  gone  a  great  way 
towards  dispelling  the  delusions  which  the 
Commissioners  had  been  endeavouring  to 
create,  but  to  create  in  vain,  for  they  had 
fully  shown,  that  the  decrease  in  tlie 
rates  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  new  Poor-law,  but  to  causes 
perfectly  distinct,  one  of  which  evidently 
was  the  demand  for  labour  occasioned  by 
the  progress  of  railways  and  other  public 
works. 

Viscount  Melbourne  observed,  that 
there  had  been  an  error  in  the  computation 
made  relative  to  the  years  1833,  1834, 
and  1835,  to  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
just  referred,  and  which  produced  an  ap- 
parent difference  of  seven  per  cent.,  being 
the  difference  between  forty  and  forty- 
seven.  That  error  had  certainly  not  been 
committed  by  the  Commissioners  — it  had 
been  committed  by  the  clerk  of  the  guar- 
dians, and  the  guardians  naturally  adopted 
it  from  him :  it  was  no  great  matter  of 
surprise,  that  such  an  error  should  have 
crept  into  a  calculation  involving  so  many 
particulars  of  such  great  amount,  and  it 
was  after  all  a  matter  of  no  very  great 
moment.  The  Parish  of  St.  George  was 
not  united  with  any  other  parish ;  its  ac- 
counts would  probably,  therefore,  be  not 
kept  with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  two 
parishes  were  interested  in  the  result ;  but 
even  supposing  the  error  to  have  been 
greater  than  it  really  was,  it  still  furnished 
no  grounds  for  the  general  concljusions 
sought  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  the  petitioners  were 
prepared  to  prove,  that  they,  and  not  the 
Commissioners,  were  in  the  right. 

Various  papers,  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  motion  of  the  noble  Earl  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  were  ordered  to 
be  produced. 

Agreed  to. 

Their  Lordships  then  adjourned. 
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from  several  plaecs,  for  a  Uniform  Penny  Postage^^^ 
Mr.  Greene,  from  Bolton,  against  the  BrUnUterlal  plan  ior 

National  Education. 

Catholic  Assumption  of  Episco- 
pal Titles.]  Mr.  Villon  Browne  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Catholic  arch- 
bishop and  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam, 
from  which,  as  it  was  of  very  great  length^ 
he  said,  that  he  would  content  himself 
with  reading  the  following  passages :— 


■<^»^^^^%M^^ 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  13,  1839. 

Mtwutks.]  Billa.  Read  a  first  time  >-P(>or-1aw  Cmnmifr- 
Kirni  Contlauance ;  CollcctiOD  of  Ratci;  Sug:ir  DiiUmw— 
Read  a  wcond  time:--Joiut  Tenants  Votiiifr  (In>laRd>. 

Petitions  presented.     By  Lord  Cole,  and  Mr,  Thomelv. 


"Tliat  your  petitioners  beg  to  approach 
your  honourable  House  with  the  unfeigned 
assurance  of  their  devotion  to  the  Throne  and 
person  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign.  That 
while  'they  give  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
arc  Cssar's,'  they  cannot  be  unmindful  of  tlie 
other  precept  that  issued  from  the  same  divine 
source,  of  giving  to  "  God  the  things  that  are 
God's/'  That  the  religious  education  of  their 
respective  flocks  is  a  duty  exclusively  belong- 
ing to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Church,  and  which  they  cannot  resi^  into 
any  other  hands  without  a  renunciation  of 
those  obligations  which  they  owe  to  its  divine 
founder.  The  petitioners  beg  to  impress  upon 
your  honourable  House,  that  religion,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  definite  in  its  creed ;  and 
that  any  plan  that  would  attempt  to  combine 
the  discordant  tenets  of  different  sects  of 
Christianity  in  a  vague  belief,  would  be  utterly 
subversive  of  its  foundation,  and  equally  at 
variance  witii  that  solicitude  which  Protest* 
ants  feel  for  the  articles  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  well  as  with  the  zeal  with  which  Ca- 
tholics have  clung  to  their  faith  under  the  most 
adverse  fortunes.  The  petitioners  fartlier 
beg  to  observe,  that  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam 
alone,  there  is  a  Catholic  populaiion  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  persons^  and 
there  is  not'  more  than  one  to  fifty  of  all  other 
religious  creeds  ;  that  the  petitioners  conceive 
it  to  be  utterly  unreasonable,  that  for  one  in 
fiAy  they  should  submit  to  a  system  of  educa- 
tion fashioned  for  a  mixed  population  of  all 
Christian  sects,  and  regulated  by  a  manifest 
preponderance  of  Protestant  principles  and 
influence.  The  petitioners,  therefore,  seeing 
no  hope  of  accommodation  with  a  body  whose 
pretensions  are  so  arbitrary,  that  they  cannot 
be  submitted  to  without  the  most  imminent 
peril  to  the  Catholic  faith,  since  it  undif- 
gaisedly  supersedes  the  authority  by  which 
that  faith  is  protected,  take  this  solemn  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  your  honourable  House. 
that  henceforward  they  hold  no  connection 
whatever,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  with  that 
board,  ana  they  will  use  all  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  their  sacred  office  to  withdraw  the 
children  of  their  respective  parishes  from  so 
dano^erous  a  connexion." 

Mr.  C.  Law  bogged  to  observe,  that  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  any  Ro- 
man Caiholic  clergyman  who  assumed  the 
tilie   of    -^    dignitary   of   the   Protealant 
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Church  subjected  himself  to  a  penalty. 
He  begged  to  ask  the  hen.  Member  who 
presented  the  petition,  whether  he  was 
correct  in  supposing,  that  it  purported  to 
be  the  petition  of  a  person  calling  himself 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ?  If  such  were 
the  case,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
move,  that  the  petition  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Dillon  Browne:  The  petition  is 
signed  '^  John  M'Hale."  It  is  described 
in  the  heading  as  the  petition  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam, 
but  it  is  not  so  signed.  The  signature 
**  John  M'Hale"  has  no  such  title  or  cha- 
racter attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Law  then  moved,  that  the  petition 
emanating  from  a  person  falsely  assuming 
the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  G'Connell  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
had  himself  stated,  that  which  was  false. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  called  upon  the  Speaker 
to  protect  the  Members  of  that  House 
from  the  attacks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dublin.  That  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  not  amenable  to  what  he  might  think 
fit  to  say  out  of  that  House,  but  on  this 
occasion  in  applying  the  term  '*  false  "  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  had  been  disorderly ;  and 
he  called  on  the  Speaker  to  enforce  order, 
and  to  compel  tne  hon.  Gentleman  to 
withdraw  that  expression,  to  apologise  to 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  to  the 
House. 

The  Speaker  certainly  considered,  that" 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  making 
use  of  the  term  **  false  "  had  been  most 
disorderly,  and  he  called  upon  him  to 
apologise  for  having  made  use  of  that  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  0*Connell  said,  that  as  such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  he  at  once  with- 
drew the  expression,  and  yielded  to  the 
opinion  so  pronounced  in  the  fullest 
manner. 

The  Speaker:  The  question  is,  that  the 
petition  be  now  brought  up. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  the  question 
would  more  strictly  arise,  when  the  ques- 
tion was^  that  the  petition  be  laid  on  the 
Table. 

Mr.  Dillon  Browne  brought  up  the 
petition,  and  the  heading  was  read  by  the 
clerk  at  the  Table,  which  was  stated  to 
be  the  hninble  petition  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam, 


Sir  R,  Inglis  having  then  examined  the 
petition,  said  it  was  signed  John  M'Hale, 
with  a  cross  affixed,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  an  erasure  after  that  signature.  He 
begged  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo, 
whether  he  was  cognizant  of  any  erasure  ? 
To  his  eye  the  erasure  was  quite  ap- 
parent. 

Mr.  Dillon  Browne  would  explain  how  the 
erasure  had  been  made.  The  petition 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam — he  believed  the  only 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  now  existing — and 
attached  to  that  name  were  the  words 
**  Archbishop  of  Tuam."  In  forwarding 
the  petition  to  him,  Dr.  M'Hale  stated, 
that  if  the  presentation  of  the  petition 
with  that  term  attached  to  it  should  be 
considered  irregular,  he  might  erase  it  if 
he  pleased.  Deeming  that  addition  to 
the  name  to  be  irregular  —  wishing  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  discussion — and  not 
supposing,  that  any  objection  would  be 
stated  against  the  receiving  of  the  petition 
on  such  an  account,  he  had  erased  the 
words  **  Archbishop  of  Tuam."  It  might 
be  irregular  for  Dr.  M'Hale  to  describe 
himself  as  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ;  but  there 
was  no  law  to  prevent  him  from  so  de- 
scribing Dr.  M'Hale  if  he  thought  tit. 
He  never  could  suppose,  that  the  House 
would  evince  such  ao  intolerant  disposi- 
tion as  to  reject  the  petition,  simply  be- 
cause it  proceeded  from  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen. 

Mr.  Law  trusted^  that  the  House  would 
not  allow  the  petition  to  be  received.  The 
hon.  Member  had  fairly  stated,  that  it 
originally  bore  the  style  and  title  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam^  in  addition  to  the  signa- 
ture of  John  M'Hale,  which  title  so  af- 
fixed to  the  name  the  hon.  Member  had, 
on  authority,  removed,  to  avoid  discussion. 
But  still  the  petition  in  its  heading  pur- 
ported to  be  the  petition  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  although  no  such  dignitary  by 
law  existed.  The  hon.  Member  had 
stated  truly,  that  the  Archbishop  of  the 
Protestant  church  ceased  to  exists  and 
that  the  person  assuming  the  title  of 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  might  not  have 
brought  himself  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute  by  being  merely  so  designated 
by  another ;  but  when  Dr.  M'Hale  him- 
self assumed  the  title  belonging  to  the 
Protestant  church,  he  assumed  a  charac- 
ter denied  to  him  by  law.  He,  therefore, 
submitted  to  the  House,  that  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  receive  the  petition, 
H2 
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the  best  defence   for  which  was,  that   it 
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purported  to  emanate  from  a  person  who 
legally  did  not  exist  at  all.  It  would  be 
trifling  with  the  House,  when  an  Act  of 
Parliament  had  decided  that  no  man 
should  assume  a  title  belonging  to  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland,  if  any  one 
were  now  acknowledged  by  the  House  in 
such  a  capacity.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  reject  the  petition,  vindicate  its 
dignity,  and  support  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Warburton  contended,  that  accord- 
ing to  all  precedent  and  practice  the  pe- 
tition should  be  received.  If  this  were  a 
petition  from  an  individual  describing 
himself  to  be  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
and  if  the  House  thought  fit  to  act^  with 
strictness,  they  might  in  such  a  case 
have  rejected  the  petition ;  but  this  was 
not  the  petition  of  an  individual.  It 
came  from  the  clergy,  also,  of  a  par- 
ticular quarter,  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Therefore,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  the  petition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  it  ought  unquestionably 
to  be  received.  What  was  more  com- 
mon than  for  the  chairman  of  meetings 
to  sign  petitions  to  that  House  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  such  meetings? 
The  House  could  not  and  did  not  receive 
such  petitions  as  the  petitions  of  such 
meeting,  but  they  always  received  them 
as  the  petition  of  the  individual  whose 
name  was  attached.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, this  petition  should  be  received 
as  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  who  signed  it. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  regretted,  that  a 
petition  so  headed  should  have  been 
presented  to  the  House.  It  was  un- 
pleasant to  decide  on  such  questions, 
and  he  wished  much  it  could  have  been 
avoided  on  this  occasion.  But  as  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  had  been  drawn  to 
the  subject,  it  certainly  appeared  that  the 
petition  was  described  as  emanating  from 
a  person  assuming  a  title  to  which  he  had 
no  right,  and,  therefore,  they  were  bound 
to  reject  it.  It  would  be  a  neglect  of 
their  duty  to  receive  it  If  it  had  been 
merely  described  as  the  petition  of  John 
M'Hale,  archbishop,  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  he  should  not  have  ob- 
jected to  receive  the  petition,  because  the 
Protestant  church  recognized  that  clerical 
rank  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  But 
here  a  title  was  assumed  claiming  juris- 
diction as  such  within  a  particular  pro- 
vince in  Ireland.    That  wa9  directly  con- 


trary to  the  statute  which  expressly  pro- 
hibited any  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
or  bishop  in  Ireland,  ffom  assuming  the 
style  or  title  of  dignitaries  belonging  to  the 
Protestant  church.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Mayo  had,  therefore,  judged  right; 
and  in  stating,  that  he  had  made  the  era- 
sure of  the  words  originally  attached  to 
the  signature  by  the  authority  of  Dr. 
M'Hale,  he  only  regretted  that  he  had  not 
also  been  authorised  by  that  gentleman 
to  take  away  from  the  heading  the  de- 
scriptive title  of  the  Archbishop  of  the 
province  of  Tuam. 

Mr.  O'Connell  sdiidf  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  was  totally  mis- 
taken in  saying,  that  there  was  any  law 
prohibiting  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
from  taking  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  There  was  now  no  such  province 
in  the  Established  Church,  and,  therefore, 
there  was  no  contravention  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act.  And  it  could  not  be  al- 
leged that  there  was  any  offence  com* 
mitted  by  him  in  so  doing  against  the 
common  law,  for  in  point  of  fact  at  com- 
mon law  he  was  the  only  person  now  ex- 
isting who  could  assume  the  title.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  had  himself  admit- 
ted that  no  action  would  lie  against  Dr. 
M'Hale  for  assuming  it.  Let  them  try 
the  question  on  the  petition.  Lord  Stan- 
ley's act  had  destroyed  the  title  in  the 
Protestant  church,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  assumption  of  the  style  or  titles  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
'There  was,  therefore,  no  breach  of  the 
statute,  and  Dr.  M'Hale  was,  therefore, 
perfectly  entitled  to  describe  himself  u 
Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

Sir  R,  Inglis  was  not  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  rejection  of  the  petition.  Tm 
view  he  took  of  the  case  was  this.  The 
party  by  himself  or  his  agent,  had  erased 
the  words  **  Archbishop  of  Tuam,**  and 
thus  had  withdrawn  his  illegal  claim  to 
that  title,  and  virtually  admitted^  there- 
fore, his  knowledge  and  conviction  to  the 
House,  that  the  title  which  he  was  at  first 
disposed  to  assume  was  not  tenable.  He 
had  thus  in  a  public  document  formally 
and  publicly  renounced  his  claim  to  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  It  was  on 
that  ground,  that  he  did  not  feel  himself 
warranted  in  voting  against. the  receiving" 
of  this  petition.  Although  the  petition 
was  headed  as  that  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic   Bishop    and    clergjf   of  Tvam.    non 
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constat,  that  those  signing  it  claimed  those 
titles.  It  was  important,  however,  as  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam  had  been 
once  assumed  to  know,  that  it  had  been 
formally  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JD,  Browne  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  completely  misunderstood  him.  He 
begged  to  say  that  Dr.  M'Hale  had  not 
the  most  distant  intention  of  renouncing 
the  title.  Dr.  M'Hale  had  written  to  him 
authorising  him  to  erase  the  designation, 
if  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
and  thus  cause  the  petition  to  be  rejected; 
but  he  still  maintained  his  claim  to  the 
title,  believing  that  he  was  the  only  ex- 
isting Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

Mr.  Freshfield  said,  the  House  ought 
to  reject  the  petition.  It  had  been  argued 
that  the  whole  difficulty  was  removed,  be- 
cause the  hon.  Member  who  offered  it  to 
the  House  had  erased  the  words  **  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,"  originally  attached  to 
the  signature.  That,  in  his  opinion,  did 
not  at  all  alter  the  case.  It  was  still  the 
petition  of  the  same  persons,  and  their 
character  was  not  altered  by  that  subse- 
quent erasure.  It  had  been  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  Dr.  M'Hale,  in  the  assumed 
style  and  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
and  if  he  had  merely  put  his  mark  to  it, 
that  would  have  been  an  adherence  on  his 
part  to  the  description  given  of  him  and 
the  other  petitioners  in  the  heading  of  the 
document.  That  was  the  main  point,  the 
adoption  of  the  title.  It  had  been  argued, 
that  the  petition  might  be  received  as 
coming  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,- 
but  if  the  petition  were  received  it  would 
be  entered  on  their  records  according  to 
the  description  in  its  heading.  He  should 
vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  petition,  there- 
fore, because  the  petition  was  offered  by 
Dr.  M*Hale,  as  Archbishop  of  Tuam — 
because  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  had 
distinctly  stated,  that  Dr.  M*Hale  would 
not  withdraw  or  compromise  his  claim  to 
the  title — and  because  he  believed  ii.yf^ 
essential  to  take  that  course  for  the  main- 
tenance of  true  Protestant  feeling,  and  for 
the  vindication  of  the  character  and  dig- 
nity of  the  House. 

Dr.  Lushington  had  been  pondering  in 
hi^  mind  what  probably  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  debate  on  the  minds  of  the 
.  people  of  Ireland.  He  begged  to  remind 
the  House  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  retain  the  confi- 
dence, and,  if  possible,  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  seven  millions  of  their  fellow- 


subjects,  although  they  happened  to  pro- 
fess a  faith  different  from  the  Established 
Church.  When  this  debate  went  forth 
to  the  public,  and  when  the  people  or 
Ireland  saw  a  petition  emanating  not  only 
from  the  chief  Prelate  of  their  Church, 
but  from  other  clergymen  of  that  Church 
— when  they  saw  such  a  petition  rejected 
on  such  ground  of  informality,  he  must 
say  that  it  would  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  that  the 
House  was  anxious  and  astute  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  technical  difficulty 
which  the  law  allowed  to  shut  their  ears 
to  their  petitions,  and  to  prevent  an  in- 
quiry into  the  grievances  of  which  they 
complained.  He  felt  that  if  the  House 
resolved  to  reject  this  petition  from  being 
influenced  by  the  high  Protestant  feeling 
expressed  by  hon.  Members  opposite,  they 
would  give  rise  to  much  cause  for  offence 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people 
of  Ireland.  Now  that  the  union  had  taken 
place,  and  the  Emancipation  Bill  was 
passed,  the  House  ought  to  consider  peti- 
tions, come  from  what  quarter  they  might, 
whether  from  Roman  Catholics,  Church- 
men, or  Dissenters,  all  in  the  same  light, 
and  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Let  the 
House  consider  the  objection  itself.  He 
would  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  was 
a  misdescription  of  one  individual  in  the 
petition.  It  might  be  possible,  perhaps, 
to  point  out  one  instance ;  but  he  defied 
any  one  to  show  him  generally  a  petition, 
signed  by  persons  giving  themselves  cer- 
tain descriptions,  unless  in  the  case  of 
corporations,  where  the  House  had  ex- 
amined strictly  into  the  legal  rights  of  the 
parties  to  the  titles  or  characters  which 
they  assumed.  It  was  said  that  a  character 
was  assumed  by  a  person  signing  this 
petition  not  allowed  by  law.  That  was 
the  charge.  It  was  not  asserted  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  If  Dr. 
M'Hale  had  assumed  a  title  belonging  to 
any  existing  Protestant  body,  and  if  the 
House  had  evidence  of  that  fact,  then  they 
might  have  grounds  for  deciding  to  reject 
the  petition.  But  there  was  no  one  who 
claimed  to  be  the  Protestant  Archbishop 
of  Tuam.  The  case  was,  therefore,  limited 
to  that ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
there  was  no  provision  in  law  to  prevent  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  from  assuming  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  There  was 
no  person  who  could  say  that  there  was 
an  Archbishop  of  Tuam  in  law.  Was  it 
worth  while,  then — nay,  was  it  wise,  was 
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it  prudent,  or  even  decent,  upon  an  ob- 
jection of  this  kind,  to  reject  a  petition 
containing  a  statement  of  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Ireland  ? 

Sir  O.  Clerk  was  surprised  at  the  warmth 
evinced  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  on  a  question  of  mere  form  in 
their  proceedings.  He  agreed  with  that 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  to 
object  to  the  reception  of  a  petition  coming 
from  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  upon 
a  subject  on  which  they  appeared  to  take 
a  deep  interest,  upon  a  mere  point  of  form, 
was  a  step  which  ought  not  to  be  taken. 
He  thought  it  was  very  easy  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo  to  escape  from  the 
difficulty.  That  hon.  Member  had  stated, 
that  he  was  authorised  by  Dr.  M'Hale  to 
strike  off  the  adjunct  of  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  to  his  signature  in  the  petition  ; 
why  not  also  strike  out  the  same  designa- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  petition,  and  then 
the  petition  would  appear  to  be  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  on  a 
former  occasion  stated,  that  he  had  re- 
fused to  present  an  address  to  her  Ma- 
jesty to  which  a  Catholic  Archbishop  had 
signed  his  name  as  Archbishop.  This 
being  so,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mayo  would  not  object  to  withdraw  the 
petition  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
alteration  suggested, 

Mr.  Dillon  Browne  said,  that  although 
he  had  been  authorised  by  Dr.  M'Hale  to 
strike  off  the  adjunct  to  his  signature,  yet 
he  bad  no  authority  to  make  any  other 
alteration  in  the  petition,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  not  merely  the  petition  of  Dr.  M'Hale, 
but  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Catholic 
clergy. 

Mr.  Goulburn  suggested,  that  by  striking 
out  the  word  '*  Tuam  "  at  the  head  of  the 
petition,  the  difficulty  might  be  obviated. 
Lord  John  Russell  confessed  that  he 
was  unable  to  give  any  very  competent 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  because  a  gpreat 
part  of  the  discussion  had  taken  place  be- 
fore he  entered  the  House.  He  wished, 
however,  that  the  House  should  be  relieved 
from  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the 
question.  There  was  an  obvious  objection 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  making  any 
alteration  in  the  petition;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  statement  that  it  was  the  peti- 
tion (among  others)  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  placed  he  House  ia  a  situation  of 


very  great  difficulty ;  because,  if  they 
rejected  the  petition  on  that  groand,  it 
might  be  conceived  to  be  a  captious  objec- 
tion ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
obvious,  that  to  receive  such  a  petition 
would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament — the  description  evidently 
militating  against  the  spirit  of  the  Act, 
although  it  might  not  against  the  letter. 
As  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated,  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  withdraw  the 
petition  or  to  alter  the  wording  of  it,  he 
should  certainly  feel  compelled,  if  the 
question  were  pressed,  to  vote  against  its 
being  received. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'Connell  admitted,  it  might 
be  true,  as  the  noble  Lord  said,  that  this 
was  a  violation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  that  Act  was  in  its  nature  a  penal  one 
against  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  there- 
fore he  was  not  inclined  to  extend  its 
operation  one  jot  beyond  what  was  in 
strictness  the  letter  of  the  Act.  It  was 
admitted,  that  there  was  no  violation  of 
the  letter  of  the  law ;  it  would,  therefore, 
produce  a  strange  effect  in  Ireland,  to 
near  it  said  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  inclined  to  do  what  no  court  of  law 
ever  did,  namely,  extend  a  penal  Act  be- 
yond the  letter. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
the  petition  do  lie  on  the  table :  Ayes  82 ; 
Noes  165:  Majority  83. 

List  of  the  Aybs. 


Anson,  Sir  G. 
Altwood,T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barron,  11.  W. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bryan,  G. 
Buller,  C; 
Busfield,  W. 
Butler,  hon.  Colonel 
Callaghan,  D. 
Chapman,  Sir  L.M.C, 
Chester,  H. 
Childers,  J.W. 
CodringtOD,  Admiral 
Collins,  W. 
Donkin,  Sir  R.  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  F. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Ellice,  E. 
Ellis,  W. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L, 
Evan6|  G, 


Evans,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Ferguson.  Sir  B.  A. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Finch,  F, 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  II, 
Hector,  C.  J. 
James,   W. 
Lambton,  U. 
Lan^dale,  hon.  G 
Langlon,  W.  G. 
Leader,  J.T. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Lushiogton,  C. 
Lushington,  rt.  iion.S. 
Macnauiara,  Msyor 
Molesworih,Sir  W, 
Murray,  A 
Nicholl,  J, 
0*Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M, 
Ord,  W. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pattisoo,  J. 
Philips,  M« 
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PhillpotU,J. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Power,  J, 
Pry  me,  G. 
Rich, il. 
Rundle,  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Scholefieldy  J. 
Seale,  Sir  J.  II. 
Sharpe,  General 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stuart,  V. 
Strutt,  K. 
Thoniely,  T. 


Wallace,  R. 
WarburtODy  II. 
Ward,  II.  G. 
White,  A. 
White,  S. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  W. 
Winnington,  T.  E. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Browne,  R.  D. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  11. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baker,  £. 

Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Bameby,  J. 
BarringtoD,  Visct. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bethell,  R. 
Boldero,  II.  G. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Burr,  H. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Canning,  rt.  hon.  Sir  S. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  II. 
Codrington,  C.  W, 
Cole,  Viscount 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Compton,  II.  C. 
Copeland,  Alderman 
Corry,  hon.  II. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Crawford,  W. 
Cresswell,  C. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  £arl  of 
DennistouD,  W.  J. 
De  Horsey,  S.  II. 
DTsraeli,  B. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Du  Pre,  G. 
Eastnor,  Vise. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Erie,  W. 


Fazakerly,  J.  N. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fiimer,  Sir  K. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fleming,  J. 
Follett.Sir  W. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Goddard,  A. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grant,  F.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  lion.  Sir  G. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Ilarcourt,  G.  G. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W, 
Heneage,  E. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
IIobhouse,rt.  hn.  SirJ. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R, 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.A'C 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Ilowick,  Visct. 
Hughes,  W.B. 
Ingestrie,  Lord 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  II. 
Kelburoe,  Viscount 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Labouchere,rt.hon.  H. 
Laicelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lefiroy,  rU  hon.  T. 


Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
^ytion,  hon.  General 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Macleod,  R. 
Mahon,  Lord  Vise. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Miles,  W. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Muskett,  G.  A. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  F. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J, 
Planta,rt.  hon.  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Powerscourt,  V^isct. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Price,  R. 
I*usey,  P. 

Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Richards,  R. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Round,  C.  G. 

Petition  rejected. 


Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J . 
Sinclair,  Sir  O. 
Smith,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G, 
Speirs,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Staunton,  Sir  O.  T. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stuart,  W.V. 
Slurt,  H.  C. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Tennant,  J.  E. 
Turner,  W. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Waddington,  II.  S. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Whitraore,  T.  C. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Winnington,  H.  J. 
Wood,  T. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 


Church  Leases.]  Mr. Zamft/on wished 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  whether  it  was  his 
intention  this  Session  to  introduce  any 
measure  founded  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  on  Church  Leases.  The 
holders  of  that  property  could  not  at  pre- 
sent borrow  money  on  that  security,  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  question,  and 
it  was  of  importance  that  some  measure 
should  be  enacted  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  referred,  but  from  the 
many  difHculties  attendant  on  it,  he 
begged  to  say,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
propose  any  bill  on  the  subject  during  the 
present  Session,  but  early  next  Session  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  submit  to  the  House 
some  measure  that  would  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country. 

Canada.]  The  order  of  the  day  for  the 
resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  upon 
Canaday  and  the  first  resolutioD|*«« 
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Ctmada. 


"That  ii  is  Ihc  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
it  it  expedient  10  form  a  legidaliie  union  or 
tliQ  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lowei  Canada, 
on  the  principles  of  a  free  and  representative 
goverament,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  most 
conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  conlentinent  of 
the  people  of  ihe  united  provinces," 
having  beeo  read, 

Lord  John  Russell  asked  for  leave  [o 
withdraw  the  Teaolution  which  had  been 
read,  intending  immediately  to  ask  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill. 

Lord  Slanlei/  said,  that  his  objection 
the  other  day  was  to  the  mode  which  had 
been  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  Govcrn- 
meat.  His  desire  was,  that  no  opinion 
should  be  given  by  the  Home  as  to  the 
expediency  or  the  practicability  of  uniting 
the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  of  Lower 
Canada,  till  they  saw  the  details  of  the 
bill  to  effect  that  object;  and  as  the  nuble 
Lord  had  proposed  to  withdraw  the  reso- 
lution, which  aehe  (Lord  Stanley)  thought 
11 D necessarily  and  improperly  pledged  the 
House  to  the  abstract  principle,  his  pur- 
pose bad  been  altogether  answered.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  course  now  pro- 
posed, or  to  the  noble  Lord's  proceeding 
by  bill;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  most 
anxious  to  see  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
intended  to  deal[with  this  question,  for  it 
was  most  desirable,  not  only  for  this  coun- 
try, but  for  all  persons  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  that  the  views  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  be  known  at  as 
early  a  period  and  as  distinctly  as  pos- 
sible; and  he  regretted  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  think  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  carry  out  their  intentions  during  the 
present  Session.  The  interests  involved 
were  so  important,  that  it  was  desirable 
that  there  should  be  no  party  discussion; 
and  considering  what  had  passed,  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  colonies,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  that  there 
should  not  be  any  partial  debate  into 
which  topics  of  an  irritating  nature  might 
be  introduced  upon  the  present  occasion. 
He  would  therefore  content  himself  with 
stating  thesatisfaction  he  felt  at  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  he  would  abstain  altogether 
from  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the 
measure  till  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
bill. 

Resolution  withdrawn; 

Lord  John  Rwssell  would  proceed  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  bills,  which 
he  sMted  be  would  submit  when  he  wished 
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to  withdraw  tlie  resolution,  and,  vith  the 
noble  Lord,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary now  to  have  any  discussion,  or  to 
ask  for  the  opinion  of  the  House.  After 
what  he  had  stated  the  other  day  in  pro- 
posing that  resolution,  as  to  the  general 
views  of  her  Majesty's  Governmeat,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him,  nor  woald  it  be 
advantageous,  that  he  should  enter  into 
any  details  on  the  subject  of  Caoada.  He 
might  state  generally,  that  it  was  their 
opinion,  that  upon  the  whole,  it  was 
most  advantageous  that  the  two  proviaces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  should  be 
united;  but  that  it  would  expose  such 
union  lo  great  risk,  and  to  a  great  proba- 
bility of  failure,  if  they  did  not  previously 
take  all  possible  means  to  provide  for  !«• 
gislation  in  Lower  Canada,  so  that  no 
topics  of  irritation  should  exist  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  united  ' 
provinces.  With  this  view  he  proposed, 
that  till  the  period  of  the  union,  efficient 
and  certain  powers  should  be  intrusted  to 
the  Government  of  this  country,  and  to  the 
Governor  in  Canada,  for  enecting  this 
desirable  change  in  the  legislation  of  that 
colony.  Jt  was  stated,  that  practically 
[here  was  now  an  important  obstacle  to 
those  proceedings  which  were  necessary  to 
avert  immediate  danger.  He,  therefore, 
proposed  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  tem- 
porary continuance  of  the  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion for  the  suspension  of  the  constitution, 
so  that  the  colony  might  be  brought  to  a 
desirable  state  before  the  bill  for  the  union 
should  come  into  operation,  fij  the  new 
bill  he  intended  to  amend  the  Act  of  last 
Session  in  several  particulars.  He  pro- 
posed, in  the  first  place,  to  alter  that  clause 
of  the  Act  in  which  so  much  ditTerence  of 
opinion  was  expressed  last  Session  in  that 
House — a  difference  of  opinion  which  had 
extended  lo  the  judicial  bench  in  Canada. 
Ithad  been  stated  upon  high  authority,  not, 
indeed,  by  any  person  holding  any  judicial 
office,  but  by  persons  of  eminent  legal 
authority,  that  the  bill  of  last  Session  did 
not  authorise  the  Governor  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  to  take  other  im- 
mediate measuresto  prevent  treason.  He 
would  now  propose  to  alter  the  clause 
which  was  generally  known  as  Sir  William 
Follett's  clause,  and  to  limit  its  operation 
lo  measures  afFecling  the  clergy,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  or  affecting  the 
tenures  of  land.  It  was  stated  b;^  the  hoo. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  this  was  the 
principal  object  nhich  he  bad  ia  Yaw,  and 
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that  whatever  the  legal  effect  of  the  clause 
might  be,  he  did  not  intend  it  to  prevent 
necessary  measures  of  legislation.  Another 
inconvenience  which  was  felt,  was  the  want 
of  a  power  to  impose  taxes  for  strictly  local 
purposes,  such  as  the  watching,  and  the 
local  roads.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to 
alter  the  clause  introduced  by  themselves, 
and  to  give  power  to  impose  rates  and 
taxes ;  these  were  not  to  be  paid  into  the 
public  treasury,  but  to  be  applicable  only 
for  local  purposes,  for  the  watching  and 
the  roads.  He  likewise  proposed  that  the 
powers  given  under  that  Act  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  should  be  continued  for 
eighteen  months  beyond  the  period  at 
which  they  would  now  by  law  expire. 
That  Act  would  now  expire  in  November 
1840,  and  he  proposed,  that  with  the  al- 
teration to  which  be  alluded,  it  should  be 
continued  till  March  1842.  He  did  not 
say,  that  that  was  the  precise  period  of 
extension  that  was  necessary.  It  might 
be  possible  to  call  together  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  united  provinces  before 
that  time ;  but  it  was  better  to  state  in  the 
bill  a  time  beyond  which  it  was  improba- 
ble that  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  Act.  If  her  Majesty's  Government 
found  that  it  was  the  general  wish  and 
opinion  of  both  provinces,  that  the  united 
Assembly  should  meet  earlier,  the  special 
powers  given  by  this  bill  might  meet  at 
that  time.  With  regard  to  the  other  bill 
for  the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  as  a 
consequence  of  not  proceeding  to  enact  a 
law  in  the  present  Session,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  change  some  of  the  proposed 
provisions.  The  bill,  however,  which  he 
would  ask  leave  to  introduce,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  central  district  at 
Montreal  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  which 
the  government  should  be  carried  on, 
and  where  the  Assembly  should  meet. 
The  other  parts  of  Upper  Canada  and  of 
Lower  Canada  were  each  to  be  divided 
into  two  districts.  It  was  proposed,  that 
these  districts  should  be  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  municipal  districts 
for  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  rates  for 
all  local  purposes.  He  need  not,  then, 
enter  into  the  reasons  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, justified  such  a  proposition.  It  had 
been  intended  to  have  local  commissioners 
belonging  to  the  former  legislative  assem- 
blies of  Lower  Canada  and  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, to  ascertain  and  fix  the  districts  to 
return  members  to  the  united  Assembly; 
but  in  ooDfequence  of  the  recent  cbimge 


of  intention,  it  was  thought  better  that  the 
division  should  be  effected  by  direct  enact- 
ment by  the  Imperial  Parliament  receiving 
all  the  local  information  that  could  be 
obtained  as  to  the  boundaries  and  districts. 
Those  boundaries  and  districts  were  not 
defined  by  the  bill,  but  they  were  referred 
to  as  to  be  defined  in  the  schedule.  He 
had  said,  that  it  was. proposed  to  have  a 
central  district,  and  that  there  were  to  be 
four  other  districts.  Each  of  these  dis- 
tricts was  to  be  divided  into  nine  other 
divisions,  so  that  there  would  be  in  the 
whole,  supposing  each  such  division  to 
return  two  members,  ninety  members  for 
the  difierent  divisions  or  electoral  districts. 
In  addition  to  these,  he  proposed  that  the 
four  largest  towns  should  each  return  two 
members,  making  ninety-eight  members  in 
the  whole.  He  believed,  that  he  had 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  his  opinion 
as  to  the  Legislative  Council,  ^nd  other 
parts  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  local  legis- 
lature. He  would  not,  therefore,  now  go 
into  them.  It  would  be  better  that  the 
House  should  see  the  bill  itself,  and  judge 
of  its  provisions,  rather  than  that  he  should 
enter  into  any  further  explanation  at  pre- 
sent, and  he  would  content  himself  with 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re- 
unite the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  concurred  with  his 
noble  Friend,  in  thinking  that  in  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance,  it  would  be  better 
to  postpone  all  discussion  upon  the  bill 
till  they  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  provisions.  He  wished,  however,  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  one  or  two  questions. 
The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  he  had 
stated  his  views  with  respect  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  and,  as  he  understood  the 
noble  Lord,  that  council  ought  to  remain 
constituted  upon  the  same  principle  as  at 
present.  Upon  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance, without  meaning  to  provoke  any 
discussion,  he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  to 
explain  the  principle  on  which  the  council 
would  be  constituted?  The  other  ques- 
tion which  he  wished  to  ask  was,  whether 
the  elective  franchise  for  the  five  districts 
for  constituting  municipal  bodies,  having 
power  to  impose  local  rates  and  taxes, 
was  to  be  identical  with  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  the  counties? 

Lord  John  Russell  replied,  with  regard 
to  the  first  question,  that  what  he  had 
stated  upon  a  former  occasion  was,  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  depart  from  Uie 
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principle  that  the  Legislative  Council 
should  be  named  or  proposed  by  the 
Crown,  but  that  some  care  should  be 
taken,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  that 
House,  to  select  men  of  some  mark  on 
whom  the  confidence  of  the  Crown  had 
been  bestowed,  or  who  were  entitled  to 
confidence  in  consequence  of  the  elections 
of  the  people.  He  would  provide,  there- 
fore, that  the  Council  should  be  composed 
of  persons  who  had  either  held  some  office 
of  consequence  or  importance,  or  of  well- 
known  authority,  or  of  Members  of  the  As- 
sembly. Certain  qualifications,  therefore, 
were  to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  selection 
was  not  to  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  Go- 
vernor, who  could  not,  for  the  future,  ap- 
point persons  unknown  in,  or  not  belonging 
to,  the  province.  The  Members  of  this 
Council,  too,  were  not  to  be  appointed  for 
life,  but  were  to  hold  office  for  eight  years 
only.  With  regard  to  the  franchise,  the 
right  of  election  was  to  be  the  same  for 
the  municipal  and  the  general  elections. 

Sir  R.  Peel  inquired  whether,  at  the 
end  of  the  eight  years,  it  was  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  re-appoint  the  par- 
ties? 

Lord  J,  Russell  answered,  that  the 
Crown  was  to  have  power  to  re-appoint. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Lord  J.  Russell  next  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  and  amend  the 
fu^t  1  Vict.  c.  9,  for  making  temporary 
provision  for  the  Government  of  Lower 
Canada. 

Mr.  C.  Buller  would  not  allow  to  pass 
through  a  single  stage,  without  giving  to 
it  his  strenuous  opposition,  a  bill  to  conti- 
nue the  present  system  of  provisional  go- 
vernmenty  were  it  not  that  the  bill  not 
merely  continued  the  present  system,  but 
it  also  gave  to  the  Special  Council  a 
power  which  they  did  not  at  present  pos- 
sets. His  experience,  however,  of  Cana- 
da, convinced  him  that,  leaving  the  Spe- 
ciai  Council  with  its  present  limited  power, 
would  be  leaving  the  colony  without  any 
legislative  power  at  alL  A  bill,  therefore, 
having  for  its  object  to  give  to  the  Council 
further  powers,  ought  to  pass  in  some  form 
or  other »  though  he  would  oppose,  in  the 
most  strenuous  manner,  any  attempt  to 
continue,  unaltered^  the  present  provisional 
and  arbitrary  power  in  Lower  Canada. 

Sir  C.  Grey  would  venture  to  say,  with 
reference  to  what  bad  fallen  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Liskeard,  that 
Um  best  thing  th€  Goveromeot  or  ^i^^^ 


House  could  do,  under  present  circum- 
stances, was,  to  continue  the  powers  of 
the  Governor  and  Council.  The  only 
other  remark  he  had  to  offer,  related  to  a 
statement  which  he  had  heard  made,  that 
neither  the  Government  nur  the  Imperial 
Legislature  had  done  anything  to  extricate 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  it  was  placed.  That 
was  an  erroneous  view  of  the  case  ;  and  if 
hon.  Members  would  look  back,  they 
would  Bnd  that  much  had  been  done,  and 
that  they  were  now  in  a  situation  which 
rendered  them  more  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  en- 
counter,  than  they  were  five  years  ago. 
They  had  made  two  very  important  steps. 
They  had  suspended  the  Constitution,  a 
proceeding  which  he  considered  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Government,  and  they  had  got  into  their 
hands  those  revenues  which  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  carrying  on  the  go- 
vernment. The  revenue  of  the  colony  was 
more  than  double  what  was  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  government.  He  should 
not  trouble  the  House  further  at  that  time, 
but  reserve  his  remarks  until  the  bills 
which  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  were 
laid  upon  the  Table. 
Leave  given. 

Metropolis  Police  Bill.]  On  the 
motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  on  the  Me« 
tropolis  Police  Bill. 

On  clause  31, 

Captain  Boldero  objected  to  it,  because 
it  provided  that  the  superannuation  fund, 
out  of  which  the  half-pay  of  the  men  would 
have  to  be  paid,  would  accumulate  out  of 
stoppages  from  their  pay  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, of  fines  for  assaults  and  other  petty 
offences,  and  by  the  sale  of  (heir  old  cloth- 
ing. It  was  especially  unfair,  he  thought, 
that  the  proposed  stoppages  should  form 
any  part  of  the  fund.  Indeed,  as  the 
clause  stood,  the  superannuation  was  no 
boon  to  the  men,  but  their  absolute  right 
from  their  own  contributions.  They  were 
an  intelligent  body  of  men,  possessed  of 
great  physical  and  moral  courage,  and 
after  the  harassing  servitude  of  fifteen 
years,  were  deserving  of  half- pay  from  the 
public  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  as  a 
result  of  their  own  contribution.  He  had 
no  amendment  to  offer,  but  threw  out  the 
suggestion  to  the  framers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  said,  the  clause  had 
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been  inserted  to  eni^ble  the  Commissioners 
to  reward  those  who  suffered  in  the  ser- 
vice, or  remained  during  the  speoified 
period — a  power  not  previously  possessed ; 
and  by  a  very  trifling  reduction,  that  of 
50s.  a-year  from  their  pay,  with  the  other 
items,  they  would,  under  the  present  bill, 
be  provided  for  in  the  way  they  deserved. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  men.  In  this  the 
public  at  large  was  deeply  interested. 
Every  inducement  should  be  held  out  to 
respectable  and  well-behaved  men  to  be- 
come members  of  the  force;  for  upon 
them  much  of  public  liberty  and  safety 
depended,  and  the  protection  of  property  at 
all  times,  but  most  particularly  so  at  night. 
It  was  unwise,  therefore,  to  curtail  them 
of  their  pay.  And  he  did  not  think  that 
they  should  have  anything  short  of  52/. 
a«year;  indeed,  the  sum  first  proposed  to 
paid  to  them  was  60/.  a-year. 

Mr.  T,Duncombe  said,  that,  adding  the 
fines  for  assaults  and  other  minor  cases  to 
the  superannuation  fund  was  an  induce- 
ment to  the  men  to  commit  perjury. 

Mr.  Goulhurn  rejoiced  that  the  fines 
would  go  into  the  general  fund,  out  of 
which  the  superannuations  would  be  paid; 
and  it  was  too  much  to  suppose  that  the 
police  would  be  guilty  of  false-swearing 
for  so  indirect  a  mode  of  contributing  to 
theirown  superannuation,  particularlywhen 
they  would  have  to  wait  fifteen  years  for  a 
chance  of  participation. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed,  that  the 
necessity  for  the  creation  of  a  superannu- 
ation fund  had  been  long  obvious. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  clause  47,  which  provides  that  all 
booths,  caravans,  and  other  places  of  en- 
tertainment at  fairs,  shall  be  shut  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  until  h\\  in  the 
morning,  and  gives  the  police  a  power  to 
take  into  custody  the  keeper  of  such  place 
of  entertainment,  if  kept  open  beyond 
eleven  o'clock  or  before  six,  or  any  person 
present  in  such  place  of  entertainment  in 
violation  of  the  Act,  if  he  shall  have  re- 
fused to  quit  on  being  desired  so  to  do ; 
the  clause  further  imposing  a  penalty  of 
5L  in  the  former  case,  and  2/.  in  the 
latter. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  opposed  the  motion  as 
a  most  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  amusements  of  the 
public.  He  did  not  see  why  the  people 
should  not  have  as  much  right  to  stay  at 
a  fair  as  her  Majesty's  ministers  had  to  go 


to  Blackwall  to  eat  whitebait.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  concluded  by  moving 
the  omission  of  the  clause. 

The  Committee  divided,  on  the  question 
that  the. clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill.— 
Ayes  54 :  Noes  8 :  Majority  46 : — 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Abercromby,hon.G.R.  Nagle,  8ir  R. 

Aglionby,  Major  Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 

Baring,  F.T.  Pigot,  D.R, 

Blair,  J.  Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Butler,  hon.  Colonel  Pryme,  G. 

Chester,  H.  Rice,  E.  R, 

Clive,  E.  B,  Rickford,  W. 

Craig,  W.  G.  Rolfe,  Sir  R. 

Curry,  Mr.  Sergeant  Rundle,  J. 

Darby,  George  Russell,  Lord  J. 

Davies,  Colonel  Russell,  Lord  C. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E.  Rutherfurd,  rt.hon.  A. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A.  Smith,  B. 

Goulhurn,  rt.  hon.  II.  Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Steuart,  R. 

Hawes,  B.  Stewart,  J. 

Hohhouse,  T,  B.  Stock,  Dr. 

Hope,  G.  W.  Tancred,  II.  W. 

Ilorsman,  E.  Teignmouth,  Lord 

Kemble,  II.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F.  Warburton,  H. 

Law,  hon.  C.  E.  Williams,  W.  A. 

Litton,  E.  Wood,  Sir  M. 

Mackenzie,  T.  Wood,  T. 

Macleod,  R.  Young,  J» 
Marsland,  H. 

Maule,  hoB.  F.  tellers. 

Melgund,  Lord  Visct.  Dalraeny,  Lord 

Morris,  D,  Parker,  J. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Barnard,  E.G.  Salwey,  Colonel 

Dundas,  C.  W.  D.  Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergt. 

Finch,  F.  Williams,  W. 
Hodgson,  R.  tellers. 

Knatchbul),  right  hon.  Sibthorp,  Colonel 

Sir  E.  Duncombe,  T. 

Clause  agreed  to; 

On  Clause  67, 

Mr.  T,  Duncombe  thought,  that  the 
section  which  inflicts  a  punishment  of 
fourteen  days'  imprisonment  on  persons 
found  drunk  in  the  streets  should  be  al- 
tered, so  that  such  punishment  should  not 
be  inflicted  in  the  case  of  labouring  roen; 
Hitherto  the  discretion  vested  in  the  roa-^ 
gistrates  had  been  but  too  generally  exer. 
cised  in  favour  of  the  higher  classes. 
However,  he  thought  the  whole  clause 
objectionable,  because  it  was  confined  to 
a  particular  locality.  It  was  absurd,  that 
a  man  should  be  imprisoned  for  drunken- 
ness in  London,  while  he  might  go  down 
to  Windsor  and  get  drunk  without  being 
liable  to  any  other  punishment  than  a  fine 
of  five  shillings. 
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The  clause  was  amended  by  the  substi- 
tution of"  seven,"  days  for  "  fourteen." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  clause- 
Ayes  75 ;  Noes  7  :  Majority  66. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
Abercromby,hon.G.R.    Noel,  hen.  W.  M. 


Agliouby,  Major 
Alsager^  Capt. 
Archbold,  R. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baines,  £. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Collier,  J. 
ColquhouD,  J*  C. 
Curry,  Mr.  Sergeant 
DaTies,  Colonel 
DonkiD^  Sir  R.  S. 
Elliot,  hon.  John  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Finch,  F. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howick,  Lord  Visct. 
Hutton,  R. 
Kemble,  U. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knatchbull,    rt.   hon. 

SirE. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Marsland,  H. 


O'Connell,  J. 
OTerrall,  R.  M, 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,  rt.  hou.  Sir  W. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rick  ford,  W. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutherfurd,  rt.  hon.  A. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sandon,  Lord  Visct 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Smyth,  Sir  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stock,  Dr. 
Strutt,  E. 

Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergt. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Thorneley,  T. 
Vigors,  N .  A. 
Wallace,  R. 
"Warburton,  H. 
White,  A. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Winnington,  T.  E. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
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Mr.  Fox  Maule  said,  it  was  intended  to 
introduce  clauses  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  including  the  city,  on  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  report. 

Mr.  C.  Law  complained  that  this  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  pledge  given  to  the 
city.  It  was  promised,  that  the  principle 
of  the  new  enactment  should  not  be  intro« 
duced  into  the  city ;  but  it  seemed  to  be 
intended  to  introduce  the  substance  of  it 
in  details. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  said,  that  the  pledge 
applied  to  the  management  of  the  police 
force,  which  would  be  left  with  the  city. 
But  there  was  no  pledge  to  exempt  the 
city  from  any  changes  that  Parliament 
might  think  fit  to  make  in  the  criminal 
law. 

Sir  Matthew  Wood  said,  that  when  the 
clauses  extending  this  part  of  the  enact* 
ment  to  the  city  were  brought  up^  be 
would  be  happy  to  support  them. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.    Bill  reported. 


TELLERS. 

Maule^  F. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R. 


Morris,  D* 
Nicholl,  J. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Craig,  W.  G.  Williams,  W. 


Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Smith,  B. 


Wood,  T. 

TELLERS. 

Duncombe,  T. 
Darby,  Mr. 

Upon  clause  68, 

Mr.  Williams  said,  it  was  very  incon- 
sistent The  penalties  affixed  by  these 
clauses  to  petty  ofiences,  did  not  extend 
to  the  city  of  London.  He  believed,  in- 
deed, the  noble  Lord  would  not  venture  to 
Attempt  such  an  extension,  or  he  would  be 
frightened  out  of  it  the  next  day,  and  be 
counselled  by  the  hon.  Alderman  below 
him  (Sir  M.  Wood),  to  abandon  it,  in  or- 
der to  cDDciliate  the  good  will  of  the  citi- 
zens of  London. 


Imprisonment  for  Debt  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill.]  The  order  of  the  day  for 
the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  this  bill  was  read.  On  the  motion, 
that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair, 

Mr.  Sheppard  moved,  that  it  be  an  in- 
struction to  the  Committee,  to  introduce 
the  following  amendment: — "And  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  the  judgment  required 
by  the  beforesaid  act,  previous  to  a  debt- 
or's discharge,  subjecting  any  property  that 
may  otherwise  accrue  to  the  debtor,  at  any 
period  (exclusive  of  all  assets,  prospects, 
and  claims  set  forth  in  his  schedule),  shall 
cease  to  be  of  effect  beyond  the  term  of 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  discharge 
of  the  debtor." 

The  Attorney- General  felt  it  his  duty 
reluctantly  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Frome.  It  must  be  re* 
membered,  that  this  was  not  a  general 
bill  to  revise  the  law  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  but  merely  a  bill  brought  in  for  the 
speci6c  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the 
great  grievance  to  newspaper  proprietors^ 
which  compelled  them  to  insert  advertise- 
ments relating  to  insolvent  debtors  at  3s. 
each,  without  reference  to  the  length  to 
which  those  advertisements  might  ex- 
tend. 

Instruction  withdrawn. 

Bill  went  through  the  Committee ;  and 
to  be  reported.  ^ 
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High  Sheriff's  Expenses.^  On 
the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  High 
Sheriff's  Expenses  Bill, 

Sir  Edward  i^na/c^^uZ/ objected  to  pro- 
ceeding with  a  measure  of  so  much  import- 
ance at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  night.  The 
bill  had  now  advanced  to  its  last  stage,  but 
had  never  yet  been  discussed  or  considered. 
He  should  certainly  oppose  the  motion. 

The  House  divided. 

Ayes  40;  Noes  16 ;  Majority  24. 

List  of  the  Ayes* 


Adam,  Admiral 
Archbold,  R. 
Baines,  E. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Busfield,  W. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Hastie,  A. 
Jervis,  J . 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Maule,  hoD.  F. 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  John 
Morpeth,  Lord  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Fechell,  Captain 


Pigot,  D.  R. 
Power,  J. 
Pryroe,  G. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Rutherfurd,  rt.  hon.A. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Strutt,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Turner,  W. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Westenra,  hon.  U.  R. 
Winnington^  H.  J. 

Tellers. 
Davies,  Colonel 
Parrolt,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Burrougnes,  H.  N. 
Collins,  W. 
Darby,  G. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Finch,  F. 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
(Hmsditch,  T. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 


Hodgson,  R. 
Kelburne,  Lord  Visct. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergt. 
Williams,  W.  A. 


Baines,  E. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Busfield,  W. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Eliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Hastie,  A. 
Jervis,  J. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 


Tellers. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Barneby,  J. 

On  the  question,  that  the  bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  Barneby  objected  to  the  second 
clause,  because  the  Sheriffs  would  be  able 
to  appoint  their  own  dependents,  as 
javelin-men,  and  call  upon  the  county  to 
clothe  and  pay  them. 

He  moved  the  omission  of  part  of  the 
clause. 

Mr.  F.  T,  Baring  said,  that  the  sheriffs 
were  answerable  for  the  javelin- men,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  the  appointment. 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  clause  remain: — Ayes  36; 
Noes  17: — Majority  19. 

List  qf  tlie  Ayes. 
^Adaro,  Adqil,  Archholdi  R. 


Pigot,  D.  R. 
Power,  J. 
Pryme,  G. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutherfurd,  rt.  hon.  A. 
Salwey,  Col, 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  J. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  J. 


Mildmay,  P.  St.  John    Turner,  W. 

Morpeth,  Visct.  Warburton,  H. 

Morris,  D.  Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 

Norreys,  Sir  D.  J.  Winnington,  H.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 

G'Ferrall,  K.  M.  tellers. 

Parrott,  J.  Davies,  Col. 

Pechell,  Capt.  Wallace,  R. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Knatchbull,  right  hon. 

Brotherton,  J.  Sir  E. 

Burroughes,  H.  N.  Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Collins,  W.  Rice,  E.  R. 

Filmer,  Sir  E.  Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergt. 

Finch,  F.  Thompson,  Mr.  Aid. 

Gore,  O.  J.  R.  Williams,  W.  A. 
Grimsditch,  T. 

Hector,  C.  J.  tellers. 

Hobhouse,  T.  B.  Darby,  G. 

Hodgson,  R.  Barneby,  J. 

Bill  passed. 

Poor-law  Act.]  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  Bills,  one 
to  continue  the  Poor-law  Commission  for 
one  year,  the  other  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lative to  the  assessment  and  collection  *of 
rates  to  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act. 
He  had  already  stated,  that  it  was  too  late 
in  the  present  Session  to  introduce  the 
bill  he  had  originally  intended  as  to  de- 
tails, which  had  been  under  discussion 
both  in  the  House  and  before  a  Select 
Committee;  but  all  he  now  proposed  to 
do  was,  to  make  a  provision  to  prevent 
any  occurrence  to  put  an  end  suddenly  to 
the  Poor-law  Commissions.  The  bill 
would  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the 
commission  for  a  year  longer  than  it  would 
now  exist  by  law ;  it  would  now  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 
He  wished,  also,  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  system  of  the  collection  of 
rates.  Much  difficulty  and  inconvenience 
was  now  felt  in  the  collection  of  the  rates, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  authorities 
between  the  board  of  guardians  and  the 
overseers.  By  this  bill,  he  proposed  to 
enable  the  board  of  guardians  to  order  the 
collection  of  the  county  and  Qtt^r  ratef 
collected  with  the  poor-rates, 
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ment  which  justice,  reason,  and  wisdom  | 
dictate,  they  would  create  such  an  action 
in  the  public  mind,  which  would  again  act 
upon  Members  of  that  House — that  giving 
due  allowance  for  the  prevalence  of  ge- 
nerous feeling  among  English  gentlemen 
and  the  English  people,  if  the  people  would 
act  in  that  manner-*if  they  proceeded 
wisely  and  discreetly,  washing  their  hands 
of  all  insolence  and  violence — he  was  con- 
fident they  would  ultimately  secure  the 
attentive  consideration  of  that  House. 
Having  said  so  much,  he  should  now  read 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  which  was  to 
the  foll(»wtng  effect : — 

"That  it  might  please  their  honourable  House 
to  take  the  petition  into  their  most  serious  con- 
sideration, and  to  use  their  utmost  endeavour 
to  pass  a  law,  granting  to  every  man  of  lawful 
age,  sound  mind,  and  uncontaminated  by 
crime^  the  right  of  voting  for  Members  to  serve 
in  Parliament ;  that  they  would  cause  a  law 
also  to  be  passed,  giving  the  right  to  vote  by  the 
ballot ;  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  might 
in  no  case  be  of  greater  duration  than  one 
year;  that  they  would  abolish  all  property  qua- 
lifications, to  entitle  parties  to  sit  in  tlieir 
honourable  House ;  and  that  all  Members 
elected  to  sit  in  Parliament,  should  be  paid  for 
their  services.** 

He  would  trespass  no  longeron  their  time, 
but  move,  that  the  petition  be  now  brought 
lip.  This  produced  loud  laughter,  from 
the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  petition. 
The  hon«  Member  unrolled  a  sufficient 
portion  of  it  to  enable  him  to  place  one 
extremity  of  it  on  the  clerk's  table. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

National  Education.]  Captain  Al- 
tager  presenting  a  petition  from  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Horns  tavern,  Kennington, 
against  the  proposed  grant  for  National 
Education, 

Mr.  Hawes  begged  to  ask  his  hon. 
Friend  whether  he  presented  this  petition 
as  coming  from  the  meeting  over  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  presided. 

Captain  Altager  replied,  that  he  pre- 
sented the  petition  as  the  result  of  the 
resolutions  which  were  passed  at  the 
meeting  alluded  to. 

Hrk  HaweB  then  said  he  should  object 
to  the  petition  being  brought  up,  because 
he  held  in  his  hand  the  petition  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  out  into  thechaii  after  his 
hen*  Friend  had  been  turned  out  by  a 
majority  of  those  present.  This  gentle* 
roan,  who  was  himself  of  |)erfect  respect* 
ability,  and  the  son  of  a  highly  respecta- 


ble county  magistrate,  stated,  that  the 
majority  of  the  meeting  was  decidedly  op-i 
posed  to  the  views  of  his  hon.  Friend 
(Captain  Alsager),  and  those  who  sup- 
ported him  on  that  occasion ;  that  it  was 
not  a  public  meeting,  the  parties  being 
only  admitted  by  tickets,  and  be  protested 
against  the  petition  being  received  as 
that  of  the  meeting,  the  great  majority 
denying  any  acquiescence  in  it.  The  pe- 
titioner further  stated,  that  very  consider- 
able  confusion  took  place  at  tho  meeting, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  establish^ 
church  who  were  present  were  by  no 
means  peacemakers  on  the  occasion. 
His  hon.  Friend  having  represented 
this  as  a  petition  founded  on  the  reso- 
lutions passed  at  a  public  meeting, 
he  trusted  the  House  would  conskler,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  objecting  to  the  petition  being 
received  as  the  petition  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  House  should 
first  have  the  petition  read  to  know  whe- 
ther it  really  did  purport  to  be  the  peti- 
tion of  the  meeting. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  it  purported 
to  be  the  petition  of  the  undersigned  in- 
habitants, dtc. 

Mr.  Hawes  could  only  say,  that  his 
hon.  Friend  had  stated,  that  the  petition 
was  founded  upon  the  resolutions  ptned 
at  the  meeting.  If  it  was  not  the  pieiition 
of  the  meeting,  he,  of  course,  had  no  fur- 
ther objection  to  its  being  received. 

Captain  Alsager  could  only  repeat  what 
he  had  stated  before,  that  the  petition  wts 
the  result  of  the  meeting  over  which  he 
presided.  No  one  was  admitted  to  the 
meeting  without  a  card  similar  to  the  one 
which  he  then  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
bound  all  who  used  it  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  the  chairman.  Out  of  the 
1,200  persons  who  were  present  there 
were  about  200  Liberals,  who  made  sm 
incessant  noise  during  the  whole  time. 
He  endeavoured  to  make  an  explanation 
to  them,  and  to  point  out  to  them  that  the 
meeting  was  expressly  held  to  propose  and 
second  certain  resolutions.  Those  reso- 
lutions were  proposed  and  seconded  i  And 
he  told  the  parties  that  they  had  not  met 
there  to  discuss  the  question.  So  fiir 
from  being  turned  out  of  the  chair,  he 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  not  present  or  he  would  not 
have  said  so.  No  person  attempted  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  chair,  so  long  as  he 
chose  to  remain  in  it.     No  person  inter* 
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fered  with  his  sitting  there ;  but  after  he 
found,  that  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  a 
hearing  for  the  speakers  from  the  noise 
that  was  made^  then  he  certainly  did  leave 
the  room,  accompanied  by  500  or  600 
persons  around  him.  When  be  found, 
that  he  conld  not  get  a  hearing  he  held 
ttp  the  resolutions  in  large  letters  and  put 
them  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  he  was 
informed  by  many  gentlemen  who  were 
there,  that  they  were  passed  by  a  majority 
of  at  least  four  to  one.  After  he  left  the 
chair  there  was  a  rush  by  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  Liberals  to  take  possession 
of  it,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  more  vi- 
gorous  than  the  rest,  coming  on  the  plat- 
form, was  immediately  taken  into  the 
committee  room  by  some  of  his  (Captain 
Alsager*s)  friends,  when  he  said,  that  he 
had  come  there  only  as  a  listener.  When 
they  had  all  left,  and  it  was  dark,  and  the 
lights  were  put  out,  Mr.  Curling  took  the 
chair,  and  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion 
took  place.  Some  thoughts  were  enter- 
tained of  calling  on  the  police  to  act,  but 
the  policemen  said,  that  there  was  no  ac- 
tual mischief  done,  except  breaking  a  few 
chairs  and  benches,  therefore,  said  they, 
^let  them  eo,  if  anything  further  takes 
place  we  will  interfere.**  He  was  sorry 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
a  charge  having  been  made  against 
him,  he  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  give  it  a 
thorough  and  distinct  denial. 

Mr.  Kemhle  was  prevented  attending 
the  meeting,  but  as  it  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  that 
there  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Curling  and  his  party,  he  (Mr.  Kemble) 
begged  to  say,  that  all  whom  he  had 
seen,  who  had  attended  the  meeting 
concurred  in  saying,  that  the  majority 
was  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  re- 
solutions proposed  by  his  worthy  col- 
league. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Lord  J.  Russell  moved  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  House  going  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply. 

Lord  Stanley  rose  in  conformity  with 
the  notice  which  he  had  given,  in  con- 
formity, as  he  believed,  with  the  senti- 
ments of  a  vast  majority  of  those  petition- 
ers, who  in  almost  unprecedented  numbers 
had  represented  their  feelings  and  their 
wishes  to  the  House,  in  accordance  he 
believed,  too,  with  a  large  and  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  country,  not  to  meet  the  Government 


proposition  by  any  doubtful  or  ambig^ 
uous  motion,  not  to  get  rid  of  it, 
by  a  side  wind,  or  by  availing  him- 
self of  any  Parliamentary  forms  or  tech- 
nicalities to  secure  an  incidental  defeat, 
but  at  once  to  grapple  fairly  and  openly 
with  the  Ministerial  proposition,  at  once 
to  oppose  the  plan  or  plans,  which* 
ever  it  might  be,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  a  national  system  of  education.  He 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to  the 
proposition  forgiving  a  direct  control  over 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  any  board  or 
committee,  or  to  any  body,  call  it  by  what 
name  they  would,  so  composed,  and  so 
constituted  as  to  be  decidedly  and  exclu- 
sively political  in  its  character,  and  neces- 
sarily fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  its 
composition,  and  in  which  there  was  no 
element  of  a  defined  or  fixed  principle  of 
action,  and  into  which  from  its  constitu- 
tion and  composition  it  was  impossible  that 
it  could  so  happen,  that  a  single  individual 
could  be  admitted  of  those  who  were  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  entitled  to  superintend 
the  moral  education  and  to  direct  the 
spiritual  instruction  of  the  people.  He 
might  have  suffered  the  House  to  go  into 
committee  of  supply,  and  in  that  com- 
mittee he  might  have  objected  to  the 
grant  of  30,000/.  which  the  Government 
proposed  ;  but,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  well 
knew  to  what  misrepresentations  he  should 
have  been  subjected ;  he  knew  well  the 
charges  which  would  have  been  brought 
forward,  the  insinuations  which  would 
have  been  made,  and  the  calumnies  which 
would  have  been  promulgated,  if  he  had 
followed  such  a  course.  It  would  have 
been  said,  that  he  and  those  with  whom 
he  acted,  had  resisted  an  object  which 
was  of  paramount  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community,  that  they  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  had  prevented  the  Go- 
vernment from  providing  from  the  public 
funds  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
But  another  plan  was  open  to  him.  He 
might  have  introduced  a  specific  motion 
directly  condemning  the  plan  of  national 
education  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government,  and  he  might 
have  taken  the  sense  of  the  House  on  that 
motion.  He  had  thought  at  one  time 
that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  was  de- 
sirable, and  bad  intended  to  follow  it,  but 
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,,jiLl.i.(l.  I.iiul   lii    li»4<!  uiilillvf    hull,   lilt:    ml 

.ill  alU.JaUoii    Kt\    \\»K    bu:iliii(iV  ('lati;it..       iW  '  i^   hrJS'.   lilUC. 

vYiJil''!  il!..o  Ji:fii   lo  (lit    K«  )/<ii')  ot  Uit.-  rjUlU-  I 

ti:iUii  ol  1'  ^>/,  111  vviiuri.  'ill- h|#<;<;ia!  iillcu' 

lii.ij   <'t    iVli.lilU^lr   MUc  'til(.<.li;J  Iv  t(t('  <:ab«;t: 

•  «t  v.'idijvvi   vv'tLli  i'liilUii.ii  ;  *j\  lui  li  wlio  wt:ii 

jiuiiiiil    bi:lc»ii     ilti     J^<^i -law    iitUiii     lirU<  ' 

.iKvi,  wi..>  i.ui.1  Ulu  f..i.iihi.t:  \iuC  |ii:i- : -*•';■•"'  ,  »'"•-    ■»»'  '^'^^^ 

'  T'  '_  ,        !i«'ir'ii    '  i^iivii;:;;   ■  aii     :     i 

.  ujtst  wlii^   Wi.li     uiiivijii     l«-     «.«•'!•  >■  iiO    U^   ( 


llii     |jii#|.i.;.i  (i     l.jil    V.I..     '.1:   y    l«^    ;,ihi     |<.ii     ii   ■    »'i.-Hii./ii     pi-n-.-.:n-_ 


'|jjii.i  I  xjiil  >    i<>    li  y     !.•>     iiUM  It*') 
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Ill    ii,.{|  i.,ii!  ii:  II  I'll  i  /  pi  I  :•  >  <  4    iv  I'  i.  II  t<|ji  <;' 
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Wi     n"Fe-     I     IS- 
nuiauc     I  "  hr  '.ai      BiU  — 
l.iMi'  ..  l;.ii'   i}rui->*'..oi'Jiiicr    JL^cuiBlia^ 

J»     L-i-.    f.a     c    Iaa:ifsr»tiLT.     rrac 

MuiistcTifc  y.iiL:   :c-   Nauoiik    Zlooite 

luieiiut  O'  Canicra-.T;.     rxm..  ^*i:.  .  tc 

i.iiiici. .  Inni  li^^nytiiirc.  ((  t:>-  sain  ciiec:  >— i;  j^ir 
i>!iiii{;iiuii..  IriMi  til'  ^'imiin'.-  oii  JLiccaie  '^  ici:*.aus 
M<     'xjiifMii.    fir    L:a<.iiiliii;    Xiivv    H'jUT     c.     Ifusxiwk: 

'  IIIII4I-I  fiiiiins  inili  iHiuru*.  (L:x:r'>:iifrL:rt. .  ic  .^  tT- 
nil  v>*  l.iiiivii'.iui.  vritiiuii:  lLi.ii;:iou  lesi.  troc.  irresL 
}Iuim:.    lur  4>  I.  iiiluru.  I'cuii'-  I'u-u^iv 

'J  I  1. 1-.  I  V  ij  N  jL,  Lo  VFT."  Lord  ^ronaiua: 

ilini  \i;iy  ^^ital  uujcielY  p:t'vaiitici  Ttiimivc 
i.o  iJii,  fijy.liiUfj^sjf;*:  of  peact  ir  ih* 
Jit  vu'-».       It  wai;    for  very  iull;*   ruoaunB 


iiii {II. riding  hobiiljtieB  in  that  quarter  were 
uii  founded. 


i>    111. 

1 :  4   ill II  ;■    I  i.iii  t^tiiilii  «l<i  iiiiii  \\,\  *  i\  *'.\*  «.>l 

..i^ll.^,    ll.-.l    111     l.it'l    i:'/l    K;'   'I'.'llCil)  0(>|i*Jh«.«J 

li   III  ii.-i  <i  ii   Uti  fciiiv  piJiiy  i>ui{if/bt.     IJi 

liil^l.l     til    fi«^l     iiiiVi     «>]>ji«>4.<J   (•.;  (lit    ^^Vlli 
ll)U.;■l■llal^,    i;U>    i\r    il     ^vll^    now  •jmlt     jtu- 
|MfaMliit.   I.tj  ^,1  I  I  cj  <^f  >lit  r  v.^li-fii    liity  t>JU^f 
iiuiLi.    tlii   Li^.i  i^f  ii.      iJi    li.'.'i   {>t  ibvi>ul!jr 

iii'i'lVWi     ^Uiit     ill  li  lit  M^ll     tc/iii    Vtit-    (^f     l<;t. 

t  iiiiiiiiu.rioiiiii-,   iVii.  liiftVK,  vvlitiuvc-i   Ik. 

IkuI  Im'l  «.*  t  ii.i'^ii    ••/   '•iii:-.'l   liiin  ;    bijf   lit       iii»^tl    «J«;tilSiW';    llittl    pea'je  shouid     l»t  pTC^ 

liiitl  h"  il  i.<j  Hill' Il  III  Ml. It  I  It'jfii  {/uri.b  of  ■  bt.jvxd  jri  tl*iil  quurtei  of  llifc  wurid.  and 
I  In  l>ill  n^  Il  .-i.'^'^'J.  iInii  I  <  v*o'jl«J  i>«.  j'lu'l  i  li».  Lopj.d  ifjbti  Ijis  Tiob  t  Flit  lid  would   be 

y*t     !•*      il    »ili.*n«l,     iiri'l     lMi;.i<.d     fljul    lii*.  I  uM»:    to    tlUlC    tO    llit    HoUSe    \\i'al    LUC     Tf;- 

«iLuii'uliiii  ill  woijt'J  iioi  U  iiiu.'ii  1.0  depend  ;  j^vru    atid    luntouis  uhicb    Lad    receoilv 
up'^ii  tiijy  Uil  wliuii  Mufr  nvi  iiktjy  i/i  pubb  i  reiii;lied    tiiie    country  on    ibe  subject   of 
iH    (liv    piibi'iit    iScbbioij.       'iW    bttbluidy 
«  luUbft,   t:b{/t.<  lyliy,    Mub    bO   di^Mij    ihtil    it 

Mr#H  jM'ifiei'liy  ni*^i%n[nv\it:u^i\Ar     *juf:  |^uit  VjKcourit    Melbourne   stated    in    replv, 
wM   ivUlly  «tt<:i>ij»i«ti'iit    yM\U  liiv  oLlicr,  j  tljui  ite  coterLaiiied  con  Aden  t  hopeg  that 

vtifj  I  Iir-  jijfii^t«  fiud  buid  »'ii*l  tL«;y  r:»,iijld  publlo  tranquillily  would  be  preserved  in 

put  iiu  M/ubttgrii/iii  upotj  it,     Ik'  hopf'd  tiie    couDtrier    aliudod    to.     Bat,  :is   the 

lUt:  uiAfU:  hjttj  would  i!j<t'/»Ju«c  a  UtU  to  urcoun-s  whirh    had  arrived    lately   were 

civut  up  till  br*  point*,  uutl  ii  would  b'MJf:!-  of  a  THore  xncnaciDg  chaiarlcr  than    for- 
luiti  of  U  iti/  ( (If  III  d. 

^•^il  A.  Ktiuuhhttd  iMi:?lii  «?"',  Tioiii  III'? 

aii#>'lM^  *i\  uny  oppobiMon  1o  tlx:  tiohic; 
J/>rd'<  iiiotiotip  tliut  It  wiib  not  ihtr  ifiKn- 
IWN  of  fhiil  :&idi;  of  til*'  H'^ur?  lo  opnoti: 
ttiiT  oliblucJir  to  ibr  iritff;«liirlioii  of  ihobn 
liilu,  llir  l<rj(fr.'llcil,  huwcrvri,  ihiil  ihrj 
noUcf  Lord  hiid  not  hroiip;ht  (otwaid  ihi; 
ni'fiiburd  \\*:  hnd  iniiMiilriJ  (o  piopobu  with 
M'>pi<-I  tolhib  Muhjirt,  lit  an  railuT  priinil 
Iff  ijir  licbbion,  wlnn  ir  iiu;:lit  hr  fully  ruii- 
biiji'iird.  Ill'  tlioii(/,lil  tliitt.  with  M!h|H'rt  to 
thu  hillf  f<»r  ihu  iiMrxniiriil  anil  rolli'dton 
of  latoi,  il  nti^'.hl  not  lo  ho  hiuii|>hl 
fill  Will  (1  ul  Mil  udviinml  u  piMJdd  uf  ilm 
Srviiiiti. 

Imd./.  /t'liAXr// hnpril  llir  l\iin.  hi\rnnrl 
wiuilil  i^ivi*  hiH  alltfiiliini  in  Ihal  \iill  whrn 
in  i\in\niit(i'i\  and  ho  rihuuhl  lir  hiippy  to 


incrly,  he  could  not  answrr  the  ipicBtion 
Ko  Butisfncloiiiy  as  h«  wirihi-d. 


I'liiNTivr:  TIM  Hini.!'- -(Sfori.ANij).] 
Thn  Diiko  of  Montntn'  pii'M'iitcd  ti  Pe- 
tition fi'iiin  thii  SiMialf  of  tint  Univer- 
Mity  of  tihttignw,  piayin^;;'  that  measures 
ini(;ht  hit  iiiht|i|iil  lo  .iccmv  curivctncss 
in  piiiitin^  ihu  Ihhli'  in  SiMilaml. 

Till'  Mitil  I  if  /^l(/l/l•ll/^lrl  said,  this 
wiii  a  rtiiliji  ft  of  |\irat  inttMOst  and  im- 
poitinn-i'  to  thr  t'hnu'h  \^(  Scotland,  and 
ho  ^hllnlll  with  to  know  whether  he 
li^^htly  uinln-ilooil  tho  iniintionof  Oovcra- 
iurnt  xMth  it-n|M>it  lit  ihi*  i'hi)n);e  they  were 
ithoiit  to  in.ikt*  in  tht*  piosoiil  system  of 
nintnii;  thi*  Uihh'.  Ilr  uiulorstood  that 
ihniy  wa^  to  ho  |(ivon  (o  all  |)eraoiit  to. 
I--     '     ■>  Hihlr.  hill  ihiU   a  c*i1'  > ' 
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were  to  be  appointed  on  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility would  rest  to  see  that  the  edi- 
tions printed  were  conformable  with  the 
authorized  versions. 

Viscount  Melbourne  readily  admitted 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
object  which  the  Government  had  in  view 
by  their  plan  was  to  have  the  Bible  dis- 
seminated throughout  Scotland  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
price  was  not  enhanced  on  the  plea  that 
a  privilege  had  been  granted  for  the 
benefit  or  any  particular  person.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  determined  that  suf- 
ficient care  should  be  taken  to  secure, 
as  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  correct 
copies  of  the  Bible,  which  should  be,  un- 
der proper  superintendence,  printed  ex- 
actly according  to  the  authorized  version 
now  in  use.  With  that  view,  the  plan 
which  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) had  recommended  to  the  Crown  was, 
that  a  Board  should  be  instituted  con- 
sisting of  the  Lord  Advocate  for  the  time 
being,  the  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, two  divines,  and  two  learned 
laymen^  who  should,  from  time  to  time, 
inspect  the  publication  of  the  sacred 
writings,  in  order  that  the  correctness  of 
the  copy  might  be  properly  certified.  It 
was  also  proposed  that  the  free  importa- 
tion into  Scotland  of  Bibles  printed  in 
England  according  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion should  be  allowed,  such  copies  being 
examined  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board; 
and  that,  when  a  copy  was  transmitted 
to  the  Board,  no  fee  or  reward  should  be 
taken  for  certifying  its  correctness. 

Emigration*  of  Free  Negroes.]  Lord 
Brougham  wished  to  ask  if  her  Majesty's 
Government  had  taken  any  steps  with  re- 
gard to  the  Colonial  Legislatures  of  An- 
tigua and  Montserrat,  to  revoke  certain 
laws  which  prevented  the  removal  or  emi- 
gration of  free  negroes  from  one  island  to 
another ;  Qd.  or  Id.  per  day  sterling  was 
the  amount  of  wages  given  at  Montserrat 
and  Antigua,  whilst  the  negroes  could  get 
2s,  6d.  in  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
if  allowed  to  emigrate. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanhy  said,  the 
subject  had  engaged  his  very  anxious  at- 
tention. He  could  not  say  at  that  moment 
that  any  steps  had  been  taken  to  induce 
the  L^;ulatures  of  Antigua  and  Mont- 
serrat to  recoDiider  laws  passed  in  1 836, 
4Mhwb  the  Re  »*  Attent  had  been  given. 
JjrV*  -^     ••  •     >— -,  'kf  this 


moment  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 
it.  He  had  had  communications  with 
different  individuals  on  the  subject,  who 
were  concerned  both  with  the  new  and 
the  old  colonies.  He  was  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  should 
turn  his  attention  to  it. 

Lord  Ashhurton  thought  there  ought  to 
be  no  restraint  on  the  negroes,  since  the 
Apprenticeship  was  over. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  it  was  necessary 
to  take  some  precautions  to  prevent  the 
negroes,  who  were  not  so  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves  as  white  people, 
from  being  ill-treated  and  sold  to 
French  or  Portuguese  colonies.  The  only 
limit  that  should  be  allowed  should  be  to 
take  care  that  nothing  of  that  kind  took 
place. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday y  June  14,  1839. 

MiNUTRs.]    Bill.    Read  a  third  time :— DiUs  of  Exchange. 

Petitions  pmcnted.  By  Lordii  Dungannon,  Ilothani,  s..a. 
don,  Ashley,  Stanley,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Sin  R.  Peel, 
II.  IngKw,  J.  Graham,  W.  Follctt,  O.  Clerk,  C.  Burrcll, 
Mcsurs.  Frcslificld,  Hindley,  Alsagcr,  Wynn,  Pakington, 
Law,  Darby,  Kcmble,  Acland,  Puiey,  B.  Baring,  Glad- 
stone, an<l  a  number  of  other  Members,  from  an  Im- 
mense number  of  i^accs,  against  the  Ministerial  plan  for 
National  Education. — By  Messrs.  Wyse,  A.  Whytc,  P. 
Thomson,  Hindley,  C.  Lushington,  Divett,  Pryme,  Bui- 
ler,  and  Sir  Stephen  Lushington,  from  a  niunber  oC 
-  places,  in  fiivour  of  the  Government  plan  for  National 
EducaUon. 

National  Petition — Tiir  Char- 
tists.] Mr.  T,  Attwood  said,  in  rising  to 
present  this  very  extraordinary  and  im- 
portant petition,  he  was  aware  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  would  not  allow  him 
to  enter  upon  any  general  statement  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  referred,  nor  to  go 
into  a  defence  of  the  great  principles  which 
were  there  set  forth.  He  should,  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  keep  strictly  within  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  House,  as  the  pro* 
per  line  of  conduct  to  be  observed  by 
Members  on  presenting  petitions,  and 
confine  himself  to  a  statement  of  the  sub- 
stance and  contents ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
the  House  would  indulge  him  by  permit- 
ting him  to  say  a  few  words — a  few  words 
only — in  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
as  regarded  his  own  personal  position  in 
connection  with  the  petition.  The  peti- 
tion originated  in  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham. It  was  adopted  there  at  a  very 
numerous  meeting  on  the  6(h  of  August, 
last  year.     Having  been    so  adopted,  it 
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^'M  ihen  forwardoti  to  Glas^yow,  where,  in 
A  *hoil  time,  it  nvt^vrd  no  less  a  number 
than  the  M^n:Uuro<  of  90,0CK>  honest,  in- 
%ln«(iion$  men  ;  awA  it  atVrwanls  received 
ihc  *>«?«> *'wrcii  *M'  noArly  iho  $amo  number 
At  l^ni^uni^hAm  *n*i  the  ncijihbourhood  of 
\\Mi\  u^an.  Me  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of 
txv»^  hundofs)  And  fomteen  towns  and  vil- 
U^L^^jn  d<I^Vrent  jvirl*  of  l»roat  Hritain, 
^hetv  the|Vt  tion  h.id  Iveen  dchberately 
Ad«^)M<st  ;ind  »():ne«l ;  :)nd  it  was  now  prc- 
*riif^l  to  thai  UouM^  with  1  .OS 0,000  si j?- 
n«<\tiV9,  \\\c  lesuh  of  not  h\<»  than  »')00 
l^uWie  m«vtinj;"*,  wineh  had  been  hold  in 
sn|^)SMt  of  the  |>uneiples  ^\>ntainod  in  this 
ivtittoo  \t  eaeh  of  ihose  meetiujfs  there 
hAd  Kvn  or.e  unuenalanxivHis  cry  of  dis- 
tiv^M  di!kti>(';^s.  he  must  sav.  lone:  disre- 
^sMvKn)  ^v  thAt  House,  vet  existing  lor  years 
di>ii^s»  whieh  had  oausi'd  much  discon- 
%t\\\  Amount  the  workin,^  |>eopK\and  which 
dis^vnieiu  was  create^l  by  the  lonp  suHor- 
in^  and  crievanoes  which  that  class  of  the 
|Hs^|de  had  endured,  and  so  long  utterly  dis- 
reiSarded  by  the  |vople*s  represent  ait  ves  in 
that  Mouse,  [(V,/e»',  ori/er.]  He  hoped 
thi)  House  wouUI  listen  to  what  he  said, 
and  would  atVonI  due  attention  to  a  peti- 
tion so  universally  signed ;  that  the  House 
would  not  say,  l>ocauso  the  petitioners 
wore  merely  liuiubio  working  men  that 
thoir  opinions  should  be  disregarded,  and 
that  their  grievances  should  not  be  con- 
aideriHi  and  redressed.  Ho  sincerely 
trusted  that  such  would  not  be  the  case. 
It  would  Ite  a  most  serious  grievance  and 
oflrtuct)  to  these  people  who  signed  the 
{Mtition,  if  such  wero  to  bo  the  result  in 
the  prosence  of  their  delegates,  who  had 
lM>«n  allowed  to  bo  present  to  witness  its 

} presentation;  and  it  would  be  most  pain- 
ed for  him  to  have  to  state  such  a  re- 
sult, and  to  carry  back  a  report  to  those 
who  had  intrusted  the  petition  to  his 
hands  that  it  had  been  treated  with  any 
symptoms  of  disregard  or  disrespect  by 
that  I  louse.  The  men  who  signed  the 
petition  wero  honest  and  industrious— ^f 
sober  and  unblemished  character— men 
who  have  uniformly  discharged  the  duties 
of  good  members  of  society  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, and  wht)  had  always  obeyed  the 
laws.  Gentlemen  enjoying  the  wealth 
handed  down  to  them  by  hereditary  de- 
scent, whose  wants  were  provided  for  by 
the  estates  to  which  they  succeeded  from 
their  forefathers,  could  have  no  idea  of 
tho  privations  suffered  by  the  working 
men    of  this  country.    Yet   at  all  the 


meetings  which  have  been  hrid,  the  per- 
sons attending  them  had  confined  ihem- 
sclves  strictly  to  the  legal  parsuit  of  liieir 
constitutional  rights,  for  the   purpose  of 
remedying  the  extreme    sufferings  vhidi 
they   had   endured  for    so    many  yean. 
They  had  seen  no  attempt  to  relieve  their 
sufferings,  whether  they  were   Land-IooiB 
weavers,  artisans,  or  agricultural  labour- 
ers— no  matter  what  they  might  be,  siill 
there  was  no  relief.     They  met  with  no 
support,    or  even   sympathy,    from    that 
House,  and,    therefore,    they  felt    them- 
selves bound  to  exercise  every  legal  and 
constitutional  effort  within   their  power  to 
recover  the  whole  of  their  constitational 
rights.     All  that  these  honest  men  said 
was,  that  the    Members   of  that    House 
by  birth,  parentage,  habits  of  life,  wealth, 
and     education,    had    not    shown    that 
anxiety  to  relieve  the  sufferings   and  re- 
dress the  wrongs  of  the  working  classes, 
which  they  believed  to   be    their   rights, 
as  enjoying  the  privileges  of  British  sub- 
jects.    Therefore,  they  had  adopted  the 
extreme  course  of  entering  upon   that  se- 
parate path,  with  the  view  of  endeavoar- 
mg  to  recover    those  ancient  privileges 
which  they  believed  to  form  the  original 
and  constitutional  right  of  the  Commons 
of  England.     For   many  years   they  had 
hoped  and  trusted  that  such  an  effort  on 
their  part  would  not  be  needed.     They 
hoped  it  might  be  spared,  and  they  placed 
their  confidence  in  that  hope  to  the  protec- 
tion which  they  looked  for,  and  which  they 
were  taught  to  expect  they  should  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  of  England. 
He  sht>uld  now  read  a  brief  extract  from 
the  petition.     It  stated,  that  they   only 
sought  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  dav's 
work :  and  that  if  they  could   not   give 
them  that,  and  food  and  clothing  for  their 
families,  then  they  said  they  would   put 
forward  every  means  which  the  law  al- 
lowed,  to  change   the  representation    of 
that  House;  that  they  would  use  every 
effort  to  act  upon  the  electors,  and  that 
by  these  means  ultimately,  reason   thus 
working  upon  influence,   they  should  pro- 
duce such  a  change  as  would  enable  them 
to  succeed  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
views  and  wishes.      He  trusted  in  God 
they   would  succeed,  and  obtain  all  the 
objects     sought     for    in    the     petition. 
The    first    thing    sought    for    by    these 
honest  men,  every  one  of  whom  produced 
by  his  labour  four  times  more  to  the  coun- 
try than  they  asked  for  in  exchange,  was 
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a  fair  subsistence— and  yet  their  country 
refused  them  one-fourth  of  the  value  of 
their  labours.  Not  only  did  the  country 
do  that,  but  some  of  them  had  only  three 
days'  wages  in  the  week,  and  hundreds  of 
them  were  paying  400  per  cent,  increase 
on  debts  and  taxes.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  House  would  not  be  surprised,  that 
these  honest  men  should  have  used  rather 
strong  language  under  trying  circumstan- 
ces. The  first  clause  of  the  petition  was 
for  universal  suffrage;  that  representa- 
tion should  be  co-equal  with  taxation — 
the  ancient  constitutional  law  of  Eng- 
land. It  said,  that  they  had  been 
bowed  down  to  the  earth  for  a  series  of 
years.  That  capital  produced  no  profit 
•—that  labour  afforded  no  remuneration. 
They  came,  therefore,  before  the  House  to 
say,  that  the  capital  of  the  master  must 
not  be  deprived  of  due  reward—that  the 
labourer  must  have  a  return  in  wages  for 
his  labour — and  that  the  laws  which  made 
money  dear,  and  labour  cheap,  must  be 
abolished.  The  petition  next  demanded 
universal  suffrage,  in  the  language  of  their 
forefathers,  as  expressed  in  the  celebrated 
Petition  of  Right.  Then  it  showed  that  the 
constitution  guaranteed  freedom  of  elec- 
tion, and  contended,  that  to  secure  free- 
dom of  election,  vote  by  ballot  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  therefore  vote  by 
ballot  was  a  constitutional  right.  It  fur- 
ther declared,  that  agreeably  to  the  acts  of 
settlement.  Parliaments  were  ordered  to  be 
triennial,  or  more  frequent ;  and  therefore 
the  petition  asked  for  annual  Parliaments. 
Then  it  declared,  that  Members  should  be 
paid  for  their  attendance  in  Parliament, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Andrew 
Marvel,  and  as  he  might  now  easily  esta- 
blish, if  he  thought  proper,  in  Birmingham. 
That  was  the  ancient  law.  Members  were 
paid  by  those  who  sent  them  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  petitioners  were  of  opinion, 
until  that  right  was  restored,  they  should 
not  have  members  who  would  properly  feel 
and  understand  the  wants,  and  real  inter- 
ests Qf  the  people.  The  fifth  demand  was, 
that  the  property  qualification  of  Members 
should  be  abolished.  In  all  these  five 
points  he  most  cordially  agreed,  and  he 
most  sincerely  hoped  that,  by  the  progress 
of  public  opinion,  the  day  might  not  be 
distant  when  the  whole  of  those  five  points 
would  be  granted  to  the  people;  and 
that  they  would  have  them  in  full  weight 
mod  measure,  and  no  mistake  about  the 
Daatlerk 
YQUXLVIII.    {BKJ 


Sir  O.  H,  Smyth  rose  to  order.  The 
hon.  Member  had  transgressed  the  r  les 
of  the  House.  It  was  a  distinct  rule  of 
the  House,  hat  no  Member  should  make 
a  speech  on  presenting  a  petition,  and  he 
could  not  believe  that  any  member,  with 
that  ridiculous  piece  of  machinery  (the  im- 
mense petition  had  been  rolled  into  the 
House),  would  be  permitted  to  adopt  a 
course  that  had  been  uniformly  refused  to 
himself  and  others. 

The  Speaker,  as  the  hon.  Member  had 
appealed  to  him,  must  certainly  say,  that 
no  Member  had  a  right  to  speak  at  any 
length  on  presenting  a  petition.  But  when 
the  House  considered  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  the  position  in  which  the 
hon.  Member  was  placed,  perhaps  they 
would  see  that  there  were  grounds  for 
granting  some  indulgence  in  the  matter. 

Sir  G.  H.  Smyth,  as  an  individual, 
must  enter  his  protest  against  the  course 
adopted  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham. 

Mr.  Attwood  was  thankful  for  the  in- 
dulgence extended  to  him,  and  would  only 
trespass  a  few  minutes  longer  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  But  he  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  his  own 
peculiar  situation.  Although  he  most  cor- 
dially supported  the  petition,  was  ready  to 
support  every  word  contained  in  it,  and 
was  determined  to  use  every  means  in  his 
power  in  order  to  carry  it  out  into  a  law, 
he  must  say,  that  many  reports  had  gone 
abroad,  in  regard  to  arguments  said  to 
have  been  used  in  support  of  the  petition 
on  different  occasions,  which  he  distinctly 
disavowed.  He  never,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  recommended  any  means,  or 
inculcated  any  doctrine  except  peace,  law, 
order,  loyalty,  and  union,  and  always  in 
good  faith,  not  holding  one  face  out  of 
doors,  and  another  in  that  House ;  but  al- 
ways in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same 
feeling,  fairly  and  openly  doing  all  that 
he  could  as  a  man,  a  patriot,  and  a  Chris- 
tian, to  work  out  the  principles  which  he 
maintained,  and  to  support  the  views  of 
the  petitioners.  He  washed  his  hands  of 
any  idea,  of  any  appeal  to  physical  force. 
He  deprecated  all  such  notions — he  repu- 
diated all  talk  of  arms — he  wished  for  no 
arms  but  the  will  of  the  people,  legally, 
fairly,  and  constitutionally  expressed — and 
if  the  people  would  only  adopt  his  views, 
and  respond  to  his  voice — if  they  would 
send  up  similar  petitions  from  every  parish 
in  England,  and  go  on  using  everv  argu- 
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ment  which  justice,  reason,  and  wisdom 
dictate,  they  would  create  such  an  action 
in  the  public  mind,  which  would  again  act 
upon  Members  of  that  House — that  giving 
due  allowance  for  the  prevalence  of  ge- 
nerous feeling  among  English  gentlemen 
and  the  English  people,  if  the  people  would 
act  in  that  manner — if  they  proceeded 
wisely  and  discreetly,  washing  their  hands 
of  all  insolence  and  violence — he  was  con- 
fident they  would  ultimately  secure  the 
attentive  consideration  of  that  House. 
Having  said  so  much,  he  should  now  read 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  which  was  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"  That  it  might  please  their  honournble  House 
to  take  the  petition  into  their  most  serious  con- 
.^ideration,  and  to  use  their  utmost  endeavour 
to  pass  a  law,  granting  to  every  man  of  lawful 
age,  sound  mind,  and  uncontaminated  by 
crime,  the  right  of  voting  for  Members  to  serve 
in  Parliament ;  that  they  would  cause  a  law 
also  to  be  passed,  giving  the  right  to  vote  by  the 
ballot ;  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  might 
in  no  case  be  of  greater  duration  than  one 
year;  that  they  would  abolish  all  property  qua- 
lifications, to  entitle  parties  to  sit  in  tlieir 
honourable  House ;  and  that  all  Members 
elected  to  sit  in  Parliament,  should  be  paid  for 
their  services." 

He  would  trespass  no  longeron  their  time, 
but  move,  that  the  petition  be  now  brought 
lip.  This  produced  loud  laughter,  from 
the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  petition. 
The  hon«  Member  unrolled  a  sufficient 
portion  of  it  to  enable  him  to  place  one 
extremity  of  it  on  the  clerk's  table. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

National  Education.]  Captain  A1- 
sager  presenting  a  petition  from  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Horns  tavern,  Kennington, 
against  the  proposed  grant  for  National 
Education, 

Mr.  Hawes  begged  to  ask  his  hon. 
Friend  whether  he  presented  this  petition 
as  cominjr  from  the  meeting  over  which 
hit  hon.  Friend  had  presided. 

Captain  Alsager  replied^  that  he  pre- 
sented the  petition  as  the  result  of  the 
resolutions  which  were  passed  at  the 
meeting  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Uaw€9  then  said  he  should  object 
to  the  petition  being  brought  up,  because 
he  held  in  his  hand  the  petition  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  put  into  the  chaii  after  his 
hon.  Friend  had  been  turned  out  by  a 
majority  of  those  present.  This  gentle* 
man,  who  was  himself  of  |>erfect  respect* 
ability,  and  the  sou  of  a  highly  respecta- 


ble county  magistrate,  stated,  that  tbe 
majority  of  the  meetings  was  decidedly  op. 
posed  to  the  views  of  his  hon.  Friead 
(Captain  Alsager),  and  those  who  aop- 
ported  him  on  that  occasion;  that  it  was 
not  a  public  meetinf,  the  parties  baiog 
only  admitted  by  tickets,  and  he  protested 
against  the  petition  being  received  ai 
that  of  the  meeting,  the  great  majority 
denying  any  acquiescence  in  it.  The  pe- 
titioner further  stated,  that  very  consider- 
able  confusion  took  place  at  the  meet  tag, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  establishol 
church  who  were  present  were  by  do 
means  peacemakers  on  the  occasion. 
His  hon.  Friend  having  represented 
this  as  a  petition  founded  on  the  reso* 
lutions  passed  at  a  public  meeting, 
he  trusted  the  Flouse  would  consider,  na- 
der  the  circumstances,  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  objecting  to  the  petition  being 
received  as  the  petition  of  the  meetinf^. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  House  shoald 
first  have  the  petition  read  to  know  whe- 
ther it  really  did  purport  to  be  the  peti- 
tion of  the  meeting. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  it  purported 
to  be  the  petition  of  the  undersigrned  ia- 
habitants,  dec. 

Mr.  Hawes  could  only  say,  that  fan 
hon.  Friend  had  stated,  that  the  petiiioa 
was  founded  upon  the  resolutions  pssscid 
at  the  meeting.  If  it  was  not  the  petiiioa 
of  the  meeting,  he,  of  course,  had  no  far> 
ther  objection  to  its  being  received. 

Captain  Alsager  could  only  repeat  what 
he  had  stated  before,  that  the  peiitioa  was 
the  result  of  the  meeting  over  which  he 
presided.  No  one  was  admitted  to  the 
meeting  without  a  card  similar  to  the  one 
which  he  then  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
bound  all  who  used  it  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  the  chairman.  Out  of  the 
1,200  persons  who  were  present  there 
were  about  200  Liberals,  who  made  an 
incessant  noise  during  the  whole  time. 
He  endeavoured  to  make  an  explanation 
to  them,  and  to  point  out  to  them  that  the 
meeting  was  expressly  held  to  propose  and 
second  certain  resolutions.  Those  reso- 
lutions were  proposed  and  seconded  ;  and 
he  told  the  parties  that  they  had  not  met 
there  to  discuss  the  question.  So  far 
from  being  turned  out  of  the  chair,  he 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  not  present  or  he  would  not 
have  said  so.  No  person  attempted  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  chair,  so  long  as  ha 
chose  to  remain  in  it.     No  person  inters 
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fered  with  his  sitting  there ;  bat  after  he 
found y  that  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  a 
hearing  for  the  speakers  from  the  noise 
that  was  made,  then  he  certainly  did  leave 
the  room,  accompanied  by  500  or  600 
persons  around  him.  When  he  found, 
that  he  could  not  get  a  hearing  he  held 
up  the  resolutions  in  large  letters  and  put 
them  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  he  was 
informed  by  many  gentlemen  who  were 
there,  that  they  were  passed  by  a  majority 
of  at  least  four  to  one.  After  he  left  the 
chair  there  was  a  rush  by  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  Liberals  to  take  possession 
of  it,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  more  vi- 
gorous than  the  rest,  coming  on  the  plat- 
form, was  immediately  taken  into  the 
committee  room  by  some  of  his  (Captain 
Alsager's)  friends,  when  he  said,  that  he 
had  come  there  only  as  a  listener.  When 
they  had  all  left,  and  it  was  dark,  and  the 
lights  were  put  out,  Mr.  Curling  took  the 
chair,  and  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion 
took  place.  Some  thoughts  were  enter- 
tained of  calling  on  the  police  to  act,  but 
the  policemen  said,  that  there  was  no  ac- 
tual mischief  done,  except  breaking  a  few 
chairs  and  benches,  therefore,  said  they, 
*'  let  them  eo,  if  anything  further  takes 
place  we  will  interfere.*'  He  was  sorry 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
a  charge  having  been  made  against 
him,  he  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  give  it  a 
thorough  and  distinct  denial. 

Mr.  Kemhle  was  prevented  attending 
the  meeting,  but  as  it  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  that 
there  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Curling  and  his  party,  he  (Mr.  Kemble) 
begged  to  say,  that  all  whom  he  had 
seen,  who  had  attended  the  meeting 
concurred  in  saying,  that  the  majority 
was  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  re- 
solutions proposed  by  his  worthy  col- 
league. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Lord  J.  Russell  moved  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  House  going  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply. 

Lord  Stanley  rose  in  conformity  with 
the  notice  which  he  had  given,  in  con- 
formity, as  he  believed,  with  the  senti- 
ments of  a  vast  majority  of  those  petition- 
ers, who  in  almost  unprecedented  numbers 
had  represented  their  feelings  and  their 
wishes  to  the  House,  in  accordance  he 
believed,  too,  with  a  large  and  overwhelm- 
ing nmjority  of  the  entire  population  of 
imroMplrj,  not  tp  me^l  tiM  Government 


proposition  by  any  doubtful  or  ambig« 
uous  motion,  not  to  get  rid  of  it, 
by  a  side  wind,  or  by  availing  him- 
self of  any  Parliamentary  forms  or  tech- 
nicalities to  secure  an  incidental  defeat, 
but  at  once  to  grapple  fairly  and  openly 
with  the  Ministerial  proposition,  at  once 
to  oppose  the  plan  or  plans,  which* 
ever  it  might  be,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  a  national  system  of  education.  He 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to  the 
proposition  forgiving  a  direct  control  over 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  any  board  or 
committee,  or  to  any  body,  call  it  by  what 
name  they  would,  so  composed,  and  so 
constituted  as  to  be  decidedly  and  exclu- 
sively political  in  its  character,  and  neces- 
sarily fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  its 
composition,  and  in  which  there  was  no 
element  of  a  defined  or  fixed  principle  of 
action,  and  into  which  from  its  constitu- 
tion and  composition  it  was  impossible  that 
it  could  so  happen,  that  a  single  individual 
could  be  admitted  of  those  who  were  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  entitled  to  superintend 
the  moral  education  and  to  direct  the 
spiritual  instruction  of  the  people.  He 
might  have  suffered  the  House  to  g^  into 
committee  of  supply,  and  in  that  com- 
mittee he  might  have  objected  to  the 
grant  of  30,0^/.  which  the  Qovernment 
proposed  ;  but,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  well 
knew  to  what  misrepresentations  he  should 
have  been  subjected ;  he  knew  well  the 
charges  which  would  have  been  brought 
forward,  the  insinuations  which  would 
have  been  made,  and  the  calumnies  which 
would  have  been  promulgated,  if  he  had 
followed  such  a  course.  It  would  have 
been  said,  that  he  and  those  with  whom 
he  acted,  had  resisted  an  object  which 
was  of  paramount  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community,  that  they  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  had  prevented  the  Qo- 
vernment from  providing  from  the  public 
funds  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
But  another  plan  was  open  to  him.  He 
might  have  introduced  a  specific  motion 
directly  condemning  the  plan  of  national 
education  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government,  and  he  might 
have  taken  the  sense  of  the  House  on  that 
motion.  He  had  thought  at  one  time 
that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  was  de- 
sirable, and  had  intended  to  follow  it,  but 
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he  now  rejoiced  that  on  further  and  more 
mature  deliberation,  he  had  abandoned  it, 
because  he  saw,  and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  had  afforded  him  ample 
proof  of  the  fact,  how  easy  it  would  have 
been  to  have  slipped  away  from  the  plan 
of  yesterday,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
and  how  little  difBcuU  it  would  have  been, 
when  the  plan  of  yesterday  had  been  con- 
demned and  scouted  by  every  man  of 
reason  and  understanding,  and  when  it 
had  been  turned  into  ridicule  and  made 
an  object  for  the  laughter  and  derision 
of  the  whole  country,  to  have  brought 
forward  a  new  plan,  when  the  noble  Lord 
would  have  consoled  himself  and  those 
who  shared  his  confidence  and  agreed  with 
him  in  opinion  with  saying,  **  O,  true,  the 
plan  of  Yesterday  is  condemned ;  but  look 
at  the  plan  of  to-day ;  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  new  plan."  He  felt,  that 
ao  long  as  the  committee  was  irresponsible, 
so  long  as  its  object  was  undefined  and 
uncertain,  so  long  as  its  powers  were  un- 
limited, and  while  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  was  not  checked,  not  fettered,  not 
restrained,  not  limited  by  Parliament,  so 
long  would  it  remain  a  fertile  source  of 
new  plans — plans  following  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  springing  up  as  fast  as 
they  were  destroyed,  and  each  as  objec- 
tionable as  the  first,  each  as  absurd  and 
dangerous  as  another,  yet  each  evading 
tome  of  those  details  which  had  insured 
the  condemnation  of  its  predecessor.  So 
long  as  that  board  or  committee  was  al- 
lowed to  exist,  so  long  he  felt  persuaded 
they  would  find  scheme  after  scheme  pro- 
duced for  abstracting  money  from  the 
public  funds  in  furtherance  of  a  system  of 
education  which  a  majority  of  the  country 
condemned,  and  which  was  completely  at 
variance  with  the  constitutional  principles 
which  he  and  those  on  his  side  of  the 
House  supported  and  maintained,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  they  could  abandon 
without  the  grossest  dereliction  of  their 
public  duty.  No  sooner  would  one  scheme 
be  destroyed,  than  another  would  suc- 
ceed:— 

— — "  Prime  avulso  non  deficit  alter  :** 

that  " alter,"  too,  was  an  "  alter  aureus*' 

**  et  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo." 

No,  such  was  not  the  course  to  pursue 
with  a  body  so  constituted  and  so  change- 
able, and  he  had  resolved  to  take  a  more 
open  and  a  more  bold  and  decisive  course. 
He  diftinctly  objecM  to  that  board  or 


Committee,  and  to  all  those  plans  yMA 
had  been  laid  before  them  for  the  eitab. 
lishment  of  a  system  of  national  edim- 
tion.  He  objected  to  the  unlimited  and 
irresponsible  powers  vested  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  and  from  that 
irresponsible,  unfettered,  and  conseqoentlj 
despotic  committee,  he  appealed  to  the 
calm  deliberation  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  British 
Parliament.  If  it  had  been  proposed,  that 
the  proceedings  of  this  board  should  have 
been  limited,  and  restricted  to  purely  Ex- 
ecutive and  Ministerial  purposes — if  the 
plan  which  had  been  brought  forward  had 
been  merely  to  transfer  to  the  committee 
the  authority  formerly  vested  in  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  an  authority  definite  and 
restricted,  and  which  was  exercised  for 
-the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  distribatioo 
of  the  grant  of  assistance  made  by  the 
state  towards  the  support  of  the  plan  oC 
education  pursued  by  the  two  societies  to 
whom  the  grant  was  given,  and  wbidi 
.plan  was  subject  to  definite  and  knowa 
rules,  he  for  one  should  not  have  objected 
to  the  transfer  of  that  authority  from  the 
Treasury  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He  should  have  thoagfat  it  of 
little  importance  whether  that  grant  was 
to  be  managed  and  controlled,  and  wbe- 
ther  that  authority  was  to  be  exercised,  by 
the  right  bon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  as 
a  Lord  of  the  Privy  Council.  But  that 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Governmeat 
scheme.  No  such  plan  had  been  brought 
forward  by  the  noble  Lord.  Nor  was 
there  any  restriction  in  the  proposition 
which  had  been  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideration. They  were  called  upon  by  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  to  delegate 
by  a  resolution  of  only  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature  powers  undefined,  unlioMtad, 
vague,  uncertain,  and  irresponsible  to  an 
irresponsible  body — to  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  which  was  to  execute  those 
powers  totally  independent  of  all  controi, 
and  without  being  responsible  to  ParKa« 
ment.  The  noble  Lord  in  opening,  he  be- 
lieved, his  first  scheme,  but  he  was  oncer* 
tain,  for  like  other  plans  that  scheme  had 
been  since  abandoned  ;  but  in  explaining 
one  of  his  schemes  the  noble  Lord  bad 
said,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  desiraUft 
to  form  the  board  of  education  not  alf 
persons  of  one  party  or  of  the  other, 
of  course,  when  the  noble  Lord  ' 
of  parties,  he  hfid  sp< 
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reference  to  the  Established  Church. 
[Cries  ^f  "  Ho,  no  /"]  Yes,  such  was  the 
■Uteroent  which  had  been  made.  The 
noble  Lord,  afier  alluding  to  the  National 
Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  had  said, 

"I  linow  there  has  been  a  nish,  and  it  was 
expressed  in  the  lait  Session  by  (he  hon. 
Member  for  Walerford,  that  there  should  be  < 
a  central  board  of  education.  Now,  if  that 
were  to  be  formed  by  combining  persons  of 
different  persuasions,  I  think  it  will  appear, 
from  what  I  have  already  stated,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  board  harinc  the  general  confidence 
of  (he  Church.  I  think  il  better,  therefore, 
that  we  should  form  (hat  body,  call  them  board, 
or  committee,  orwhat  you  will,  not  of  persons 
who  belong  to  one  party  or  the  other,  but  that 
we  shoold  form  il  entirely  of  the  official  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown,  and  that  it  should  depend 
on  the  confidence  of  this  House  whether  or 
not  that  system  should  he  supported. 

Such  was  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  from  the  opinions  expressed  in 
that  at&tement  be  would  take  the  liberty 
to  diaacnt  in  the  most  direct  and  positi?e 
(trma.  He  thonght  it  most  objectionable, 
that  a  matter  so  important  and  so  little 
connected  with  party  as  a  system  of 
education  was,  should  be  made  dependent 
aa  regarded  its  permanency  on  a  change 
vX  Government,  that  it  should  be  mixed 
np  with  party  contests ;  that  it  should  be 
made  lUDJect  to  change  on  every  defeat 
of  the  petty  in  power ;  that  it  should  not 
depend  upon  the  merits  of  the  system 
adopted,  but  upon  political  considerations; 
and  that  it  should  depend  for  support, 
not  upon  Parliament,  nor  upon  the  coun- 
try, but  upon  a  bare  majority  in  that 
House.  He  thought  it  highly  objeclion- 
able  that  funds  should  be  placed  in  the 
handa  of  a  Government  without  any  re- 
strictions regarding  its  distribution,  and 
Jodependent  of  the  control  of  Parliament, 
and  which  might,  therefore,  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  views  of  its  own  pohtical 
Friends.  He  would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  whether  they  would  consent  to 
repose  such  confidence  in  a  Government 
composed  of  persons  entertaining  consci- 
entiously the  opinion  that  the  National 
Church  was  the  only  fair  and  properchan- 
nel  for  the  distribution  and  application  of 
wch  grants  as  Parliament  might  think  it 
right  10  make  for  purposes  of  national 
•dMation?  H  i  wonld  i  hon.  Gentle- 
BjBen   opposite  w  wonld  not 

BwMk  upon  a  coi  t<>      d  exclusively 
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and  having  the  sole  power  oyer  the  funds 
voted  by  Parliament  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation with  a  natural  jealousy — a  jea- 
lousy founded  upon  the  presumption, 
that  being  restrained  by  no  Parliamentary 
control,  the  Government  was  entitled  to 
apply  funds  voted  for  a  specific  purpose 
to  the  promotion  of  their  own  political 
views?  And  if  there  was  danger  in  in- 
trusting funds  of  this  description  to  a 
Government  powerfully  supported  by  Par- 
liament and  strong  in  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  was  it  not  doubly  dangerous 
to  intrust  them  without  restraint  to  a  Go- 
vernment powerless  in  itself — to  a  Govern- 
ment so  weak  and  feeble  as  absolutely  to 
be  struggling  for  their  political  existence? 
Who  were  depending  upon  a  small  majority 
of  that  House,  who  were  ol^en  opposed  by 
those  who  called  themselves  the  sup. 
porters  of  the  Government,  who  were 
obliged  to  court  the  favour  of  every  man, 
no  matter  what  might  be  his  political 
principles,  and  who,  on  the  most  import- 
ant occasions,  were  forced  to  manifest  the 
most  extreme  anxiety  to  gain  even  the 
votes  of  half-a-dozen  Gentlemen  on  any 
terms  or  on  any  conditions?  Was  it  not 
highly  objectionable  to  intrust  such  funds 
to  such  a  Government,  when,  even  should 
that  Government,  in  violation  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  them,  apply  a  great 
portion  of  those  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  favour  of  their  political  sup- 
porters throughout  the  country,  there  was 
no  body  to  whom  they  were  responsible, 
no  one  who  could  call  for  an  account  of 
ihe  way  in  which  the  grants  made  by 
Parliament  had  been  expended  ?  The 
noble  Lord  had  aaid,  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  board  to  be  formed  should  have 
the  confidence  of  that  House,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  on  the  opinion  of  that 
House  it  should  depend  whether  the  sys- 
tem of  education  to  be  established  should 
be  permanent  or  not.  But  did  not  that 
at  once  introduce  the  elements  of  change  ? 
Was  such  a  system  one  on  which  the  na- 
tion would  depend,  and  was  it  possible 
for  the  people  to  place  their  confidence 
in  a  scheme  liable  to  be  altered  or  even 
entirely  changed,  according  to  the  fluc- 
tuations of  a  majority,  however  small,  of 
that  House?  But  when  the  noble  Lord 
spoke  of  the  ctmfidence  of  Parliament,  he 
would  refer  him,  on  that  point,  to  the 
opinions  of  a  body  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  looked  up  aa  an  authority,  and  of 
which  he  (Loid  Stanley)  should  be  aorry 
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to  speak  in  any  other  terms  than  those  of 
respect.  The  mode  in  which  the  British 
ana  Foreign  School  Society  spoke  in  their 
memorial  of  the  formation  of  the  Board 
of  Education  was  as  follows.    They  said, 

''  The  committee  are  desirous  of  respect- 
fully^ hut  earnestly,  urging  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Grovernment  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  estahlishing,  as  preliminary  to 
every  other  measure,  a  hoard  of  education, 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  various  religi- 
ous denominations  of  the  country.  The  com- 
mittee strongly  feci  tliat  on  tne  degree  in 
which  such  confidence  is  reposed  will  mainly 
depend  the  efficiency  of  all  efforts  in  favour  of 
education/' 

Now,  he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  in 
what  religious  denomination,  or  in  what 
portion  of  any  religious  denomination,  in 
this  country,  did  he  flatter  himself  that  he 
could  reckon  upon  confidence,  either  in 
this  board  of  education,  or  in  any  of  the 
schemes  of  education  which  he  contem- 
plated ?  He  apprehended  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  say,  that  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
thought,  too,  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
admit,  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
not  the  least  important  of  all  the  religious 
societies  in  the  land.  He  believed  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  deny,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  laity  of  that  Estab- 
lished Church,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  clergy  of  that  Church,  and  that,  with 
hardly  a  single  exception,  if  indeed  there 
was  an  exception,  tne  whole  of  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Church  had  expressed,  one 
and  all,  not  their  confidence,  but  their 
entire  and  absolute  dissent  from  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  minutes  of  the 
committee  for  the  formation  of  that  board. 
To  what  quarter,  then,  would  the 
noble  Lord  next  turn  for  confidence 
amongst  the  religious  denominations  of 
the  country?  He  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  which,  next  to  the  Established 
Church,  was  the  most  important,  which 
was  the  most  numerous,  which  was 
the  most  zealous,  which  was  the  most 
active  in  the  cause  of  education  of  all 
those  sects  into  which  the  other  Protestant 
portions  of  the  community  was  divided? 
The  noble  Lord  would  answer  him,  or  if 
not,  the  country  would  answer  for  him, 
beyond  comparison  the  Wesleyan  body. 
They  would  tell  him,  that  from  the  days  of 
J^n  Wesley  downward,  that  sect  had 
^.distinguished  by  their  religious  zeal, 
aflforded,  he  would  not  say  a  con- 
>t  an  honourable  object  of  emttla- 


tion  to  the  Members  of  the  Kslahliibl 
Church  themselves.    They  would  tdlUi^ 
that  while  of  all  others  that  sect  was  Ik 
one  which  differed  the  least  from  the  b 
tablished  Church,  and  which  in  mattoiif 
doctrine  differed  hardly  at  all  from  it,  it 
was  one  which  had  put  itself  promineiilly 
forward  on  all  occasions  as  the  friend  lod 
promoter  of  enlightened  education,  pm- 
perly  so  called,  because  coaibining  ret 
gious  instruction  with  secolar  knowledfi 
They  would  tell  him,   and    the  petitioai 
which  had  been  poured  in  upon  the  Tibie 
of  that  House  would  tell  him.  In  terms  not 
to  be  mistaken,  that  among  the  Wesleyn 
body  of  this  country  there    was  an  uni- 
versal feeling  of  absolute  distrust  and  dii- 
taste  towards  the  noble  Lord's  schene  of 
education.     And  to  which  of  all  the  other 
denominations,   let  the  noble  Lord  sif, 
would  he  look  for  support?     The  moM 
that  he  could  affirm  with  regard  to  minj 
of  the  Dissenters,  Protestant  or  CathoBe, 
was,  that  there  was  so  much  of  con6deiici 
and  so  much  of  assent  as  was  contained 
in  an  expressive  silence,  while  from  a  greet 
portion  of  the  other  dissenting  bodies,  pe- 
titions had  come  forward,  of  course  widely 
differing  from  those  of  the  members  of  the 
Established   Church   and    the    Wesleyio 
Methodists,  but  not  less  widely  differisg 
in  sentiment  from  the  plan  propounded  by 
the  Government ;  and  many  petitions  bad 
been  presented  by  hon.  Membera  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  praying,  thataa- 
less  certain  conditions  were  complied  wilh, 
which  he  trusted  the  House  never  wooU 
comply  with,  no   further  grant  may  be 
made  in  aid  of  national  education,  lliere- 
fore,  while  the  noble  Lord  was  telling  tkt 
House  and  the  country,  that  the  snccesi 
of  his  scheme  was  to  depend  on  hariag 
the  sanction  and  approbation  of  mil  ihe 
religious  denominations  of  tbis  conolry^ 
he  could  not  point  out  one  assenting  party 
among  them  alL     Would  he  go  to  the 
Established  Church  ?    The  members  and 
clergy  of  that  Church  were  all  united  as 
one  man  against  it.     Would  he  call  on 
the  next  important  body,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  ?    Among  them  there  was  no 
difficulty  or  hesitation  in  deciding  as  to 
whether  they  should  make  common  canse 
with  the  Established  Church  or  the  Oq* 
vernment.     But  if  he  objected  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  committee  as  a  body  to 
regulate  and  control  the  education  of  tlas 
country,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  fleio* 
tuaiing  in  its  character  and  political  i»  jtf 
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objects,  and  upon  the  ground,  also,  that 
it  did  not  even  carry  with  it  the  recom- 
mendation of  having  the  support  and  con- 
fidence of  the  great  body  of  the  various 
denominations  of  this  country,  he  objected 
to  it  as  a  Churchman  still  more  strongly 
and  decidedly,  because  he  found  that  the 
constitution  of  that  committee  was  such  as 
to  give  the  religious  education  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  body  exclusively  lay,  altogether 
excluding  the  clergy  from  having  any  con- 
trol or  authority  over  it.  The  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  having  such  a  body  to 
deal  with  such  subjects  depended,  in  his 
judgment,  altogether  upon  the  principle 
which  was  involved  in  what  thev  meant 
by  education,  lie  understood  those  Gen- 
tlemen who  limited  education  to  the  mere 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  to  the  find" 
ing  out  the  shortest  and  readiest  modes  of 
infusing  into  the  mind  a  certain  dc;;rce  of 
worldly  knowledge  and  tem|)oral  informa- 
tion ;  he  could  understand  those  Gentle- 
men who  were  endeavouring  to  (it  the 
population  of  this  country  for  an  improve- 
ment in  their  moral  character  without  re- 
ference to  any  religious  feelings  or  motives. 
He  said,  that  he  understood  those  Gen- 
tlemen who  so  limited  the  term  '*  educa- 
tion/' and  applied  it  solely  to  temporal 
instruction,  apart  from  spiritual  know- 
ledge :  and  he  perfectly  concurred  in  their 
view,  that  with  such  a  system  of  educa* 
tion  the  clergy  had  nothing  to  do;  and 
that  if  it  were  superintended  at  all,  it 
would  be  most  fitly  intrusted  to  a  body  of 
laymen.  But  let  him  have  leave  to  say, 
that  was  not  the  view  in  which  education 
was  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Uus  country.  The  view  which  they 
took  of  it  was  that  which  had  been  taken 
of  it  as  long  as  history  went  back ;  it  was 
and  it  bad  been  regarded  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  land.  It  was  not  considered  as  a 
thing  apart  from  religion ;  it  was  not 
thought  to  be  a  thing  apart  from  tlie 
Church ;  it  was  a  business  which  the  con- 
slitutioB  and  law  of  this  country  considered 
as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  clergy  of 
this  country,  and  as  a  spiritual  matter  to 
be  intrusted  to  the  spiritual  superintend- 
ence of  the  clergy.  Why,  in  early  times, 
before  the  Reformation,  the  education  of 
the  people  was  wholly  and  entirely  in  the 
baodf  of  the  clergy ;  it  was  almost,  if  not 
tltogetber,  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
pri^aihoQd.    He  wa«  not  dabaUog  the 

f|9MJ9Q  vbetiitr  it  Mfht  to  b»  ii|  til^i 


hands  of  the  clergy  or  not ;  he  was  con- 
tending, that  education  was  not  now  con- 
sidered, and  never  had  been  considered, 
by  the  people  of  this  land  as  a  thing  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  spiritual  superin- 
tendence of  the  clergy.  He  found  it  laid 
down  by  a  Chief  Justice  in  a  case  so  early 
as  the  Ilth  of  Henry  4th,  in  the  old 
French  of  those  times — "  La  doctrine  et 
information  des  enfants  est  chose  es. 
pirituel,*'  Twining,  Chief  Justice,  Ilth  of 
Henry  4th;  and,  therefore,  as  une  chose 
espirituelle,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  spiritual  courts  and  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  the  common-law  courts  recognized 
this  authority,  and  declared  education  to 
be  a  matter  for  ecclesiastical  cognizance, 
and  that  they  would  not  interfere  against 
a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  It 
was  a  doctrine  as  old  as  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  recognized  even  down 
to  the  present  time  ;  and  the  House  did 
not  require  to  be  told  by  the  noble  Lord, 
as  he  had  told  the  House  the  other  day, 
that  by  the  Aqt  of  Toleration  and  by 
other  Acts  which  had  been  since  passed. 
Dissenters  were  exempted  from  various 
restrictions  to  which  they  were  before  sub- 
jected. That  was  not  the  question.  He 
was  not  contending  for  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Church  over  education,  but 
that  education,  whether  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  or  of  Dissenters,  was 
not  a  thing  apart  from  religion.  But 
it  was  a  thing  necessarily  combined  with 
religion,  and  necessarily  dependent  on 
religion — a  thing  of  which  religious  doc- 
trine and  religious  faith  must  be  made  the 
grounds  and  motives.  He  was  contending, 
that  education  was  not  a  thing  apart  and 
separate  from  religion ;  but  that  religion 
should  be  interwoven  with  all  systems  of 
education,  controlling  and  regulating  the 
whole  minds,  and  habits,  and  principles  of 
the  persons  receiving  instruction.  The 
noble  Lord,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session,  when  introducing  his  plan,  after 
speaking  of  toleration,  and  of  the  exempt- 
tion  of  Dissenters  from  the  operation  of 
certain  provisions  formerly  affecting  them, 
and  of  the  freedom  of  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  points  which  no  human  being 
now-a-days  thought  of  disputing — things 
which  he  and  his  firiends  were  charged 
with  disputiogp  a  charge  which  was  most 
BofouBdiedi  for  thty  bad  not  the  least  idea 
of  diapoting  or  discossing  any  such  mat- 
ten-«Ui«  ooUa  l4>td  thought  it  necesyary 
to  tflH  Ihft  P^*""   that  ficom  that  *^n\A  ha 
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Wat  there,  then,  any  indication,  in 
1834,  that  the  plan  laid  down  by 
Lord  Althorp  had  failed?  Was  there 
any  Question  or  complaint  raised,  that 
the  funds  voted  by  Parliament  to- 
wards increasing  the  amount  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country  had  been  un- 
duly applied,  or  that  those  funds  had 
passed  unduly  into  the  hands  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  community,  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  ?  He  believed  that,  in  the  first 
year,  the  distribution  of  the  20,000/.  voted 
had  been  made  in  an  equitable  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  societies — the  National 
School  Society  and  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society,  and  upon  the  equit- 
able ratio  founded  on  the  (irst  of  all  the 
principles  of  the  scheme,  namely — that 
the  members  of  each  should  bring  forward 
the  required  amount  of  local  contributions. 
And  did  that  state  of  things  cease  with  the 
year  1834?  He  held  iq  his  hand  returns 
for  the  years  1834, 1835,  1836,  and  1837. 
The  return  for  1838  had  been  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
ford  (Mr.  Wyse),  in  a  different  form  from 
the  preceding  returns,  and  did  not  show 
the  amount  of  local  contributions.  But, 
from  the  other  returns,  it  appeared  that, 
in  the  year  1834,  there  was  a  grant  of 
20,484/.  in  aid  of  48,111/.,  local  contri- 
butions; in  1835,  a  grant  of  19,368/., 
ID  aid  of  59,619/.;  in  1836,  a  grant  of 
21,669/.,  in  aid  of  71,731/.;  (the  propor* 
tioQs,  all  this  time,  of  the  local  contribu- 
tions, becoming  larger  as  the  most  stringent 
rules  were  laid  down  by  the  Treasury,  in 
consequence  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal 
being  so  limited) ;  and,  in  1837,  a  grant  of 
17,277/.  was  given  in  aid  of  54,486/.,  the 
amount  of  local  contributions  and  private 
beneficence  of  that  year.  In  the  four 
years  to  which  he  had  referred,  this  was 
the  result  of  the  contribution  of  78,798/. 
made  by  Parliament:  it  had  produced, 
from  the  private  funds  of  individuals,  a 
sum  of  165,149/.  towards  the  building  and 
erection  of  schools ;  it  had  produced,  from 
the  same  sources,  233»947/.  for  the  per- 
maoentand  continued  education  of  153,600 
more  scholars  than  were  previously  in  a 
course  of  education  in  England ;  it  had 
not  only  drawn  forth  other  great  exertions 
for  the  building  of  schools^  but  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  163,600  children,  and 
the  continued  support  of  the  schoob  were 
charged^  not  on  the  public  funds,  but  on 
tii»pmMe  miuMfioancA  and  faenevoknce  of 
ittiHrMnala     libw«  h^  makmA   aIm  nofait 


Lord,  and  he  asked  the  House,  with  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  education,  the  amount 
of  local  interest  excited,  and  of  private 
beneficence  thus  displayed,  what  grounds 
existed  for  finding  fault  with,  or  abandon- 
ing, the  system  of  the  year  1834,  which 
had  worked  prosperously  up  to  the  present 
time?  He  should  be  sorry  to  suppose 
it  was  possible  that  such  a  motive  actu- 
ated her  Majesty's  Government,  as  that 
they  should  feel  it  expedient  to  withdraw 
from  this  system,  because,  under  it,  year 
aflter  year,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions 
of  the  Church,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
amount  of  the  Government  aid  bad  been 
employed  in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  Church.  He  desired  freedom  of 
education  ;  but  he  could  not  consider  it 
matter  of  indifference,  either  to  the  Go- 
vernment or  to  the  country,  still  less  that 
it  could  be  an  objection  to  the  system,  that, 
under  it,  without  partiality  or  undue  inter- 
ference, a  larger  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation than  heretofore,  had  been  brought 
up,  not  in  ignorance,  infidelity,  and  per- 
haps vice,  but  gathered  to  that  Church 
which  had  been,  which  was,  and  which  he 
trusted  would  long  continue,  the  national 
establishment  of  the  country.  He  was 
confident  that  the  noble  Lord  and  her 
Majesty's  Government  would  disclaim  any 
such  motive,  and  would  adopt  other  and 
bolder  grounds  for  the  change.  He  con- 
cluded it  would  be  argued,  that  it  was  not 
the  mere  building  of  schools — it  was  not 
the  mere  brick-and-mortar  foundations — 
it  was  not  the  extent  or  quantity  of  the 
education  aflbrded  by  these  societies — it 
was  not  these  matters  that  were  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  the  country — but  that, 
not  only  was  the  quantity  of  education  de- 
ficient, but  that  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion afforded,  both  by  the  National  and 
British  and  Foreign  School  Societies,  was 
far  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
the  qualification  of  their  teachers  was  also 
below  what  it  ought  to  be,  when  the  state 
of  civilization  and  refinement  to  which 
this  country  had  now  arrived  was  taken 
into  consideration.  If  that  was  the  ground 
of  objection,  he  was  ready  to  meet  the  noble 
Lord  upon  it.  He  was  ready  to  maiatain 
that  nobody  had  put  themselves  so  pro« 
minently  forward,  in  endeavooriog  to  im- 
prove the  qualifications  of  those  roasters^— « 
nobody  had  been  so  anxious  for  the  found- 
ation nod  maint«aanee  of  normal  schools 
for  training  teachers— nobody  had  takan 
to  early  and  so  active  a  lead  in  seeking  !• 
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atUto  ftl]  those  objecU,  u  liad  the  memben  I 
of  the  Establiihed  Churclie*  of  England 
■nd  ofScotland  ;  and  he  wauld  prove  that, 
if  there  had  been  delay,  if  no  normal  or 
model  ichooU  had  been  founded  in  eicher 
country,  the  blame  rested,  not  vritb  those 
societies  which  had  been  entrusted  by  Par- 
liimeiit  nith  public  funds  ;  but  the  blame 
retted  with  the  OoTernment  themselves, 
who  had  delayed  that  assistance  which 
those  societies  had  required.  The  first 
grant  taken  for  model  or  normal  schools 
was  in  the  year  1835;  it  was  voted,  with- 
out observation,  at  a  laie  period  of  the  ses- 
■iOD ;  hut,  having  been  taken,  it  had  not 
been  questioned,  from  that  time  down  to 
the  present:  and  it  was  with  great  sur- 
prise that,  looking  from  the  year  1835 
down,  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  sum  of  10,000/.,  with  which 
the  Government  had  been  intrusted  in 
1835,  had  been  applied.  He  had,  accord- 
ingly, called  for  the  correspondence  which 
bad  taken  place  on  the  subjecti  and  the 
paper  be  now  held  in  his  hand  contained 
the  result  of  that  correspondence.  In  the 
6rst  place,  it  stated,  that  no  part  of  the 
10,000/.  voted  in  1832  had  been  ye^  ex- 
pended. Here,  then,  was  the  delay — here, 
then,  was  the  fault;  and  whose  fault  was 
it?  Was  it  the  fault  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  of  the  members  of  the  Established 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  or  ol' 
her  Majesty's  Government?  He  would 
proceed  to  show  with  whom  the  delay 
arose,  and  to  whom  the  fault  was  to  lj« 
attributed.  In  Marcb,  1838,  the  Glasgow 
Educational  Society,  which  had  taken  a 
most  active  and  efficient  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  infant  and  model  schools,  and 
also  of  normal  schools,  and  from  whose 
regulations  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
btffTowed  much  of  that  which  was  valuable 
in  the  details  of  the  scheme  he  had  aban- 
doned, reminded  the  Government  that 

"  A  deputation  from  the  lociety  had  waited 
on  the  right  hOD.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer about  two  years  ago,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  would  recommend  a  grant  of 
ZfiOOl.  for  those  purposes,  provided  a  limilar 
sum  were  raised  iy  private  contributions ;  the 
proposal  was  well  received  by  him,  but  is  he 
was  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  answer, 
no  further  step*  were  thea  taken,  and  no 
form^  appUcatiou  was  then  made  to  their 
Lordships." 

Sttbtequently,  however,  a  grant  of 
l.OOOI.  was  applied  for  by  the  society. 


"  This  lequest  vras  ulumateljr  i  iiiiiji)i<< 
with,  as  iutioiated  by  yonr  LordsfaijM  u  Ac 
Rev.  Dr.  Black  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Napier,  «t 
certain  conditions,  with  which  the  sode^ 
are  ready  to  comply,  but  daisy  applyiog  Ik 
the  mooey  until  they  shall  hava  laid  befai 
your  Lordships  all  their  wanta." 

The  society  then  stated  that  thejhaj 
considerably  extended  their  original  platti, 
that  they  had  gone  to  a  very  large  outlay, 
and  were  anxious  still  further  to  exlead 
their  useful  operations.  Thej  fartlis 
stated 

"  That  the  Glasgow  Normal  Seminary  w« 
connected  with  the  Clmrch  of  Scotland  ia  the 
same  way  ai  tlie  Scottish  Parochial  Scboot^ 
being  intended  chiefly  to  train  masten  for 
those  schools,  but  all,  of  every  detiominatiiM, 
are  admitted  to  its  benefits  as  students  npos 
the  same  terms— viz.,  the  payment  of  a  smj 
fee  in  aid  of  the  funds." 

They  then  solicited  a  grant  of  5,0001; 
to  enable  the  society  to  complete  the  b- 
Btitutian,  and  they  stated  their  readtMH 
lo  exhibit  vouchers  of  the  actual  expeo- 
dtture  in  such  form  as  the  Lorda  of  tbi 
Treasury  might  require.  Thia  applica- 
tion was  made  in  the  month  of  Hank, 
1838,  and  the  paper  from  which  kc 
quoted  it  purported  to  be  the  correapoad- 
ence  which  bad  taken  place  on  the  sob- 
ject.  It  contained  one  side  of  the  cc^ 
res  pon  de  n  ce — n  amely,tbeapplicatioD,lMt 
if  there  had  been  any  answer  sent  it  did 
not  appear  in  this  return.  Some  anawai 
might  have  been  sent,  but — [Lord  Jolui 
Rttnell,  no  answer  had  been  aent.]  Na 
answer  had,  it  appeared,  been  aent;  aad 
then  with  regard  to  the  normal  acho^  at 
Glaseow,  and  to  the  exertions  of  Aa 
people  of  Gla^w,  his  Scotch  frienda 
would  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  conld  be 
no  charge  of  lukewaironess  against  Ibem 
for  not  endeavouring  to  forward  tiie  im- 
portant branch  of  national  education.  He 
now  came  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretaiy 
to  the  Treasury,  written  by  direction  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  whick 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  NbIIoobI 
School  Society,  and  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  her  Majesty  s  Government,  and 
inviting  the  cordial  co-operalion  of  tboea 
societies  to  carry  it  into  effect.  And  what 
was  that  plan?  In  the  first  place,  the 
letter  invited  the  National  and  Briti^ 
Societies— 

"  To  direct  an  inspection  to  be  mode  fct 
the  purpose  of  ihe  several  schools  which  tb^f 
...    the  Board,  aod  for  tin 
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cRcdon  of  whicb,  graoti  ban  been  apprapri- 
atod  out  of  the  ParliuDent»rf  votes: " 

And,  Kcondly,  the  letter  added— 

<■  My  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  Ibe  erection 
sf  nodel  Kbools,  for  ine  instruction  or  teach- 
ers, hy  both  the  NatioDal  and  Briliah  and 
Fonign  School  Societies,  would  greatly  tend 
to  add  to  the  effidency  of  their  several  estah' 
lishmCDli,  and  that  ihey  should  be  called  upon, 
if  the  respective  coramilleea  of  those  societies 
concur  in  that  opinion  to  take  steps  for  auch 
purpose,  it  appearing  to  my  Lords  that  public 
aid  might  be  advaniageously  directed  tonards 
this  object,  provided  a  suitable  plan  for  car- 
rying those  intentions  into  eSect  were  sub- 
milled  to  the  hoard  and  approved  of,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  principle  ot  private  contribution 
already  laid  down  and  carried  into  effect  by 
previous  mintites  of  their  Lordships,  were 
strictly  adhered  to." 

The  letter  also  contained  fourteen  quea- 
tiotiB,  to  be  answered  b<r  both  these  socie- 
ties, and,  as  he  had  already  stated,  was 
dated  the  7th  of  July,  1838.  Was  there 
any  delay  on  the  part  oF  these  societies  on 
the  receipt  of  that  letter  T  None,  for  on 
the  21st  of  July  the  following  answer  was 
•e&t  by  the  National  School  Society.  It 
was  dated — 

"Central  School,  Westminster,  July  21, 
183S.— I  have  laid  your  letter  of  the  7th  insi. 
before  the  committee  of  the  National  Society, 
and  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  model 
■chooU,  I  am  directed  to  stale  in  reply,  that 
the  committee  are  very  desirous  to  profit  by 
poblic  aid  in  regard  to  these  inslitations,  and 
will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  any  assistance 
which  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  may  offer 
for  the  purpose  of  promotiog  and  assist- 
ing local  exertions  and  contributions  towards 
the  maintenauce,  extensioo,  and  effectual  im. 
provement  of  the  model  schools  which  already 
exist  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  varioua  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
these  objects,  the  board  is  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  making  such 
arrangementa  as  will  enable  the  teachers  lo 
remain  for  a  longer  period  of  time  in  training, 
and  afford  enconragement  to  a  superior  class 
of  persons  to  offer  themselves  for  the  service 
of  edncating  the  working  classes.  Your  letter 
invites  the  committee  to  call  upon  their  Lord- 
ships for  assistance  in  the  undertaking  re- 
ferred to.  With  reference  lo  this,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  manifesting  the  earnestness  of  the 
committee  on  the  subject,  I  am  directed  to 
add   that   the   desire   of  the   board   was  es- 

Sressed  according  lo  the  foregoing  terms  in 
uly,  1835,  in  aniwer  to  an  inquiry  relative 
thereto  made  by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  a  direct  official 
eommunication  embodying  an  expression  of 
lb«  sanM  sentiments  was  again  addressed  to 
the  ChutoeUor  vf  the  Escheqqer  in  (be  early 


part  of  the  next  year  (1836),  in  reply  to  which 
It  was  stated  '  that  the  subject  of  model 
schools  vras  at  present  before  nim,  and  woidd 
receive  bis  best  ar — '"  '" 


So  that  in  1 838,  at  least,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  given  his  best  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  model  schools,  and 
had  ailced  the  co-operelion  of  these  lo- 
cieties.  The  lelter  went  on  to  state,  they 
had  already  answeied  the  14  questioni 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  contained  in 
the  letter  of  the  7th  of  July,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  whether  it  was  intended 
to  limit  the  grant  to  the  same  proportion 
of  contributions  as  formerly — viz.,  to  W. 
sterling  for  every  two  children,  according 
to  the  number  of  scholars  accommodated 
in  the  schools  for  practice;  and  it  waa 
further  asked — 

"1st,  whether  the  National  Society  may 
expect  one  half  oF  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
buildings  indispensably  required  for  a  model 
school,  or  what  proportion  of  the  cost  it  may 
he  their  Lordships  purpose  lo  allow  ;  and 
Sad,  whether  they  may  be  favoured  with  the 
assistance  of  their  Lordships  in  providing  them 
with  a  site  at  Westminster,  or  within  a  reasoi^- 
able  distance  of  their  present  Central  School, 
by  which  arrangement  a  mateiial  diminution 
of  the  expense  of  the  proposed  andertakin; 
would  be  effected." 

To  this  commanicatioD  the  Society  re- 
ceived no  reply  until  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1838,  when  the  following  satisfactory 
answer  reached  them: — 

"  With  reference  lo  your  secrelaiy's  letter  of 
the  21st  of  July  last,  in  answer  to  the  leUer 
from  this  Board  (the  Treasury)  of  the  7th  of 
the  same  month,  on  the  subject  of  model 
schools,  I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  her  Majesty's  Treasuiy  to  in- 
form you  that,  until  thej  have  befbre  them 
the  general  views  of  the  Society  in  respect  to 
the  scale  of  the  proposed  model  school  and 
the  estimated  expense,  my  Lords  are  unable 
to  give  precise  replies  to  jour  inquiries  further 
than  by  stating,  that  whilst  they  still  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  private  contributions  to 
aid  of  this  important  object,  my  Lord*  do  not 
mean  to  limit  their  aid  by  the  proportions 
fixed  in  reference  to  ordinary  schools. 

The  House  would  perceive  that  no  reply 
was  given  to  the  inquiry  with  regard  to  b 
slie,  and  on  the  20th  of  September  the 
committee  oF  the  Central  Society  again 
wrote,  requesting  an  answer  in  that  re- 
spect to  their  letter  of  the  2Ist  of  July, 
On  the  6tli  of  October  they  received  this 

"  ^^ith  reference  to  that  pan  of  your  letter 
oF  the  30th  qlt.,  requesting  an  aniwer  to  the 
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hiqairj'in  your  letter  of  the  31st  of  July  last, 
nlttWe  to  the  proTJding  of  a  site  for  a  model 
■cbool  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  pre- 
sent Central  School,  I  am  commanded  by  the 
I«rds  Commissioner*  of  her  Mwesty's  Trea- 
■uiy  to  request  that  yoQ  will  fumish  their 
Lordships  with  some  explanation  of  the  ap- 
plication referred  to." 

Upon  this  did  the  Central  Society  lose 
any  time?  On  the  contrary,  they  felt 
themselves  called  on  by  that  document  to 

Sroceed  to  minute  investigations  as  to  the 
eUils  of  the  plan,  and  (he  estimated  ex- 
pense, with  a  view  generally  to  furnish 
the  fullest  information  upon  which  the 
Government  could  give  an  immediate 
answer,  "  ay,  or  no,"  whether  ihey  would 
adhere  to  the  proposition ;  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  13th  of  February  laet,  the 
Government  was  furnished  with  detailed 
plans  and  estimates  by  the  committee  of 
the  Central  Society.  And  what  was  the 
result?  Why,  that  on  the  18th  of  March 
following  they  received  this  very  satisfac- 
tory answer: — 

"  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  ia. 
stanl"— (for,  having  received  no  reply,  the 
cominiHeB  had  written  again  on  that  day)  — 
"  in  ansviec  to  your  letter  of  the  9ih  instant, 
caUing  the  attention  of  this  Board  to  jour  ap- 
plication of  the  131h  ultimo,  for  a  grant  in  aid 
of  establisbinK  a  large  training  institution  in 
connexion  with  the  Central  School,  I  am  com- 
tnandad  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty's  Treasury  to  acquaint  you,  that  Ihay 
ha>e  forwarded  your  application  for  the  con- 
stderotlon  of  the  Committea  of  the  I.ords  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  Bducation." 

Now,  it  WB«  a  little  singular  that  the 
application  made  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  connected  with  Liverpool 
was  in  the  same  condition,  and  met  with 
a  similar  fate,  for  they  also,  on  the  2nd  ol 
March,  received  information  that  theii 
application  had  b^en  sent  to  the  cora- 
roitlee  of  the  Privy  Council.  That  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  to  which  these 
references  were  made  on  the  3nd,  the  0th, 
and  the  ISth  of  March,  had  (as  the  House 
had  been  informed)  no  legal  existence  at 
that  time— for  it  was  not  constituted  ex- 
cept by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  on  the 
10th  of  April;  atid  consequently  for  (he 
purpose  of  avoiding  to  give  a  direct  aoswei 
to  a  direct  application  made  according  tc 
their  own  plan,  (he  Government  trans- 
milted  their  applications  to  a  Board  not 
in  existence,  and  the  consequence 
that  on  the  very  day  after  that  Board  was 
coostituted^viz.,  on  the  HUi  of  April, 


(he  Board  issued  a  minute  negativh^  lh> 
possibility  of  ihe  Oovemmeat  coniCDtnf 
to  applications  which  ihejy  h«d  invited,  oa 
their  own  conditions  in  the  month  of  Jalj 
preceding.  He  had  itated  tbeaa  poiMi 
at  length  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to 
tbfl  judgment  of  the  House  and  of  tiM 
country  to  determine,  whether  in  this  ■■>• 
portant  matter  the  delav  and  default  had 
been  on  the  part  of  toe  associatioas  of 
the  Church  Establishment,  or  whether  it 
rested  with  her  Majesty's  Governmesrt, 
who,  in  July,  1838,  thought  lo  to  apfily 
the  very  grant  obtained  by  them  in  1835, 
and  who  on  the  10th  of  Apnl  1839,  m- 
formed  the  applicants  they  had  invited, 
that  they  had  torally  changed  and  depait- 
'  'rom  (he  conditions  they  had  propoced, 
therefore  could  give  no  aid.  Havinf 
delayed  the  House  so  long  with  the  ob- 
jections on  principle  to  the  constitalion  of 
this  board,  and  lo  the  unrestricted  and 
irresponsible  powers  conferred  aponttof 
making  perpetoal  changes  in  the  wholt 
system  of  the  moral  education  oflhe  cona- 
try,  protesting  ihathe would  not  give  toaajr 
Administration  or  to  any  Goveraiaeet 
powers  BO  extensive  and  so  arbitttrf  aa 
those  claimed  by  her  Hajeaty'a  pianit 
advisers,  he  now  turned  to  the  apirit  of 
the  two  plans  which  had  heen  ptit  fiorA 
by  the  Qovernment  under  the  authofftt 
of  this  board,  and  asked  whether,  even  it 
the  principle  were  not  dangerona,  and  Aa 
powers  were  not  uoconstitntional  and 
arbitrary,  the  scheme  was  so  innocent,  ill 
rules  so  unobjectionable,  clear,  de6DiU, 
and  incapable  of  misconstmction,  aa  (e 
reconcile  the  people  of  this  country  to  its 
being  conducted  and  carried  on  under  ibe 
irresponsible  authority  of  this  board?  It 
was  laid  down  in  the  first  instance  that 
the  grants  were  to  ha  made  (and  the 
arrangement  was  entirely  satisfaetorv  to 
the  country)  upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
two  societies,  whose  system  of  educa- 
tion was  known,  and  which  were  com- 
posed, in  one  case,  of  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England— at  least,  suchclergy* 
men  constituted  the  great  majority  of  itt 
members,  and  ex  o^ci'o  all  the  headi  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  membeia  - 
composed, in  short,  ofindividuala  in  whom 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ed  gland 
reposed  the  highest  confideoce,  and  in  the 
otner  cases  including  a  great  iHimber  of 
Ihe  best  instructed  and  most  pious  of  the 
disaentiiig  ministers,  while  both  compriaed 
within  their  lioiils  a  very  lai^  amount  of 
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clericsl  superintendence  and  clerical 
•ecurity  for  the  commanication  of  religious 
instruction  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  of  the  different 
dissenting  congregations.  The  great  com- 
plaint was,  that  the  funds  were  insufficient, 
and  the  demands  were  so  extensive  that  it 
was  impossible  within  reasonable  limits  to 
meet  them.  What  was  the  first  step  which 
it  was  proposed  to  take,  in  order  to  meet 
the  pressure  of  the  case?  That  to  the 
National  Society  and  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society,  having  from  the  oue  a 
demand  for  25,000/.,  and  from  the  other 
what  he  admitted  to  be  no  great  encourage- 
ment, for  they  declared  it  inexpedient  to 
expend  money  upon  model  schools,  except 
on  conditions  to  which  the  Government 
could  not  accede — not  a  minimum  but  a 
maximum  should  be  given  of  2,500/.  for 
the  cost  of  normal  schools — 2,500/.,  and 
no  more.  The  next  point,  and  a  most 
important  one  it  was,  related  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  school  inspectors.  Let  the 
House  observe  how  carefully  these  new 
powers  of  control  were  introduced  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  into  the  last  plan 
but  one  which  they  had  submitted  to  their 
consideration.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  contend  against  the  principle  that, 
where  public  aid  was  administered,  the 

Kblic  had  a  right  to  satisfy  themselves 
their  own  inspection  and  examination 
tfiat  that  public  aid  had  been  judiciously 
applied.  That  was  a  principle  against 
which  he  would  never  contend,  and  there- 
fore he  freely  admitted  the  doctrine  which 
was  laid  down,  that  as  aid  was  to  be  given 
to  certain  schools  to  be  considered  as 
being  under  the  auspices  of  certain  recog- 
nized societies,  they  had  a  right  first  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  properly 
applied,  and  next^  that  those  societies 
should  regularly  report  to  them  as  to  the 
state  and  progress  of  those  schools  which 
were  built  by  a  grant  of  public  money,  and 
were  to  be  supported  afterwards  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  But  the  Government 
did  not  propose  to  limit  their  grants  to  the 
purpose  of  erecting  the  schools,  but  in  cer- 
tain particular  cases  thought  it  expedient 
to  aid  in  supporting  the  schools  ;  to  give 
to  their  inspectors,  of  whom  there  were  at 
first  to  be  but  two,  to  their  secretary  and 
to  their  staff  the  power  to  communicate 
**  useful  hints,''  not  only  to  public,  but  to 
private  schools  throughout  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  apportion 
gratuities  to  such  of  the  teachers  asadopted 


those  improvements  which  were  suggested 
by  the  Government.  [Oh/  Oh/]  He  should 
be  happy  to  become  assured  that  his  sus- 
picions were  unjust :  but  when  a  plan  was 
proposed  one  day,  and  half  abandoned  on 
the  next,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to 
concede  an  authority  founded  upon  mere 
Treasury  minutes^  and  not  upon  acts  of 
Parliament,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  progress 
of  such  transactions,  and  take  care  not  to 
permit  the  existence  of  any  loophole  or 
dangerous  ambiguity  where  there  was  a 
question  of  distributm^  the  public  money. 
The  provision  to  which  he  here  objected 
was,  that  the  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  should  have  the  power  of  "  grant- 
ing gratuities  to  such  teachers  as  may  ap- 
pear to  deserve  encouragement."  How 
could  they  ascertain  whether  they  were 
deserving  of  encouragement  if  they  were 
not  first  to  examine  whether  the  schools 
were  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the 
committee?  The  inspector  was  to  have 
the  power  conceded  to  him  of  visiting  these 
schools,  and  inquiry  as  to  the  introduction 
of  all  the  improvements  which  he  might 
suggest  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  was 
this  not  to  meddle  with  the  internal  re- 
gulations of  the  schools  ?  When  gratuities 
were  thus  to  be  distributed  upon  the  re- 
port of  their  inspectors,  he  contended  that 
he  was  not  doing  great  injustice  to  the 
Government  plan  in  saying  that  it  was  a 
most  artful  mode  of  intermeddling  with 
the  management  of  private  schools.  On 
the  11th  of  April  it  was  determined,  that 
it  was  not  expedient  to  expend  in  grants 
for  building  schools  more  m  any  one  year 
than  10,000/.  This  determination  was 
greatly  modified,  for  in  a  month'after,it  was 
decided  that  from  20,000/.  to  30,000/. 
might  be  so  expended.  It  was  resolved 
in  the  first  place,  *'  not  to  adhere  invaria- 
bly to  the  rule  which  confines  grants  t6 
the  National  Society  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  not  to  give 
the  preference  in  all  cases  whatever  to  the 
school  to  which  the  largest  proportion  is 
subscribed."  They,  therefore,  assumed 
the  unlimited  right  to  judge  for  themselves, 
with  no  accountability  whatever.  When 
there  existed  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  a  community  to 
come  up  with  their  contributions  to  a 
certain  point,  the  power  of  granting 
aid  was  assumed.  Now,  this  proposi- 
tion was  directly  at  variance  with  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Escheqaer,  becanse  it  was  holding  out 
encoaragement  to  stimalate  poverty  and 
tended  to  paralyae  local  exertion  by  in- 
ducing the  expectation  of  assistance  upon 
the  part  of  the  Government,  witliout  any 
corresponding  contributions  from  indivi- 
daals.  But  the  last  passage  in  the  minute 
was  the  most  extraordinary  portion  of  the 
whole — "  thaty  snbject  to  such  alterations 
as  experience  may  hereafter  suggest,  the 
foregoing  scheme  be  approved :  subject  to 
such  alterations  as  experience  might  sug- 
gest !*'  This  might  be  all  exceedingly 
right  for  those  who  placed  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  the  discretion  of  the  Commit- 
tee. But  for  those  who  entertained  no 
such  confidence,  for  the  country  at  large, 
he  thought  there  was  no  great  security  in 
the  solidity  of  a  plan,  which,  after  they 
had  granted  them  30,000/.,  might  after- 
wards be  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  of  fonr  individuals.  He  would 
not  now  enter  into  the  merits  of  that 
scheme,  which,  from  one  end  of  the 
coantry  to  the  other,  had  produced  an  un- 
qualified declaration  from  every  religious 
body  that  such  a  scheme  was  utterly  un- 
satisfactory for  the  inculcation  of  religious 
principles.  He  would  leave  it  to  others 
to  point  out  the  utter  impracticability  of 
SQch  a  scheme.  How  impossible  it  would 
have  been  for  any  class  of  religionists  to 
assent  to  the  principle  of  religious  in- 
struction being  conveyed  through  a  num- 
ber of  teachers,  without  reference  to  their 
religious  creed,  and  carried  on  under  the 
general  direction  of  a  Committee  of  the 
rrivy  Council !  Only  think  of  such  a 
body  being  empowered  to  direct  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  empire.  Only 
think  of  such  a  task  devolving  upon  four 
Ijords  of  her  Majesty's  most  honourable 
Privy  Council*  but  there  was  also  to  be 
a  rector  appointed,  who  was  to  have  the 
control  of  the  religious  instruction  of  all 
the  pupils  without  exception.  FLord  John 
Rusiell :  No.]  The  noble  Lord  said 
'*  No,"  and  perhaps  he  could  explain 
away  the  text  of  this  minute  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  noble  Lord  had  promised, 
ten  days  since,  to  put  forth  some  expla- 
natory documents,  and  the  documents 
with  which  he  came  forward  afforded  no 
explanation  at  all.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  a  nominnl  and  sham  abandonment, 
with  power  to  return  to  the  original 
scheme.  The  minute  in  question  directed 
that  "  a  portion  of  every  day  should  be 
^evoled  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 


in  the  school,  under  the  i  ineral 
of  the  committee  and  si  nintendaMe  rf 
the  rector.**  The  Scripcares,  then, 
to  be  read  as  a  portion  of  the  ** 
education,^  under  the  saperintendenca  of 
the  rector,  as  specified  in  the  minatBk 
Protestants  of  all  denominations,  RoBsa 
Catholics  and  Socinians,  were  all  to  md 
the  Scriptures,  and  each  in  his  own  vcr* 
sion.  Really,  this  passage  did  require  aa 
explanatory  statement.  But  the  whole 
scheme  had  excited — and,  unless  Parlia- 
ment interposed,  would  still  continoe  to 
excite — general  suspicion  thronghoni  the 
country ;  and  more  especially  that  part  of 
it  which  announced  that,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  same  individual,  should  be 
read  the  Roman  Catholic  yersioo,  the  as* 
thorised  version,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  Socinian  version,  of  the  sacnd 
Scriptures.  AH  was  to  be  under  the  si* 
perintendence  of  the  same  individual ;  aad 
what,  he  would  ask,  should  the  religion  of 
this  individual  be  ?  Was  he  to  be  a  asu 
of  all  religions  ?  Or  was  he  to  be  a  maa 
of  no  religion?  Here  was  the  miichief 
of  jumbling  together  plans  which  wsfe 
perfectly  applicable  to  one  system  bat 
perfectly  inapplicable  to  another.  They 
had  borrowed  their  idea  of  a  rector  and 
a  general  director  of  studies,  with  a  view 
to  qualify  the  respective  teachers,  firon 
the  Glasgow  normal  school,  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  rector  were  plain  and  simple, 
because  the  whole  arrangements  were  car- 
ried on  under  the  sanction  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  of  which 
Church  the  rector  himself  was  a  Member. 
But  the  noble  Lord  had  said,  in  answer 
to  various  petitions  condemnatory  of  this 
monstrous  scheme  of  the  11th  of  April, 
"This  is  not  our  scheme  now.  We  have 
quite  a  new  plan  at  present ;  and  how  do 
you  know  that  they  have  not  petitioned 
solely  against  our  old  scheme,  and  are 
quite  satisfied  with  our  new  one  ?"  In  so 
far,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  believed,  that  the 
petitioners,  as  a  body,  had  strictly  in- 
structed their  Representatives  to  announce 
that  their  objection  was  against  the  prin- 
ciple, and  that  the  new  scheme  was* 
therefore,  as  objectionable  as  the  old- 
Some  of  the  petitioners  (and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  concur  with  them)  had  declared 
the  new  scheme  to  be  still  more  objectioiw 
able  than  the  former,  because  more  am« 
biguous.  The  whole  tone  and  temper  of 
these  parties  were  directed  not  against 
little  trifling  details  of  the  scheme,  b«t 
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uainat  the  pervBding  spirit  and  principle 
which  Mtunted  her  Majest/B  Privy  Coud- 
cil  in  bringing  forward  that  scheme  of  the 
Uth  of  April.  Bat  the  noble  Lord  said, 
^at  they  had  abandoned  that  scheme. 
Had  thej  ?  He  did  not  believe,  that  it 
wu  abandoned.  It  was  convenient  to 
abandon  the  defence  of  it.  It  was  con- 
Tenient  to  bow  before  the  storm  and  let  it 
pass  over  their  heads,  but  retain  that  de- 
gree of  elasticity  which  would  enable 
them,  when  the  storm  was  passed,  to  rise 
again  and  resume  their  former  position. 
Atandoned  !  Very  far  from  it ;  for  in 
the  last  edition,  the  passage  still  remained 


committee,  however,  eiperience  lo  mnch  dif« 
ficiilly  in  reconciling  conflicting  views  respect- 
ing the  provisions  which  Ihey  are  desirous  to 
make  in  furtherance  of  your  Majesly's  wish 
thnt  the  children  «nd  teachers  instructed  in 
ihu  school  should  be  duly  trained  in  the  prin- 
cij.les  of  the  Chriilian  religion,  while  the 
lights  of  conscience  should  be  respected,  that 
It  IS  not  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  msc 
liire  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
design  without  further  consideration;  and 
ihey,  therefore,  postpone  taking  any  steps  for 
this  purpose  until  greater  concurrence  of  opin- 
ion is  found  lo  prevail.'' 

Who  was  to  be  the  judge  as  to  wheit 
iliU  increased  coocurtence  of  opinion  waa 
to  take   place?      It  was   quite    manifest 


which  decreed,  that  the  funds  should  not  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  Parliament  continued  to  sit, 
bemerclysupplied  to  the  National  Society  I  ji^g  concurrence  of  opinion  would  be 
ind  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- ,  ggajnat  ihe  committee.  Butit  waseqnally 
ciety,  but  that  in  particular  cases,  the  i  f„anifegt^  that  the  committee  of  the  Privy 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  might  give  a  por-  (-.Qm,(.il  still  clung  to  this  portion  of  theit 
tion  of  their  funds  not  only  for  the  erecU  ,  gpheme,  and  still  meant  to  introduce  it, 


ion  but  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
connected  with  those  societies ;  and  it  was 
diatinctly  laid  down,  that  no  assistance 
should  be  given  to  any  school,  norma!  or 
otherwise,  nnlesa  the  direction  of  it  were 
letained,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  con- 
formed to  the  regulations  of  the  several 
■diools,  with  such  improvementi  as  might 
from  lime  to  time  suggest  themselvea. 
If  this  scheme  were  to  meet  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  they  would  he 
patting  the  whole  education  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  thi 
Priry  Council— delivering  it  over,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  into  the  absolute  power  of 
four  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  se- 
cretary and  inspectors  whom  they  might 
choose  to  appoint,  to  carry  into  efiect  cer. 
Uio  regulations  which  they  might  here- 
after think  fit  to  lay  down,  but  of  whieli 
Parliament  was  to  have  no  cognizance, 
Had  any  part  of  the  scheme  been  aban- 
doned T  Against  the  normal  schools 
which  were  to  be  placed  under  the  super 
intendence  of  the  individual  called  "  rec 


„iileas  [he  plan  was  strongly  negatived, 
aad  meant  to  do  that  when  Parliament 
was  not  sitting  which  they  could  not  at- 
tempt to  do  while  it  continued  to  ait. 
When,  in  some  two  months,  hon.  Mem- 
bers should  have  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  when  the  Government  wonld  have 
obtained  this  grant  of  money,  not  upon 
ihe  abandonment,  but  upon  the  postpone- 
ment, of  their  scheme — then,  indeed,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  declare,  that  there  was  a  change 
in  the  opinion  of  the  country  upon  the 
einhject.  "When  you,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," concluded  the  noble  I<ord,  "  shall 
j  have  consented  to  yield  into  tlie  hands  of 
I  the  Ministeri  these  large  discretionary 
powers,  it  is  very  possible,  that  the  return 
;  lor  yielding  them  will  be  to  use  those 
I  very  powers  for  the  introduction  of  a 
scheme  which  to  your  face  they  would  not 
I  attempt  to  defend,  but  to  which  they  still 
cenaciously  cling.  I  feel  that  I  have  tres- 
passed on  your  attention  too  long.  I  feel 
that  I  have  very  inadequately  discharged 


tor,"  the  outcry  through  the  country  had  '  ^j^^  ^J^^  ^i,jg(j  j  ]^^y^  thought  it  requisite 
been  lo  great  that  the  Government  found  i  j^  i^jpogg  upon  myself.  But  I  feel  con- 
it  impossible  to  defend  that  portion  of  fijent  in  the  good  feeling  which  animates 
their  scheme.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  i  j,^^  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
that,  because  they  came  out  with  a  nciv  (,(,„[,,ry_  j  fgei  confident  that  the  ma- 
■cheme,  they  had  abandoned  that  portion  ■  jority—that  the  vast  majority  of  the  reli- 
ef the  former  one.  No  such  thing.  I  ^^^^^  public  of  all  denominations  have 
"The  committee  are  of  opinion  (says  iho  '  already  condemned  this  scheme  and  the 
Hinaie)  that  the  most  useful  application  of  Council  in  which  it  originated  ;  that  the 
any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  would  consist ,  JJ^[^  ^f  ^■^^^  constituencies  in  this  country 
in  the  employment  of  those  monies  in  the  es- '  ^^^^  condemned  and  will  continue  to  con- 
trtJiriaiwt  of  s  normal  sch<»V.onde^^  .  ^  j   ^^   ^^^  ^■^^^^^^  ,, 

S^eS.!!r5^':iS^'^t"Theithat,  yielding  to  them 
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opioion,  the  majoritj  of  this  House  will  ^  extent — to  separate  and  divide,  by  a  spe- 
not  be  found  this  night  to  sanction  a  cific  vote  of  the  House,  the  execotife 
scheme  which  has  already  been  con-  [  government  of  the  country,  the  respoii- 
demned-— unequivocally  condemned — by  j  sible  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  from  all 
the  religious  public,  and  denounced  by  the  care,  all  superintendence,  and  all  control 
bulk  of  the  constituencies,  which  takes  over  the  general  education  of  the  people. 
away  from  the  legitimate  authority  of  Par-  Now,  that  decidedly  was  an  object  wbollj 
liament  that  control  which  it  ought  to  ex-  at  variance  with  that  which  he  shoald 
ercise  over  the  education  of  the  people,  seek  to  attain  by  his  vote  upon  the  present 
and  vests  it  in  an  irresponsible  jurisdic-  !  motion.  For,  so  far  was  he  from  agpreerng 
tion«--which  separates  the  re1ip;ious  edu-  \  with  the  noble  Lord  in  such  a  detign,  that 
Cation  of  the  Established  Church  from  the  he  owned  it  was  his  wish  that  the  control 
supervision  of  her  authorised  ministers,  for  and  superintendence  which  the  Govera- 
which,  if  improperly  delegated  to  laymen,  ment  was  to  exercise  over  the  education 
of  whatever  persuasion,  you  will  have  no  of  the  people  should  be  exercised  more 
ground  for  reproaching  them  (as  they  largely  and  fully  than  it  could  be  under 
have  already  altered  their  scheme  once)  any  circumstances  that  could  result  from 
with  changing  its  entire  form  and  sub- 1  the  vote  which  his  noble  Friend,  the 
stance,  if  it  so  should  please  them,  here-  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  that 
after;  and  which,  if  you  do  not  repudiate  !  night  intended  to  submit  to  the  House, 
at  once,  you  will  have  lent  your  hands  to  .  There  were,  however,  many  reasons,  suffi- 
the  estabiishment,*as  I  Brmly  believe,  of  a  '  ciently  strong  in  their  practical  eflfect,  if 
system  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  un-  |  not  in  abstract  reason  and  theory,  for  not 
settle  the  minds  of  the  young  people  of ;  pressing  the  interference  of  Govemmeat 
this  country ;  which  will,  however  un* ,  any  further  than  was  at  present  proposed. 
justly,  induce  a  general  belief  that,  in  the  Those  reasons  were  to  be  found  in  (be 
mind  of  the  Legislature,  an  equal  degree  |  ditference  of  opinion  in  that  House  and 
of  authority  is  due  to  all  versions  of  the  in  the  country  upon  the  subject ;  tbey 
Scriptures  whatever,  and  that  it  is  a  mat-  were  to  be  found  iu  the  great  variety  of 
ter  of  perfect  indifference  in  what  creed  religious  denominations  and  doctimt 
the  population  of  this  country  shall  be    which  existed  in  the  nation,  and  in  the 


brought  up ;  and,  finally,  which  by  pre- 
senting before  the  eyes  of  our  youth  as  of 
equal  weight  and  equal  authority  matters 
which  should  be  so  carefully  distinguished 
as  distinct  versions  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  essential  differences  in  point  of  faith, 
would  speedily  sap  the  foundations  of  all 
faith,  and,  what  constitutes  in  my  esti* 
niatlon  the  strongest  ground  of  objection 
to  the  measure,  would  gradually  lead  to 
general  scepticism,  and  from  general  scep- 
ticism to  national  infidelity." 

Viscount  Morpeth  had  been  almost 
inclined  to  flatter  himself  that  all  essential 
differences  between  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  sat  down  and  himself  were  con- 
fined to  questions  relating  to  Ireland,  but 
he  certainly  had  indulgea  in  this  expecta- 
tion, that  if  there  was  one  topic,  English 
or  Irish,  upon  which  he  might  have  hoped 
for  the  happiness  of  agreeing  with  the 
noble  Lord,  that  topic  would  have  been 
the  subject  of  general  education.  How- 
ever, the  speech  to  which  he  had  just 
listened  had  dissolved  this  pleasing  expec- 
tation, for  he  conceived  tnat  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  amenclment 
with  which  he  concluded   it,  went  to  ih's 


fact  that  those  who  professed  these  doe- 
trines  were  more  eager  to  maintain  their 
own  tenets  than  to  tolerate  different  opin- 
ions in  others.  But,  under  all  those  eir* 
cumstances,  he  thought  the  GoTernmeat 
had  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  for* 
bearing  to  press  any  further  the  scheae 
originally  proposed,  not  because,  in  spite 
of  all  the  taunts  of  the  noble  Lord,  ha 
had  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  benefi- 
cial tendency  of  that  scheme,  or  that  such 
would  have  appeared  to  be  its  natare,  if 
the  matter  had  been  fully  sifted,  but  be* 
cause  he  thought  it  belter  not  to  press  on 
a  proposition  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  teeth  of  objections  which,  however 
groundless  or  mistaken  they  might  be,  did 
certainly  proceed  from  quarters  quite  op« 
posits  to  each  other,  and  from  persons 
who  differed  in  essential  principles.  He, 
therefore,  thought  a  sound  discretion  had 
been  exercised,  and  whether  it  might  give 
a  triumph  or  not  to  any  parly,  he  did  not 
feel  called  upon  at  present  to  enter  inin 
the  meriu  of  the  scheme  which  had  been 
abandoned.  He  knew  too  well  his  own 
deficiencies  to  encounter  the  gladiatorial 
tnlp**-  -^f  tlic  noble  Lord,      W|icn  Ilia 
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noble  Lord  bad  been  so  liberal  of  not  the 
moet.  gracefol  taunts    and    imputations 
against  his  noble  and  right  hon.  Friends, 
and  had  not  felt  himself  restrained  from 
nsing  them  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
former  intimacy  and  long  acquaintance 
with  those  noble  and  right  hon.  Friends, 
felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  quarrel  with 
the  expressions  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
thought  proper  to  use.     But  what  was  the 
chief  point  of  his  speech  and  amendment  ? 
Why,  whether  the  responsible  Ministers 
of  the  country  should   have    any  share 
whatever,  however  small,  or  however  cur- 
tailed or  inadequate,  in  superintending  the 
general   education  of    the  people.     The 
noble  Lord  had  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
Board  being  irresponsible  and  wholly  un* 
authorized    by    Parliament.       Now,    he 
thought  that  if  any  Board  could  be  con- 
sidered responsible  to  the   country,  one 
composed  of  removable  ministers  was  emi- 
nently so,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  any  permanent  body  could  possibly 
be,  certainly  far  more  responsible  than  the 
Board  which  originated  with   the  noble 
Lord  himself  for  controlling  education  in 
the  sister   country    of   Ireland.      Why, 
the  very  circumstance    that   the    noble 
Lord   had  chosen    for    the    subject    of 
his  taunts  was  a  proof  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  board,  and  showed  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council  must  be 
swayed  by  the  opinion  of  Parliament  and 
the  country,  for  it  was  nothing  else  than 
the  hostile  feeling  which  he  had  already 
admitted  to  exist    with   respect    to    the 
former  plan  which  had  caused  the  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  that  plan,  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  stead  one  more  adapted  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  country  in  ge- 
neral.    The  noble  Lord  had  complained, 
that,  according  to  this  plan,  public  educa- 
tion would  depend  upon  the  discretion  and 
control  of  a  board  which  was  subject  to 
the  control  of  one  House  of  Parliament 
only,  and  not  of  the  Legislature;  but  the 
present  would  not  be  the  first  grant  to 
which  that  observation  applied.    The  pro- 
posed grant  of  30,000/.,  in  this  respect, 
differed   not   at  all   from   the    grant    of 
20,000/.     He  did  not  say  that  the  two 
grants  did  not  differ  in  other  respects,  but 
they  both  resembled  each  other  in  this, 
that  they  were  subject  to  the  control  of 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature  alone.    A 
sbgle  vote  had  been  given  in  that  House 
on  each  proposition,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  otiier  Hoose  of  Parliament  bad  had 


no  voice  in  the  matter.    The  noble  Lord 
had  expressed  his  repugnance  to  rest  the 
whole  public  education  of   the  country 
upon  a  Treasury  Minute,  while,  in  fact,  it 
had  rested  as  much    upon  a   Treasury 
minute  for  the  last  four  years,  as  it  was 
now  proposed  that  it  should.     With  hia 
feelings  upon  the  subject  of  national  edu- 
cation, he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  board,  which 
should  command  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  country,  and  should  distri- 
bute the  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  in  a 
proper  and  authorized  manner.     But  he 
asked  what  were  the  means,  where  were 
the  materials,  to  be  employed  in  con- 
structing such  a  board  ?  He  believed  that 
the  noble  Lord  himself  had  tried  to  bring 
together  the   National    Society    and  the 
British   and   Foreign  School  Society  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  such  a  body.  What 
was  the  very  first  difficulty  that  had  pre« 
sen  ted  itself? — Why,  this— that  the  Na- 
tional Society  insisted  upon  the  Church 
catechism  being  made  an  essential  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction  to  be  given  iu 
the  schools,  while  the  British  and  Foreign 
School    Society   could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  sanction  any  system  of  education 
in  which  the  Church  catechism  formed  an 
indispensable  article.     Now,  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  nature  of 
the  scheme  now  submitted  to  them,  for  be 
could  easily  understand  the  dexterity  of 
the  noble  Lord  in  trying    to  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  another  scheme 
which  was  not  now  under  consideration. 
What  were  the  component  parts  of  the 
present  scheme?     What  was  to  be  the 
destination  of  the  moderate  grant  which 
it    was    now    sought   to    obtain  at    the 
hands  of   the  House?      The    Ministers 
had,  as  he  had  already  observed,  been 
prohibited  from   establishing   a  training- 
school  for  masters,  a  normal  school,  as  it 
was  commonly  called,  formed  upon  the 
best  method  that  modern  experience  and 
knowledge  could  furnish.  Now,  he  should 
not  deny,  if  the  question  were  now  to  be 
argued,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  such  a 
system  should  be  established  in  a  school 
of  this  description  as    should    make    it 
capable  of  training  masters  of  every  de- 
scription for  which  an  adequate  demand 
might  exist  in  the  country.     From  this 
intention,  however,  which  he  still  main- 
tained would  have  been  a  most  beneficial 
one,  the  Government  had  been  diverted, 
and  they  now  proposed  to  grant  one-third 
K2 
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of  the  whole  amount  voted  to  the  traiDiDg 
■chools  of  each  of  those  two  great  ednca- 
tional  societies,  the  National  Society  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
As  he  held  both  these  societies  in  great 
honour, — the  one  as  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  other  as  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Dissenting  bodies  in  this  country, 
as  well  as   that  of  very  many  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  he  rejoiced 
that  an  equal  portion  of  the  grant  was  to 
be  given  to  each  of  those  societies;  he 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  draw  any 
invidious  distinction  between  them.     Not- 
withstanding    the  clearness    which    was 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  noble  Lord's 
speeches,  be  felt  a  little  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand upon  what  footing  the  noble  Lord 
wished  to  rest  the  public  aid  to  be  granted 
for  the  purposes  of  education.     When  the 
noble  Lord  stated  that  there  could  be  no 
education  without  religion,  but  that  reli- 
gion ought  to  be  interwoven  with  every 
part  of  the  system,  there  was  no  one  who 
was  ready  to  give  a  more  unmixed  con- 
currence to  that  proposition  than  he  was. 
But  when  the  noble  Lord  quoted  from  old 
French  statutes,  and  cited   Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt  besides  other  quotations,  car- 
rying the  mind  back  to  feudal  tiroes,  he 
wished  to  ascertain   if    the  noble   Lord 
meant  that  a  system  of  education  to  be 
founded  now,  was  to  be  regulated  upon 
the  model  of  the  dark  ages;      And  when 
the  noble  Lord  said,  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient to  take  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
out  of  the  hands  of  that  Church,  he  could 
not  help  asking,  who  had  ever  made  any 
such  proposition  ?     He  quite  assented  to 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord,  when  he 
said  that  education  could  not  be  separated 
from  religion,  but  he  felt  some  difficulty 
in  laying  it  down  as  broadly  as  he  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord  to  do,  that  education 
might  not  exist  apart  from  the  Church. 
He  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  noble 
Lord's  statement,  when  he  said,  that  in 
the  present  plan,  there  was  a  departure 
from  two  rules  which  had  been  previously 
observed,  one  of  them  being  that  the  pub- 
lic aid  should  be   proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  private  subscriptions   in  the 
district,  and  the  other  being  to  extend 
that  aid  to  no  schools  except  such   as 
were  connected  with  the  two  societies  to 
which  he  had  i eferred.    Now,  as  to  the 


first  of  these  points,  the  dependence  of  At 
amount  of  public  aid,  or  that  of  pritato 
contribution,  the  course  now  propoied  to 
be  taken  was,  so  far  from  being  a  pha 
suggested  for  the  first  time  by  the  Ge* 
vemment,  that  he  found  io  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  upon  the  edocatioB 
of  the  poorer  classes,  a  resolution  thai  tht 
amount  of  assistance  afforded  by  Govem- 
ment  should  be  regulated  as  neietofiMe^ 
subject  to  modification  of  their  roles  m 
cases  where  the  poverty  of  the   district 
was  proved  to  require  it,  the  speciBc  g^roood 
being  reported  in  each  case.     From  the 
spirit  of  that  recommendation  he  had  bo 
wish  to  depart.     If  the  rule  were  not  siib> 
ject  to  such  a  modification,  it  might  ex- 
clude from  all  participation  in  the  boantj 
of  the  state  districts  where  there  existed 
the  largest  population  and  the    greatest 
destitution,  but  which  were  prevented,  by 
their  comparative  poverty  irom  enleriog 
successfully  in  the  race  of  competitioB 
with  their  more  opulent  neighboars^  who 
might  stand  less  in  need  of  public  assist- 
ance.    With  regard  to  the  other  point-* 
that  of  extending  the  benefit  of  the  gmt 
in  some  cases  to  schools  unconnected  with 
either  of  the  two  societies,  he  felt  no  wiih 
to  disguise  his  opinion,  that  the  first  doty 
of  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Coundl,  or 
of  any  board  in  which  it  might  be  con- 
sidered proper  to  vest  the  functions  now 
discharged  by  that  committee,  was  to  ex* 
tend  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  as* 
sistance  to  the  most  numerous   body  of 
persons  in  this  country — namely,   tnosa 
who  had  confidence  in  these  two  societies; 
yet  he  thought  it  would  be  fair,  and  jnst, 
and  proper,   when   any  application   was 
made  for  a  grant  of  the  money  of  the 
nation  for  the  general  purpose  of  ednca- 
tion,    no   considerable   body  of    persons 
whatever  ought  to  be  excluded   fonnally 
and  irrevocably  from  the  intended  benefit, 
it  being  always  understood  that,  to  entitle 
themselves  to  it,  they  must,  in  point  of 
numbers  and  destitution,  make  out  a  fair 
and  reasonable  claim.     He  was,  he  re* 
peated,  unable  to  understand  the  grounds 
of  the  present  objection.     In  opposition 
to  the  former  scheme  of  the  Government 
it  had  been  objected  that  it  was  impractic- 
able, and  that  it  was  a  wretched  compro- 
mise, because  it  attempted  to  unite  the 
education  of  children  whose  parents  heU 
difierent  religious  opinions.  Now,  whether 
those  objections  were  well  founded  or  not, 
thev  V       certainly  intelligible.  He  mighl 
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consider  it  inconsistent  in  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  to  make  such  ob- 
jections, while  he  lauded  the  system 
adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  which  was  in  fact  the  same  as  that 
which  the  noble  Lord  inveighed  against  so 
Tehemently.  But  still  the  objections  them- 
seWes  could  be  understood.  But  no  such 
union  was  proposed  now.  The  noble  Lord 
appeared  to  have  shifted  his  ground,  and 
to  oppose  the  present  scheme  with  equal 
vehemence,  although  the  ground  of  ob- 
jection was  removed.  What  was  the  prin- 
ciple, then,  on  which  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self meant  to  go  ?  Was  he  prepared  to 
say,  that  it  would  be  right  and  proper  to 
exclude  certain  proscribed  classes  in  this 
country  from  the  benefits  of  the  public 
grant  ?  He  had  no  high  opinion  of  many 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
he  had  his  own  notions  respecting  Unita- 
rian tenets,  and  he  thought,  that  the  state 
of  opinion  prevailing  in  this  country,  being 
Protestant  and  Trinitarian,  those  who  held 
such  opinions  were  entitled  to  have  the 
greatest  proportion  of  all  public  grants 
applied  for  their  benefit;  but,  neverthe- 
less, as  long  as  the  State  thought  proper 
to  employ  Roman  Catholic  sinews  and  to 
finger  Unitarian  gold,  it  could  not  refuse 
to  extend  to  those  by  whom  it  so  profited 
the  blessings  of  education.  The  noble 
Lord  had  made  great  objection  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  inspectors,  and  to  the  power 
which  was  reserved  to  the  committee  of 
introducing  such  improvements  as  expe- 
rience might  suggest.  Now,  he  thought 
that  the  spirit  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  report  of  the  council  completely  re- 
futed the  insinuation  that  any  offensive 
regulations  ^ould  be  introduced  under 
this  power.  What  were  the  words  of  the 
report  already  quoted  by  the  noble  Lord  ? 
Why  these—"  That  the  right  of  inspection 
be  retained  in  order  to  secure  a  conformity 
to  the  regulations  and  discipline  estab- 
lished in  several  schools,  with  such  im- 
provements as  might  be  suggested  by  the 
committee,"  thereby  implying,  that  the 
original  design  of  the  schools  was  to  be 
kept  closely  in  view.  It  was  clear  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  introduce  any  im- 
provement that  was  not  entirely  consistent 
with  the  original  designs  of  the  several 
schools :  and  he  thought  it  too  much  to 
say,  that  no  improvement  of  such  a  nature 
should  be  introduced,  if,  on  inquiry  and 
examination,  it  seemed  necessary.  For 
tbeie  reifoiui  be  thought  that  the  right  of 


inspection  ought  to  be  retained.  The  noble 
Lord  had  himself  acknowledged  that  where 
the  State  did  endow  any  public  body  or  in- 
stitution they  should  be  able  to  say  that  a 
proper  power  of  inspection  was  guaranteed. 
He  thought  that  that  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily done  by  the  exertions  of  private  so- 
cieties. Much  as  he  admired  and  approved 
of  the  general  system  of  operation  of  the 
two  societies  to  which  allusion  had  been 
so  often  made,  he  did  not  think  that  any 
one  would  be  found  to  assert,  that  all  the 
schools  connected  with  those  societies 
were  carried  on  with  a  proper  degree  of 
efficiency  and  regularity.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  better  method, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  in  strict  consistency 
with  the  original  design  of  those  societies, 
that  the  State  was  desirous  of  retaining 
the  power  of  inspection ;  and  if  it  were 
desirous  that  that  power  should  be  kept  in 
view,  and  systematically  acted  upon,  he 
knew  none  upon  whom  it  could  more  pro- 
perly devolve  than  the  responsible  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown,  who  were  the  ser-i 
vants  of  the  public,  to  whom  complaints 
of  every  description  were  naturally  carried, 
and  who,  if  any  misappropriation  of  the 
public  funds  should  prevail,  or  be  sus- 
pected to  prevail,  would  be  at  hand  to 
give  the  necessary  explanations.  The 
noble  Lord  had  thrown  out  sundry  objec- 
tions against  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
mittee. Of  course,  if  the  persons  com- 
posing that  committee  failed  to  enjoy  the 
noble  Lord's  confidence,  that  was  a  point 
upon  which  he  should  make  up  his  own 
mind,  and  upon  which  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  go  along  with  him.  The 
noble  Lord  seemed  to  think,  that  it  would 
be  more  fit  and  proper  to  have  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  placed  upon  the  board.  In 
his  opinion,  that  would  immeasurably  in- 
crease the  jealousies  and  soreness  which 
were  unhappily  too  rife  in  the  country,  if 
ecclesiastical  authorities  were  actually  con- 
stituted members  of  the  board.  If  the 
Bishop  of  London,  of  whom  the  Church 
was  so  justly  proud,  were  placed  upon  the 
board,  Protestant  Dissenters  might  think 
themselves  entitled  to  the  same  advantage, 
andasktohaveDr.PyeSmith.orsomeother 
distinguished  dissenting  divine,  placed 
upon  it  also;  and  after  the  debate  of  the  pre- 
vious night  on  the  subject  of  a  petition  pur. 
porting  to  come  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  it  would  not  be  very  surprising  if  a 
demand  were  likewise  made  to  place  upon 
that  board  of  national  education  a  holder 
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of  epiacopal  jurifldiction  in  partibut  wfide- 
liuwL     Let  the  prelates  and  paatort  of 
ererj  denomination  tender,  as  the  organs 
of  the  several  bodies  with  which  they  were 
associated,  sach  suggestions  and  advice  as 
they  might  think  l^st  calculated  to  carry 
out  the  common  munificent  end  which  all 
had   in   view*     By  adopting  that  course, 
instead  of  the  course  suggested  by  the 
noble  Lord,  they  would  avoid  gif  ing  rise 
to  those  impressions  of  favouritism   and 
exclustveness  which  would  neceisarily  rise, 
if  these  persons  were  to  be  constituted  the 
authorized  dispensers  of  the  public  funds. 
He  would  not  attempt  to  follow  the  noble 
Lord  into  the  more  general  view  which  he 
had  taken  of  the  subject.    If  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House  were 
of  opinion,  that    they  could     propose  a 
scheme  more  likely  to  reconcile  conflicting 
objections,  he  should  b^  very  glad  to  hear 
what  it  was.     He  would  be  content  with 
any  beginning,  however   humble,   which 
would  extend  the  blessings  of  education, 
without  infringing  in  any  respect  upon  the 
religious  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
He  confessed  he  was  comparativeiy  indif- 
ferent to  any  abuse  that  might  be  heaped 
upon  them  in  the  prosecution  of  such  an 
object.     Neither  was  he  so  anxious  as 
some  hon.  Members  seemed  to  be  about 
the  particular  and  specific  form  in  which 
a  vote  upon  the  subject  should  be  brought 
before  the  House.     What  he  wanted  was 
a  system  of  general  education.  He  wanted 
to  have  Churchmen  better  educated.  Dis- 
senters better  educated,  those  whose  be- 
lief was  called  orthodox,  and  those  whose 
belief  was  called  heterodox,  in  sliort,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  he  wanted  to 
nave  educated  in  a  better  and  more  effi- 
cient manner.    The  more  any  one  was 
convinced  of  the  truth,  the  justice,  and 
the  trustworthiness  of  his  own  opinion,  the 
less  would  he  be  afraid  of  any  examina- 
tion or  competition;  and  he  must  say,  if 
the  opinions  which  he  held  to  be  true 
were  destined  to  fall,  he  would  rather 
infinitely  that  they  should  fall,  not  pros- 
trate under  tiie  mass  of  undiscerning  and 
brutal  ignorance,  but  under  the  weapons 
of  enlightened  and  well-informed  oppo- 
nents.   Ho  thought  that  hitherto  all  parties 
had  been  deficient  in  their  duty  upon  the 
tubiect  of  national  education.    He  did  not 
wish  to  excite   any  angry  recrimination 
by  reference  to  what  was  passed :  but  be 
could  not  avoid  saving,  that  the  Churchi 
(bat  the  Stftte,  and  that  DisieQt«rs  pne*  | 


{  rally  had  been  deficient  io  their  duty 
\  this  subject.    He  was  rejoiced  to  ■••  t 
;  prospect  of  better  things  before  him,  W 
i  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  competing  ciMr|i« 
'.  of  every  party  revived,  and  be  was  wilSif 
i  to  lend  his  aid  on  this,  ae  he  ahooU  h 
I  on  every  future  occasion,  to   the  futkv 
I  developement  of  what  he  conceived  to  b 
I  a  great  work  of  national  improvemeoL 
Lord  Ashley  said,  that  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  mm 
calculated  to  create  in  his  mind  cerHii 
misgivings  in  reference  to  the  iotentioesof 
the  Government  on  this  subject,  even  if  k 
bad  not  previously  had  reason  to  ealtr- 
tain  them.     The  noble  Lord    had  plaialj 
told  them,  that  not  only  did  he  think  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  oogfat  to 
possess  themselves  of   the    control  and 
guardianship  at  present  exercised  over  the 
education  of  the  people,  but  that  coatral 
and  guardianship  ought  to  be  extended. 
The  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  kt 
the  Home  Department,  had  withdrawa  Ui 
first    plan   of   education,    and    propoicd 
another,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  equally 
objectionable;  for,  although   he  dia  aot 
sec  in  these  two  plans  an  identity  of  lan- 
guage, he  did  of  purpose.    They  were  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit,  they  tended  lo 
the  same  end,  and  if  they  were  not  con- 
trolled by  a  vote  of  that  House,  they  wouM 
unquestionably  work  out  the  same  results. 
What  powers,  he  should  like  to  know, 
were  conferred   by  the  first  minute  that 
were   not  reserved  in  the  second?     The 
first  declared  what  powers   were  to  be 
exercised,  and   the  second  reserved  the 
optional  exercise  of  those  powers.    The 
second    certainly    did  not    state    that  a 
normal  school,  or  that  a  model  school 
should  be  erected ;    but  ^as  there  any 
thing  in  that  second  minute  to  preclude 
it?      Were     they     not     even     told     in 
plain  terms  that  the  first  plan,  that  favoui^ 
cd  scheme  of  Government,  and  against 
which  the   country  had  made  so  bold  s 
stand,  was  not  suppressed,  but  only  post^ 
poncd?     Were  they   not  told,  that  the 
Government  were  only   reserving   it  6x 
further    consideration  ?       Had    not    the 
noble  Lord  expressed   a  hope  that  that 
postponement    would    not    be    of    long 
duration  ?     Had  they  not  heard  him.  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  say  that  he  still 
entertained  the  same  opinions  on  the  snb* 
ject  ?     That  being  the  case»  the  noble 
Lord,  as  a  man  of  principle,   would  no 
doubt  avail  himself  of^tbe  very  first  oppor^ 
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tnnity  of  curying  oat  that  wbich  be  coa- 
■idered  to  be  eueatiBl  for  the  well-being 
of  the  com  mil  nit  J.  But  it  was  not  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  alone,  that 
w»  of  the  opinioti  that  tlie  powen  atated 
in  the  fine  minute,  and  mppoted  to  be 
abaodoned,  were  attU  reierved  by  the 
committee  of  the  Pmy  Council,  to  be  es- 
erciied,  in  all  probability,  on  iha  6rst  op- 
poTtunity.  Had  the  noble  Lord  read  the 
reaolutiont  which  had  been  agreed  to  at  a 
meeling  of  tlie  nailed  committee!  of  the 
Wealcyan  Methodiati  held  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday  lut,  and  other  Wei- 
leyan  meetingi  oftbe  day  ?  If  be  had,  he 
would  have  found  that  his  patty  enter- 
tained DO  scriiplei,  not  entertained  by  that 
class  of  the  community.  At  the  meeting  | 
to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  ilie  follow-  ' 
ing  resolutioo  was  one  of  a  seiies  tlial  had 
been  passed : — 

"That  the  regrets  of  this  meeting  are  neeeS' 
•arily  associated  with  feelintia  of  coniinued 
apprafaenaionand  alarm,  wlieii  kbey  further  learn 
from  the  recent'  report'  that  the  commiiLee  of 
council  haie  not  by  any  roeans  explicitly  and 
frankly  abandoned  the  plan  in  question,  but 
ha»e  simply  withdrawn  it  for  the  present  on 
accnunt  of  the  'difficulties'  which  they  ex- 
perienced'in  reconciling  conflicting  Tiews;' 
raserftag  their  original  'design  '  for  fuilher 
cvnaideration,'  and  itatiog  lliat  'th^  tb«re> 
bca  postpone  taking  any  steps  *  ■  until  gre  lUr 
e  of  opinioa  is  fouud  topieviiil.'" 


He  woald  also  qaote  the  opinions  uf 
other  partiea  of  pertom  not  supposed  to 
eoteftain  the  same  apprefaensiona  as  they 
(the  Consertntives)  did.  Speaking  of 
wbal  be  called  the  "  modified  propoatlion 
lor  an  edncaliooal  grant,"  the  writer  be 
ma  abowt  to  qoote  laid, 

"By  the  proposition  as  it  now  stands  the 
mminittee  of  the  Privy:  Cooncil  will  IraTe 
(he  right  of  saggesting  improTeinenls  in  the 
•choali  eoonected  with  either  llic  National  ot 
the  Btitisb  aod  Fonign  Society,  which  may 
receive  porLoas  of  the  granu" 

Let  the  Hoom  remark  what  followed : 

'  Pfor  win  the  grants  be  restricted  to  scTiooli^ 
in  connexion  with  the  two  great  societies.  An 
wirfettered  discretion  is  proposed  for  the  com- 
mittee. They  would  even  be  at  lil>erty  to 
■sake  odTances  to  a  normal  school,  should 
there  be  one  insiiluled  by  Mr.  Wjsc  and  the 
Central  Society  of  Edocaliou," 

Undoubtedty  they  would.  But  were 
dieia  the  woida  of  a  Tory  writer  ?  On  the 
cwtlrwj,  they  wem  the  worda  of  a  chief 
nppocMk  of  bei  Majcaty'a  Goveinuent, 
U*  wmiatt a hadiag  Ktieit ia iba Morn- 


ing Chronicle  of  two  dayi  ago.  What  thea 
was  to  gnard  them  against  a  revival  of  the 
(ir*t  plan  ?  Who  was  to  be  the  judge  of 
a  greater  concurrence  of  opinion  1  Vfu 
there  anything  In  the  language  of  (be 
document  itself,  or  anything  ia  the  cod- 
duct  of  hec  Majesty's  ministers,  that  thej 
could  with  confidence  rely  upon?  He 
apprehended  not.  If  the  noble  Lord  wu 
Liot  disposed  to  carry  out  all  the  objection- 
,ililo  principlea  of  hia  first  plan,  why  did 
lie  not  lie  up  the  hands  of  the  committee 
fly  a  bill  which  would  leate  no  doubt  upon 
ihe  subject,  and  under  which  no  mischief 
could  arise?  He  felt,  that  this  was  a 
painful  discussion,  a  discussion  which 
called  for  the  most  open  avowal  of  opi- 
nions— one  which  he  most  any  was  forced 
upon  them  by  the  solemn  nature  of  the 
propositions  submitted  by  her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  on  wbich  he  felt  that  he 
must  either  say  what  might  be  unpleasant 
to  some  in  a  House  of  mixed  opinions,  or 
betilent  altogether.  He  could,  however, 
lunrc  the  House,  that  while  be  should 
ipeak  with  all  the  liberty  which  he  was 
ready  to  concede  to  others  on  matters  of 
belief,  he  would  do  so  with  the  itrongeit 
feeling  of  personal  respect  towards  every 
Member  in  it.  Tbe^  importance  of  tM 
subject  was  too  aacred  to  admit  of  sap- 
presaion  or  coaipromise.  It  involved  the 
control  over  and  possession  of  the  youth* 
ful  mind  of  the  country,  and  cooaequently 
the  temporal  and  eternal  desltniesof  count- 
less millions.  The  scheme  propounded 
to  the  House  he  believed  to  be  hostile  to 
the  Constitution,  to  the  Church,  aad  to 
revealed  religion  itself.  He  did  not  mean 
to  anert,  that  it  was  nncoutitotioiial.  A 
measure  might  not  be  Doconstitotional, 
and  yet  be  rery  averse  to  the  Conttitotioo 
under  which  we  lived,  by  giving  an  ex* 
aggerated  and  itodiM  stretch  of  preroga- 
tive. Her  Majesty,  fm  instance,  ought 
proclaim  war,  when  war  would  be  very 
injorioos  to  the  country,  and  had  aho  tbe 
power  to  create  an  unlimited  nnmber  of 
Peers.  He  merely  said  thia  to  illustrate 
his  a^uaient,  that  though  a  measure  night 
not  be  ODContitutiooal,  it  might  Mvertbe- 
lesa  be  eery  adverse  to  the  ConstitutioB. 
In  that  light  did  he  view  this  committee 
of  Privy  Council.  The  preamble  of  the 
docnment  before  the  House  vras  by  no 
means  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  it.  That 
committeo  was  aoi  only  to  distribute  the 
funds  intrwited  to  iia  charge,  but  to  ioscrt 
ikod  enforcs  »  P6w  Khwae  of  educatwik 
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They  were  to  determine  not  only  in  what 
form  were  the  people  to  be  instructed,  but 
what  the  instruction  was  to  be.  They 
were  to  say,  what  was  the  form  of  belief 
to  be  propagated,  and  what  was  to  be 
common  to  all^  and  what  was  to  be  con- 
sidered special  to  the  few.  They  were 
also  to  enact  rules  by  which  they  were  to 
afford  assistance.  What  enormous  pow- 
ers to  confer  upon  any  body  of  men,  and 
what  a  precedent  to  establish  for  future 
Gorernments  to  follow  !  They  were  only 
called  aponHo  vote  30,000/.  this  year  ;  but 
there  was  no  obstacle  to  their  being  called 
upon  next  year  for  1,000,000/.,  and  that 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  dominion 
over  the  whole  mind  of  the  country.  The 
noble  Lord  had  not  stated  why  he  sub- 
mitted the  question  in  its  present  shape 
instead  of  a  bill.  Did  he  mean  to  say, 
that  it  did  not  demand  the  attention  of 
the  whole  Legislature,  or  that  the  opinion 
of  the  other  House  was  of  no  consequence 
upon  sach  a  subject?  Surely  a  bill 
would  have  been  more  consistent  with 
the  sacred  importance  of  the  subject, 
inasmuch  as  it  could  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  only  place  where 
the  Church  was  represented,  and  there 
receive  the  benefit  of  their  Lordships* 
deliberation.  The  noble  Lord,  failing  to  do 
that,  was  at  least  bound  to  lay  down  some 
public  grounds  for  the  course  which  he 
was  pursuing.  When  he  converted  such 
a  measure  into  a  single  money  vote,  to  be 
agpreed  to  by  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  was  at  least  called  upon  to  state 
some  public  grounds  for  doing  so.  The 
House  must  feel,  as  he  himself  very 
strongly  felt^  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  enter  in  detail  into  all,  or  any- 
thing like  all,  the  evils  with  which  the  pro- 
posed changewasfraught;  indeed,  it  was  the 
less  necessary,  that  he  should  dwell  upon 
those  topics,  for  they  had  been  exposed, 
not  once,  but  twice  or  three  times.  He 
should  rather  confine  himself  to  the  more 
prominent  features  of  the  subject,  amongst 
which  were  the  great,  the  inordinate,  the 
indefinite  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
.The  measure  was  one  which  must  of 
necessity  be  regarded  by  future  times  as 
a  precedent  which  other  governments 
would  feel  themselves  warranted  in  follow- 
ing? a  precedent  which  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  foretell  would  ultimately  prove  injurious 
to  the  principles  upon  which  the  constitu- 
tiQD  of  England  was  founded,    B^evio^ 


the  measure,  as  he  did,  to  be  pregiMal 
with  mischief,  he  could  not  refrain  tnm 
saying,  that  he  thought  it  in  all  respects 
hostile  to  the  constitution,  and  hostile  to 
the  Church.  Its  first  and  most  remark. 
able  effect  would  be  to  deprive  the  Chnrdi 
of  all  control  over  its  own  members,  by  de- 
priving the  Church  of  all  influence  over 
the  schools  at  which  they  were  educated ;  it 
was,  moreover,  placing  the  Church  in  this 
disadvantageous  situation — that  if  they 
accepted  the  grant,  half  the  old  and  pro- 
bably all  the  new  schools  would  be  taken 
from  under  the  direction  of  the  Churdi 
by  law  established.  If  joint  inspectois 
were  appointed,  the  effect  still  wonM  be 
the  exclusion  of  the  Church  from  all  pio- 
per  influence  and  control.  What  had  the 
Church  found  to  be  the  case?  That  the 
funds  of  the  Church  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  assailing  her  rights.  If  they 
denied  the  Church  thoss  fair  and  jsst 
rights  to  which  she  was  entitled,  they  it 
least  ought  not  to  use  her  own  proper^ 
to  her  disadvantage.  It  was  proposed  to 
establish  normal  schools,  but  it  was  at  the 
same  time  certain,  that  many  persoos 
would  be  found  in  those  normal  schoob 
professing  opinions  and  acting  upon  prin- 
ciples adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  It  could  not  perhaps  justly 
be  said  of  those  individuals,  that  they 
hated  the  Church,  because  in  fact  they 
did  not  know  the  Church ;  but  it  was  pro- 
posed at  those  normal  schools  to  impart 
to  the  pupils  knowledge,  and  subject  ihsas 
to  discipline,  and  so  direct  both  the  know- 
ledge and  the  discipline  as  to  maloa  them 
hate  the  Church  towards  which,  if.  not 
now  hostile,  they  were  at  least  indifierent. 
It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  plan  which 
her  Majesty's  Government  proposed,  was 
in  effect  an  adoption  of  the  volnntary 
system.  By  accepting  a  grant,  the  Chmco 
substantially  gave  up  all  control  over  the 
schools  at  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  to  be  educated;  and  if  the 
Church  refused  the  grant,  this  would 
ensue,  that  the  only  religions  body  in  the 
country  recognized  by  the  State,  would 
be,  that  which  received  no  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  constituted  authorities.  He 
wished  to  inquire  why  the  bench  of 
bishops  were  excluded  from  and  set  aside 
by  this  committee  of  the  Privy  CounciL 
They  had  been  already  appriseid,  that  if 
the  Church  accepted  the  grant,  the 
schools  attended  by  children  bom  ia  tlift 
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to  inspectors  appointed  by  the  board.  It 
woald  seem  also,  that  several  conditions 
were  to  be  annexed  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  grant  by  the  Charch.  If  those  con- 
ditions were  well  known  beforehand,  to 
be  conditions  of  a  nature  such  as  the 
Church  could  not  accede  to,  nothing 
would  be  more  unjust  than  the  offer  of 
them.  If  they  were  already  admitted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Church,  there  was 
clearly  no  necessity  for  connecting  them 
with  the  proposed  grant.  Was  there,  he 
would  ask,  any  limit  to  the  powers  with 
which  it  was  proposed  to  invest  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  ?  What 
guarantee  had  the  country,  that  the  vast 
powers  conferred  on  this  board  would  not 
DC  abused?  The  noble  Lord  opposite, 
the  Member  for  the  West  riding  of  York- 
shire, had  told  them,  that  these  powers 
would  not  be  abused  ;  with  every  possible 
respect  for  the  declarations  of  that  noble 
Lord,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
speeches  of  a  Member  of  that  House;  did 
not  afford  the  species  of  a  guarantee  to 
which  the  country  was  fairly  entitled ;  it 
was  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  many 
other  grounds,  that  he  must  say  they 
were  bound  to  guard  themselves  against 
giving  to  any  body  of  men  a  power  so 
unlimited,  and  so  indefinite.  He  was 
told,  that  the  present  vote  might  be  made 
annual ;  true,  it  might ;  but  he  begged  to 
remind  the  House,  that  the  present  Ses- 
sion was  drawing  to  a  close,  that  many 
months  might  elapse  before  Parliament 
again  assembled,  and  that  within  that 
period  an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief 
might  be  perpetrated,  seeing  how  com- 
pletely without  control  the  operations  of 
the  board  were  left.  But  he  objected  in 
principle  to  such  extensive  powers  being 
imparted,  as  by  this  proposition  would  be 
imparted,  to  men  whose  position  did  not 
qualify  them  to  use  it  advantageously  to 
the  public ;  it  was  setting  them  to  deal 
with  principles  which  were  beyond  their 
g^asp,  and  beyond  their  comprehension, 
which  were  out  of  their  station  and  their 
class.  The  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
formed  so  very  large  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  their  opinions 
and  feelings  became  matters  of  paramount 
consideration  in  a  question  of  this  natare. 
Now,  suppose  the  Churchmen  and  the 
Wesleyans  were  unable  to  accede  to  the 
proposed  conditioos,  the  whole  30,000/. 
rnoM  bt  at  tbt  disposil  of  the  Privy 


Council,  and  might  to  the  uttermost  shil- 
ling, be  used  for  promoting  dissent,  and 
bringing  up  children  in  hostility  to  the 
Church  which  by  law  was  established  in 
this  country.  The  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  might  establish  whatever  schools 
they  thought  proper,  whether  they  were 
Roman  Catholic,  or  whether  they  were 
Socinian,  or  of  no  faith,  or  of  that  party- 
coloured,  piebald  religion  which  a  certam 
school  society  patronized  and  sanctioned. 
The  spirit  in  which  the  measure  had  been 
brought  forward,  was  seriously  reprehen- 
sible ;  it  was  presented  to  the  country  in 
such  vague  terms,  that  it  must  be  rejected 
by  four-fifths  of  the  population.  The 
Church  included  within  it  the  vast  mass 
of  the  people  of  England.  What  gtta« 
rantee  had  been  given  to  Parliament,  that 
the  members  of  the  board  would  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England  ?  They  had 
been  told,  that  there  were  to  be  model 
schools,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  were  to  superintend  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  there ;  but  no  Bishop  was 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter ; 
there  was  to  be  no  representative  of  the 
Church  on  the  Board ;  all  was  to  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  persons  who  almost 
inevitably  possessed  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  subject— very  little  experience  of 
matters  of  the  sort.  What  were  those 
model  schools?  Of  course  they  were  es- 
tablishments which  would  be  imitated  in 
the  great  towns — in  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Liverpool.  It  was  evident  that 
the  intention  of  the  Government  was  to 
have  these  model  schools  imitated,  for  the 
Report  gave  that  to  be  understood :  what 
were  its  words  ?— 

^  The  Committee  of  the  Priv^  Council  were 
to  have  the  power  of  appointmg  a  licensed 
miniiter,  to  gifc  separate  religioui  instruetion 
whercfer  the  numtier  in  sttendancD  on  the 
model  fchool,  Ice." 

The  word  was  not  '^  wh$n»¥«ff/* 
"  wherever"  —  a    d'tHiueil^n   wbteb 
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Where  was  the  distiDCtion  foundedi  he 
Mked,  between  general  and  special  reli- 
«on?  What  authority  had  they  for  it? 
Where  did  they  find  it?  Did  they  find 
it  in  the  primitive  fathers,  in  the  founders 
of  the  Refornaed  Church,  or  in  the  Bible 
itaelf?  Such  a  distinction  was  not  to 
be  found  in  any  writer  wiih  whom 
be  was  acquainted ;  it  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  .in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  did  he 
believe  it  existed  in  the  nature  of  things. 
The  discovery  was  reserved  for  the  crude, 
and  he  must  say,  presumptuous,  analysis 
of  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
It  was  said,  that  religion  was  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  whole  matter  of  instruct- 
ion. Was  it  the  general  or  special  reli- 
gion that  was  to  be  so  combined  ?  Could 
they  answer  that  question  ?  Did  they 
mean,  when  they  used  the  term  religion, 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  religion?  What 
right  had  they  to  withhold  any  part  of 
the  word  of  revelation  ?  By  this  division 
of  general  and  special  they  might  include 
e?ery  or  exclude  any  religion.  They 
might  include  the  Deist,  who  takes  the 
religion  of  nature.  They  might  exclude 
every  single  form  of  faith  by  rejecting 
their  specialities.  They  separated  doc- 
trine from  precept,  and  destroyed  the 
sanctions  of  the  precept  by  suppressing 
the  doctrine.  They  would  teach  children 
that  moral  precepts  were  of  great  value, 
because  they  were  of  universal  applica- 
tion ;  and  they  would  likewise  teach  them 
that  doctriue  was  of  inferior  value,  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  only  for  a  few — 
that  was  the  principle  laid  down.  They 
could  not  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
what  was  necessary  for  all,  must  be  of 
more  value  tlian  what  was  only  necessary 
for  a  few.  They  declared  that  general 
religion,  by  which  he  supposed  they  meant 
moral  principles,  was  superior  to  special 
religion^  by  which  they  meant  the  special 
doctrines  and  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel. In  a  letter  which  had  appeared  in 
the  papers  from  Dr.  Kaye — and  which  he 
supposed,  from  the  situation  held  by  that 
gentleman,  must  be  supposed  to  be  of- 
ficial,  there  was  a  most  infelicitous  exam<- 
ple  of  what  was  meant  by  general  religion. 
The  writer  quoted  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  an  illustration  of  what  was 
meant  by  general  religion ;  was  there  ever 
t  iBQr«  unhappy  instance?  What  was 
tbevaliM  of  the  mon  on  the  Mount? 
fb^QOft  did  it        re  its  aanctioa  and  au- 

bj  wbom  it 


was  spoken)  If,  in  teaching  the  chil- 
dren, they  suppressed  the  character  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  spoken,  or  under* 
took  to  teach  children,  as  they  were  about 
to  do,  by  special  ministers  appointed  for 
that  purpose — that  the  character  which 
that  person  assumed,  and  which  nino- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  England  attri- 
buted to  him  was  not  the  true  character*^ 
how  could  theV)  in  such  a  case,  put  forth 
the  sermon  on  the  Mount  ns  an  instance 
of  general  religion  ?  It  was  the  privilege 
and  peculiarity  of  Christianity  that  it  was 
not  delivered  by  a  secondary  person  nor 
by  a  prophet,  but  from  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Son  of  God  himself.  The  instance 
which  Dr.  Kaye  gave  of  general  religion 
was,  of  all  others,  calculated  to  show  the 
inevitable  necessity,  if  they  would  have 
children  grounded  in  their  faith  and  in 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  of  pointing  out 
to  them  the  specitic,  unmistakeablc  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who^  in  delivering  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  gave  validity,  and 
the  only  validity,  to  the  precepts  it  con- 
tained. In  the  model  school  which  was 
to  form  part  of  the  proposed  normal 
school,  this  distinction  of  religion  into 
general  and  special  was  to  take  place; 
and  when  it  was  objected,  that  religion 
was  not  to  be  taught  in  this  school,  the 
objection  was  met  by  a  reference  to  the 
clause  in  the  minute,  which  stated,  that 
religion  was  to  be  combined  with  the 
whole  matter  of  instruction.  But  he  asked 
again,  what  kind  of  religion  could  they 
teach  if  they  abstained  from  teaching  and 
enforcing  special  doctrines  ?  If  the  chil- 
dren were  to  be  taught  this  general  reli- 
gion together  and  in  open  school,  and 
then  taken  asunder  for  special  instruction 
in  the  tenets  of  each,  could  that  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  children  ?  Could 
it  be  beneficial  to  them  to  be  told  so  early 
in  life,  that  religious  opinions  were  so 
shifting  and  varying — that  some  might  be 
taught  one  thing  and  some  another-^that 
there  was  no  certainty  whatever — and  that 
the  instruction  given  in  one  place  was  the 
reverse  of  the  instruction  in  another? 
He  would  imagine  a  case  which  might 
easily  occur.  He  would  imagine  three 
children  sitting  side  by  side — one  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  another  a 
child  of  Socinian  parents,  and  the  third 
a  child  born  of  Jewish  parents.  Let  those 
three  children  read  together  in  school, 
during  the  time  of  general  instruction, 
some  particular  portions  of  the  Bible 
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suppose  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Let 
those  children  be  taken  away  immediately 
after  for  the  purpose  of  special  instruction 
from  his  own  minister.  What  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  three 
children?  The  child  of  the  Church  of 
England  would  learn  the  great,  necessary, 
and  saving  truths  in  which  nine- tenths  of 
the  community  agree.  The  Socinian 
child  would  be  taught  that  what  the 
Church  of  England  child  believed,  was 
most  gpross  error,  and  that  the  person  to 
whom  the  prophecy  referred  was,  in  fact, 
no  better  than  a  mere  man.  But  the 
Jewish  child  was  taught  to  believe,  that 
the  whole  thing  from  6rst  to  last  was  an 
absolute  imposition.  It  was  impossible, 
that  these  children  could  think  any  belief 
established  or  certain.  The  result  would 
be  universal  scepticism,  or  a  universal 
belief  that  there  was  nothing  necessary — 
nothing  certain.  It  was  a  new  thing  for 
the  State  to  undertake  to  teach  contra- 
dictions. If  the  State  refused  to  teach 
the  true  doctrine,  it  certainly  was  not  at 
liberty  to  teach  what  it  believed  to  be 
false.  A  noble  Friend  of  his  in  that 
House,  once  asked  him,  what  was  truth  ? 
That  question  might  be  asked  in  any 
country  but  this,  or  by  a  man  who  pro- 
fessed to  belong  to  no  creed ;  but  how  a 
man  professing  to  belong  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England  could  ask  what 
was  truth,  was  to  him  a  wonder.  Per- 
haps it  was  rhetorical,  but  even  as  rhe- 
torical, it  was  a  question  that  no  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  had  a  right  to 
put.  The  State  adopted  the  Church  of 
England  as  the  true  Church,  and  if  it  did 
not  enforce  her  tenets  in  education,  it  had 
no  right  to  countenance  others.  He  had 
no  authority  to  speak  but  for  himself.  But 
he  knew  the  sentiments  of  a  great  many, 
and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  in  saying,  that  if 
the  State  did  not  teach  truth,  it  was  far 
better  that  it  should  not  teach  any  thing  at 
all.  He  could  not  understand  on  what 
principles  the  State  should  undertake  to 
teach  what  it  knew  and  declared  to  be 
false.  It  was  far  better  that  nothing 
should  be  taught  than  that  the  Church  of 
England  established  should  be  called 
upon  to  preach  from  her  pulpits  the  great, 
saving,  and  necessary  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, while  the  State  should  at  the  same 
moment  establish  ministers  in  her  schools 
to  coQtfOTert,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
poweTf  to  overthrow  thoio  same  i^reat,  ne- 


cessary, and  saving  truths.  Another  dif. 
ficulty  connected  with  this  system  wonU 
arise  from  the  various  versions  of  ths 
Scriptures  which  must  be  adoiitted  ;  be- 
cause, if  permission  were  given  to  nse  the 
Popish  version,  it  could  not  well  be  re- 
fused to  the  Unitarian  version.  It  had 
been  said  by  Dr.  Kaye,  that  no  harm 
would  accrue  from  this  part  of  the  system, 
as  the  Romish  version  of  the  Bible  would 
only  be  given  to  the  children  when  they 
were  placed  in  separate  apartments,  ac- 
cording to  their  creed.  Now  the  minute 
said,  '*  that  a  portion  of  every  day  wis 
to  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  school,  under  the  general  lu- 
rection  of  the  committee  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  rector;"  and  further,  thai 
''  Roman  Catholics,  if  their  parents  or 
guardians  required  it,  were  to  read  their 
own  version  of  the  Scriptures,  either  at 
the  time  fixed  for  reading  the  Scriptures^ 
or  at  the  hours  of  special  instroction.* 
How,  then,  could  it  be  asserted,  after  the 
alternative  so  expressly  laid  down  io  this 
paragraph,  that  the  reading  of  the  Romas 
Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  was  only  to 
be  permitted  at  the  hours  of  special  in- 
struction ?  There  were  a  great  many  ob- 
jections to  the  reading  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  which  he 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  mention  on  the 
present  occasion;  but  the  very  circum* 
stance  of  having  conflicting  versions  of 
the  Bible  in  the  schools — as,  for  instance, 
the  Unitarian  version,  where  parts  were 
struck  out  as  apocryphal  which  we  deemed 
authentic,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  irer- 
sion,  where  parts  were  introduced  as  an- 
thentic,  which  we  deemed  apocryphal, 
must,  of  necessity,  lead  to  the  most  in- 
jurious consequences.  Again,  it  appeared 
from  the  minute,  that  the  normal  school, 
to  the  establishment  of  which  he  had 
many  objections,  was  only  to  be  postponed 
for  a  time.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding,  had  stated  most 
distinctly,  that  he  considered  the  normal 
school  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
that,  in  his  opinion,  an  appropriation  of 
the  public  funds  toils  support  was  highly 
advisable.  Now  the  model  schools  na« 
turally  followed  the  establishment  of  the 
normal  school,  and  were  so  connected 
with  each  other  as  to  be  inseparable.  Let 
the  House,  then,  look  to  the  qualification 
of  the  teachers.  It  was  stated  in 
the  minute,  that  *^  the  religious  io* 
«tructioQ  of  the  candidate  tea&ere 
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to    form    an    essential    and    prominent 
element    in    their    studies.''      That   im- 
mediately raised  the  (juestion,  **  What  is 
that  religious  instruction  to  be?''  Were 
they  to  understand  that  persons  of  all  re- 
ligious denominations  were  to  be  taught 
alike  at  the  expense  of  the  state  ?    Were 
they  to  understand  that  Roman  Catholics 
and  Socio ians  were  to  be  trained  and  fos- 
tered at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  enter 
hereafter  as  teachers  of  their  respective 
doctrines  into  schools  licensed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  state  ?    It  appeared  from 
the  minute  that  ''  no  certificate  was  to  be 
granted,  unless   the  authorised  religious 
teacher  previously  attested  his  confidence 
in  the  character,  religious  knowledge  and 
zeal  of  the  candidate  whose  religious  in- 
struction he  had  superintended."     Hence 
it  was  evident  that  unless  such  a  certificate 
was  granted,  every  candidate  must  be  re- 
jected.    What  would  this  lead  to  ?    That 
all  conflicting  opinions  would  be  so  en- 
tirely impressed  on  each  sect,  that  any  one 
teacher  who  might  exhibit  a  possibility  of 
deviating  into  truth  would  be  rejected  by 
the  committee.    The  day  schools  must 
necessarily  be  constructed  of  all  sects,  to 
afford  the  teachers    an    opportunity    of 
practising  their  skill ;  and  when  that  skill 
was  exercised,  what  a  picture  would  be 
presented  to  the  country,  what  a  pantheon 
would  be  erected  in  the  midst  of  it !     But 
why  was  all  this  necessary  ?     Why  should 
they  think  of  changing  a  system  that  was 
already  working  well  ?    The   Church  of 
England  was  charged   with  bigotry,  ex- 
clusiveness,  and   monopoly,  because  she 
resisted  the  scheme  proposed  by  Minis- 
ters.   Why  was  she  to  be  charged  with 
bigotry,  when,  if  she  accepted  that  scheme 
she  must  surrender  her  own  principles? 
Why  was  she  to  be  charged  with  mono- 
poly, when  she  had  asked  for  no  grant — 
when  she  had  made  no  demand  for  as- 
sistance?    Had  she  desired  any  scheme 
of  national  education  ?     No,  all  that  she 
had  asked  for,  and  all  that  she  now  asked 
for,  was,  that  if  you  were  determined  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  national  education,  it 
should   not  be  one  that  was  conflicting 
with  her  doctrines.     Why  was  she  to  be 
charged   with  exclusiveness  ?     Had  she 
protested  against  the  distribution  of  the 
20,000/.  annually  granted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  ?     Was  that  sum  given 
to  her  friends  exclusively  ?    No,  she  had 
assented  that  other  sects  should  receive 
ioiMof  theconlribatioiisof  tbestatei  audi 


in  so  doingf  she  had  abated  some  other 
principles.  But  was  she  herself  arerse  to 
the  promotion  of  education?  Quite  the 
revenie,  as  the  last  report  of  the  National 
Society  of  London  proved  most  satisfacto* 
rily.  In  that  report  was  the  following 
statement  :-.- 

The  society  has,  by  grants  from  its  own 
funds,  to  the  amount  of  120,659/.  directly 
aided,  in  the  erection  of  schools,  in  1,553 
places,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  schools 
each  in  most  of  the  parishes  so  assisted,  and 
trained  at  its  central  school  in  London  2,695 
teachers.  The  number  of  schools  actually 
united  to  the  society  is  at  this  time  6,778, 
which  contain  597,911  children;  whilst  the 
total  number,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
benevolent  individuals  for  the  instruction  of 
the  poor  in  the  same  principles,  amounts^ 
(as  ascertained  by  the  last  inquiry  made  by 
the  National  Society  in  1837),  to  schools, 
17,341;     scholars,   1,003,087." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  sums 
granted  by  the  National  Society  from  its 
own  funds  were  exclusive  of  the  Govern- 
ment grants ;  so  that  the  whole  amount 
of  grants,  which  have  been  distributed 
through  the  National  Society  for  building 
school  houses  alone  in  28  years,  since  its 
establishment,  amounts  to  190,781/.  He 
thought  that  from  this  statement  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  Church  of  England 
had  made  great  efibrts  to  impart  to  her 
members  improvements  on  subjects  of 
vital  importance  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  You  might  find  fault  with  her 
pride,  but  you  could  not  deny  that  she 
had  given  her  members  a  sound,  moral, 
and  religious  education.  What,  then,  was 
the  time  which  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  selected  for  bringing  forward  their 
plan  ?  Just  at  the  time  when  the  Church 
had  made  the  most  unprecedented  efforts 
and  had  introduced  large  reforms  in  the 
mode  and  matter  of  her  instruction — just 
at  the  time  when  she  had  made  an  aoneal 
that  was  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  country — ^just  at  the  time  when  she 
was  carrying  its  action  over  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country.  He  would 
not  enter  further  into  the  description  of 
what  she  had  done  in  this  respect,  for  he 
trusted  that  that  task  would  be  undertaken 
by  his  hon.  Friend  the  member  for  So* 
mersetshire  (Mr.  Acland),  who  was  most 
competent  to  discharge  it.  He  would  not 
detain  the  House  much  longer.  He  would 
only  ask  the  noble  Lord  why  he  persisted 
in  urging  this  motion  against  the  feeling 
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of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  England  ? 
What  was  his  end  in  so  doing  ?  Saccess 
hopeless.  The  noble  Lord  might  carry 
TOte  in  that  Honse,  but  he  could  not 
execute  hb  plan  elsewhere.  He  might  ob- 
tain a  triumph,  a  mere  insulting  triumph, ' 
over  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this : 
country.  But  what  said  the  resolutions  of 
the  Wttleyan  Methodists?  Were  not 
those  resolotions  as  strong  as  any  of  the 
language  which  he  had  himself  used  in  ad-  j 
dressing  the  Honse  that  evening  ?  Would  | 
the  noble  Lord  set  aside  the  feelings  of  | 
those  excellent  and  exemplary  men,  who, ; 
though  they  differed  little  in  faith  from 
the  Church,  vet  in  ordinary  times  stood  , 
aloof  from  her,  but  who,  nevertheless,  had 
manfully  come  forward  in  her  defence  in 
this  crisis  of  her  danger  ?  Yes,  they  had 
come  forward  on  this  occasion  with  a  ge- 
nerosity which  reflected  on  them  the  high- 
est honour.  By  the  first  minute  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  could  have  had  no  share 
in  this  educational  grant ;  by  the  last  mi- 
nute they  were  brought  within  its  condi- 
tions. They  had,  however,  generously  dis- 
carded all  views  of  private  interest ;  for 
they  saw  that  if  they  did  not  shut  the  door 
at  once  against  abuses,  they  would  be 
opening  a  path  to  error,  which  they  might, 
perhaps,  never  have  the  opportunity  of 
closing  hereafter.  This  ought  to  be  known 
for  their  credit,  for  it  showed  that  they 
were  acting,  not  from  party  or  from  politi- 
cal motives,  but  with  the  most  perfect 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness,  from  the 
most  exalted  motives  which  could  adorn 
and  dignify  human  nature.  He,  therefore, 
now  gave  notice,  that  if  it  should  be 
deemed  advisable  by  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters to  revert  to  their  first  minute,  he 
should  move  an  address  to  the  Crown 
praying  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
should  be  admitted  within  the  terms  of 
the  grant  as  a  third  society.  Could  the 
noble  Lord  doubt  whether  the  Church  of 
England  were  the  true  Church?  If  he  could 
why  was  the  noble  Lord  a  member  of  it  ? 
The  noble  Lord  might  call  its  conduct 
bigotry  and  fanaticism,  but  he  maintained, 
that  it  was  the  solemn  sentiment  of  a 
nation,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  respect. 
Would  the  noble  Lord  force  his  plan  upon 
the  country?  That  would  be  persecution, 
and  the  more  ridiculous  as  it  would 
be  undertaken  to  carry  out  principles 
whioh  as  members  of  the  Established 
i/hurch,  the  Ministers  must  deny.  He 
recollected  well  the  time  when  the  ^ 


senters  petitioned  for  the  nbolition  of 
chnrch-rates,  on  the  gioand  thai  thsy 
onght  not  to  be  called  od  to  support  a 
church  in  the  doctrines  of  which  they  did 
not  believe.  The  Dissenters  on  that  oc^ 
casion  pleaded  conscience,  Miaisteis  al- 
lowed their  plea,  and  proposed  a  remedy 
for  what  was  called  a  grieTaoce.  Thej 
were,  however,  left  in  a  minority,  bat  thev 
proceeding,  though  nnsoecessfal,  oagk 
not  to  be  forgotten.  They  proposed  ts 
do  away  with  an  impost  which  had  eziilBd 
for  800  years,  and  under  which  all  the 
property  of  the  country  had  been  takei. 
Now,  they  proposed  to  force  on  a  large 
majority  of  the  country  a  novel  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  creeds 
which  they  consider  to  be  unscriptnral 
and  false,  and  which  they  declare  to  bt 
repugnant  not  only  to  their  feelinj^  but 
also  to  their  faith  and  religion.  He  knew 
that  in  making  these  remarks,  he  ezpoaed 
himself  to  the  charge  of  illiberality  and 
bigotry.  He  regretted  it,  but  he  coold 
not  for  any  consideration  consent  to  abate 
the  expression  of  any  of  the  sentiments 
which  be  had  avowed  that  evening.  He 
had  no  objection,  but  the  reverse,  to  n* 
ceive  any  plan  which  should  tend  to  the 
moral  advancement  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  he  never  would  consent  to  any 
plan  that  would  sever  religious  from  sseo* 
lar  education.  No,  he  would  risk  any 
obloquy,  he  would  dare  any  contempt,  ho 
would  incur  any  hazard,  he  would  pot  is 
jeopardy  any  one  thing  in  this  countiy 
rather  than,  by  departing  from  the  trae 
and  simple  faith  of  the  gospel,  assent  to 
a  system  of  religious  education,  which 
would  inculcate  the  worship  of  saints, 
or  teach  the  denial  of  the  trinity. 

Mr.  Hawes  observed,  that  of  all  the 
great  questions  which  had  been  de* 
bated  since  he  was  in  the  House,  he  did 
not  consider  that  there  was  one  of  them 
which  involved  a  principle  of  higher  im- 
portance than  that  which  was  then  befoie 
them.  He  rejoiced  that  it  had  come  to 
this  issue— for  the  vital  principle  of  reli- 
gious liberty  was  now  at  stake — and  now 
it  was,  that  all  who  were  determined  to 
abide  by  the  principle  of  the  equality  and 
impartiality  of  religious  liberty  throughout 
the  country  should  give  a  hearty  and 
steady  support  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Government.  That  great  principle  bad 
been  recognised  by  the  Toleration  Act; 
it  had  more    recently  been    enforced  in 
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psssing  or  the  Catholic  Relier 
Bnjihin^  more  than  another  could  ^ive 
him  pain,  it  was  to  find  inch  a  subject 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  House 
with  50  much  bitterness  of  feeling— with 
■0  much  intensity  of  un charitableness,  as 
mariced  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  introduced  this  subject.  He  owned, 
that  from  that  noble  Lord  he  expected — 
and  he  had  a  right  to  expect — a  far  differ- 
ent course;  for,  short  as  had  been  his 
experience  in  that  House,  yet  it  was  sudi' 
ciently  long  for  bini  to  lemember,  with 
what  satisfaction  be  had  litlened  to  the 
noble  Lord  when  speaking  upon  this  very 
sobjecl,  and  when  the  noble  Lord  had,  as 
he  conceived,  adopted  principles  which,  in 
common  with  himself,  and  which  the  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  have  forgotten  in  the  de- 
bate of  that  evening.  When  the  noble 
Lord  began  taunting  tlie  noble  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  with  having 
slipped  away  from  a  plan  which  he  had 
proposed.  The  noble  Lord  might  permit 
him,  with  all  humility  to  say,  that  he 
ihould  much  prefer  the  accusation  being 
made  against  him  of  slipping  away  from  a 
plan,  than  slipping  away  from  all  ths 
great  principles  which  ha  had  once  pro- 
fessed. He  well  remembered,  when  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  made  a  most 
eloquent  speech  on  this  subject — one  that 
was  so  fresh  in  his  mind,  that  he  could 


nmnity  at  lartre  will  be  comtnnniealive  of  the 
greatest  beneAls  and  advantages.'' 

Now,  having  read  that  extract,  he  shonld 
much  like  to  know  how  all  classes  of 
churchmen  and  dissenters  were  to  be  thus 
jnited,  by  any  system  of  education  which 
<tood  exclusively  upon  a  creed  or  a  cate- 
ehism.  But  the  noble  Lord  continued  by 
raying, 

afford  the  Estab. 
UsIiEil  Church  every  proiecllnn  and  support 
nhlch  can  and  ought  to  be  given  (o  ti  consist, 
with  justice  to  all  clnisei  of  the  suhjecls  of 
this  kingdom ;  but  of  this  I  am  oonfident,  that 
'   will  not  be  best  maintained  by  lieepiiiB  up 

system  of  injuslice  and  excluiion  ;  uidif  I 
Bia;  be  allowed  to  express  an  Dpinion  on  the 
subject,  1  will  frankly  say,  that  in  my  mind 
the  main  cause  of  the  spread  of  dissent  has 
been  occasioned  amongst  the  lower  classes  bjr 
the  iniufficiencv  of  the  education  and  rHieious 
instruction  with  respect  lo  ilia  tenelti  nl'  the 
Established  Chufch,  and  amongst  the  higher 
classes  by  that  strict  line  of  exclusion  which 
those  who  are  desirous  to  protcut  iba 
Church  have  drawn  around  it.  1  ani  satisfied 
that  if  you  intend  to  attach  particulnrly  ihc 
higher  classes  of  Dissenters  lo  the  Established 
Church,  you  can  lake  no  more  effectual  course 
to  attain  that  object  than  by  giving  ihem  ■  full 
participation  in  the  same  civii  prmleges,  and 
admitting  then  to  the  fullest,  freest,  and  most 
unreserved  intercourse  with  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  our  general  and 
national  ii   "*"  ■■'  —  -  " 


great  principle  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  education.  The  noble 
Lord  might  be  assuied,  he  was  not  going 
lo  Ireland— he  was  coming  nearer  home 
—and  the  speech  he  referred  (o  was  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  with  respect  to  the 
universities  in  England.  The  noble  Lord 
then  shewed  the  manner  in  which  eiTect 
should  be  given  to  the  principle  to  be 
enforced  in  education.  That  which  he 
was  now  about  to  read  he  was  ready  to 
abide  by.  They  were  the  words  of  the 
noble  Lord,  who  then  spoke  of  the  effects 
of  one  common  system  of  education,  ant) 
thus  described  them : 

"  By  bringing  into  one  Common  system 
edncalion,  and  that  not  nn  irreligious  system, 
all  the  various  cUsses  of  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters in  this  country,  you  will  sink  religious 
rancour  and  animoiiiy,  and  establish  In  thi 
minds  of  the  youth  of  all  sects  and  persuasion: 
a  bond  of  harmony  and  friendship  which  the 
Straggles  and  vicissitudes  of  aOer  life  will  nc 
be  sufficient  to  break,  and  which  to  the  corn- 


Now,  he  should  wish  lo  know  if  any- 
thing could  be  more  strictly  consistent 
with  the  noble  Lord's  views  than  that 
which  marked  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
noble  Ijord,  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  n 
scheme  by  which  Churchmen  and  Bis- 
senters  would  be  educated  together,  and 
taught  to  forget  the  points  of  difference 
between  them,  and  to  prize  those  in  which 
they  agreed.  The  noble  Lord  had  pro- 
fessed to  admire  very  much  that  plan,  by 
which  the  Treasury  heretofore  had  atlottea 
sums  to  different  societies  in  proportion 
to  the  sums  which  they  had  subscribed. 
He  now  asked,  was  it  just  that  the 
wealthiest  societies,  and  the  largest  so- 
cieties, should  receive  the  largest  sums  of 
money  ?  If  all  contributed  to  a  common 
fund,  ought  not  all  lo  participate  to  its 
common  advantages?  No,  saici  the  noble 
Lord.  There  might  be  some  districts 
marked  by  poverty  and  dissent,  and  in 
that  district,  where  a  large  sum  ought,  in 
fact,  to  be  expended,  it  was,  according  lo 
the  plan  praised  so  highly  by  the  noble 
Lord,  regulated  that  such  a  district  should 
be  especially  excluded  from  the  advan- 
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taget  of  education.  They  then  came  to 
coosider  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  he  must  first  allude  to  the 
gross  misrepresentations  which  had  gone 
abroad  with  respect  to  that  plan.  There 
had  been  the  grossest  misrepresentations 
adopted  with  respect  to  that  plan — so 
gross  and  so  false,  that  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  they  were  perfectly  free  from 
wilful  deception.  [Cheers,]  He  saw  two 
hoo.  Members  opposite  who  seemed  to  be 
exceedingly  amused  at  this;  to  them  it 
had  certainly  been  of  singular  advantage, 
and  it  was  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
misrepresentation  that  had  been  employed 
that  they  received  support.  Discussion, 
however,  had  now  taken  place  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  longer  it  prevailed,  and  the 
more  general  it  became,  the  better;  so 
that  at  last  this  question,  he  believed, 
would  be  one  which  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 

eraite  would  not  like  to  face  in  that 
ouse.  In  the  borough  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  several  petitions 
had  been  got  up  against  the  plan,  and 
sent  to  that  House,  and  he  would  just 
five  the  House  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
10   which  persons  were  induced  to  sign 

Eetitions  against  the  plan.  This  was  a 
andbill,  most  authentic  and  most  official; 
for  it  was  signed  by  the  churchwardens, 
and  it  was  put  forth  as  authority  and  as 
information  which  were  intended  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  people,  and  to  guide 
them.    The  bill  was  to  this  effect :— • 

'^  We,  the  undersigned  several  church- 
wardens, take  the  liberty  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  parishioners  to  a  scheme 
which  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  intro- 
duction  of  mutilated  bibles  and  Romish  and 
Socinian  catechisms  into  every  national  school 
in  the  kingdom/' 

Now,  if  it  had  been  said  that  it  was 
intended  to  turn  the  British  and  Foreign 
schools  into  Socinian  and  Romish  schools, 
it  would  be  something  to  be  believed — 
but  was  it  of  the  national  schools  that 
such  a  statement  could  be  made  ?  As  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
he  might  say,  that  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site stifi;matized  the  dissenting  body  with 
an  indifference  to  religion ;  and  he  now 
askedi  were  they  less  careful  in  matters  of 
faith,  or  less  firm  in  their  Protestantism 
than  Members  of  the  Established  Church? 
He  rather  thought  that,  amongst  Protest- 
ant Dissenters  were  to  be  found  the  true 
principles  of  religions  liberty,  and  the 
readbess  to  yindicate  the  rights  of  Pro- 


testantism, when  members  of  the  Chorck 
of  England  slumbered  at  their  post.  Ike 
Government  plan  was  marked  with  tlie 
genuine  features  of  religious  liberty,  aod 
embodied  the  just  principle  that  the  pnbiie 
money  should  be  impartially  applied  bt 
the  benefit  of  all  the  Queen's  sobjectSi 
He  had  never  read  with  so  much  satisfiic- 
tion  any  public  document  as  that  which 
was  laid  before  them  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Department,  and  on  the  autho- 
rity of  which  were  conveyed  to  them  the 
sentiments  of  her  Majesty  to  the  people  :— 

"  On  this  subject  I  need  only  say,  that  its 
her  Majesty's  wish  that  the  youth  of  tliis  king- 
dom should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and 
that  the  right  of  conscience  should  oe  in- 
spected.'' 

Now,  he  asked  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, did  the  National  Society  schools  re- 
spect the  rights  of  conscience  ?  Were  not 
the  conditions  insisted  upon,  that  the 
creed  and  catechism  should  be  learned, 
and  that  there  should  be  attendance  it 
the  Church  ?  Fortunately,  Uiey  had  now 
come  to  a  period  when  the  Crown  and 
the  people  were  on  the  side  of  the  iust 
principle — the  rights  of  conscience.  Bat 
he  did  not  fear  the  result,  if  they  only 
gave  time  for  further  discussion.  But  he 
round  that,  upon  all  sides,  education  was 
regarded  as  a  subject  of  the  first  import- 
ance. To  him,  then,  it  was  rather  mdan- 
choly  to  reflect,  when  he  looked  at  the 
table  of  crime  in  this  country,  to  find  that 
education  and  instruction  were  as  little 
forwarded  as  the  diminution  of  crime  was 
little  remarkable.  Much  responsibility, 
then,  was  incurred  by  those  who  shut  the 
door  of  the  school-house  against  a  large 
population,  while  they  were  quite  ready 
to  pass  stringent  laws  to  punish  crimes, 
which,  in  a  great  degree,  had  their  or^n 
in  ignorance.  When  he  turned  to  the 
criminal  returns  made  to  the  Home  Office 
he  found,  that  in  the  degrees  of  instruc- 
tion or  ages  of  persons  proceeded  against 
last  year,  there  was  but  little  change,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  years.  When 
they  came  to  an  analysis,  he  found  that 
the  number  of  convictions  for  crimes  of 
those  who  were  so  imperfectly  instmctad 
that  they  might  be  fairly  called  ignorant 
— of  those  who  were  not  able  to  write  or 
read,  formed  the  three-fourths  of  all  the 
criminals — of  those  unable  to  read  or  write, 
or  to  do  so  imperfectly,  were  eighty .soTea 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  crimmw.  The 
following  were  the 
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tfCEVTESXMAL    PROPORTIONS 
THE  DIFPERENT  DEGREES  OF 


•  • 


•  • 


mMble  to  md  and  write 
AUe  to  rend  and  write  fanperfiectly  .  • 
AMe  to  read  and  write  well   .. 
loilniction  nperior  to  reading  and? 

writincwell    ..    •• 5 

Intlraetion  eoald  not  1m  ascertained 


OF    PERSONS    OF 
INSTRUCTION. 

1838.  1837.  1836. 

34*40  35*85  33*52 

53*41  58*08  5«*33 

9*77  9**6  10*5<5 

0*34      0*43      0.9i 
9*06      £«18      2*68 


^CENTESIMAL  PROPORTION  OF  PERSONS  OF  THE 
DIFFERENT  AGES. 


Aged  12  jrears  and  under 

—  16  years  and  abo^e  12 

—  21  years      »  Ifl 


21  years 
30  years 
40  years 
50  years 
60  years  „ 
above  6o  years 
unknown    •  • 


n 
n 
» 
n 
n 


21 
30 
40 
50 


1838. 

1-58 

9*92 

«9'13 

31*24 

14T5 

7*02 

3*00 

1*58 

1-78 


1837. 
IW 
972 

29'«3 
31-74 
14-56 
6-65 
3.24 
1*55 
17.9 


1836. 

1*84 

9-71 

29*03 

31-42 

14*43 

6*76 

3*33 

1*40 
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He  must  say^  then,  that  it  was  a  most 
melancholy  thing,  that  they  should  be  dis- 
cussing about  systems  and  plans^  while 
crime  continued  so  prevalent  in  the  coun- 
try. He  hoped  to  have  heard  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  from  Gentlemen 
opposite,  the  value  of  education  apart 
from  peculiar  tenets.  He  had,  however, 
heard  nothing  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House  but  this  cry,  "  Let  us  take  care  of 
the  Establishment^  and  let  crime  continue 
just  as  it  was.^  He  said  this  distinctly. 
If  Gentlemen  opposite  meant  to  shut  the 
doors  of  their  schools  upon  all  who  dif- 
fered from  them  in  religion,  what  a  fear- 
ful increase  would  it  not  give  rise  to  in 
the  amount  of  crime,  on  the  part  of  those 
excluded?  The  noble  Lord  who  last 
spoke,  took  great  pains  to  show,  that  this 
plan  was  unconstitutional. 

Lord  Ashley  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
explain.  He  had  drawn  a  distinction.  He 
said,  that  it  was  hostile  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  not  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Howes  would  take  the  noble  Lord's 
own  words.  The  noble  Lord  then  did  say ,  that 
the  present  plan  was  hostile  to  the  consti- 
tution. At  all  events  let  them  understand 
this,  that  the  placing  of  education  under 
the  control  of  the  executive,  for  the  equal 
and  impartial  diffusion  of  knowledge 
amongst  the  people»  was  by  Gentlemen 
opposite  considered  hostile  to  the  consti- 
tution. He  admitted,  that  it  was  indeed 
hostile  to  the  old  Tory  constitution.  Aye, 
and  he  believed,  that  there  was  a  feeling 
of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  people 
towards  that  old  Tory  constitution.  When 
the  people  had  a  little  more  knowledge, 
knowledge  of  which  the  noble  Lord  and 
his  Friends  could  not  now  deprive  the 
peofde,  they  would  very  soon  replace  that 
old  conatitattoii  by  something  mueh  better 
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and  more  substantial.  The  noble  Lord 
(Ashley)  also  said,  that  rather  than  the 
State  should  not  teach  the  truth,  it  should 
teach  nothing  at  all.  He  should  like  to 
know  by  what  high  authority  the  noble 
Lord  was  to  ascertain  the  truth.  He 
should  like  to  know  how  it  became  any 
member  of  a  Protestant  Church  to  say, 
'*  I  alone  am  in  possession  of  the  truth.^ 
He  could  quite  understand  such  language 
proceeding  from  the  Pope.  He  could 
quite  understand  such  language  coming 
from  the  Vatican.  He  meant  no  offence 
— he  should  be  ashamed,  either  in  word 
or  thought,  to  offend  any  human  being; 
and  although  this  sentiment  might  be  met 
with  a  jeer  and  a  laugh  from  Gentlemen 
opposite,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  it. 
He  said,  then,  that  he  quite  understood, 
that  this  sort  of  language  might  proceed 
from  the  Vatican ;  but  how  it  could  pro- 
ceed from  an  English  Protestant,  whose 
faith  was  founded  on  the  bible,  and  con- 
nected with  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
he  could  not  understand.  How  this  lan- 
guage could  be  reconciled  with  the  good 
old  doctrine  of  Protestantism,  as  he  had 
read  it  in  the  old  divines  of  the  English 
Church,  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. He  felt  sure,  that  the  noble  Lord 
must  have  dipped  into  a  system  of  theology 
which  had  been  started  of  late,  that  par- 
took more  of  Romish  doctrines,  than  the 
Protestant  faith  of  their  forefathers.  The 
noble  Lord  was  understood  to  say,  that 
the  present  plan  worked  well.  He  wanted 
to  know  the  difference  between  the  plan 
that  was  now  acted  upon,  and  that  which 
was  really  before  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord  who  last  addressed  the  House,  and 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire,  in  some  of  the  more  effective 
and  biting  portions  of  his  speech,  took 
especial  care  to  confound  both  plans ;  and 
indeed  he  could  not  believe,  that  those 
noble  Lords  were  anxious  to  draw  a  clear 
distinction  between  them.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  undoubtedly  been  driven  from 
his  first  scheme.  He  was  sorry  for  it.  He 
regretted,  that  the  present  plan  was  not 
more  acceptable,  and  still  more  divested 
of  everything  like  a  sectarian  character, 
because  under  this  plan  a  Jew  must  be 
refused  education  ;  and  he  knew  no  rea- 
son, under  a  national  system  of  education, 
why  they  should  exclude  any  one  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  on  grounds  of  faith. 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  from  any  one 
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of  the  great  advocates  of  national  educa- 
tion upon  what  grounds  and  principles  he 
would  exclude  a  member  of  any  Church. 
Great  efforts  had  been  made  to  show,  that 
the  system  of  education  proposed  was  al- 
together divested  of  religious  instruction  ; 
but  how  any  person  could  candidly  and 
fairly    read    the    minutes  of   the   Privy 
Council,  and  the  papers  that  had  been 
laid  before  the  House,  and  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Government  plan  was 
deficient  in  that  respect,  he  could  not  ima- 
gine.    No  doubt  it  was  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme difBcuUy  to  take  any  line  that  should 
reconcile  the  great  and  contending  opi- 
nions of  religious  parties.  The  effort,  had, 
however,  been  made,  and  it  had  failed.   It 
had  failed,  certainly,  from  the  union  of 
the  high  Church  party  and  its  new  alloy, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists;  but  it  remained 
to  be  seen,  when  the  question  was  more 
discussed  and  better  understood,  whether 
the  great  body  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists would  be  disposed  to  be  dragged  at 
the  wheels  of  the  Church.     What  was  the 
difference,  then,  between  the  present  plan 
and   that   which  had   been  acted  upon? 
The  present  plan  was  nothing  more  than 
a  continuance  of  the  plan  upon  which  the 
Government  had  acted  for  some  time  past. 
He  spoke  the  sentiments  of  a  very  large 
body ;  he  believed  he  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  he 
represented,  when  he  said,  that  he  was 
thankful  to  the  Government,  and  rejoiced 
to  find,  that  upon  the  question  of  educa- 
tion they  had  come  to  an  issue  upon  these 
grounds',  and  he  believed,  that  by  stand- 
ing up  manfully  in  support  of  a  sound 
system  of  national  education,  the  noble 
liord  below  him  (Lord  J.  Russeli)  would 
do  more  to  attach  the  Liberal  party  to 
him,  than  any  other  measure  that  he  could 
propose.     If  that  noble  Lord  would  but 
manfully  adhere  to  that  principle,  he,  as 
a  very  humble  member  of  that  body,  would 
tell  the  noble  Lord,  that  he  need  not  fear 
the  contest,  whenever  the  contest  came, 
because  he  would  be  supported  by  the 
opinions    and    the    good    sense    of    the 

country. 

Lord  F.  Egerton  said,  that  if,  consist- 
ently with  the  due  discussion  of  the  im- 
portant question  and  the  usual  practice 
of  the  House,  they  could  have  come  to  a 
division  after  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^  he  should  h?^p 


been  quite  content  not  to  have  attemptsd 
any  interference  in  the  debate,  and  lie 
interfered  now  with  great  reluctance,  b^ 
cause  he  felt  that  anything  which  he  codd 
say  would  only  weaken  the  effect  wbidi 
he  was  sure  his  noble  Friend's  speech  motf 
have  produced  upon  the  Hoasey  and  wobU 
produce,  when  it  had  gone  forth,  upon  tkt 
public.     He  did  not  wonder  that  a  ce^ 
tain  degree  of  irritation   had    been  dis- 
played, both  during  and  after  the  delivefy 
of  that  speech,  by  the  Gentlemen  on  tbe 
opposite  side.     He  did  not  wonder  llut 
the  noble  Lord  had  been  charged  witk 
having  used  harsh  epithets,  that  bis  speeck 
had  been  styled  intensely  uncharitable— 
intensely  inconvenient  he  believed  it  would 
be  to  the  Government  which  had  proposed 
this  measure,  and  intensely  effective  as 
the  intelligence  and  religious  feeling  of  the 
country.     The  hon.  Gentleman  who  hsil 
just  sat  down  had  endeavoured  to  leplj 
to  it  by  a  quotation  from  a  former  spaecb 
of  his  noble  Friend.     God   knew,  if  hii 
noble  Friend's  defence  rested  on  hinii  k 
should  feel   perfectly  inadequate   to  lbs 
task  ;  but  as  he  believed  that  by  the  IbnM 
of  the  House  his  noble  Friend^  oo  tkit 
night  at  least,  would  have  no  opportoaitT 
of  replying,  he  would  just  state,  althoogb 
he  had  not  been  present  at  the  discmsiOB  ef 
which  the  speech  in  question  fonned  put 
and  he  spoke  not  from  authority,  that  be 
considered  the  hon.  Member  for  l^«|ii^A 
to    have    misunderstood    and    misnpn* 
sented  his  noble  Friend's  observatioas.  b 
those  observations,  as  he  had  heard  tbe 
hon.  Member  read  them,  he  should  hata 
no  difficulty  in  expressing  his  full  acquies* 
cence,  however  much  he  might  differ  fiom 
the  ho:\  Member  on  the  present  question. 
He  understood  the  observations   to  have 
been  delivered  during  a  discussion  oo  the 
question  whether  Dissenters  should  be 
eluded  from  the  universities  by  being 
quired  to  subscribe  the  thirty^nioe  articles. 
The  scope  of  his  noble  Friend's  argumeal, 
couched  as  it  was  in  eloquent,  forciUa* 
and  just  expressions,  he  apprehended  lo 
have   been    that   the  previous  exclnsioD 
ought  no  longer  to  exist,  and  that  Dis» 
senters  should   be  admitted,  subject  le 
the  regulations  that  now  exist,  but  ha  did 
not  apprehend  that  his  noble  Friend  ••« 
tended  to  admit  conflicting  or  imperlMi 
versions  of  the  scriptures.      His    nohla 
Friend  had  been  accused  by  the   DoUa 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  West  flidiar 
of  arguing  tliat  the  Meoibers  of  ihe*  G^ 
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Yiernment,    the    depositaries    of   official 
power,  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  support  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try.    He  understood  his  noble  Friend  to 
argue  no  such  thing,  but  rather  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  give  by  a  vote  of 
that  House  power  to  four  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  direct  this  great  system 
free  from  all  control  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  and  to  solve,  without  reference  to 
the  House,  all  those  important  and,  as 
he  believed  the  Government  had  found 
them,   insoluble  questions,    attached   to 
the  subject  of,  as  it  was  styled  by  the 
Government,  national  education.     It  had 
been  said,  that  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  system  now  proposed,  and  that 
which  had  been  for  some  years  acted  upon 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.     He  cer- 
tainly perceived  some  difference  between 
the  plan  contained  in  the  vague  minute 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table,  and  a 
power  in  the  Treasury  to  supply  a  portion 
of  the  public  funds  to  two  societies,  whose 
rules,  principles,   and  modes  of   action 
were  understood,  and  printed,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  country.     He  found  no  like- 
ness in  this  to  the  power  given  by  the 
minute  to  certain  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  were  irresponsible,  and  the 
method  of  those  societies  which  were  ma- 
naged by  persons  who  were  responsible  to 
the  public.    As  he  had  said,  he  interfered 
ID  this  discussion  with  reluctance,  but  he 
owned  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  occupy 
the  House,  if  it  were  but  a  moment,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  had  up- 
wards of  fifty  petitions  against  the  scheme 
intrusted  to  him,  the  bulk  of  which  were 
from   Wesleyan   Methodists,    and  which 
as  he  was  unable  himself  to  present  them, 
bad  fallen,  he  was  glad  to  say,  into  ihe 
more  able  hands  of  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire.     Now,  with  re- 
ference to  this  and  other  proofs  of  the 
unanimity  of  the  great  body  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  he  must  say,  that  he  was 
almost  inclined  to  attribute  more  weight 
and  authority  on  this  question  to  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  of  that  great  body 
than  even  to  that  of  the  leaders  of  that 
establishment  to  which  it  was  his  happi- 
ness to  belong.     He  thought  the  former 
expression  of  opinion  would  carry  with  it 
more  weight  and  authority  to  the  country, 
because  he  thought  that  it  perhaps  might 
be  saidi  that  the  establishment  was  at 
present  exhibiting  some  degree  of  hostility 
to  the  exittiiig  GoTemmeot-— of  not  un- 


merited hostility,  owing  to  the  degree  of 
experience,  which  they  had  of  the  course 
of  general  policy  which  the  Government 
pursued  towards  them.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lambeth  (Mr,    Hawes)  had   in- 
timated doubts  of  the  permanence  of  this 
feeling  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
but  for  himself  he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  would  be  permanent,  because  it 
was  based   on    a  deeply-fixed    religious 
principle.     However,  he  was   willing  to 
believe — he  might  say  he  was  certain — 
that  whatever  might  be  the  real  qualities 
of  these  propositions,  they  were  dictated 
by  a  deep  feeling  of  the  general  want  of 
education  throughout  the  country  ;  and 
he  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  in- 
tention of  her  Majesty's  Government  was 
to  set  on  foot  a  better  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  in  seeking  to  effect  this  they 
had   risked   greater    interests    even  than 
those  of  education;    they   had   incurred 
the  danger  of  substituting  poison  for  that 
meagre  diet,  if  meagre  it  were,  on  which 
the  people  at    present  subsisted.      For 
himself,    however,  he  must  say  it   sur- 
passed his  comprehension  to  find  any  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  former  and 
the  subsequent  plan  of  the  Government. 
The   noble    Lord    (Morpeth)   apparently 
laboured    to   draw   a   strong   distinction 
between  them ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
in  the  second  minute  were  substantially 
contained  all  the  powers  necessary   for 
resuscitating,  at  the  proper  season,  every 
thing  in  the  first   minute  to  which   he 
and  those  who  thought  with  him  objected. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  the  committee  of 
Privy  Council,  whenever  it  should  please 
them  to  form  for  themselves  the  assump- 
tion that  there  existed  in  the  country  a 
greater  concurrence  of   opinion  in  their 
views  than  was  at  present  conceded  to 
them,  should  not  seize  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity, such  as  that  of  a  recess  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  revival  and  re-construction 
of  that  edifice  of  education  which  was 
planned   out  in  the  first  minute.     The 
noble  Lord  opposite  seemed  to  disclaim 
such  intentions ;  all  he  (Lord  F.  Egerton) 
could  say  was,  that  with  no  more  inform- 
ation than  that  on  the  table,  he  found  it 
impossible   to  penetrate   the  designs  of 
Govern ment.     Another  objection    which 
he  felt  to  the  scheme  related  to  a  part  of 
the  subject  to  which  the  noble  Member 
for  the   West   Riding  of  Yorkshire  had 
referred  in  speaking,  as  he  regretted  to 
hear  him  do,  of  the  impossibility  of  put- 
Ij  2 
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ting  on  this  Board  any  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
regretted  this,  because  he  thought  it 
looked  like  an  insult  or  slight  put  upon 
the  Churchy  though  he  fully  believed,  that 
the  Church  would  willingly  overlook  any 
slight  which  it  might  be  thought  proper 
to  put  upon  her,  if  to  do  so,  would  at  all 
serve  the  advancement  of  a  sound  and 
religious  education  of  the  humbler  classes. 
But  he  objected,  not  so  much  that  no 
leading  member  of  the  Church  had  been 
placed  on  the  board,  as  that  the  scheme 
had  been  adopted  without  consulting  with, 
or  anticipating  objections  which  might  be 
expected  to  be  urged  by,  the  leading 
members  of  the  Establishment.  Several 
of  the  more  eminent  members  of  the  hier- 
archy had  loudly  objected  to  the  scheme ; 
there  were  sitting  among  the  most  earnest 
opponents  of  it  Bishops  of  Ministers'  own 
creation.  It  was  not  opposed  only  by 
prelates  created  by  former  Governments, 
but  by  prelates  who  were  created  yester- 
day, as  it  were,  and  he  thought,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  no  grounds  to  hope  for 
success  to  his  scheme,  opposed  as  it  was 
by  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
Church,  as  well  as  by  so  great  a  mass  of 
the  Dissenters.  He  was  afraid  the  noble 
Lord  would  look  long  for  that  general 
concurrence  which  the  minute  spoke  of. 
He  was  afraid  that  was  an  event  which 
would  be  postponed  even  beyond  that 
happy  period,  the  year  1842,  which  was 
to  settle  the  difficulties  of  the  Canadian 
question.  It  had  seemed  to  give  great 
offence  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that 
his  noble  Friend  near  him  had  not  chosen 
to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  under  the  plan  ;  but  he 
would  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  where 
prelates  of  their  own  creation  were  so 
much  opposed  to  it  that,  if  he  might  say 
so.  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  good 
education  Bishop  on  the  bench ;  they  were 
most  likely  to  find  it  impossible  to  get 
any  one  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
Church  to  desert  those  ranks,  and  become 
chaplain  on  the  terms  laid  down  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  his  noble  Friend  was 
not  guilty  of  any  great  disrespect  to  the 
noble  Lord  in  not  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  question  having  undergone  a 
degree  of  discussion  which  had  very  nearly 
exhausted  the  subject  between  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  and  his  noble  Friend  who 
followed,  he  should  not  trouble  the  House 
further  than  to  say,  that  bo  felt  thai 


should  not  do  his  doty  to  his  constitneiili^ 
nor  to  the  large  body  of  persons  who  hi 
done  him  the  honour  to  confide  their  pe- 
titions to  him,  if  he  did  not  expren  hJi 
determination  to  give  the  strongest  sup- 
port which  he  could  to  the  motion  of  toe 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Las- 
cashire. 

Mr.  Slaney  said,  that  he  felt  voy 
deeply  the  importance  of  this  subject,  lod 
lamented  to  witness  the  tone  of  party  spi- 
rit which  the  debate  upon  it  had  takes. 
He  deeply  regretted  that  this  should  be 
considered  a  question  upon  which  the 
two  great  opponent  parties  in  this  Home 
might  try  their  strength,  when  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  little  spirit  of  moderation  ud 
conciliation,  a  good  understanding  might 
be  effected  upon  many  points  on  which 
he  was  certain  a  great  majority  of  the 
House  cordially  concurred.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  there  were  a  great  number  sf 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  who,  however  they  might  disap- 
prove of  the  Government  plan,  were  is 
anxious  as  he  was  himself  for  the  pnwo- 
tion  of  the  blessings  of  education  amoBBt 
the  people.  The  hon.  Member,  aouSst 
great  confusion,  then  made  reference  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  and  in  which  the  DoUe 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool*  had 
moved  a  resolution  which  went  far  la 
neutralize  the  grounds  of  opposition  which 
were  now  assumed  to  the  proposition  of 
her  Majesty's  Ministers.  This  resolation 
was  to  the  effect,  that  the  assistance  at  pre- 
sent afforded  by  the  Treasury  should  be 
extended  so  as  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  and  the  varying  demands  of 
the  case.  Now,  this,  he  thought,  was  in 
spirit  tantamount  to  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  her  Majesty's  Government.  He 
objected  to  the  former  plan  proposed  by 
Government,  that  before  any  assistance 
was  given  to  any  particular  place  a  cer- 
tain amount  should  be  subscribed  towards 
the  required  funds ;  as  this  would  neces- 
sarily altogether  exclude  the  pooiest 
places  from  all  assistance,  which  were  the 
very  places  he  was  sure  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  would  agree  were 
those  which  most  required  and  were  best 
entitled  to  that  assistance.  He  thought  it 
wise,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  have  reviewed  and 
modified  this  regulation  so  as  to  meet  the 
circumstances    in   various  cases  of   thb 

Ho  should  be  glad  also  thtt  tbi 
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benefits  of  the  grant  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  schools  onder  the  British  and 
National  Societies;  for,  to  mention  one 
instance,  there  was  another  society,  the 
Infant  School  Society,  whose  labours,  he 
was  sure,  would  be  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  as  being  well  entitled  to  support 
and  assistance.      He  believed    certainly 
that  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters would  find  their  interests  included 
under  the  schools  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign   Society,  and    that  those  of   the 
Church  of  England  would   come  under 
the  National  School  Society;  but  he  would 
say,  that  there  was  another  large  body  of 
people,  namely,    the   Roman   Catholics, 
who  were  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
In  the  town  of  Manchester  there  were  no 
less  than  30,000  Roman  Catholics,  and 
two  or  three  times  that  number  in  Lon- 
don; and  he  would  ask  Irish  Members 
opposite  candidly  to  reflect,  and  consider 
whether  they  would  refuse  all  the  advan- 
tages of  education  to  their  poor  fellow- 
countrymen  whom  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion of  their  country  had  driven  over  in 
such  numbers  to  our  manufacturing  towns, 
would  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  few  facts,   which  would  convince 
them  of  the  crying  necessity  which  existed 
for  something  being  done  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  minds   and   morals  of  the 
people.     The  hon.  Member  then  read  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  Education 
Committee,  which  stated  that  in  our  ma- 
nufacturing and  seaport  towns 

*'  The  kind  of  education  bestowed  upon  the 
working  classes  was  as  lamentably  deficient  in 
amount  as  it  was  bad  in  quality ;" 

And  that 

''  The  subject  was  one  which  demanded 
some  immediate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  remedy  it." 

Ck)nsiderable  interruption.]] 
e  would  really  appeal  to  hon.  Gentle- 
men for  their  attention  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  heartfelt  de- 
sires and  interests  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow  countrymen,  whose  af- 
fection for  their  children  was  as  great  and 
as  sincere  as  that  of  any  Gentleman  who 
heard  him,  for  theirs,  and  who  were  com- 
pelled to  witness  them  going  on  in  a  ca- 
reer of  danger,  leading  to  ruin,  shame, 
and  misery,  for  the  want  of  the  com- 
monest means  of  education.  The  follow- 
in|^  facts  were  strictly  proof  of  what  he 
said.  And  again  the  hon.  Member  quoted 
tberepoit^ 


I  "  In  reading  the  proportion  of  persons  who 
had  received  any  kind  of  education  was  but 
one  in  seventeen,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Lion- 
don,  one  in  twenty.one  in  the  south-west  of 
London,  one  in  twenty-seven  in  Manchester, 
one  in  thirty-five  in  Birmingham,  one  in 
thirty-eight,  and  in  Leeds  one  in  forty-one.'* 

In    short,     two-thirds     of    the    chil- 
dren of  the  humbler  classes  were  entirely 
without    education.       The    consequence 
of   this    neglect    was,   that    the     crimi- 
nal calendar  was  yearly  increasing,  and 
it  appeared  that  out  of  22,000  committals 
in  the  present  year  20,000  were  of  persons 
who  were  wholly  destitute  of  education. 
Therefore,  by  allowing  things  to  go  on  as 
they  were  at  present,  this  House  would 
not  only  be  casting  a  great  additional  bur- 
den upon  the  public  purse  in  the  shape  of 
prosecutions,   but  also  acting  most  un- 
justly towards  the  unfortunate  people  who 
were  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 
He  had  never  said  anything  to  excite  discon- 
tent in  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people ; 
his  opinions  were  not  those  which  would 
be  called  extreme,  but  he  did  say  this, 
that  if  the  Government  of  this  country  did 
not  afibrd  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
those  means  of  education  by  which  they 
might  be   taught  how  to  live  and   how 
to  die,  discontent  would  arise  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  mischievous  persons  would 
get  up  and  ferment  that  discontent,  de- 
claring that  that  Government  was  unjust 
and  tyrannical   which    proscribed    those 
who  did  wrong,  but  neglected  to  afford 
the  opportunity  to  its  subjects  of  discover- 
ing and  doing  what  was  right.     He  would 
say  this  also,  that  if  they  did  not  give  the 
humbler  classes  of  society  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  good  practical  education,  in  a 
short  time  it  would  be  found  that  those 
people  were  not  to  be  ruled  by  any  Go- 
vernment which  could  be  found  either  on 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Sir  W.  James,  was  very  glad  that  the 
public  attention  had  been  called^  in  the 
way  it  had  been,  to  this  subject — because 
it  would  serve  as  a  fresh  stimulant  to  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  clergymen  of  that 
Established  Church  which  they  professed, 
and  which  the  people  of  this  country  used 
to  have  pnde  in  sustaining,  and  also  on 
the  part  of  the  dissenting  bodies  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  so  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire.  It  was  a  strange  and 
striking  anonalyj  that  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, the  constant  advocates  of  a  volun- 
tary system  in  leUgion,  shoaldi  at  the  aune 
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of  education.    He  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  position  in  which  the 
clerey  of  the  Established  Church  were  placed 
by  this  question.      After  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord,  it  could  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  say,  that  when  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  six  years  ago,  announced  that  ail 
public  money  to  be  applied  by  the  State 
for  the  purposes  of  education^  should  be 
given  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
and  the  National  School  Societies,  no  ob- 
jection was  made  by  the  Church  to  that 
proposition.     On  the  contrary,  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  had  fully  acqui- 
esced in  that  proposal,  and  when  it  was 
wished  afterwards  to  ascertain  which  stood 
highest  in  public  opinion,  in  order  to  guide 
the  Government  in  the  distribution  of  the 
public  money,  it  was  found  that  120^000/. 
was  given  to  the  National  School  Society, 
and  only  80,000/.  to  the  Foreign  and  Bri- 
tish. Such  was  the  ratio  of  public  opinion. 
But  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  such  a 
strong  predominance  of  public  feeling  and 
support  had  been  afforded  to  the  National 
School  Society,  and   the  principles  of  in- 
struction   inculcated    by  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Protestant  religion,   than 
the  Government  came  forward  with  a  new- 
fangled ^scheme  of  education,  and    de- 
nounced the  old  plan,  as  objectionable  and 
illiberal.     They  declared  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  vested  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  wholly  con- 
sisting of  official  laymen,  possessing  neither 
the  confidence  of  that  House,   nor  of  the 
people.     All  that  the  Church  asked  was, 
that  there  should  be  no  favouritism ;  that 
no  plan  of  education  should  be  patronized 
which  would  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of    the    established    clergy,  as 
guardians  of  public  instruction ;  and,  in 
asking  that  much,  the  Church  sought  for 
nothing  that  was  not  reasonable,  and  most 
entirely  just.     He  was  the  more  urgent  on 
Government  to  consider  the  objectionable 
and  dangerous   nature  of  their    scheme, 
because  he  was  convinced  that  no  system 
of  education  could  succeed  in  this  coun- 
try,  which  had  not  the  support  and  appro- 
bation of  the  parochial  clergy.  Still  he  did 
not  wish  to  push  his  objections  to  any  ex- 
treme extent ;  and  if  he  saw  the  parochial 
clergy    endeavouring  to  monopolise   the 
rights  of  other  sects,  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,   he  would  be  the  I 
fiut  to  oppose  such  tyranny.    But.  a« 


garded  their  opposition  tothisichaii 
her  Majesty's    Governmeoty  the  Cu| 
stood  in  a  position  from  which  her  enoi 
would  endeavour  io  vain  to  more  ha; i 
was  founded  upon  a  firm  rock-«the rodki 
truth  and  justice,  and  of  public  appnkftl 
tion  and  esteem.     He  rouat  say^  thatik 
Church,  in  that  respect,  stood  in  pnii 
and  striking  contrast  to  her  Majesty't(* 
vernment,  whose  measures  he  had  aim 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  more  pH^ 
cularly  since  the  time  when  the  Presi^ 
of  the  Council  published  his  plan  to tk 
country,  as  described  in  the  printed  pipa 
laid  on   the  Table  of  that  House.   Fvl 
himself,  he  had  been  brought  up  iotk 
old-fashioned  plan  which    taught  himb 
think,  that  morals  and  religion  were  soil- 
timately  connected  and  blended  togetfav, 
that   it  was  impossible  to   teach  theoM 
without  inculcating     the    other.     If  k 
wished,   in  the  present  day,  to  teach ao- 
rality,    he  did  not  know  where  he  iboiU 
go,  except  to  the  Churchy   for  teadm 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  eoa- 
pelled   to  abandon  their   secular  ipum, 
because  it  had  met  with  the  atreoBOoi  Op- 
position of  all  classes  throughout  theoooa* 
try.     There  were  one  or  two  queslioDi>'ui 
respect  to  the  late  plan,  which  he  wiiM 
much  to   put  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.    He  wished,  first  of  all,  to  knoff 
whether  it  was  still  intended  to  found  inj 
normal  or  model  schools,  and  togiveawij 
any  part  of  the  public  money  to  such  pa^ 
poses  ?     He  wished,   also,  to   know  if  it 
was  intended  to  bestow  any  part  of  tk 
public  money  to  the  Roman  Catholic  sectt 
He  wished  to  speak  with  all  due  respect 
of  Roman  Catholics,  but  he  must  say,  thit 
if  the  Government  applied  any  portion  of 
the  funds  of  the  State  to  such  purpoieii 
and   on  this  plan,  they  would   adopt  a 
course    most  hostile  and    unjust  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  did  not,  however,  look  for  an 
answer  to  these  questions,  because  he  bad 
lon^    ceased  to  expect    any   thing   like 
straightforward    conduct    from    her   Ha* 
jesty's  Government;  but,  it  certainly  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  it  would  be  quite  iiB"' 
practicable  to  carry  on  education   in  this 
country  by  public  grants,  unless  they  ad- 
hered to  the  line  laid  down  by  Lord  AI- 
thorp,  to  which  he  had  already  alluded. 
That  was  the  only  course  which  could  be 
attempted  with  just  claims  to  success,  witb 
anythmg  like    due  regard  to  the  righUof 
Established  Church,  and  it  wat  th« 
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*%ii1y  plan  which  could  have  a  chance  to 
^%Uay  and  satisfy  the  well-grounded  fears 

^RiCertained  by  the  Conservatire  party  in 
■*tlie  country. 

•  Debate  adjourned  till  the  following 
'^■Wednesday. 


il       HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
^  SaturdaytJune  15,  1839. 


I  1 

m 

C 


Case  of  Privilege — Stockdale  v. 
Ha)) SARD.]  Viscount  Howick  appeared 
at  the  bar  with  a  report  from  the  commit- 
Ite  appointed  to  consider  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  of*'  Stockdale  v,  Hansard/' 

Report  read  as  follows : — 

''The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  in« 
qmre  into  the  proceedings  in  the  ad  ion  of 
Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  and  who  were  empow. 
ered  to  report  their  opinion  thereupon  from 
tMM  to  time  to  the  House,  l>ave  proceeded  in 
tlw  coMideration  of  the  matter  to  them  referred^ 
and  kave  agreed  to  the  following  report: — 

*' Yoar  committee  have  applied  themselves 
with  all  the  diligence  in  their  power  to  the 
consideration  of  the  important  suoject  referred 
to  them,  but  the  difficulties  which  attended  it, 
and  the  delay  which  necessarily  occurred  in 
their  obtaining  a  correct  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  have 
rfdered  it  impossible  for  them  to  bo  as  yet 
prepared  to  lay  a  full  and  complete  report  be- 
fore the  House.  Such  a  report  they  trust  that 
they  may  shortly  be  enabled  to  present;  but 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  their  duty  to  submit  to 
the  House  a  practical  question,  of  which  the 
decision  cannot  be  postponed,  while  it  will 
necessarily  have  a  very  material  inflnenee  upon 
the  fatore  proceediags  of  the  House  in  this 
raatter. 

"  In  their  former  report  your  committee  have 
apprised  the  House  that  a  writ  of  inquiry  have 
been  issued  for  the  assessment  of  damages  in  the 
case  of  Stockdale  v,  Hansard  :  they  have  now 
to  state  that,  under  this  writ,  damages  to  the 
asBOunt  of  100/.  hare  been  awarded  against 
Messrs.  Hansard*  and  that  in  the  ordinary 
comae  of  law  execntion.  may  be  had,  and  these 
damages  may  be  levied  on  Tuesday  next. 

'^  Befeiring  to  the  resolutions  of  Uie  House 
of  May  30,  1837,  your  committee  consider  it 
an  imperative  duty  to  report  this  circumstance 
to  the  House,  in  order  that  the  House  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  determining  what  course 
it  may  be  advisable  to  pursue  with  reference 
to>the  contemplated  proceedings  of  the  sheriff 
in  execution  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Beach. 

"Your  committee  will  proceed  to  submit 
to  the  House  the  different  courses  which  have 
occurred  to  them,  as  courses  one  or  other  of 
wMofr  it  might  be  competent  for  the  House  to 
aiopti  and  wfl)  then  state  wtaieb  of  them  has 


appeared  to  the  majority  of  your  committee 
least  liable  to  objection. 

'M.  A  writ  of  error  might  be  sued  ontt  and 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
might  thui  be  brought  under  the  review,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and 
ultimately  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

*'  2.  Mr.  Stockdale  might  be  suffered  to  re* 
ceive  the  damages  awarded,  but  a  Bill  might  at 
the  same  time  be  brought  in,  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring,  for  the  futorci  the  right  of  the 
House  to  publish  its  proceedings. 

**  3.  Instead  of  attempting  to  pass  a  declara- 
tory  Act,  a  Bill  might  be  brougnt  in,  enabling 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  publish  such  pa- 
pers as  they  might  think  neoenaiy. 

"  4.  The  House  may  avail  itoelf  of  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  it  possesses  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  judgment  obtained  against 
Messrs,  Hansard.  If  this  course  should  be 
followed,  the  sheriff  and  his  subordinate  officers 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  House  from  levy- 
ing the  damages  which  have  been  awarded, 
and  any  failure  on  their  part  to  yield  obedience 
to  this  prohibition  woula  be  treated  as  a  con« 
tempt,  and  dealt  with  as  such  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

^5.  The  House  might  allow  the  damages 
awarded  in  this  case  to  be  paid,  but  might  at 
the  same  time  declare  that  it  would  permit  no 
further  actions  of  the  same  kind  to  be  brought, 
and  that  it  would  immediately  commit  for  con* 
tempt  any  parties  by  whom  such  actions  should 
be  commenced  or  promoted. 

**  These  are  the  only  modes  of  proceeding 
which  have  been  suggested  to  your  committee, 
and  which  appear  to  tJiem  to  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House ;  and  they  will 
now  endeavour  to  state  shortly  the  opinion 
which  they  had  formed  on  these  diiereat 
courses. 

**  1 .  With  respect  to  the  first,  the  proceeding 
by  writ  of  error,  your  committee  cannot  but 
apprehend  that  its  adoption  might  be  oonstmed 
to  involve  a  new  and  exceedingly  dangerous 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  sobjeet  to  the 
determination  of  the  Covrts  of  Law,  and  ulti- 
mately of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  also  con- 
ceive that  as  the  result  of  an  appeal  must  be 
doubtful,  while  its  failure  might  greatly  in- 
crease the  difiicuUy  of  a  subsequent  assertion 
by  the  House  of  its  right  of  publishing  its  pro- 
ceedings, they  would  not  be  justified  in  recom- 
mending to  the  House  to  take  a  step  which 
would  expose  to  such  serious  hazard  iu  foture 
poesessiott  of  a  power  which  they  believe  to 
be  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  its  duties. 

*'  3.  The  second  course  which  has  been  sug* 
gested  is  open  to  the  same  objections,  with 
this  addition,  that  the  House  of  Lords  might 
object  to  pass  a  declaratory  act,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overruling  a  unanimous  decision  or  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  had  not  been 
appealed  from  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
vriHch  had  been  allowed  to  be  canied  into  effect 
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"a.  Tb«  iMMiog  of  an  Act  V>  tnkblc  iIm 
f  Imm*  int  tilt  future  U>  publUh  iti  proct^iogi 
wHtivut  litviiiK  lli«m  (]ucitjunfl  ill  a  courtor 
law  wonlil,  in  till  uiiiiii'iii  uf  vciur  caRimitiee, 
Im  a  virtiiiil  ahaiiilorj merit  of  the  right  which 
tbtrjr  liB»4  tin  dotilit  now  Wlonen  to  tliii  in 
nmmitii  with  tbo  other  Iloun  of  ParUsment, 
aiid  whicli  oitglit  uot,  ax  lliej  concciTC,  lu  ht 
Niirraiiiliired. 

"4.  Sluiulil  thniu  cibjectiuni  to  Iha  model 
tit  iirocL'Mling  kIkitu  deicrifawl  api>«ar  to  be 
wall  tiMiided,  the  tiexl  cuiine  to  l>u  coniiilcrcd 
ii  lliat  of  roaiiilirijt  Ilia  txncutiuii  of  tliu  judg- 
manl  ublaintid  agninnt  Mviiini.  Huniiarj,  by 
rcwmittinK  (if  neccnimry)  for  oiiicimpt  ihn 
mlnialndal  utiicttri  uf  thu  court  by  which  thii 
JiidKmviit  hai  iMiin  pronounciil.  Your  cum- 
tniltoH  ara  not  iiiMiniiiUu  to  tho  mutiy  diRicul- 
liaa  whii'h  might  iiTubabty  nriio  in  tliu*  ndopl- 
ing  mwuium  of  nn  uxtruma  kind,  to  which  ibi 
munjf  jvan  ihu  llouir  haa  not  bcon  compelled 
tn  rauirl:  but  at  thg  inma  titnn  ihc^  hovuxo 
ramark,  that  it  in  chiefly  by  uning  tbia  power 
of  oanimiltiianl  forronlctnpt  agBinHt  the  tniigi)< 
tarial  iilllflarf  hy  wboia  agency  other  nu  11  loriiici 
of  Ihn  Hiato  hava  invaded  llio  righta  claimed 
by  thin  lluuaa,  that  nomn  of  tlioae  which  arc 
now  llR  moti  uiidoubtoti  privilegct  bovc  in 
fonnnr  duya  Iwcn  nsxetlrd  with  miccras ;  and 
Ihny  are,  iinoi)  the  nholf,  uf  opinion,  that  iliis 
Wiilihl  bfl  thr  ciitinie  nioal  coniialrnt  with  an- 
rtaiii  iHtrliamentary  uaugc,  and  with  ihcdiginty 
(ifllTO  lliniai'i 

"  It  ia,  hownvor,  tho  duly  of  your  committee 
la  atalp,  that  althongb  n  majority  of  their  num- 
h#rba*e  roiioiirrnl  in  ihia  opiaina,  they  nn<  well 
awani  thai  thn  cotine  h>n>iumeii>leil  i*  one  not 
likriy  to  ba  auremaful,  naleu  it  xhould  meet 
vriih  nrj  ganvral  oonetirrrnra  and  mpport, 
and  Ihay  mual  not,  thprtfon-,  e«ni-cal  the  fact 
that  niniP  efon  of  tho*e  mrmNra  of  the  cvm- 
millM>  whii  arv  HMwl  dn-jily  perauaded  of  the 
nm'MaiU  of  aiainiaininii  the  Tabiable  pn*ilc([# 
of  lh«  llona*  wbioh  haa  b<^n  di*pulnl,  ar«  yet 
rtf  tt)ttnio»  that  in  the  (tiMeni  iniiance  it  i*  too 
late  l«  do  >o  lu  tiip  manner  «hk-h  hat  just  been 


azaeulioD  of  tfae  judgment  of  the  eowrt  b  tl* 
picMDt  action  are  not  of  nioti  fbtce  ikai  tkaj 
ought  to  prevail  againit  thoie  wbich  in  Am 
caie  exiit  to  any  further  cODCenioD  ;  and  Aej 
are  of  opinion,  that  apon  a  comparitoa  of  die 
diffifuhies  by  which  either  line  of  coaimA 
mual  be  attended,  the  advantage  witl  ba  tammi 
to  be  on  iheiidcof  deferring  to  a  later  period 
the  aland  which  must  at  last  be  made,  unlaM 
the  right  of  the  House  ii  to  be  annvndcrad. 
In  giving  lhi(  as  the  opinion  of  ibe  majori^  of 
their  number,  yout  committee  most  at  the  iit 
time  itate,  that  they  feel  it  to  be  a  vetj  nice 
and  difficult  quettion  which  line  of  oondnet 
should  under  all  the  circumstances  of  tbe  caae, 
be  preferred ;  and  they,  therefore,  eabmit  it 
witli  all  deference  to  the  determination  of  tke 

"  In  Goncluaion,  your  committee  beg  leave 
to  express  their  regret,  that  the  haste  wtlh 
which  this  report  has  been  unavoidably  pt^ 

fared,  has  compeUeil  them  to  present  to  tltt 
louse  what  they  are  sensible  is  a  Teij  imp*- 
feet  view  of  the  important  subject  of  their  in- 
quiry ;  but  they  truit  that  the  necesaity  w^m 
which  Ihey  were  placed  of  bringing  tbe  coBiaa 
now  to  be  pursued  under  the  immediate  caa> 
xidcration  of  the  House,  will  be  deemed  a 
■ulKcicnl  apology  for  their  not  having  been  ai 
yet  enabled  to  enter  upon  a  fuller  nnd  non 
comprehensive  examination  of  the  whole  Bat- 
ter referred  to  them. 
••,Iunc  lA,  1839." 

Viicouttt  Howick  mored,  that  the  leport 
be  printed  and  taken  into  conaideiation OQ 
Monday  next. 

Lord  MaKon  trusted  the  report  would 
be  printed  and  circulated  without  deUj. 
It  wai  important  that  Memben  iboald  M 
funiiahcd  with  the  report  &t  tbe  Mtriieit 
possible  moment,  in  order  to  nfibrd  tiwm 
for  contidention  before  the  diaciUMOa  OB 
iday.     There  vat,  however,  Ti'^^htr 


laie  i«  no  so  lu  inv  manner  wnn-n  has  just  i>«<n    j.„.,„;_,   ,«i.,;...  ,„  ,k_ 'j-..    .  ,j 

tM«wm«H(a,l.    n.e«-m^mW«ofv.wrw.m,  o^-"""'"!.  «l»t'v<-  to  »he  piWMediop  of 

Witt.*  «^«wi»»  thai  the  ll.^t.c.  hv  dwi.nc  *^*"  ««nm«lw.  "ti'^-h  be  hoped  wwlif  iko 

-'     ■--           -■  l>e  pnnied  and  circulated  with  tbe  r'-"* 


ih»  Al^^n)ry■(•en«lal  to  ai^pear 

and  Ki  i)ef*m1  Mnnrs.  llaoMin).  has  )iUM>d 

iiaelf,  so  fet  ttt.  t*)iaids  this  pamnilai  t'a«c,  in 

a  Mlualnw  tn  whioh  it  «ill  W  belter  to  ahiiU 

ky  th»  nwult  of  the  trial  which  has  been  pet- 

milteJ  ^^  take  |i)ac^  ami  tii  all.iw  thr  dam. 

«taa  M  W  paiil.  JrtvrMinin;  at  thr  t*tt>e  lime, 

ttial  an)'  l^laiv'  )ttw*«idin|»  o(  ihr  same  natare 

sIknsM   li»  armtv^  in  iheir  Mivlip»t  siaf^r.  by 

MMWiitiiiv     fv  a    vwittrnpi 

i»ni  \vnl>  tVe  names  hv  »K*«n 

nMi,v  bv  >ift>ntht.  but  the  apent»  a»J  (\^im*1  |  mvuM, 

ihcf  m«>  «4Np)•^y  k«»  .,. 

*  Hatint:  a*i\K«i«l\  <wn»i»l<-T*J  ilm.  irr.jv** 
iwal  BMItrr.  vMii  i>Miasiii(<f  hai-e  .N>inc 


he  alluded  to  the  ntiontn  of  tbe  Mttj^ 
of  yeMcrday.  Tht  committee  had  jeMer- 
day  dtK utsed  tbe  main  questton,  wad  tikea 
a  diiiaiiin  upon  it,  nnd  be  ibonld  dow 
more  that  the  minutes  of  tbe  aittiar  of 
yesterday  be  read  hy  the  clerk  at  tlKtaUe. 

ViMvunt  HimvJi  satd,  the  ntiDnlOBWcn 

the   Tl.Nise  I  not  in  saeb  a  state  of  prcpantion  ss  Is 

iDcw  them  to  be  read  bv  the  deik.    ^lef 

— 1.  .. — T«.  he  m  the  bands  of  !!«•. 

_.da\  mamnig. 


•I  the  U.^«< 


N<  tniM  Mliiaaat«4^ 

peiwws  ft*  the  asaanhMi  ol   ihr  pnvilefr  » 

<lMii%  Qm  «)yeeiMM  weed  *»  r«aM«^  ibc 


J^>.la  t^  iT*.**^     "I «;'««  •  ^«-  '■*■■«■*'  ^  ^«^  «  «• 


of  the  utmoM  impanaace  due  Men 
4>o&)d  be  aoqnaintvd  arii^  bcAiR  ^^amf 
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principle  apon  which  the  report  was  fouDd- 
ed  had  yesterday  been  discussed  by  the 
committee,  and  the  main  question  put  to 
the  vote,  and  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  in  opinion  that  before 
adopting  that  report  it  ought  to  receive 
the  most  mature  consideration,  when  in 
the  minority  against  it  would  be  found  the 
names  of  the  Solicitor-Greneral,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  and  Sir  R.  Peel.  These  gentle- 
men had  voted  against  the  report  of  the 
majority  which  had  now  been  presented. 

Mr.  Alderman  Copeland  said,  it  might 
look  like  presumption  on  the  part  of  so 
humble  an  indiviaual  as  himself  to  offer 
any   observations    upon    this    important 

Suestion )  but  as  in  the  discussion  on  Mon- 
ay  he  might  be  prevented  from  stating 
his  opinions,  he  could  not  allow  that  op- 
portunity to  pass  without  protesting  in  the 
most  decided  terms  against  one  portion  of 
the  report.  He  must  strongly  protest 
against  that  part  of  the  report  which  sug- 
gested, that  in  the  event  of  the  sheriff 
entering  up  the  judgment — that  was,  in 
executing  the  writ  of  the  Court — he  should 
be  committed  for  contempt.  What  had 
the  sheriff  to  do  but  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Court  and  to  enforce  the  law,  and  in 
executing  the  writ  he  did  nothing  more 
than  obey  the  law  and  perform  a  duty 
which  he  was  bound  to  perform.  Lethon. 
Members  ask  themselves,  what  the  sheriff 
had  to  do  with  the  priyileges  of  the  House. 
The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
had  laid  down  the  law,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  sheriff  to  execute  it,  by  carrying 
into  effect  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 
These  were  his  sentiments,  and  he  must 
protest,  therefore,  against  a  suggestion 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  could  only  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  tyranny. 

Viscount  Howick  anxiously  deprecated 
any  further  discussion  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. He  could  not  but  regret  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  in  giving  the  names  of  the  min- 
ority,  and  not  stating  at  the  same  time 
the  names  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  Freshfield  said,  that  they  were  to 
see  the  minutes  for  the  first  time  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  on  Monday  afternoon 
they  were  to  discuss  this  important  sub- 
ject; and  yet  but  for  the  information 
which  had  been  elicited  by  the  noble  Lord 
near  him  (Lord  Mahon)  they  should  have 
bad  nothing  beyond  the  papers  which  had 
been  sabmitted  to  guide  their  deliberations. 
In  bb  opmioa  tbey  ought  to  have  all  the 


information  before  them  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  given  at  the  earliest  possible  period, 
and  surely  when  the  report  had  been  jre- 
ceived  as  a  sealed  packet,  it  was  no  more 
than  reasonable  to  expect  a  statement  of 
the  whole  facts,  in  order  that  Members 
might  come  prepared  for  the  discussion  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  Warhurton  entirely  concurred  with 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  at  War,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  dis- 
cuss so  important  a  question  at  that  time. 
The  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  complained  of  the  inconvenience  of 
entering  on  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
on  Monday,  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time  which  Members  would  have 
for  the  consideration  of  the  report ;  but  if 
there  was  any  inconvenience  in  discussing 
the  subject  on  Monday,  how  much  greater 
must  be  the  inconvenience  if,  without  hav- 
ing the  information  before  them  which  the 
report  conveyed,  they  should  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  debate  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee.  He  fully  acquiesced  in  the 
view  taken  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  relative  to  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  yesterday ; 
and  although  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
thought  proper  to  state  three  names  of  the 
minority,  he  should  not  be  tempted  to 
follow  his  example,  and  to  state  the  names 
of  the  majority. 

Report  to  be  printed  and  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Monday  June  17,  1839. 

MiNUTXB.]  Bilb.  RomI  «  flnt  time:— Hi^  ShotUT^  Ex« 
pemetw— Read  «  seoond  time ;— Jorough  Couitk 

Petitioiu  pn»mted.  By  the  Eeri  of  Roiebery,  ftom  Edia- 
buT^,  against  finther  Endowing  of  the  Scotdi  Chardu 
—By  the  Earl  of  Durham,  fhim  sereral  Diaientiqg 
Bodies  in  and  near  IxMidoa*  for  the  Abolition  of  Chmdi 
Rates ;  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts.— By  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  from  four  Dioceses,  against  the  Church  Disei^liBe 
BilL— By  Viscount  Mdboome,  from  Sunderland*  tpiuf^ 
Uie  New  Beer  Bill. 

Lay  Patronage.]  The  Marquess  of 
Westmeath  said,  he  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  noble  Viscount  opposite  to 
the  present  state  of  Lay  Patronage,  with 
reference  to  certain  Church  livings  in 
Ireland.  Under  the  6th  of  Anne,  those 
Church  livings,  in  consequence  of  the 
non-conformity  of  Roman  Catholics,  to 
whom  the  patronage  originally  belonged, 
were  supposed  to  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected for  the  Crown.  Now,  within  a  few 
days,  a  curious  case  had  occurred,  which 


ifMkie^Mi  him  to  cail  !h«  attentton  or'  ihe  i  Wjien  lie  3etV>re  inentionad  lUe 
nobke  V!9eonnt  to  the  ^object.  A  nohle  -Ue  noble  iiui  learned  Laid  ^aidr  tfatt.  ht 
Frieiul  of  \\w^  a  Member  of  th^t  Hotiw,  -vonld  inquire  lOto  ic  Wbat  he  nav 
WM  placed  lO  thi9  ititoqition  : — hia  father  i^esfa^ed  leave  lo  atk  wafi,  wbitthar  dw 
Hcd  be^n  ^  R^»nn4n  C»thoiio»  b«it  i^ad  con-  noble  md  learned  Lord  made  that  inquiij^ 
Tormed  to  'Vie  R^Ublinhed  reiigion.  H»V!nf  .)nd  It*  40,  wb«t  vfu  die  neaulL  ot*  llat 
done  90,  he  a9^ert»*d   hi»  elaini  to  the  pik-  ,  inqiiiry  i 

»ronf9C(A  of  r^rUin  livinii^  in  the  dioceae  of  j  The  Lari  Chamceilar  aid,  ihot  in 
Weytmenth,  and  lie  convifU!ed  the  Oo«  sequence  of  tU€  quesiioa  of  the 
^rnment  that  bin  cl»im  was  a  j(ood  ^nrj  ;  RArl,  be  had  made  ioquiries  on  the 
valid  one.  A  few  days  »in€e  one  of  >  hose  ject.  He  had  found  coniiidiTabie  difficuky 
livifiga  became  vacant^  and  the  l^rd^  t  in  aicertaining  ihe  facia,  but  be  bckewed^ 
lieutenant,  on  the  p^irt  of  the  CrownJ  that  hebad  at  iaacaacerrained  ihen.  The 
presented  to  it.  He  fbonq;ltt,  that  a  yiU  i  reault  did  not  cGrreapood  exactly  wiiJi 
nfiA  eqnitabie  arf'in^ement  on^ht  to  be  j  impres^on  wbieb  ieeaied  to 
mad^r  and  th»t  the  .^uhjer-.t  should  be  ,  on  ihe  noble  Earl's  niod.  The 
ptoperly  mqriir^d  Into,  fie  wai(  perfectly  |  that  these  three  persoi 
certain,  th^u  »t  jra^  only  nec^ 99a ry  (o  men-  j  they  got  drank  together.  By  dt 
rion  the  mittter  to  tb«!  noble  Viscount  to  (  however,  they  got  sober.  When  Use 
have  it  ^idly  invMfigated  ;  for  the  trust  t  son  who  was  a  voter  becvne  sobe 
thus  vetted  in  the  7 /rown  mnU  be  con-  |  himself  in  a  place  where  he  did 
AidefMl  as  a  very  tender  matter — as  a  mat- 1  to  be,  he,  as  might  be  expected, 
fer  of  honour  fn<leed.  In  his  opinion,  the  his  companions  that  be  was  annioei  10  ga 
dORi  fftfhfs  case,  oiij^ht  to  inf»erit  the  riflfht    bar.k«    To  this  they  coosenled,  and  d 


ifbieh  hi^  father  had  claimed.  Ilisobjrcl 
was  to  r^qtf'ft  Ihe  nrrble  ViMX^unt  to  as« 
(Hirtain  the  faets  of  th^  cai^e*  'Die  (/rown 
Was  iKMind  by  the  Art  of  r»rh(irnent  to 
whieh  h^  had  refiirrtd  to  protect  the  riyhls 
of  itidividiinU,  and  not  to  usurp  them.  Ha 
eotireived,  that  some  inquiry  should  be 
bistitiited,  and  if  his  noble  Friend  wcru 
Milhh'd  to  thefie  livinus,  the  united  liviii|;s 
of  Uuiisatiy  and  Killeen,  thai  liis  ilaiin 
should  be  nt  oiiee  nrkiiowlmlKrd. 

Visrtiiitti  Mplhiiurtw  nt\U\,  ilmt  t)io  sub- 
|M«i  shnuld  be  inquired  inta 

Midijert.  dropped. 

A«ht*rii«m  or  ^  VoTrn.]  Thr  Knrl 
uf  HndUiH(fhn  said,  he  wisliml  to  put  u 
quvsUan  Ui  the  iiidda  and  learned  Lord 
f)H  the  wnolsrtok.  It  wouhl  be  in  tho  rc- 
t'ullaeliou  of  the  llousei  ilmt  iu  ihe  last 
Nvafi|«tN  be  brought  under  lheoonsi<lera* 
thm  of  fhelt  rot^Nhfp*  the  cxtraordiuary 
raoti  ihni  oertain  individuals  hdd  l>ccn  a|>- 
IHklnled  Jiittkes  of  the  iteace  iu  I'r^^ warty 
wKo  w«r«  tK^iilit  of  au  act  which,  iu  his 
«>pltdon,  disqusmWd  them  fiA>m  sitting  on 
Ihe  tH'Uch.  t>ne  of  them  was  an  ir\'n* 
MHmg^ri  end  the  other  a  oountiy  prac- 
lilioivMr  m  siirg«ry>    Ttiese  |>orson's  wciv« 

(I  •eemed^  ttvi^ty  ^  (sbiluciiug  a  voter   decWk  wbctkcr  it  were  tk  and  Mopw^ 
dvttntf  the  cm^lion^  and  thus  )Heveatiug    persons  wbo  bad  been  guilty  of  m^  < 
h      wi>in  ^m      bis  \^ate.    C<f tainly  ii 
^       x^ety  MM      ami  wry  exttiKMdinary 
:«        ii  ihe     tee  <»f  |ienoiis 
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three  resolved  to  return.  They, 
went  a  little  out  of  their  way,  wiabi 
sec  (^awdor  Castle.  They  then 
other  friend  or  friends,  and  baTiiif  got  e 
little  social  again,  before  lliey  could  retnm 
they  were  too  late  for  the  electioa.  h 
was,  on  inquiry,  found,  that  the  two 
parties  could  not  be  subjected  to  ooy 
rriminal  proceeding;  that  waatheofHoiQo 
of  the  otiicers  of  the  Crown,  and  of  tke 
legal  adviser  of  the  voter.  An  aclioe  wai^ 
however,  brought  against  the  portiet,  mad 
n  verdict  with  25/.  damages  was  relunHd. 
It  appeared,  that  both  partieo  at  tbo 
election  acted  with  great  violence;  and 
he  could  not  look  lo  the  cooduci  puiaaed 
on  one  side,  without  taking  into  accowi 
ulso  that  which  was  adopted  on  tbo  dhcff* 
The  result  of  his  inquiry  was,  that  tbe  ia- 
tcntion  to  remove  the  voter  did  nol  aeeai 
to  Ivavc  been  at  all  pre-cooceried.  Thm 
resolution  was  formed  while  they  were  di 
three  drinking,  and  was  abandooad  iaa* 
mediately  after  they  got  sober. 

The   Karl  of  liaddMgtoiA  said,  he  did 
not  wish  to  press  the  noble  and 
Lord  into  a  long  discussion.    Aflar 
had  falWu  from  the  noble  and 
l.oid,  tlKir  Lordships  would  be  enabled  in 


duct  should  be  placed  ia  Uia 
of  the  peace ;  whether  it  veie 
these  peraoas>  who  had 
drank  foe  the  puipuiaoC 
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from  voting,  ahould  ba  raised  to  the  situa- 
tion of  justices  of  the  peac^.  The  infor- 
mation which  he  had  received  on  the  sub- 
ject led  him  to  believe,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly  justified  in  saying,  that  it  was  an 
unfortunate  and  unfit  thing  to  make  such 
an  appointment.  If  the  Lord*lieutenant 
of  the  county  was  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances, he  ought  not  to  have  recom- 
mended these  persons. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  had  never 
till  now  heard  any  objection  to  those  per- 
sons ;  and  really,  the  many  and  onerous 
duties  of  his  office  precluded  him  from 
looking  into  the  particular  details  of  such 
cases. 

Subject  dropped. 

Sale  of  Beer,]  Lord  Brougham 
moved  that  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act  part 
Repeal  Bill  be  read  a  third  time.  He 
admitted  that  the  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure was  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  great 
fairness,  tnd  he  thought  it  would  save 
their  Lordships'  time  to  take  the  discus- 
sion on  the  amendments  which  the  noble 
Marquess  (Salisbury)  intended  to  move, 
rather  than  on  the  question  of  the  third 
reading. 

The  Marquess  of  Westminster  would 
object  at  once  to  the  third  reading. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  unless  their 
Lordships  were  prepared  to  say,  that  the 
present  Beer  Bill  was  absolute  perfec- 
tion, as  bfid  once  been  ss^id  of  our  con- 
stitution, he  hoped  they  would  hear  the 
proposed  amendments.  He  would  therefore 
now  move  the  third  reading,  and  would  re- 
serve any  remarks  be  had  to  make  until  he 
heard  the  objections  against  the  measure. 

Lord  Wrottesley  had  wished  to  have 
made  a  few  observations  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  but  was  prevented  by 
its  being  sent  to  a  Select  Committee. 
That  was  a  bill  of  very  great  importance, 
It  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  whether 
beer  may  be  sold  on  the  premises  in  any 
but  licensed  bouses.  The  licensed  vic- 
tuallers viewed  such  a  power  with  con- 
siderable jealousy,  and  laid  many  inform- 
ations against  the  beer  houses,  but  that 
power  was  granted  after  a  long  and  patient 
mquiry,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  recommended  it  by  a 
considerable  majority.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  charged  much  of  the  crime 
of  the  country  upon  ihe  beer-houses,  but 
ao  far  u  bis  experience  went,  and  he  spoke 
of  hit  own  neighbourhood,  the  keepers  of 


beer-shops  were  more  respectable  than  the 
licensed  victuallers.  If  their  Lordships 
agreed  to  that  Bill,  they  would  create  a 
great  ipcrease  in  the  pernicious  custom  of 
gin-drinking.  If  their  Lordships  really 
meant  to  prevent  abuses,  they  ought  lo 
take  the  means  of  appointing  K  propor 
police  force.  It  would  be  far  better  thai 
they  should  encrease  the  metropolitan  po- 
lice  force,  than  appoint  (l  rural  police. 
Detachments  of  the  metropolitan  police 
might  be  sent  by  railroads,  within  a  very 
short  time,  to  the  disturbed  districts,  and 
then  brought  back  to  town  again,  when 
their  absence  was  no  longer  called  for. 
The  staff  of  the  militia  was  also  at  this 
moment  absolutely  useless.  It  wae  merely 
a  burthen  on  the  country.  It  might  be 
made  very  efiicient,  and  by  dividing  it 
into  battalions^  it  might  be  of  great  use  to 
the  police.  But  while  the  country  was  left 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was,  and  especially 
the  metropolis — very  little  improved,  in- 
deed, he  believed,  since  the  days  of  Alfred, 
when  any  old  man  might  be  a  constable,  and 
he  believed  that  a  woman  had  been  one — 
what  could  they  expect  but  abuses  ?  It 
was  admitted,  that  ^under  this  bill  there 
were  45,000  beershops  in  the  country,  and 
it  was  not  the  fact,  that  many  of  them  had 
only  a  chair  and  a  table  in  their  houses* 
A  great  many  of  the  persons  occupying 
them,  had  built  the  houses  in  which  they 
sold  beer ;  many  of  them  had  leases  of  the 
premises,  and  most  of  them  had  embarked 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  their  concerns* 
Most  of  them  had  been  faithful  servants, 
who  had  saved  a  little  money,  and  this 
was  the  only  way  they  had  of  employing 
their  little  capital,  with  a  prospect  of  being 
able  to  support  themselves  and  their  &mi* 
lies.  When  they  embarked  their  property 
in  their  concerns,  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Legislature  would  protect 
them  in  what  they  bad  invested.  It  was 
to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  time  and 
labour  of  those  persons  constituted  their 
property;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  pause  before  they 
adopted  this  bill,  the  adoption  of  which 
would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  in« 
justice. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  would  not 
follow  the  noble  Lord  in  his  observations 
about  a  rural  police,  or  the  militia  staff. 
In  saying  that  that  staff  was  not  effective, 
the  noble  Lord  had  forgotten  to  say  how 
it  had  become  so.  The  noble  Lord,  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  had,  si« 
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or  seven  years  ago,  when  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  promised  to  introduce 
some  measure  for  the  purpose  of  making 
that  staff  a  police  force,  but  had  not  fol- 
lowed up  that  promise  by  any  act  on  the 
subject.     He  did  not  regret  it,  for  as  an 
old  colonel  of  militia,  he  should  not  like 
to  be  at  the  beck  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
as  an  inspector  of  police.     With  respect 
to  the  bill  before  the  House,  he  had  stated 
his  opinion  on  the  introduction  of  the 
former  Beer  Bill,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prevent  its  abuse  in  distant  parishes, 
andf  though  he  did  not  object  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  present  law  in  several  respects, 
he  should  object  to  any  measure  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  depriving  the  poor 
man  of  a  wholesome  beverage,  instead  of 
that  pernicious  liquor  which  was  almost 
forced  down  his  throat  in  many  of  the 
licensed  houses.     He  would  not  put  down 
the  present  houses,  but  his  amendments 
would  go  thus  far: — First, he  would  move  a 
clause  to  the  effect,  that  no  new  licence 
for  the  sale  of  beer  should  henceforward 
be  granted,   except  by  the   magistrates. 
Next,  that  certiGcates  should  be  granted 
to  parties  paying  a  rental  of  10/.  instead 
of  6/.,  as  heretofore.  The  third  amendment 
would  be,  that  the  sureties  required  by  the 
Acts  11th  George  4th.,  and  the  1st  Wil- 
liam 4th.,  should  be  resident  in  the  same 
parish  with  the  party  for  whom  they  be- 
came sureties.  By  this  plan,  the  occupiers 
of  houses  of  bad  character  would  be  unable 
lo  obtain    any  sureties  whatever,  while 
respectable  houses  would  still  get  them. 
He- should  be  sorry  to  see  the  law  brought 
back  to  what  it  was  before  the  Beer  Bill 
was  established,  when  the  sale  of  beer 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  licensed  vic- 
tuallers.    He  wished  to  enable  the  poor 
man  to  obtain  his  beer,  and  discourage 
the  drinking  of  spirits.  His  fourth  amend- 
ment was,  that  '*  from  and  after  this  time, 
justices  should  be  empowered  to  grant  11- 
ceoces  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  cider  only." 
Under  the  existing  act,    the  moment  a 
magistrate's  licence  was  granted  the  party 
was  entitled  to  a  spirit  licence  from  the 
excise.    There  was  also  another  amend- 
ment which  he  should  be  very  happy  to 
move,    'Hhat  the  price  of   the  licence 
should  be  raised,''  which  would  put  an 
end  to  all  those  beer-shops,  the  occupiers 
of  which  had  no  capital  whatever.    A  man 
who  had  to  pay  for  an  8/.  or  10/.  licence 
must  expect  to  sell  a  considerable  quan- 
of  beer  to  meet  that  expense*    He 


submitted  these  amendments  to  their 
Lordships,  and  should  be  very  happy 
indeed  if  their  Lordships  would  adopt 
them  ;  they  should  then  succeed  in  ^tting 
some  measure;  on  the  contrary,  if  thejf 
passed  or  rejected  this  bill,  he  was  confr 
dent  the  present  law  would  continoe  to 
another  Session. 

Lord  Brougham  had  wished  that  hv 
noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
should  propose  his  alterations  on  the  third 
reading;  and,  if  those  alterations  were 
adopted,  then  reject  the  bill  on  the  motioa 
"  that  this  bill  do  pass."  His  plan  ?ras 
(0  persevere  in  hearing  everything  that 
was  said  on  the  subject,  and  if  he  were 
convinced  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  rejected, 
he  should  vote  against  it ;  but  if  he  weie 
convinced  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass,  he 
should  vote  for  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Westminster  said,  hii 
noble  and   learned  Friend  certainly  did 
not  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the  noble 
Marquess.    The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
must  be   aware  that   it  was   impossible 
the  amendments  could  be  brought  ooder 
discussion  now,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
postpone  this  question  for  ten  davt  or  a 
fortnight.     It  was  evident  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  determined  to  persevere 
in  his  bill.     He  (the  Marquess  of  West* 
minster)  was  thoroughly  convinced   that 
this  measure  would  be  a  most  pernicious, 
harsh,  cruel,  and  unjust  one,  to  a  class  of 
people  most  deserving.     He  should,  there- 
fore, propose  to  their  Lordships  not  to 
pass  it.     He  thought  it  far  better  that  a 
question  of  this  sort  should  be  left  to  the 
House  of  Commons.    By  the  mistake  of 
having  introduced  certain  financial  clauses 
into  the  bill  in  that  House,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  it  should  pass  as  it  was.     He 
thought   the  beer-houses  were   the    last 
class  of  houses  of  the  sort  that  ought  to 
have  been  meddled  with.      The   houses 
that  did  the  most  mischief  were  those  who 
kept  what  were  termed    ''gin  palaces."* 
The  next  class  of  houses  in   producing 
mischief  was  the  public-houses ;  and  the 
least  mischievous  class  of  these   houses 
was  the  beer-houses.     It  had  been  stated, 
that  the  beer-houses  did  more  mischief  in 
the  country  than  in  towns.     He  had  a 
good  many  of  these  sort  of  houses  about 
him  in  the  country,  but  he  never  heard  of 
any  mischief  arising  from  them.     It  had 
been  stated  that  the  brewers  were  hostile 
to  the  Beer  Act ;  that  they  had  sofiered 
by  it.    He  was  sorry  that  the  ImMsy 
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were  hostile  to  this  measure,  because  he 
did  not  think  it  did  them  great  credit. 
Since  the  Beer  Bill  had  passed  into  a  law, 
the  consumption  of  malt  had  been  consi- 
derably increased,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  brewers  had  not  been  injured  by 
the  bill.  The  quantity  of  malt  consumed 
had  been  increased  in  England  one-third, 
in  Scotland  one-fourth,  and  in  Ireland 
one-half  more  than  before  the  bill.  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  presentments  of 
grand  juries  which  had  been  made 
throughout  the  country  against  this  bill, 
of  which  much  had  been  said,  what  would 
their  Lordships  suppose  their  number  to 
be?— 100?— 50?  What  would  their 
Lordships  imagine  were  the  returns  for 
three  years  throughout  the  whole  country? 
It  did  so  happen,  that  these  returns 
showed  that  the  presentments  throughout 
all  England  for  three  years  amounted 
only  to  twelve.  Another  return  of  the 
cases  which  had  been  decided  in  petty 
sessions,  in  a  population  of  1 4,000  people, 
showed  an  average  of  four  and  one-third 
cases  in  a  year,  and  the  last  three  years 
the  number  had  been  decreasing.  The 
beer-sellers  were  anxious  to  disprove  the 
assertions  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
and  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  stated. 
He  knew  that  there  was  great  reluctance 
to  hear  evidence  on  such  a  subject ;  that 
their  Lordships  would  not  be  much  dis- 
posed to  hear  such  evidence  at  the  Bar, 
but  it  was  the  best  and  most  just  plan.  He 
had  had  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, complaining  extremely  of  the  way 
in  which  the  question  had  been  treated 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  comments  had 
certainly  been  very  strong ;  but  the  per- 
sons who  had  written  were,  generally 
speaking,  more  offended  at  him  for 
undervaluing  their  property,  than  for  the 
very  severe  comments  he  had  made  on 
their  morality.  He  had  certainly,  on  a 
former  evening,  given  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  some  further  restrictions  being 
added  to  the  Beer  Bill ;  but  he  had  since 
altered  his  opinion.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  the  law,  as  it  stood,  laid 
sufficient  restrictions  on  the  beer-sellers. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  very  hard  thing 
if  the  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  and  he 
should  take  every  opportunity  of  giving  it 
his  opposition. 

Lord  Dacre  thought  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance, in  as  far  as  the  House  was 
boond  by  their  former  legisUtion  to  con- 


sider the  various  interests  which  were  in- 
volved in  this  measure.    He  would  state 
to  the  House  why  he  differed  from  the 
whole  of  the  bills  which  had  been  brought 
forward.     The  noble  Marquess  said,  that 
the  present  Beer  Act  was  a  perfect  mea* 
sure.     On  that  point,  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  Marquess,  because  it  had 
been  his  misfortune  to  see  a  boundless 
increase  of  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and 
immorality  of  every  description  springing 
from  beer-houses.     But  though  he  dif- 
fered from  the  noble  Marquess  in  think- 
ing the  Act  not  perfect,  yet  he  scarcely 
differed  less  widely  from  those  who  advo* 
cated  the  total  and  absolute  repeal  of  that 
enactment,  and  he  diffiered    from    them 
upon  considering  the  vast  amount  of  capi- 
tal which  was  engaged  not  only  in  the 
retail  beer  trade,  but  also  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beer.     One  of  the  great  objects 
anticipated  from  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent law  was  to  raise  a  competition  in  the 
manufacture.     The    system   which    that 
measure  was  introduced  to  correct,  placed 
both  sellers  and  buyers  too  much  under 
the  brewers.    It  was  found  that  the  adul- 
teration began  with  the  victuallers,  and 
thus  the  consumer  was  obliged  to  take  an 
inferior,  and  often  pernicious,  article,  for 
the  same  price  that  he  ought  to  have  paid 
for  the  genuine  one.    The  remedy  for  this 
was  the  existing  beer  law.    The  source  of 
many  of  its  evils  arose  from  the  facility 
with  which  persons  could  obtain  licences. 
Now^  if  the  number  of  beer-houses  were 
proportioned  and  limited  to  the  demand, 
the  evils  hence  arising  would  be  corrected, 
and  he  thought  that  some  measure  should 
be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  demand, 
and  apportioning  the  number  of  beer- 
houses throughout  the  country  accord- 
ingly.    It  struck  him,  that  the  magistrates 
were  not  the  proper  persons  to  make  this 
estimate  of  what  number  of  these  houses 
would  be  sufficient  for  any  given  district. 
It  ought  to  be  done  by  the  consumers 
themselves.     He  should,  therefore,  be  in- 
clined to  propose,  that  no  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  beer-houses  should  be 
established  among  a  certain  amount   of 
population ;  for  instance,  one  beer-house 
to  every  500  persons,  or,  what  was  the 
same  thing,  for  every  hundred  heads  of 
families.     Certificates  might  be  called  for 
from  the  rate-payers  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  character  and  good  conduct 
of  the  keepers  of  the  houses.     In  that 
case,  they  would  have  no  instances  of 
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penoBS  eoing  to  keep  beer-honset  tt  the 
ranote  corners  of  lonelj  heaths,  when 
thej  amst  kxA  for  their  hrelihood  to  the 
ewtom  of  coosidei«ble  nambers  of  persons. 
He  thought  the  nmendmeiits  of  the  noble 
If  nrqoest  objectionabte,  inasmoch  as  they 
did  not  meet  the  evil.  The  alteration  of 
system  which  he  had  indicated  would,  oo 
the  contrary,  meet  the  eril,  at  the  same 
tisae  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
dna  *vpp)y  of  the  wan^s  of  the  poor,  for 
wants  he  maintained  tbey  were,  and  they 
ooght  to  be  considered  and  provided  for. 
Bat,  said  some  persons,  let  the  beer-houses 
begovereedby  thesamere^mlstBoasas  those 
of  the  licensed  Tictnillers  :  this,  hoveTcr. 
would  be  most  aninst:  fcr  the  obfecvs  cf 
the  TictsallirMf-hocse  and  tbe  beer-hoose 
were  totally  dilierent ;  the  cr.e  was  in- 
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(Lord  Bnagham)  was  somewhat  too  Imrtj, 
ha  was  going  loo  npidl  j  to  work  n  paU 
ting  an  end  at  once  to  the  pceamt  Bsa 
AcL  Bat  then  on  the  other  haad  hi 
conld  not  agree  with  all  tbe  ameiidBcati 
which  had  been  snggcslcd.  It  wooU  he 
better  it  was  said,  to  hare  a  more  cllicieat 
system  of  police.  He  did  not  thiok,  that 
aoy  sach  measnie  cookl  lie  efficieat 
There  might  be  fioloas  ooodwct  eshibitsd 
in  some  of  these  booses  ocmsionelly,  bat 
to  this  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  attach 
a  very  great  degree  of  iaaportBiBce.  It 
was  BO(  the  riots  in  beer-hooaes,  bat  the 
rcs.>rt  th  ther,  that  was  rainoas  to  the 
morals  of  the  peasantry.  Every  comfort 
which  attended  them  there  waa  bowght  at 
the  expeoae  of  the  comforts  of  their  witci 
and  isk^iies.  If  the  labovier  went  to  the 
beer-shop  daily  he  mest  speod  there 
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Tet  he  wcsid  say.  thit  the  pcor  ocfht  to  ;  and  poes  it  toeether  with  the 


ka«e  a  phee  where  they  m«£h:    get    a  |  of  the   aobie 

ever&ze     aci      earor     the ,  dkoae 
ith  cf  a  good  fire  after  a  cc«i  day's  i  new  bil 
ia   wintier.     For  these  ieajooa»  be  ;  a  biU 
fok  inciiaed  to  vote  i^iiast  aU  the  lawad-  '-  Friecc*s  bdl 

.  Csfer  these  c 
Lard  EUndc^jmk  said,  that  :t  ww  kW    shrois  were  s-x 
r.  that  tbe  Hoose  of  Com'aocs    aad  'm  aaieiic 
Stase  past,  rsd  certainly  dcc  iess    :he  P''^^^  c*> 
the  ReJ:rm  Act.  hai*  shi?wa   a    the  r.Ii.'  «^:ch  weak; 
t'?  recc'^ve  rery  ftsconKy  :  cxnxy  n:r  cccsidendaaL 
rhirh  were  sefst  few::  r?  t:Teaa  frcm 
their  LcrdsfcT**   H:<i«.     Vis   H:qx  ci 

shr^  to  take  rh«  at  trit.T*  my  ^sisa-e. 
Hewee  be  tboiOTt  ^  wrs  jct  :rrr:*iii;i« 
t^it  thss   bfl:   s-rit  ^    i^-w-id   Iwre. 
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which  had  been  drawn  together  in  relation 
to  it^-4)e  coald  not  consider  the  generally 
eiprested  opinion  of  the  people,  repre- 
sented, as  it  was,  bj  the  voice  of  such 
respectable  bodies,  who  had  had  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  information,  and  who 
possessed  abundant  experience  on  the 
sabject,  without  his  being  compelled  to 
admit  the  evils  of  the  present  measure^-to 
admit,  indeed,  the  failure  of  the  present 
measure.  He  was  compelled  to  admit, 
that  there  were  great  evils  attaching  to  the 
present  law ;  but  he  could  not  believe  that 
its  enactment  and  operation  had  chang^ 
the  whole  morals  of  the  country— made  a 
quite  different  scene  of  the  whole  land, 
and  altered,  as  it  were,  the  whole  nature 
of  man.  As  to  those  who  used  such  lan- 
guage, enthusiasm  carried  them  away.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
think  that  so  great  a  difference  existed 
between  the  operation  of  the  small  victual- 
ing houses  upon  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  that  of  the  beer-houses ;  he  could  not 
think  that  the  step  between  being  licensed 
by  the  Excise,  and  being  licensed  by  the 
magistrates,  could  be  so  different.  Licens- 
ing houses  for  the  sale  of  spirits  was,  he 
believed,  a  matter  of  antient  regulation, 
but  their  Lordships  ought  to  remember, 
that  after  all  they  could  do,  after  a  long 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  system, 
there  wete  still  evils  arising  out  of  it.  After 
til  th<y  coald  do,  there  ever  would  be 
scenes  of  disorder  in  such  places.  This 
•rose  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Crimes 
ever  would  be  planned  and  brought  to 
maturity  in  those  places ;  but  this  was, 
because  they  were  places  of  meeting,  not 
because  liquor  was  sold  there.  Where  were 
thieves  to  meet  ?  They  must  meet  some- 
where to  concert  their  plans ;  and  the  most 
convenient  places  were  houses  of  this 
description;  there  they  went,  ostensibly 
for  other  purposes,  where  their  real  inten- 
tions could  not  be  questioned.  Do  what 
their  Lordships  would,  legislate  as  they 
would,  these  things  in  these  places  would 
always  subsist ;  no  changes  which  might 
be  made  could  alter  the  nature  of  the 
thing;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  a 
nugatory  act  on  their  Lordships'  part,  if 
they  passed  the  bill  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend.  Indeed,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  proposed  it, apparently, 
vilhont  much  confidence  in  its  success, 
and  in  a  faltering  manner.  [Lord  Broug- 
ham— ^*  No,  no !]  Yes ;  his  noble  and 
learned   Friend  certainly  spoke   without 
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confidence  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
bill;  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  said, 
"  We  will  send  this  bill  down  to  the  other 
House ;  but  if  they  find  anything  to  add 
which  will  make  it  more  effectual,  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  receive  it  at  their  hands, 
but  as  it  is,  I  don't  place  much  reliance 
upon  the  measure."  This  bill,  he  was 
disposed  to  think,  dealt  in  too  rough  and 
hasty  a  manner  with  property.  Their 
Lordships  might  remember,  that  they  had 
dealt  very  roughly  with  property,  when 
they  passed  the  original  Beer  Bill;  because, 
by  adopting  the  system  of  beer-houses, 
they  had  greatly  deteriorated  the  value  of 
the  public-houses  of  the  licensed  victual- 
lers, on  which  great  sums  had  been  laid 
out ;  they  had  deteriorated  property  of  this 
kind  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Noble 
Lords  who  were  conversant  with  the  coun- 
try knew  this  well.  They  had  lately  con- 
ferred a  great  boon  on  the  trade,  by 
taking  off  the  beer  duty,  and  now  they  were 
asked  to  interfere  with  the  property  which 
had  been  invested  under  the  arrangements 
then  made,  without  giving  any  equivalent 
advantage  to  the  trade.  The  number  of 
the  beer-sellers  was  about  45,000,  that  of 
the  licensed  victuallers,  55,000;  the  amount 
of  revenue  received  for  the  licences  of  the 
beer-sellers  was  133,000/.  in  1837  ;  the 
amount  arising  from  those  of  the  licensed 
victuallers  for  the  same  year  was  91,000/. 
The  quantity  of  malt  for  which  duty  was 
paid,  had  incredibly  increased  under  the 
present  system ;  but  that  result,  he  ad- 
mitted,  was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  and  the  growth  of 
the  population  and  consumption  of  the 
country.  The  number  of  vituallers  occu- 
pying nouses  rated  under  12/.  appeared  by 
the  return  to  be  18,378,  that  of  beeN 
sellers  was  15,515,  which,  he  apprehended, 
considering  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
different  classes,  placed  them  much  upon 
a  par.  The  number  of  beer-sellers,  brew- 
ing their  own  beer  in  1837  was  16,800. 
As  to  the  penalties  for  the  adulteration  of 
beer,  there  had  been  fewer  convictions 
among  the  beer-sellers,  he  understood,  than 
the  licensed  victuallers.  On  the  whole, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  very 
unwise  and  imprudent  to  pass  this  bill, 
which  he  thought  a  rash  and  hasty  mea- 
sure. There  was  a  great  deal  also  in 
what  had  been  said  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  with  respect  to  the  impolicy  of 
originating  this  bill  in  their  Lordships' 
House.     He  did  not  wish  to  say  much  on 
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tbit  subject,  bat  be  apprehended  tbere 
coald  be  no  possible  doubt  that  this  was 
a  bill  which,  if  sent  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  House  would  not  pass,  and 
he  appealed  to  their  Lordships  to  pro- 
nounce whether,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  to 
send  it  there.  There  was  another  reason 
why  he  thought  they  should  not  send  it  to 
the  other  House.  From  all  that  he  could 
learn,  and  he  had  spoken  with  persons 
who  had  made  careful  enquiry,  there  was 
not  one  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  it.  From  all  he  could  under- 
stand, there  was  no  beer-reformer  in  that 
House,  who  was  for  going  all  the  lengths 
of  this  bill,  and  therefore  no  very  sanguine 
hopes  of  its  success  there  could  be  enter- 
tained. This  was  altogether  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  importance,  which  well  de- 
•erv^  the  care  and  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, upon  which  they  should  well  con- 
sider what  steps  should  be  taken,  and 
whether  they  ought  not  to  establish  one 
uniform  system  of  legislation.  The  real 
point  of  the  question,  which  had  been 
touched  upon  by  several  noble  Lords,  was 
this — whatever  rules  you  establish,  unless 
there  be  the  means  of  enforcing  them,  they 
will,  to  a  certainty,  be  totally  useless. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  well 
shown,  in  his  speech  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  that  it  was  vain  to  complain 
of  laws  or  magistrates,  if  there  did  not 
exist  sufficient  means  to  put  the  laws  into 
execution.  Their  Lordships  might  depend 
on  it,  that  the  real  cure  for  the  evils  of 
disorder  and  irregularity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  such  laws  as  the  beer  law  was,  to 
arm  the  magistracy  with  greater  power  for 
enforcing  the  due  observance  of  those  laws. 
They  might  depend  upon  it,  that  until  this 
was  done,  not  all  the  laws  they  could  pass 
in  that  House  would  be  of  any  service.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  hate  so  large  a 
machinery  for  that  purpose  as  was  gene- 
rally thought  to  t>e  required ;  the  measure 
would  not  involfe  such  great  expense.  It 
bad  been  well  observed,  that  very  little 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  consta- 
bulary since  the  time  of  Alfred.  It  was 
true,  that  that  force  had  become  inade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  the  present 
times.  A  very  few  men  in  the  country, 
who  were  really  to  be  relied  on — firm,  and 
resolved  to  do  their  duty— could  do  a  great 
deal  in  carrying  the  law  into  effect.  It 
did  not  require  so  great  an  expense,  or  so 
|e  an  eftabUshmenti  aa  was  supposed 


necessary  to  put  the  constabalarj  Cdrs 
upon  an  efficient  footmg.  Very  atnngi 
prejudices  were  afloat  upon  this  salMCt; 
it  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  tin 
liberty  ana  constitution  of  the  country.  Ht 
never  could  understand  what  coonexiM 
there  could  be  between  liberty  and  lioea- 
tiousness,  between  liberty  and  impanityftr 
crime.  He  had  always  understood,  that 
liberty  was  best  secured  by  a  regolar  and 
firm  administration  of  the  law,  and  ii 
his  conscience,  he  thought  that  was  one 
of  the  great  objects  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  the  country,  thoald 
be  directed.  But  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  that  it  would  be  wise,  or  pradent  efcn 
for  the  objects  their  Lordships  had  in  view, 
to  pass  this  bill. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  he  had  neter 
heard  a  speech  from  any  person  that  be- 
tokened so  entire  and  dark  an  ignofsaes 
of  every  part  of  the  subject  to  which  it 
related,  as  that  which  had  just  been  de* 
livered  by  his  noble  Friend  near  him.  His 
noble  Friend  had  told  their  Lordships, 
that  there  could  be  no  possible  diflawcs 
between  the  behaviour  of  a  man  licenad 
by  the  magistrates,  and  that  of  a  osan 
licensed  by  the  Excise.  Why,  there  mnst 
be  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  A  men 
name  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  taking 
in  his  learned  Friend — he  beg^ged  pardon, 
his  noble  Friend — God  knew  he  could 
notcall  him  learned,  atleast  on  thissobjeet 
Well,  then,  his  noble  and  ignorant  FrieDd. 
The  magistrate  gave  the  licence  daring 
good  behaviour,  and  if  the  good  behaviour, 
ceased,  the  licence  ceased  also.  The  only 
condition  of  retaining  the  Excise  licence, 
on  the  contrary,  was  the  paymeot  of  3L 
This  had  the  effect  of  making  the  pablie- 
houses  well-conducted,  and  the  beer* 
houses  ill-conducted.  He  was  sorry  to  see 
from  the  aspect  of  the  House,  that  the  pre* 
sent  critical  hour  had  had  the  effect  of  sadly 
thinning  their  Lordships'  numbers.  Thev 
Lordships  liked  the  Beer  Bill  little,  bat 
they  liked  remaining  in  the  House  after 
half-past  seven  o'clock  less.  Their  Lord* 
ships  liked  to  see  a  good  state  of  morality 
in  the  country  —  the  tranquil  order  of 
society  they  dearly  loved — it  was  the  very 
apple  of  their  eye ;  but  there  was  another 
affection  operating  upon  certain  delicate 
organs  in  the  constitution  of  noUe  LordSv 
still  more  intimately  than  those  connected 
with  the  peace,  order,  and  poritv  of  so- 
ciety, and  reminding  them  of  what  kad 
been  called  the  most  important  eieiit  at 
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dfttites  of  it  into  eonsideratioD  aft^r  the 
third  reading  wai  passed.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  if  the  latter  course  were 
adopted,  their  Lordships  would  be  more 
likely  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  |his 
noble  Friend's  amendments,  and  to  render 
the  bill  more  like  that  which  was  origin- 
ally introduced  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite.  He  confessed  that  there 
was  one  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend 
which  appeared  to  him  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  that  was  to  enable  the 
magistrates  to  license  these  beer  houses. 
The  noble  Viscount,  however,  could  not 
see  the  difference  between  a  beer  house 
licensed  by  the  Excise  and  a  beer  house 
licensed  by  the  magistrates.  Now,  there 
was  a  very  material  difiference  between 
them.  The  licence  of  the  Excise  went  on 
for  erer;  but  the  licence  of  the  magis- 
trates must  be  renewed  periodically,  and 
would  not  be  renewed  unless  the  man 
who  kept  the  beer  house  conducted  him- 
lelf  as  the  magistratesthoughtthat  he  ought 
to  do.  He  concluded  by  asserting,  that 
ID  passing  this  bill,  with  the  amendments 
proposed  by  his  noble  Friend,  they  would 
D6  more  likely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  so  to 
achieve  that  good  which  all  of  them  had 
4n  view. 

The  Bishop  of  Chi^ester  rose  to  repel 
tbe  most  unciiaritable  and  unchristian  at- 
tack that  bad  been  made  oa  tbe  Bench  of 
Bishops. 

Lord  Ellenborough  rose  to  order.  If 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  wished  for  peace, 
he  was  not  taking  the  best  means  to  pro- 
cure it. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  was  sure 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would 
withdraw  the  expression  which  had  given 
sacb  offence  to  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 

Lord  Brougham  had  given,  as  he 
thought,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
what  be  had  already  stated.  If,  bow* 
ever,  the  right  rev.  Prelate  was  anzi- 
oos  to  enter  into  debate,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  repeat  his  expressions. 

Tbe  Bishop  of  Chichester — I  am  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  place  myself 
in  this  position  with  your  Lordships,  but, 
if— 

Lord  Brougham — I  have  nothing  more 
to  say,  ny  Lords.  Qo  on,  go  on. 
-  Loid  KeuyoH  rose  to  order.  It  was 
tridi  great  regret  that  he  interrupted  any 
illliw  Lordiahips  who  sat  on  the  Bench 
irf^Wsfcoful  bnl  he  was  sure  that  if  the  right 


rev.  Prelate  would  only  turn  his  mind  to 
the  practical  results  which  must  arise 
from  his  present  course  of  observation,  he 
would  see  that  they  could  not  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  order :  for  it  was  a  rule 
never,  he  believed,  departed  from  in  that 
House,  that  when  a  noble  Lord  retraeted 
an  expression,  he  should  be  considered  as 
not  having  made  use  of  it.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  competent  for  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late to  pursue  the  strain  of  reflections  on 
which  he  appeared  to  be  entering. 

The  Bbhop  of  Chichester  said,  that  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he  had 
only  meant  to  say  that  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
lates, whose  absence  that  night  had  been 
impugned,  had  been  employed,  one  and 
all,  for  five  or  six  hours  that  day  in  com- 
mittee upon  the  Church-building  Bill,  and 
also  upon  the  Church-discipline  Bill.  He 
knew  that  not  one  of  them  had  dined  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  he  believed  that  they 
had  all  of  them  been  employed  that  day 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  pub- 
lic business. 

Lord  Brougham  did  not  wish  any  per- 
son to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  castigation 
which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  seemed  anxi- 
ous to  bestow  on  him.  This,  however,  he 
must  say — if  the  fight  rev.  Prelates  had 
been  employed  in  committees  all  day,  so 
too  had  the  laity,  and  he  himself  had  no 
more  dined  at  eight  o'clock  that  day  than 
their  Lordships  bad  dined  at  seven.  No 
expression  that  he  had  used  was  so  disor- 
derly as  that  which  had  come  from  the 
right  rev.  Bench.  He  had  only  quoted 
an  expression  from  Milton. 

Lord  Portman  said,  that  his  only  ob- 
ject in  rising  at  that  moment  was  to  re- 
quest their  Lordships  to  decide  that  night 
on  this  bill  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  the 
best  way  in  which  they  could  decide  on 
it  was  to  give  their  votes  in  ita  favour.  If 
their  Lordships  should  recommit  this  bill, 
they  would  have  new  propositions  made 
to  them  night  after  night,  to  which  some 
three  of  their  Lordships  might  agree,  but 
which  could  never  meet  with  anything 
like  general  concurrence. 

The  House  divided— Content  36 ;  NoU 
content  19: — Majority  17. 
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{COMMONS}        StockdaU  v.  Hantard.       !3t8 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbuty  €»ntarf(d 
that  the  question  of  the  third  reading  hd 
not  yet  been  put,  and,  therefore,  itwv 
quite  competent  to  his  noble  Friend  to 
move  the  recommittal  of  the  bill. 

To  be  recommitted. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  17,  1839. 

MiNUTKs.]  Bills.  Read  a  flnt  tfane :— Shamian  Naf%i> 
tion. — Read  a  third  time  fr^ImpniooiiieBt  for  DCbt  JM 
Amendment. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Menrs.  Pemberton^  PokW  Pimp 
tie,  Halford,  Blaekburne,  Grant,  Sin  J.  Y.  Bolkr,  K 
Filmer,  R.  Inglis,  and  Lord  Arthur  t.aMi.<|w>^  .|^  g 
number  of  places,  against,  and  by  'Meana.  F.  Bskaiq^ 
Leader,  and  Baines,  ftom  several  plaoea*  in  Ikrosor  of  At 
Government  plan  for  National  Eduoatlaii.— By  Umm, 
Hodges,  Jones,  W.  Barron,  and  l^or  ^■■■■■"  nij  flga 
a  number  of  places,  for  a  Unifbnn  Penny 
Sir  W.  FoUeCt,  firom  Exeter,  against  Idolatrj  in 
By  Mr.  Leader,  fron  the  Weatminater  ReAnn 
and  Mr.  Sanford,  ftom  Yeovil,  ftar  Vole  by 
Mr.  Litton,  ftom  Kilkenny,  and  Coknia^ 
ftirther  Grant  to  Maynooth  CoIIcge.<— By  Ifi; 
finom  Norwidi,  for  Extandiqg  the  Puwaw  «i 
Courts.— By  Mr.  Attwood,  from  Afaanry  (InlaO^i 
the  Corn-laws  t  ftom  the  Society  of  Natlfinal  ITilli^wiaH. 
fbr  being  allowed  to  Amend  the  FouadadoHor  Sodllf. 
—By  Mr.  Maoauley,  ftom  tlie'Synod  of  IIm  SaHirigB 
Church  of  Scotland,  against  the  niiniiiiH— i  jkmim 
Printing  Bibles  in  Scotland.— By  Mr.  Lyneh.  fkon  Ae 
Grocers  of  Galway,  to  be  allowed  to  aeB  8^lrilft<— 
By  Sir  R.  loglis,  ftom  several  plaeea,  ftir  C3hdoIi  Ihf 
sion  in  the  Cokmies.— By  Mr.  CotquhoaB,  ftnn  tm 
places,  for  Church  Extension  in  Scotland.— By  lb; 
ges,  Mr.  Sandford,  and  Sir  E.  Filmer,  ftom  OUM 
for  Amending  the  New  Poor-law  Act. 


On  the  question  being  again  put, 
The  Earl  of  Chiche$ter  addressing  the 
House,  said,  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  all 
kinds  of  beer  shops  abolished.  He  also 
thought  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  supply 
their  place  by  an  increased  number  of 
public  bouses  where  spirits  would  be  sold. 
The  evils  now  complained  of  would,  he 
believed,  be  best  corrected  by  retaining  a 
certain  number  of  beer  shops,  and  placing 
them  under  stricter  regulations,  under  the 
direction  of  local  magistrates.  With  the 
view  of  making  provision  to  that  effect,  he 
begged  to  move  that  the  bill  be  recom- 
mitted. 

Lord  Brougham  apprehended  there 
would  be  some  objection  in  point  of  form 
to  recommit  a  bill  which  had  been  read  a 
third  time. 


Privilege.— Stockdale  o«  Has- 
s  A  R  D.]  Lord  John  Russell  having^  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  considen^ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  commitcee  on 
printed  papers  said,  that  not  having  beei 
one  of  the  majority  in  the  committea,  he 
thought  it  right  to  sav,  that  if  any  propo- 
sition was  to  be  maae  to  the  House  lel 
specting  the  opinion  of  the  mi^jority  df 
that  committee,  he  was  quite  ready  ta 
permit  such  proposition  to  be  made  to  the 
House ;  what  he  had  to  propose  ooaid 
come  after  such  a  motion  had  been  made^ 
and  he  would  then  state  the  course  whieli, 
as  he  thought,  the  House  ought  to  taka 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  said,  that  what- 
ever course  it  might  be  fit  for  thoaa  who 
supported  the  report  to  take  it  woidd  ha 
fitter,  in  the  first  place,  that  her  Majasty^s 
Ministers  who  had  proposed  the  appoiai^ 
ment  of  the  committee,  and  who  had 
hitherto  moved  all  the  steps  taken  by  Iha 
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Hoaae  id  this  business,  sboald  explain  the 
course  which  they  meant  to  propose  the 
House  should  pursue;  it  was  for  them 
to  state  this,  and  it  would  be  for  the  House 
to  judge  afterwards  how  far  they  would 
act  upon  the  recommendation. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  already  said 
that  he  was  ready  to  state  the  course 
which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  but  it  was  a  matter  for  the  House 
to  determine,  for  it  interfered  with  the 
privileges  and  powers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  House  of  Ck>mmons,  and 
it  did  not  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  as  a  Government  It  was, 
however,  necessary  that  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances some  course  should  be  pro- 
posed without  any  further  lapse  of  time. 
To-morrow  a  most  important  legal  step 
would  be  taken  in  the  proceedings  in  the 
action  in  respect  to  which  the  House  bad 
taken  the  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion. If  he  did  not  feel  the  great  neces- 
sity of  some  immediate  decision  being 
come  to  with  reference  to  this  question, 
and  that  some  immediate  measure  or  re- 
solution should  be  adopted,  he  would  have 
left  it  to  those  who  had  more  deeply  stu- 
died, and  more  closely  followed  than  he 
had  done,  the  question  of  privilege,  and 
who  would  have  recommended  it  with 
greater  fertility  of  argument,  and  with 
greater  weight  of  authority ;  but  as  it  was 
necessary  that  some  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken,  and  as  the  House  from 
the  report  of  the  committee,  now  knew 
the  absolute  necessity  of  coming  to  an 
immediate  decision,  whether  the  House 
would  or  would  not  take  any  further  steps 
with  respect  to  this  action,  and  to  certain 
proceedmgs  which  might  be  taken  against 
the  printers  of  the  House,  he  would  there- 
fore propose  certain  resolutions  for  adop- 
tion by  the  House.  In  the  first  place, 
and  before  proceeding  further,  he  would 
put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  reso- 
lutions which  it  was  his  intention  to  move. 
He  would  move,  first. 


**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  of 
Stockdale  v,  Hansard,  it  is  not  expedient  to 
adopt  any  farther  proceedings  for  the  purpose 
of  staying  the  execution  of  the  judgment/' 

And  secondly, 

"  That  this  House,  considering  the  power 
of  publtshing  such  of  its  reports,  votes  and 
proceedings,  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or 
eoiductve  to  the  public  interests,  an  essential 
iooiisiit  to  its  cooslitntional  fanctions,  idU 


enter  into  the  consideration  of  such  measures 
as  it  may  be  advisable  to  take,  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of 
that  power,  so  soon  as  the  Committee  shall 
have  made  that  full  and  complete  report  on 
this  important  matter,  which  they  have  de- 
clared it  to  be  their  intention  to  make  in  the 
commencement  of  their  second  report." 

He  would  now  state  as  shortly  as  he 
could  the  reasons  why,  as  he  thought, 
the  House  ought  to  come  to  that  prac- 
tical conclusion,  without  entering  upon 
that  larger  and  graver  question  which 
the  House  would  consider  upon  re- 
ceiving the  full  and  complete  re- 
port, or  when  any  fresh  proceedings 
should  be  taken  against  the  printer  pub- 
lishing under  the  order  of  the  House. 
When  he  proposed  to  the  House  the  reso- 
lution, that  under  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  was  not  expedient 
to  take  any  further  proceeding  for  the 
purpose  of  staying  the  execution  of  the 
writ,  he  was  bound  to  state  that  his  own 
impression  was,  that  nothing  which  had 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  resolution 
of  the  House,  which  recommended  to  the 
House  the  adoption  of  the  pleading  to  the 
action,  had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
House  to  take  instant  and  immediate  pro- 
ceedings to  stop  the  execution  of  the  writ. 
The  argument  in  that  behalf  had  been 
stated  very  clearly  and  very  ably  in  the 
Committee  by  an  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, who  had  placed  his  opinions  upon 
record,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  report,  drawn  up  by  his  noble  Friend, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  This 
was  also  the  opinion  of  many  Members  of 
the  House  belonging  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  who  had  considered  the  case, 
before  the  House  had  determined  to  direct 
the  Attorney-general  to  plead  in  the  case 
of  Stockdale  v,  Hansard — of  many  Mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  belonging  to  both  sides  of  the  House, 
who  had  informed  him,  and  had  informed 
the  House  also,  that  such  was  their  opin- 
ion. It  was  likewise  stated,  that  the 
same  course  was  taken  in  a  stronger  case 
than  the  present — in  the  action  brought 
against  the  Speaker  by  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Speaker  ought  to  plead  to  the  action, 
though  he  thought,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  House  ought  to  commit  the  solicitor 
in  the  action.  That  was  the  course 
adopted  by  the  House  upon  that  occasion, 
and  by  the  Government  of  that  day ;  and 
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so  far  as  the  direction  went,  it  was  agreed 
in  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  was  a  high 
authority,  not  only  from  his  studies  and 
his  station,  but  as  belonging  to  the  politi- 
cal party  opposed  to  the  Government  of 
that  day.  All  that  the  House  had  done 
by  pleading  was,  in  effect,  to  inform  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that  this  was 
considered  by  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  question  involving  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  power  which 
they  deemed  essential  to  the  performance 
of  their  functions;  they  had,  therefore, 
pleaded  in  order  to  bring  correctly  and 
formally  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  the  information,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  so  considered  it.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  pleading  to  this 
cause,  and  placing  this  opinion  before  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
could  not  prevent  the  House  of  Commons 
from  taking  any  proceeding  they  thought 
proper  after  the  decision  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  But  it  was 
a  totally  different  question,  whether  the 
House  of  Commons,  being  competent  to 
slay  the  execution  of  the  writ,  would  give 
any  such  directions.  The  first  question, 
then,  which  he  asked  himself  was,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  consistent  with  jus- 
tice that  they  should  do  so  ?  He  owned 
that  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
it  would.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
brought  the  question  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  judges.  They  were 
bound  not  merely  to  accept  the  informa- 
tion from  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
they  considered  it  part  of  their  privileges, 
but  also  whether  they  were  legally  pre- 
vented from  giving  their  judgement  in  this 
case  as  they  would  in  any  other  which 
might  come  before  the  courts  of  law.  This 
being  the  case  they  had,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  decided,  that  the  defence  was 
not  sufficient,  and  judgment  was  given  for 
the  plaintiff.  The  damages  had  since  been 
assessed  by  a  sheriff's  jury,  and  100/.  had 
been  awarded.  The  sheriff,  who  would  have 
to  execute  the  writ  in  consequence  of  this 
award,  would  have  no  means  of  consider- 
ing whether  he  had  received  any  legal  or 
sufficient  authority  to  induce  him  to  exe. 
cute  the  writ.  The  sheriff  was  not  the 
party  instituting  the  action ;  he  was  not 
the  solicitor  bringing  it  forward,  he  was 
not  the  counsel  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 

SlainiifT;  he  was  not  the  judge  who  had 
ecided    against    the    privileges  of    the 
HoQte  of  Commoiu }  he  was  only  the  €X« 


ecutive  officer  to  whom  and  in  the  legal 
and  usual  course  in  an  action  would  be 
entrusted  the  execution  of  the  writ  to  levy 
the  damages  against  the  defendant.  It 
seemed  hard,  then,  to  pass  over  the  party, 
to  pass  over  the  solicitori  to  pass  over  the 
counsel,  to  pass  over  the  court  which  had 
delivered  the  judgmenti  and  to  commit 
the  sheriff  who  would  have  to  execute  the 
writ.  This  would  be,  as  he  thought^ 
against  those  notions  of  justice  which  all 
men,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  would 
entertain  upon  this  subject.  He  would 
say,  then,  with  respect  to  this  particular 
action— not  merely  allowing,  but  asserting 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  right  ia 
instructing  the  Attorney-general  to  plead 
in  the  action—that  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  after  judgment  had  oeen 
given,  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
justice  to  order  the  sheriff  not  to  proceed 
with  the  execution  of  the  writ,  with  a  view 
of  committing  him  to  custody  if  he  should 
disobey  such  order.  When  he  said,  that 
such  a  course  was  not  consistent  with 
justice,  he  thought  tliat  he  had  already 
said,  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
expediency.  If  they  were  to  proceed  in 
this  question  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
thought  by  the  people  of  this  country  in 
general,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  inconsistent 
with  justice,  there  could  be  no  higher  de» 
gree  of  inexpediency — there  could  be  no 
more  decisive  evidence  of  the  inexpediency 
than  the  idea,  that  such  a  decision  would 
not  have  justice  on  its  side.  He  would  uot^ 
therefore,  enlarge  upon  the  iropressioa 
that  might  be  produced,  or  upon  the  feel- 
ings that  mightbe  created, by  a  proceediog, 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  CommoM» 
which  would  excite  general  repugnance 
and  dissent.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
state,  that  he  thought  those  feelings  of 
repugnance  and  dissent  would  be  iiatu-> 
rally  excited,  and  therefore  he  bad  oome 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  not  expedU 
ent  in  this  case  to  adopt  any  proceedioff 
for  the  purpose  of  staying  the  execution  or 
the  writ.  He  thought,  that  the  House 
was  not  debarred  if  there  should  be  a 
case  of  absolute  necessity ;  but  at  be  did 
not  consider,  that  the  sheriff  waa  the  per* 
son  on  whom  the  punishment  ought  to 
fall,  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to 
take  that  course.  Having  said  thus  much 
iQ  support  of  the  (irtt  retoluUoo,  he  would 
stele  with  regard  to  the  second)  thet  ho 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  aome  few 
remarks  iu  ferour  of  the  teioiutioii  to 
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which  the  Houm  bad  already  come,  and 
thatabitance  of  which  was  aUted  io  the 
report,  namelj,  that  the  Honse  should 
have  the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its 
TOtes  and  proceedings  as  it  should  deem 
necessary  or  conducive  to  the  pubiio  in- 
teitete,  and  which  it  stated  to  be  incident 
to  its  eoostitutional  rights  and  privileges. 
The  Hoose  would  re colieet  an  action  was 
commeooed    in    the    Court  of   Queen's 
Bench  ;  but  they  did  not  think  it  proper 
without  further  knowledge,  both  on   the 
pan  of  the  public  and  on  the  part  of  the 
jedgaSy  to  order  the  commitnieut  of  any 
persens  who  were  parlies  to  the  proceed- 
ing.   The  Hoose  decided^  that  the  Attor- 
ney*giecieral  should  appear  and  state  that 
the   Hoose  of  Commons  considered  this 
wee  a  function  and  a  power  necessarily 
beloogHig  to  them ;    and  it  appeared  to 
hnn,  that    in  so  proceeding,   while  they 
did  not  give  up  the  rights  of  the  House, 
tbe  House  bad  acted  with  great  temper 
and  moderation.    They  might  have  taken 
e  less  moderate  and  more  violent  course; 
bat  it  appeared  to  him,  that  tlie  House 
had    acted  right  in    submitting    to    tlie 
judgesihe  grounds  on  which  they  thought 
that  no  action  could  be  maintaioed.     His 
hoo^  and  learned  Friend,  the  Attorney- 
geoeral,  had  stated  with  very 'great  ability, 
with  very  great  learningi  and  with  ver^ 
gieat  judgment^  all  tiie    points  which  U 
was  incumbent  on  bim  to  press  on  the 
atteolton  of  the  court.     He  (I^ord  John 
Eassell)  would    not  enter  into   a    con- 
sideration  of   the  precedents   which  bis 
hon.    and    learned    Friend    had    quoted 
apett   that  occasion,  but  he   thought   it 
necessary   to    say    a    few    words  as    to 
the  nature  of   the  decision   which   had 
been  come  to  by  the  judges  upon  iliis 
question.     His  bon.  and  learned  Friend, 
the  Atloraey. general,  had  stated   to  the 
House,  imosedialely  after    the  judgment 
wee  pronounced,  the  general  etfeet  and 
substance  of  the    opinion  of  the  judges. 
That  statement  was   impugned  at  the 
tiBM  ;  butfimm  what  he  (l^rd  Jolm  Rus» 
sell)  had  lesd  since  of  the  opinioas  of  the 
j«dgei,  he  SMst  say,  that  it  not  only  coo- 
fiflwed  the  general  accuracy  of  his  hon. 
s»d  learaed  Friend's  opinion,  aod  had  also 
emBtmsd  hm  in  the  opinion,  that  how- 
ever right  the  House  of  Coosmons  might 
have  been  mi  wot  proceeding  to  any  violent 
or  ^wtneuNi  measuffes  till  they  had  sub* 
nteedy  by  pleading,  their  cases  to  the 
jaHtH^fetumt  Ihe  judfesi  kowevtr  eon* 
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scientioos  they  might  decide  the  qaestion, 
and  however  great  might  be  the  learning 
displayed    by    them,   were    net    the  fit 
judges  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     It  was  not  wonderful  ihat  it 
should  be  so ;  it  was  consonant  with  the 
whole  of  our  history ;  it  was  consonant 
with  examples  without  number,  that  the 
judges,  however  eminent  they  might  be 
m  their  own  places^and  however  eminent 
they  might  be  in   the  discharge  of  the 
functions  which  they  had  to  perrorm*  were 
and  ought  not  to  be  the  supreme  judges 
of  the  powers  and  the  privilegea  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     On  mattera  whioh 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  come  under  their 
usual  consideration,  and  to  attract  their 
daily  and  ordinary  attention,  it  waa  ob- 
vious that  they  must  come  to  a  narrow 
j  and  a  very  exclusive  decision.     He  would 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  some  passages 
from    the    judgments    of   some    of  the 
judges  in  support  of  the  opinion  which 
he  had  given,  and  he  would  not  have 
done    80  unless    the    statement    of   his 
hon.   and  learned  Friend  had  been  im« 
pugged     the    other     evening,    and     as 
consequently   tliis  general   statement  of 
his    own     wfts    liaUe    to    contradiction 
in    that  House.     The   ease   before    the 
court  arose  out  of  the  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors of  prisons,  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Denman  that  the  statement  of 
the  inspectors  of  prisons  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  was  not  a 
legal  opinion*  arising  on  any  legal  ques- 
tion, but  this  legal  question,  not  being  a 
question  for  judgment.    The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench , 
had  thus  spoken  in  his  judgment  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  :«- 

^  It  is  likewise  fit  to  remark,  that  the  defa- 
matory matter  has  no  bearing  oo  any  question 
in  Parliament,  or  that  could  arise  there.  Whe- 
ther the  book  found  in  the  possession  of  a 
paisouer  in  Newgate  were  obscene  or  decent, 
could  have  no  influence  in  detcrmioing  how 
prisons  could  best  be  reguUted,  still  less  could 
the  irrelevant  issue  whetiier  ix  was  published 
by  the  plaintiff.*' 

He  would  now  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  question  in  particular. 
It  might  happen,  that  matters  were  ready 
for  the  coasideration  of  the  House,  of 
which  no  present  notice  was  taken  ;  but 
it  occurred  that  on  this  question  in  par- 
ticular, not  only  might  the  opinion  of 
Paffitameot  be  ftly  pronounced,  but  more 
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than  once  they  had  been  called  upon  to  do 
80*  Three  years  ago,  in  1836,  as  he 
thought,  or  in  1837,  a  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  prisons  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  passed  that  House  ; 
it  was  then  sent  to  this  House.  The  bill 
in  general  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
House,  but  one  exception  was  taken  to  it. 
It  was  said  by  many  Members  in  that 
House,  that  the  prison  of  Newgate  was 
exceedingly  well  managed  ;  that  there 
was  little  or  no  abuse,  and  that  there  was 
little  that  required  regulation ;  and  he 
was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  bill,  if 
he  did  not  exempt  the  prison  of  Newgate, 
from  its  operation.  The  exception  in  fa- 
vour of  this  prison  seemed  to  him  to  be 
unreasonable.  An  inquiry  in  the  House 
of  Lords  showed,  that  the  prison  was  not 
80  free  from  irregularity  as  it  had  been 
said,  and  he  declined,  to  exempt  Newgate 
from  the^bill.  Only  let  them  conceive, 
then,  a  person— he  would  not  say  an  ex- 
cellent judge,  but  only  conceive  a  judge 
saying,  that  any  question  as  to  the  prison 
of  Newgate  had  nothing  to  do  with  legis- 
lation, when  the  very  question  was  whe- 
ther Newgate  was  so  well  regulated  as  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  inspection.  The 
next  year  a  committee  sat  on  the  regula- 
tion of  prisons,  and  the  first  question  was, 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  propose 
better  means  of  regulating  Newgate,  and 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  build  a  new 
prison  ? — and  the  committee  reported  in 
favour  of  such  a  resolution ;  and  was  he 
to  be  told,  that  the  regulations  in  force  in 
Newgate,  were  matters  which  could  not 
properly  come  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  the  House  considered  the 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  substitut- 
ing any  better  course  of  prison  discipline, 
it  was  important  that  the  House  should 
know  what  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  au- 
thorised by  the  Legislature,  said  as  to  the 
prison  visitors,  as  to  the  gaolers,  and 
though  on  a  minor  subject,  still  on  an  im- 
portant one,  as  to  what  books  were  intro- 
duced. It  was  a  part,  a  small  part  if 
they  would,  but  still  a  part  of  the  general 
system  of  prison  discipline.  The  judge 
aaidy  also,  that  if  the  ascertainment  of 
these  facts  "  by  the  House  was  a  thing 
indifferent,  still  less  would  the  publication 
of  them  to  the  world  answer  any  one  Par- 
liamentary purpose.'^  When  the  prison 
inspectors  reported,  that  the  management 
of  Newgate  was  very  loose,  that  obscene 
booka  wero  iotvodooed  tber«  to  the  con*- 
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tamination  of  the  youthful  prisoners,  it 
was  surely  just  and  proper,  that  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  and  those  who  had 
the  management  of  that  prison  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  that  report, 
that  they  might  contradict  its  accuracy, 
if  they  could.  Yet  it  would  seem, 
according  to  the  learned  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  that  any 
Member  of  the  House  who,  when  the  re- 
port was  printed,  should  have  communi- 
cated it  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  or  any 
person  not  a  Member  of  the  House,  would 
have  been  guilty  of  publishing  defamatory 
matter,  and  subjected  to  the  most  vexa- 
tious, expensive,  and  harassing  proceed* 
ings.  Another  learned  judge  was  also  of 
opinion  that,  though  Members  ought  to 
have  their  papers,  they  ought  not  to  com« 
municate  them  to  other  persons,  and  Lord 
Denman  observed, 

"  The  reasoning  is,  if  you  permit  the  number 
of  copies  to  be  as  large  ks  the  number  of 
Members,  the  secret  will  not  be  confined  to 
them ;  and  this  affords  a  strong  appeal  to  jus- 
tice and  expediency  against  printing,  even  for 
the  use  of  the  Members,  what  may  escape 
from  their  hands  to  the  injury  of  others." 

So  that  the  bias  of  the  learned  Chief 
Judge's  mind  was,  that  if  any  doubt  ex- 
isted on  the  subject,  that  doubt  would 
induce  him  to  decide  against  the  power  of 
printing  even  for  the  use  of  Members. 
The  judgment  of  another  learned  judge 
(Mr.  Justice  Patteson)  extended  to  a  great 
length  over  the  whole  question.  In  the 
course  of  it,  he  observed  : 

^*  It  is  said,  that  if  papers,  however  defama- 
tory, must  needs  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Members,  as  it  is  plain  they  must,  and  the 
point  is  not  disputed,  their  further  circulation 
cannot  be  avoided;  for  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  copies  upon  a  dissolution  of  Pariia« 
roent,  or  upon  the  death  or  retirement  of  a 
Member?  The  answer  is  obvious;  theeooy 
of  such  defamatory  matter  ought  to  be  dcN 
stroyed." 

Now,  only  imagine  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  reduced  to  such  a  position  as  that 
each  of  its  Members  should  be  obliged  to 
destroy  his  copies  of  all  Parliafneotary 
papers  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliamenty 
or  his  retirement  from  the  Hooie*  He 
would  put  this  case :  the  right  hoa.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  tt 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  retired 
from  Parliament,  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
judgeship  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  Ae- 
cording  to  the  viows  9f  Mr«  JoitieQ  Fklte* 
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•on,  the  fifst  thing  the  right  hon.  and 
letrned  jadge  shooUl  haye  done  on  resign- 
ing his  teat  would  ha¥e  been  to  go  into 
hii  library  and  destroy  all  copies  of  snch 
of  his  Parliamentary  papers  as  might  con- 
tain what  coold  be  considered  defamatory 
matter.  This  statement  of  the  learned 
jwdge  showed  the  House  that  whatever 
eoorse  they  might  think  fit  to  adopt, 
wfaaterer  should  be  the  result  of  the  advice 
c^the  Committee,  it  was  quite  impossible 
they  could  acquiesce  in  this  opinion  of  the 
kanied  judge.  He  did  not  see,  for  in- 
stanee — and  this  point  did  not  appear  to 
have  at  all  occurred  to  the  judges — he  did 
nol  see,  for  instance,  how  the  House  could 
entertain  any  complaint  respecting  the 
conduct  of  a  person  holding  office,  or  in 
the  sitoation  of  a  judge,  or  proceed  to  any 
address  for  the  removal  of  such  person,  if 
they  were  not  able  to  communicate  to 
any  party,  even  to  the  party  accused, 
eo|Nes  of  the  complaint  made  against 
him.  There  was  an  infinity  of  cases 
which  could  be  put  forward  as  illustra- 
tions to  show,  that  the  House  could  not 
admit  this  interpretation  of  the  learned 
judge.  Put  the  case  of  the  proceedings 
m  a  question  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oxford  took  such  interest,  the  slave 
trade/and  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment respecting  that  trade,  as  carried  on 
under  the  flag  of  Portugal.  According  to 
the  court  of  law,  if  the  hon.  Member 
moved  for  copies  of  the  despatches  which 
had  passed  on  this  subject  between  the 
Government  of  this  country  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  Portugal,  and  these  were 
oroduced,  it  would  be  perfectly  competent 
m  the  Government  of  Portugal  to  go  to 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  say,  that 
these  despatches  were  in  some  part  of  their 
contents  a  libel,  either  against  the  Govern- 
ment, or  against  some  captain  of  a  vessel, 
or  against  the  Queen  of  Portugal  in 
general,  and  proceed  to  an  action.  And 
how,  again,  would  the  Government  of  this 
country  be  able  to  defend  themselves  in 
reference  to  any  proceedings  they  might 
advise  her  Majesty  to  adopt  on  the  subject 
of  Portugal,  if  they  were  not  able  to  com- 
municate to  the  country  what  the  case  was 
as  regarded  the  Portuguese  slave-trade. 
But  dien  the  question,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Jusdoe  Patteson,  came  to  this,  whether 
or  not  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  was  to  decide  ulti- 
■Mtdy  and  absolutely  with  respect  to 
tte    porileges   of    the    House,      Mr. 


Justice  Patteson  argued  that  it  was  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  which  was  tomake 
inquiries  and  decide  on  the  points,  and, 
indeed,  as  the  Attorney-General  had  ob- 
served, not  only  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  but  any  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
or  borough  court,  or  any  other  inferior 
tribunal,  might  make  inquiries,  and  de* 
cide  upon  these  points^  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  Judge.  He  was 
ready  to  adroit,  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  exceed  the 
due  and  proper  powers  which  were  vested 
in  it,  and  necessarily  vested  in  it,  for  the 
performance  of  its  duties.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  had  put  this  extreme 
case,  that  the  House  of  Commons  might 
order  capital  execution  to  be  done  on  a 
person  convicted  of  petty  larceny.  This 
certainly  was  a  very  extreme  case,  and  if 
the  putting  such  extreme  cases  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  real  bearing  of  the 
question,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  suppose 
an  extreme  case  on  the  part  of  the  court, 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  go  beyond 
that  suggested  by  the  learned  Judge.  But 
the  House  must  bear  in  mind,  that  if  the 
judges  were  to  have  the  power  of  defining 
the  privileges  of  the  House,  they  might 
not  only  prevent  any  new  privileges  being 
asserted,  but  they  might  also  restrict  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  House,  and  de- 
prive them  of  all  their  powers ;  for  that 
tribunal  in  which  was  vested  the  power  of 
explaining,  interpreting,'  limiting,  and  re- 
stricting the  privileges  of  the  House,  would 
also  have  the  power  of  settling  what  those 
privileges  should  be.  He  could  imagine 
the  case  of  some  Member  making  a  speech 
in  the  House  against  one  of  the  learned 
judges  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
and  asking  the  House  to  proceed  to  an 
address  against  him.  If  the  case  were 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  it  might  be  argued  in  answer,  that 
the  party  who  had  made  the  speech  in  thd 
House  of  Commons  was  not  answerable 
for  it,  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Upon  this  the  judge  might 
say,  upon  the  newly-declared  principle-* 
he  (Lord  John  Russell)  was  only  following 
the  example  of  a  learned  judge  in  putting 
an  extreme  case — ^the  judge  might  say,  it 
is  true  that  Members  have  the  power  of 
saying  what  they  please  in  their  own 
Court  of  Pariiament ;  but  when  the  House 
has  once  admitted  strangers  to  be  present 
at  their  debates,  when  they  have  declared 
their  opinions  in  the  presence  of  strang«i 
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than  once  they  had  been  called  upon  to  do 
80*  Three  years  ago,  in  1836,  as  he 
thought,  or  in  1837,  a  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  prisons  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  passed  that  House ; 
it  was  then  sent  to  this  House.  The  bill 
in  general  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
House,  but  one  exception  was  taken  to  it. 
It  was  said  by  many  Members  in  that 
House,  that  the  prison  of  Newgate  was 
exceedingly  well  managed  ;  that  there 
was  little  or  no  abuse,  and  that  there  was 
little  that  required  regulation;  and  he 
was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  bill,  if 
he  did  not  exempt  the  prison  of  Newgate, 
from  its  operation.  The  exception  in  fa- 
vour of  this  prison  seemed  to  him  to  be 
unreasonable.  An  inquiry  in  the  House 
of  Lords  showed,  that  the  prison  was  not 
80  free  from  irregularity  as  it  had  been 
said,  and  he  declined,  to  exempt  Newgate 
from  the, bill.  Only  let  them  conceive, 
then,  a  person— he  would  not  say  an  ex- 
cellent judge,  but  only  conceive  a  judge 
saying,  that  any  question  as  to  the  prison 
of  Newgate  had  nothing  to  do  with  legis- 
lation, when  the  very  question  was  whe- 
ther Newgate  was  so  well  regulated  as  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  inspection.  The 
next  year  a  committee  sat  on  the  regula- 
tion of  prisons,  and  the  first  question  was, 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  propose 
better  means  of  regulating  Newgate,  and 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  build  a  new 
prison  ? — and  the  committee  reported  in 
favour  of  such  a  resolution ;  and  was  he 
to  be  told,  that  the  regulations  in  force  in 
Newgate,  were  matters  which  could  not 
properly  come  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  the  House  considered  the 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  substitut- 
ing any  better  course  of  prison  discipline, 
it  was  important  that  the  House  should 
know  what  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  au- 
thorised by  the  Legislature,  said  as  to  the 
prison  visitors,  as  to  the  gaolers,  and 
though  on  a  minor  subject,  still  on  an  im- 
portant one,  as  to  what  books  were  intro- 
duced. It  was  a  part,  a  small  part  if 
they  would,  but  still  a  part  of  the  general 
system  of  prison  discipline.  The  judge 
said,  also,  that  if  the  ascertainment  of 
these  facts  "  by  the  House  was  a  thing 
indifferent,  still  less  would  the  publication 
of  them  to  the  world  answer  any  one  Par- 
liamentary purpose.^'  When  the  prison 
inspectors  reported,  that  the  management 
of  Newgate  was  very  loose,  that  obscene 
booka  wero  inlvodooed  tbert  to  the  con*> 
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tamination  of  the  yonthful  prisoners,  it 
was  surely  just  and  proper,  that  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  and  those  who  had 
the  management  of  that  prison  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  that  report, 
that  they  might  contradict  its  accuracy, 
if  they  could.  Yet  it  would  seem, 
according  to  the  learned  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  that  any 
Member  of  the  House  who,  when  the  re* 
port  was  printed,  should  have  communi- 
cated it  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  or  any 
person  not  a  Member  of  the  House,  would 
have  been  guilty  of  publishing  defamatory 
matter,  and  subjected  to  the  most  vexa* 
tious,  expensive,  and  harassing  proceed- 
ings.  Another  learned  judge  was  also  of 
opinion  that,  though  Members  onght  to 
have  their  papers,  they  ought  not  to  com« 
municate  them  to  other  persons,  and  Lord 
Denman  observed, 

"  The  reasoning  is,  if  you  permit  the  number 
of  copies  to  be  as  large  ks  the  number  of 
Members,  the  secret  will  not  be  confined  to 
them ;  and  this  affords  a  strong  appeal  to  jus« 
tice  and  expediency  against  printmg,  even  for 
the  use  of  the  Members,  what  may  escape 
from  their  hands  to  the  injury  of  others." 

So  that  the  bias  of  the  learned  Chief 
Judge's  mind  was,  that  if  any  doubt  ez« 
isted  on  the  subject,  that  doubt  would 
induce  him  to  decide  against  the  power  of 
printing  even  for  the  use  of  Members. 
The  judgment  of  another  learned  judge 
(Mr.  Justice  Patteson)  extended  to  a  great 
length  over  the  whole  question.  In  the 
course  of  it,  he  observed : 

**  It  is  said,  that  if  papers,  however  defama- 
tory, must  needs  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Members,  as  it  is  plain  they  must,  and  the 
point  is  not  disputed,  their  further  circulatioii 
cannot  be  avoided;  for  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  copies  upon  a  dissolution  of  Parlia* 
roent,  or  upon  the  death  or  retirement  of  a 
Member?  The  answer  is  obvious;  the  copy 
of  such  defamatory  matter  ought  to  be  dcN 
stroyed." 

Now,  only  imagine  the  Honse  of  Com* 
mons  reduced  to  such  a  position  as  that 
each  of  its  Members  should  be  obliged  to 
destroy  his  copies  of  all  Parliameotary 
papers  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliamenty 
or  his  retirement  from  the  Hoiiae«  He 
would  put  this  case :  the  right  hoa.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  al 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  retired 
from  Parliament,  on  his  acoeptance  of  the 
judgeship  of  the  Admiralty  Court*  Ac* 
ccnrding  to  the  views  9f  Mr«  Joitiea  PMla* 
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ion,  the  first  thiog  the  right  hon,  and 
letroed  jadge  should  have  done  on  resign- 
ing his  seat  would  have  been  to  go  into 
his  library  and  destroy  all  copies  of  such 
of  his  Parliamentary  papers  as  might  con- 
tain what  could  be  considered  defamatory 
matter.  This  statement  of  the  learned 
j«dge  showed  the  House  that  whatever 
coarse  they  might  think  fit  to  adopt, 
whateyer  should  be  the  result  of  the  advice 
c^the  Committee,  it  was  quite  impossible 
they  could  acquiesce  in  this  opinion  of  the 
kanied  judge.  He  did  not  see,  for  in- 
itanee — and  this  point  did  not  appear  to 
hate  at  all  occurred  to  the  judges — he  did 
nol  see,  for  instance,  how  the  House  could 
entertain  any  complaint  respecting  the 
condact  of  a  person  holding  office,  or  in 
the  sitaation  of  a  judge,  or  proceed  to  any 
address  for  the  removal  of  such  person,  if 
they  were  not  able  to  communicate  to 
any  party,  even  to  the  party  accused, 
copies  of  the  complaint  made  against 
him.  There  was  an  infinity  of  cases 
which  could  be  put  forward  as  illustra- 
tions to  show,  that  the  House  could  not 
admit  this  interpretation  of  the  learned 
judge.  Put  the  case  of  the  proceedings 
m  a  question  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oxford  took  such  interest,  the  slave 
tradcy^and  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment respecting  that  trade,  as  carried  on 
under  the  flag  of  Portugal.  According  to 
the  court  of  law,  if  the  hon.  Member 
moved  for  copies  of  the  despatches  which 
had  passed  on  this  subject  between  the 
Government  of  this  country  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  Portugal,  and  these  were 
orodoced,  it  would  be  perfectly  competent 
m  the  Government  of  Portugal  to  go  to 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  say,  that 
these  despatches  were  in  some  part  of  their 
contents  a  libel,  either  against  the  Govern- 
ment, or  against  some  captain  of  a  vessel, 
or  against  the  Queen  of  Portugal  in 
general,  and  proceed  to  an  action.  And 
how,  again,  would  the  Government  of  this 
country  be  able  to  defend  themselves  in 
reference  to  any  proceedings  they  might 
advise  her  Majesty  to  adopt  on  the  subject 
of  Portugal,  if  they  were  not  able  to  com- 
municate to  the  country  what  the  case  was 
at  regarded  the  Portuguese  slave-trade. 
But  &en  the  question,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Patteson,  came  to  this,  whether 
or  not  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  was  to  decide  ulti- 
HMlely  and  absolutely  with  respect  to 
tte   privileges   of    the    House*      Mr. 


Justice  Patteson  argued  that  it  was  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  which  was  tomake 
inquiries  and  decide  on  the  points,  and, 
indeed,  as  the  Attorney-General  had  ob- 
served, not  only  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  but  any  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
or  borough  court,  or  any  other  inferior 
tribunal,  might  make  inquiries,  and  de- 
cide upon  these  points^  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  Judge.  He  was 
ready  to  adroit,  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  exceed  the 
due  and  proper  powers  which  were  vested 
in  it,  and  necessarily  vested  in  it,  for  the 
performance  of  its  duties.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  had  put  this  extreme 
case,  that  the  House  of  Commons  might 
order  capital  execution  to  be  done  on  a 
person  convicted  of  petty  larceny.  This 
certainly  was  a  very  extreme  case,  and  if 
the  putting  such  extreme  cases  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  real  bearing  of  the 
question,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  suppose 
an  extreme  case  on  the  part  of  the  court, 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  go  beyond 
that  suggested  by  the  learned  Judge.  But 
the  House  must  bear  in  mind,  that  if  the 
judges  were  to  have  the  power  of  defining 
the  privileges  of  the  House,  they  might 
not  only  prevent  any  new  privileges  bemg 
asserted,  but  they  might  also  restrict  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  House,  and  de- 
prive them  of  all  their  powers ;  for  that 
tribunal  in  which  was  vested  the  power  of 
explaining,  interpreting,'  limiting,  and  re- 
stricting the  privileges  of  the  House,  would 
also  have  the  power  of  settling  what  those 
privileges  should  be.  He  could  imagine 
the  case  of  some  Member  making  a  speech 
in  the  House  against  one  of  the  learned 
judges  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
and  asking  the  House  to  proceed  to  an 
address  against  him.  If  the  case  were 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  it  might  be  argued  in  answer,  that 
the  party  who  had  made  the  speech  in  th6 
House  of  Commons  was  not  answerable 
for  it,  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Upon  this  the  judge  might 
say,  upon  the  newly-declared  principle-* 
he  (Lord  John  Russell)  was  only  following 
the  example  of  a  learned  judge  in  putting 
an  extreme  case — the  judge  might  say,  it 
is  true  that  Members  have  the  power  of 
saying  what  they  please  in  their  own 
Court  of  Parliament ;  but  when  the  House 
has  once  admitted  strangers  to  be  present 
at  their  debates,  when  they  have  declared 
their  opinions  in  the  presence  of  strang«i 
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in  particular  cases,  or  against  particalar 
pacBODt»  this  is  a  coaimunication  to  strao« 
gan,  a  publication  to  the  world,  and  the 
opioion  becomes  a  slander,  and  an  action 
for  slander  will  lie  against  the  person 
making  the  speech*  not  because  he  pro- 
nounced it  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
bat  because  he  pronounced  it  in  pcesence 
of  several  perMns  sitting  in  the  gallery, 
and  therefore  virtually  published  it.  Such 
a  judgment  given  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Btoch  would  not  be  near  as  extreme  a  case 
as  that  which  had  beeo'quoted  in  order  to 
justify  depriving  the  House  of  its  ancient 
and  essential  privileges.     There  was  no 


All  he  would  do  on  this  occaaioD  wouU 
be  to  declare  his  oonviction,  that  tk 
maintenance  of  their  power  to  print  their 
votes  and  proceedings  was  essential  Is 
them,  and  must  not  in  the  slightest  degics 
be  abandoned,  if  the  House  wbbed  Is 
preserve  its  efficiency  and  its  aatbo* 
rity. 

On  the  first  resolution  being  read. 
Dr.  Lushingtom  said,  he  abould  halt 
been  glad  if  some  other  Member  had  sd« 
dressed  the  House  on  this  resolutioa  bt- 
fore  he  himself  offered  a  few  naniarks  upoa 
it.  He  had  not  been  a  member  of  tke 
committee  to  whom  the  consideratioQ  if 


case  so  extreme,  so  absurd,  so  improbable,  >  this  question  was  originally  propoaed ;  bat 


that  might  not  be  imagined  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  grounds  for  taking  away  any 
power  vested  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  Crown.     The 


he  had  the  honour  afterwards  to  be 
on  the  committee  which  lately  sat,  wbsfs 
report  the  House  was  now  coosidehog, 
and  he  felt  himself  bound  to  come  forwaid 


Crown  had  the  clear  right  of  declaring «  under  the  existing  circumstances^  aot  Is 
war  against  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to-  J  oppose  the  resolution  of  his  noble  Friend, 
morrow,  if  it  thought  fit ;  but  would  any  ;  but  to  support  and  maintain  the  opiaisa 
one  make  this  very  improbable  con  tin-  '  which,  after  much  consideration,  be  bad 
gency  a  ground  for  demanding  that  the  ;  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  in  the  torn* 
Crown  should  be  deprived  of  its  right  to  I  mittee.  There  was  a  great  deal  ia  the 
declare  war.  It  would  be  utterly  prepcs-  '  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  to  wUcft  ibs 
teronsand  unjust  to  talk  of  depriving  the  •  (Dr.  Lusbington)  could  give  bis  aeqai- 
Crown  or  either  House  of  Parliament  of  j  escence.  He  concurred  in  liia  opimsa, 
their  due  and  essential  and  constitutional  i  that  this  was  a  piivilege  indiiprnssMr  la 
powers,  because  it  was  possible  to  conceive  j  be  maintained  by  the  House  of  Commoos, 
a  case  in  which  these  powers  might  be  '  without  which  it  would  be  utterly  impss- 
improperly  ezeicised.  He  would  repeat !  sible  for  the  House  honestly  to  cliacliaifi 
his  admission,  that  the  House  m^ht  pos-  i  its  duties  to  its  constituents.  Bat  afWr 
siUy  exceed  its  powers ;  but  he  could  see  no  hearing  this  priiilcge  so  ably  maintaincdli 
■oani  of  its  maintaining  its  authority,  its  .  and  the  various  pans  of  the  judgment  m 
dignity,  its  independence,  except  reserving  j  ably  animadverted  on  by  the  noble  Idld« 
to  itself  entire  and  undiminished,  the  ;  be  (Dr.  Lushiogton)  must  confess  that  he 
power  of  declaring  what  were  its  due  and  i  looked  upon  the  conlusion  to  wkidi  the 
constitutbnal  privil^es,  and  by  taking  noble  Lord  had  oome  as  an  abaadcmmcat 
care  that  such  a  declaration  on  its  part .  of  the  privileges  of  the  Hoose.  This  was 
should  beheld  final  and  sufficient  through- 1  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  ibe  in* 
out  the  empire  With  respect  to  the  man-  :  terest  of  the  people  at  large.  It  wai 
ner  in  which  these  powers  were  to  be  best  j  a  question  of  personal  privilege.  It 
asserted,  the  way  in  which  the  House  could  not  a  question  of  privilege  from 
best  proceed  on  the  general  question,  he       '    '  -     - 

did  not  propose  to  gi%*e  any  opinion  what- 
ever on  this  occaLsaoa,    The  House  had 


privilege  affecting  themselves  perBOBaUy, 
or  their  property ;  but  it  was  a  qnertion  ef 
a  privilege  without  the  exercise  of  vhick 


that  their  Committee,  having  con-  !  they  could   never    satisfactorily 
sidered  this  matter  very  anxiously,  was  :  their  inquisitorial  duties,  expose  tbe 
extiemdy  embarrassed  as  to  the  course  to    which  might  exist  in  the  admmistmiioa  af 
be  pursued.     He  found  that  even   Gen- 
tlemien  on  the  Conmiittee,  the  most  con- 
versant wkh  the  subject,  and  the  most 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  it — the 
Attorney JGencral,  among  others,  hsd  great 
doahts  as  lo  the  course  to  be  adopted,  and 
lie  it  it  b      r  to  a    tain  at  present 

I  anon  thepoinU 


justice,  giie  satisfaction  to  their 
tuents,  or  do  justice  lo  the  people  of  tWa 
coantiy.    Let  the  House  look  at  iba 
cumstances  of  this  case;  let  them 
what  their  position  would  be  if  tbcf 
abandoned  this  privil^e;  and  tben 
them  ask  themselves  how,  an  a  ^Tfnm 
casion,  di&iing  as  it  alight  m  idl 
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tial  pftiiicttlars  from  the  present  case,— 
liow,  if  thev  DOW  submissively  humbled 
themselves  before  the  judges^  they  could 
have  the  slightest  prospect  of  success  in 
their  asserting  that  privilege  which  they 
had  almost  unanimously  voted  to  be  es* 
sential  to  the  House,  How  bold  was  the 
House  in  conclusions !  how  courageous  in 
recording  its  opinion !  how  weak^-how 
vacillating — how  imbecile,  in  acting  upon 
it!  How  did  this  question  come  before 
the  House?— how  did  it  originate? — in 
any  e&traordinary  exertion  of  the  rights  of 
the  House — in  carrying  its  power  to  its 
extremest  bounds — or  lo  the  performance 
of  one  of  its  first,  its  greatest,  its  most 
sacred  functions?  It  originated  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  gaols  of  the  country — an 
inquiry  into  those  dungeons  which  wiihin 
his  own  memory  he  recollected  to  have 
been  not  merely  full  of  abuse,  cruelty, 
and  injustice,  but  the  fostering  haunts  of 
crime  and  contamination.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  that  great  and  most  just  inquiry, 
inspectors  were  sent  into  these  gaols, 
whose  reports  were  ordered  to  be  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  These  reports 
were  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and 
from  them  it  appeared,  that  in  a  prison-* 
not  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where 
there  were  slight  inspections,  where  there 
was  little  inquiry  as  to  whether  abuse  ex* 
isled— but  in  a  prison  in  Uie  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  within  two  miles  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  within  the  City  of  London, 
and  vnder  the  management  of  a  body  who 
had  shown  themselves  excessively  zealous 
of  their  own  privileges;  that  here  there 
had  been  found  the  abomination  of  abomi* 
nations,  a  prison  half  filled  with  youth  of 
both  sexes,  in  which  the  most  obscene, 
demoralising,  and  disgusting  books  were 
allowed  freely  to  circulate.  And  who  was 
the  plaintiff  in  this  case  ?  A  man  whose 
character  had  been  unjustly  slandered, 
who  was  smarting  under  the  injustice  of  a 
publication  without  having  the  opportunity 
of  vindicating  himself  and  his  property 
before  the  world,  as  might  happen  in  the 
case  of  a  man  against  whom  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  containing  particular 
charges? — No  such  thing:  the  plaintiff 
was  the  very  publisher  of  these  horrible 
publications,  the  very  author  of  the  crime, 
the  very  individual  who  sent  forth  these 
obscene  books !  This  was  the  man  who 
came  forward,  and  brought  an  action  im- 
pugning the  privileges  of  the  House.  It 
would  oe  utterly  impostible  for  ingenuity 


to  imagine  a  case  which  presented  less 
grounds  for  an  action — impossible  so  to 
combine  together  circumstances  as  to 
form  a  case  which  should  present  to  the 
mind  greater  iniquity  in  the  offence,  or  a 
greater  offender  in  this  respect  than  the 
person  bringing  the  action.  It  was  saidy 
that  the  House  would  be  taking  an  ua« 
popular  course  in  contravening  the  jud0* 
ment  of  the  court  of  law— that  the  peo[Me 
of  England  would  si  and  by  the  court  of 
justice  in  insulting  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  (Dr.  Lushington)  would  tell 
the  House  that  the  people  of  England 
would  do  no  such  thing.  As  he  said  in 
the  committee,  he  would  repeat  now»  and 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  **  Go  to  the 
people  of  England,  and  tell  them  thta; 
go  to  the  poor  parents,  to  the  poor  widow, 
with  children  dependent  on  her,  and  un- 
der her  control,  and  having  scarcely  the 
means  of  supporting  them ;  tell  her,  that 
should  these  children  become  the  victims 
of  crime  and  of  accusation,  they  will  be 
shut  up  in  a  prison,  where  such  contami- 
nation as  these  books  will  surround  them." 
Did  the  House  suppose  that  the  people  of 
England  would  not  have  all  their  feelings 
aroused  against  this?  They  would  reflect^ 
that  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty 
were  inmates  of  this  gaol.  What  said 
the  noble  Lord  ?  His  opinion  was,  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  proceed  in  this  mat- 
ter now.  If  it  were  unjust,  the  question 
would  be  at  an  end ;  but  he  denied  that 
it  was  so.  How  did  the  case  arise  ?  The 
Attorney-General  had  proposed  a  course 
which  had  been  followed.  He  should  not 
trouble  the  House  with  any  legal  argu- 
ment on  the  subject,  but  he  would  main- 
tain tliis  :  that  all  that  had  been  done  by 
pleading  in  that  action  did  not  admit  the 
jurisdiction  or  concede  the  right  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  try  the  action 
but  merely  informed  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  the  most  authoritative  form  and 
in  the  most  respectful  manner,  that  this 
was  an  act  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  was  done  by  their  order,  and  that 
they  demanded  that  the  proceedings  should 
be  put  an  end  to.  The  resolution  which 
the  House  had  come  to  passed  unam- 
mously — at  any  rate,  there  was  no  division 
upon  It.  Well,  then,  the  House  having 
acted  with  such  forbearance,  having  acted 
in  strict  conformity  with  former  proceed* 
ings,  and  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench 
having  thought  fit  to  disregard  the  com- 
munication from  the  House  of  Coaunons 
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80  authoritatiyely  made,  was  it  consistent  any  extensive  support,  an^  hope  of  being 
with  propriety,  with  the  maintenance  of  able,  by  a  motion,  to  mamtain  the  privi* 
its  just  rights,  that  the  House  should  now  leges  of  the  House  as  they  ought  to  be 
abstain  from  further  proceedings  in  the  maintained,  humble  individual  as  he  was, 
matter  ?  The  noble  Lord  talked  of  in-  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility, 
justice.  To  whom  would  injustice  be  if  no  other  Member  of  the  committee, 
done  ?  The^noble  Lord  said,  to  the  sheriff,  entertaining  similar  opinions  were  to  come 
But  no  one  proposed  to  commit  the  sheriff,  forward  and  propose  a  resolution.  [Cries 
What  was  proposed,  was  to  give  notice  to  of  *'  MovCy  move  /"]  But,  no :  diis  aliter 
the  sheriff,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  visum ;  and  after  the  opinion  which  the 
Commons,  that  if  he  proceeded  to  execute  noble  Lord,  so  justly  looked  up  to  by  his 
the  writ,  he  would  be  guilty  of  contempt,  party,  had  given,  it  would  be  absurd,  not 
It  was  said,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  to  say  impertinent,  on  his  (Dr.  Lushing- 
sheriff  to  execute  the  writ;  he  would  ton *8)  part,  to  attempt  to  force  amotion 
assert  that  it  was  not.  It  was  his  duty  to  of  his  own  on  the  House.  He  would  only 
obey  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  evils  de- 
of  Commons  was  the  judge  of  its  own  picted  by  the  noble  Lord  as  imminent,  if 
privileges,  and  if  they  abandoned  any  of  they  abandoned  this  privilege^  were  nothing 
those  privileges,  it  would  be  impossible  compared  to  the  reality. 
for  them  efficiently  to  perform  their  duty  Sir  R,  H.  Inglis  said,  that  whatever 
to  the  country.  Assuming  that  the  sheriff  gratitude  might  have  been  awakened  in  the 
obeyed  the  order  of  the  House,  and  any  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
proceedings  were  taken  against  him  in  Home  Department,  towards  his  right  hon. 
consequence,  then  it  would  be  the  bounden  Friend  by  the  opening  passages  of  hii 
duty  of  the  House  to  uphold  him,  and  to  speech,  every  succeeding  sentence  must 
commit  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-  have  tended  gradually  to  disjpel  it,  became, 
arms  any  individual,  be  he  who  he  might,  whatever  might  be  the  decision,  or  the  TOte 
who  ventured  to  outrage  the  House  by  with  which  that  speech  closed,  all  Ae  in- 
contravening  its  orders.  Had  the  House  termediate  part  was  most  hostile  to  the 
become  so  impotent  that  it  could  not,  and  "o^^e  Lord's  proceedings.  A  termination 
so  pusillanimous  that  it  dared  not,  defend  ^^^e  contradictory  to  the  great  body  of  a 
itself  from  aggression?  If  so,  it  had  better  ?P^?$h  he  had  never  heard.  The  roeech 
at  once  formally  abandon  all  its  nominal  ^^^^  ^°^/®l'  ^?»  worthy  of  the  talents^ 
privileges,  and  become  really  as  powerful  worthy  of  the  eloquence  of  his  right  hon. 
as  it  seemed  to  suppose  itself  to  be.  His  *"^  learned  Friend,  worthy  of  eveiy- 
noble  Friend  had  gone  on  to  propose,  *^g'  ^^*  its  conclusion;  and  why, 
that,  after  having  thus  submissively  pro-  "^^^  «?^^"g  ^  J^^^}^  ^^  ,H  ^^  ^« 
strated  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  judges  of  conclusion  to  which  he  should  have  com^ 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  after  giving  Y,  «^°"i^  «'°P  ^^^"^  *°^  *"™  round  tad 
this  precedent  of  entire  acquiescence  in  '^^^  ^^^^^^^"^  ^Vf^'  ^"  °*^^  f  ?^'; 
the  d^^aofthosejudges,  the  House  should,  ^^7;   "^  "^^"^^  "^^^^^ ''HS^%il!!5 

when  the  report  came,  set  about  devising  J^lLrj^"  ,^'  ^^\^^y^^^ 

^ ,         I.1.1.1JI.       .u      IT   ..    c  themselves  m  the  most  difficult  position, 

»me  plan  which  should  have  the  effect  of  ^^^^  ^.      ^^  ^  ^           learned  ^Q«,tla: 

preventing  the  recurrence  of  this  breach  ;„  ^j^^  ^  a  legislative  body,  they 

of  the  privileges  of  the  House.     He  could  ^^  ^^^r  been  placed.    He  saw  no  alterna' 

not  conceive  it  •"'possible  that    in  any  ^^^^  ^^  them  but  retreat,  after  eating  as 

report  which  could  be  made  by  the  com-  ^^^^  ^^^  „  g^„  ^„  ^^^  by  anient 

mittee.  any  means  could  be  suggested  to  pj^toi.    He  bad  warned  them  Umt  such 

the  consideration  of  the  House,  for  re-  ^^^^^  ^  ti,e  result;  and  had  formerly 

placing  the  House  in  the  position  in  which  stated,    that    the    easiest  and  straightert 

It  DOW  stood— namely,  with  the  power  and  course  would   be  to  retrace  their  atept. 

Ml  nght,  at  the  very  first  moment  a  court  He  had  told  them  on  the  Ist  of  May  1837, 

of  law  declined  to  acknowledge  its  autho-  they  should  do  that  which  they  wer«  pi»- 

rity,  to  go  fully,  and  in  the  face  of  the  pared  to  do  on  the  17th  of  June,  1839— i 

eonntiy  unflinchingly  assert  and  maintain  that  was,  most  humbly  to  acknowledge,  by 

ita  pnvileges  in  the  most  distinct  and  a  resolution  on  the  journals  of  the  Hoow, 

nneqairocal  manner.    He  might  be  asked  not  perhaps  in  such  strong  woids  at  he 

what  praoticai  courie  he  should  propose,  was  about  to  use,  that  th^  nad  bulUed  the 

Had  he  tb«  dightwt  pro^iect  of  oUainiiif  courts  of  law,  awl  finding  that  to  brof  w 
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,  would  alter  their  conduct  His  right 
.  and  learned  Friend  had  made  a  most 
idiloqaent  speech^  to  night,  ahout  their 
its  and  privileges,  and  he  rememhered, 
»  in  like  manner,  the  hon.  and  learned 
itleman,  the  Attorney-general  declared, 

there  was  no  lawyer  in  Westminster- 

who  held  a  difieient  opinion  on  this 
ition;  yet  on  the  veiy  first  division, 
igh  the  Attorney-general  was  followed 
120  Members,  and  the  minority  did  not 
ut  of  more  than  36^  yet  the  number  of 
irers  in  each  division,  was,  he  believed, 
5  12 ;  and  the  views  of  those  in  the 
ority  had  been  since  confirmed,  not 
'  by  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of 

hu,  and  of  the  House,  but  by  the 
limous  judgment  of  the  Courtof  Queen's 
ch.  His  ri^t  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
[gh  he  had  adopted  the  conclusion  of  the 
e  Lord,  had  suggested,  that  the  course 
^  the  House  ought  to  take  was  not  to 
men  the  sheriff  to  attend  at  the  Bar  of  this 
ise,  but  to  warn  the  sheriff  and  to  give 

notice,  that  if  he  executed  the  writ  of 
ution  he  would  contravene  the  judg. 
t  and  violate  the  privileges  of  the 
le.  What  next  would  the  right  hon. 
learned  Gentleman  do,  supposinff  the 
iff  did  execute  the  writ  ?     The  uieriff 

bound  to  execute  the  writ  issued  to 

by  a  superior  court,  and  without  as- 
ing  much  pn^easional  knowledge,  he 
ehended,  that  a  party  having  obtained 
it,  had  some  means  of  calling  upon  the 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  amount  of 
damages  which  had  been  assessed  to 
If  so,  was  it  possible  to  conceive, 
in  the  event  of  the  sheriff  neglecting 
jvy,  a  party  having  obtained  such  a 

would  be  content  to  remain  twenty- 
hours  quiet,  and  thus  to  leave  his  ver- 
as  it  were,  reversed,  and  himself  de- 
d  of  the  pecuniary  benefit  awarded  to 
If,  he  repeated,  the  sheriff  should 
rigihted  from  his  duty  by  the  course 
ested  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
deman  opposite,  could  it  be  doubted 
that  some  means  would  be  found  to 
ipon  that  officer  to  execute  the  law, 
then,  he  begged  to  ask,  would  the 
le  be  prepared  to  seize  the  Judges  of 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  with    the 

Chief  Justice  of  England,  himself  a 

Li  He  called  upon  his  right  hon.  and 

^         '^nd  opposite  to  answer    that 

^'*  fiice  of  the  House  and  of 

let  him  not  fly  at  the  infe- 

^  aeiae  the  ea^e  at  once, 

-^  bring  the  Xoid  Chief 


Justice  of  England  to  the  bar.     He  be- 
lieved no  man  posse  wed  more  moral  ooonge 
than  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  but  if 
he  engaged  the  people  of  England  in  such 
a  contest,  some  phyrical  aswdlasmond 
courage  would  be  necessary.     He  fadieved 
it  would  produce  a  revulsion  in  the  countiy 
if  the  course  hinted  at  by   his  risht  hon. 
and    learned    Friend,    and  to  which  the 
House  had  been  invited  the  other  day  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
was  pursued.     But  until  it  was  resolved  to 
bring  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  the  Bar, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  ought  any  attempt 
to  be  made  to  resist  the  sheriff;  for,  let  it 
not  be  supposed,  that  any  moral  oounge 
would  be  displayed  by  letting  the  great 
authority  pass  free,   and  taking  only  the 
inferior    party.      Who   was  it,   that  had 
overruled  their  privileges  ?     Not  the  party 
to  the  action  nor  the  jury  who  asKSKd  the 
damages,  nor  the  counsel,  nor  the  attorney, 
nor  the  sheriff,  but  the  expositors  of  the 
law,  who  called  on  the  jury  by  their  order 
to  assess    damages,  and  who  directed  the 
sheriff  to  execute  their  writ.     His  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  quoted  pM- 
sages  from  the  speeches  of  the  judges  in  a 
way  which  would  eive  the  Houae  a  veiy 
imperfect  view  of  the  judgments  and  opin« 
ions  of  those  learned  personages.     His  no- 
ble Friend  had  quoted  a  passage  firom  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Patteaon,  which 
had  been  open  to  much  unseemly  ridicule 
both  when  the  matter  was  formerly  before 
the  House  and  in  committee     While  the 
noble  Lord   was  making  that  quotation, 
there  was  sitting  near  him,  another  noUe 
Lord  his  colleague  who  had  been  a  party 
in  the  cause  quoted  by  Mr.  Justice  Patte- 
son  in  p.  177  of  the  parliamentary  volnme 
which  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  held  in  his  hand, 
and  which  opened  the  question,  what  were 
confidential    communications,    and    what 
were  not  ?     The  learned  judge  said:— 

"  In  the  case  of '  Fairroan  v.  Iris/  6  Bar- 
newall  and  Alderson,  642,  a  petition  ad-> 
dressed  by  the  creditor  of  an  officer  in  the 
army  to  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Secretary-at- 
War,  was  held  not  to  be  actionable,  althoogh 
containing'  defiunatory  matter  ;  bat  can  it  be 
doubted,  that  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  or* 
dered  it  to  be  published,  the  publisher  wonld 
not  have  been  liable  to  an  action  ?  Or,  can  it 
be  contended,  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
whom  the  report  and  reply  on  which  this 
action  is  brought  were  by  act  of  IHurUament 
directed  to  be  sent,  to  be  b v  him  laid  before 
Parliament,  would  have  oeen  jnstified  in 
publishing  them  ?  And  if  not,  why  should 
the  House  of  Commons  be  at  liberty  to  do  so." 
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The  noble  Lord  there  stopped,  but  he 
shonld  have  added  the  next  passage  :— 

*'In  the  same  manner,  the  protection  of 
all  confidential  communicationa  extends  no 
further  than  the  necessity  of  each  particular 
case  requires." 

The  learned  judge  then  made  a  great 
distinction  between  communications  which 
were,  and  those  which  were  not,  privileged. 
And,  on  that  authority,  he  contended,  as 
he  had  once  on  a  former  occasion,  that  a 
privileged  communication  was  that  which 
was  intended  only  for  the  use  of  Members 
of  that  House,  and  that  communications 
were  not  privileged,  which,  by  sale  or 
otherwise,  were  published  to  others.  Now, 
no  one  pretended  to  set  up  any  distinc- 
tion as  to  the  act  of  publication,  between 
the  distribution  and  the  sale  of  Parliamen- 
tary documents.  He  had  formerly  con- 
tended, that  the  House  was  not  at  liberty 
to  publish  by  way  of  sale,  but  the  decision 
of  the  judges  had  satisfied  him  that  he  was 
wrong,  that  sale  made  no  legal  differ., 
ence  in  the  act  of  publication,  and  that 
neither  by  sale  or  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution had  the  House  a  right  to 
publish  matter  which  was  essentially 
libellous.  Half  the  argument  in  this  case 
rested  on  the  difference  between  libellous 
and  privileged  communications  necessary 
fbr  the  information  of  the  House,  and  it 
was  only  necessary  for  the  House  to  avoid 
libela  to  escape  all  the  difficulty.  There 
was  not  one  case  in  twenty  in  which 
the  most  fastidious  person  might  find  any- 
thing libellous  in  the  papers  of  the 
House.  Why,  then,  in  the  instance  which 
formed  the  matter  of  the  trial,  was  not 
greater  care  exercised  ?  Could  it  be  said  that 
It  was  impossible  to  exercise  sufficient 
care  to  avoid  libol  ?  Why,  in  many  in- 
stances, in  the  police  committee  for  in- 
stance, parties  implicated  had  been  desig- 
nated l^  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D«  and 
though  all  the  facts  appeared  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  in  these  reports,  still 
thoy  contained  nothing  that  could  lead  the 
world  to  know  who  were  the  parties  desig- 
nated by  those  letters^  and  therefore  those 
parties  could  not  be  damaged  or  injured. 
Ha  repeated,  therefore,  that  it  was  easy  to 
do  this,  and  that  greater  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  the  publications  directed,  and 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  consider  it- 
sdf  at  liberty  to  publish  every  matter  or 
aDegaUon  brought  forward  before  its  com- 
mittees, when  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
defence  on  the  other  side.  In  the  present 
inatanee  the  name  of  the  author  had  been 
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suppressed,  and  why  had  not,  also^  die 
name  of  the  publisher?  The  whole  diffi- 
culty had  arisen  from  the  carelessness,  the 
recklessness,  and  the  want  of  attention, 
with  which  a  Parliamentary  document  had 
been  published  and  sent  forth  to  the  world. 
But  it  was  now  too  late  to  refer  to  this ;  the 
House  had  got  into  a  great  scrape,  (the  sim- 
plest word  is  the  only  one  fit  for  the  occasion) 
and  the  only  question  was  how  to  get  out  erf* 
it.     The  proposition  on  which  he  (Sir  R. 
Inglis)  had  originally  desired  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House,  was  one  which,  in  sub- 
stance would  have  met  the  views  of  his 
noble  Friend  opposite.      But  it  occurred  to 
him,  that  his  noble  Friend  having  aban- 
doned the  great  and  leading  proposition- 
namely,  the  right  of  the  House  to  resist 
the  law,  had  comforted  himself  with  the 
consolation,  that  he  might  keep  in  peilo 
materials  for  vindicating  with  effect  the 
dignity  of  the  House  on  a  future  occasion. 
That  comfort  was  for  ever  denied  his  noUe 
Friend  after  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets.    He  did  not  stand  there  to  defend  the 
character  of  the  party  who  had  brooght 
this  matter  to  issue— into  the  merits  of  that 
question  he  did  not  at  all  think  it  neces- 
sary to  enter ;  it  had  not  been  raised  on  the 
pleadings,  but  by  observations,  in  which  he 
could  not  concur.    His  noble  Friend  had 
cited  many  instances  from  the  juchnnents  of 
the  learnt  judges,  to  show  how  fitde  thegr 
ought  to  be  trusted  with  powers  to  revoke 
the  privileges  of  the  House.     He  (Sir  R. 
Inglis)  might  deny  the  conclusion  at  whidi 
his  noble  Friend  had  arrived;  bat  what 
would  be  the  result  of  his  noble  Friend's 
propositbn.^     Did  it  not  leave  the  judees 
in  exactly  the  same  position?     Would  it 
be  impossible  that  next  week  there  might 
arise  a  similar  case,  and  another,  and  an« 
other?     But  by  the  second  resolution  of 
his  noble  Friend  some  ulterior  result  was 
to  be  reserved.     This  was  to  be  acoom* 
plished  either  by  a  resolution  of  the  House 
or  by  a  bill  to   be  passed  through  Parlia- 
ment.    As  to  a  resolution,  was  it  not  clear 
that  those  who  had  already  set  at  nought 
one  resolution   would  set  aside   another^ 
Then,  if  the  remedy  was  to  be  by  failU  it 
must  be  either  a  declaratory  or  enabling 
bill— if  the  former,  it  must  dedan  Uial  to 
be  law  which  the  Court  of  Queen*s  Beneh 
had  pronounced  not  to  be  law,  and  whidi 
the  House,  by  not  resisting  that  decisioni 
had  also  said  was  not  law.  Was  not  that  re- 
sistance open  to  the  Attorney-General  mi 
behalf  of  the  House  ?  The  hon.  and  learned 
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Oentlenun  had  not  eibausted  all  the  ro. 
KKiTcei  whitA  the  law  afforded  tuni,  but 
he  had  not  ventured  upon  them.  There 
wai  a  writ  of  error  open  to  him,  but  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  feared  to  take  that 
courae,  as  it  might  lead  to  the  same  rsHult. 
A  det^aratorj  bdl  would,  therefore,  surely 
not  be  resorted  to.  Would  they,  then, 
jBOceed  by  an  enabling  bill  ?  How  could 
the  power  of  that  House  to  claim,  or  of  the 
other  to  concede,  be  limited?  When  a  bill 
was  introduced  to  "  enable  "  that  House  to 
exercise  certaia  privileges,  they  must  exer- 
ciae  them  under  the  controul  of  another 
body.  Now  he  would  not  enter  into  the 
queation  which  body  was  the  most  popular. 
Of  the  most  deserving;  but  this  he  would 
■ay,  that  it  would  be  a>  unconstitutional  for 
that  Bouse  to  yield  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  a  matter  relating  to  their  own  privileges 
fl«  to  yield  to  (he  learned  judges  themselves. 
What,  then,  were  they  to  do  in  this  case  ? 
No  man  could  feel  more  than  he  did  the 
difficulties  in  which  (he  House  was  placed, 
nor  desire  more  earnestly  and  sincerely  to 
put  ao  end  to  them,  because  he  admitted  to 
the  fulleit  extent  the  principle,  that  the 
privilesea  of  that  House  were  not  for  indi- 
vidual Hembera,  hut  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  whom  they  represented.  That, 
however,  which  was  before  theory,  hod 
BOW  become  fact;  that  which  had  been 
thought  a  mere  l^al  supposition,  had  now 
been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
The  course  of  the  House,  then,  was  clear. 
If  thqr  could  not  evade  or  resist  that  de- 
drion  by  any  process,  known  either  to 
themselvea  or  to  the  constitution,  their  first 
duty  as  good  subjects  was  to  obey  the  law, 
and  to  declare,  not  in  the  terms  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  hut  in  terms  con- 
ttwy  to  it,  that  the  House  was  notprepared 
to  reaist  the  executioa  of  the  law.  He 
would,  in  conclusion,  state  his  views  as  em- 
bodied in  the  resolution  he  had  prepared, 
and  which,  if  he  had  felt  at  liberty,  he 
wouU  have  stated  to  the  House  in  the  first 
ce.  The  resolution  was  to  the  effect— 


•'  That  this  Huuse  having  directed  the  At- 
torney-General  to  aiipearon  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Hansard  Bad  Son  in  an  action  hrought  against 
them  for  the  publication  of  a  certaiti  paper 
aUefi|«d  to  contain  libellous  matter  agaioet 
John  Joseph  Stockdale,  which  paper  the 
House  had  directed  tbeui  to  publish,  and 
the  Attorney- General  accordingly  bavin jr  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  defendants  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  andargued  the  ques- 
tion of  law  on  a  demurrer  to  a  plea— namely, 
ai  to  the  right  of  the  Court  of  QnceirH 
Bench  to  inquire  into  the  power  of  this 
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House  to  direct  publication  without  liability 
to  the    defendant,  thereby,  and  judgment 

having  passed  ajrainat  the  defendants  by  the 
unaoimous  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  sud 
court,  and  the  ordinary  appeal  from  such 
judgment  not  having  been  adopted,  and  the 
damages  having  been  assessed  against  Heasra. 
Hansard  and  Son  l)y  a  jury  duly  summoned, 
and  the  same  being  about  to  be  levied  forth. 
ivilh,  this  Honae  do  not  resist  such  execution 
of  the  law." 

Though  this  resolution  left  the  matter  as 
it  stood,  still  it  treated  it  in  a  more  strftiefat- 
forivord  manner  than  the  proposition  of  his 
noble  Friend  opposite.  Tha  hoii.  Ba- 
ronet concluded  by  moving  the  resolution  as 
an  amendment. 

The  Speaker  having  put  the  amendment. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  said,  as  the  first  rcso. 
lution  of  the  noble  Lord  proceeded  on  the 
same  principle  as  his,  though  i  i  did 
not  go  so  far,  nor  go  str.iight  to  its  uljeet, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  press  his  resolu- 
tion to  a  division,  as  he  merely  wished  to 
have  it  recorded. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Warbjtrton  had  tlioaght  when  he 
heard  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man to  warmly  and  so  eloquently  aipia 
the  case,  and  express  opinions  in  which 
■o  many  hon.  Members  concurred,  that  he 
would  at  least  hare  placed  the  House  in 
the  situation  lo  put  on  record  a  resolution 
expresting  those  opinions.  As  he  had  not  - 
done  so,  however,  he  ( Mr.  Warburton)  was 
prepared  to  give  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  might  concur  with  him  in  opinion  an 
opportunity  to  put  iheiropinion  on  record. 
The  amendment  which  he  would  propose 
was  a  paragraph  taken  from  the  excellent 
draft  of  the  report  presented  to  the  Hoa»e 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  forNew^ 
ark,  who  bad  acted  a  atraightforward  and 
manly  psrt  on  tliis  question,  because  the 
opinion*  he  had  expressed  he  was  prepared 
to  maintain.  How  great  a  contrast  did 
his  conduct  afford  to  that  of  other  hon. 
Geoileman,  who  were  lo  loud  on  former 
occaaioDS  in  maintenance  of  their  opinions, 
and  of  their  readiness  to  show  that  those 
'ho  had  adopted  the  courae  which  gave 
ise  to  these  discuiiions  had  been  guilty 
of  a  contempt  of  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  should  proposed  the  following 
resolution  by  way  of  amendment  :— 


nounced  in  this  case  will  create  on  tlie  part  of 
the  House  a  great  impediment  in  the  future 
i-nry  exercise  of  Parliamentary  aultiorily 
ndication  of  their  privileges,  and  that  it 
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IS  therefore  necessary  that  the  House  should 
forthwith  decUure,  that  the  farther  prosecution 
of  the  said  action  and  the  attempt  to  levy  any 
damages  on^the  defendants  for  a  publication 
in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  House  direct- 
ly impedes  the  exercise  of  their  Parliamentaiy 
ranctionsy  and  is  a  high  contempt  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House;  and  that  the  House  will 
visit  with  severe  displeasure  all  officers,  minis- 
ters, and  others  who  may  act  or  aid  in  any 
manner  in  enforcing  the  judgment  on  that 
matter,  or  in  troubling  or  molesting  the  said 
def^idants  for  such  publication,  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  served  on  the 
sheriC" 

He  would  merely  say  a  very  few  words 
in  support  of  this  resolution.  He  desired 
to  remmd  the  House  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  that  House  in  the  exercise  of  its 
inquisitorial  functions  had  published  mat- 
ter which,  according  to  the  authority  now 
set  up,  must  be  deemed  libellous.  One 
iDftance  he  would  particularly  refer  to, 
which  occurred  only  a  session  ago.  He 
alluded  to  that  case  in  which  a  magistrate 
for  the  county  of  Kent  was  charged  with 
baving  induced  thirty  or  forty  persons  for 
a  sum  of  four  or  five  shillings  each  to  put 
their  names  down  as  subscribers  to  a  rail- 
road scheme  for  thousands  of  pounds, 
when  those  parties  we  shown  to  be  persons 
of  no  mains.  Now  was,  or  was  not,  this 
a  fit  case  for  the  investigation  of  Parlia- 
ment? Was  it  a  case  the  circumstances 
of  which  ought  to  have  been  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  or  one 
which  ought  to  have  gone  forth  to  the 
public,  so  that  others  who  might  be  prone 
to  resort  to  the  same  course  might  be 
warned  from  it  ?  A  similar  investigation 
took  place  in  regard  to  five  or  six  other 
subscription  lists.  The  investigations  were 
of  no  use  whatever  unless  the  names  of 
the  individuals  proved  to  be  insolvent,  yet 
subscribing  their  names  for  thousands  of 
pounds,  were  given  to  the  public.  Yet  he 
might  as  a  publisher  of  those  libels,  for  he 
gave  away  several  copies  of  them,  have 
been  called  on  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  as  a  libeller.  To  talk  of  their  ex- 
ercising these  inquisitorial  functions  with- 
out being  able  to  make  the  result  of  them 
Eublic  was  trifling  with  the  House.  But 
e  apprehended  the  question  was  not  to  be 
argued.  It  was  a  re$  aciOy  a  matter  on 
which  the  House  had  already  decided, 
and  all  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Newark  called  on  the  House  to  do  was 
to  stand  by  its  own  resolutions.  The 
bk  Lord  called  on  them  to  be  prudent 
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now  and  valiant  hereafker.  This  «ts  H 
suppose,  that  the  House  could  choose  iii 
ground  as  advantageoasiy  in  a  sunilsriih 
stance  as  in  the  present ;  to  soppose,  Atf 
some  knew  Mr.  Stockdale  would  bring  hk 
action  for  libel  while  the  House  wis  w$r 
ting,  and  that  the  House  would  therefisi 
have  the  opportunity  of  commeocing  ill 
resistance  ab  initio.  Suppose,  on  tkt 
other  hand,  the  action  were  commeneedl 
during  the  long  vacation,  proceeded  k 
with  the  greatest  activity,  and  pushed  oa 
to  judgment  before  the  House  again  mel; 
so  that  execution  had  either  been  leried, 
or  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  letied 
when  the  House  met: — what,  in  suck 
case,  would  become  of  their  threat  to  mn 
the  court  with  their  displeasure?  He 
same  appeal  to  compassion  on  the  ptit  of 
the  sheriff  would  again  be  made;  dw 
House  would  be  told  it  was  too  late  H 
commit  him,  and  to  dispute  any  of  tk 
proceedings,  and,  therefore,  it  would  sgak 
be  recommended  that  judgment  show  h 
allowed  to  go  by  default,  and  execution  sat 
fered ;  and  again  they  would  be  tMgtkU 
the  next  case  should  be  that  on  which  dwf 
should  no  longer  be  cowed.  The  hou. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  hit 
amendment. 

Mr.  Hume^  in  seconding  the  motioa 
said,  that  no  Member  of  the  House  vss 
more  interested  in  the  question  than  hioh 
self,  for  since  he  had  sat  in  Parliament  no 
roan  had  brought  forward  more  cases  of 
abuse,  in  which  evidence  was  elicitel 
which  might  be  considered  libellous*  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  powers  of  die 
House,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  natioo, 
would  be  destroyed  if  they  delayed  to  do 
those  acts  of  justice  which  the  interests  of 
the  nation  required.  They  might  as  weD 
shut  the  doors  of  the  House  (which,  faf 
the  way,  many  might  wish  to  do)  as  gift 
up  a  privilege,  by  the  exercise  of  which  so 
much  good  was  done,  and  likely  to  bo 
done  to  the  country.  He  was  very  anxi« 
ous  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  deliver  his  senti- 
ments on  the  present  question,  for  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  could  not  but  bear  in  mind  the  fery 
argumentative  speech  which  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  made  on  a  former  occasioa  ia 
defence  of  this  privilege,  which  he  wis 
now,  as  he  (Mr.  Hume)  inferred,  about 
to  give  up,  in — the  right  hon»  Banwet 
must  allow  him  to  say — a  most  dastardly 
manner.  The  House  would,  however,  no 
doubt,  hear  from  the  right  hon.  Oeptlfwnon 
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the  reasons  why  he  had  changed  his  opi- 
nions on  this  question.  If  he  remembered 
rightly,  the  right  hon.  Baronet»  on  the  oc- 
casion alluded  to,  recommended  the  com- 
niittal  of  the  individuals :  for  consistency's 
sfdce,  therefore,  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  state  his  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing the  present  course.  The  course  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  spoken  so  strongly  on  the  one 
side,  while  he  appeared  to  be  about  to  vote 
on  the  other,  had  also  struck  him  with 
much  surprise.  Afler  having  so  ably  de- 
molished the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord, 
he  expected  nothing  less  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  than  a  demolition  of  his 
motion  also ;  but  a  more  tame  and  milk- 
and-water  conclusion  he  had  never  heard. 
He  expected  that,  at  least,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  have  moved 
an  amendment  affirming  the  privileges  of 
the  House.  According  to  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  if  the  House 
acquiesced  in  it,  if  a  witness,  for  refusing 
to  give  evidence,  or  any  other  cause,  was 
committed  to  Newgate,  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  would  have  the  power  to 

1>ronounce  upon  the  exercise  of  its  privi. 
eges  by  that  House.  Every  court  in  the 
kingdom  had  the  power  of  maiutaining  its 
own  privileges  ;  and  surely  the  House  of 
Commons — the  highest  of  all — should 
have  the  same  power,  or  the  evil  effects  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  would  be  most 
serious.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  seconding  the  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  PeeU  even  had  he  not  been 
so  directly  appealed  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, would  have  felt  it  necessary  to  give 
his  opinion  on  this  question  to-night,  be- 
cause he  did  not  shrink  from  maintaining 
the  opinion  he  had  given  in  committee. 
He  had  advised  the  committee  to  the  best 
of  his  power,  and  he  should  advise  the 
House  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  with- 
out any  of  that  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences which  some  hon.  Members  had 
shown.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  chal- 
lenged him  to  prove,  that  his  present  course 
was  not  inconsistent  with  his  recorded 
opinions.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1837,  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  a  party  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  then  agreed  to  by  the 
House : — 

**  That  the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its 
reports,  votes,  and  proceedings,  as  it  shall  be 
necessary,  or  cooducive  to  the  public  interests, 
is  an  essential  incident  to  the  constitutional 
fiinctioos  of  Parliament,  more  especially  of 
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this  House,  as  the  representative  portion  of  it. 
That,  by  the  law  and  privilege  ot  Parliament, 
this  House  has  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  upon  the  existence  and  ex- 
tent of  its  privileges,  and  that  the  institution  or 
prosecution  of  any  action,  suit,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into 
discussion  or  decision  before  any  court  or  tri- 
bunal elsewhere  than  in  Parliament,  is  a  high 
breach  of  such  privilege,  and  renders  all  parties 
concerned  therein  amenable  to  its  just  displea- 
sure, and  to  the  punishment  consequent  there- 
on. That,  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assume 
to  deeide  upon  matters  of  privilege  inconsis- 
tent with  the  determination  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  thereon,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Parliament,  and  is  a  breach  and  contempt  of 
the  privileges  of  Parliament.'' 

These  were  the  resolutions  agreed  to  by 
the  House.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  hon. 
and  learned  the  Attorney-general  brought 
the  subject  of  the  petition  of  the  printers 
under  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
what  were  the  opinions  then  given.  [Mr. 
O* Council :  Hear.]  It  was  very  well  for 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  ex- 
claim "  Hear,  hear !"  but  what  was  the 
coarse  that  he  then  pursued,  and  what  waa 
the  language  then  used  ?  He  agreed  to 
the  appeal  then  made ;  and  he  then  stated 
that  they  could  so  far  make  a  very  favour- 
able case,  and  that  they  should  stop  short 
as  regarded  further  proceedings.  This 
was  the  opinion  that  he  then  gave.  He 
had  not  heard  without  great  regret,  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-general,  that  it 
was  advisable,  on  account  of  the  technical 
and  legal  difficulties  which  would  accom- 
pany any  other  course  of  proceeding,  to 
direct  the  servants  of  this  House  to  plead 
to  the  actions  that  had  been  brought 
against  them.  He  had  hoped  that  this 
House  possessed  sufficient  power  to  vin- 
dicate, by  its  own  exclusive  authority, 
without  the  aid  or  recognition  of  any  ex- 
trinsic jurisdiction,  their  privileges,  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  performance 
of  its  proper  functions,  and  even  to  its  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  He  was  aware  of  the  pre- 
cedent for  pleading  furnished  by  the  case 
of  Burdett  v,  Abbott ;  but  as  the  result  of 
the  proceedings  in  that  case  was  a  distinct 
confirmation,  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority,  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  judge  and  decide  in 
matters  of  privilege,  he  had  hoped  that  that 
precedent  rather  supplied  a  reason  for  the 
assumption  by  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  jurisdiction  which  it  admitted  to  exist, 
than  a  rule  for  the  repetition  of  the  course 
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which  was  then  followed.  Theie  objec- 
tion! were  made  by  him  at  the  com- 
tnencement  of  his  speech,  and  he  found 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  he  cnade  the 
following  remarks ; — 

"  By  the  course  recommended  by  the  Al- 
io rney- gen  era],  that  they,  by  the  instruction  to 
Iheir  officers  10  plead,  rirtuallysubmitled  a  de- 
cision on  their  piitilegei  to  a  courl,  the  head  of 
vhich  had  already  given  an  adTcrsc  decision 
with  regard  to  tliem.  If  that  decision  be  con- 
flnned,  their  next  step  would  be  an  appeal  to 
tfae  House  of  Lords;  and  thus  the  transfer  to 
a  co-ordinaie  bmnch  of  ihe  Legislature  of  that 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  nhtch  they  laid  claim 
for  themselves  in  matters  oF  privilege.  He  had 
every  confidence  that  jnsliee  would  be  done 
according  to  ihe  law  and  constitution  of  lUe 
country ;  but,  believing  tbut  Ihe  privilege  ol 
free  publication  was  essential  to  Ihe  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  functions,  he  could  noi,  without 
anxiety,  see  it  made  the  subject  of  litigation.* 

Several  Gentlemen  expressed  their  opi- 
nions on  this  subject,  and  there  was  a 
coniiderable  difTerencc  of  opinion  as  to 
the  course  which  it  was  most  advisable  to 
pursue.  Among  others,  the  noble  Lord, 
(John  Russell),  after  stating  that  he  agreed 
in  most  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
him,  stated  that 

"  He  did  nol  agree  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  they  should  not  allow  the  parties  lo  plead ; 
he  added,  that  he  did  not  think  thai,  by  so 
doing,  the  House  would  thereby  be  surrender- 
ing Ihe  power  and  authority  which,  in  the 
■ecand  resolution,  il  claimed  the  right  to 
exert  ."t 

On  (hot  occasion,  he  was  supported  iu 
the  view  that  he  had  taken  by  several  hon. 
Members,  and,  amongst  others,  by  a  high 
authority.  He  alluded  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last,  who  had  now 
charged  him  with  inconsistency,  and  with 
not  having  pointed  out  tlie  results  that 
were  likely  to  follow  the  course  ihcy  were 
then  about  lo  take.  He  had  not  only  done 
so,  but  it  was  also  clear  that  the  lion. 
Gentleman  himself  had  seen  before  him  ali 
that  was  likely  to  follow,  for  he  thus  con- 
eluded  his  speech  in  such  peculiar  lan- 
guage and  phraseology,  as  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  rival  him  in.  The  hon.  Member 
then  said, 

"  The  Irath  was,  that  this  wa«  : 
to  drag  Ihem  Ihruugh  the  mud  in 
pleasant  manner."! 
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Here  then  it  appeared,  that  the  hon. 
Member,  having  been  dragged  throtigb  the 
mud,  now  came  forward,  and  shook  hit 
muddy  locks  at  him,  and  asked, 

■'  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  of  the  pnib^le 
3SuIl,  as  you  state  that  you  anliclpated  what 
Foutd  follow,  if  Ihe  steps  were  taken  that  had 
been  pursued  f" 

Again,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Newark,  who  had  drawn  np  an  able 

iporton  tliis  subject,  and  who  had  been 

most  consistent  su  pporter  of  the  view  that 
he  had  taken  of  the  subject,  said  :— 

"  To  revert,  however,  to  ihe  question,  what 
would  be  ilie  puaiiiou  of  the  House  if  the  plea 
were  overruled.  His  opinion  was,  that  the 
Uuuse  would  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  (he 
greatest  difficully.  If  the  Attorney. general 
appeared  in  the  cnse,  and  argued  the  matter 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  undoubtedly  it 
would  be  something  tike  a  submission.  All 
the  courts  were  bound  to  acknowledge  th< 
privileges  of  that  House;  but  If  the  ease  were 
argued  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
the  court  mi^lil  determine  against  the  HoDse. 
He  would  recommend  the  Attomej-general, 
therefore,  not  to  argue  the  question,  but  to 
submit  il  to  the  court,  and  ask  for  judgsient 
If  the  court  pronounced  judf  oient  against  the 
resolution,  then  this  House  should  take  up  its 
proper  ground,  and  honourable  Meml>«rs  who 
would  not  stand  boldly  forward  in  defence 
of  their  privileges,  could  not  stand  up  for 
soy  other.  Honourable  Members  should  ht 
enabled  to  leave  to  their  successors  the  pri- 
vileges which  they  themselves  had  a  right  to 
enjoy."* 

He  thought  that  it  would  have  been  iofl. 
nitclybetter,ifthey  had  acted  on  their  reso- 
lution, and  committed  the  first  person  who 
had  infringed  the  privilege  of  tnat  House. 
Another  course  that  ihey  could  have  pur- 
sued was  that  defended  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxford,  and  other  boo. 
Genllemen.  The  third  course  was  that 
recommended  by  the  hon.  and  learned  thi 
Attorney-general,  and  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed. They  did  plead,  or  allowed  their 
officer  to  plead,  and  all  the  points  of  that 
plea  had  been  overruled  by  the  court, 
and  the  decision  hsd  been  against  them, 
And  what  would  be  the  state  of  public 
opinion  on  Ihesubjectp  Tlie  public OptaiOQ 
would  be,  that  they  bad  asked  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  to  give  its  decision  oa 
this  question,  involving  these  privileges: 
— thai  the  House  would  hare  availed  iltcir 
of  that  decision,  if  it  had  been  favouraUa 
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to  its  views ;  but  now  that  it  was  against 
them,  if  thej  took  the  course  that  was 
recommended  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  it  would  be  said^  that  having 
anlnnitted  your  case  to  the  court,  you 
would  have  availed  yourselves  of  the  judg« 
ment,  had  it  been  in  unison  with  your 
opinions,  but  as  it  was  adverse,  you  refuse 
to  abide  by  it.  Instead  of  holding  the 
court  and  tribunal  guilty  of  contempt,  that 
had  given  this  decision,  and  to  which  the 
House  had  allowed  the  appeal,  it  was  pro« 
posed  to  proceed  against  the  ministerial 
oflEkser^  who  was  to  be  placed  in  this  ano- 
malous situation— that  if  be  levied  in 
conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  court, 
that  House  would  commit  him  for  a  breach 
of  its  privileges ;  and  if  he  obeyed  that 
House,  and  did  not  levy,  the  Court  of 
Qaeen*s  Bench  would  commit  him  for 
disobedience.  It  would  be  more  consistent 
with  tba  boldness  of  proceeding  which  had 
been  recommended,  if  they  held  that  the 
court  and  tribunal  had  been  guilty  of 
contempt,  and  to  commit  them  if  they 
persisted,  instead  of  proceeding  against 
the  ministerial  officer,  who  was  bound  to 
dbey  the  orders  and  decisions  of  the  court. 
It  WSL3  a  bad  and  dangerous  example,  to 
set  to  direct  the  ministerial  officer  not  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land.  What  was  the 
course  that  the  House  had  pursued  ?  It 
submitted  to  the  tribunal ;  the  House  had 
the  power  of  stopping  the  proceedhigs  at 
once,  by  telling  the  individual  who  was 
]teintiff  in  the  cause,  that  he  had  no  right 
to  go  to  any  other  tribunal  than  that 
House,  as  it  was  the  only  judge  of  matters 
involving  its  privileges,  and  that  tf  he 
persisted,  he  would  be  committed  for  con- 
tempt. The  House,  however,  allowed  and 
instructed  its  officer  to  plead,  and  directed 
coonsel  to  appear  for  him  before  the  court. 
The  Attomey^general  appeared  and  argued 
the  case,  for  three  days,  in  the  most  able 
manner.  You  allowed  the  court  to  consider 
the  case,  and  to  believe  that  you  submitted 
the  matter  to  its  decision,  and  that  you 
was  a  willing  party  before  it;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  case,  he 
would  ask,  how  did  the  Attorney-general 
conclude  his  speech  to  the  court  ?  Why, 
in  a  manner  to  con6rm  such  an  opinion 
in  the  minds  of  the  judges.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  concluded  in 
these  words :  *'  My  Lords,  for  these  rea- 
sons, I  pray  judgment  for  the  defendants." 
It  was  proposed,  however,  that  the  officer 
who  acted  for  the  sheriff  of  London  should 


be  committed  if  he  levied  the  execution. 
Was  this  the  proper  step  to  take  after  the 
course  the  House  had  allowed  to  be  pur- 
sued ?  As  regarded  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  matter  under  consideration,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  be- 
lieved that  its  privileges  were  essential  to 
the  usefulness  of  Parliament,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  thev  could  sit  with  honour 
or  advantage  to  the  country  for  a  single 
evening  without  them.  If  they  might  be 
questioned  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  being 
questioned  in  every  subordinate  court  of 
judicature  in  the  empire.  If  they  allowed 
It  to  be  supposed  that  any  court  could 
determine  on  what  occasions  their  privi- 
leges were  justly  exercised,  they  only  held 
their  privileges  by  sufferance,  and  they 
had  better  attempt  to  suspend  the  exercise 
of  their  privileges  than  attempt  to  exercise 
them  at  all.  He  trusted  that  it  would 
not  be  supposed  that  he  would  hesitate 
to  give  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  or  that 
he  was  not  prepared  hereafter  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  vindicating  the  privi* 
leges  of  that  House,  but  he  would  not 
mix  up  that  question  with  another  totally 
separate  and  distinct,  and  encumber  it 
with  an  act  of  injustice  to  an  individual. 
They  should  also  consider  whether  they 
presented  the  best  ground  in  thus  refusing 
their  submission  to  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  law,  to  which  they  had  apparently  pre- 
sented their  case  for  decision.  The  report 
stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  com« 
mittee  to  submit  a  practical  question  to 
the  House,  of  which  the  decision  could 
not  be  postponed,  and  that  they  had  not 
yet  prepared  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  subject.  It  would  be  some  time 
before  this  report  was  ready,  but  what 
was  the  situation  in  which  the  House 
had  placed  itself?  He  believed,  that  out 
of  the  House,  nine  men  out  of  ten  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  opened  a  shop  for  the  sale 
of  Parliamentary  papers,  and  that  this 
proceeding  arose  out  of  that  ciroumstanca. 
It  might  appear  to  be  equally  open  to  ob- 
jection in  public  opinion  to  give  permis«> 
sion  to  open  a  place  for  the  sale  of  those 
papers,  as  having  directly  done  so  them- 
selves. Whether  this  had  misled  tlie  pub^. 
lie  mind  or  not,  be  would  not  say.  The 
question,  however,  was  whether,  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  information, 
and  notwithstanding  the  feeling  which  he 
thoi    it  prevailed  on  the  subject^  it  would 
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Here  then  it  appeared,  that  tbe  W 
were  made  by  him  at  the  com- 1  Member,  having  been  dragged  thronghAi 
ment  of  hii  speech,  and  he  Tound    mnd,  now  came  forward,  and  shook  b 
'  '    '        -•■    '  '    -■      mnddy  locks  at  him,  and  asked, 


which  WRI  then  followed.    Tbeie  objec- 1 

tiona -■-  '"■  *-=-  -*  •*■ ' 

niencemeni 

that,  at  the  conclution  of  it,  he  made  ihe 

following  remarks  :-~- 

"  By  the  course  recommended  by  the  At- 
torney-general, thai  they,  bf  the  instruction  lo 
their  officers  (o  plead,  rirtually  gnbmitted  a  de- 
cision on  their  privtlegea  to  a  court,  [he  bead  of 
which  had  already  given  an  adverse  decision 
with  regard  lo  Ibera.  If  that  decision  becon- 
flrmed,  their  next  step  would  be  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Ihiis  the  transfer  to 
acO'Onlinate  branch  of  [he  Legislature  of  that 
exclnsive  jurisdiclion  to  which  Ihey  laid  claim 
for  themselves  in  matters  of  privilege.  Hehad 
every  cocfideiice  that  justice  would  be  done 
according  lo  the  law  and  constitution  of  (he 
country ;  but,  believing  ibat  the  privilege  of 
free  publication  was  essential  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  Iheir  functions,  he  could  not,  without 
anxiety,  see  it  made  the  lubjeci  of  litigation.* 

Several  Gentlemen  expressed  their  opi- 
nions on  this  subject,  and  there  was  a 
considerable  difTerencc  of  opinion  as  lo 
the  course  which  it  was  most  advisable  to 
pursue.  Among  others,  the  noble  Lord, 
(John  Russell),  after  slating  that  lie  agreed 
in  most  of  Ihe  arguments  advanced  by 
him,  stated  that 

"  lie  did  not  agree  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  they  should  not  allow  the  parties  to  plead ; 
ha  added,  that  he  did  not  think  that,  by  «a 
doing,  the  House  would  thereby  be  surrender- 
ing the  power  and  authority  which,  in  the 
second  resolution,  it  claimed  the  right  tc 
exert."  t 

On  that  occasion,  he  was  supported  in 
the  view  that  hehad  taken  by  several  hon. 
Members,  and,  amongst  others,  by  a  high 
authority.  He  alluded  to  ihe  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last,  who  had  nov 
charged  him  with  inconsistency,  end  witi 
not  having  pointed  out  the  results  thai 
were  likely  to  follow  ihe  course  they  w 
then  about  to  take.  He  had  not  only  di 
so,  but  it  was  also  clear  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  had  seen  beTore  him  all 
that  was  likely  to  follow,  for  he  thus  con- 
cluded his  speech  in  such  peculiar  Ian- 
gttage  and  phraseology,  as  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  rival  him  in.  The  hon.  Member 
then  said, 


"  The  truth  was,  that  this  was  au 
to  drag  them  through  the  mud  in  a 
pleasant  manner."*! 


aiiempi 


Why  did  you  not  tell  ua  of  the  proUk 
result,  as  you  state  that  you  aaticipaled  «k« 
would  follow,  if  the  steps  were  taken  ibalbi 
en  puTsned  T" 

Again,  the  hon.  and  learned  Hcmbs 
for  Newark,  who  had  drawn  npaaiUt 
report  on  this  subject,  and  who  had  ba 
a  most  consistent  supporter  of  the  viewtW 
he  had  taken  of  the  subject,  said  :— 

"  To  revert,  however,  to  the  quMtiDii,*kt 
would  be  the  posiiiouof  the  Home  if  theptn 
were  overruled.  His  opinion  was,  that  Ik 
House  would  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  tk 
greatest  difficulty.  If  the  Attorney-gencnl 
appeared  in  the  cnse,  end  argued  the  lUils 
on  the  part  of  tbe  House,  un<)oubtedlj  il 
would  be  sometiiing  like  a  subtniwioD.  Al 
llie  courts  were  bound  to  acknowledge  Al 
privileges  of  that  House;  but  if  the  cast  wm 
argued  before  llie  Court  of  Queen's  BsMJi, 
the  court  raiyhl  determine  against  the  Uwa- 
He  would  recommend  the  Attorney-gnenl, 
therefore,  not  to  argue  the  question,  bo!  lo 
submit  it  to  the  court,  and  ask  for  jMfpmit 
If  ihe  court  pronounced  judgment  aguarttht 
resolution,  then  this  House  ahould  takenp  in 
proper  ground,  and  honourable  Mmbcn  akt 
would  not  stand  boldly  forward  in  deftaoi 
of  their  privileges,  could  not  ataiiil  Dp  Sm 
any  other.  Honourable  Members  sboutd  bi 
enabled  to  leave  to  their  successors  the  pit 
vilegei  which  they  Ihemselres  had  a  right  It 
enjoy."" 

He  thought  that  it  would  hare  been  infi- 
nitely better,  if  they  had  acteij  on  ibeirnw- 
lulion,  and  committed  the  first  person  «ba 
had  infringed  the  privilege  of  that  Hook 
Another  course  that  ihey  could  ha»e  par- 
that  defended  by  his  bon.  Fnead 
itieniber  for  Oxford,  and  other  bout. 
tlemen.  The  third  course  waa  that 
ded  by  the  hon,  and  learned  ihl 
Altorney-general,  and  which  bad  been  fol- 
lowed.  They  did  plead,  or  allowed  thnt 
officer  lo  plead,  and  all  the  points  of  thit 
plea  had  been  overruled  by  the  couit, 
and  the  decision  had  been  against  ibsM. 
And  what  would  be  the  state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject?  The  public  opioiM 
would  be,  that  they  bad  asked  the  Conrt 
of  Queen's  Bench  to  give  its  deciaton  oa 
this  question,  involving  these  privilegvt: 
— that  the  House  would  hsTe  availed  ilatlf 
of  that  decision,  if  it  had  been  ravoimbb 
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to  iU  Tiews ;  but  now  that  it  was  against 
tbem,  if  thej  took  (he  course  that  was 
recommended  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  it  would  be  said,  that  having 
anbmitted  your  case  to  the  court,  you 
would  have  availed  yourselves  of  the  judg* 
ment,  had  it  been  in  unison  with  your 
opinions,  but  as  it  was  adverse,  you  refuse 
to  abide  by  it.  Instead  of  holding  the 
court  and  tiibunal  guilty  of  contempt,  that 
had  given  this  decision,  and  to  which  the 
House  had  allowed  the  appeal,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  proceed  against  the  ministerial 
officer,  who  was  to  be  placed  in  this  ano- 
malous situation-*that  if  be  levied  in 
conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  court, 
that  House  would  commit  him  for  a  breach 
of  its  privileges ;  and  if  he  obeyed  that 
House,  and  did  not  levy,  the  Court  of 
Queen*s  Bench  would  commit  him  for 
disobedience.  It  would  be  more  consistent 
with  the  boldness  of  proceeding  which  had 
been  recommended,  if  they  held  that  the 
court  and  tribunal  had  been  guilty  of 
contempt,  and  to  commit  them  if  they 
persisted,  instead  of  proceeding  against 
the  ministerial  officer,  who  was  bound  to 
dbey  the  orders  and  decisions  of  the  court. 
It  was  a  bad  and  dangerous  example,  to 
set  to  direct  the  ministerial  officer  not  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land.  What  was  the 
course  that  the  House  had  pursued  ?  It 
submitted  to  the  tribunal ;  the  House  had 
the  power  of  stopping  the  proceedings  at 
once,  by  telling  the  individual  who  was 
plaintiff  in  the  cause,  that  he  had  no  right 
to  go  to  any  other  tribunal  than  that 
House,  as  it  was  the  only  judge  of  matters 
involving  its  privileges,  and  that  tf  he 
persisted,  he  would  be  committed  for  con* 
tempt.  The  House,  however,  allowed  and 
instructed  its  officer  to  plead,  and  directed 
counsel  to  appear  for  him  before  the  court. 
The  Attomey*general  appeared  and  argued 
the  case,  for  three  days,  in  the  most  able 
manner.  You  allowed  the  court  to  consider 
the  case,  and  to  believe  that  you  submitted 
the  matter  to  its  decision,  and  that  you 
was  a  willing  party  before  it;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  case,  he 
would  ask,  how  did  the  Attorney-general 
conclude  his  speech  to  the  court?  Why, 
in  a  manner  to  confirm  such  an  opinion 
in  the  minds  of  the  judges.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  concluded  in 
these  words :  *'  My  Lords,  for  these  rea- 
sons, I  pray  judgment  for  the  defendants." 
It  was  proposed,  however,  that  the  officer 
who  acted  for  the  sheriff  of  London  should 


be  committed  if  he  levied  the  execution. 
Was  this  the  proper  step  to  take  after  the 
course  the  House  had  allowed  to  be  pur- 
sued ?  As  regarded  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  matter  under  consideration,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  be- 
lieved that  its  privileges  were  essential  to 
the  usefulness  of  Parliament,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  thev  could  sit  with  honour 
or  advantage  to  the  country  for  a  single 
evening  without  them.  If  they  might  be 
questioned  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  being 
questioned  in  every  subordinate  court  of 
judicature  in  the  empire.  If  they  allowed 
it  to  be  supposed  that  any  court  could 
determine  on  what  occasions  their  privi. 
leges  were  justly  exercised,  they  only  held 
their  privileges  by  sufferance,  and  they 
had  better  attempt  to  suspend  the  exorcise 
of  their  privileges  than  attempt  to  exercise 
them  at  all.  He  trusted  that  it  would 
not  be  supposed  that  he  would  hesitate 
to  give  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  or  that 
he  was  not  prepared  hereafter  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  vindicating  the  privi* 
leges  of  that  House,  but  he  would  not 
mix  up  that  question  with  another  totally 
separate  and  distinct,  and  encumber  it 
with  an  act  of  injustice  to  an  individual. 
They  should  also  consider  whether  they 
presented  the  best  ground  in  thus  refusing 
their  submission  to  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  law,  to  which  they  had  apparently  pre- 
sented their  case  for  decision.  The  report 
stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  com« 
mittee  to  submit  a  practical  question  to 
the  House,  of  which  the  decision  could 
not  be  postponed,  and  that  they  had  not 
yet  prepared  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  subject.  It  would  be  some  time 
before  this  report  was  ready,  but  what 
was  the  situation  in  which  the  House 
had  placed  itself?  He  believed,  that  out 
of  the  House,  nine  men  out  of  ten  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  opened  a  shop  for  the  sale 
of  Parliamentary  papers,  and  that  this 
proceeding  arose  out  of  that  circumstance* 
It  might  appear  to  be  equally  open  to  ob- 
jection in  public  opinion  to  give  permis- 
sion to  open  a  place  for  the  sale  of  those 
papers,  as  having  directly  done  so  them- 
selves. Whether  this  had  misled  the  pub.* 
lie  mind  or  not,  he  would  not  say.  The 
question,  however,  was  whether,  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  information, 
and  notwithstanding  the  feeling  which  he 
thought  prevailed  on  the  subject^  it  would 
N2 
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made  use  of  theiic  rights  and  privileges, 
and  he  could  only  say,  that  if  they  did 
not  possess  them,  they  would  be  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition.  But  not  only  these 
prifileges,  but  every  privileg  that  they 
possessed  might  be  over-ruled  on  the  same 
ground,  if  they  submitted  in  this  case; 
and  this  was  admitted  by  his  noble  Friend, 
and  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  What  was 
become  of  their  privilege  of  freedom  from 
arrest?  What  was  to  become  of  their 
privilege  of  summoning  witnesses  to  their 
bar,  and  of  calling  for  the  production  of 
papers  and  records,  and  of  committing 
persons  from  the  bar  of  the  House?  But 
suppose  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Queen*s  Bench  to  say,  vou  can  punish 
persons  for  breaches  of  privilege  in  proper 
cases,  but  we  must  determine  what  are 
proper  cases.  Now  suppose  the  case  of 
a  person  committed  for  equivocation  at 
the  bar  and  who  brings  his  action  ;  sup- 
pose a  plea  to  be  put  in,  which  plea  is 
over- ruled,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is 
called  upon  to  pay  damages.  Such  might 
have  been  the  result  in  the  case  of  Sir  F. 
Burdett  v.  Abbott,  if  judgment  hid  been 
given  for  the  plaiotifr.  If  the  plea  then 
put  in  had  been  over-rulvd,  and  they  had 
allowed  the  case  to  go  to  the  Sheriff's 
Court  to  estimate,  instead  of  the  amount 
being,  as  in  the  present  instance,  only 
100/.,  it  would  probably  have  been  5,000/. 
Would  the  House  have  allowed  these 
damages  to  be  paid  }  Would  they  have 
allowed  their  mace  to  hare  been  seize  J  I 
and  taken  in  execution  in  that  case  ?  t 
That  was  an  action  against  iJie  Speaker  of  I 
that  House,  and  supposing  an  adverse 
judgment  had  l>een  given  by  the  court.  \ 
would  the  House  have  allowed  the  sheriff- 
to  have  entered  that  House,  and  seize  tlie 
mace,  which  would  indeed  have  become  a 
bauble  in  such  a  case  ?  Would  it  have 
allowed  the  sheriff  to  have  seized  the  j 
Speaker's  chairs  and  tables  and  other 
furniture,  in  liquidation  of  such  damages  ? 
The  House  would  ha%'e  given  the  sheriff 
of  Middlesex  orders  not  to  levy  such  ex- 
ecution, and  if  he  did  they  wo*.iid  have 
committed  him.  Why  was  a  distinctioa 
now  drawn  between  the  two  cases  ?  His 
noble  Friend  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
botli  said,  that  in  this  case  their  privileges 
had  been  improperly  annulled  by  the 
Court  of  Queco*s  Bench.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  said,  that  he  regretted, 
that  the  Attorney-general  bad  been  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  the  case,  and  that  the 


order  of  the  House  for  bim  to  put  in  t 
plea  for  the  defendant  hftd  led  to  de 
ulterior  inconvenience.  The  right  In 
Baronet  also  said,  that  he  would  sot 
advise  an  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Clii» 
ber ;  he  would  not  adriae  a  declanUR| 
law,  or  an  enacting  law  on  Uie  tnbjicL 
To  be  consistent,  then,  in  the  view  thalk 
had  taken  of  the  case,  he  should  ban 
advocated  the  course  which  was  recoai 
mended  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Newark,  and  his  hm. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  BridporL  Tht 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tarn  worth,  hoi- 
evcr,  took  this  line  of  argument,  '*  Yot 
need  not  have  appeared  to  the  case ;  joi 
might  have  resisted  in  the  6rst  instaaoe; 
but  it  is  too  late  to  do  so  now."  Tk 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  under  a  rerygrett 
delusion  on  the  subject  when  he  used  sick 
an  argument ;  as  there  could  be  no  poi* 
sible  ground  of  complaint,  nor  could  tin 
case  be  made  worse  by  putting  In  a  pletii 
either  case.  What  had  the  right  boo. 
Geuileman  said  on  the  subject  of  pyblic 
opi.oion?  He  said,  that  they  couU  not 
carry  public  opinion  in  their  fanNir  bf 
committing  the  sheriff  to  custody.  Now, 
it  was  important  for  them  to  coasideT 
whether  they  would  have  had  public  mmo* 
ion  in  their  favour  if  they  had  pursued  the 
course  recommended  by  the  right  boa. 
Gentleman.  In  the  first  instance,  cooU 
they  have  committed  with  effect  Mr, 
Stockdale  ?  Whut  was  the  course  pur- 
sued in  the  case  of  Sir  F.  Burdett  ?  The 
House  gave  orders,  that  a  plea  ahoold  be 
put  in ;  and  the  public  would  have  made 
its  own  remarks,  aud  would  not  hare  sap- 
ported  the  House  with  its  opinion  if  they 
had  not  allowed  the  Speaker  to  plead  lo 
the  action.  They  would  hare  asked,  why 
should  not  the  same  course  be  pursoed  ia 
the  present  crisis  ?  Would  not  the  paUic 
have  said,  that  they  did  not  place  the 
same  coo6dence  in  the  Court  of  Queeoe 
Bench  and  the  other  courts  of  jnatioe  is 
their  predecessors  had  done.  But  if  thej 
had  not  entered  an  appearance  in  tha 
case,  and  filed  a  plea  in  answer  to  the 
declaration,  judgment  woald  have  gone 
by  default.  If  they  wished  to  atop  the 
action  at  the  commencement,  Jt  waa  aot 
by  committing  the  pUiniitf,  aa  he  atill 
might  have  gone  on  with  his  case;  aod  if 
a  plea  had  not  been  entered,  a  judgiMDl 
would  have  been  obtained  ai  a  matler  of 
coarse.  The  right  hon.  GeaUeiBaa^  ia 
support  of  his  opinioi^  had  foolid   i 
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puMge  from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Litlledmle,  to  the  effect^  that  there  wa8  no 
doubt  as  to  the  House  being  sole  judge  in 
cises  of  contempt;  bat  if  the  cases  were 
alloired  to  be  submitted  to  the  courts  of 
OommoD  law,  then  the  case  became  dif- 
ftrtnt;  but  Lord  Durham  showed,  that 
ha  entertained  directly  the  op|)ostte  opin- 
ioa  in  the  cases  of  the  King  v.  Patys  and 
the  King  v.  Curry.  He  thought,  that 
they  were  in  a  favourable  situation  by  hav- 
ing adopted  every  mode  of  avoiding  a  colli- 
sion, and  by  applying  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Dench,  in  expectation  of  that 
court  respecting  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  In  connnnalion  of  this  opinion, 
be  would  refer  to  what  look  place  in  the 
convention  Parliament,  when  Chief  Jus- 
tice Pemberton  and  Mr.  Justice  Jones 
were  brought  to  the  bar  for  the  unrighteous 
decision  which  ihey  gave ;  and  they  de- 
clared, that  if  the  House  had  pleaded 
at  bar,  instead  of  pursuing  the  course 
that  they  did,  that  they  would  have 
given  a  different  decision  in  the  matter. 
The  mistake  was  in  the  terms  of  the  plea. 
If  they  had  pleaded  in  bar  they  would 
have  decided  in  their  favour,  for  God  for- 
bid that  they  should  decide  against  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  (Emmons.  Sup- 
pose that  the  case  had  terminated  the 
other  way — that  there  had  been  judgment 
for  the  defendant—would  not  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  have  rejoiced  at  the  line 
of  conduct  which  had  been  pursued  ? 
Supposing  also  that  Mr.  Stockdale  had 
been  committed,  he  would  have  applied 
for  a  habeas  corpus ;  and  if  he  had  re- 
mained in  prison,  still  the  action  would 
have  continued,  and  a  writ  to  levy  damages 
would  have  issued,  and  it  would  have  been 
for  the  House  to  say  whether  it  should 
have  been  admitted  or  resisted.  The  dif- 
ficalty  was  unexpected,  and  why?  Be- 
cause it  was  unexpected  that  a  court  of 
common  law  would  have  taken  upon  itself 
to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  House.  It 
was  a  circumstance  which  the  constitotion 
had  not  anticipated,  and  for  which  no 
remedy  had  been  provided.  Since  West- 
minster-hall had  existed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  infamous  judgments  in  the 
King  t^  Williams,  and  Day  r.  Topham, 
which  had  disgraced  the  reigns  of  Charles 
2iid  and  James  2nd,  the  judges  had  uoi- 
fornlj  respected  the  privileges  of  the 
HoiKse.  He  was  bound  to  say,  then,  and 
to  my  conacientiously,  that  in  bis  firm 
opiBM  tin  deeiakm  io  Stockdale  v.  Htn« 


sard  was  totally  contrary  to  law,  and  that 
it  involved  a  usurpation  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  flagrant 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  As  to  the  question  of 
their  having  submitted  their  privileges  to 
the  court  by  their  pleading  to  the  actionp 
he  would  suggest  this  case: — Suppose  a 
Member  of  the  House  to  have  been  com* 
milted  for  words  spoken  in  his  place  in 
the  House»  and  that  he  were  to  bring  an 
action  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment. 
The  Speaker  (for  against  him  the  action 
would  be  brought),  would  be  obliged  to 
plead,  and  the  court  would  then  have 
jurisdiction.  The  Speaker  might  plead, 
that  the  Member  had  been  voted  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  by 
reason  of  words  spoken,  and  that  he  was, 
therefore,  committed  to  the  Tower;  there 
would  be  a  demurrer  to  the  plea,  and  the 
defendant  must  join  in  demurrer;  but 
should  it  be  said,  that  in  that  case, 
because  they  were  so  far  compelled  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  they  therefore  gave  up  all  power 
and  control  over  Members  of  that  House? 
The  two  cases  were  identical,  because 
there  must  be  an  appearance  entered  by 
the  defendant,  a  plea,  demurrer,  and  re- 
joinder in  demurrer;  and  if  judgment 
were  given  against  the  defendant  in  that 
action,  would  the  right  boo.  Baronet  op- 
posite say,  "  Now,  the  next  time  I  cer- 
tainly will  not  submit,  but  now  we  have 
pleaded,  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  are  in  the  nature  of  arbi- 
trators. We  have  subnutted  to  their 
arbitration,  and  it  would  be  ungracious  for 
us,  after  that,  not  to  submit  to  their  juris- 
diction." He  begged  to  say,  however, 
that  it  was  a  mere  fallacy  to  say»  that  be- 
cause a  party  pleaded  the  authority  of  any 
body  to  do  any  act,  there  was  a  submis- 
sion to  the  tribunal  before  which  the  plea 
was  pleaded  of  the  whole  authority  of  that 
body.  If  the  law  were  admitted  to  be  so, 
it  might  be  that  the  defendant  might  jus- 
tify under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  said  that  by  that  course 
he  would  submit  to  the  court,  whether  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  any  right 
to  legislate  in  this  land.  Thus,  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  He  concurred  with  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  one  point,  and  thought 
that  they  could  not  recede  from  their  own 
act  with  propriety.  He  might  hope  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  might  be  reversed;  but  be  coald 
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not  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  course 
attended  with  so  mach  peril;  for  by 
bringing  a  writ  of  error  they  would  at 
once,  by  what  then  became  their  own 
voluntary  act,  submit  themselves  entirely 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  What 
was  the  next  course  which  had  been  sug- 
gested ?  It  had  been  said,  that  a  decla- 
ratory act  might  be  passed.  He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  however,  that 
Buch  a  proceeding  would  be  highly  inex- 
pedient, because  he  took  the  law  to  be 
abundantly  clear  already ;  and,  besides, 
even  if  they  were  to  carry  such  a  measure 
through  this  House,  he  knew  not  what 
reception  it  might  meet  with  elsewhere. 
There  was  this  other  strong  objection  to 
it,  however,  that  if  the  House  were  by 
such  a  proceeding  to  admit  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courty  they  could  not  afterwards 
say  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  was 
illegal.  The  next  suggestion  was,  that 
an  enabling  act  might  be  adopted ;  but 
he  considered  that  that  would  be  still  more 
objectionable  and  still  more  humiliating, 
because  they  would  be  acquiescing  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
that  they  had  no  such  privileges  as  they 
contended  for,  except  such  as  that  court 
chose  to  allow — that  was  to  say,  that  that 
court  were  to  be  the  judges  of  all  their 
privileges.  The  present  judges  said,  that 
the  House  might  examine  witnesses  and 
do  various  other  acts,  and  that  its  Mem- 
bers were  free  from  arrest,  but  he  knew 
not  what  their  successors  might  be  dis- 
posed to  decide ;  for  the  predecessors  of 
the  existing  court  had  declared  that  Par- 
liament alone  had  the  power  of  inquiring 
into  and  of  deciding  upon  their  own  privi- 
leges. If,  therefore,  the  present  judgment 
were  admitted,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
where  the  current  which  ran  against  them 
might  stop.  What  was  then  to  be  done  ? 
It  was  said,  that  the  next  time  any  such 
action  was  brought,  the  House  would 
commit  the  plaintiff;  but  even,  if  that 
coarse  were  to  be  pursued,  the  action 
might  still  be  continued  according  to  law. 
What  was  to  become  of  the  damages  in 
the  present  case?  If  they  were  to  be  paid, 
he  supposed  that  they  would  not  be  paid 
out  of  Mr.  Hansard's  pocket,  and  he  ex- 
pected that  he  should  find  it  as  an  item 
in  the  miscellaneous  estimates.  There 
would,  then,  be  a  vote  to  pay  the 
damages;  they  would  then  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  the 
xi  time    that    any   actioa    of    this 


description  was  brongfat  they  wM 
commit  the  plaintiff.  But  aappw 
that  they  were  to  do  so,  they  would  ast 
stop  the  action.  Whether  they  pleaU 
or  not,  there  would  be  judgment  mgnA 
them.  There  would  be  an  atsetsmentof 
damages,  and  they  would  be  called  npn 
to  say  whether  they  should  be  paid ;  toi 
he  begged  to  ask  most  respectfully,  bot 
they  would  be  in  a  better  sitaation  upss 
the  execution  of  that  judgment  than  tkj 
now  were  ?  He  said,  that  they  would  be 
in  a  worse  position,  because  they  wooU 
have  a  judgment  against  them  in  whiek 
they  had  acquiesced.  He  felt,  that  tk 
other  course  recommended  by  the  hoi. 
Member  for  Newark  was  also  full  of  diCi- 
culty.  He  owned,  that  his  mind  bd 
vacillated  upon  the  subject^  and  while  be 
thought,  that  there  was  any  other  com 
which  could  be  adopted  or  recomnwDded, 
he  would  never  recommend  that  either  of 
those  modes  of  proceeding  shoald  be  d^ 
termined  upon.  He  saw^  however,  thit 
the  House,  by  pursuing  the  coarK  pi^ 
posed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet»  vueU 
place  itself  in  a  position  of  as  mmA  dffi- 
culty  and  of  as  much  danger  as  they  woe 
now  placed  in.  They  would  have  puUic 
opinion  strongly  against  them^  and  the 
resistance  which  they  would  offer  woiU 
only  be  after  having  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  by  their  own  act«  Then 

were  those  who  said,  that  th  is  was  a  neceswy 
privilege  of  the  House,  and  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  vis 
improperly  given,  and  who  thoogbtt  thtt 
Mr.  Stockdale  ought  not  to  have  obUUDod 
these  damages,  and  ought  not  to  have 
put  the  money  into  his  pocket ;  thitf  it 
was  contrary  to  law ;  and  that  if  the 
Queen's  Bench  had  issued  an  order  lo 
levy  the  damages,  it  was  issuing  an  illegal 
order ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  wen 
bound  to  believe,  that  the  law  had  baeo 
violated  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
This  was  most  undoubtedly  a  seriotncikis 
in  which  they  were  involved.  He  would 
not  make  any  observation  which  would  he 
in  the  least  degree  disagreeable  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  for  he  had  a 
most  profound  respect,  and  the  greatest 
regard  and  esteem,  for  all  the  judges  of 
that  court ;  but  he  must  say,  in  Tindica* 
tion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  diis 
House,  that  this  crisis  had  not  been  pro- 
duced by  any  act  of  their  own  ;  but  now, 
not  only  had  the  Queen's  Bench  dedaiad, 
that  the  privileges  of  the  Hoose  n%h|  kt 
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nturped,  but  that  they  had  a  right  to  as- 
tail  the  privileges  of  the  Hoose,  Mr. 
Justice  Patteson^  above  all  others^  laid 
down  the  rale,  that  if  a  declaration  dis- 
elosed  any  circumstance  over  which  the 
court  had  jurisdiction,  although  it  should 
appear,  that  the  act  was  done  by  the  au- 
thority of  either  House  of  Parliament,  the 
court  had  a  right  to  be  judges  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  House.  This  was  a  most 
alarming  dictum.  The  constitution  had 
provided  no  speciGc  remedy  for  such  an 
evil ;  but  he  thought,  that  the  least  diffi- 
culty now  would  be,  the  determination 
that  some  plan  ought  to  be  adopted. 
There  was  one  point  on  which  he  thought 
objections  might  fairly  be  raised,  and  he 
thought,  that  upon  this  the  community 
at  large  would  take  part  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  say,  that  it  was  for  their 
own  advantage,  that  the  judgment  should 
be  opposed.  The  court  said,  that  they 
might  print  658  copies  of  any  work,  or 
report,  or  document,  which  they  pleased, 
for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  that  House, 
and  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  do  so,  and 
that  any  ill  effect  which  arose  from  such 
a  course  would  be  damnum  absque  injurid : 
but  was  not  any  injury  so  conveyed  as 
likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  person, 
against  whom  theimputation  was  conveyed, 
as  if  it  were  produced  by  the  general  pub- 
lication of  the  work.  Who,  however,  was 
the  hero  upon  that  occasion — who  was 
the  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  public 
against  that  House?  He  was  no  other 
than  the  author — the  publisher  of  the 
**  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,"  a  work 
so  bad  in  itself,  that  when  an  action  at 
law  was  brought  against  him  in  reference 
to  it,  he  pleaded  his  own  infamy,  and  al 
kged  that  the  work  was  so  immoral,  that 
the  contract  which  was  alleged  could  not 
be  supported,  and  the  plaintiff  must  fail 
in  his  action.  The  jury  in  that  case,  on 
the  view  of  the  book  and  of  the  infamous 
prints  in  it,  found  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant, on  the  ground,  that  it  was  an 
obscene  publication,  and  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  morals  of  the  country.  He  asked 
then,  whether  it  were  likely,  that  they 
could  ever  enter  upon  this  subject  under 
circumstances  in  which  they  could  calcu- 
late upon  public  opinion  being  with  them  ? 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  thev  ought  to  assert  their 
rights.  He  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
come  forward  upon  this  occasion.  He 
kild  looked  louna  and  lOQnd,  and  most 


anxiously  so,  to  point  out  any  other 
course  which  could  be  adopted,  but  he 
could  find  none  better  than  that  suggested 
by  the  amendment  which  had  been  moved, 
for  which  therefore  he  should  give  his 
vole. 

Mr.  Pemberton  stated,  that  the  course 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(the  Attorney  General)  had  taken  upon 
this  subject  had  been  most  inconsistent, 
for,  from  the  very  first  day  in  which  he 
had  declared  his  opinion  in  the  committee 
to  the  last,  he  had  insisted  again  and 
again,  that,  adopt  what  course  they  might 
—let  them  pass  a  declaratory  Act  or  an 
enabling  Act — there  was,  nevertheless,  one 
course  they  ought  at  all  events  to  discard  as 
not  worthy  of  consideration.  ''What  I  ''said 
thehon.and  learned  asserterof  theprivileges 
of  Parliament,*'  will  you  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  decision  of  the  judges,  argue  it 
for  three  whole  days  at  their  bar,  and  con- 
sent to  take  the  chance  of  their  judgment 
in  your  favour  ?  Can  you  do  all  this,  and 
then  can  you — in  common  decency  can 
you — turn  round  upon  them,  and  tell  the 
people  of  England  that  you  have  con- 
sented to  abide  by  this  chance ;  that  you 
do  not  complain  of  the  damages  awarded 
against  you  being  excessive,  but  that  you 
do  complain  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  is  against  you?''  Had  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  he  asked,  from 
first  to  last  expressed  until  that  night  any 
other  opinion  than  this  ?  He  and  others 
who  were  of  his  opinion,  had  voted  for  the 
resolutions  of  1837,  because  they  asserted, 
that  a  prosecution  against  an  officer  of 
that  House,  for  the  publication  of  its 
papers  under  its  own  order  was  contrary 
to  law,  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
that  House ;  they  supported  tnose  resolu- 
tions for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  them 
to  the  test,  and  defying  the  power  which 
it  was  now  sought  to  be  assumed.  They 
were  now  ready,  as  they  ever  had  been, 
to  concur  in  any  measure  the  House 
might  consider  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  on  it  the  power,  which  he 
contended  they  had  not  by  any  privilege 
they  possessed,  or  any  means  of  enforcing 
any  privilege  they  possessed,  of  protect- 
ing all  persons  acting  under  them  from 
criminal  or  other  proceedings  in  courts  of 
justice.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite,  had  been  leading  them  through 
this  case  for  the  last  two  years,  and  now 
that  it  had  terminated,  they  were  at  the 
very  opposite  points  of  the  compass.  They 
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dact  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  but  the 
public  must  be  kept  in  ignorance,  or  in- 
formation rendered  to  them  anonymously 
of  the  facta  ascertained  and  reported 
against  him.  The  observation  equally 
applied  to  a  minister,  whom  it  was  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  House  to  watch  and 
control.  Look  at  the  abuses  which  the 
House  had  exposed,  and  the  alterations 
they  had  made  in  the  law.  They  had 
abolished  the  slave-trade ;  they  had  cor- 
rected the  errors  and  inconveniences  which 
bad  arisen  in  the  course  of  time  in  cor- 
porations; they  had  altered  the  Poor-laws. 
He  need  not  detain  the  House  by  further 
enumeration ;  but  how  were  they  to  satisfy 
the  country  respecting  the  necessity  and 
e65ciency  of  their  legislation  ?  How  were 
they  endeavouring  to  do  so,  or  how  could 
they  do  so,  but  by  the  publication  of  their 
reports?  Did  they  want  to  know  what 
would  be  the  situation  of  this  House  if  the 
lawyers  of  Westminster  hall  prescribed 
the  limits  of  their  power?  Let  them 
read  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Stock- 
dale  V.  Hansard.  No  public  exposure  of 
the  grounds  of  their  proceedings  would  be 
permitted.  They  had  come  to  a  new  era, 
as  it  struck  him,  by  this  decision  of 
Stockdale  v.  Hansard.  He  had  heard, 
with  regret,  Members  of  that  House  do 
themselves  injustice.  They  said  they  were 
the  judges  of  their  own  privileges,  and 
allowed  that  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment was  distinct  from  the  common  law ; 
bat  Members,  even  of  the  first  intelli- 
gence, seemed  to  attach  undue  considera- 
tion to  the  merely  legal  bearings  of  this 
question.  There  might  be  technical  con- 
siderations mixed  up  with  it,  on  which  the 
information  of  practical  lawyers  was  ne- 
cessary; but  the  main  question  depended 
not  on  technical  rules,  nor  on  the  con- 
fined views  which  belonged  to  practical 
lawyers,  but  on  constitutional  grounds, 
What  was  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— what  were  the  powers  necessary  to  dis- 
charge their  difficulties — and  by  what  tri- 
bunal were  they  to  be  determined  ?  These 
were  questions  not  to  be  decided  by  law- 
yers, but  by  men  conversant  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  He  would  be 
glad  to  know  if  the  state  of  the  legal  busi- 
ness of  this  country  permitted  time  and 
opportunity  to  the  judges  of  the  land  to 
enter  into  practical  constitutional  ques- 
ions  afTeettng  the  privileges  of  that 
nse.     Where  had  they  condescended 


to   acquire  the  necessary  infonnatiofi  to 
enable  them  to  judge  of  each  quetUons! 
Was  it  reasonable,  when  the  Hoase  wn 
bestowing  time  and  laboar  in  making  ia- 
quiries,  and  giving  subjects  full  discossioo, 
that    their  judgment  of  what    the  pah. 
lie  necessities  required  to  be  commani* 
cated  to  the  country  should  be  aet  aside 
by  the  iudges    sitting    in    Weatminster 
Hall  ?     It  was  plain,  that  the  basiness  of 
the  country  could  not  be  carried  on  under 
such   circumstances.     A   right    Hon.  aad 
learned  Friend,  who  spoke  early  in  the 
debate,  had  called  their  attention  to  the 
circumstances   under  which   this   inquiry 
had  arisen.  He  ventured  to  think — he  did 
it  with   real  respect — but   he    could  not 
control  his   understanding,  when  he  was 
satisfied,  after  deliberate  consideration  of 
this  subject— he  fully  believed,  that  there 
was  no  pretence  to  call  the  report  which 
had  been   brought  in  question,    a   libel 
when   published   by  any    one«    itill   less 
being  published  by  order  of  that  House. 
He  knew  that  Captain  Baylis    had  been 
held  guilty  of  no  offence  in  the  paNidi- 
tion  of  a  letter  relative  to  the  abates  in 
Greenwich   Hospital.     By  the  theory  of 
the  Constitution  the  Commons  of  England 
were  all  in  that  House.     Even  Chief  Jus- 
tice Holt,  the  enemy  of  pririlege,  said, 
"  Truly  you  can't  believe  that  one  t^om 
contains  the  whole  Commons  of  Eogfaad, 
but,  they  are  virtually  there  by  their  Repie- 
sentatives."    No  law  of  libel  conid  ettnd 
to  such  a  case.    Where  matters  of  con- 
mon  and   public  interest  were   involved, 
nothing  reflecting  upon  individaals  cooM 
constitute   a  libel.     But  when   commis- 
sioners were  appointed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  prisons  of  Orett 
Britain,  for   the  express  purpose   of  le- 
gislation, he  asked   were  the  people  of 
England  not  generally  interestecT  in  those 
inquiries?  Had  their  gaols  conduced  totte 
public  advantage  or  otherwise  ?    Should  it 
be  said  that  they  might  publish  a  trial  in  a 
court  of  justice   where   A.   and  B.  were 
concerned,  but  that,  when  Parliament  di- 
rected  an  inquiry  into  the  general  manage- 
ment of  prisons,  by  an   almost  judieral 
oflficer,  and  published  the  results,  that  Ae 
contents  of  those  reports  might  be  a  IM. 
Should  it  be  said  that  the  Commons  of 
England,  upon  subjects  of  universal  iot^ 
est,  should  not  communicate  with  eikAi 
other,  while  every  tradesman  might  write 
letter^  filled  with  libels  from  beghininfftd 
end,   no  matter  into  whose  bands  w&f 
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inig;ht  pass,  if  the  extent  were  not  mis- 
chievous and  wanton,  and  beyond  what 
the  occasion  required  ?  Who  should  de- 
cide, in  the  case  of  Parliament,  what 
the  occasion  required  ?  Who  had  charge 
of  the  interests  of  the  public?  Not 
the  judges.  Their  duties  were  much  more 
limited.  They  were  not  to  inquire  what 
the  luw  ought  to  be,  or  to  ascertain  its  de- 
fects with  a  view  of  amendment,  but  to 
administer  the  law  as  it  is ;  and  they  were 
deserting  their  functions  when  they  in- 
quired into  the  authority  of  that  House. 
Upon  a  subject  of  universal  interest,  which 
enp:aged  the  most  careful  attention  of 
Parliament,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  inquire,  and  to  lay  the  results  of  their 
examination  before  the  House.  For  what 
purpose  ?  That  they  might  be  kept  se- 
cret ?  This  particular  inquiry  was  under 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
What  was  the  machinery  by  which  Par- 
liament was  to  place  it  before  the 
public  ?  By  the  reports  placed  upon  that 
Table.  An  intelligent  commissioner  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  a 
gaol.  What  did  he  discover  in  it?  That 
in  some  one  ward  or  part  of  the  prison, 
there  were  confined  together  a  roan  of  the 
worst  description,  a  tad  of  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  another  who  was  only  impri- 
soned for  fourteen  days,  and  whose  of- 
fence, therefore,  roust  have  been  trifling. 
In  that  one  room  they  were  all  found,  and 
in  that  place  a  book  calculated  to  make 
the  inpriident  guilty,  and  he  who  was 
guilty  tenfold  worse.  Thus  it  was,  that 
the  commissioners  found  a  prison  con- 
verted from  a  place  which  ought  to  be  for 
punishment — for  true  punishment  and 
subsequent  amendment — into  a  place  in 
which  the  passions  were  inflamed,  which 
had  already  been  too  strong ;  and  the 
mischief  was  increased  even  where  it  might 
be  supposed  that  it  would  be  temporarily 
suppressed,  and  permanently  diminishea. 
In  that  place  were  found  four  books  of  the 
roost  obscene  description.  He  had  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  one  of  them,  but  did  not 
intend  to  produce  it ;  he  had  left  it  in  the 
library  up  stairs,  but  if  he  read  the  letter 
froru  Dr.  Bayley  to  the  author  of  it,  the 
House  would  understand  of  what  character 
it  was.  Dr.  Bayley  had  been  told  that  it 
was  tt  scientific  work,  and  had  been  asked 
to  allow  the  book  to  be  dedicated  to  him ; 
and  be  consented,  if  it  were  published  de- 
prived of  some  passages.  Some  time  after- 
wards however,  it  was  published  with  the 


objectionable  portions,  and  Dr.  Bayley  then 
wrote  to  Dr.  Robertson,  the  author,  to  the 
following  effect :  —  "  That,  about  six 
years  before.  Dr.  Robertson  had  written  a 
work,  and  previous  to  its  publication,  had 
requested  permission  to  dedicate  it  to  him 
(Dr.  Bayley).  That  hehad  consented tosuch 
request,  on  condition  that  it  was  published 
with  the  omission  of  certain  passages. 
That,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  date  of 
this  letter,  a  friend  of  his  had  shown  him 
a  third  edition  of  the  work,  in  which  there 
were  many  passages  of  the  worst  nature. 
That  he  could  not  express  what  he  thought 
when  he  saw  the  obscenity  of  the  work, 
though  he  remembered  that  he  had  been 
requested  to  allow  it  to  be  dedicated  to 
him.  That,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
a  work  in  gross  violation  of  every 
principle  of  decency  and  decrnim.^ 
So  hry  then,  for  the  indecency  cf  that 
book,  which  Dr.  Bayley  had  not  dis- 
covered sufficiently  soon,  but  which,  ^vlicn 
he  had  ascertained,  he  did  not  hesitate 
thus  to  denounce  it.  What,  then,  \vn% 
done  to  promote  its  circulation  and  sale  ? 
The  work  was  published  with  Dr  Bayley*s 
letter  prefixed  to  it,  and  with  that  were 
given  plates,  such  even  as  the  roost  pro- 
fligate, he  would  venture  to  say,  could  not 
see  without  surprise.  He  had  not  ima- 
gined, he  could  not  conceive  a  greater 
degree  of  grossness  than  what  was  to  be 
found  in  the  t>ook,  which  was  described 
to  the  jury  as  one  for  which  100/. 
damages  ought  to  be  given  as  a  scientific 
book.  The  commissioners  made  a  report. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Were  they  to 
keep  this  a  secret  from  the  roan  to 
whoro  misconduct  was  imputed?  Wasjt 
not,  on  the  contrary,  their  duty  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  for  denial  and  expla- 
nation ?  The  libel,  as  it  was  called,  was 
published.  It  was  handed  to  the  corpo- 
ration  of  London,  as  they  were  in  some 
degree  affected  by  the  statement.  The 
corporation  of  London  made  a  report  con-^ 
trauicting  some  parts  of  the  report.  No 
doubt  the  corporation  believed  fully  the 
truth  of  that  which  they  were  induced  to 
represent  to  the  Government.  Then  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  refer  the 
statement  of  the  corporation  to  the  com- 
missioner, in  order  that  he  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  giving  an  explanation. 
Thus  it  was,  that  the  first  report  was  made 
the  subject  of  the  first  action,  as  the  se- 
cond report  was  made  the  subject  of  the 
second  action.     And  yet   Lord  Denman 
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asked,  what  had  this  to  do  with  the  regu- 
lation of  prisons  ?  It  might,  indeed,  be 
asked  what  but  that  had  to  do  with  it  ? 
Was  it  not  a  part  of  the  regulation  of 
prisons  well  deserving  of  their  attention  ? 
In  what  could  the  public  feel  more  deeply 
interested,  than  that  a  lad  who  had  fallen 
into  temptation  and  to  crime  should  not, 
by  his  confinement  in  one  of  their  prisons, 
be  rendered  one  of  the  worst  of  criminals  ? 
Was  it  not  a  part  of  the  prison  discipline, 
which  they  ought  to  know  of,  how  indivi- 
duals passed  their  term  in  gaol  ?  how  the 
gaolers  performed  their  duties?  What 
belonged  more  to  the  discipline  of  a 
prison  than  the  amusements  or  the  occu- 
pations of  the  prisoners  ?  But,  first.  Lord 
Denman  said,  this  did  not  relate  to  prison 
discipline ;  and  secondly,  he  said,  even  if 
it  did,  why  give  Mr.  Stockdale's  name? 
Now,  he,  on  the  contrary,  asked  what 
would  be  the  value  of  the  report  ?  What 
credit  would  be  given  to  it,  if  the  case  were 
that  of  an  anonymous  person.  What 
justice  would  it  be  to  a  man  to  allow  a 
report  against  his  character  to  be  circu- 
lated amongst  658  persons  ? — thus  to  give 
it  every  publicity,  and  yet  not  put  it  forth 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  directly  the  crimi- 
nality with  which  he  was  charged. 
He  would  beg  to  say,  that  much  which 
had  been  said,  and  much  which  they  had 
heard  upon  the  subject,  was  founded  in 
error.  It  had  been  said,  might  the  House 
of  Commons  libel  whom  they  pleased  ? — 
what  motive  had  the  House  of  Commons 
to  libel  an  individual— what  inducement 
could  the  House  of  Commons  have  for 
such  a  proceeding,  when  its  only  object 
could  be  to  prosecute  nothing  but  what 
was  for  the  public  good?  But  then  it  had 
been  said,  a  man  should  not  be  left  with- 
out a  remedy.  Now,  in  the  little  experi- 
ence he  had  had  in  that  House,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  matters  were 
published  by  them  which  reflected  upon 
the  interests  of  individuals,  he  believed 
that  if  it  were  found  that  their  interests 
were  undeservedly  affected  by  them^  that 
the  indifidual  so  affected  would  and  must 
obtain  practical  justice  from  that  House. 
Supposmg  that  an  individual  had,  from 
information,  wrongfully — supposing  him 
wilfully  to  have  misled  the  House— why, 
could  not  the  House  commit  him  for  doing 
so?  That  House  would  allow  no  witness 
with  impunity  to  tell  a  falsehood  to  them, 
whether  the  perfloii  was  on  his  oath  or  not,  | 


They  would  not  permit  an  indiridaal  to 
libel  intentionally  another.  But  sup- 
posing that  the  House  of  Commons  had, 
for  some  public  purpose,  authorised  a  cer- 
tain publication,  and  that,  through  its 
means,  a  party  had  suffered  loss,  then,  in 
that  case,  he  was  sure  that  the  House 
would  not  refuse  remuneration.  He  did 
not  believe  that  a  party  injured  by  them 
would  be  left  by  them  unredressed.  He 
believed  that  it  would  be  found  that  more 
strict  justice  would  be  done  by  them  than 
would  be  given  by  any  court  of  law.  He 
denied  that  the  jurisdiction  of  that  House 
was  incompatible  with  j  ustice ;  he  believed 
the  reverse.  An  action  having  been 
brought  against  Mr.  Hansard,  he  defended 
himself;  the  House  took  no  part  in  it. 
What  then  was  the  first  matter  that  oc- 
curred ?  In  this  case,  the  jury  found  that 
the  publication  was  obscene,  as  it  had 
been  represented.  Lord  Denman  summed 
up  to  the  jury  in  that  case;  he,  too,  de- 
clared that  the  book  was  obscene,  as  it 
had  been  represented.  In  that  case,  when 
an  appeal  was  made  upon  the  merits  of 
the  publication  and  of  its  publisher,  a 
special  jury  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  de- 
clared that  the  man  who  published  such 
a  work  was  entitled  to  nothing.  And  yet 
they  were  there  charged  with  doing  injus- 
tice, for  having  taken  measures  to  prevent 
a  man  pocketing  100/.,  because  they  had 
said  that  which  a  jury  had  since  declared 
—that  he  had  published  an  obscene  book. 
But  this  was  a  case  which  might  be  de« 
cided  upon  its  merits ;  and  yet  Lord  Den- 
man thought  it  to  be  his  duty  in  con- 
nexion with  it  to  make  a  strong  declara- 
tion with  respect  to  the  privileges  of  that 
House.  He  firmly  believed,  that  if  there 
was  a  man  who  was  above  courting  popu- 
larity, or  whose  feelings  could  be  less  in- 
fluenced by  an  improper  display  of  it.  Lord 
Denman  was  that  man.  He  believed  that 
Lord  Denman  was  not  insensible  to  public 
favour ;  but  then,  he  was  a  man  of  such 
high  honour,  that  to  be  acceptable  and 
grateful  to  him,  it  must  follow  the  discharge 
of  a  public  duty.  He  thought  his  Lordship's 
motives  to  be  pure,  and  of  his  honesty  oa 
was  certain.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  energetic  mind,  and  he,  therefore, 
expressed  himself  in  strong  terms.  He 
spoke,  for  instance,  of  that  House  pub- 
lishing libels.  They  had  the  declaration 
of  the  noble  Lord ;  but  who  were  to  be 
the  judges  of  the  fact  ?  Was  that  House 
to  have  no  authority  iu  the  publicatioD  of 
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any  matters  whatever  which  they  might 
deem  of  importance  for  puhlic  purposes  ? 
What  were  they  to  do  ?    They  could  not 
pass  by  the  first  court  of  justice  promul- 
gitiDg  the  opinion  that  they  published 
natters  without  any  just  right  or  pretence. 
The  noble  Lord  necessarily  called  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  to  the  state  of  the 
law«  and  the  committee  which  they  ap- 
pointed directed   their  attention   to  this 
case.    The  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  had 
said,  that  the  House  had  been  misled  by 
two  learned  Members.    He  did  not  doubt 
bat  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  was  thus 
alloded  to,  but  who  was  the  other  he  could 
not  imagine.  He  had  laboriously  collected 
aU  that  which  he  thought  the  committee 
ought  to  know.    He   had    received  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  from  the  en- 
lightened intelligence  of  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers, but  particularly  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  and  the  right  hon.  the 
Member  for  Montgomeryshire,  who  was 
neTcr  absent  upon  any  one  occasion,  and 
never  refused  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  that 
House.    That  which  he  collected  he  pre- 
sented to  the  committee,  and  he  certainly 
held  oat  no  inducement  to  them  to  come 
to  particular  resolutions.     If  the  docu- 
ments which  he  collected  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  prove  that  the  House  possessed 
the  privileges,  which  he  was  now  convinced 
it  had,   he  should  most  willingly  have 
stated  that  to  be  the  result  of  his  labours. 
This  matter  had  been  well  and  closely 
sifted  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  by  Sir 
William  Follett,  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
and  by  the  Attorney-general,  and  he  never 
submitted  anything    to    the  committee, 
until  it  had  first  been  considered  out  by 
the  committee.    Sir  W.  Follett  had  made 
no  suggestions,  from  which  he  disagreed. 
So  far  was  he  from  instructing;  others,  that 
what  he  had  done  was  read  over  in  his 
chambers,  by  them  who  met  him  there. 
So  far,  then,  was  his  committee  from  being 
misled  by  two  hon.   Members,  that  no 
Member   of  the    committee    could  have 
been  misled — and  he  must  say,  there  was 
no  diligence  which  he  could  bestow  upon 
the  case,  that  was  not  patiently  and  sedu- 
lously given  to  it.    The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  softened  many  paragraphs  in  the 
report  presented  to  the  committee,  and 
he  had  added  to  it  that  most  important 
paragraph,    soliciting  the  House  to  pay 
great  attention  and  bestow  caution  in  the 
publication    of  their  reports.    That  was 
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presented  to  the  House,  and  he  maintained 
that  it  would  be  found  to  be  sustained  by 
legal  authority,  even  to  its  least  point. 
He  had  never  stated  anything  in  his  reso- 
lutions, for  which  there  was  not  distinct 
authority  to    be    found   in  almost  every 
sentence.     Fie  felt  most  confident,  that  if 
the   House  and   the  committee  would  go 
through  them  line  by  line,  they  would  be 
found  to  be  supported  by  the  law  and 
the    constitution    to    the  fullest    extent. 
The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  pronounced 
in  favour  of  that  which  was  tne  basis  of 
Parliamentary  privilege  in  terms — namely, 
that  the  House  possessed  privileges  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  functions  requisite  for 
the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  that  it 
had  no   privileges  beyond  that.    What 
member  would  not  pretend  to  have  a  re* 
gard  for  the  public  interests — and  who 
could  pretend  to  less  than  that?     The 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  admitted,  that 
their  privileges  were    rightly  possessed, 
and  that,  when  necessary,  they  could  be 
lawfully  exercised  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   But  to  whom  and  before  whom 
were  they  to  establish  that  necessity? 
The  whole  question  turned  upon  that. 
The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  admitted 
that  the  House  had  the  privileges.     It 
must  have  them,  when  it  had  great  public 
duties  to  discharge ;  but  then  it  was  idle 
to  tell  them  that  they  had  those  privileges, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  they  found  a 
judge  to  ask  them  when  the  case  for  ex- 
ercising them  arose — ''Where  was  the 
necessity  ?"    Was  it  by  them  or  by  others 
the  point  was  to  be  discussed  as  to  the 
necessity  for  exercising  their  privileges? 
If  he  were  to  say  to  them,  they  were  all 
at  liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  to 
act  without  restraint,  if  they  could  satisfy 
him  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  unli- 
mited freedom,  that  made  the  thing  at 
once  a  burlesque.     It  was  admitted  that 
the  House  had  the  power,  if  there  was  a 
necessity  for  its  exercise ;  but,  then,  if  the 
House  were  not  to  judge  of  that  necessity, 
of  how  little  use  would  it  be.    The  House 
and  the  judges  agreed  on  the  one  point; 
but  the  difference  between  the  judges  and 
the  House  arose  as  to  who  was  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  point  of  necessity.      Were 
they  to  find  that  point  determined  there, 
or  by  others  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
House  ?    That  House,  when  a  report  was 
made  to  them,  had  come  to  certain  reso- 
lutions. Now,  he  must  say,  that  he  wished 
well  to  the  present  Government,  though  he 
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was  perfectly  unconnected  with  it;  and 
feeling  favourably  towards  it,  he  must  re- 
mark, that  he  did  believe,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  suffer  more,  and  he  could 
not  help  saying,  not  without  some  justice, 
from  its  abandonment  in  this  case  of  the 
highest  public  duty  with  which  it  was 
charged,  than  from  anything  else.  He 
did  not  believe,  from  everything  that  he 
had  seen,  that  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  interfered  in  this  matter  from  any- 
thing like  a  party  bias,  although  their 
proceedings  had  a  strong  party  tendency. 
That  tendency  was  to  bring  down  strong 
condemnation  on  the  Government,  for 
pursuing  a  course  by  which  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  put  in 
peril.  That  the  Government  had  induced 
the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt  certain 
resolutions,  pledging  them  to  pursue  a 
certain  line  of  conduct,  and  then,  having 
done  this,  they  held  the  Parliament  up  to 
contempt  by  declaring  that  its  resolutions 
were  not  proper  to  be  acted  upon.  What- 
ever might  be  the  propriety  of  these  reso- 
lutions, they  now  found  themselves  taunted 
that  they  dare  not  act  upon  them.  An 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Wakley)  who  was  near 
him,  had  observed,  that  if  the  sheriff 
were  committed  by  them,  he  supposed 
his  coroner  would  follow  next.  He  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Government ; 
but  he  never  could  be  a  party  to  the 
threat  which  they  had  held  out.  He 
thought  that  the  House  of  Commons  hav- 
ing come  to  a  resolution,  should  carry  it 
into  effect,  and  never  go  an  iota  beyond 
it.  He  was  not  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons declaring  that  it  would  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  nor  of 
making  that  determination  public.  But 
after  what  had  now  occurred,  what  reli- 
ance, he  asked,  did  they  expect  would  be 
placed  in  any  resolution  which  they  passed. 
He  hoped  that  this  question  would  be 
decided  with  calmness  and  with  deli- 
beration— that  no  passion  would  enter 
into  their  proceedings — that  they  would 
show  themselves  above  resentment — that 
their  power  and  their  authority  would  be 
enforced  without  acrimony  or  displeasure; 
but  then,  having  deliberately  resolved,  let 
them  firmly  do  their  duty.  The  public 
mind  had  been  much  abused  upon  this 
subject ;  but,  then,  how  were  they  to  look 
for  having  the  public  with  them,  when  it 
was  understood  that  they  had  abandoned 
their  resolutions?  They  said  that  this 
pri\ilcgc  was  necessary  to  the  performance 


of  their  duty.  They  placed  their  charac- 
ter before  the  world  on  the  truth  of  that 
declaration — they  were  called  upon  to  act 
and  they  flinched !  They  dared  not  to 
follow  up  their  own  resolution.  He  agreed  in 
the  words  which  had  been  said,  that  pub- 
lic opinion  was  the  strength  and  power 
of  that  House.  Public  opinion  was  often, 
for  a  short  time,  mistaken.  Those  who 
honestly  discharged  their  duty,  must  even 
be  prepared  to  stand,  for  a  time,  against 
public  opinion.  He  might  be  aHowed, 
however,  to  say  that  the  House  would 
have  crushed  the  adverse  opinion  ;  if  they 
had  performed  that  which  he  thought  to 
be  their  duty,  and  that  which  those  on 
the  other  side  thought  so  too.  If  they  were 
confident  in  their  own  resolutions,  if  they 
did  not  waver  in  their  mind,  if  they  had 
not  changed  their  own  opinions,  and 
fallen  into  vacillation  of  conduct,  they 
would  now  be  before  the  public  mind  in  a 
very  different  state.  He  did  believe,  and 
he  meant  it  without  any  disrespect  to  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  that  if  other 
Parliaments  had  shown  timidity  equal  to 
that  now  exhibited,  the  privileges  of  the 
House  would  long  since  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
referred  to  a  part  of  his  own  speech,  in 
which  he  had  recommended  that  the  pro- 
per course  to  be  adopted  was  to  punish 
the  person  bringing  the  action,  by  com- 
mittal. As  to  the  report  of  his  own 
speech,  which  was  in  the  Mirror  of  Par- 
liament, he  must  take  that  opportunity  of 
saying  there  were  expressions  used,  and 
language  ascribed  to  him,  against  which 
he  protested,  and  that  had  never  been  ut- 
tered by  him  in  that  House.  He  had  not 
consented  to  that  course  which  the  Attor- 
ney-general had  proposed.  He  thought 
he  had  said  that  he  entertained  a 
very  different  impression  respecting  the 
course  proposed,  and  that  which  was 
felt  regarding  it  by  the  Attorney-general, 
for  the  tendency  of  all  tribunals,  and  he 
did  not  except  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  to  extend  their  jurisdiction.  There 
were  no  tribunals  who  had  so  extended 
their  jurisdiction  so  much  as  the  courts  of 
justice.  The  courts  of  justice  had  in  fact 
repealed  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  courts 
of  law  in  Westminster  had  continually 
extended  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  now  there 
was  something  to  prove  that  they  desired 
to  be,  as  compared  with  the  House  of 
Commons — the  paramount  power.  The 
question,  then,  was  this — was  the  House 
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of  Commons  or  the  Courts  of  Westminster 
to  be  the  paramoant  power  of  the  State  ? 
Whmt  was  the  foandation  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  of  Parliament  ?    It  was, 
that  the  high  character  of  that  House  was 
to  be  maintained — it  was,  that  they  were 
to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  first  tribunal  for 
correcting  and  restraining  all  others — that 
they  should  be  the  terror  and  the  dread  of 
all  evil-doers  in  other  public  offices ;  but 
they  were  now  in  that  state,  that  they 
never  could  again  be  useful  and  beneficial 
to  others^  as  they  had    been.     He  had 
wished  them  to  maintain  that  dignity  which 
had  been  found  so  useful  to  the  people. 
When  the  course  was  proposed  by  the 
Attorney-general  which  had  been  adopted, 
he  suggested  that  the  Speaker  do  write  to 
the  judge.     He  knew  that  was  an  irregular 
course,  and  that  the  judge  was  not  bound 
to  take  notice  of  it.     There  would^  how- 
ever, have  been  an  advantage  in  adopting 
it.    Though  he  said  he  had,  upon  that 
occasion, disagreed  with  his  learned  Friend, 
and  warned  him  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
case  terminating  in  the  way  it  had  done, 
yet   he  could   not  say  that  his   learned 
Friend  did  wrong  as  Attorney-generalj  in 
the  proceeding  he  adopted,  because  it  was 
a  strictly   legal   course.     Language  had 
been  used  on  the  other  side  with  regard  to 
their  proceedings,  which  was  not  worthy 
of  the  occasion.     Did  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend   (Mr.  Pemberton)  know   that  no 
other  course  could  be  taken  to  stop  the 
action  ?  There  was  not  a  word  or  sentence 
uttered  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
that  was  not  completely  destitute  of  sound 
argument.     That  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  spoken  of  Mr.  Hansard  having 
sent  a  card  of  invitation  to  the  plaintiflfto 
discuss  this  case  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  A 
card  of  invitation,  forsooth  !  Mr.  Hansard 
was  dragged  before  the  court  by  a  legal 
process.     What  was  meant,  then,  by  a 
card  of  invitation  to  the  plaintiff?     Did 
it  mean  that  Mr.  Hansard  unnecessarily 
opposed  the  plaintiff.    The  defendant  was 
dragged  before  the  court,  he  resisted  the 
attempts  made  against  him — he  tried  to 
slop  the  proceeding — he  protested  against 
the    jurisdiction — and    now,   was    it    to 
be  said,    that   it  was  not   common  jus- 
tice   in  the  defendant  to  refuse  to    bow 
down  before  the  judgment  against  him  ? 
The  defendant,  at  every  step    of   the 
proceeding,  had  protested  against  the  ju- 
risdiction  of  the  court,    and   yet  it  was 
said  that  the  stones  of  Westminster-hall 


would  cry  out,  unless  Mr.  Hansard,  after 
keeping  Stockdale  at  arm'slength  through- 
out the  proceedings,  now  went  and  paid 
the  damages  without  further  dispute.  The 
action  could  not  be  stopped  unless  by  the 
plea,  and  how  could  that  be  considered 
an  invitation  to  the  plaintiff?  If  it  was 
an  invitation  at  all,  it  was  an  invitation  to 
be  off.  The  course  taken  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney-general  was 
a  strictly  legal  course,  but  there  was  not 
the  slightest  pretence  for  saying  that  he 
conceded  one  jot— and  he  (Mr.  Wilde) 
was  so  astonished  to  hear  what  was  said 
in  the  Committee  on  this  subject,  that  he 
thought  it  right  to  move  an  amendment 
declaring  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  At- 
torney-general had  no  tendency  to  restrict 
the  privileges  of  the  House.  It  would  be 
recollected  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pem- 
berton and  Mr.  Justice  Jones  placed  the 
defence  of  their  conduct  in  the  case  of 
Jay  V,  Topham,  one  of  the  Sergeants-at- 
arms,  because  a  plea  similar  to  that  which 
was  made  in  the  case  of  '*  Stockdale  v, 
Hansard "  had  not  been  made  :—  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Pemberton— 

''When  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons  distinctly  afiicmed,  that  an 
order  of  the  House  was  pleadable  in  bar 
to  any  action  for  an  arrest  under  it,  and  also 
that  this  House  was  a  superior  court  of  a 
higher  nature  than  the  King's  Bench,  and 
of  greater  authority,  and  that  the  King's 
Bench  had  nothing  to  do  to  inspect  the 
actions  of  this  House;  and  disclaimed  the 
court  having  questioned  the  legality  of  the 
order  or  the  power,  but  only  whether  the 
party  had  properly  pursued  the  order.'* 

Sir  T.  Jones  said — 

'*  If  the  defendant  had  produced  a  copy 
of  the  journal  that  would  have  been  sufficient, 
no  judge  would  have  been  so  silly,  or  impru« 
dent  at  least,  to  have  said  that  had  not  been  a 
good  and  sufficient  authority." 

After  reading  those  observations,  could 
any  man  say  that  the  defendant,  pleading 
in  bar  that  the  action  complained  of  was 
done  under  legal  authority,  did  anything 
which  amounted  to  a  concession  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court?  He  had  at  the 
time  expressed  his  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  House  ;  and 
had  suggested  another  not  strictly  legal, 
but  which  was  not  illegal,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  greater  evils.  Therefore,  as  far 
as  his  authority  was  concerned, the  Govern- 
ment knew  what  was  the  probable  conse- 
quence of  the  step  they  had  determined  on. 
It  was  now  said^  that  the  question  had 
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askedy  what  had  this  to  do  with  the  regu- 
lation of  prisons  ?     It  might,  indeed,  be 
asked  what  but  that  had  to  do  with  it  ? 
Was  it  not  a  part  of  the  regulation  of 
prisons  well  deserving  of  their  attention? 
In  what  could  the  public  feel  more  deeply 
interested,  than  that  a  lad  who  had  fallen 
into  temptation  and  to  crime  should  not, 
by  his  confinement  in  one  of  their  prisons, 
be  rendered  one  of  the  worst  of  criminals  ? 
Was  it  not  a  part  of  the  prison  discipline, 
which  they  ought  to  know  of,  how  indivi- 
duals passed  their  term  in  gaol  ?  how  the 
gaolers  performed  their  duties?      What 
belonged   more  to    the  discipline  of  a 
prison  than  the  amusements  or  the  occu- 
pations of  the  prisoners  ?    But,  first,  Lord 
Denman  said,  this  did  not  relate  to  prison 
discipline;  and  secondly,  he  said,  even  if 
it  did,  why  give  Mr.  Stockdale's  name? 
Now,   he,  on  the  contrary,  asked  what 
would  be  the  value  of  the  report  ?    What 
credit  would  be  given  to  it»  if  the  case  were 
that  of  an  anonymous  person.      What 
justice  would  it  be  to  a  man  to  allow  a 
report  against  his  character  to  be  circu- 
lated amongst  658  persons  ? — thus  to  give 
it  every  publicityy  and  yet  not  put  it  forth 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  directly  the  crimi- 
nality   with     which    he    was    charged. 
He  would  beg  to  say,  that  much  which 
had  been  said,  and  much  which  they  had 
heard  upon  the  subject,  was  founded  in 
error.     It  had  been  said,  might  the  House 
of  Commons  libel  whom  they  pleased  ? — 
what  motive  had  the  House  of  Commons 
to  libel  an  individual— what  inducement 
could  the  House  of  Commons  have  for 
such  a  proceeding,  when  its  only  object 
could  be  to  prosecute  nothing  but  what 
was  for  the  public  good?  But  then  it  had 
been  said,  a  man  should  not  be  left  with- 
out a  remedy.     Now,  in  the  little  experi- 
ence he  had  had  in  that  House,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  matters  were 
published  by  them  which  reflected  upon 
the  interests  of  individuals,  he  believed 
that  if  it  were  found  that  their  interests 
were  undeservedly  affected  by  them,  that 
the  individual  so  affected  would  and  must 
obtain  practical  justice  from  that  House. 
Supposmg  that  an  individual  had,  from 
information^  wrongfully — supposing    him 
wilfully  to  have  misled  the  House— why, 
could  not  the  House  commit  him  for  doing 
so?    That  House  would  allow  no  witness 
'     h  impunity  to  tell  a  falsehood  to  them, 
er  the  persoq  was  on  his  oath  or  not, 


They  would  not  permit  an  indhridaal  Is 
libel    intentionally    another.      Bat  nfh 
posing  that  the  House  of  Commont  M, 
for  some  public  purpose,  authorised  a  cm- 
tain  publication,  and    that,   throu^  in 
means,  a  party  had  sufiered  loss,  thaOy  h 
that  case,  he  was  sure  that  the  Horn 
would  not  refuse  remaneration.     He  Si 
not  believe  that  a  party  injured  by  thea 
would  be  left  by  them  unredressed.    He 
believed  that  it  would  be  found  that  umr 
strict  justice  would  be  done  by  them  than 
would  be  given  by  any  court  of  law.    He 
denied  that  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Hooie 
was  incompatible  with  j  ustice ;  he  bdieved 
the    reverse.     An    action     having   bees 
brought  against  Mr.  Hansard,  he  defended 
himself;   the  House  took  no   part  in  it 
What  then  was  the  first  matter  that  oc- 
curred ?     In  this  case,  the  jury  found  that 
the  publication  was  obscene,  as  it  hsd 
been  represented.  Lord  Denman  sammed 
up  to  the  jury  in  that  case ;  he,  too^  de- 
clared that  the  book  was  obscene,  as  it 
had  been  represented.     In  that  case,  wiies 
an  appeal  was  made  upon  the  merits  of 
the  publication  and  of  its    puUkkr,  t 
special  jury  ofthe  county  of  Afiddksex  de- 
clared that  the  man  who  published  such 
a  work  was  entitled  to  nothing.    And  yet 
they  were  there  charged  with  doing  inju- 
tice,  for  having  taken  measures  to  prevent 
a  man  pocketing  100/.,  because  they  had 
said  that  which  a  jury  had  since  decland 
—that  he  had  published  an  obscene  book. 
But  this  was  a  case  which  might  be  de* 
cided  upon  its  merits ;  and  yet  Lord  Des- 
man thought  it  to  be  his  duty  in  coo- 
nexion  with  it  to  make  a   strong  decUfi- 
tion  with  respect  to  the  privileges  of  that 
House.    He  firmly  believed,  that  if  tbeie 
was  a  man  who  was  above  courting  popu- 
larity, or  whose  feelings  could  be  less  in- 
fluenced by  an  improper  display  of  it,  Loid 
Denman  was  that  man.     Fie  believed  that 
Lord  Denman  was  not  insensible  to  public 
favour;  but  then,  he  was  a  man  or  sod 
high  honour,  that  to  be  acceptable  and 
grateful  to  him,  it  must  follow  the  discharge 
of  a  public  duty.  He  thought  his  Lorddiip's 
motives  to  be  pure,  and  of  his  honesty  no 
was  certain.     He  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  energetic  mind,    and   he,   therefore, 
expressed  himself  in  strong  terms.    He 
spoke,  for  instance,  of  that  House  pub- 
lishing libels.    They  had  the  declaratioo 
of  the  noble  Lord ;  but  who  were  to  be 
the  judges  of  the  fact  ?    Was  that  House 
to  have  no  authority  in  the  publication  of 
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any  matters  whatever  which  they  might 
deem  of  importance  for  pablic  purposes  7 
What  were  they  to  do  ?  They  could  not 
pass  by  the  first  court  of  justice  promul- 
gating the  opinion  that  they  published 
matters  without  any  just  right  or  pretence. 
The  noble  Lord  necessarily  called  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  to  the  state  of  the 
law^  and  the  committee  which  they  ap- 
pointed directed  their  attention  to  this 
case.  The  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  had 
said,  that  the  House  had  been  misled  by 
two  learned  Members.  He  did  not  doubt 
but  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  was  thus 
alluded  to,  but  who  was  the  other  he  could 
not  imagine.  He  had  laboriously  collected 
all  that  which  he  thought  the  committee 
ought  to  know.  He  had  received  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  from  the  en- 
lightened intelligence  of  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers, but  particularly  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  and  the  right  hon.  the 
Member  for  Montgomeryshire,  who  was 
never  absent  upon  any  one  occasion,  and 
never  refused  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  that 
House.  That  which  he  collected  he  pre- 
sented to  the  committee,  and  he  certainly 
held  out  no  inducement  to  them  to  come 
to  particular  resolutions.  If  the  docu- 
ments which  he  collected  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  prove  that  the  House  possessed 
the  privileges,  which  he  was  now  convinced 
It  had,  he  should  most  willingly  have 
stated  that  to  be  the  result  of  his  labours. 
This  matter  had  been  well  and  closely 
sifted  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  by  Sir 
William  Follett,  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
and  by  the  Attorney-general,  and  he  never 
submitted  anything  to  the  committee, 
until  it  had  first  been  considered  out  by 
the  committee.  Sir  W.  Follett  had  made 
no  suggestions,  from  which  he  disagreed. 
So  far  was  he  from  instructine;  others,  that 
what  he  had  done  was  read  over  in  his 
chambers,  by  them  who  met  him  there. 
So  far,  then,  was  his  committee  from  being 
misled  by  two  hon.  Members,  that  no 
Member  of  the  committee  could  have 
been  misled — and  he  most  say,  there  was 
no  diligence  which  he  could  bestow  upon 
the  case,  that  was  not  patiently  and  sedu- 
lously given  to  it.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  softened  many  paragraphs  in  the 
report  presented  to  the  committee,  and 
he  had  added  to  it  that  most  important 
paragraph,  soliciting  the  House  to  pay 
great  attention  and  bestow  caution  in  the 
publication  of  their  reports.  That  was 
VOL.  XLVHI.    {2SJ} 


presented  to  the  House,  and  he  maintained 
that  it  would  be  found  to  be  sustained  by 
legal  authority^  even  to  its  least  point. 
He  had  never  stated  anything  in  his  reso- 
lutions, for  which  there  was  not  distinct 
authority  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
sentence.  Fie  felt  most  confident,  that  it 
the  House  and  the  committee  would  go 
through  them  line  by  line,  they  would  be 
found  to  be  supported  by  the  law  and 
the  constitution  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  pronounced 
in  favour  of  that  which  was  tne  basis  of 
Parliamentary  privilege  in  terms — namely, 
that  the  House  possessed  privileges  neces- 
sary to  enforce  Uie  functions  requisite  for 
the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  that  it 
had  no  privileges  beyond  that.  What 
member  would  not  pretend  to  have  a  re« 
gard  for  the  public  interests — and  who 
could  pretend  to  less  than  that?  The 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  admitted,  that 
their  privileges  were  rightlv  possessed, 
and  that,  when  necessary,  they  could  be 
lawfully  exercised  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  to  whom  and  before  whom 
were  they  to  establish  that  necessity? 
The  whole  question  turned  upon  that. 
The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  admitted 
that  the  House  had  the  privileges.  It 
must  have  them,  when  it  had  great  public 
duties  to  discharge ;  but  then  it  was  idle 
to  tell  them  that  they  had  those  privileges, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  they  found  a 
judge  to  ask  them  when  the  case  for  ex- 
ercising them  arose — ''Where  was  the 
necessity  ?"  Was  it  by  them  or  by  others 
the  point  was  to  be  discussed  as  to  the 
necessity  for  exercising  their  privileges? 
If  he  were  to  say  to  them,  they  were  all 
at  liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  to 
act  without  restraint,  if  they  could  satisfy 
him  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  unli- 
mited freedom,  that  made  the  thing  at 
once  a  burlesque.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  House  had  the  power,  if  there  was  a 
necessity  for  its  exercise ;  but,  then,  if  the 
House  were  not  to  judge  of  that  necessity, 
of  how  little  use  would  it  be.  The  House 
and  the  judges  agreed  on  the  one  point; 
but  the  difierence  between  the  judges  and 
the  House  arose  as  to  who  was  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  point  of  necessity.  Were 
they  to  find  that  point  determined  there, 
or  by  others  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
House  ?  That  House,  when  a  report  was 
made  to  them,  had  come  to  certain  reso- 
lutions. Now,  he  must  say,  that  he  wished 
well  to  the  present  Government^  though  he 
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was  perfectly  unconnected  with  it;  and 
feeling  favourably  towards  it,  he  must  re- 
mark, that  he  did  believe,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  suffer  more»  and  he  could 
not  help  saying,  not  without  some  justice, 
from  its  abandonment  in  this  case  of  the 
highest  public  duty  with  which  it  was 
charged,  than  from  anything  else.  He 
did  not  believe,  from  everything  ihat  he 
had  seen,  that  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  interfered  in  this  matter  from  any- 
thing like  a  party  bias,  although  their 
proceedings  had  a  strong  party  tendency. 
That  tendency  was  to  bring  down  strong 
condemnation  on  the  Government,  for 
pursuing  a  course  by  which  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  put  in 
peril.  That  the  Government  had  induced 
the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt  certain 
resolutions,  pledging  them  to  pursue  a 
certain  line  of  conduct,  and  then,  having 
done  this,  they  held  the  Parliament  up  to 
contempt  by  declaring  that  its  resolutions 
were  not  proper  to  be  acted  upon.  What- 
ever might  be  the  propriety  of  these  reso- 
lutions, they  newfound  themselves  taunted 
that  they  dare  not  act  upon  them.  An 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Wakley)  who  was  near 
him,  had  observed,  that  if  the  sheriff 
were  committed  by  them,  he  supposed 
his  coroner  would  follow  next.  He  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Government ; 
but  he  never  could  be  a  party  to  the 
threat  which  they  had  held  out.  He 
thought  that  the  House  of  Commons  hav- 
ing come  to  a  resolution,  should  carry  it 
into  effect,  and  never  go  an  iota  beyond 
it.  He  was  not  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons declaring  that  it  would  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  nor  of 
making  that  determination  public.  But 
after  what  had  now  occurred,  what  reli- 
ance, he  asked,  did  they  expect  would  be 
placed  in  any  resolution  which  they  passed. 
He  hoped  that  this  question  would  be 
decided  with  calmness  and  with  deli- 
beration— that  no  passion  would  enter 
into  their  proceedings— that  they  would 
show  themselves  above  resentment — that 
their  power  and  their  authority  would  be 
enforced  without  acrimony  or  displeasure; 
but  then,  having  deliberately  resolved,  let 
them  firmly  do  their  duty.  The  public 
mind  had  been  much  abused  upon  this 
subject;  but,  then,  how  were  they  to  look 
for  having  the  public  with  them,  when  it 
was  understood  that  they  had  abantloned 
iheir  resolutions?  They  said  that  this 
^>ri\ilege  was  necessary  to  the  performance 


of  their  duty.    They  placed  their  charx^ 
ter  before  the  world  od  the  truth  of  that 
declaration — they  were  called  upon  toict 
and  they  flinched !     They  dared  not  ti 
follow  up  their  own  resolution.  He  agreedii 
the  words  which  had  been  said,  that  pub* 
lie  opinion  was  the  strength  and   power 
of  that  House.    Public  opinion  was  often, 
for  a  short  time,  mistaken.      Those  who 
honestly  discharged  their  duty,  must  eves 
be  prepared  to  stand,  for  a  time,  agaiut 
public   opinion.     He    might  be  allowed, 
however,  to   say  that   the    House  woaW 
have  crushed  the  adverse  opinion  ;  if  iber 
had  performed  that  which   he  thought  to 
be  their  duty,  and  that  which  those  oo 
the  other  side  thought  so  too.   If  they  were 
confident  in  their  own  resolutions,  if  thej 
did  not  waver  in  their  mind,  if  they  htd 
not   changed    their   own     opinions,   aod 
fallen   into   vacillation    of   conduct,  thej 
would  now  be  before  the  public  mind  ini 
very  different  state.     He  did  believe,  and 
he  meant  it  without  any  disrespect  to  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  that  if  otiiet 
Parliaments  had  shown  timidity  equal  to 
that  now  exhibited,  the  privileges  of  the 
House  would  long   since    have  been  de- 
stroyed.     The   right   hon.    Baronet  h^ 
referred  to  a  part  of  his   own   speccb,  la 
which  he  had  recommended  that  the  pro- 
per course  to  be  adopted  was  to  paaiik 
the  person  bringing  the  action,  by  com- 
mittal.     As  to  the   report    of    his  own 
speech,  which  was  in  the  Mirror  of  Pat^ 
/iame/2^  he  must  take  that  opportunity  o( 
saying  there  were  expressions  used,  tad 
language  ascribed  to  him,  against  which 
he  protested,  and  that  had  never  been  ot- 
tered by  him  in  that  House.      He  had  not 
consented  to  that  course  which  the  Attor- 
ney-general had  proposed.      He  thoaght 
he     had     said     that    he     entertained   a 
very  different   impression    respecting  the 
course    proposed,    and    that    which  wis 
felt  regarding  it  by  the  Attorney-gener&l, 
for  the  tendency  of  all  tribunals,  and  he 
did  not  except  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  to  extend  their  jurisdiction.     Theic 
were  no  tribunals  who  had   so  extended 
their  jurisdiction  so  much  as  the  courts  of 
justice.     The  couits  of  justice  had  in  fact 
repealed  Acts  of  Parliament,     The  courts 
of  law   in  Westminster  had   continually 
extended  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  now  there 
was  something  to  prove  that  they  desired 
to  he,  as  compared  with  the    House  of 
rouimons—  the   paramount   power.     The 
question,  tJK  n,  wns  this — was  the  House 
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of  Commons  or  the  Coarts  of  Westminster 
to  be  the  paramoant  power  of  the  State? 
"What  was  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  of  Parliament  ?  It  was, 
that  the  high  character  of  that  House  was 
to  be  maintained — it  was,  that  they  were 
to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  first  tribunal  for 
correcting  and  restraining  all  others — that 
they  should  be  the  terror  and  the  dread  of 
all  evil-doers  in  other  public  offices ;  but 
they  were  now  in  that  state,  that  they 
never  could  again  be  useful  and  beneficial 
to  others,  as  they  had  been.  He  had 
wished  them  to  maintain  that  dignity  which 
had  been  found  so  useful  to  the  people. 
When  the  course  was  proposed  by  the 
Attorney-general  which  had  been  adopted, 
he  suggested  that  the  Speaker  do  write  to 
the  judge.  He  knew  that  was  an  irregular 
course,  and  that  the  judge  was  not  bound 
to  take  notice  of  it.  There  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  an  advantage  in  adopting 
it.  Though  he  said  he  had,  upon  that 
occasion, disagreed  with  his  learned  Friend, 
and  warned  him  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
case  terminating  in  the  way  it  had  done, 
yet  he  could  not  say  that  his  learned 
Friend  did  wrong  as  Attorney-general,  in 
the  proceeding  he  adopted,  because  it  was 
a  strictly  legal  course.  Language  had 
been  used  on  the  other  side  with  regard  to 
their  proceedings,  which  was  not  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  Did  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Pemberton)  know  that  no 
other  course  could  be  taken  to  stop  the 
action  ?  There  was  not  a  word  or  sentence 
uttered  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
that  was  not  completely  destitute  of  sound 
argument.  That  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  spoken  of  Mr.  Hansard  having 
sent  a  card  of  invitation  to  the  plaintiflf  to 
discuss  this  case  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  A 
card  of  invitation,  forsooth  !  Mr.  Hansard 
was  dragged  before  the  court  by  a  legal 
process.  What  was  meant,  then,  by  a 
card  of  invitation  to  the  plaintiff?  Did 
it  mean  that  Mr.  Hansard  unnecessarily 
opposed  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  was 
dragsred  before  the  court,  he  resisted  the 
attempts  made  against  him — he  tried  to 
slop  the  proceeding — he  protested  against 
the  jurisdiction — and  now,  was  it  to 
be  said,  that  it  was  not  common  jus- 
tice in  the  defendant  to  refuse  to  bow 
down  before  the  judgment  against  him  ? 
The  defendant,  at  every  step  of  the 
proceeding,  had  protested  against  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court,  and  yet  it  was 
said  that  the  stones  of  Wcstm»nstcr-hall 


would  cry  oat>  unless  Mr.  Hansard,  after 
keeping  Stockdale  at  arm'slength  through- 
oat  the  proceedings,  now  went  and  paid 
the  damages  without  further  dispute.  The 
action  could  not  be  stopped  unless  bv  the 
plea,  and  how  could  that  be  considered 
an  invitation  to  the  plaintiff?  If  it  was 
an  invitation  at  all,  it  was  an  invitation  to 
be  off.  The  course  taken  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney-general  was 
a  strictly  legal  course,  but  there  was  not 
the  slightest  pretence  for  saying  that  he 
conceded  one  jot^and  he  (Mr.  Wilde) 
was  so  astonished  to  hear  what  was  said 
in  the  Committee  on  this  subject,  that  he 
thought  it  right  to  move  an  amendment 
declaring  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  At- 
torney-general had  no  tendency  to  restrict 
the  privileges  of  the  House.  It  would  be 
recollected  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pem- 
berton and  Mr.  Justice  Jones  placed  the 
defence  of  their  conduct  in  the  case  of 
Jay  i;.  Topham,  one  of  the  Sergeants-at- 
arms,  because  a  plea  similar  to  that  which 
was  made  in  the  case  of  ''  Stockdale  v, 
Hansard  **  had  not  been  made :—  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Pemberton— 

"  When  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons  distinctly  affiianed,  that  an 
order  of  the  House  was  pleadable  in  bar 
to  any  action  for  an  arrest  under  it,  and  also 
that  this  House  was  a  superior  court  of  a 
higher  nature  than  the  Kmg's  Bench,  and 
of  greater  authority,  and  that  the  King's 
Bench  had  nothing  to  do  to  inspect  the 
actions  of  this  House;  and  disclaimed  the 
court  having  questioned  the  legality  of  the 
order  or  the  power,  but  only  whether  the 
party  had  properly  pursued  the  order.'' 

Sir  T.  Jones  said — 

*'  If  the  defendant  bad  produced  a  copy 
of  the  journal  that  would  have  been  sufficient, 
no  judge  would  have  been  so  silly,  or  impru- 
dent at  least,  to  have  said  that  bad  not  been  a 
good  and  suflicient  authority," 

After  reading  those  observations,  could 
any  man  say  that  the  defendant,  pleading 
in  bar  that  the  action  complained  of  was 
done  under  legal  authority,  did  anything 
which  amounted  to  a  concession  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court?  He  had  at  the 
time  expressed  his  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  House  ;  and 
had  suggested  another  not  strictly  legal, 
but  which  was  not  illegal,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  greater  evils.  Therefore,  as  far 
as  his  authority  was  concerned,the Govern- 
ment knew  what  was  the  probable  conse- 
quence of  the  step  they  had  determined  on. 
It  was  now  said,  that  the  question  had 
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posing  that  the  House  should  adopt  the 
amendment  which  had  been  proposed, 
and  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  proceed 
with  the  execution  of  the  writ ;  he  would 
communicate  that  to  the  House ;  he  would 
tell  them  80.  The  House,  in  that  event, 
wouhl  tell  the  sheriff  not  to  proceed  to 
execution,  and  would  protect  him  from 
the  consequences ;  and  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  receive  instructions  from  the 
House  to  that  effect.  [^Laughter,]  That 
seemed  to  excite  amusement  in  the  minds 
of  some  hon.  Members.  Did  the  House 
iiot  act  in  that  way  when  the  soldiers  were 
called  out  to  take  Sir  Francis  Burdctt  ? 
Ia'X  Gentlemen  then  say  what  ought  to  be 
done  and  could  be  done  when  matters 
came  to  the  last  extremity.  lie  had  stated 
his  opinion  on  the  circumstances,  and  he 
would  only  say,  that  if  the  course  which 
he  hud  suggested  were  adopted,  he  would 
at  once  stand  responsible  for  the  result. 
The  court,  no  doubt,  might  grant  an  at- 
tachment against  tlte  shcrifl*,  if  he  refused 
to  execute  their  writ,  but,  in  that  event, 
when  they  came  to  enforce  that  attach- 
ment, it  would  be  found  similar  to  the 
case  of  the  man  with  the  bear;  the  bear 
would,  to  a  certainty,  catch  the  man  in- 
stead of  the  man  catching  the  bear.  They 
had  arrived  at  that  state  of  matters  which 
made  it  plain  to  every  one  that  something 
definite  must  be  done.  Supposing  the 
amendment  to  be  carried,  and  a  case  of 
privilege  thus  to  have  arisen,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  the  wisdom  of  both 
Houses  to  consider  what  should  be  done  ; 
that  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  conference 
of  the  two  Houses.  Suppose  that  the 
sheriff,  on  that,  attempts  to  levy  an  ex- 
ecution, and  he  is  taken  for  contempt : 
what,  then,  would  be  the  consequence  if 
the  House  of  Lords  should  refuse  to  assist 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  join  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  privileges  ?  He  saw 
no  difficulty  in  such  an  event — nothing 
that  would  deter  him  from  supporting  the 
views  that  should  lead  to  such  a  collision^ 
because  he  deemed  it  an  unavoidable  one, 
and  the  course  he  should  in  that  event 
recommend  the  House  of  Commons  to 
adopt,  would  be  this  : — He  would  suggest 
they  ought  to  declare,  that  such  and  such 
privileges  were  necessary  to  the  due  ex- 
ercise of  the  legislative  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that,  until  those 
privileges  were  distinctly  admitted  and 
vindicated,  the  House  could  not  go  on 
TiUi  the  dispatch  of  the  public  busiocss 


of  the  country.  It  would  not  be  the  fire 
time  that  that  House  had  differed  wiik 
the  House  of  Lords^  and  it  was  probaUe 
that  they  would  have  occasioa  to  dife 
again  ;  but,  for  his  owa  part^  he  wiaiied 
to  see  no  such  difference  ;  yet  he  miS 
say,  that  should  such  a  difieience  occoi 
in  this  case,  he  thought  the  plain  and 
most  practicable  method  of  settling  sick 
difference  would  be  by  a  conference  be- 
tween both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Botk 
Houses  must  see  that  such  a  state  of 
things  required  steps  to  be  taken  for 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  basis  of  selli6 
ment.  There  must  be  an  adjastmeoL 
If  not  satisfied  with  the  plan  he  had  sug- 
gested, he  begged  to  ask  what  other  coone 
could  be  proposed?  Let  any  hon.  Men- 
ber  mention  a  plan  more  practicable  and 
more  calculated  to  establish  and  present 
peace  and  good  understanding,  and  be 
was  ready  to  adopt  it.  But  he  had  hetrd 
of  none,  and  he  had  set  oat  with  thii, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  must  presene 
its  privileges,  and  take  decided  steps  to 
vindicate  its  authority.  They  had  been 
misled  by  the  doctrine  of  writs  of  wor 
going  ultimately  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  wut  of 
error  to  the  House  of  Lords  alone.  Such 
writ  of  error  was  reviewable  by  Parlia- 
ment,  according  to  the  ancient  conslito- 
ti(m  of  the  country,  consisting  of  botb 
Houses,  or  the  three  estates  collectivelj 
assembled.  It  was  a  privilege  belongiog 
to '*  Parliament,*'  call  it  by  that  name  or 
any  other  name — and  a  privilege  beloDgiog 
to  Parliament  in  that  sense  only.  The  two 
Houses  had,  on  several  occasions,  sept* 
rated,  sometimes  not  very  certain  for  what 
cause  they  did  so.  Sometimes  it  was  in 
consequence  of  subsidies  asked  for  bj 
the  Crown  having  been  refused,  and  the 
Commons  would  not  remain  longer  io 
company.  But,  as  Lord  Eilenborongb 
said,  each  House  on  that  separation  took 
its  own  part  of  privilege  along  with  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  due  and  efficient  discharge 
of  its  public  functions.  The  powers  of 
the  courts  of  law  since  that  day  had  not 
changed.  They  still  remained  in  compa- 
rison with  the  powers  of  Parliament  in 
the  same  i^elative  position.  The  hands  of 
the  judges  were  purer,  but  their  powers 
were  not  enlarged.  Such  was  the  poti* 
tion  of  the  judges  now,  and  such  it  had 
been  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  Lurd 
Ellenborough  distinctly  laid  down,  that 
Parliament  possessed  tne  paranuHuit  right 
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of  using  the  power  necessary  to  assert  its 
privileges,  and  that  each  House  possessed 
in  the  discharge  of  their  separate  func- 
tions, the  authority  necessary  to  be  ap- 
plied to  enable  it  to  perform  its  duties  as 
a  constituent  part  of  "  Parliament.  *' 
Lord  Holt  himself,  in  the  case  of  Ashby 
V.  White,"  made  use  of  this  fact,  not 
very  fairly  against  the  Commons,  asking 
how  the  Commons  could  object  to  a  writ 
of  error,  when  they  were  parties  to  the 
judgment  which  must  be  given  upon  the 
writ  of  error?  Several  cases  would  be 
found  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament  in  which 
the  Commons  were  described  as  parties, 
and  there  were  several  cases  in  which  the 
Commons  complained,  that  they  were 
omitted,  and  it  had  been  said,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  certainty 
whether  the  Commons  were  parlies  to  the 
record  or  not,  as  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Lords  sometimes  omitted  their  names  by 
mistake,  and  sometimes  by  design,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  greater  semblance  of  au- 
thority to  the  House  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  House  of  Commons  then,  was  co-or- 
dinate in  point  of  privileges  with  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  were  they  by  a  side- 
wind to  make  the  House  of  Lords  para- 
mount ?  "The  privileges,"  it  was  said  by 
a  high  authority,  *'  which  have  been  since 
the  separation  in  49th  Henry  3rd,  en- 
joyed, and  the  functions  which  have  been 
since  uniformly  exercised  by  each  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  with  the  knowledge 
and  acquiescence  of  the  other  House  and 
of  the  King,  must  be  presumed  to  be  the 
privileges  and  functions  which  then— that 
is,  at  the  very  period  of  their  original  se- 
paration —  were  statutably  assigned  to 
each.  The  privileges  which  belong  to 
them  seem  at  all  times  to  have  been,  and 
necessarily  must  be  inherent  in  them,  in- 
dependent of  any  precedent."  The  coun- 
try had  made  a  great  struggle  to  carry  the 
Reform  Bill.  Thechiefobject  which  they 
had  in  view,  the  main  purpose  for  which 
such  extraordinary  exertions  had  been 
made  on  that  occasion,  was  to  improve 
the  representation,  and  to  extend  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  those  exertions  would  be  en- 
tirely lost,  and  that  the  Reform  Bill  would 
be  nothing  better  than  a  piece  of  waste- 
paper,  if  the  House  were  to  allow  the 
House  of  Lords  to  exercise  such  control 
over  their  proceedings.  The  Queen's 
Bench  had  grasped  at  every  inch  of  ground 
in  former  years.    The  history  of  the  coua- 
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try  showed  each  tribunal  constantly  con- 
tending for  the  possession  of  unallowed 
and  extended  jurisdiction;  and  Chief 
Justice  Pemberton  whom  it  was  the  fash- 
ion to  pity,  and  who  was  committed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  told  Roger 
North  that  he  had  made  more  law  than 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  put  together. 
The  effect  then  of  allowing  a  writ  of  error 
to  go  from  the  Queen's  Bench  to  the 
House  of  Lords  was  allowing  that  House 
which  only  possessed  co-ordinate  privileges 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  their  privi- 
leges. Much  had  been  said  about  the 
danger  of  abuse;  that  if  the  House  pos- 
sessed the  exclusive  right  of  judging;  of  its 
privileges  it  was  impossible  to  see  what 
might  be  the  result;  that  if  the  House 
possessed  the  exclusive  power  of  deciding 
on  the  question  of  its  own  privilege,  the 
House  might  determine  anything  to  be 
privilege.  Well,  suppose  that  to  be  the 
case — suppose  that  there  were  any  salutary 
power  which  could  be  imagined  that  was 
not  open  to  the  risk  of  abuse — was  it  not 
plain,  that  if  there  were  anything  in  such 
an  argument  it  would  strike  both  ways  ? 
And  that,  on  the  same  principle,  it  was 
open  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Lord 
Denman,  for  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
to  declare  anything  not  to  be  privilege. 
Was  it  not  well  known  to  all  who  had 
read  and  studied  the  law  of  jurisdiction^ 
that  there  never  was  a  particular  power 
possessed  by  any  public  body  that  might 
not  be  abused  ?  The  great  check  to  such 
abuse  was  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
and  he  begged  to  ask  where  he  could  be 
shown  a  tribunal  more  amenable  to  the 
power  of  public  opinion  than  that  House. 
It  was  said,  however,  that  that  House  had 
already  been  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  power. 
He  admitted  such  to  be  the  fact.  The 
House  had  on  certain  occasions  been 
guilty  of  an  abuse  of  power.  What  tri- 
bunal, he  again  asked,  could  be  named 
which  had  not  on  some  occasions  com- 
mitted an  abuse  of  power  ?  But,  at  the 
same  time  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  House,  that  many  of 
these  acts  now  viewed  as  abuses  by  the 
House,  were,  at  the  time  when  they  look 
place,  clear  and  undeniable  privileges  of 
Parliament.  In  the  early  days  of  Parlia- 
ment, society,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
in  a  very  different  state  from  what  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
assert  a  very  different  kind  of  privilege. 
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Justice  Dc  Grey,  which  was  passed  by  in 
the  judgment  wiih  scarcely  an  observa- 
tion ;  as  for  answer,  there  was  none  :— 

''  When  the  House  of  Commons  adjudged 
any  thing  to  be  a  contempt,  or  a  breach  of 
privilege,  their  adjudication  is  a  conviction, 
and  their  commitment  in  consequence,  is 
execution  ;  and  no  court  can  discharge  or  bail 
a  person  that  is  in  execution  by  the  judgment 
of  any  other  court.  We  do  not  know  certainly 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
we  cannot  judge  of  the  laws  and  privileges  of 
the  House,  because  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
those  laws  and  privileges.'' 

Lord  Denman  said  to  this — *'  You  say, 
that  we  do  not  know  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment :  what  better  means  of  knowledge 
have  you?"  Why,  when  the  judges  said, 
that  they  did  not  know  the  law  of  Par- 
h'ament,  what  they  said  was — that  they 
were  judges  to  decide  the  common  law; 
that  their  books  were  addressed  to  the 
common  law,  and  not  to  matters  of  Par- 
liamentary law,  and,  therefore,  that  Par- 
liamentary law  was  not  the  law  that  they, 
as  common  law  judges,  knew.  The  same 
thing  would  be  said  by  judges  who  were 
most  profoundly  learned  in  Parliamentary 
law ;  and  they  would  say  it  all  the  more, 
and  all  the  more  properly,  because  they 
were  profoundly  learned  in  Parliamentary 
law.  What  if  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
should  not  know  where  Dublin  was?  And 
yet  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  court 
held,  that  they  did  not  know  that  Dublin 
was  in  Ireland ;  it  was  not  averred, 
and,  therefore,  they  did  not  know  it ; 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  judges 
did  not  know  that  Dublin  was  in 
Ireland  ?  But  they  did  not  know  it 
judicially.  To  the  courts  cf  law  Par- 
liamentary law  was  like  foreign  law,  and 
how  did  the  courts  administer  foreign  law  ? 
They  required  evidence.  He  was  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that  great  lawyers  should 
not  be  aware,  that  when  the  judges  said 
they  did  not  know  Parliamentary  law,  the 
obvious  meaning  was,  that  they  came  to 
courts  of  common  law  to  administer  the 
common  law,  and  that  they  would  not 
decide  on  other  matters  not  within  their 
judicial  knowledge.  That  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  was  dealt  with  in 
Thorp's  case,  when  the  assembled  judges 
were  called  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  they  declared,  that  "  relative  to  the 
law  of  Parliament  they  could  give  no  opin- 
ion." They  did  not  mean,  that  they  were 

orant  of  the  law,  but  that  they  had  no 
ictioQ  in  such  matters.    Mr.  Justice 


Holroyd  said,  that  all  that  was  meant  was. 
that  tney  could  not  give  a  judgioent  in  i 
matter  before  the  House  of  Lords,  andtbe 
error  of  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  was  at  oDct 
corrected.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
had  adopted  the  error  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holroyd,  and  got  rid  of  the  decision.  Mt 
Chief  Justice  De  Grey  said  further — 

''There  are  two  sorts  of  privileges  iRilud 
ought  never  to  be  confounded  ;  persooal  pn- 
vilege,  and  the  privilege  belonging  to  the 
whole  collective  body  of  that  Assemblj. 
Courts  of  Justice  have  no  cognizance  of  tbe 
acts  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  because 
they  belong  ad  aiiud  examen," 

And  Mr.  Justice  Gould  added — 

"  This  court  cannot  know  the  nature  and 
power  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  it  is  founded  on  a  different  Uw; 
the  Lex  et  consuctudo  Farliamenti  is  known  tp 
Parliament-men  only.  The  House  of  Cos- 
raons  are  the  only  judges  of  their  own  pnri- 
leges." 

To  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  he  would  direct  particular  atteotioa. 
It  was  most  summarily  dismissed  in  tbe 
present  judgment,  though  he  had  p^d 
great  attention  to  the  higher  braDcbes  of 
the  House  of  Commons.      He  said— 

''The  House  of  Commons  is  a  supreme 
court,  and  they  are  judges  of  their  own  privi- 
leges and  contempts  ;  and  if  any  persons  maj 
be  safely  trusted  with  this  power,  they  most 
surely  be  the  Commons  who  are  chosen  bj  the 
people,  for  their  privileges  and  powers  are  tbe 
privileges  and  powers  of  the  people.'* 

He  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  opinion  of  Blackstone  because  he  wu 
a  roan  connected  with  the  aristocracy  and 
the  power  of  that  day^  and  it  was  well 
known,  that  he  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  Middlesex  election,  and  he  went  on 
to  say,  that  '*  the  House  of  Commoni  b 
the  only  judge  of  its  own  proceedings,* 
and  further,  *<  it  is  our  duty  to  presume 
the  orders  of  that  House  and  their  execu- 
tion are  according  to  law.''  He  (Mr. 
Sergeant  Wilde)  would  not  weary  the 
House  with  citing  further  judgments  of  the 
many  learned  judges  who  had  pronounced 
opinions  to  the  same  effect ;  they  were  all 
swept  away  in  a  few  sentences  in  the  pre- 
sent judgment.  Lord  Denman  saidy  that 
his  learned  Friend  had  admitted,  that  the 
court  had  an  incidental  jurisdiction.  The 
report  said,  that  the  judges  had  no  direct 
power  to  decide  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
House ;  but  when  they  came  before  theoi 
incidentally  they  must  dispose  of  them ; 
but  there  could  be  no  jurisdiction  in  tbe 
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courts  iDConsistent  with  the  authority  of 
Parliament.  He  believed,  that  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  the  present  case.  Suppose 
an  action  should  be  brought  for  the  seizure 
of  a  ship^  and  that  it  should  be  pleaded 
that  she  was  a  prize  of  war^  there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction,  but  if  the 
question  of  the  prize  should  be  decided 
in  another  court,  the  court  applied  to 
could  give  effect  to  such  judgment. 
Again,  if  the  husband  sued  in  right  of 
his  wife,  incidentally  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  the  marriage  was  law- 
ful, but  should  the  bishop  certify  that  the 
marriage  was  lawful  it  would  conclude 
that  part  of  the  case.  So  in  many  cases 
there  might  be  an  incidental  power  to 
determine  something  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court.  His  learned  Friend  had 
in  the  argument  cited  a  score  of  cases  at 
the  least,  in  which  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  peculiar  jurisdiction  had  been 
declared  to  be  binding  on  the  court  of 
incidental  jurisdiction,  but  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  argument  was  passed  by 
in  the  judgment  with  scarcely  a  single 
remark.  The  question,  however,  was 
whether  the  House  was  satisfied  from  the 
judgment?  And  what  was  the  House  to 
do  ?  If  there  were  any  general  circum- 
stances in  the  present  case  justifying  the 
course  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  let 
them  be  stated,  but  let  them  not  damage 
their  cause  by  the  use  of  general  words, 
which  in  after  ages  would  go  for  nothing. 
If  there  were  any  special  circumstances  in 
this  case,  he  called  upon  him  to  state 
them,  but  he  believed  there  were  none.  He 
believed,  that  they  must  come  to  the  op- 
posite conclusion.  .  Were  it  that  they 
relied  on  the  pleading,  were  it  the  argu- 
ment, were  it  the  judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiff, and  were  it  if  they  pleased,  and  as  he 
was  afraid,  that  the  public  opinion  was 
against  them,  yet  the  balance  of  advantage 
would  be  produced  to  the  House,  and 
more  contentment  would  be  given  if  Par- 
liament took  the  manly  andhonest  course. 
Could  they  aver  the  existence  of  the  privi- 
lege more  than  they  had  done,  and  were 
they  to  come  to  a  resolution  that  they  did 
not  believe  in  the  resolutions  to  which 
they  had  come?  If  it  was  not  supported, 
if  the  noble  Lord  had  corrected  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  resolution,  what  further 
time  was  required — what  was  to  be  waited 
for  after  the  judgment?  What  further 
search  was  to  be  made  ?  If  they  were  in 
doobty  let  them  say  so.    He  was  ready 


and  earnest  in  the  cause.  If  the  re- 
solutions come  to  in  1837  were  wrong,  let 
them  be  pursued  no  further — the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  House  would  in  such 
case  be  better  asserted  by  the  discharge  of 
the  resolution.  If  they  were  wrong,  he 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  discharge  it. 
Why  did  they  keep  the  resolution  upon 
their  journals,  if  they  were  afraid  to  act 
upon  it?  What  warranted  them  in  tiiink- 
ing  that  public  opinion  was  against  them, 
if  they  pursued  their  privileges  to  the  ful- 
lest extent?  If  they  took  their  stand 
against  the  judgment,  there  would  be  a 
greater  chance  of  peace  and  safety,  and 
there  would  be  less  chance  of  ill-feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  Let  there  be 
nothing  hasty,  and  nothing  rash ;  but  let 
there  be  firmness  and  decision.  The  pub- 
lic would  excuse  delay  on  account  of 
doubts,  if  they  set  themselves  to  work  to 
clear  them  up,  but  they  would  never  con- 
tent public  opinion  by  vacillation.  They 
had  protested  against  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  and  had  warned  the  judges  that 
they  would  not  allow  their  privileges  to  be 
questioned,  and  if  they  hesitated  now,  if 
they  declined  to  act  upon  their  resolutions, 
they  could  only  be  considered  asthe  tenants 
at  will  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  so 
far  as  their  privileges  were  concerned. 
Tell  him  not  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
would  allow  them  certain  privileges,  that 
the  judges  would  grant  them  liberty  of 
speech.  If  the  House  submitted  to  this 
judgment,  what  privilege  had  they  which 
might  not  be  invaded  ?  What  privilege 
did  they  possess  which  had  not  been  con- 
demned in  the  course  of  their  history  by 
the  judges?  Not  one.  Did  they  doubt 
the  propriety  of  publishing  their  proceed- 
ings or  the  reports  which  were  made  to 
the  House?  Let  them  stop  the  publica- 
tion in  future  if  they  had  any  doubt  of  the 
necessity  or  legality  of  such  a  course.  He 
would  say,  to  them  in  the  first  place,  do 
nothing  unlawful,  and  in  the  next  place, 
let  them  preserve  their  jurisdiction  with 
boldness  and  vigour.  If  they  were  wrong, 
they  had  no  right  to  go  on  breaking  the 
law,  but  if  they  were  right,  they  never 
could  be  in  so  good  a  condition  as  now 
to  assert  their  privileges.  They  had  acted 
with  temper  and  moderation  hitherto,  and 
what  were  they  now  doing  ?  Not,  as  for- 
merly, maintaining  their  rights  and  boldly 
asserting  their  privileges,  privileges  which 
were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  discharge 
their  duties  to  those  whose  interests  they 
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repretentedy  and  which  they  were  bound 
to  protect  for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 
The  judgment  which  had  been  delivered 
wat^  in  his  opinion,  an  actual  interruption 
of  the  public  businessy  and  the  cause  of 
that  interraption  ought  to  be  remofed  by 
constitutional  means.  Tliey  were  told  to 
go  to  the  judges,  and  how  did  the  courts 
act  with  regard  to  each  other  ?  If  one 
court  claimed  a  jarisdiction  which  belonged 
to  another,  that  other  would  not  suffer  the 
jurisdiction  to  be  usurped.  The  Exche- 
quer would  not  suffer  any  interference  by 
any  other  court  in  regard  to  questions 
relating  to  the  revenue.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  would  commit  any  person  act- 
ing in  defiance  of  its  authority,  and  the 
sheriff  refusing  to  execute  its  orders 
would  at  once  have  been  committed. 
In  this  case  they  might  act  against  the 
sheriff  with  impunity,  and  in  doing  so, 
they  would  only  follow  the  same  course 
as  was  pursued  by  the  courts  of  law. 
Such,  too,  was  the  proper  course  for  the 
House  to  follow,  and  if  they  maturely 
considered  who  was  to  blame,  they  would 
find,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  right, 
and  if  they  determined  to  adopt  it  t  ey 
might  rest  assured  that  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  any  such  extreme  measure. 
They  had  only  to  show  a  determination  to 
act,  and  that  would  certainly  lead  to  a 
constitutional  settlement  of  the  whole 
question.  Did  they  ask  how  the  matter 
would  be  easiest  settled.  Let  them  look 
to  the  Parliament.  Much  had  been  said^ 
of  not  attacking  an  inferior,  and  in  favour 
of  proceeding  at  once  against  the  superior, 
but  he  would  give  them  an  iustance  of 
how  the  House  had  formerly  proceeded. 
In  1604  a  Member  of  the  House  had  been 
taken  in  execution  for  a  sum  of  4,000/., 
and  a  doubt  had  arisen  whether,  if  once 
discharged,  he  could  be  taken  again.  The 
warden  of  the  Fleet  had  refused  to  obey 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  which  had  been 
issued  in  the  case,  and  the  House  had  in 
conseq^uence  committed  him  to  the  Tower. 
The  wife  of  the  warden  next  refused  to 
deliver  up  the  Member,  and  the  warden 
had  then  been  brought  from  the  Tower 
and  committed  to  the  prison  of  Little 
Ease,  The  warden  at  last  consented  to 
obey  the  warrant  of  the  House,  and  the 
Member  was  ultimately  discharged  from 
the  Fleet.  Such  was  the  proper  course  to 
have  pursued  in  the  present  case,  and  why, 
he  would  ask,  had  it  not  been  adopted  ? 
**     re  C9iild  hare  be^  no  doubt  of  their 


right  to  act  now,  aa  the  Hooie  of  Cob- 
mons  had  done  then,  aod  (so  we  onder- 
stood  the  hon.  and  learned  GeotlemaD)  ii 
the  case  of  '^  Benyon  v.  EvelyD,"  whick 
had  been  overruled,  the  privilege  anertoi 
had  been  confirmed  by  three  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  had  only  been  ahandoned  ii 
the  reign  of  George  3rd.  Bnt  the  qaei- 
tion  was,  what  was  the  proper  conrK* 
Would  they  strike  out  a  new  course,  or 
pursue  the  old,  which  time  and  precedeat 
had  sanctioned?  Was  not  the  old  the 
safest  course  ?  He  would  say,  if  a  coo- 
siderable  majority  of  that  Hoase  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  privilege  of  pablishisg 
their  proceedings  was  necessary  to  tke 
proper  discharge  of  the  fanctions  oftk 
House,  that  the  safest  course  ^vas  to  stop 
the  execution  through  the  sherifiT.  Bot,tf 
the  difference  of  opinion  was  great,  and  if 
a  large  portion  of  the  House  considered 
that  they  ought  not  to  act  in  the  maooet 
he  had  proposed,  then  he  would  say,  thatit 
was  better  that  privilege  should  die  a 
natural  death,  than  that  the  House  should 
enter  on  a  struggle  in  which  a  divisioa  ci 
opinion  must  produce  defeat.  ThatvUdk 
was  wise  when  the  House  was  united,  he 
should  consider  rashness  when  the  Hooie 
was  divided  in  opinion.  Such  were  his 
sentiments,  aud  he  had  now  to  thank  the 
House  for  the  indulgence  which  thej 
had  granted  him  in  stating  his  views. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  said,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  he  did  not  rise  for  the  pQ^ 
pose  of  answering  the  able  speech  ot  hb 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  had  just  sat 
down.  In  a  great  deal  of  what  had  falles 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemn,  lie 
fully  concurred,  and  the  only  question  ia 
his  mind  was  relative  to  the  special  ci^ 
cumstances  of  the  present  case.  In  hti 
opinion  this  was  not  a  case  of  libel,  and  ic 
ought  not  to  have  been  treated  as  a  ques- 
tion of  libel  by  the  judges,  but  simply  as 
a  communication  to  the  House  which  wis 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  frame  a  mea- 
sure for  the  improvement  of  prisons.  In 
making  that  declaration,  he  was  embol- 
dened in  some  measure  by  the  opinions 
which  he  held  in  regard  to  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  It  was  hb 
impression,  that  the  House  was  not  justified 
in  publishing  their  reports  and  proceedings 
in  the  manner  which  was  at  present  atcted 
upon.  He  thought  those  reports  wen 
published  without  due  examination  and 
care,  and  he  should  wish  to  see  rescinded 
the  resolution  which  the  House  bad  oome 
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to  sanctioning  the  sale  of  all  the  papers 
which  were  printed  by  its  orders.  He 
dso  thought  tnat  the  committee  on  printed 
papers  ought  to  have  the  duty  intrusted 
to  them  of  deciding  on  the  propriety  of 
publishing  reports  and  other  accounts  of 
their  proceedings.  He  would  wish  to  give 
an  assurance  to  the  public,  that  the  House 
was  disposed  to  send  out  no  paper  likely 
to  prove  injurious  to  individuals,  and  that 
due  caution  was  exercised  in  deciding  on 
the  propriety  of  publishing  any  report  or 
other  document.  One  of  the  learned 
judges  had  said,  that  he  was  desirous  to 
avoid  using  any  language  calculated  to 
oflTend,  but  that  he  could  not  help  asking, 
whether  any  public  beneBt  resulting  from 
the  publication  of  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings could  make  up  for  the  injury  done  to 
individuals,  and  inflicted  on  the  House 
itself  by  its  trading  in  books  ?  Such  also 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
The  reason  why  he  had  alluded  to  this 
subject  was,  because  the  judges  seemed  to 
have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  the  House  had  allowed  the  sale 
of  its  proceedings,  without  due  care  having 
been  exercised  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  defamatory  matter,  that  the  House  al- 
lowed the  publication  of  reports  without 
due  deliberation  and  caution.  It  was  also 
his  misfortune  to  differ  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  in  the  opinion  that  that 
House  was  generally  and  without  qualifi- 
cation the  best  and  only  judge  of  its  own 
privileges.  He  thought  that  some  limit 
ought  to  be  made,  and  that  some  line 
ought  to  be  drawn.  None  of  the  known 
privileges  of  the  House  had  been  denied ; 
but  there  were  cases  which  might  come 
before  the  courts  of  law,  without  any 
question  being  raised  as  to  the  known  and 
necessary  privileges  of  the  House.  In  the 
case  of  "  Burdett  v,  Abbott,"  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  who  had  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Speaker,  had  said  expressly,  that  cases 
might  arise  in  which  the  court  must  de- 
cide against  the  privilege  of  Parliament. 
He  would  put  an  extreme  case.  If  the 
House  were  to  violate  any  of  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
the  courts  ought  to  afford  protection.  He 
agreed  in  the  opinion,  that  this  was  not  a 
case  of  libel,  and  that  the  House  was 
right  in  contending  for  the  propriety 
of  the  publication  of  the  report  on  which 
the  action  was  founded.  He  wished,  that 
in  the  discussion  before  the  Court,  it  had 
been  possible  to  confine  the  attention  of 


the  Court  to  the  point,  whether  or  not  the 
House  had  a  right  to  publish  this  par- 
ticular report?  If  that  point  alone  had 
been  kept  in  view,  he  conceived,  that 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any 
court  to  pronounce  for  the  plaintiff, 
but  unfortunately  the  discussion  had 
taken  a  different  turn,  and  the  whole 
of  their  privileges  had  in  consequence 
come  in  question.  The  plea  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney-general 
was  a  very  proper  one — no  one  found  fault 
with  it;  but  there  was  this  difference  of 
opinion  about  it,  that  the  judges  were 
entitled  to  pronounce  on  the  whole  plea. 
The  Chief  Justice  so  stated,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  said,  that  they  were 
bound  to  judge  and  decide  according  to 
their  conscience  and  according  to  their 
opinion  of  the  law.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilde  had  made  a 
great  point  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  case  of  ''  Burdett 
and  Abbott*'  went  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  House  had  adjudicated  upon  it, 
and  yet  that  involved  some  of  the  dearest 
privileges  of  the  Commons,  as  much  as 
the  present  case  could.  Now  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  that  in 
this  particular  case  the  House  had  the 
right  to  publish  the  document,  and  that 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  wrong 
in  its  judgment,  and  if  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  addressed  the  House 
at  the  time  that  Stockdale  brought  his 
action,  he  would  have  agreed  with  him 
that  the  House  would  have  been  fully  jus- 
tified in  committing  him  for  a  contempt 
of  its  privilege ;  but  the  point  on  which 
he  differed  from  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  this,  that  special  circum- 
stances had  occurred  in  this  case  which 
ought  to  prevent  the  House  going  further 
with  it.  His  hon.  Friend  asked  were  they 
afraid  to  vindicate  their  privileges?  He 
contended  that  they  had  done  so.  They 
had  already  rescinded  in  effect  their  reso- 
lution. Now,  let  the  House  see  what 
would  be  the  consequence  to  the  sheriff  in 
this  case.  If  he  refused  to  obey  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  it  would  issue 
an  attachment  against  him ;  and  if  he  did 
issue  execution,  the  House  would  commit 
him ;  and  let  it  also  be  observed,  that  in 
half  an  hour  after  his  refusal  to  issue  ex- 
ecution, Stockdale  might  commence  an 
action  against  him.  Would  the  House  in 
that  case  commit  Stockdale  ?  Would  they 
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deprive  him  of  the  fruit  of  that  action  I 
which  they  had  disputed  with  him  ?  What 
they  should  have  done  was,  to  have  stopped 
him.  in  the  beginning.  Instead  of  that 
they  had  argued  the  whole  matter  with 
him,  day  by  day  and  step  by  step,  and 
after  that  to  interfere  and  deprive  him  of 
the  fruit  of  the  judgment  pronounced  in 
his  favour,  and  to  lay  him  by  the  heels 
just  as  he  was  about  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
bis  action — to  do  this  would  bring  the 
genera]  feeling  of  the  country  against 
them.  This  was  a  course  which  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  not  dare  to  adopt. 
He  said  would  not  dare,  because  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  not  dare  to  do  that 
which  it  knew  to  be  wrong.  Let  the 
House  look  at  the  consequence  if  the 
House  proceeded  against  the  sheriff.  That 
officer  would  most  undoubtedly  resist  the 
authority  of  the  House,  and  would  obey 
that  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  If 
the  House  should  proceed  against  the 
sheriff  and  commit  him,  the  Court,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  would  vindicate  its  au- 
thority and  that  of  its  officer,  and  should 
he  be,  as  unquestionably  he  would  be, 
brought  before  the  court  by  a  habeas 
corpus,  the  court  would  at  once  discharge 
him.  What  course  would  then  be  open 
to  the  House  ?  Would  they  call  the 
judges  of  the  court  to  the  bar  of  that 
House  ?  But  if  they  did,  would  not  that 
be  punishing  the  judges  for  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  their  duty  ?  For,  as  had 
been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, the  judges  had  not  invited  the  case 
before  them.  It  had  been  brought  under 
their  jurisdiction  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
they  could  do  nothing  else  than  decide  it 
conscientiously.  Fie  should  be  ashamed 
for  llie  profession  to  which  he  belonged  if 
the  judges  of  the  land  should  be  called 
to  the  bar  of  that  House  for  such  conduct. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  talked  of 
the  risk  of  having  the  privileges  of  that 
House  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  suppose  the  verdict 
had  been  against  Stockdale,  what  was 
there  to  prevent  his  bringing  a  writ  of 
error,  and  from  taking  the  case  by  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  the  ques- 
tion of  deciding  on  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons  would  be  argucl,  and  probably 
finally  decided.  In  conclusion  he  would 
again  express  his  opinion  that  the  publi- 
cation in  this  ca^c  was  not  a  libel,  and 
thill  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was 
wrong  in  its  judgment ;  but  still  he  must 


repeat  his  conviction  that  the  House  bil 
let  the  proper  time  for  asserting  its  prifi- 
lege  go  by,  and  on  this  ground  he  msit 
give  his  vote  against  the  amendment. 

The  Solicitor- General  would  not  inter- 
fere  but  a  few  moments ;  but  he  could  not 
shrink  from  declaring  to  the  House  that 
opinion  which  he  had  deliberately  formed, 
and  declared  in  the  committee,  more  pvw 
ticularly  as  he  had  the  misfortune,  on  that 
occasion,  to  differ  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Attorney-generaL  He 
at  once  admitted  that  his  reason  for  not 
adopting  the  proposition  included  in  the 
amendment  was>  that,  under  the  circon- 
stances  of  this  case,  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  House  to  take  the  extrene 
course  suggested,  without  outraging  the 
feelings  of  every  person  in  the  community. 
He  was  aware  that  he  differed  from  a 
great  number  of  his  friends  on  this  subject, 
but  he  begged  to  sijggest  to  thera  shortly 
the  grounds  on  which  he  had  come  to  that 
conclusion.  His  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Haia- 
lets,  had  pointed  out  the  extremely  good 
case  the  House  had  got  in  order  to  sssert 
their  privilege.  If,  indeed,  they  lod»d  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  libef,  aailvti 
called,  he  admitted  that  they  had  a  case 
so  strong,  and  so  irresistible,  that  he  nevei 
could  hope  for  the  possibility  of  a  case 
upon  which  to  try  the  question  with  such 
advantage.  That  might  be  conceded. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  question  to  be 
considered  ;  for  if,  by  enforcing  this  order, 
they  should  carry  with  it  not  only  the 
appearance,  but  the  reality  of  extreme  ia- 
justice,  then  he  thought  the  very  first  step 
they  took  would  compensate  all  the  ad- 
vantages the  case  gave  to  them.  In  what 
would  the  extreme  injustice  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding consist?  If,  in  the  beginning, 
they  had  said  that  the  action  should  not 
be  brought,  they  then  would  have  imposed 
an  injunction  upon  the  person  bringing 
the  action ;  and  if  he  brought  it,  it 
would  have  been  an  act  of  volition  on 
his  part,  because  he  might,  or  might 
not,  and  the  House  had  a  right  to  say, 
•*  If  you  do  bring  the  action,  we  will 
punish  you."  According  to  his  experience 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  practice  respecting  injunctioDS 
had  been  erroneously  represented.  Tbs 
court  did  not  restrain  the  Sheriff,  but  it 
restrained  the  counsel,  agent,  and  attor- 
neys of  the  party,  all  of  whom  were  per- 
sons who  were  at  liberty  to  act,  or  not  to 
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act.  Now,  analogous  to  this  practice  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  House  of 
Cocnmoni  might  have  said  to  Mr.  Stock- 
dale,  "  You  shall  not  bring  this  action  ;" 
and  ifhe  acteil  in  defiance  of  that  injunc- 
tion, the  House  might  have  committed 
hiro,  hU  counsel,  agent,  and  attorneji. 
But  it  was  admitted,  that  the  House 
could  not  commit  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench.  They  were  called 
upon  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  case; 
they  did  so :  they  could  not  help  doing  so. 
h  would  be  most  absurd,  therefore,  to 
proceed  against  them.  But  was  not  the 
same  argument  exactly  applicable  to  the 
case  of  the  Sheriff?  He  took  an  oath 
that  ho  would  execute  all  the  Queen's 
wriis  that  were  put  into  his  hands.  He 
would  tell  you,  "  1  have  taken  an  oath 
which  absolutely  binds  me  to  execute 
this  writ.  Could  you  reply,  "  Never 
mind  ihatj  you  shall  not  do  it?"  He 
could  only  say,  that  if  they  had  at  first 
proceeded  against  the  party,  and  had  by 
degrees  got  up  to  this  last  and  ultimate 
step,  it  would  still  have  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  a  most  desperate  remedy  ;  but, 
in  the  present  case,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  House  should  commence  with  that  act 
of  injuslicp.  That  was  one  great  objec- 
tion he  had  to  proceeding  further.  Bui 
there  was  another  objection  ;  the  House, 
by  so  acting,  would  do  no  good.  If  they 
commitled  the  SherifT,  he  would  remain  in 
prison  till  the  end  of  the  session  ;  he  would 
then  come  out,  and  execution  on  the 
.judgment  would  be  levied.  What,  then, 
would  the  House  do  during  the  next  ses- 
sion ?  They  could  not  commit  l!ie  She- 
riff; for  he  would  bo  out  ofoffire.  and 
another  would  have  been  appointed, 
against  whom  no  proceedings  could  be 
taken,  as  he  would  not  have  hdd  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter.  They  would, 
therefore,  find  themselves  at  last  just  in 
the  same  predicament  as  they  were  in  now. 
He,  therefore,  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
thai  whatever  course  they  might  pursue 
hereafter,  they  conid  not  persist  in  pro- 
ceeding further  in  the  present  case.  The 
lion,  and  lenrncd  Gentleman  concluded 
byeulogizing,  in  very  high  terms,  thespeech 
of  Mr.  Sergeant  Wi'lde.  which  he  declared 
was  one  which,  whether  for  depth  of  re- 
search, orclearnessof  arrangement,  or  apt- 
ness of  illnslration,wascertainly  very  seldom 
equalled,  and  never  could  be  surpassed. 
Mr.  U'lU'mrHS  IVi/mt  would  trespass  hut 
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a  few  moments  on  the  House,  as  he  con- 
sidered  that  the  admirable  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Sergeant 
Wilde)  had  completely  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject, and  urged,  in  a  most  efficient  man- 
ner, the  best  arguments  which  could  be  ad- 
duced on  that  side  of  the  question  which 
he  espoused.  He  considered  that  there  was 
no  choice  between  maintaining  their  pri- 
vileges and  giving  them  up  altogether,  and 
therefore  he  must  support  the  proposition 
for  resisting  the  execution  of  the  judgment. 
He  declared  this  upon  the  broad  prmciple 
that  the  House  had  a  distinct  and  exclusive 
right  to  decide  upon  its  own  privileges. 
The  very  privilege  of  publishing  and  even 
selling  their  docuracnls,  bad,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  interval  when  it  was  in- 
terrupted, been  exercised  ever  since  1680. 
The  present  judgment  was  not  confined  to 
the  privilege  of  publishing  only,  LaL  de- 
nied wholly  tlio  existence  of  any  Lv.'  of 
Parliament  which  the  judges  of  Westmin. 
ster  Hall  were  not  to  decide  upon  as  fictly 
and  as  absolutely  as  on  any  other  part  of 
the  common  law.  This  was  In  direct  <■'■- 
position   to   the   answer  of   the  judges    as 

S'ven  in  the  case  of  Thorn,  in  the  reign  of 
eniy  6th.,  and  ever  since  recognised  aa 
thority  by  every  judge.  He  would 
iw  detain  the  House  by  going  through 
the  long  catalogue  of  judges  of  the  highest 
eminence  who  (with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Holt)  had  uniformly  admitted  this  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  what  said  the  host  text  writers? 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  quoted  the  following 
passage  frnm  the  words  of  Irfjrd  Coke, 
"  Whatever  is  enacted  of  law  by  one  or 
two  only  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature is  no  statute,  and  to  it  no  regard  is 
due  unless  in  matters  relative  to  their  own 
privileges."  That  was  an  exception  made 
by  Ijoid  Coke;  hut  was  that  all?  He 
afterwards  added,  "  The  whole  of  the  law 
and  the  custom  of  Parliament,  has  its  ori- 
gin from  this  one  maxim,  that  whenever 
matter  arises  concerning  either  Houseof  Par- 
liament it  ought  to  he  examined,  discussed, 
and  judged  in  that  House  to  which  it  re- 
lates and  not  elsewhere."  Now  the  report 
of  the  committee  did  not  state  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  in  more  express  terms 
than  those  used  by  Lord  Coke.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  comment  on  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Denman,  which,  highly  as  he  re- 
s]icctcd  that  learned  person,  appeared  to 
him  rather  to  bear  the  character  of  the  ar- 
gument of  an  advocate  than  the  judgment 
of  a  judge.     Of  this  spirit  there  could  be 
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deprive  him  of  the  fruit  of  that  action 
which  ihey  had  disputed  with  him?  What 
they  should  have  done  was,  to  have  stopped 
him-  in  the  beginning.  Instead  of  that 
they  had  argued  the  whole  matter  with 
him,  day  by  day  and  step  by  step,  and 
after  that  to  interfere  and  deprive  him  of 
the  fruit  of  the  judgment  pronounced  in 
his  favour,  and  to  lay  him  by  the  heels 
just  as  he  was  about  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
bis  action— to  do  this  would  bring  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country  against 
them.  This  was  a  course  which  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  not  dare  to  adopt. 
He  said  would  not  dare,  because  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  not  dare  to  do  that 
which  it  knew  to  be  wrong.  Let  the 
House  look  at  the  consequence  if  the 
House  proceeded  against  the  sheriff.  That 
officer  would  most  undoubtedly  resist  the 
authority  of  the  House,  and  would  obey 
that  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  If 
the  House  should  proceed  against  the 
sheriff  and  commit  him,  the  Court,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  would  vindicate  its  au- 
thority and  that  of  its  officer,  and  should 
he  be,  as  unquestionably  he  would  be, 
brought  before  the  court  by  a  habeas 
corpus,  the  court  would  at  once  discharge 
him.  What  course  would  then  be  open 
to  the  House  ?  Would  they  call  the 
judges  of  the  court  to  the  bar  of  that 
House  ?  But  if  they  did,  would  not  that 
be  punishing  the  judges  for  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  their  duty  ?  For,  as  had 
been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, the  judges  had  not  invited  the  case 
before  them.  It  had  been  brought  under 
their  jurisdiction  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
they  could  do  nothing  else  than  decide  it 
conscientiously.  He  should  be  ashamed 
for  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged  if 
the  judges  of  the  land  should  be  called 
to  llie  bar  of  that  House  for  such  conduct. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  talked  of 
the  risk  of  having  the  privileges  of  that 
House  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Lords ;  but  suppose  the  verdict 
had  been  against  StockJale,  what  was 
there  to  prevent  his  bringing  a  writ  of 
error,  and  from  taking  the  case  by  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  the  ques- 
tion of  deciding  on  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons  would  be  argued,  and  probably 
finally  decided.  In  conclusion  he  would 
again  express  his  opinion  that  the  publi- 
cation in  this  case  was  not  a  libel,  and 
thiu  the  Court  of  QueiMi's  Bench  was 
wrong  in  its  judgment ;  but  still  he  must 


repeat  his  conviction  that  the  Houie  had 
let  the  proper  time  for  asserting  its  pm- 
lege  go  by,  and  on  this  ground  he  aiost 
give  his  vote  against  the  ameodment. 

The  SoUcUor' General  would  not  inter* 
fere  but  a  few  moments;  bat  he  could  not 
shrink  from  declaring  to  the  Honsethal 
opinion  which  he  had  deliberately  formed, 
and  declared  in  the  committee,  more  par^ 
ticularlyas  he  had  the  misfortane,  on  that 
occasion,  to  differ  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Attorney-generaL  He 
at  once  admitted  that  his  reason  for  not 
adopting  the  proposition  incladeMl  in  the 
amendment  was,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  House  to  take  the  eitreme 
course  suggested,  without  outraging  the 
feelings  of  every  person  in  the  community* 
He  was  aware  that  he  differed  from  a 
great  number  of  his  friends  on  this  subject, 
but  he  begged  to  suggest  to  them  shortly 
the  grounds  on  which  he  had  come  to  that 
conclusion.  His  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, had  pointed  out  the  extremely  good 
case  the  House  had  got  in  order  to  assert 
their  privilege.  If,indeed,  thei  kxdced  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  libel^  asitwu 
called,  he  admitted  that  they  had  a  case 
so  strong,  and  so  irresistible,  that  he  never 
could  hope  for  the  possibility  of  a  case 
upon  which  to  try  the  question  with  such 
advantage.  That  might  be  conceded* 
But  that  was  not  the  only  question  to  be 
considered ;  for  if,  by  enforcing  this  orders 
they  should  carry  with  it  not  only  the 
appearance,  but  the  reality  of  extreme  in- 
justice, then  he  thought  the  very  first  step 
they  took  would  compensate  all  the  ad- 
vantages the  case  gave  to  them.  In  what 
would  the  extreme  injustice  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding consist?  If,  in  the  beginniogi 
they  had  said  that  the  action  should  not 
be  brought,  they  then  would  have  imposed 
an  injunction  upon  the  person  bringing 
the  action;  and  if  he  brought  it,  it 
would  have  been  an  act  of  volition  on 
his  part,  because  he  might,  or  might 
not,  and  the  House  had  a  right  to  say« 
"If  you  do  bring  the  action,  we  will 
punish  you."  According  to  his  experience 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  practice  respecting  injunctions 
had  been  erroneously  represented.  The 
court  did  not  restrain  the  Sheriff,  but  it 
restrained  the  counsel,  agent,  and  attor* 
neys  of  the  party,  all  of  whom  were  per- 
sons who  were  at  liberty  to  act,  or  not  to 
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act.  Now,  analogous  to  ibis  prsctlce  of 
the  Court  of  Chaiicery,  the  House  ot 
Commons  might  have  said  to  Mr.  Stocli- 
dale,  "  You  shall  not  bring  this  action  ;" 
and  if  he  acted  in  defiance  of  that  injunC' 
tton,  the  House  might  have  committed 
him,  his  counsel,  a^nt,  and  attorneys. 
But  it  was  admitted,  that  the  House 
could  not  commit  the  Judges  of  ihe  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench.  They  were  called 
upon  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  case; 
ihey  did  so :  they  could  not  help  doing  bo. 
It  would  be  most  absurd,  therefore,  to 
proceed  against  them.  But  was  not  the 
same  argument  exactly  applicable  to  ihe 
case  of  the  Sheriff?  He  took  an  oath 
that  he  would  execute  all  the  Queen's 
wriis  that  were  put  into  his  hands.  He 
would  tell  you,  "  I  have  taken  an  oath 
which  absolutely  binds  me  lo  execute 
this  writ.  Could  you  reply,  "  Never 
mind  that;  you  shall  not  do  it?"  He 
could  OTily  say,  that  if  they  had  at  Urst 
proceeded  against  the  party,  and  had  by 
degrees  got  up  to  this  last  and  ullimale 
step,  it  would  still  have  appeared  to  him  to 
hsTe  been  a  most  desperate  remedy  ;  but, 
in  the  present  case,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  House  should  commence  with  that  act 
of  injustice.  That  was  one  great  objec- 
tion be  had  to  proceeding  further.  But 
there  was  another  objection  ;  the  House, 
by  so  acting,  would  do  no  good.  IF  they 
committed  the  Sheriff,  he  would  remain  in 
prison  till  the  end  of  the  session  ;  he  would 
then  come  out,  and  execution  on  the 
judgment  would  be  levied.  What,  then, 
would  the  House  do  during  the  next  ses- 
sion ?  They  could  not  commit  the  She- 
riff; for  he  would  bo  out  of  office,  and 
anolhcr  would  have  been  appointed, 
against  nhom  no  proceedings  could  be 
taken,  as  he  would  not  have  hdd  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter.  They  would, 
therefore,  &nd  themselves  nt  last  just  in 
the  same  predicament  as  they  were  in  now. 
He,  therefore,  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  whatever  course  they  might  pursue 
hereafter,  they  conld  not  persist  m  pro- 
ceeding further  in  the  present  case.  The 
hon.  aod  leiirned  Gentleman  concluded 
by  eulogizing,  in  very  high  terms,  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilde,  which  he  detlared 
was  one  which,  wheLlict  for  depth  of  re- 
search, orclearnessofarr-ingement,  or  apt- 
ness of  illustration, wascertainly  very  seldom 
equalled,  and  uever  could  be  surpassed. 
Mr.  Williams  It'ynn  would  trespass  but 
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a  few  moments  on  t' 
sidered  that  the  adm 
hon.  and  learned  Gent 
Wilde)  had  completely  tj 
ject,  and  urged,   in 
ner,  the  best  argumer 
duced  on  that  side   i 
he  espoused.     He  con 
no   choice  between   i 
vUeg^and  giviog  them  J 
therefore  be  must  ; 
for  resisting  the  e\ei 
He  declared  this  up 
that  the  House  lud  :>  disi| 
right  to  decide  upiri 
The  very  privile|;e  oi  5 
selling  their  docunan'.,- 
ccption  of  a  brief  intcr\ 
terrupted,  been  exerci- 
The  present  judgment 
the  privilege  of  puIJli^ 
nied  wholly   the   eviste 
Parliament  whidi  ihc 
ster  Hall  were  not  to  d 
and  as  absolutely  ^  01] 
the  common  lavir.     Th 
position  to  the  answer 
given  in  the  case  of  Thnr| 
Henry   6tb,,   and   e 
an  authority  by  ev 
not  now  detain  tiie  I 
the  long  catalogue  ofjud J 
eminence  who  (with  the! 
Holt)  had  uniformly  adi 
dve  privilege  of  (he  two  W 
meat,  but  what  K:iid   the  | 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstonei] 
passage  from    the    word| 
"  Whatever  is  erjaited 
two  only  of  the  three  In 
Uture  is  no  statute,   am 
due  unless  in  matters  re 
privileges."       Thu  ^v;:s 
by  Lord  Coke  ;    liiit    v 
afterwards  addeil.  "  Tli 
and  the  custom  of  r^rl 
gin  from  this  one   max 
m  at  tcr  arises  con  cc  ni  i  n  g 
liument  it  ought  to  ln' ^ 
and  judged  in  tltit   llin 
latcs  and  not  elscwlioie. 
of  the  committee  did 
leges  of  the  House  it) 
than  those  used  by   Li 
cecded  to    comment   'ir 
Lord   Dcnman,  ivhi.li, 
siicctcd  that   learnul    ] 
him  rather  to  be-.ir  ihi   1 
gument  of  an  iiiUneaft 
of  a  judge.     Of  ihis  s 
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no  stronger  instance  than  the  passage  al- 
ready cited,  where  his  Lordship  declares, 
that  "  whether  the  hook  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  (in  a  room 
where  he  was  confined  with  two  other 
young  prisoners)  were  obscene  or  decent 
could  have  no  influence  in  determining  bow 
prisons  can  best  be  regulated."  Every 
extra-judicial  expression  tending  to  inti- 
mate a  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  privilege 
is  carefully  collected  and  urged  to  the  ut- 
most, while  the  weight  of  the  repeated  de- 
cisions of  the  ablest  judges  and  of  the  un- 
interrupted and  unquestioned  exercise  of 
these  privileges  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment is  studiously  evaded,  or  set  at  nought 
as  proceeding  only  from  usurpation.  A 
principal  argument  in  which  Lord  Denman 
has  followed  Lord  Brougham  is  derived  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  individuals  for  trespasses  on  the 
lands  of  Members,  which  he  treats  as  an 
illegal  usurpation,  and  he  asks  whether 
''  supposing,  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Admiral  Griffin,  one  who  claimed  a  right 
of  fishing  in  his  ponds,  had  brought  an  ac- 
tion against  the  officer  who  seized  him, 
who  justified  the  imprisonment  under  the 
Speaker's  warrant,  alle^ng  his  high  con- 
tempt in  daring  to  fish  in  a  Member's  pond. 
Would  not  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  have 
been  bound  to  enquire  as  to  t&  privilege  and 
to  declare  that  it  did  not,  and  could  not, 
extend  to  such  a  case  ?  This  question  is 
repeated  by  Mr.  Justice  Littledalcy  and 
yet  the  latter  admits,  that  "  in  the  case  of 
commitments  for  contempts,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  House  is  the  sole  Judge 
whether  it  is  a  contempt  or  not,  and  the 
courts  of  common  law  will  not  enquire  into 
if"  This  admission  would  sufficiently 
answer  the  question,  but  even  if  the  case  be 
examined  into,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
House  did  not  exceed  its  authority  as  it 
then  existed  by  law.  The  lands  and  es- 
tates of  Members  were  then  protected  by 
the  act  of  Parliament  as  much  as  their 
persons.  The  principle  upon  which  pri- 
vil^^e  of  Parliament  against  all  sorts  and 
pro^edings  originated,  was,  that  during  the 
time  of  Vie  attendance  of  Parliament  the 
attention  of  Members  of  either  House 
should  not  be  drawn  away  by  the  necessity 
of  defending  their  private  rights  against 
actions  at  law*  The  commonest  m^e  of 
instituting  such  proceedings,  was  by  entry, 
and  at  earlier  periods  when  the  sessions 
were  short,  when  communications  with 
the  country  was  dilatory  and  uncertain, 
when  the  attorneys  in  the  distant  parts 


of  the  kingdom  had  no  agents  in  London, 
it  by  no  means  appears  that  such  protection 
was  unreasonable,  though  it  may  be  readily 
admitted,  that  it  was  continued  long  after 
the  reasons  for  its  existence  had  ceased. 
This  protection  for  persons^  servants, 
lands,  and  goods,  is  state-*,  by  Blackstone 
to  be  an  immunity  as  antient  as  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  continued  to  be  expressly 
claimed  by  the  Speaker  in  his  address  to 
the  Throne  at  the  commencement  of  every 
parliament.  It  was  constantly  enjoyed  by  the 
Members  of  both  Houses,  and  was  enforced 
by  the  Lords  even  more  frequently  than 
the  Commons,  down  to  the  reign  of  George 
3rd.,  in  the  tenth  year  of  whose  reign  this 
privilege  was  by  statu telimi ted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  person  from  arrest.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  while  these  judges 
wholly  deny  the  authority  of  a  declaration 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  respecting 
its  own  privileges — they  entirely  overlook 
and  pass  over  in  silence  the  languaee  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  Mr.  Wilkes's 
case — ^in  which  Lord  Camden  and  the 
other  judges  of  that  court  had  unanimously 
decided  that  privilege  of  Parliament  did 
extend  to  cases  of  writing  and  pufaHflhing 
seditious  libels.  The  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament passed  resolutions  declaring  thai  it 
did  not  so  extend.  Now,  if  these  resolu- 
tions had  no  authority,  as  now  contended, 
they  would  be  equally  invalid  against  the 
privilege  of  a  member  as  they  would  in  his 
favour,  yet  we  find  Mr.  Justice  Gt)uld, 
instead  of  maintaining  the  judgment  of  that 
court,  subsequently  thus  expresses  himself, 
*'  Even  in  that  case  we  now  know  we 
were  mistaken,  ^br  the  House  qfCommoM 
have  since  determined  that  pnvilege  does 
not  extend  to  matters  of  libel."  \et  Mr. 
Justice  Patteson  denies  that  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  can  be  binding 
on  the  courts  of  law.  It  was  now  ex- 
actly twenty-nine  years  since,  in  the  case 
of  Burdett  and  Abbott,  he  remonstrated 
against  the  House  instructing  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  appear  and  plead  to  the 
action.^  He  thought  the  House  ought  to 
have  proceeded  by  their  ancient  weapons— 
those  of  the  committal  of  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  that  action.  He  made  a  modon 
to  the  effect  that  all  the  persons  who  should 
be  concerned  in  carrying  on  that*  action 
would  be  guilty  of  a  great  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  That  motion  did 
not  meet  with  the  support  of  the  majority* 
It  was  opposed  by  i/lr.  Perceval  and  Mr. 

*  See  Parhameatary  Debates^  Jane  1, 1810. 
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Ckailet  Yerice,  who  were  at  that  time  Mi- 
mttenof  the  Crown;  but  he  had  always 
tba  ntufactum  of  refiecting  that  the  mo- 
tion wu  supported  by  Sir  Arthur  Pigott 
and  Ur.  Adams ;  also  by  Lord  Althop  and 
the  hiritest  constitational  authorities  of  the 
d»7.  The  House  had  to  night  been  told, 
tbat  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to 
commit  the  sheriff  for  executing  the  pro- 
COB  itf  the  court,  and  that  he  was  sworn 
toobey  the  Queen's  writ  That  he  had  an 
<tt&  in  Heaven.  Now  this  would  equally 
have  applied  to  any  writ  which  a  plaintiff 
im^t  lure  sued  out  for  arresting  a  Menu 
bei's  person.  The  Sheriff  was  equally 
■wom  to  execute  such  writ,  yet  if  he  pre- 
sumed so  to  do,  it  was  well  known  and 
MtahUshed  in  every  case  from  the  time  of 
Hcnrj  8th.,  that  he  would  immediately  be 
MDt  to  prison  by  order  of  the  House.  He 
reprobated  the  course  recommended,  »  pu- 
■Qmiimotis  and  wholly  inefficient.  The 
HoDM  WM  advised  now  humbly  to  submit 
sad  mapaeace  in  the  attack  on  their  privi- 
kgea.  Wt  to  threaten  loudly  what  they 
would  |do  on  ft  nmilar  occasion  in  future. 
It  mniwled  htm  of  the  bully  on  the  stage, 


tnnu  round,  and,  with  a  dignified  demean- 
oR  mys, "  )«Zf,  rir,  I  thall  Jind  a  time." 
Beddes^  what  would  be  the  inevitable  con- 
seqnence  ?  It  was  probable  that  the  House 
would  be  pronged  in  the  course  of  a 
month.  The  present  plaintiff,  or  some 
other,  would  then  commence  another  ac- 
tion ofsunst  the  printer  of  the  House  for 
tm  viminatory  matter  which  had  been 
printed  durine  the  last  three  years.  Upon 
tUi  be  woularecover  damagen,  and  when 
the  House  met  again  the  proceedings 
wonld  be  in  the  same  stage,  and  the  House 
would  be  in  the  same  situation  as  at  pre- 
MBt,  with  the  difference  that  they  would 
be  prqndiced  and  enfeebled  by  a  previous 
■ubmuwion.  How,  then,  was  the  contest 
and  odliuon,  which  he  deplored  as  much  aE 
any  man,  to  be  remedied  end  ended  ?  He 
■bould  answer,  by  a  declaratory  Bill,  to 
wbiA  be  did  not  feel  the  objection  stated 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  He 
agreed  with  that  Report  in  looking  at  this 
queetion  as  one  which  it  would  be  highly 
nnproper  to  submit  jWictaUy  to  the  House  of 
Lcvds.  He  was  as  jealous  as  any  man  against 
bringing  the  privil^es  of  that  House  before 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  writ  of  error; 
caiue  it  would  be  bringing  them  before  the 
Lords  as  judges  for  them  to  act  in  a  judi- 
citi  oqiacity.  But  if  they  passed  a  deck- 
ntoiT  law,  and  went  to  the  Isolds  for 
V0L.XLV1I1.    {^} 


their  assent  to  the  lune,  they  would  he 
calling  on  them  as  co-ordinate  le^talaton 
]ual^  interested  in  preserving  the  privi. 
leges  of  both  Houses.  He  did  not  think 
that  a  declaratory  bill,  even  if  it  should 
not  pass  the  Lords,  would,  by  its  failure, 
weaken  the  privileges ;  they  would  stiH 
be  able  to  support  and  enforce  then, 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  When 
this  question  was  argued  before,  he 
told  the  House  that  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  either  to  protect  their  privileges 

not ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  mean  to 
protect  their  privileges  to  the  utmost  at 
their  power,  they  had  better  give  them 
up  at  once,  or  they  would  he  dnren  into  a 
comer  at  last,  and  be  compelled  to  choose 
between  submission  or  a  resort  to  the  se- 
vere and  extreme  remedy  of  resstancs. 

Viscount  Howick  said,  having  had  the 
lionour  of  being  in  the  chair  iu  a  com- 
mittee [0  which  the  same  subject  was  re- 
ferred two  years  ago,  he  could  not  suffer 
this  debate  to  close  without  saying  a  very 
words  as  to  what  were  the  grounds 
on  which  his  vote  of  that  evening  wonld 
be  given.  The  hon.  and  learned  Oentl»' 
man  the  Member  for  Newark  had  a^nod 
so  admirably,  and,  in  his  opinion  ao  nn- 
aniwerably,  that  on  the  general  question 
he  need  not  add  one  single  word.  He 
thought  the  hon,  and  learned  Member 
for  Newark  had  demonstrated  beyond 
the  power  of  any  answer,  and  almost  be- 
yond the  power  of  all  answer,  that  they 
possessed  that  particular  privilege  of  be- 
mg  able  to  publish  such  papers  as  they 
thought  necessary,  without  question,  and 
also  still  the  higher  and  more  important 
principle,  that  that  House  was  the  last 
and  only  judge  of  iU  own  privileges.  He 
thought  the  hon.  end  learned  Oentleman 
had  demonstrated  both  these  points,  and 
he  believed  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
that  House  concurred  with  him  in  that 
opinion.  The  only  question  on  which  be 
wished  to  say  a  single  word  was  what, 
under  present  circumstances,  was  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  adopted  with 
a  view  of  maintaining  those  ancient  and 
valuable  privileges,  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  bad  shown  that  they 
possessed.  On  this  point,  he  confessed 
he  had  heard  with  great  astonishment,  in- 
deed, the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  (Sir  E.  Sugden).  He  said, 
that  "  the  case  was  no  libel  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench ;"  and   yet   the  course  which  be 
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Blackctt,  C. 
fUftke,  M.  J. 
BUke,  W.  J. 
fiodkiii^J.  J. 
BoUiiig,  W. 
boww^  J. 

Bridgeuiiui,  11. 
BriKue,  J.J. 
Brockleiiursty  J. 
brodit,  W.  b. 
bioliieri'jtj.  .^ 
broMrui.,  I'v.  D. 
browriiitg(;»  iS. 
bufieik!,  W. 
'kUfpuell,  Sir  J. 

Cuveudisi.,  itof:.  0. 
Csiyiey.  L.  h. 
Cii^piiiaii,  Sir  iM. 
CiA«st«r.  U. 
Ciiicijestef,  J.  i'. 
CUv,  W. 

CMriueult,  Lord 
CodriugioL,  Aduirai 
Colii^jf ,  J. 
Coliiij£^  W. 
Gourieiikv.  P. 
CiJiii;,  W,  O- 
Cfitwrioic.  W. 
Curiv,  ^erg«suj*. 

l>ubdiit.  C.  W.  I>. 

liVCidjfebj  UOTi-  J. 
X>Ub|^b(/L.  L(/rd 

>>di»«rdt^  feir  «?. 

iUlfOU.  UMi.  J.  JL. 

JBilH^e,  rigbt  mmi.  £. 
JbuiioLj  Jbiiri  of 
JbfrjiUi.  W. 

I'lUfgy.  Lirfd  ^^. 
FMAtwvCfd;  &»'  H. 

for,  J. 

OlOKH^T.  M. 
OllrOL^   %*  .  J-/. 

Ckmooi.,  K 
Oo«fc,0.  JK. 
Ooit.  O.  \* . 

O«oft*4oof .  [yxc 
OMdr*.  Si'  •■■ 
tial ,  b.f  Jb 

HtfllUOWi'.;  J. 

HoOTMdyP.  H. 
Jiimck,tM4 


Himie,  J. 
Uoit,  W. 
Iluiioij,  K. 

J«iikiu«,  Sir  R. 
Joiiunoft,  Oeueral 
Kiiiuaird,  lioii.  A. 
Laboucbei^y  H. 
JLAii)$dalc-,  kofi.  C. 
l>tsMder,  J.  T. 
JLocL,  J. 
Lusiiiiigioii.  C). 

LMtlilUgtOIiy  1^. 

Macleud,  K. 
MaciiamMrd,  Major 
Martball,  W. 
MarsUutd,  M. 
Manii;.1.  b. 
MauU;,  iioci.  J'. 

jMoitobwortli,  V. 
Moieior^  If  oil.  A. 
Moffu.  ]j. 
Murray.  A. 
Korreyt,  Sir  b.  J. 

O'^^iagbai.,  ^. 
U*Coui»ell,  U. 
O'Coonell,  J. 
O'Coiioell,  M.  J. 
0'^oiiu«ll,  A] . 
O'Couor  JL>oii 
i'aijei,  f . 
Falio^f,  C.  h. 
Parktr.  J. 
Pafiwsr,  K.  'J . 
faifotS  J. 
hailikOii,  J. 
Pebdiirv«6,  t.  W. 
Ftiiii^j  M. 

Pblti^lUj  J. 

ItHiifiKiofj,  T.  N. 
KocM,  W. 
KuiflkMid,  C.  h. 

lUtuCit:,  J. 

KuM«lM>ord  <:. 
Kutubfiord,  A. 

bai»f;»,  ^yOfObf^i 

baooofjj  Loid 
N^ar^^r^  i/Of..  J. 
bc(io««<»efCj  J. 
V;iop<:   0   p. 

bioctai^,  .St'  O. 

SofI«<rri,.  J,  f . 

Su<ifi9C<fC,  w.  h. 

bu;uaf:.  K 

blOCK,  X/f. 


W«tieoni,  U.  U. 

Wood,  C. 
Wood,(;.W. 
Wyijii,  (j.  W. 
WyiK;,  '1 . 

•IKI.LKIt*.. 

WarUirioii,  II. 


TallK)l,  C.  R.M. 
TimcrHS,  JI.  W. 
l'urti«r,  li. 
Turner,  W. 
V'llKorb,  K.  A. 
Villivrs,  hoii.  C  I'. 
V'lviati,  J.  IJ. 
Viviaii,  Sir  K.  II. 
W'ak»«v,  'J'. 
WalUii^,  K 
Waid,  11.  O. 

Kenolutloti  fi^r^  to. 
On  tl»«  Mcotid  resolution, 
Sir  /^  //.  InyUt  uM,  at  tUat  late  bour, 
,aud    particularly   at   this    rviolutioti   bad 
j  b««ii  fully  diacuaM^d  witli  tb^  foroMrr,  be 
isbould  tiot  deiain  tlM;    Houa^  witb  an^ 
I  obtervationt  upoo  it.     He  would  stale  bif 
i  objection  to  it  in  one  aeiiteuce — tiamelj, 
tliat   tins   rebulution   postpoued,   perbaps 
unlj]  tli<  year  Ib'l'^,  any  uit<;rior  proceed- 
ingb  witli  lefeienc':  to  tint  aubjecl.     On 
tliea<:  ^roundt  be  sbouid  ineei  i!  witb  u 
negaliv':. 

Mr.  Hurue  inquired,  bow  aoon  any  uU 

;  teriof  meaaureb  would  U-  l/rou;;bt  forward, 

iHk  uutil  tben  it  would  be  iieoetMtary  to  put 

lan  eud  lo  all  tbe  priiilirig  of  tbe  House, 

;  be'.:auft<-,  a«  tbe  Houm-  would  not  now  be 

,  a uie  to  defend  lit  own  servaula  wbo  dia* 

tribuled  tbein,  ti  must  bend  ilt  i»eck  to 

tbe  yoke.    'Mm;  poailton  of  tbe  Houae  was 

fiioti   buniilialiii^  and   disgraceful .      He 

'  understood  tbat  tliere  was  no  nior<:  irifor* 

inatiofi  to  be  acquired  by  tbe  cofnuiiltee, 

and  iberefore  tbere  vi^uld  U;  littk  diHi' 

.cuitv  in  anv  Member  eoiiriecl<.'d  witb  tlie 

ieottittiitte<;  answering  tlie  questiotit  lie  liad 

[put. 

ixrrd  «/.  hwnDtU  said,  of  course  be  couM 
not  poai lively  aiiswer  for  tbe  eoaitttitiae ; 
but  be  saw  no  feason  wby  tbere  sbouM 
be  any  km^  delay.  He  must,  bowever, 
'  take  tbis  opportunrly  of  sUUii^,  tbat  be 
did  iiot  lb  ink  tlie  Houa<;  bound  to  w«it 
i  for  tbe  produ<,-tion  of  any  report  from  tbe 
committee,  for  a  iiotice  mtgbt  be  ^iven  by 
any  bori.  Member  to^rnofrow  lor  tbe  m- 
IroductJon  of  a  mea«uf<.  He  waa  sorrv 
tiie  bof..  Member  fo*  KilMMinv  felt  aucn 
iiurniltation  at  tbe  reaui*.  of  thit  dia<;tta- 
wot: . 

Mf.  Hume   denied    tnai   ne    bad    any 
4iiaie   III   tne   numiiiatiofi   <»f    ttie    Houm. 
.  lie  bad  aaid  frout  tu*,-  tirvl.  of  lii<;M;  pro- 
-  '.-eedifigt  tciat  tlie  Huuae  woulc  o«;  dragiged 
in  10  tne  mud.  aod  now  i'.  lia<^  ^o'- com- 
pletely into  a  quagmire. 

'I'be  Mouse  divided ;— A  vet  ivS;  Noes 
i  &t :  Majofiiy  tf7. 
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{COMMONS}        £»ocUaIf «. 


[CHn  t/dwide.]     If  tiw  Hoiue   woald  ]  Hntbcote,  Sir  W. 
not  afibid  him   &  beving  Tor  a  few  mo-    Heneage,  G.  W. 
racDta,  he  ihoald  be  redaced  to  the  pain-  \  ^"^^'i™  „ 
fbl  necesailyor  mo«Dg  an  adJoan.n>enL  I  S^T'rJlJn: ": 
The  jad^  erety  where  bat  there   were    Hinde,  J,  H. 
treated  with  the  respect  doe  to  them.  The  I  Hobhooie,  Sir  J. 
noble  Lord  had  thought  fit  (he  hoped  he  '  UodgKw,  P. 
might  not  saj  deliberately)  to  altribate  to    Uodgsoa,  E. 
the  learned  jadgea  who  were  not  there  to    IIog8<  J-  W. 
aonrer  for  tbemaeWea,  what  the  noble  Lord    Holmes,  boo.  W. 
had  stated.    He  »entar«d  to  tell  the  noble    Ho«'gW 
Lwd,  that  he  might  esteem  himself  happy    HoEni,"Lorf 
If  hia  speeches,  in  or  out  of  the  House,  '  Hoaldnrortb,  T. 
were  distinguished  hy  the  sonnd  constitu-    Hughes,  W.B. 
tional  learning  which  was  to  be  fonnd  in    Hurt,  F. 
any  one  of  the  judges  to  whom  the  noble    Ingestrie,  Lord 
Lord   had  alluded.     With   regard   to  the    {°BJ«"^.'H.  „ 
resolution  of  (he  roble  Lord,  it  did  appear    j^^J 
to  him  that  that  House  was  brought  by  it    jon~   j 
into  a   condition   in   which   it  could  not    KeUj,  F. 
recede  with  dignity,  advance  with  consist-  ' "     " 
•DM,  nor  stand  soil  with  safety. 

liie  House  divided  on  the  original 
qncatioii.  Ayet  184;  Noes  166.  Ma- 
jority  18. 


Litt  of  tlu  Ates. 


Adand,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,TD. 
A'Court,  Captain 
Atsager,  Capiat  n 
AnsoQ,  hon.  Colonel 
Archdall,  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
BulUe,  Colonel 
Baker,  E. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
BsriDg,  H.  B. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
BameDj,  J, 
Barrington,  Lord 
Beotinck,  Lord 
Berkeley,  Hon.  G. 
Bemal,  B. 
Belhell,  R. 
Blackttone,  W. 
Blandford,  Marquess 
Blennerhawetl,  A. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bradsbaw,  J. 
BramstOD,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bailer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bnrroogbes,  H. 
Calcrafi,  J.  H. 
Canning,  Sir  S. 
Chriitopber,  R. 
Chme,W.  L.  W. 
CUn>  hon.  B,  H. 
Cola,  hon.  A.  H. 


ColquhoQu,  J.  C. 
Conolly,  E. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cresswell,  0. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Darby,  G. 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 
D'lsi^Bli,  B. 
Donglia,  Sir  C.  E. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Du  Pre,  O. 
F^l,  J.  B. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerlon,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Fambaiu,  E.  B. 
Feildeo,  W. 
FeUowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  E.  A. 
Filzpatriek,  J.  W. 
Frcmantle,  Sir  T, 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Goulbum,  H. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditcli,  T. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Uairord,H. 
Harcouri,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  Sir  U. 
Hawkes,  T. 


Kemble,  H. 
Kelbume,  Viscount 
Knalchbull,  Sir  £. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Ufroy,  T. 
Lincoln,  Eari 
Litton,  E. 
Lockbart,  A.  M. 
Lowiber,  Colonel 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lygon,  hoD.  Geo. 
NIacaulay,  T.  B. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackentle,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maclean,  D. 
Mannen,  Lord  G. 
Mailer.  T.  W.  C. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Mordauul,  Sir  J. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicboll,  J. 
Norrejs,  Lord 
Onen,  Sir  J. 
Packe.C.W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
PalmerstoD,  Lord 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 


Ust  of  the  NoEO. 
AbercTombie,  G.  Archbold,  R. 


lG.1. 
PhiUpa»G.  B. 

Pir»t.a. 

Floaptre,  J.  P. 
PolhiU,  P. 
Piaed,  W.  T. 
Frinitle,  A. 
Rae,  Sir  W. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Richaids.R. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rolfc,  Sir  R.  H. 
RollestOD,  L. 
Round,  C.  O. 
Round,  J. 
Rnshbrooke,  R. 
HusseU,  Lord  J. 
Sbaw,  F. 
Sheppard,  T.' 


Smith,  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  G.  U. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  H. 
Stonnont,  I.otd 
Sturt,H.C. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Sogden,  Sir  E. 
Teignmoolh,  Lord 
Thomas,  Coiond  H. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Thompson,  Aldcfaaa 
Towneley,  K.  O. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vere.SirC.  B. 
Veroer,  Coloitel 
Vivian.  J.  E. 
Waddington.  H.  S. 
\Miitmore,  T.  C. 
Williams,  R. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Winniogton,  T, 
Wodehonse.   E. 
Wooa,  Sir  M. 
Wood.  Colonel  T. 
Wyndbam,  W. 
Yates.  J.  A. 
Young,  J. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLBHS, 

Smilb,  V. 
Mali  on,  Lord 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aglionby,  Major 
Ainsworlh,  P, 
Alcock,  T. 
Alston,  K. 
And  over.  Lord 


AttHood,  T. 
Bainbndge,  E.  T. 
BarnBrd,£,  G. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Beamish,  F,  B. 
Bewes,  T. 
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Blacken,  C. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bbike,  W.  J. 
Bodkm,  J.  J. 
Boiling,  W. 

BrabazoHi  Sir  W. 
Bridsremac.  U. 
Bnacoe.  .^.1. 
Brock lenurs;,  «' 
Brodit.  V    L 
brotncnoi.,  . 
Brownt.  L   I, 
browDHgs;,  ii 
Busfeiiu.'W. 

Campbell.  Sir  J. 
Cavendisii,  C. 
Cayendisii,  hou.  G. 
Cnyie>,  L.  S. 
CbapmaZi,  Sir  M. 
Cbeate:,  li. 
Cfaicnestc:,  Z.l . 
Cia}.  AV. 

Clement:..  Lore. 
Codnncioi.,  Aacainu 
Coliic:.  <  . 
Collin. ,  V. 
CoarieDay^  V. 
Crai^.  ^V.  Ci. 
Crawtord.  V  . 
Curr}*.  ^erfceaL 
I>nL.  *'t. 

Dunaas,  C  .  V  .  ]'. 
Daodasi  no:.-  /. 
Dunua^,  Nr  h. 
DuDgaoiiu:..  Lo:  . 
£dward5,  •?.:  • 
BUioil,  noil.  J.  i.. 
filltce,  rignt  iion.  L. 

BnsloD,  £ari  of 
Evans,  G . 
Evans.  M'. 
Ewart,  W. 

Fieldeu,  J . 
FiDch,  r. 
Fiuroy,  Lord  (. . 
Fieetwood,  :^ir  11. 
Fori,  J . 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Giiiou,  W.I'. 
Goruon,  K 
Gurc,  U.  J.  K. 
Gore,  O.  ^N . 
Greenaway,  C 

Grey*  rt-  **'*"■  Si''^»- 
Grosvenor.  Lnn} 

Gues:.  Sir  J 
Ual;.  Mr  T' 
HeatncoHi.  .•. 
Bector.  C  «>. 
Ueneage,  K. 
Hindie\,  (  . 
Hobhoow:,  T.  n. 
Hovraro,  r*  J. 
HowanI,  P.  H. 


Hume,  J. 
Hull,  W. 
liutlOD,  R. 

JuUfA,  W. 

JenkiEtf.  Sir  R. 
JotiiiK*!..  Oen«:r^l 
XiiiiiiLirc.  hull.  A, 
li&LKtucijfc:i',  H. 
L^biiti'daif .  liOB.  C\ 
l.t:acir*.  J.  T. 

lius:.  -ijiloli.  r. 
^usi.jiigioij,  S. 

]\-l<tCit:LKl;  R. 

Aiacuamara,  Majoi 
Manhall,  W. 
Maraland,  11. 
Martin.  T.  B. 
Maule,  lion.  J'. 
Miies.W. 
Mole^wurtli,  W. 
Muretoii,  hon.  A. 
Morns.  1>. 
Murra},  A. 
Norrtjys,  bir  I).  J. 
O'liricij,  U.  S. 
(>'CalIagliau,  (  . 
OVuuiicll,  1). 
O'C  onucU.  .1. 
OXouiiell,  iM.  J. 
IMLumicli,  iM. 
( »*Con*»r  l)o!i 
ram :,  » 

r<iiuir:.  ^  .  1  . 
I'aiK'.  ..  .* 
i'aiKt  :\  \\.   ! 

1  alio".,  .' 

i  aUiftiiii, .  . 
i'endarvt'S.  K.  \^  . 

Phiu|»oiis,  ,' . 
Irymc,  <.i 
Ivcuuigion,  'I .  > . 

RuLiie,  >ir  1  ^ 
Kumbold,  L.  J., 
llundic-,  J. 
Uu»st;Il,  Loni  < '. 
Kuiiiciiord,  A. 
t^aiMt-v,  Ijuioiii  1 

bailddlif  lini.l 
»^rar|»il,  lioti.  .'. 

^*»Tnp«».  (;.  I*. 


V 


IM< 


1:. 


II 


.:r...      ■      J      I'. 
•■•■-ll-.,    '\.'». 
•'     •      f'   Ifl.   '*■      " 
•..        ...      fl 

■   ••         •■»,     I. 

5:--i,  r.>r 


Wvalihia,  IJ.  H. 
N\  illiaiiis,  \V. 
\N  illiaiik^,  W.  A. 

Wv..  J,  r. 
Uuoii.  r;.  \v. 

\V>i,n,  i:,  w 
\\  )  ac,  T. 

W  ild,  Serjeant 
\\arbuil(;n,  li. 
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Talbot,  r.  R.  M. 
Tancrod.  U.  W. 
Turner,  K. 
Turner,  W. 
\  igofb,  N.  A. 
Villicrs,  hull.  f!.  1\ 
Vivian,  J.  11. 
Vivian,  Sir  R.  U. 
Waklcy,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Ward,  U.  G. 

R43«olutioi)  agreed  lo. 

<>M  ihc  i»ccond  resolution, 

Sir  y/.  //.  Intjlh  buid,  at  that  lute  hour, 
and  pailiculuiiy  a!^  tliis  resolution  had 
been  fully  diseus&ed  with  the  foruicr,  he 
should  not  detain  the  House  with  uny 
obscrvatiouB  upon  it.  He  would  slate  Lis 
objcclion  to  it  in  one  sentence- -namely, 
that  this  resolution  postponed,  perhaps 
until  the  year  I84'J,  any  ulterior  pioetcd- 
ings  with  referenec  lo  this  i»ul>jcLt.  Oti 
these  grounds  he  sLouUl  iuli'  i'  will.  .. 
negutivr. 

Mr.  IhiUii    iiKjuired.  huu    >lu>'i.  aiiy  u.- 
leriui  ineasuK-s  wuuid  U-  iiiou^hi  iuiv\ai< 
as  uiilii  ihtii  11  w.iuld  W  nci.ub»ai\  u'  pu: 
an  end   hi  all  tin    punliH:^  i  \   li.r  liuu>- 
L)ccaus<  ,  a^  liir  lluu^-.  wuuKi  ii<  '.   ni>u  t» 


I 


I 


iitJii.'  I'.i  ueii  li  .    Ik      o»^  ••    &v  I  V  ail  I..-'   \\  no  li  :.- 

trtUULt'i.     Uil  •'    .        .      iiiU''.     k/Lll..     :.  <     111  I  I.      1 
LiK    ^^K  1  tK-  pUkiktf.i  ill   Itie  lluti.^u  VV.i 

itiu*:  iiuiuiiiultii^  aii'J  uib^iaceh:!.  lic 
unuei&Luud  inai  llitiu  wa:i  uu  uiuru  iulor- 
luaLiiiit  to  liu  ae4uiieci  i^y  Uiu  euui millet . 
diia  inertit'ic  liieii.  would  in:  iitllu  difli- 
cuii\  111  any  AleuiU  i  conuecled  with  ihc 
cuuuuiilec  unswuriiig  liie  quesUous  he  had 

pi!'.. 

LolU  ./.  JCiutcU  said,  of  couriff  hn  mn\A 
11 OL  posi lively  Hiiswer  fnr  thn  rommittef* ; 
but  he  aaw  no  rNiion  why  tlif*rp  ^fiotit'l 
he  any  lonj*"  rtMny.  II"  nnul,  h<iwt'VC'i. 
takn  thi^  oppnitiinity  "i  ^l  itirifr,  tlmt  h' 
rlifl  Tini  think  thr>  TImii^'  hnniitj  t')  Wilt* 
foi  i}ii.'  pr'irlii'tirifi  nl  :iTiy  I"|i0l*  Frfiin  ill*- 
•■*»TiTniH'»;,  f'»r  ;i  nnti'v  iii}|»ht  tyo  KlVferi  liy 
nny  h'Hi.  M'.'iihoF  hi.rri'i'rntr  '" 
Ir  'I'lf i--.»i   'if   II   I'll. I    M'         V 


I. 


,...1 


Mr 

W        ft.,,,,,     .] 

I  I  ■      I .  "If  '      S  Ti  I'l  I  r  i,  •  f,      I  j  |i 

'   ■  '     '■:!;»       1  ■     ,»  ■  ■    f      f  I      i, 
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Danith  Claims, 
LUitfihe  Ayes. 
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Dam$k  Claims. 


4» 


Aclaod,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Captain 
AgUonbyy  H.  A. 
Alsager,  Captain 
Archbold,  R. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Barrington,  Lord 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bethell,  R. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Blennerhassett,  A. 
Boldero,  U.  ih 
BramstOD,  T.  W. 
Bridgemao,  li. 
Brolherton,  J. 
Bruges,  W.  H. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Cavlev,  B.  S. 
Cde,  hoQ.  A.  H. 
Cowper,  hoQ,  W. 
Curry,  Sergeant 
De  liorsey,  S.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Duncorabe,  T. 
Duncombe,  A. 
Dungannon,  Lord 
Egerton,  Sir  F. 
£vans,  W. 
Ewarl,  W, 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Finch,  F. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goulbarn,  H. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hardinge,  Sir  H. 
Hepburn,  Sir.  T. 
Herries,  J.C. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  hon.  W. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Lord 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hame,  J. 
Hult,  W. 
Hutton,  R. 
JacksoD,  Sergeant 
Kelbume,  Lord 
Kinnaird,  A.  F. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
LaboQchere,  H. 
^^ngdale,  C. 


Loch,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
LushiogtoD,  S. 
Macaulay^  T.  B. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macleod,  R. 
Mahon,  Lord 
Marshall,  W. 
Maule,  hon,  F. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Nicholl,  J. 
O' Conor  Don 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palraerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  R.  T, 
Parrott,  J. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Pendarves,  E.  W. 
Philips,  M. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pryme,  G. 

Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Richards,  R. 
Roche,  W. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutherford,  A. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Scarlett,  hon.  J. 
Shaw,  rieht  hon.  F. 
Sheppard.  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  M. 
Stansfield,  W.  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Stock,  Dr. 
Strickland,  Sir  0. 
Strutl,  E. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Sugden,  Sir  £. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Turner,  W. 
Vcmer,  Colonel 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Waddiogton,  H. 
Wallace,  R. 
Ward,  U.  G. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wilde,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Williams,  W.  A, 
Winnington,  T. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood.C. 
Wood,  G.  W, 
WyodlMUDi  W, 


Wynn,  C.  W. 
Wyse,  T. 
Young,  J. 


TEI«L£R8. 

Smith,  V. 
Parker,  J. 


Lisi  of  the  Noes. 


Bagge,  W. 
Bainbridge,  £.  T. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barneby,  J. 
filackstone,  W.  S. 
Blandford,  Marquess 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Burroughes,  H. 
Christopher,  R. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Darby,  G. 
D'Israeli,  B. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Du  Pre,  G. 
East,  J.  B. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Freshaeld,  J.  W. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Halford,  H. 
Hawkes,  T. 


Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Ingham,  R. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Law,  C.  £. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connen,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Perceval,  G.  J. 
Pipot,  R. 
IMumptre,  J.  P. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rushbrooke,  R. 
Stormont,  Lord 
Talbot,  C.  R. 
Williams,  R. 

TELLERS. 

Inglis,  Sir  R. 
Kelly,  F. 


HOUSE  OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  18,  1839. 

MrxuTcs.]  Bills.  Resd  a  first  time  i-^DttMit  wi  TicMt 
Costs ;  BiHt  of  Rxrhange  i  Imprisonment  tot  IMbt  AH 
Amendment;  Windsor  CasUe  Stables; 
tors  ProteeUon  {  Practice  of  Common  Pk 
Parochial  Spiritual  Duties. 

Petitions  presoited.     By  the  Marquess  of 
Warminster,  in  firrour  of,  and  by  Loid 
one  place,  against  the  Government  piMi 
Education.— By  Lord  Brougham,  ftom 
other  piaoes,  for  a  Uai^nrm  Penny  Posti^ 


tat  VaOmi 


^MAWMMWMtMOT 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  1 8,  1 839. 

MfNUTia.]     Bills.    Read  a  first  time  :«Ratkv  flf 
ments. — Read  a  seooad  time  t — Sugar  Duties. 

PetiUons  presented.    By  Captain  Alsager,  Loi40. 
Lord  P.  Egerton,  Lord  O.   SomencC,  Maim  _ 

Messrs.  Blcwitt,  and  Richards,  flrom  a  number  of  phMb 
against,  and  by  Colonel  Salwey,  Messrs.  CodrBS 
Hume,  and  Langdate,  fttm  several  plaosa,  ia  SmJSi 
the  Govcmment  plan  of  National  Eduratioa,  n^jj  MtSk 
Hume,  Cfeftwford.  Pttsey»  M.  Philips,  Dunbar,  4||J||k 
Hall,  and  Captun  PedieU,  f^om  a  great  number  of  y 
for  a  Uniform  Penny  Postage.— By  Mr.  HnuMW 
Dunse,  against  the  Monopoly  for  Printii^  the  ■ 
(torn  Blackmtb,  ^alast  the  Irish  Churolu-^  Kr.  ILA 
O'Conaall,  from  KUkouiy,  for  an  Alteratkm  In  tte  tm 

regardii^  tlM  Irish  Saioson  Fisheries.— By  Star  B.  ff^Nrib 
trxxa  Liverpool,  for  Equalising  the  Duties  gn  CSiibi  Ml 
Sugar.— By  Mr.  Greene,  ftxnn  Lancaster,  agaivt,  md,  ^f 
Messrs.  Qtote,  Bitsooe,  Laqgdale,  Aglionby,  R.  BaMhU 
J.  Stnact,  Hbidley,  Pryme,  Sir  G.  "trlilrlMifi,  ClljtJk 
Pechell,  Sir  B.  HaU,  Lord  C.  Fitxioy,  and  Sir  &  U  H^i 
wer,  tnxa  a  great  nnwy  places,  in  IkTour  of  Mi  !■ 
Ballot.  ^ 

Danish  Cliims.^]    Mr.  CressmeU  9M% 

that  knowing  the  interest  that  w 
in  the  motion  of  which  the  hott. 


40» 


Daniih  CUmi. 


{Juyt  18} 


OfrnMCkhm^ 


4KI 


for  the  City  of  London  had  giren  notioe 
for  tlwt  evening,  it  was  with  great  reluct- 
ance that  he  praised  himself  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  Houaey  hut  he  feared  that 
he  should  not  get  another  opportunitj  of 
hriogtng  forward  this  subject     He  would 
not  detain  the  House  long,  he  could  state 
the  &ets  to  the  House,  in  a  few  minutes—- 
the  question  was  a  perfectly  sioiple  one* 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  the  losses  which  had  occurred 
in  1807.    The  question  had  been  discussed 
last  yetTy  and  settled  by  the  opinion  of  a 
ooBSuteiable  majority,  and  as  he  could  not 
hdiev^  that  the  House  would  now  consent 
to  rtscind  the  vote  to  which  it  bad  come 
last  jfeBTt  he  would  not  enter  into  the  dis. 
cussion  oi  that  part  of  the  subject,  unless 
he  should  be  forced  to  do  so  by  the  conduct 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  pursue.     The  simple  question  wast, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  vote  of  last 
year*— 4is  to  the  meaning  of  that  vote,  the 
ri^t  bon»  Gentleman  and  himself  were  at 
issue.     If  he  were  right,  the  House  should 
follow  up  the  vote  of  last  year  by  agreeing 
to  his  motion.     It  Was  well-known  thai 
several  merchants,  subjects  of  this  country, 
had  suffered  losses  in  consequence  of  the 
sefirure  of  their  property  by  the  Danish 
Ck>Temment  in  1807,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen    by   this  country. 
From  time  to  time  the  subject  had  been 
hsvuffht  forward,  and  other   persons  had 
put  rorward  their  claims,  stating  that  they 
were  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for 
losses.     In  1884,  the  Government  yielded, 
and  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord 
Akhorp,  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  of  the 
jvatice  of  those  claims.     In  consequence, 
dbwetkms  wfre  given  to  the  Commissioners 
far  examiniiig  French  daiass,  to   receive 
ami  tKMniae  Daniih  claims.     The  Com- 
missiowcm    considered  these  directions  as 
eflMOwrering  them  not  only  to  receive  these 
daiBiSy  but  to  investigate  them    for   the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  were 
jiiit  or  vnjuit.     Every  one  must  feel  that 
it  was  JneMsbent  on  them  to  have  taken 
that  CQUfie;   what  signified  it  being  in- 
foraied  that  thene  were  a  certain  number 
ef  persons  who  had  made  claims  &r  com- 
pevMtioni  to  a  certain  amount,  unless  they 
weii!»  at  the  same  time,  informed  whether 
these  dains  were  just  or  unjust.     The 
Goonaiasionea  had  stated  that  claims  had 
heem  made  amounting  to  5  or  600,000/., 
aa4    ^^    lui^    adjudicated    on    about 
140^fffi^  which  they  had  decided  were 
jm(..4imiu    Tbm  m&»  two  aqpcu^te 


classes  of  chumants  which  the  House  had 
determined  were  entitled  to  compensation. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  those  English 
merchants  who  were  owed  debts  at  itm  time 
by  Danish  subjects,  which  debts  were 
fiscated,  the  Danish  Government 
ordered  these  debts  to  be  paid  into  tbt 
public  treasury.  Another  class  consisted  of 
those  whose  goods  on  shore  had  been  seised 
— this  class  was  at  first  objected  to,  but  it 
was  afterwards  allowed  that  theirs  consti^ 
tuted  a  case  for  investigation.  Some  of 
these  persons  had  omitted  to  bring  forward 
their  claims  within  the  time  allowed  hy  the 
Order  in  Council  for  their  so  doings  and, 
in  1837»  the  hon.  Member  for  BridportMd 
brought  fisrward  their  ease  in  that  HottNu 
The  hon.  Meadier  for  Bridport,  on  that 
occasion,  moved  that  an  humUe  address  ha 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  prayins  that  her 
Majesty  would  be  graciously  pbased  to 
direct  the  Danish  Commissioners  to  enter 
upon  the  examination  of  those  daims. 
That  address  was  agreed  to,  and  her  Ma*- 
jesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  eomi^y 
wi^  its  prayer.  That  instructton  must 
have  authorised  then  to  proceed  to  adjudi« 
cation,  because  on  the  occasion  of  that  Ad« 
dress,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eiehequer  had 
provided  funds  for  the  puiqpose  of  maetti^r 
those  eUims.  He  could  not  see  any  dit* 
ferencein  principle  between  those  whose 
goods  had  been  seiaed  and  omfiaDatedon 
shore,  and  those  whose  goods  had  be«i 
seiaed  and  confiscated  on  board  ship,  toge- 
ther with  the  ships  on  board  which  were 
those  goods.  The  House  had  adopted  his 
views  m  the  Address  to  her  Mi^ty  whidi 
he  had  moved,  and  he  had  couched  bis 
address  in  precisdy  the  same  terms  as  those 
of  the  Address  of  the  hen.  Member  te 
Bridport*  Therefore  the  iastruetionB  ware 
the  same,  the  Treasury  xniwites  were  Ibe 
same  in  substance,  but  the  results  produced 
a  most  extraordinary  di^^noe'—whether 
there  were  any  private  instructiooa  or  not 
he  did  not  know,  but  it  was  most  curious^ 
but  no  less  curious  than  true,  that  the  re- 
sults had  been  different.  He  could  under- 
stand that  there  might  have  been  some 
reason  why  the  House  should  not  be  told 
what  the  amount  of  the  daim  was,  because 
the  House  might  have  been  terrified  by  its 
being  a  large  amount  He  would  ask  the 
House  whether  they  did  or  did  not  in  their 
vote  of  last  year  adopt  the  prindple  that 
those  who  had  their  ships  seized  should  be 
indemnified  ?  If  they  old  adopt  that  prin- 
ciple, then  he  would  ask  why  should  they 
not  adopt  tbe  course  he  prop(»ed  to  pursue. 


{COMMONS} 


nRtnelygrantiiiK  an  nAdrem  tn  her  Majerty,  f  go  into  details  on  tbii  quertion,  but  fae 
pniTini;  that   she    would    be    gncioniAy  '  woald   sKortly  state    to   the    Home  tbt 


plrased  to  d'xTixt  the  C^miniiKtionen  to  ad- 
jixlirAti^  tipnn  this  claim  i*     The  right  hon. 


ground  apon  which  he  felt  it  to  be  hia  dntj 
resist  the  present  motion.     In  the  yar 


y^entlemflTi  nppnnte,  upon  his  asking  the  1S3.5  he  had  proposed  a  rote  of  130,00(U. 
for  the  relief  of  the  suSeren  ia  the  Dansrii 
sqaadron.  In  l!J36,  he  bad  prop«Med  a 
very  different  from  j  further  vote  of  79,000/.  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  in  the  estimates  of  the  present 
year  he  had  proposed  an  additional  samof 
87,4RW.,  making  a  total  of  295,4SU 
which  had  already  been  voted  for  this  pnr- 
pose.  He  adverted  to  this  in  ordet  to 
show  (hat  there  was  no  desire  on  (be 
part  of  the  GoTemnenl  to  refuse  relief 
where  ajnst  casehad  been  roadeoat.  The 
ground  of  distinction  between  the  cases 
that  had  already  been  reliered,  and  those 
brought  forward  by  the  hon,  and  learned 
Member,  was  clear  and  decisir^  la 
respect  to  the  former  class  of  claim- 
anlR,  (he  wrong  sustained  was  contrtty 
to  (he  mages  of  European  warfare,  while, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  wron^  which 
tiic  claimants  had  sustained  wsa  inci- 
dent to  the  customary  course  of  ordi- 
nary hostility.  The  questioo  for  tfie 
contidcralion  of  the  House  was,  whe- 
ther it  would  now,  for  the  first  time, 
sanction  the  principle  that  subjects 
of  the  Crown  having  suitained  an  injury 
under  circumstances  that  were  recognised 
1>V  the  law  of  nations,  might  come  to  that 
itouso  ond  nskfoT  compensation.  If  such 
n  jirinciple  was  to  be  recognized,  he  would 
ask  where  was  the  war  in  which  tbe  sgb- 
Jecis  of  the  Crown  did  not  sustain  damage! 
and  if  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  come  to 
that  House  for  llic  purpose  of  obtainiog 
an  indemnity,  no  gentleman  living  conld 
\'ontcni|i|nle  the  extent  to  which  those  de- 
innHi)*  might  be  made  f  Such  was  tbe 
diMinctioH  tM-twiH'n  the  two  cases,  and  anch 
Hi'tv  ho  reattfits  for  not  i-alling  upon  the 
lloufv  l\^  take  any  stef*  to  affirm  the  Gih 
t^Utv  i'>f  the  ^vuntty  lit  make  good  kmet 
snstaiitcil  in  or^linary  warfare.  It  was 
tru«  that  a  ^r<i<al  publk'  principle  waa  in- 
-^It*<I  in  tM  ^Ktnei  ivte  oo  this  rabject, 
•  1  MtnttKpKVMt.  Ifbe  had  eBter> 
uy  dMbt  before  upon  it,  that 
ari  k«Mi  nwmd  aad  Iwaad  nt» 


r|i>e«tinn  hod  told  him  that  he  had 
riimctftd  the  finmrnimoncn  to  adjudicate, 
Ixvimno  ..—  . 

that  which  was  before  Parliament, 
the  FlmiM  was  prepared  tn  rescind  the  vote 
that  it  ramo  tn  last  Hcwion,  rhey  must 
fellow  it  np  by  ynt'ing  tlic  Address.  The 
right  hnn.  (icntlpmnn  had  mid,  that  the 
present  was  a  very  different  case  altogether 
to  the  question  that  was  discuMcd  last  year ; 
hf>  ernild  not  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
(rftntlrmnn  in  that  statt^mcnt ;  the  matter 
was  then  very  fully  discuMcd>  the  money 
WHS  vi)t(Ml,  and  when  a  Minister  of  the 
Thrown  had  taken  the  jutlgment  of  the 
Mouse;  and  thai  judgment  was  against 
liim,  ho  tlunight  it  was  une^illrd  for  that 
Im  shfnild  nprsrvrm  ngnlnat  the  sense  of  the 
I (inisp,  Ir  lh«  ]ir(-wnt  motidn  wn^  f^anted 
ikrn  the  moans  wimUl  It  had  of  knowing 
what  tlH<  iiartic*  woro  rntitird  Ki,  and  then 
tlK-y  wmittl  Im'  i-nnhliil  li>  see  ivhrilicr  tlic 
( -linnei'llur  of  llii>  Kti'lirijUiT  would  say, 
nnt>r  Iwii  voles  ngniust  him,  that  hi'  wmild 
Hill  nitinrnl  In  lhi<  iirrsi'tit  volt'.  The  hnn. 
hihI  h'HniiHl  MimiiIm'T  nnit'ltuliil  tiy  inoving 
— "  'I'lml  nn  lniiiilili>  Aililrt'ss  l>r  iirfWiUrd 
li>  licr  Mitti'MT.  i>mTlug  that  slit-  will  bp 

5rai>i»ii!ilr  \k\twm\  ti't  din'i'l  iIk'  ('i<iiimis- 
itiH>r«  111  wliimi  It  was  n'I't'rnil  li>  rxniniui' 
llic  datms  i*!*  ifriHti)  llrtliRh  snbjoi'l*,  in 
»wqH*t  (iT  liissi-s  suslnitifil  l>y  ihp  M'iaun>  nf 
ahl)w  niitl  iiirtno-s  Iw  lht>  Dauivli  Onvoni- 
Hinit  tn  IWtV.  lii'priH'etHl  lo  adindik-ulp 
1I|H<H  lhi>  i-liitius  wlih<lt  tbi'V  hitn>  ivivinil. 
hihI  n)<iin  wldcli  ihi'v  Itavi'  ntniU>  n  lU>|H>n 
ht  ihK  I Aihl«  14"  Ihf  KluJoMv's  hvasHVv." 

liHW  Kifthril  Ihal   llif  \wn.   h\fm\^-  \\i,<.\ 
takfit  n  ninhl  IVt  UimutiiH:  i>n  ibc  |»\-«i-tii 
viilili'i't  »!»■«  II  would  \\wt  iin^iiVi>>l  \tff 
wH«  »»ll»iM   |i)i«mi-«s,  nml  ^kwn  >l  inighl 
haw  hrvn  dita-nssml  mow  mIhiIt  ihan  il 
(wwtiMv  .-wild  l*r  on  thaivmiinf .  "Oi*  hon. 
KH<I  IrnVnoil  ItirniVman  ni.>lhavin£  ihovc''' 
HI   l^^   i*iii-*>»f   ihsi  cunne,    tlwngb 
VWK    %hx'    dtlKviltlY  f"-* 
vViam  iW  MiviMioit  - 
ani'ltvt,  *!«•«  t»«<  \-     1 
tctvfli   was  aW 
hr 


•ottM  I. 


ith.'  I'ttaiitvllor 


frit 

to  Mil  iti«  attttii. 
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ThehoD.  Member  had  rested  his  argument 
fiairly  enough  on  that  ground  now,  and 
callodupontheHousetoadmitthat,  because 
they  had  previously  voted  an  address,  that 
therefore  they  were  now  bound  to  vote  the 
money.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
seemed  to  think,  that  because   he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  had  not 
acted  with  respect  to  this  address  as  he 
had  with  respect  to  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded    it,    therefore    there    was   a    ne- 
cessity   for  the  second  address  he   had 
moved      Now  he  must  say,  that  in  his 
opinion,  the    cases  were  not  at  all  ana- 
logous, for  with  respect  to  the  other  vote, 
there  was  no  contest  in  respect  of  the  prin- 
ciple.    It   was  undeniable  that  the  injury 
complained  of  had   been  received  in  vio- 
lation  of  the  law  of  nations.      He  had 
already    stated,  he    was    determined    to 
oppose    this    motion,   and    even   should 
he    have    a    majority    against    him,   he 
would  resist  it  in  its  future  stages  and 
progress,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of 
the  division.     As  long  as  he  had  a  seat  in 
that  House,he  would  take  care  that  the  sub- 
ject,if  it  came  to  be  finally  discussed, should 
be  discussed  in  a  full  House,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  its  details,and  not  in  a  thin 
House,  where  the  hon.  Members  in  attend- 
ance were  few  in  number,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  where  they  had 
been  canvassed  to  come  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  a   money  vote.     He 
thought,  if  the  House  did  not  at  once  set 
its  face  against    the    adoption    of   such 
a    course,    it    would    place    itself   in   a 
most  awkward  situation  with  the  public. 
Considering  the  serious  consequences  that 
might  result  from  such  a  vote,  he  would 
not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring   any  estimate,  or    of    signifying 
ner  Majesty's  assent  to  any  subsequent 
motion.    The  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated 
by  way  of  supporting  his  argument,  that 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  had 
not  directed  these  claims  to  be  adjudi- 
cated upon,  and  reduced  in  amount,  in 
order  to  terrify    the  House  by  the  ex- 
tent  of   an    exaggerated  demand.     He 
could  assure  the  hon.    Gentleman,  that 
lie  had  proceeded  upon  no  such  ground ; 
■  in  the  other  cases,  it  was  true,  that  he 
.*fcnd  directed   the  Commissioners  to  ad- 
ite;   bot,  in  tlie  present    ii      nee, 
'  Ml  din      it  rifl^t  to  do         oeing 
to  1        to  the 

once  say, 
IP 


the  House   any    provision    to   be  made 
for  these  claims,  unless  there  was  some- 
thing done  to  recognise  it  as  a  money 
vote.     If  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
would  meet  this  question  fairly,  he  should 
be  ready  at  any  time  to  grapple  with  him, 
let  him  only  bring  forward  a  motion  that 
would  raise  the  question  of  a  money  vote, 
and  then  if  the  House  affirmed  that  they 
were  ready  to  pay  that  amount,  he  would 
direct  the  Commissioner  to  adjudicate; 
but  he  would  not,  until  then,  pursue  a 
course  directly  at  variance  with  his  sense 
of  public  duty.     The  House  would  have 
the  goodness  to  recollect,  that  by  endea- 
vouring to  defeat  the  claim,  he  could  not 
have  any  interested   motives  on    behalf 
of  the  Government ;   he  did  it  solely,  be- 
cause he  considered,  that  it  behoved  those 
who  were  placed  in  situations  of  trust,  to 
adhere  to  principles,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  prevent  the  House  from  incurring 
the  danger  of  acting  upon  ex  parte  state- 
ments.    If  the   proposition   of  the  hon. 
Member,  was    carried,    then  the  parties 
making  the  claim  would    consider    that 
claim  to  be  strengthened  materially,  and 
they  would  come  to  the  House,  and  would 
ask  the   House  what  was  meant  by  ac- 
ceding to  the  second  address  moved  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  and  they 
would  tell  them   that  the  vote  meant  a 
money  vote,  and  nothing  else.     Now,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  House  prepared  so  to 
understand  it?    Let  it  be  supposed  that 
the   vote    of  the   night    committed    the 
House  to  a  question  of  money,  and  upon 
that  supposition  he  would  appeal  to  the 
House  as  a  body,  whether  they  would, 
by  a  side  wind,  allow  a  money  vote  to  be 
opened,  except  under  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.     He  had  to  apologise  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  London,  for  pre- 
venting him, by  this  discussion,  from  bring- 
ing on  his  motion,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice    that    night,    he    had    not    the 
fortune  to  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  on 
that  subject,  but  he  thought  it  was  due  to 
him   to  say,  that  his  duty  to  the  public 
had    alone    caused    him  to  address  the 
House  at  the  length  he  had  done.     If  it 
ever  became  necessary,  by  a  vote  of  the 
House,    to    discuss    the   question    as  a 
money    vote,    involving  the  country,  as 
that   vote    would,     in    large    pecuniary 
responsibility,  upon    principles   hitherto 
unrecognised,    he    would    move    a    call 
of  the  House,  in  order  that  the  House 
might  understand  what  it  was  aboot ;  an4 
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until  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  House 
WM  to  pronounced,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  would  find  him,  on  every  stage  of 
the  proceeding,  a  most  inflexible  opponent. 
Considering  the  course  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  to  be  one  that 
would  be  considered  by  the  parties  to 
pledge  the  House  to  grant  the  money 
required  to  satisfy  these  claims,  he  must 
give  it  bis  most  decided  opposition. 

Mr.  Hume  had  only  a  few  words  to  say. 
Time  had  only  added,  in  his  opinion,  to 
the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  indivi- 
duals. He  thought  the  preceding  Go- 
vernment had  acted  most  unjustly,  when, 
having  had  in  its  hands  1,200,000/.,  it  had 
refused  to  give  these  British  subjects  any 
compensation.  The  Government  had  re- 
cognised the  point  to  this  extent,  that  if 
parties  made  out  that  they  had  claims,  those 
claims  were  entitled  to  consideration.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  vote  of  the  previous  Session 
did  not  implv  a  vote  of  money.  He  agreed 
with  the  ri^nt  hon.  Gentleman  in  that,  but 
then  it  implied  that  inquiry  should  be  made 
by  competent  persons  to  ascertain  who  were 
the  claimants,  and  what  was  the  amount 
of  the  claims.  After  that  vote  he  should 
have  considered  himself  bound  not  only  to 
receive  the  claims,  but  to  direct  the  Com- 
missioners to  ascertain  the  nature  and  the 
amount  of  the  claims ;  nor  could  he  think 
that  justice  could  be  satisfied  until  that 
was  done.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen. 
tleman  opposite  did  not  know  what  the 
claims  were,  he  did  perfectly  right  to  try 
this  address,  for  the  address,  as  he  under. 
stood  it,  simply  prayed  in  effect  that  her 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  direct  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  the  nature  of  the 
daims,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
afterwards  take  the  question  into  its  consi- 
deration whether  those  claims  should  be  paid. 
If  this  had  been  an  ordinary  war,  he  was  pre- 
pared fairly  to  state,that  he  should  think  the 
claimants  had  no  right  to  come  to  that 
Hooae,  but  if  ever  tlierc  was  an  extraor- 
dinary case  in  the  annals  of  British  his- 
tory the  conduct  of  the  British  Gk)vem« 
ment  with  respect  to  Denmark^  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  presented  that  extra- 
ordinary case.  From  the  correspondence 
that  had  taken  place  it  appeared  that  the 
mercbants  having  heard  rumours  of  war 
between  EngUmd  and  Denmark,  they  went 
to  the  ChanttUor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
to  inquire  if  England  were  going  to 
with  Denmark^  and  the  answer  they 
ed  mu,  that  tbere  was  not  the  least 


chance  of  it.     And,  if  he  underatcwd  the 
claimants,   their  case  was,  that,   by   thrt 
statement   from   Government    they   were 
misled.     If  it  had  been  an  ordinary  case  of 
warfare,  every  merchant   was  cotiaidered 
bound  to  insure  his  ships  against  the  ordi- 
nary chances  of  .war,  and  in  that  caae  if  a 
war  had   taken  place,  there  would  have 
been  no  hardship  to  complain  of ;  but  here 
there  was  a  certainty  of  war,  and  which 
from  the  statement  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment no  ingenuity  or  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  merchants  could  possibly  have  en. 
abled  them  to  foresee  or  to  provide  against. 
That  circumstance  made  the  present  an  ex- 
traordinary case.     He  had  no  hesitation, 
therefore,  in  thinking  tluit  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  the  address  as  to  paying 
money,  it  was  due  to  our  countrymen  who 
had  been  thirty-two  years  kept  out  of  their 
claim.s,  at  least  to  ascertain  if  anything  was 
due  to  them ;  and  now  that  they  had  done 
all   they  could    towards  satisfying    other 
claimants,  it  would  be  but  barely  just  that 
they  should  give  their  attention  to  this  last 
class  of  claimants.     It  was  but  right  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  not  allow 
a  shilling  to  be  paid  away  till  a  clear  case 
was  made  out,  but  he  ought  not  to  oppose 
a  proper  inquiry.     He  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  advocated  this 
case,  when  it  was  but  ill- received  by  the 
House,  and  almost  scouted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.     The  right  hon.  €k?n- 
tleman  then  acted  wrongly,  as  he  had  told 
him  at  that  time.     Injustice  had  been  done 
throughout,  but  he  hoped  the  House  woukl 
do  justice  now.     In  supporting  this  motion 
he  did  not  consider  that  he  pledged  himaelf 
to  a  money  vote,  but  he  considmd  himself 
bound  to  assist  in  ascertaining  what  the 
claims  of  the  parties  were,  and  if  50/.,  or 
500,000/.  was  fairly  due  to  them  it  would 
not  become  the   Government  of  a  great 
country  like  this  to  withhold  payment  «£ 
that  which  was  justly  due.     The  addrea 
was  a  proper  address  to  be  moved,  and  tlw 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  not  to 
oppose  it. 

Lord  John  Ruuell  was  rather  alanaei 
at  the  doctrine  propounded   by  the  hmi. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down.      H# 
stated  that  it  was  an  extraoidinary  ipwr^ 
and  that  it  had  been  commenced  m  a  owifc 
unusual  manner,  and  especially  m  Cfcirtv* 
two  years  had  elapsed,  the  datma  dT  pitt 
parties  more  particularlv      lited  the  M|p' 
tion  of  the  House.     He        afiqaift  a^-*^  ^ 
the  House  laid  down  ;        riMhh 
they  were  to  oo  ■•  "^^ 
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be  preaented  to  ihcm,  and  that  lapse  of 
time  was  to  be  considered  an  additional  re- 
commendation of  the  claims  to  the  acten- 
tion  of  the  House— if  the  hon.  Member 
was  to  send  that  forth  as  an  advertisement, 
the  House  would  very  soon  be  inundated 
bj  claims;  and  if  they  were  to  entertain 
the  present  claims,  he  did  not  know  why 
claims  in  the  time  of  the  war  in  1797 
sliould  not  be  sent  in—- nor,  indeed,  why 
claimants  should  not  be  found  to  go  back 
to  the  time  of  Charles  2nd.  The  House 
of  Commons  might  depend  upon  it  that  if 
it  entertained  these  claims  for  losses  in 
times  long  gone  by,  the  House  would  very 
soon  have  scarcely  anything  else  to  do  than 
to  hear  the  merits  of  claims  argued.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  not  continue  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  unless  it  was  pre- 
pared to  pay  millions  in  the  satisfaction  of 
claims  of  one  description  or  another,  that 
might  be  brought  forward. 

Viscount  Sandon  would  put  the  question 
at  present  on  this  footing,  whether  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  assurance  which  he 
gave  to  the  House  on  a  former  occasion,  or 
whether  he  was  not  now  going  in  direct 
variance  with  that  assurance.  The  address 
now  proposed  was  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  address  that  had  been  agreed  to  be- 
fore, and  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be 
opposed. 

The  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
assure  the  House  that  he  believed  he  now 
took  the  same  course  that  he  had  always 
taken  when  this  question  had  come  under 
discussion.  He  was  not  now  prepared  to 
propose  an  estimate,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  take  a  different  step  at  present  to  what 
he  had  before  taken. 

Sir  Stratford  Canning  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  principle  on  which  the  ri^ht  hon. 
Gentleman  had  placed  his  opposition  on 
this  occasion,  but  still  it  was  to  be  recol- 
lected that  a  war  expedition  had  been  sent 
out  to  Denmark,  wl^n  almost  all  mankind 
thought  this  country  was  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found peace  with  Denmark,  and  that  that 
war  was  undertaken  with  the  utmost  se- 
cresy  of  intention,  so  that  the  shipping 
trade  was  exposed  to  unusual  danger.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  but  fair,  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
the  spirit  of  justice  of  the  country,  that 
inquiries  should  be  made  into  these  claioui. 

Mr.  GtmUmrn  eould  not  but  adhere  to 
the  opininna  he  bad  always  expiened  on 
HUb  lublect  He  olgeeted  to  setting  the 
sonnpie  of  Bsli  ning  to  these  daims.    If 
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would  be  continually  made,  from  time  to 
time,  of  a  similar  sort,  and  every  night 
would  be  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
them.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
had  put  it  upon  this,  that  the  Foreign  Office 
would  not  tell  the  merchants  whether  this 
country  was  going  to  war  or  not  with 
Denmark.  He  would  put  it  to  the  House 
to  say,  whether  the  Foreign  Office  was 
bound  to  state  such  a  thing  to  merchants 
generally  ?  This  proceeding  meant  nothing, 
unless  it  meant  a  money  vote,  and  he  for 
one  must  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Warhurlon  said,  the  question  before 
the  House  was  not  whether  it  was  fitting 
or  not  that  money  should  be  granted  to 
those  claimants.  The  only  question  waSf 
whether  reasonable  expectation  was  not 
held  out  to  them,  that  the  Commissioners 
should  proceed  to  inquire  if  there  were  not 
a  certam  class  of  these  petitioners  whose 
claims  were  valid.  He  thought  the  rea- 
sonable interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the 
carrying  of  the  motion  of  last  year  was, 
that  the  Commissioners  should  report  which 
of  these  claims  were  to  be  considered  valid. 
The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  had  opposed  the  vote  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  had  stated  that  he 
did  not  consider  that  to  be  the  object  and 
interest  of  the  vote,  or  that  they  should  be 
included  in  the  estimates.  It  would,  how. 
ever,  be  a  second  question,  whether  these 
clauses  should  be  included  in  the  estimates. 
When  that  came  before  the  House  for  dis- 
cussion, they  could  go  into  the  general 
merits  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Creswell  replied,  he  could  not  pass 
by  the  observation  of  his  right  hon.  Fncnd 
below  him,  who  said,  that  if  the  present 
motion  was  agreed  to,  the  claimants  would 
plunder  the  country.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand upon  what  ground  it  was  stated 
that  those  persons  whose  property  was 
taken  from  them  in  consequence  of  the  pro* 
Gcedings  of  Government,  would  plunder 
the  country  because  they  sought  compen. 
sation  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  It 
might  be  said,  that  the  Danes,  who  had 
taken  1,200,0(X)/.  of  the  property  of  the 
people  of  England,  had  plundered  the 
country,  but  it  was  too  much  to  say  that 
the  parties  who  had  suffered  losses  to  that 
extent  could  be  charged  with  plundering 
the  Gountxy,  when  they  claimed  compensa^ 
tion  far  these  losses.  The  ground  taken  by 
the  right  hou  Gentleman  opposite,  on  the 
present  oocanon,  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  he  had  tacen  last  year.  The 
ri{^  Ifton.  Gentleman  said,  that  sulgects 
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were  bound  to  take  their  chance  during  the 
dme  of  war,  and  be  stated  that  tbe  cap- 
tures were  msAe^flagranle  bello.  He  denied 
thsU  The  English  nation,  for  great  and 
important  purposes,  had  committed  an  irre- 
gulor  act,  hy  seizing  tbe  property  of  a 
nation  in  time  of  peace.  Lord  Cathcart 
bad  stated  that  he  came  there  as  a  ftiend, 
and  heseized  the  property  of  the  Danes,  as 
he  alleged,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hasdj  of  their  enemies.  The  Danes  made 
repriMb)  and,  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, tbe  country  was  bound  to  malce  com- 
pensation for  property  lost  by  its  subjects  in 
nich  cases.  Any  hon.  Member  of  that 
House  who  knew  anything  of  the  law  of 
nations,  would  at  once  admit  that  principle. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Attomey- 
genend)  bad,  on  a  former  occasion,  admit- 
ted that  very  principle,  but  his  argument 
wa^  that  the  property  bad  been  lc»t,  fia- 
granle  hello,  therefore  no  title  to  compen- 
sation had  been  made  out.  Another  argu- 
ment urged  by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  was,  that  tbe  question 
■iioold  be  discussed  in  a  full  House.  What 
could  he  do  more?  He  had  watched  his 
opportunity,  and  had  fixed  his  motion  for 
an  early  hour,  when  there  was  some  proba- 
bility oif  a  full  attendance~-he  bad  selected 
the  very  night  fixed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  London  to  bring  forward  the  question 
of  the  ballot;  and  if  the  subject  had  been 
considered  of  importance  by  the  Goyem- 
ment,  why  had  they  not  brought  down  a 
full  House  to  discuss  these  claims  in  }  He 
had  brought  tbe  question  forward  as  an 
independent  Member,  not  because  his 
constituents  were  interested  in  it,  but 
because  he  was  satisfied  that  the  claim  was 
a  ju6t  one.  The  captures  which  had 
been  made  of  the  property  of  British  sub- 

{'ects,  was  now  matter  of  history,  and  he 
lOped  the  Goremment  would  allow  its 
onn  CommissionerB  to  investigate  what  the 
amount  of  these  losses  was.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated,  that  he  would  op- 
pose the  wish  of  the  House  so  far  as  he 
could,  and  he  bad  given  fair  notice,  that  he 
would  resut  the  motion  so  far  as  he  could. 
That  was  an  intimation  to  tbe  House,  and 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  declared 
t  t  he  would  resist  the  wish  of  the  House, 
t  was  its  aflair,  not  bis.  It  was  said, 
I  the  Commissioners  ou^ht  not  to  ad- 
e,  lest  the  parties  might  be  put  to 
en  and  in  the  same  breath  the  Com- 

m       ncn  t      told  to  receive  evidence,  but 
n  ince  any  opinion,  lest  it  might 

MS  ia  toe  partiei  claiming. 


Now,  be  contended,  that  tbe  li^t  ban. 
Gentleman,  having  put  these  wties  to  llw 
expense  of  bringing  forward  their  evideno^ 
was  the  person  who  bad  raised  falae  hopes. 
It  could  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  mere 
idle  curiosity,  or  an  anxiety  to  leam  pre- 
cisely the  amount  of  tbe  losses  sustained, 
that  induced  tbe  Commissioners  to  require 
evidence  on  these  points.  He  trusted,  that 
the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  in  the 
minds  of  those  parties  nho  bad  loat  their 
property  some  thirty-two  years  ago,  by  tbe 
vote  of  last  year,  would  now  be  realised. 

The  House    divided,    when   there  ap- 
peared.—Ayes  94;  Noes  32:  Majority  63. 
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Wood,C. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said: 
In  consequence  of  the  adverse  vote  which 
has  just  taken  place,  I  will  take  care  that 
there  shall  be  placed  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  a  full  and  entire  account  of  these 
claims,  to  the  fullest  extent  they  can  be 
carried  out.  Sir,  1  enter  my  caveat  against 
any  complaints  being  again  made  against 
me  upon  the  subject  Having  done  so,  I 
will  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  I  shall 
still  think  it  my  duty  to  oppose  the  next 
step  he  takes,  which  must  be  the  proposal 
of  a  money-vote.  I  will  resist  that  vote, 
and  tell  the  House,  that  if  it  votes  away 
the  money  it  is  the  public  money  that  it  is 
dealing  with.  Although  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  carried  the  Address 
against  me,  still  I  must  protest  against  it, 
and  until  the  House  carries  a  money- vote 
to  pay  these  claims,  I  will  be  no  party  to 
the  cause  in  any  way.  I  feel  quite  per- 
suaded, that  there  is  no  Gentleman  in  this 
House  who  imputes  to  me  any  motives,  or 
thinks  that  I  am  or  have  been  actuated  by 
any  other  motives  in  this  case  than  a  deep 
sense  of  public  duty.  The  day  will  come 
when  resistance  in  matters  of  this  kind 
will  be  looked  upon  in  another  light,  and 
it  will  be  then  found  that  the  House  has 
set  a  bad  example  upon  this  occasion,  and 
that  it  has  too  much  relaxed  the  rule. 
The  question  can  be  carried  no  further  now 
than  the  money-vote,  and  that  remains 
still  an  open  question. 


was  aware  how  anxious  the  House  was 
to  proceed  to  the  important  question  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
London,  and  therefore  he  could  assure  them 
that  he  would  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  his 
statement.  [''Oh,  oh."]  The  population 
of  this  country  had  entirely  changed  its 
character  within  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  —  many  who  were  then  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  were  now  congre- 
gated in  large  manufacturing  towns,  the 
population  congregated  in  which  now  a- 
mounted  to  between  three  and  a  half  and 
four  millions  of  people,  mostly  of  the  hum« 
ble  classes.  They  were  badly  lodged, 
being  cooped  up  all  the  week  in  cellars  and 
small  rooms,  situated  in  narrow  lanes— « 
they  had  no  day  for  enjo3rment  but  the 
Sundays,  and  upon  that  day  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  country  air  from 
the  want  of  public  places  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  to  provide  such  recrea- 
tion for  them  that  he  pressed  his  motion. 

Lord  J.  Russell  perfe6tly  agreed  in  the 
necessity  of  public  walks  and  open  spaces 
for  the  working  classes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  large  towns,  but  the  resolution  be- 
fore the  House  did  not  advance  the  object, 
as  it  pointed  out  or  provided  no  means. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  hoped  the  hon;  Member 
would  not  press  his  motion,  as  it  was  so 
indefinite  that  many  must  oppose  it  who 
agreed  in  the  principle. 

Mr.  Mark  Phillips  agreed,  that  the  re- 
solution would  not  effect  the  object  they 
had  in  view,  although  he  was  almost  at  a 
loss  to  know  in  what  shape  the  subject 
could  be  properly  brought  forward.  He 
thought  Crown  lands  might  be  exchanged 
for  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manches- 
ter, Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  other  places 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  public  walks 
there. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  join  the  ex- 
pression of  his  wish  to  what  appeared  to  be 
the  general  wish  of  the  House,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  press  his  motion 
to  a  division.  He  thought  public  aid  might 
be  given  in  assistance  to  liberal  local  con- 
tributions, and  that  it  would  go  far  towards 
providing  some  means  of  recreation,  would 
contribute  to  the  public  health,  and  would 
also  gratify  those  who  had  the  greatest 
means  of  annoyance,  if  they  felt  they  were 
neglected. — Motion  withdrawn. 


Public  Walks.]  Mr.  Slaney  rose  to 
move,  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament  to  take  measures  to 
provide  Public  Walks  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  large  and  popubus  towns,  calcu- 
lated tcpromote  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  Quddk  and  humfaler  danes."     He  i  which  I  have  before  made  in  several  pre- 


The  Ballot.]  Mr.  Grote,  after  pre- 
senting petitions  in  favour  of  the  ballot, 
said:    I  rise.  Sir,  to  renew  the  motion 
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ceding  seinonfl,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
piOTi£ng  tbat  the  votes  at  Parlmmentary 
dectioni  shall  be  taken  by  way  of  ballot. 
The  many  discuaaions  which  this  subject 
has  already  undergone,  forbid  the  hope  that 
I  can  advance  much  of  new  argument,  or 
invoke  many  fresh  testimonies  in  its  favour. 
But  1  am  not  deterred  by  this  consideration 
from  again  entreating  a  moderate  portion 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  House: 
and  while  I  shall  carefully  avoid  all  need- 
less amplification,  I  shall  not  think  myself 
obliged  to  throw  aside  any  relevant  or  for- 
cible arguments,  simply  because  they  have 
been  employed  before  on  the  same  discus- 
non,  and  because  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
clothe  them  with  freshness  or  originality. 
For  all  historical  experience  testifies,  that 
it  is  not  by  the  discovery  of  new  positive 
arguments  and  of  untrodden  ways  of  de- 
monstration that  political  conclusions  come 
to  be  disseminated,  and  ultimately  acted 
on.     It  is  by  frequent  meditation  on  the 
same  reasonings,  by  renewed  discussions  of 
the  same  topic,  at  proper  and  seasonable 
intervals,  and,  above  all,  by  the  continued 
and  painful  sense  of  the  same  unremedied 
evils.     It  was  not  by  fruitfulness  of  inven- 
tion in  the  field  of  argument,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  Catholic  emancipation  won  their 
way  to  victory ;  it  was  by  an  earnest  repe- 
tition, often  and  often  enforced,  of  a  case 
of  intrinsic  and  irresistible  justice,  but  in 
which  every  novelty  in  the  way  of  pleading 
had  been  exhausted  many  years  before  the 
final  triumph.     Such  is  the  gradual  method 
by  which  alone  political  progress  is  ever 
aocomplishad ;  and  such  are  the  grounds, 
coupl^  with  my  unshaken  belief  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause  which  I  am  advocating, 
which  induce  me  again  to  press  upon  the 
House  the  consideration  of  the   vote  by 
ballot.     In  one  respect,  Sir,  I  approach  the 
subject  with  an  advantage  which  I  have 
not  before  enjoyed.     It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
me  to  anticipate,  that  the  question  of  the 
ballot  will  no  longer  be  made  a  subject  of 
formal  opposition  by  the  collective  cabinet, 
and   that  the  opinions    which    Members 
of    the    Government    may    still    express 
against  the  ballot  will  be  the  result  of  their 
own  individual  convictions,  not  of  any  ex- 
press resolution  to  identify  the  cabinet  of 
Lord  Melbourne  with  the  maintenance  of 
open  voting.     If  I  am  asked,  Sir,  whether 
the  measure  which  I  propose  is  one  calcu- 
lated to  correct  all  that  is  amiss,  and  to 
supply  all  that  is  defective  in  our  present 
representative  system,   I  answer  without 
besitation>  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so.     I 


do  not  present  the  baUot  as  n  measure  of 
any   such  comprehensive  or  aU-aoflicienl 
character.    I  agree  with  those  who  think, 
that  our  present  electoral  franchise  is  too 
narrow  and  too  unequally  distributed,  and 
I  shall  lend  my  best  support  to  any  pro- 
position for  rectifying  these  evils  by  a  large 
extension  of  the  franchise,  coupled  with  a 
more  just  and  equal  apportionment  of  the 
constituencies.    But  though  I  am  fax  fi:om 
pretending  that  the  ballot  is  a  full  remedy 
against  all  the  defects  of  our  representative 
system,  yet  I  do  affirm,  and  confidently 
affirm,  that  it  is  a  remedy  for  one  of  the 
grossest,  and  most  grievous  of  those  defectsi 
I  mean  the  intimidation  and  corruption  now 
practised  on  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
franchise.    And,  with  regard  to  intimidation 
and  corruption,  there  is  this  to  be  remarked, 
that  many  persons  who  deny  the  existence 
of  any  other  evils  in  the  representation  as 
it  now  stands— many  persons  who  treat  the 
Reform  Act  as  perfect  and  unalterable  in 
respect  to  the  extension  and  distribution  of 
the  franchise,  are  yet  ready  to  lament  the 
prevalence  of  corruption^  and  intimidation, 
and  to  admit  the  necessity  of  devising  some 
method  of  combating  them.     When  I  hear 
the  emphatic  declarations,  pronounced  hy 
the  most  powerful  and  commanding  persons 
in  this  country  against  bribery  and  coercioii 
at  elections— when  I  recollect  that  a  few 
evenings  ago,  both  the  noble    Lord,  the 
Member  for  Stroud,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  the  Member  tor  Tam- 
worth,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  earnest- 
ness with   which   they    denounced    these 
unlawful    practices  —  I    certainly    might 
almost  have  supposed  that  the  object  whidi 
I  seek  to  attain  by  my  present  motion  would 
have  procured  fbr  me  some  crumbs  of  sup- 
port from  both  those  distinguished  persons, 
instead  of  receiving  a  vigorous  and  unre- 
laxing  opposition.     Sir,  I  address  mysrif 
to  those  who  adopt  the  language  of  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
and  who  treat  the  Reform  Act  as  a  final 
measure-— as  the  permanent  settlement  of 
a  great  constitutional  question,  or  any  one 
of  the  thousand  equivalent  phrases  by  wbidi 
all  idea  of  farther  progress  and  improve- 
ment may  be  most  directly  and  pointedly 
negatived — 1  address  myself  to  those  Gen- 
tlemen, and  I  say  to  them.  You  tell  me 
that  the  Reform  Act  is  a  final  measure ;  do 
you  mean  the  intimidation  and  corruption 
which  now  disgrace  the  operation  of  it  shall 
be  final  also  ?     Do  you  mean  to  preserve 
and  embalm  all  these  gross  deformities,  and 
to  make  them   partakers  in  that  glorieos 
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immortality  which  you  promiie  to  the  Re- 
form Act  as  a  whole  ?  Was  it  an  under- 
standing between  the  proposers  and  sup. 
porters  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  did  it  form 
part  of  those  Tusculan  conversations  in 
1832  between  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Stroud,  and  Lord  Althorp,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  in  the  noble  Lord's 
recent  pamphlet  when  they  predicted  the 
future  restoration  of  empire  to  the  Tory 
party,  that  intimidation  and  corruption  were 
to  be  studiously  kept  alive  for  the  purpose 
of  neutralising  the  supposed  exorbitance  of 
democratical  principle  in  the  Reform  Act } 
I  do  not  expect.  Sir,  to  hear  it  asserted,  that 
any  such  understanding  either  did  exist  or 
could  have  existed  at  the  period  when  the 
Reform  Act  was  first  proposed,  or  that  per- 
sons  who  supported  that  measure  were  bound 
by  any  pledge  to  discountenance  all  future 
remedies  against  intimidation  and  corrup- 
tion. I  do  not  expect,  I  say,  to  hear  an 
assertion  of  this  l^ind  formally  advanced, 
though  arguments  are  not  unfrequently 
used  which  seem  tacitly  to  imply  it.  Sir, 
I  entertain  no  faith  in  that  doctrine  which 
proclaims  the  Reform  Act  a  final  measure. 
I  reject  altogether  the  possibility  that  a 
franchise  so  restricted,  and  so  Undistributed 
as  the  present,  can  be  considered  as  the 
permanent  settlement  of  a  great  constitu- 
tional question.  But  yet  I  will  not  scruple 
to  contend,  that  Gentlemen  who  differ  with 
me  upon  this  point,  may,  with  perfect 
consistency,  agree  with  me  in  supporting 
the  ballot,  unless  they  consider  themselves 
pledged,  not  only  to  the  finality  of  the 
Reform  Act,  but  also  to  the  finality  of 
intimidation  and  corruption.  Whether  you 
insist  upon  maintaining  the  present  number 
of  electors,  or  whether  you  seek  to  enlarge 
it->-in  either  case,  protection  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary. 1  have  maintained  before,  and  I  now 
maintain  again,  that  the  ballot  is  in  no 
sense  an  enlargement  or  disturbance  of  any 
boundary  which  has  been  fixed'  by  the  Re- 
form Act;  and  this  is  often  taken  by 
radical  journals  as  a  ground  of  exception 
•gainst  it,  as  if  it  were  something  petty 
and  insignificant.  In  my  mind,  Sir,  this 
perfect  consistency  of  the  ballot,  with  the 
limits  and  principles  of  the  Reform  Act  is 
neither  a  ground  for  preference,  nor  a 
ground  for  disparagement.  1  advocate  the 
ballot  on  its  own  merits,  as  the  only  cor- 
rective of  grievous  electoral  abuses,  and  I 
insist  upon  its  congruity  with  the  principles 
of  the  Reform  Act,  because  such  is  the  real 
•and  literal  state  of  the  case.     Indeed,  it  is 


now  matter  of  histoiy,  and  has  been  often 
before  mentioned,  that  in  the  first  speedi 
of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Stroud, 
when  he  introduced  the  Reform  Bill,  in 
18S1,  the  questions  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
taking  votes,  and  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
the  duration  of  Parliaments,  were  both  ex* 
pressly  set  aside,  and  reserved  for  future 
consideration.  Well  then.  Sir,  I  shall  as- 
sume, that  Gentlemen  do  really  wish  to 
suppress  intimidatitm  and  corruptio&««that 
they  do  not  regard  these  practices  as  pro- 
fitable vices,  at  once  to  be  denounced  and 
to  be  upheld — *^  quod  et  vetabitur  semper 
et  retinebitur  '*— that  they  regard  them  as 
a  real  taint  and  leprosy  in  our  political 
system,  calling  for  our  utmost  diligenee  to 
heal  or  to  abate;  auuming  this,  I  ny» 
where  are  we  to  look  for  a  remedy  ?  Has 
any  person  ever  proposed  any  other  remedy 
except  the  ballot  ?  I  should  have  thought, 
that  among  those  persons  who  iuveigh 
against  coercion  of  voters,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  reject  the  ballot,  there  would 
have  been  found  some,  at  least,  who  would 
have  applied  their  minds  to  the  discovery 
of  some  other  remedy ;  and  that,  by  thu 
time,  some  efficacious  scheme  would  have 
been  devised,  adequate  to  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  free  from  the  objections  ad- 
vanced against  the  ballot.  Considering 
how  many  times  the  ballot  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  how  vehemently  it  has  been 
opposed,  I  think  that,  before  this  time, 
some  substitute  remedy  might  reaMon^ 
ably  be  expected  to  have  been  proposed ; 
and  I  declare,  with  perfect  sincerity,  that 
if  any  man  will  teach  me  any  effectual  way 
of  banishing  corruption  and  intimidation, 
and  insuring  perfect  freedom  of  suffrage 
under  the  system  of  open  voting,  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  abandon  the  baUot  at 
once.  But  I  persevere  in  my  own  propo* 
sition,  and  I  shall  persevere  in  it,  because 
no  one  will  provide  me  with  any  other 
remedy,  in  the  slightest  degree  fitted  for 
the  exigency  of  the  ease.  Let  me  impress 
upon  the  House  this  view  of  the  subject 
again  and  again ;  for  it  really  is  the  literal 
truth — that  they  have  only  the  option  be- 
tween adopting  the  ballot,  and  sanctioning 
the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  with 
all  its  unlawful  and  coercive  practices. 
There  is  no  third  course  possible :  you 
must  take  your  choice  between  the  evil 
and  this  remedy,  for  only  one  remedy  has 
been  proposed  or  conceived ;  to  reject  the 
remedy  is  tantamount  to  an  acquiescence  in 
the  evil.  Those  who  repudiate  the  ballot 
are,  in  effect,  consenting  parties  to  the  con- 
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▼«nt  difH  pttfties  from  maidn^  it  tbe  cr»- 
dttbn  </  rtWMrd,  and  fifomthmeoi ;  bat  I 
d«f)r  boflMO  iofeooity  dtlier  to  reward  or 
pomifa  an  onknoim  and  inraiUe  act.  The 
Man  wbo  rotea  in  secret  can  neither  fear 
anytlno^  nor  h^jjie  anything  in  coniequenoe 
of  hia  rote  j  neither  intimidation  nor  oor- 
ntption  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
to  oenrert  him  from  hi«  real  inclination  and 
hmwff  whaterer  they  may  be.  And,  Sir, 
when  f  hear  go  many  Gentlemen  denounc- 
ing tlie  liallot  an  a  dcmocratical  innovation, 
I  am  woll  convincc<1  that  they  do  not,  in 
thmr  hoarU,  difTcr  with  mc  m  to  itH  real 
oUwiMt  however  thoy  mny  chicane  an  to  the 
iito|M  by  which  those  cfrccts  arc  brnught 
nlNMltf  In  whnt  sonso  ciui  it  bo  true,  that 
the  ballot  Is  n  domocrntirnl  innovation? 
ThcHMi  who  licliovo  that  it  is  ho,  nuist  iinn- 
ginci  that  thnro  is  a  ronsidorablo  proportion 
tit  tlin  UKivtinu  clortors  who  aro  inclined  to 
vi»tn  dpniooratloallyi  but  who  daro  not  do  so 
at  present  I  in  rcinsctpicnoo  of  tlicir  votes 
Iwlng  known  to  ililrd  partion.  The  Imllot 
cHUi  have  no  other  results,  except  that  of 
lilierating  these  cleetors  from  constraint, 
and  i^nabling  them  to  vote  as  their  own 
ixilMcienees  lUctate ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  (I  ts  lenne«\  a  demiKTAtical  iunova. 
limu  Now»  Sir,  I  say,  that  this  arg\i- 
ment  admttSi  in  the  fullest  extent,  the  rval 
rflisis  and  the  r«>me<lial  tendeucv  of  the 
iMllot,  stioh  as  I  ha>v  doscnlxsl  thenu  It 
ts«  in  (kel,  an  ol^jeetiou  a^tain^t  the  lullot, 
IHVI  heeauae  tt  will  \^  inelVe\^tual  in  pi^ 
vt^utb\g  tniimidati^Mt  and  «\HTuption«  hut 
beeaune  it  will  Ik»  t\x>  ctHsMual  in  pn^vont- 
(ntf  them*  It  is  uoith<^r  tU4\re  ui^t  1e«  than 
a  de<^(«iMS  and  ov<w  an  euk^  i^f  iKese 
akttMC  as  a  bulwari  isisainst  the  «W«no<tiit- 
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of  die 
rjrripccr  tsu  zizzsxImxcx  z  What  s  the 
ui-raziir^  of  dSecsEg  laboaoos^T  the  qna- 
'^Zjl:x:}c^  "it  a::  elecsor,  and  detennimng 
'n'*£  ii.  tad  who  is  not,  fit  for  tbe  firan- 
izjae,  if,  after  all,  roa  do  not  obtain  tbe 
tlecux^i  free  and  real  opinion^  but  tbe 
.  j*jdgment  cf  aome  one  elae  expressed 
■  throogh  bis  organs  ?  Under  any  and  everf 
j  arrangement  of  the  fTanrhiar  irhctbg-  it 
be  maintained  as  it  is  now,  or  enlarged  to 
hoosehold  or  nniveml  suffirage,  or  deter- 
mined by  an  educational  qualification- 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  it  is  abaolatdy 
indispensable;  and  if  such  protectioa  be 
left  out,  the  whole  business  of  election  be- 
comes nothing  better  than  illusion  and 
mockery.  You  have  given  the  frandiiie 
to  a  certain  description  of  voters ;  I  now 
call  upon  you  to  complete  and  seal  tbe  gift, 
by  the  addition  of  that  protective  enact- 
ment, without  which  their  franchise  is 
treacherous  and  useless  to  the  country,  and 
often  even  a  misfortune  and  a  curse  to 
tlicmsclvcs.  For  it  is  but  too  notorious, 
under  present  circumstances,  how  little  an 
elector  is  master  of  his  own  conduct  on  the 
day  of  election  ;  it  is  but  too  publicly  pro- 
claimed, and  too  painfully  felt,  bow  sharp 
is  the  pressure  of  dictation  and  compulsion 
from  without,  and  how  vigorously  every 
engine  of  control,  as  well  as  of  corrup- 
tion, is  set  at  work  during  the  shock  oi  a 
contested  election.  I  forbear  to  cite  &cts 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  because  the  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  the  evil  has  been  attested 
bv  too  manv  witnesses  to  leave  it  a  matter 
of  doubt.  Nor  will  I  repeat  to  the  House 
the  multiplied  narratives  which  have  ooaw 
c>*cn  withm  my  own  personal  knowledge^ 
M'jipecting  the  treatment  of  tenants  and 
tradesmen «  and  other  electors  in  dependent 
ciivumstances,  when  the  fatal  moment  so^ 
rives  that  their  frsncihise  can  be 
*erve  the  pnrpj>!>c  of  ambitaoos 
If  Toa  are  to  have  auv  representative 
wmmcnl  at  aVi  in  Kn^land*  yon: 
vnnltitiHkw  of  olec*roi>  in  defioiteHt 
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stancea;  the  diitribndon  of  property  in 
England  forbids  any  other  mppomtion.  To 
expect  from  iheae  men,  unprotected  as  they 
aie  by  the  Legiilature,  the  constant  ucri- 
fice  of  their  worldlr  interest  to  the  preserv- 
ation of  a  political  conscience — to  expect 
that  yoa  will  find  generally  in  ^eir 
boBoms— 

"  That  Blrong  divioily  of  soul 
Which  conqaers  chance  and  fate, 
Buch  as  richer  and  mo: 
do  not  exhibit  in  their 
be  little  better  than  an  idle  dream.  I  envy 
not  the  feelings  of  any  man  who  can  have 
engaged  in  the  details  of  electoral  struggle 
nithout  a  profound  sense  of  the  miseries  of 
an  unsheltered  franchise,  and  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  apply  to  them  an  efHcacious  remedy. 
Much  talk  has  recently  been  current.  Sir, 
respecting  an  impending  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament within  no  very  long  period  of  time. 
How  far  such  anticipations  are  likely  to  be 
realised,  of  course  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ; 
though,  certainly,  in  the  condition  of  some- 
thing like  stalemate  to  which  parties  have 
been  brought  in  this  present  House,  no  one 
can  affirm  that  the  event  is  improbable. 
But,  I  will  confess,  that  the  possibility  of  a 
general  election  at  no  distant  date  increases 
my  anxiety  again  to  submit  this  question 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House.  This  is 
not  merely  because  the  subject  of  the  ballot 
is  one  which  is  regarded  with  warm  interest 
among  a  large  proportion  of  the  constitu- 
encies, and  because  it  is  therefore  fit  that 
the  sentiments  of  Gentlemen  in  this  House 
should  be  tested  and  proclaimed,  either  for 
or  against  its  adoption.  It  ts  stOlmore  for 
another  reason — that  the  proposition  of  the 
ballot  has  an  express  and  peculiar  beariog 
on  the  business  of  election,  and  that  the 
supposed  eve  of  a  general  election  is  a  fit 
season  for  renewing  my  protest  against 
those  mischiefs  ana  enormities  which  are 
inseparable  from  open  voting.  Recollect- 
ing OS  I  do  the  phenomena  of  the  two  last 
general  elections,  I  cannot  permit  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  intolerable  abuses,  with- 
out again  tendering  the  only  remedial  pro- 
position which  is  calculated  effectually  to 
subdue  or  abate  then.  It  is  fit  that  those 
who  acutely  feel  the  dishonour  which  is 
thrown  upon  our  public  institutions,  and 
the  mischiefs  which  are  entailed  upon  indi- 
viduals, by  the  prevalence  of  corruption 
and  intimidation — and  I  believe  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  great  and  increasing — 
it  is  fit  that  they  should  be  reminded  that, 
if  these  disorders  continue,  it  is  only  be- 
canie  the  Legislature  declines  to  avail  itsdf 
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of  the  proper  tutelary  pnmrioDS  within  ^its 
reach.  Sir,  I  do  believe  that  freedom  of 
election,  though  in  practice  it  is  foully 
trampled  upon,  is  yet  a  sacred  idea,  and  an 
object  of  sincere  inward  attachment  among 
the  general  public.  However  powerfiO 
men  may  assert  the  monstrous  privilege  of 
dictating  votes  to  those  who  are  poorer  than 
themselves — however  election  agents  may 
pride  themselves  on  their  skill  in  hunting 
down  irresolute  or  reluctant  voters — how- 
ever much  the  practical  working  of  con- 
tested elections  may  exhibit  compulsory 
disunion  between  the  vote  and  the  consci- 
ence— still  I  am  persuaded  that  the  right 
of  the  country  to  a  free  and  conscientious 
expression  of  opinion  iiom  every  qualified 
elector,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and  the  right 
of  the  elector  himself  to  express  such  ani- 
nion  at  the  poll,  without  hindrance  or  in- 
jury, is  among  the  most  deepiy-rooted 
of  all  our  national  convictions.  To 
convert  this  right  from  a  cherished  fiiN 
tion  into  an  useful  reality,  is  the 
charm  and  the  virtue  of  the  Indlot.  If 
refuse  the  ballot,  you  virtually 
discoantenance  free  and  public-minded 
voting  ;  yon  decree  the  continued  reign  of 
corruption  and  intimidation  ;  you  nourish 
and  keep  alive  the  poisonous  taint  which 
infects  the  life-blood  of  our  representative 
system.  Against  Ibis  poison  the  ballot  ia 
the  only  antidote ;  and,  as  such,  1  com- 
mend it  to  yonr  favourable  decision.  I 
know  not  whether  yon  will  reject  it  now  ; 
but  I  feel  well  assured  that  you  will  not  re- 
ject it  long.  Thehon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  (o 
provide  for  taking  the  vote  at  elections  by 
ballot. 

Lord  Wortley,  in  rising  to  second  the 
motion,  said,  tlmt  he  differed  In  one  point 
from  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down — namely,  with  regard  to  the  exten- 
of  the  franchise  ;  but  was  deddedly 
of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  that  th^ 
should  in  some  way  protect  the  voters  to 
whom  they  had  given  the  franchise  by  the 
Reform  Act.  If  they  did  not  so  protect 
them  the  House  would  not  long  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  His  impressioii 
was  very  strong  that  if  they  did  much 
longer  refuiic  to  give  electors  the  power  of 
voting  in  the  way  which  their  conscien- 
tious opinions  dictated,  they  would  find 
the  same  discontent  in  the  public  mind 
with  their  proceedings  which  existed  when 
he  first  came  into  Parliament  before  the 
Reform  Bill  was  carried.  Hebelicvedthatthe 
parties  askingfor  the  Ballot,  that  they  might 
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be  «naUed  to  yota  honeBtly,  and  who  coiv- 
aidered  tbat  they  bad  not  at  present  the 
power  of  giving  their  sufiVages  to  the  can- 
didate whom  they  thought  most  fit  to  re- 
present themt  woul(3>  if  that  reasonable 
request  were  denied,  conwder  that  the  Re- 
form Act  had  not  given  them  real  repre- 
sentation. The  first  time  that  he  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  the  House,  was,  he 
believed  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  under 
discussion.  He  then  represented  a  cousti- 
tiiency  which  he  had  never  seen»  contain- 
ing, he  believed,  some  seven  and  twenty 
voters.  He  thought  it  necessary  that  such 
places  should  cease  to  send  Members.  He 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  country  should  be  returned  by 
such  voters  as  would  give  confidence  to 
those  who  had  no  votes ;  and  therefore  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  extend  the  sufirage 
then,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  that  con- 
fidence. He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
if  that  had  failed  in  preventing  intimida- 
tion and  corruption,  they  had  not  much 
bettered  the  condition  of  the  country.  It 
was  no  improvement  if  the  Members  of 
that  House  had  come,  in  a  different  way, 
to  misrepresent  the  real  opinion  of  the 
people.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  there 
were  some  who  supposed  that  he  had  been 
requested  to  second  this  motion  by  some 
member  of  the  Government.  He  had  not 
been  so  requested.  He  had  not  been  re- 
quested either  by  the  Government  or  by 
his  constituents,  for  he  must  honestly  say 
-^as  he  did  not  wish  in  that  House  to  mis. 
represent  in  the  slightest  degree  the  wishes 
01  bis  constituents  —  that  if  an  election 
were  now  to  take  place  in  his  own  county 
by  the  present  mode  of  open  voting,  he 
did  not  believe  their  decision  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  ballot.  But  he  thought  it 
necessary  that  some  protection   should  be 

fiven  to  the  voter,  because,  as  the  hon. 
fember  for  London  said,  the  evils  were 
admitted  in  all  the  discussions  upon  the 
subject,  but  no  remedy  for  thcra  except  the 
ballot  had  been  proposed.  Precisely  the 
same  objections  were  made  to  the  ballot 
that  were  made  to  the  Reform  Bill.  It 
was  denied  that  the  Reform  Bill  would 
remedy  abuses.  It  was  acknowledged  that 
there  were  abuses.  But  it  was  said  that 
the  Reform  Bill  was  revolutionary,  and  its 
opponents  prognosticated  all  sorts  of  evil 
from  its  adoption.  The  other  day  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  in  the  House  when  the 
Reform  Bill  was  brought  forwartl,  told  him 
that  he  had  then  believed  tliat  it  would  be 
Inevitably  followed  by  a  repeal  of  tlie  law 


of  primogeniture.  It  was  said  tbftt  tk 
cases  of  intimidation  adduced  as  grounds  fa 
the  ballot  were  very  much  exaggerated;  that 
persons  were  very  often  turned  out  of  fkias 
for  bad  farming  who  represented  themselTei 
as  having  been  dispossessed  for  voting  in- 
dependently. He  admitted  that  that  might 
sometimes  be  the  case.  But  those  persons 
would  not  make  such  an  excuse,  nor  would 
they  have  the  sympathies  of  the  public 
with  them,  if  the  notoriety  of  the  practice 
did  not  give  this  story  some  colour  of  plau- 
sibility. It  was  said  also  that  there  was 
great  exaggeration  with  regard  to  the  losses 
which  tradesmen  suffered — that  where  they 
lost  Tory  customers,  they  gained  Wh^ 
ones.  That  might  happen  occasionaUj. 
It  was  added,  too,  that  a  tradesman  who 
quietly  gave  his  vote,  and  did  not  meddle 
in  politics  farther,  did  not  suffer.  But  was 
it  to  be  said  that  a  person  because  he  was 
a  tradesman  was  not  to  take  part  in  poli- 
tics ?  Assuredly  he  had  as  much  right  u 
any  other  man  to  do  so  ?  With  regard  to 
intimidation  in  the  counties,  his  impres&on 
was,  that  the  ballot  would  prevent  it,  ia- 
asmuch  as  when  it  was  not  known  how  a 
person  intended  to  vote,  or  how  be  had 
voted  (and  no  one  denied  that  the  ballot 
would  secure  secrecy  in  the  act  of  voting), 
it  was  impossible  to  know  when  to  vuit 
him  with  punishment.  But  he  was  aware 
that  the  objection  which  weighed  with 
many  persons,  particularly  in  his  own 
county,  against  the  ballot  was,  that  it 
would  lead  to  universal  suffrage,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  repeal  of  the  Com-lawi» 
That  was  the  objection  in  his  county.  But 
if  he  thought  it  would  lead  to  such  results^ 
he  certainly  would  not  support  the  vote  by 
ballot.  There  was  a  case,  which  he  had 
never  heard  mentioned,  but  which  he  knew 
had  a  very  great  influence  at  elections-* 
probably  the  hon.  Memberfor  London  did  not 
like  to  mention  it — he  meant  the  ease 
where  bankers  in  the  country  prevented 
persons  exercising  their  votes  who  wen 
under  obligation  to  their  banks.  He  mci^f 
mentioned  the  case  of  bankers  to  show  that 
intimidation  was  practised  by  more  classes 
than  one.  It  was  rather  curious,  in  lodg- 
ing at  the  different  divisions  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  ballot,  to  observe  hew 
the  numbers  in  its  favour  had  iocnMaed. 
In  1830,  when  the  present  Member  ftr 
Dublin  (then  Member  for  CImx^)  moved 
that  votes  be  taken  by  way  of  balfet^^l 
East  Retford,  he  found  only  twelM^-iW 
Mcmliers  to  support  him.  In  1633^  ivlmi 
the  Member  for  London  wade  h|i^fi(|||||| 
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for  the  baDoty  the  minority  in  its 
iJEiyour  was  106.  In  1834,  upon  the 
motion  that  votes  be  taken  by  way 
of  ballot  at  Hertford,  the  minority  was 
eighty-two.  In  1835,  the  same  motion 
that  was  now  made  was  supported  by  144. 
In  1836,  when  the  division  took  place  un« 
expectedly  at  an  early  hour,  the  minority 
was  88.  In  1837,  it  was  153;  and  in 
1838,  198.  After  what  he  had  stated  to 
be  the  opiniun  of  his  constituents,  it  might 
be  said,  that  he  was  not  justified  in  second- 
ing the  motion.  It  had  so  happened,  that 
he  had  voted  before  the  last  election  against 
the  ballot,  and  seeing  reason  for  changing 
his  opinions,  he  thought  it  to  be  his  duty 
before  the  election  to  go  through  his 
county;  and  though  he  did  not,  at  the 
time,  sec  any  likelihood  of  any  opposition 
to  his  return,  still  he  thought  it  right  to 
inform  the  electors  that  he,  who  hitherto 
had  been  opposed  to  the  ballot,  intended 
for  the  future  to  support  it.  He  did  thai 
six  weeks  before  the  election,  so  that  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  changed  his 
opinions  without  the  knowledge  of  his  con- 
stituents; he  was  aware  this  statement 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  the  House  believe,  that  he  had 
taken  so  decided  a  part  in  the  debate,  be> 
cause  he  was  the  Representative  of  a  large 
constituency.  He  had,  indeed,  hoped  that 
the  system  of  intimidation  would  not  be 
persisted  in;  but  this  hope  had  been  in 
vain.  It  was  acknowledged  by  every 
Member  who  had  spoken  in  the  debate  of 
last  year,  that  intimidation  was  still  prac- 
tised. Under  these  circumstances,  then, 
he  hoped  that  the  House  would  be  pre- 
pared to  act  when  a  remedy  was  proposed 
for  this  evil.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  had  offered  to  do  something, 
but  a  change  in  the  mode  of  registration 
would  not  alone  remedy  the  evil.  He  was 
satisfied,  if  they  had  not  a  remedy  in  the 
shape  of  the  ballot,  that  there  were  men 
who  now  had  votes  who  would  be  most 
anxious  to  have  their  votes  taken  from 
them*  But  then,  it  may  be  said,  why  are 
these  men  registered?  If  a  man  were 
registered,  and  not  opposed,  he  continued 
on  the  registry  -  a  man  could  not  help 
being  put  on  by  the  landlord,  and  it  would 
often  be  quite  as  dangerous  for  the  tenant 
to  have  hii  name  taken  off  the  registry,  as 
for  him  to  refuse  his  vote  at  the  election. 
He  adfliittedf  that  there  were  many  acts 
dfloe  in  the  name  of  the  hmdloFd  of  which 
be  liftA  not  toy  Imowkdge.     PoHtUy  f  hia 


did  not  make  the  caae  any  belter ;  but  such 
he  believed  to  be  the  fact.  He  knew,  for 
instance,  this  case— the  steward  of  a  near 
connexion  of  his  own.  He  asked  this 
steward,  how  the  tenants  of  a  certain  land- 
lord who  was  abroad  would  vote?— 'to 
which  the  man  replied,  that  they  would  of 
course  all  vote  with  their  Tory  landlord. 
He  asked  the  steward  how  was  that,  when 
the  landlord  was  not  in  the  countxy  at  the 
time,  and  why  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  vote  as  they  pleased?  To  this  tho 
steward  replied,  that  on  canvassing  the 
tenants  he  would  not  think  of  claiming 
their  votes  from  the  40*.  freeholders ;  that 
they  might  give  their  votes  as  they  pleased; 
but  that  he  did  claim  the  votes  of  the  50/* 
tcnants-at-will,  and  that  he  could  not  think 
he  did  his  duty  to  the  landlord,  if  he  per- 
mitted those  who  claimed  a  vote  by  reason 
of  their  renting  land  from  the  landlord  not 
to  give  to  the  same  landlord  their  vote. 
The  steward  who  said  this,  he  must  add, 
was  an  excellent  and  a  very  conscientious 
man,  and  he  believed  really  thought  it  was 
his  duty  to  act  in  the  manner  he  had  just 
described.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  vote  by  ballot  would  take 
away  the  legitimate  influence  of  property. 
He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the 
House;  but  he  thought  it  right  now  to 
read  for  them  an  extract  from  a  speech  of 
a  noble  Lord,  to  whom  they  all  used  to 
listen  in  that  House  with  great  attention. 
That  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  had 
stated,  upon  a  discussion  of  the  same  kind 
as  this,  what  he  believed  with  respect  to 
the  ballot  and  its  affecting  a  due  influence 
of  property.  Upon  that  occasion.  Lord 
Althorp  said, 

''  There  is  no  man  in  the  House  more  sorry 
than  I  should  be  to  see  the  legitimate  power 
of  the  aristocracy  put  an  end  to.  For  what  is 
that  power  P  The  influence  of  affection  and  of 
kindness.  The  power  of  property  is  always 
legitimate,  when  it  is  solelv  a  power  over  the 
affections  of  those  around  us ;  but  there  is 
sometimes  another  influence  arisine  from  it, 
namely,  that  of  intimidation^  and  of  prevent- 
ing persons  from  voting  by  reason  of  their 
fears.  I  do  not  see  how  election  by  ballot 
can  diminish  the  legitimate  influence  of  the 
aristocracy }  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  would  allow  the  exercise  of  the 
illegitimate  influence  of  fear.'' 

This,  too,  was  his  opinion;  and  if  it 
were  not  80«  it  waa  not  at  all  likely  that  he 
should  be  ao  anxious  for  its  success.  He 
firmly  beUevcd,  that  if  an  effectual  remedy 
were  not  proposed  for  those  abuses,  it 
woulB  be  believed  that  those  who  had 
Q2 
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voted  for  the  Reform  Bill  were  not  sincere 
in  their  wishes  for  a  fair  representation  of 
the  people;  while  it  would  be  said  that 
those  who  had  originally  opposed  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  now  proclaimed  their  inten- 
tion to  abide  by  its  provisions^  only  meant 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  abuses^  and  the 
sincerity  of  their  declarations  would  not^ 
therefore^  be  believed  by  the  country. 

Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell  was  prepared  to 
admit,  with  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Lincolnshire  (Lord  Worsley),  and  with 
the  bon.  Gentleman  who  had  preceded 
him  (Mr.  Grote),  that  upon  no  former  oc- 
casion when  this  question  had  been 
debated  had  it  excited  greater  interest  or 
attention.  He  only  trusted,  that  no  hon. 
Member  who  had  been  unconvinced  by 
the  arguments  which  had  been  addressed 
to  him,  would  suflPer  himself  to  be  deterred 
by  any  indications  of  an  altered  course  on 
the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  upon 
this  occasion,  or  by  any  inflammatory  ap- 
peals that  might  have  been  made  upon 
this  subject  out  of  doors,  from  the  honest 
discharge  of  his  public  duty.  Now,  there 
were  three  opinions  that  were  held  upon 
this  question.  The  first  was  that  which 
was  so  ably  and  so  consistently  main- 
tained by  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
(Mr.  Grote).  The  second  was  an  opinion 
which  he  (Mr.  Gaskell)  believed  to  be 
entertained  by  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  among  the 
rest  by  his  noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat 
down,  viz. — that  this  question  was  one  of 
secondary  importance,  and  that  its  pro- 
bable effects,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  had 
been  greatly  over- rated.  There  was  also, 
let  him  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman,  a  third 
opinion,  which  be  felt  convinced,  was  en- 
tertained  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  which,  he  hoped, 
was  entertained  by  the  great  majority  of 
their  representatives,  namely,  that  this 
secret  system  was  utterly  repugnant  to 
their  habits  and  feelings,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  framework  of  their 
institutions  and  that,  if  adopted  by  the 
Legislature,  itwould  strike  a  deadly  blow  at 
the  stability  of  the  Government  and  at  the 
character  of  the  people.  This  opinion  was 
not  founded  upon  any  doubt  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Ballot  to  promote  the  purpose 
of  concealment ;  it  assumed,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  machinery  would  be  success- 
ful, and  that  he  would  be  able  to  obtain 
secrecy  which  he  desired.     He  knew, 

t  the  hon.  Gendeman  entertained  a 


widely  different  opiniony  and  that  be  wai 
perfectly  sincere  in  its  expresaioii  and  ttt 
maintenance.  He  honoured  the  ability  and 
the    single-mindedness  with    which   that 
hon.  Gentleman  had  invariably  advocated 
this  question,  but  he  believed ,  that  with  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  most  loadly 
clamoured  for  the  Ballot,  protection  was  a 
mere  pretext,   and   ascendancy  the  aim. 
'*  Speciosa  verbis ,  re  inania  aut  subtUUa, 
quantoque  majore   liber tatii  imcigine  te» 
guntur    tanto    eruytura    ad    serviiiumJ' 
Undoubtedly,  if  the  elective  franchise  were 
an  inherent  and  inalienable  right,  of  which 
you  could  never  deprive  men  without  io- 
justice,  and  which  was  not  revocable  by 
the  Legislature  that  had  conferred  it,  he 
could  understand  the  argument  of  the  bon. 
Gentleman  ;  but  at  least  the  supporters  of 
the  Reform  Bill  could  hold  no  such  doc- 
trine.    Gentlemen  who  had  been  parties 
to  the  wholesale  disfranchisement  of  bo- 
roughs, not  because  the  voter   that  was 
disfranchised  had   violated  his  trust,  but 
because  others  had  been  held  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  be  fitter  depositaries  of  politwil 
power — could  hold  no  such  doctrine.     He 
had   a  right,  therefore,  to  assume,  that 
Parliament  had  conferred  this  privilege  oa 
the  10/.  householder,  not  for  his  single 
benefit,  but  for  the  general  advantage  of 
the  state  ;  and  if  this  was  the  fact — if  the 
elective  franchise  was  a  trust  which  yoa 
imposed   upon   a  certain  portion  of  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  all,  then  he  (Mr. 
Gaskell)  had  yet  to  learn  upon  what  pos- 
sible principle  of  justice  you  could  debar 
the  community  at  large  from  every  oppor- 
tunity   of  watching  and  of  marking  its 
exercise.     He  had  listened  with  great  at- 
tention to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man,  and    it   appeared  to  him,  that  hti 
whole  case  rested  upon  the  assumptioOt 
that  the  blind  and  unthinking  will  of  a 
mere  numerical  majority  of  electors  ongiit 
to  govern  this  country,  and  that  when  yoa 
had  devised  some  mode  for  the  expressioo 
of  that  will,  you  had  ensured  good  go- 
vernment.    Now  he    (Mr.   Gaskell)  dis> 
sented    entirely   from   that  doctrine— 4ie 
was  unable  to  advance  one  step  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman — he  differed  with  him  as 
to  the  end  as  well  as  to  the  means  of 
good  government ;  he  could  conceive  no- 
thing less  desirable — he  could  conceife 
nothing  more  destructive  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  freedom,  than  that 
any  set  of  men,  upon  any  pretext,  shoold 
be  invested  with  irresponsible  power.    He 
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believed,  that  this  bill  directly  tended  to 
confer  that  power,  and  he,  for  one,  would 
not  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
mocratic tyranny  in  this  country.  It  also 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  institution  of  the 
TOte  by  Ballot  would  place  the  Members 
of  that  House  in  a  most  degrading  and 
invidious  position.  It  would  debar  them 
from  all  means  of  intercourse  with  their 
constituents — it  would  sever  the  ties  which 
had  hitherto  bound  them  to  their  friends 
and  tenauts,  and  it  would  withhold  from 
them  the  protection  which  it  gave  to 
others.  He  (Mr.  Gaskell)  did  not  com- 
plain of  this  exemption  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  rejoiced  at  it ;  he  had  no  wish  to  con- 
ceal his  vote,  and  he  never  would  conceal 
it,  whether  it  was  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  in  a  polling  booth — but  he 
did  contend,  that  every  argument  which 
was  good  for  secret  voting  at  elections 
was  equally  good  for  secret  voting  in  that 
House.  They  were  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  public  trust  as  well  as  the 
constituencies  they  represented,  and  might 
claim  a  right  to  protection  against  the 
undue  influence  of  popular  control,  and 
the  fluctuations  of  popular  caprice.  For 
himself,  he  repeated,  that  he  preferred  no 
such  claim — he  was  only  adducing  it  to 
point  out  what  would  be  the  natural  and 
legitimate  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
this  bill,  and  to  shew,  that  a  project  like 
the  present,  which  went  to  effect  a  total 
change  in  the  form  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
oar  institutions,  should  be  sanctioned 
upon  no  light  grounds,  and  recommended 
by  very  powerful  arguments.  What,  then, 
let  him  ask,  were  the  motives  that  were 
to  be  held  sufficient  to  induce  that  House 
to  consent  to  a  total  departure  from  every 
acknowledged  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  What  were  the  evils  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  warrant  the  application  of 
such  a  remedy,  and  what  the  amount  of 
practical  grievance  of  which  Gentlemen 
complained  ?  Why,  they  were  told,  that 
bribery  and  intimidation  prevailed  through- 
out the  country  to  an  enormous  extent — 
that  the  large  landed  proprietors  coerced 
their  tenants  and  their  tradesmen — that 
the  elections  had  become  their  nomination, 
and  not  the  free  choice  of  the  electors — 
and  that  for  all  these  evils  the  adoption  of 
the  Ballot  was  the  only  cure.  Now,  the 
proposition,  that  secret  voting  would  have 
the  effect  of  suppressing  bribery  at  elec- 
tioiis  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  extra- 
ordinarj  t  oM|  tbat  be^otdd  9QVoAj  be« 


lieve  Gentlemen  to  be  serious  when  they 
made  it.  If  they  had  contented  them- 
selves with  the  assertion,  that  it  would 
prevent  an  open  sale  and  purchase  of 
votes,  he  could  have  understood  them,  but 
his  firm  conviction  was,  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  wholesale  and  an  irrespon- 
sible bribery,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  punish  or  detect.  The  Ballot,  how- 
ever, had  been  tried  for  this  purpose  be- 
fore now,  and  wherever  it  had  been  tried 
it  had  failed  utterly — \^Cries  of  "  Name 
where  /"  from  the  Ministerial  benches.] 
— Yes,  if  Gentlemen  wished  it,  he  would 
name  where.  It  had  been  tried  at  Rome, 
where  it  had  remained  in  force  during  a 
period  of  eighty-five  years,  and  it  had 
failed  there.  It  had  been  tried  in  the 
Italian  republics  and  it  had  failed  there. 
It  had  been  tried  in  the  United  States, 
and  what  said  the  professed  friends  and 
patrons  of  republican  institutions  as  to  its 
effect  in  checking  corruption  in  America  ? 
Why,  they  were  told  by  an  authority,  to 
which  the  Gentlemen  opposite  would  feel 
disposed  to  attach  at  least  as  much  weight 
as  he  was,  **  that  power  was  used  in  that 
country  for  selfish  purposes  —  that  the 
constituencies  were  corrupted — that  any 
reason  for  a  man's  vote  was  taken  up  rather 
than  that  of  his  voting  according  to  the 
decision  of  his  conscience  —and  that  men 
should  be  ashamed  to  accept  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  if  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
charge its  duties.**  He  (Mr.  Gaskell), 
however,  was  not  imputing  the  prevalence 
of  corruption  either  in  that  or  in  any  other 
country  to  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot, 
though  he  thought  its  inevitable  tendency 
was  to  increase  and  to  perpetuate  it.  His 
belief  was,  that  no  legislative  enactments 
you  could  devise  would  enable  you  to 
suppress  it :  that  while  ambitious  men 
were  rich,  and  avaricious  men  were  poor, 
the  principle  would  remain  in  active  ope- 
ration— that  where  the  parties  who  evaded 
the  law  were  both  benefited  by  conceal- 
ment, some  mode  would  be  invented  to 
escape  its  penalties.  He  now  came  to 
the  argument  that  was  derived  from  in- 
timidation, and  on  which  he  was  aware 
that  the  advocates  of  the  Ballot  laid  the 
greatest  stress.  It  was  far  from  his  in- 
tention to  deny,  that  the  power  of  land- 
lords might,  in  some  cases,  be  harshly 
exercised,  and  whenever  it  was  so  exer- 
cised be  joined  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
in  lamentmg  it ;  but,  while  he  was  ready 
to  admit,  that  some  cases  of  undeniable 
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hardship  did  occur,  he  denied  that  they    than  in  the  year  1831,  the  Whigt  bad  held 
constituted  the  rule.     He  believed,  that    the  same  doctrine.    He  (Mr.  Gukell)  hid 
ID  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  connexion    not  then  had  the  honour  of  a  aeai  in  thst 
between  landlord  and  tenant  was  one  of ;  House,  but  be  well  remembered  the  answer 
mutual    good-willi  and  that  the  tenant .  which  had  been  given  by  the  Lord  Adrocate 
would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  and  dis-    of  Scotland  to  the  argument,  that  die  io- 
own  the  boon  that  was  held  out  to  him.    fluence  of  property  would  be  destroyed  bj 
He  confessed,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to    the   Reform  Bill.     It  had  been    said  bj 
see  men  released  from  all  external  influ-    that  learned  Lord,  **  that  in    no  quarter 
ence,  when  they   were   engaged    in  the    was  there  a  doubt,  that  property  ought  to 
performance  of  social  acts — he  should  be    have  a  large  influence  in  the  election  of 
sorry  to  take  away  the  means  of  conferring    Members  to  Parliament,  and  one  of  hit 
benefits  from  one  party,  and  the  means  of '  great  objections  to  the  old   system  wu^ 
requiting    kindness  from   the  olher^ie  '  that  a  large  proportion  of  boroughs  wsi 
should  be  sorry  to  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust  ,  withdrawn  from  the  natural   and   benign- 
and  discord  under  the  colour  of  providing  '  ant   influence  of  the  property   that  sur- 
for  independence.     He  believed,   that  it    rounded  them."   He  (Mr.  Qaskell)  trusted 
was  by  the  very  means  which  Gentlemen  j  that  the  same  opinions  which   had  beai 
deplored,  by  theinfiuence  of  property  which  I  entertained  by  the  Oovernment  of  Lord 
they  sought  to  subvert,  and  of  example  j  Grey  were  entertained  by  the  Cabinet  of 
which  they  wished  to  remove,  that  the  form  '  Lord  Melbourne.     He  had  rejoiced  to 
ofour  mixed  Government  was  preserved.  He     ' 
knew,  that  they  could  not  rouse  the  peo- 
ple except  at  periods  of  great  popular  ex- 
citement; he  knew,  that  in  ordinary  times 
men  would  not  run  counter  to  the  feelings 

of  their  friends  and  landlords,  but,  so  far  |  they  desired  any  further  changes  in  the 
from  regarding  this  as  any  matter  for  j  Constitution  of  the  country,  they  must  not 
regret  or  censure,  he  regarded  it  as  the  •  look  to  him  for  co-operation  or  support 


the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  hoist  the  constitutions! 
colours  he  had  lately  displayed,  and  pro- 
claim to  a  large,  and  somewhat  trouble- 
some, section   of  his  supporters,  that  if 


best  and  highest  tribute  which  could  be 
paid  to  the  practical  working  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  might  be  just  and  reasonable, 
that  at  a   great    crisis  popular  opinion 
should  exercise  a  pervading  influence^  but 
that  mirror  would  be  dimmed  which  was 
too  closely  breathed  upon,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country  would  cease  to  be 
a  mixed  one,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
became  the  delegate,  the  mere  functionary 
of  the  people.     He  (Mr.  Gaskell)  was  also 
prepared  to  avow  at  once,  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  see  property  deprived  of  its  fair 
and  legitimate  influence  in  the  return  of 
Members  to  Parliament.     He  wished  to 
see   it  sufficiently   powerful   to  ensure  a 
feeling  of  sober  and  permanent  attach* 
ment  to  the  institutions  of  the  land.  They 
were  told  by  Mr.  Burke  in  that  manual  of 
political    wisdom,  his  Reflectious  on  the 
French  Revolution,  '*  that  property  being 
an  inert  and  sluggish  principle,  must  b« 
predominant   in  the   representation,   and 
most  be  represented,  in  great  masses  of 
accumulation,  or    was    not   rightly  pro- 
tected, and  that  let  the  large  landed  pro- 
prietors be  what  they  would,  and  they  had 
theii  chance  of  being  among  the  best,  they 
were  at  the  very  worst  the  ballast  in  the  ves* 


set  of  the  commonweaUb/'  No  longer  ago  ]  of  this  bill,  or  It 


He  (Mr.  Gaskell)  trusted,  that  when  the 
noble  Lord  had  made  that  manly  and  sa« 
tisfactory  declaration,  he  had  been  giving 
expression    to    the  opinion   of  a    united 
Cabinet ;  and  that  his  noble   Friend,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  Members 
for  Nottingham    and    Manchester,  wefS 
prepared   to   vote  with    the    nobte  Lord 
against  the  motion  before  the  Hoase.    He 
trusted,  that  the  noble  Lord  would  falsify 
the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  not 
consent  to   peril  his  reputation    in   thai 
House  and  in  the  country  by  condescend- 
ing to  remain  the  leader  of  an  Administia- 
tion  in  which  the  question  of  the  Ballot 
had  been  made  an  open  question*     If  ttw 
noble  Lord  should  unhappily  be  induced 
to  take  another  course,  and  if  those  ex« 
pectations  should  be  realised,  then  ^bmf 
would  have  occasion  to  say,  as  the  noMc 
Lord  had  said  in  1835  to  a  right  hoo* 
Baronet  who  sat  near  him  (Sir  £•  Knatdv* 
bull)  <*  Nvaqnam  tuta  Jides  ?"     He  (Md 
Gaskell),  however,  had  no  such  ftppimea* 
sions;  he  entertained  a  perfect  eonlMMMl% 
that  the  noble  Lord  wouio  adkefe  W  thw 
opinions  he  had  formerly    spresssdr     Mr 
trusted  they  would  not       »ld^  tlrai  lk^ 
wereinvitingonpopi      iti     f  *   •     •      -    ^ 
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and  From  Leominster  ncre  to  be  regarded 
ms  an  incllciiion  of  the  real  feelings  of  the 
people,  "  They  were  not  to  imagine,"  said 
Mr.Ourke,  "  because  a  dozen  grasshoppers 
under  a  fern  made  the  field  ring  with  their 
imporlunatechtnli,  while  thousands  of  great 
cattle  were  reposing  benenlh  the  shadow 
of  the  Britidh  Ouk,  that  those  who  made 
tlic  noise  were  the  only  inhabitants  o!  the 
field."  In  his  (Mr.  Gaskell's)  opinion, 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
out  of  that  House,  if  they  discharged  iheir 
duty  witliin  it ;  but  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  unhappily  be  induced,  upon 
that  or  upon  any  subsequent  occasion,  to 
concede  this  question  from  a  morbid  de- 
sire for  innovation  and  for  change,  then  in 
his  conscience  he  believed,  that  a  fatal  and 
irreparable  blow  would  be  struck  at  the 
civil  liberties  and  at  the  moral  character  of 
llie  people. 

Mr.  Macnniat/  said,  that  having  been 
long  absent  from  that  Umise,  he  wished  it 
had  been  in  his  power  to  he,  at  least  for 
•ome  weeks,  a  silent  listener  to  tiieir  de- 
bate* ;  hut  the  deep  interest  which  he  took 
'  's  <]uestion,  and  his  sense  of  what   he 


the  time  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathen. 
lie  said,  that  the  practice  of  tne  House,  in 
that  respect,  had  undergone,  in  very  recent 
[imes,  a  great  change;  he  believed  that 
iiDoiher  change  was  now  taking  place,  and 
ihat  they  were  reverting  to  a  more  prudent 
utiA  rational  system,  lo  what  precise  ex> 
desirable  that  the  Minister*  of 
the  Crown  should  act  in  strict  concert  to- 
gether in  Parliament  on  the  various  legis- 
ialivc  T]iiestions  that  came  under  considera- 
lion,  was  an  exceedingly  nice  question,  a 
({uestion  to  which,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
no  ripd  and  strictly  drawn  rule  could  be 
upplied.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  nde, 
no  doubt,  puBKSsed  a  great  advantage  over 
him  ;  they  were  probably  aware  of  much 
that  might  have  passed  during  the  Inst 
four  or  five  years  on  this  sulgect,  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  fiut  he  was 
not  aHnrc  that  any  speculative  or  practical 
statesman  had  ever  been  found,  either  in 
writing  or  speaking,  to  take  any  distinct 
line  on  this  subject,  and  to  trace  nut  a 
ilefinilc  line  of  action,  fur  the  guide  of 
poLiticat  prudence,  in  all  cases,  was,  be  he< 
lieved,  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible.  It 
perfectly  plain,   however,  that  there 


owed  to  a  large  and  resiiectabic  portion  of  !  were  but  three  course*  possible  with 


1  this 


>ub- 


is  constituents,  whose 
ject  concurred  with  his  own,  impelled  him 
to  trust  to  that  indulgence  which  it  was 
customary  in  that  House  to  bestow.  Bui 
before  he  made  any  remarks  upon  the 
question  immediately  before  the  House,  he 
wished  to  odvert,  for  a  short  time,  to  one 
topic  which  hod  excited  the  greatest  interest 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  made  some  very  sarcastic,  and  not,  he 
thought,  escecdingly  well-judged  allusions 
It  was  generally  uiidcntood  that  her  Ma- 
jetty's  Ministers  had  determined  that  the 
question  of  the  ballot  should  be  an  open 
question — that  all  the  members  of  the 
Government  should  bo  free  to  speak  and 
vote  on  that  question  aocording  to  their 
individaal  ofiinions.  It  was  natural  that 
tbis  detenniostion  ahould  excite  oefuure  on 
the  one  nde  of  the  House,  and  ^ijdaute  on 
the  other.  For  his  own  part,  he  must  «y, 
that,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  hiis 
opinion  cm  this  particular  question,  he  was 
indined,  on  higher  and  more  general 
pounds,  to  approve  of  the  determination 
of  tbe  Oorcrnment.  He  rejmced  to  bgc: 
lk»  nomlKr  of  open  quatioiu  incrcaang  j 
ht  Rfoiced  to  see  that  they  mn  retunung 
m  tM  «ia>    the    boMM,    tiM    aoteite 


the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  dealing  with 
legislative  questions— either  that  they  must 
agree  on  all  questions  whatever,  or  that 
they  must  pretend  to  agree  where  there 
was  a  real  diflerence,  or  that  they  must 
eavc  each  individual  raeml)er  of  their  body 
:o  take  the  course  which  his  own  opinion 
md  inclination  dictated.  Now,  that  there 
ihould  be  a  perfect  agreement  between 
Ministers  on  all  questions,  they  knew  to 
ipossihle.  That  was  not  his  expie»- 
it  was  the  eJtpreBsion  of  one  who  htul 
long  been  the  brightest  ornament  of  that 
House— Lord  Chatham.  That  great  man 
said,  "Talk  of  divided  houses t  Why, 
there  never  was  an  instance  of  an  unitvd 
Cabinet !  When  were  the  minds  of  twelve 
men  ever  cast  in  one  and  the  same  mould  T' 
They  knew  that  even  if  two  men  were 
brought  up  together  from  their  child  hood— 
if  they  followed  the  same  course  of  study, 
mixed  jn  the  same  society,  communicated 
their  sentiments  to  each  other  on  all  topics 
with  perfect  freedom,  and  exercised  a  mu- 
tualinflucncein  forming  each  other's  minds, 
a  perfect  agreement  between  them  on  paii' 
tical  snl^Mb  coaU  never  be  expected. 
How  thm  nm  it  peniUe  thtt  this  agree- 
oMBt  oodd  mhdat  between  a  cabinet  of 
rf  aofwal  penont '  inperfectly  acquainted 
wUh«tdiga«T   Et«t  Gt»Tmui>eiit--lLe 
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spoike  neitber  of  the  present  Government^ 
nor  of  the  late  Ooremment,  nor  of  the 
CSofemment  which  seemed  about  to  be 
formed  the  other  day — was  constructed  in 
inch  a  manner  that  forty  or  fifty  gentle- 
men^ some  of  whom  had  never  seen  each 
other's  faces  till  they  were  united  officially, 
or  had  been  in  hot  opposition  to  each  other 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives,  were  brought 
into  intimate  connexion.  He  meant  to  cast 
no  reflection  whatever  on  either  side  of 
the  House,  but  such  was  the  general  cha- 
racter of  all  Governments,  and  complete 
unanimity  in  any  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  would,  in  truth,  be  an  absolute  miracle. 
Only  two  courses,  therefore,  remained. 
Either  there  might  be  a  semblance  of  una- 
nimity, where  unanimity  really  was  not,  or 
each  person  might  be  left  to  act  on  his  own 
opinions.  He  did  not  profess  any  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  prudery  on  matters  of  po- 
litical morality.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
that  in  Parliament  it  was  impossible  any 
thing  great  could  be  done  without  co-ope- 
ration, and  he  was  aware  that  there  could 
be  no  co-operation  without  mutual  compro- 
mise. He  admitted,  therefore,  that  men 
were  justified,  when  united  into  a  party, 
either  in  office  or  in  opposition,  in  making 
mutual  concessions,  in  opposing  measures 
which  they  might,  as  individuals,  think 
desirable,  in  assenting  to  those  which  they 
might  consider  objectionable,  and  giving 
their  votes,  not  with  reference  to  the  mere 
terms  of  the  question  put  from  the  chair, 
but  with  reference  to  the  general  state  of 
political  parties.  All  this  he  admitted.  If 
there  were  any  person  who  thought  it 
wronp,  he  respected  the  tenderness  of  his 
conscience,  but  that  person's  vocation  was 
not  for  a  public  life.  That  person  should 
■elect  a  quieter  path  for  his  passage  through 
life,  one  in  which  he  might  play  a  useful 
and  respectable  part ,  but  he  was  as  com- 
pletely unfitted  for  the  turmoils  of  political 
strife  as  a  Quaker,  by  his  religious  princi- 
ples, was  prevented  from  undertaking  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  horse.  Thus 
far  he  admitted  i  the  principle  of  party 
combinations,  but  he  admitted  that  they 
might  be  carried  too  far—- that  they  had 
been  carried  too  far.  That  a  Member  of 
the  House  should  say  "  No,'*  to  a  proposi- 
tion which  he  believed  to  be  essentially 
just  and  necessary — that  he  should  steadily 
vote  through  all  its  staees  in  favour  of  a 
bill  that  he  believed  would  have  pernicious 
consequences,  was  conduct  which  he  (Mr. 
caulay )  should  think  was  not  to  be  de« 

•d.    Such  A  oouive  of  action  was  not 


•1 


recondleable  to  a  plain 
tions  of  morality  were  not  drawn  final 
the  casuists.  He  only  ilefendfid  & 
principle  of  mutual  action  among  politieil 
partisans  as  being  a  peculiar  exception  final 
the  great  general  rules  of  political  morafitj, 
and  it  was  clear,  that  an  exception  from  tae 
great  rules  of  political  morality  should  Ic 
most  strictly  [construed,  that  it  should  not  ht 
needlessly  extended,  and,  above  all,  that  k 
should  not  be  converted  into  the  rale. 
Therefore,  he  said,  that  in  the  members  of 
a  Government,  any  concession  of  oinnion 
which  was  not  necessary  to  the  efficieot 
conduct  of  affidrs,  to  cordial  co-operatioD, 
was  to  be  looked  upon  as  unjustifiable.  In 
saying  this,  he  was  not  pleading  for  any 
innovation,  he  was  attacking  a  modem 
basis  of  action,  and  recommending  a  reton 
to  the  sounder  and  better  maxims  of  the 
last  generation.  Nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  it  said,  that  the  first  time 
a  great  question  was  left  open  was  when 
Lord  Liverpool's  Administration  1^  the 
Catholic  question  open.  Now^  there  could 
not  be  a  grosser  error.  Within  the  menxxy 
of  many  persons  living,  the  general  rale  w» 
this,  that  all  questions  whatever  were  apm 
questions  in  a  cabinet,  except  those  which 
came  under  two  classes — namely,  first,  mea. 
sures  brought  forward  by  the  GovemmeDt 
as  a  Government,  which  all  the  members  of 
it  were,  of  course,  expected  to  support; 
and,  second,  motions  brought  forward  with 
the  purpose  of  casting  a  censure,  expren  or 
implied,  on  the  Government,  or  any  depart- 
ment of  it,  which  all  its  members  were,  of 
course,  expected  to  oppose.  He  beUmd 
that  he  laid  down  a  rule  to  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  an  exception,  he  wai 
sure  he  laid  down  a  general  rule,  when  he 
said  that  fifty  years  ago  all  questions  not 
falling  under  these  heads  were  considered 
open.  Let  Gentlemen  run  their  minds 
over  the  history  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administia* 
tion.  Mr.  Pitt,  of  course,  expected  tbit 
every  Gentleman  connected  with  him  by 
the  ties  of  office  sliould  support  him  on  the 
leading  questions  of  his  Govemmoit— the 
India  Bill,  the  resolutions  respecting  the 
commerce  of  Ireland,  the  French  oomnier* 
cial  treaty.  Of  course,  also,  he  expected, 
that  no  Gentleman  should  remain  in  tlio 
Government  who  had  voted  for  Mr. 
tard's  motion,  of  censure  on  the  naval  i 
nistration  of  Earl  Howe,  or  for  Mr.  Wlilfr- 
bread's  motion  on  the  S]  ish 
but,  excepting  on  such  motums, 
forward  as  attacks  on  GovemnMot^.] 
liberty  wai  allowed  lo 
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that  not  merely  on  trifles,  but  on  constitu- 
tional questions  of  vital  importance.  The 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform  was  left 
open ;  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  were  in 
favour  of  it>  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Lord 
Grenville  against  it.  On  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings,  likewise,  the  different 
Members  of  Government  were  left  to  pur. 
sue  their  own  course  -,  that  governor  was 
attacked  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  defended  by 
Lord  Mulgrave.  In  1790  the  question, 
whether  the  impeachment  should  be  con- 
sidercd  as  having  dropped,  in  consequence  of 
the  termination  of  the  Parliament,  in  which 
the  proceedings  were  commenced,  was  left 
an  open  question ;  Mr.  Pitt  took  one  side, 
and  was  answered  by  his  own  Solicitor- 
general,  Sir  J.  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  El- 
don.  The  important  question  respecting 
the  powers  of  juries  in  cases  of  libel  was 
left  open ;  Mr.  Pitt  took  a  view  favourable 
to  granting  them  extensive  powers.  Lord 
Grenville  and  Lord  Thurlow  opposed  him. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  also  an 
open  question.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Gren. 
ville  were  favourable  to  it;  Mr.  Dundas 
and  Lord  Thurlow  were  among  the  most 
conspicuous  defenders  of  the  slave  trade. 
All  these  instances  had  occurred  in  the 
space  of  about  five  years.  Were  they  not 
sufficient  to  prove  how  absurdly  and  igno- 
rantly  those  persons  spoke  who  told  us, 
that  the  practice  of  open  questions  was  a 
mere  innovation  of  our  own  time  ?  There 
were  men  now  living — great  men,  held  in 
honour  and  reverence— Lord  Grey,  Lord 
Wellesley,  Lord  Holland,  and  others,  who 
well  remembered,  that  at  an  early  period  of 
their  public  life,  the  law  of  libel,  the  slave 
trade.  Parliamentary  reform,  were  all  open 
questions,  supported  by  one  section  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  opposed  by  another.  Was 
this  the  effect  of  any  extraordinary  weak- 
ness or  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  states- 
man then  Prime  Minister  ?  No ;  Mr.  Pitt 
was  a  man,  whom  even  his  enemies  and 
detractors  always  acknowledged,  possessed 
a  manly,  brave,  and  commanding  spirit 
And  was  the  effect  of  his  policy  to  enfeeble 
his  Administration,  to  daunt  its  adherents, 
to  render  them  unable  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  Opposition  ?  On  the  con- 
trary,  never  did  a  ministry  present  a 
firmer  or  more  serried  front  to  Oppo- 
sitiony  nor  had  he  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  their  strength  was  increased  in  conse- 
.quenoe  of  giving  each  Member  more  indi- 
▼idiulliberty.  Where  there  were  no  open 
^owtkmij  qpinioiii  might  be  restrained  for 

•  tim^  tatt  iooaer  or  liilnr  tiMj  would 


show  themselves,  and  when  they  did,  what 
would  be  the  consequence?  Not,  as  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  time,  when  one  Minister  would 
speak  against  a  measure  and  another  for  it 
— when  one  would  divide  with  the  ayes, 
and  another  with  the  noes,  and  as  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  did,  all  in  perfect 
good  humour,  lest  the  Government  should 
be  dissolved.  Now,  as  soon  as  one  cabinet 
Minister  got  up  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  support  the  view  taken  by  another 
upon  any  question,  what  was  the  result  ? 
The  result  had  been  seen.  They  all  re- 
membered the  manner  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
1828,  dispensed  with  the  services  of  some 
members  of  the  cabinet,  in  consequence  of 
a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  subject  which 
not  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  colleagues  would  have 
asked  permission  to  vote  against  him.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  draw  the  lirm  precisely, 
but  he  was  satisfied  that  of  late  the  line 
had  been  drawn  in  an  improper  and  in- 
considerate manner.  It  was  time  they 
should  return  to  better  maxims,  maxims 
which  had  been  shown  by  experience  to  be 
sound  and  good.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  present  Government  would  find, 
by  taking  this  course  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, that  they  had  increased  their  strength 
and  raised  their  character.  Now,  to  come 
to  the  particular  question  before  the  House, 
he  should  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  citv  of  London.  He  wished 
to  explain  that,  in  doing  this,  he  was  merely 
to  be  understood  as  giving  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  secret  voting. 
He  desired  to  be  understood  as  reserving 
to  himself  the  right  of  withholding  his 
support  from  any  bill  which,  when  he  ex- 
amined its  details,  did  not  appear  to  con- 
tain such  provisions  as  would  effect  the 
object  he  had  in  view.  He  must  reserve 
to  himself,  also,  the  right  of  considering 
how  far  he  could,  with  propriety,  give  his 
support  to  any  bill  which  should  not  be 
accompanied  or  preceded  by  some  measure 
for  improving  the  mode  of  revising  the 
registration.  He  should  think  it  most  dis- 
ingenuous to  give  a  popular  vote,  saddling 
it  with  a  condition  which  he  thought  either 
impossible  or  exceedingly  difficult  of  ful- 
filment. Such  was  not  his  opinion.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
vide machinery  which  should  give,  both  to 
the  voter  and  to  the  country  all  the  security 
which  the  tninsactions  of  human  life  ad- 
mitted, and  he  had  as  little  doubt  that  it 
was  poaiUe  to  devise  a  tribunalt  whose 
decision  on  g  vote  before  tlie  election  wooUl 
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I   much    pnhliir   rmifiileiHw  aa  srt^  :zmt    neaaine.      Tlie  Sefnnmtfaa 

the  itRri*(m)<>  'iT  mmmiftm  iif  [hat  Hnuw  of  tiie  irhiirch,    tber-  lU  knw, 

after  >'lfrtinii«,      S'lhjert  to  thwe  two  am-  claiue*  of  ^ocxty  and  nnral  crils 

4itifm<.  h«  wmiW  aire  Hm  nipinrt  to  the  unknuwTi  in  the  time  of  the  HIai 

*tfte  by  hnlW.      vie  mnM  nnt  my  that  he  The  Ftemliitinn  pndueed  s  damptni  rf 

iWrt  *)  tipmi  the  ]p™ini1i  rm  wliirh  mnnf  rf  abtiKPS  thai    were    unknown   in    the  lim 

the  4tipportn^  if  the  ballot  rented  their  nf    the    Stuart)  ;    n»d    the    Refunn    AA 

dtv,  1)<mii«  he  hy  no  mean*  ermrcived,  althnnqh    he    beliercd    no    raramn    «■ 

like  many  of  them,  that  thi«  wm  a  eaae  in  more  generally  pk-aiing    to    the    omntiy, 

whMhall  thear^menti  lay  on  nneiiiile.   Ke  like  the  Refnrfnation  ol'  the  Church,  aai 

tHtfiHlted  that,  in  hjnopinirm,  theaHranta^  the  Revnliitinn,   pmduced  *ome  neir,  and 

llMWniild  he  dfriwi  from  thi4  meaxure  a^iTavated  some  nid,  ptiIj  ;    it  swept  awir 

WKiM   hr  very  ;freat;  hiit,  admitting  and  many  ahusiex,    but   it    ^eemctl    to  hnn  tn 

ftelinjj  thiii.  will  lie  vtM  nnt  wirpriW^that  haw  pvrn  n  ileeper  and  more  mulisiBBi 

YUry  <»il>e  and  very  *irtnoi]»  men  hesitated  enurjy  to    the   abuses     which    it     i^icd 

on  thi*  tiih|rrt,  and  that  "ich  men  Mme,  on  It  swept  awav  many  nf  the  old  rhmaeh 

ihio'ililert.lnnnmclixion'liflrf^ent frmnhis.  of  cnrrupt  influence,    but,  in  thoae  daa^ 

Theynitwt  in  thi<,  a*  in  almost  erery  other  nels  which  it    had    not  swept  &w«v,  tic 

finwiion  of  hitman  affitin,  balance  the  gnod  corrupt  current  not  only  «ift  tan  on,  bat 

with  ths  good,  and  the  cvit  with  (he  evil,  it  rnn  on  deeper,  and  stnmgn-,  and  Sh^b 

He  fiiily  admitted   that  the  ballot  would  than  ever.     It  destroyed,  or,  if  it  did  mt 

withdnw  the  vriter  from  the  influence  of  destroy,  it  restricted  within  □arrow  liHiti 

mmrthing  (hat  wan  flood  nn  well  as  from  the  old  practice  of  direct  nomination  ;  hot. 

thfl  inlliienre  of  somerhinj  that  waa  bail,  in  doing  an,    he  beliered   it  cnre  a  irw 

Me  admitted  that,   it  took  away  the  mlti.  impul%  to  the  pnctice  of  intiTnidatlon.  >■! 

hny  eherk  of  piihli'-.  opinion,  a»  well  a*  the  this   at    the    very   moment  when  it  cm- 

pprnit4onii  effrrt  of  intimi<laiion.      FIc  wad  fcrrcd  the  franchise  on  thoujanda  of  deet- 

crnnpelled  to  rtrike  a  hnlanee,  and  take  re-  on,  and  thus  placed    them  i 

flip   in  the  ballot,  aa  the   lemer  of  two  In  which  they  wer«   most   open  to  i 

vm*.     lie  did  nnt,  he  must  my,  altof(ether  ence    and   intimidation.     It   wna  imp 

<lf(m  with  the    Memher  for    the  city  of  We  to  close   their    eyes    to    the 

titmHitn,   If  he  prrfretly  understood  him,  that    was   offered  to  them  on  vnrj  Ms. 

in   thinking  thnt   the  Wlot  would  aeeiirc  If  he    believed  the  outcry  raised,  not  hy 
that  entire   prypnlion  of  the  hrilwry  of '  one  party,    or  fmm    one    comer   of  the 

rrHfn  whirh,  rm    this  subiect,  the  hon.  kinf^lotn,  hot  by  Tories,  Whigs,  and  lU- 

MMliher  neemcd  inclined  to  hope.    InxmRll  dir-.iU,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Irdn^ 

cMntlttiefiriF*,  he  did  think  that  hril>ery  he   must   believe  that  there  were,  attiBK 

Wtmlfl  mntlniie,althniif;h,  nt  (hemmetinie,  in    that    House,    Oentlemen    who    oinl 

It  might  Tint  lie  Ml  entPiitivH*  rntcrcd  into,  i  their  scats  to  rotes  extorted  hy  fear.    And 


Hp  (tmstdercd  that  Ihi:  IihIIoi 
ifii^ly.  n  Spt^iflc  remnlv,  ntnl  the  only  rc- 
tnnly  Tor  the  evils  of  infiniiilation  ;  iind, 
thmn  IhM  ground,  hr  ftavr  It  bin  supjiort. 
Thfn*  WHS  n  (ime  when  lie,  like  the  miblc 
fmnl  wli» amtlHlol  the  molioti  of  the  hnn. 
Mcnilwt  fttr  hmdnn,  was  iitrlinrd  In  ho))c 
Hint  thtwFCTils,  like nmny  other  erils  which 
Ind  Virided  to  Ihe  fori'e  of  piiliHr  ojHiiion 
Mid  ttitt  Mt^ttns  of  Itilelltgeiiro,  wnutd  die 
R  mttltnl  denlh.  1'hat  hone  he  lind  l>een 
irnnplleil  to  n-liminlsh.  lie  IteHcvnl  the 
wHI  m  lie  n  frmwIoK  evil,  and  ho  was  snlis- 
ftnl  that  It  Mad  made  nmurr^*  within  the 
lart  mvm  ymn.  He  lielieviil  ft  hud  nindv 
|it<Wltm  nithlii  the  lapit  three  rt^n.  lie 
cmild  nm  illwif*!^  ^''f  l)i<»M>lf  Ihnt  the 
iwth  nf  llil<  evil  was,  In  some  nieastitr, 
be  impiitetl  to  the  Uefimii  Avt :  and, 
in^  tlih,  he  only  mid  it  in  enm- 
lln  Rtlbm  Act,  ftnd  of  tlmmt 


that  if  there  was  any  Gentleo 
in  that  House  who  owed  hit  seat  to  mdi 
mcan<i,  it  were  infinitely  better  that  he 
snt  there  for  Old  Sanim ;  fiw,  bv  rilti^ 
there  for  Old  Sanim,  he  would  he  m 
ItepreKiilalivc  of  the  people,  nor  wat  ke 
a  Kcpmentative  of  the  people  ncnr.  At 
Old  Sanim  there  ware  no  threaU  ef 
e.ieclmcnts  bcFntiiic  a  voter  had  more  i* 
Rani  to  his  public  duty  than  to  his  prt> 
vnte  interest.  At  Old  Sarum  the  ma 
was  ncrcr  put  to  the  alternative  wheihw 
he  tvniild  almndon  his  prindptei,  er  l^ 
dure  his  fiinilly  to  distress.  All  ivrunny 
vras  bud;  hilt  the  worst  »ns  that  whklt  , 
wnrkeil    nith    the  machinenr  of  freedaiSt-J 


Under  an  undi«^i»ed  o 
pie    niBercd   pbIv  the    i 
vemcd   by   th        wl 
rhnsen;  but,   m 
dttlon  atXMl  I 
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|>opular  elections  to  that  extent  tlio  people 
•ufiercd  both  the  evil  of  being  governed  by 
those  whom  they  had  not  chosen^  and  the 
evil  of  being  coerced  into  a  professed  choice. 
A   great  number  of  human  beings  were 
thus  mere  machines  through    whom  the 
great  proprietors  expressed  their  pleasure, 
and  the  greater  their  number,  the  greater 
the  extent  of  misery  and  degradation.  The 
noble  Lord  who  had  seconded  the  motion 
said^  and  most  justly  said,  that  he  did  not 
wish,  in  supporting  this  motion,  to  deprive 
wealth  of  its  legitimate  influence.   Wealth, 
under  any  system,  must  always  retain  its 
legitimate  influence.     Wealth  was  power, 
and  power  justly  and  kindly  used  neces- 
sarily inspired  afiection.     Wealth,  or  that 
which  was  so,  compared   with  what  was 
possessed  by  the  great  mass  of  electors,  was 
closely  connected  with  intellectual  superi- 
ority.    It  enabled  its  possessor  to  select  and 
prosecute  any  study  to  which  he  might  be 
inclined ;  to  continue  it  when  those  who 
commenced  life    with    him,    under    less 
favourable  circumstances,  were  forced  to 
drudge  for  their  daily  bread ;  to  enlarge 
his  mind  by  foreign  travel :  to  acquire  an 
intimacy  with  the  history  of  notions,  and 
with   the  arts  and  sciences.     These  were 
advantages  to  which  it  M'ns  impossible  that 
constituencies  could  be  blind  ;  nay,  going 
mnch  below  those  who  formed  the  present 
body  of  electors,  and  descending  to  the  very 
lowest  of  the  populace,  it  never  was  found 
that,  even  in  their  wildest  aberrations,  they 
chose  a  leader  destitute  of  these  recommend- 
ations.     This  was  the  natural,  the  inde- 
structible, the  legitimate,  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  wealth.     Whatever  was  more 
than   this  was  corruption  ;    and  if  it  were 
thought  necessary,  as  it  appeared  from  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  last 
spoken,  that  some  persons  in  that  House 
did  think  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  in- 
fluence of  bribery  in  our  elective  system, 
then  he  said,  that  incomparably  the  best 
and  least  objectionable  method  was  that  of 
qpcn  bribery.     But  against  bribery  they 
enacted  laws ;  against  bribery  they  passed 
resolutions)  forlnnibery,  boroughs  were  dia- 
franchised ;  for  bribery,  Members  were  un- 
seated ;  for    bribery,  indictments  and  in- 
formations were  preferrred ;    for    bribery, 
the  penalties  extended  both  to  the  elector 
and  the  elected  i  one  man  was  disqualified, 
another  nan  fined.      On  what  principle 
did  they  ttilliot  penalties  on  the  elector— 
on  wbat  prtneiple  but  this,  that,  from  hav- 
ing dnlt  in  peeuniary  eorruptioni  the 
mmi  Mi  no  lODget  fit  l#  — MdH  tto 


right  of  voting  ?  But  what  was  the  opera- 
tion of  intimidation  ?  It  was  thia — '*  Vote 
vvith  me,  or  give  up  my  custom.  Vote 
with  me,  or  you  give  up  your  farm."  Or  it 
was  thus — "  Vote  with  me,  and  I  will  give 
you  20/.  for  a  pair  of  boots.  Why,  surely 
it  was  notorious  that  this  was  one  of  the 
constant  forms  of  corruption.  "  Vote  with 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  20/.  for  a  pair  of 
boots/'  was  a  common  and  constant  form  of 
corruption,  though  less  so,  perhaps^  l)ccause 
less  easy,  than  "  Vote  for  me,  or  I  will 
carry  my  custom  to  the  boot-maker*s  in  the 
next  street.'*  On  what  possible  pretext 
could  any  man  defend  such  an  exercise 
of  the  power  of  wealth  as  this  ?  and  here 
he  must  say,  that  he  almost  dissented  from 
the  form  of  expression  used  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  I^ndon  in  his  eloquent  and 
excellent  speech  ;  he  objected  to  the  hon. 
Member  making  an  antithesis  between  in- 
timidation and  corruption.  He  said,  that 
intimidaticm  was  corruption  in  its  worst 
and  most  loathsome  form,  stripped  of  every 
reduction,  of  every  blandishment,  of  every- 
thing that  had  the  appearance  of  liberality 
and  good  humour;  u  hard^  strict,  cruel 
corruption,  seeking  by  means  most  foul,  a 
most  loathsome  end.  It  was  corruption 
working  by  barbarity  ;  and  this  sort  of  cor- 
ruption, this  general  sort  of  corruption, 
was,  moat  unhappily,  the  easiest  and  cheap- 
est of  all.  Corruption  by  gifts  cost  some- 
thing, but  corruption  by  threats  cost 
nothing  but  the  crime.  It  was  only  ofasu« 
perfluity  out  of  what  was  left  af\er  expend- 
ing all  that  was  necessary  for  the  support 
of  a  family,  that  corruption  by  giving  com- 
menced :  but  how  much  worse  was  the 
corruption  of  taking  away?  The  man 
who  practised  intimidation  was  under  no 
necessity  of  mortgaging  his  estate  to  pre- 
pare for  an  election  :  nay,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  improved  perhaps  his  lands,  by  the 
very  mode  of  administering  the  economy  of 
his  family,  he  was  able  to  effect  by  inti- 
midation all  the  purposes  of  corruption  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  with  more  complete 
demoralisation  than  had  ever  been  seen 
in  Grampound  or  East  Retford*  But  not 
only  was  intimidation  worked  easily  and 
cheaply,  but  it  was  also  most  trying  to  the 
virtue  of  the  persons  that  were  subjected  to 
itj  inasmuch  as  it  was  much  more  easy  to 
refuse  that  which  a  man  never  had,  than 
to  submit  to  be  pikfled  of  that  which 
he  wai  aMMtomM  to  nave.  Many  men 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  thnyw  down  ft 
pune  if  it  wtta  uifeied  to  him  to  vote  for  8 
perticalar  tindidtfte,  would  Aevertfiele« 
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ToCe  against  his  conscience  for  fear  of  an 
fljectment.  And  he  founds  that  this  cor- 
ruptbn  which  was  the  greatest,  the  easiest 
the  cheapest^  and  the  most  trying  to  the 
party,  was  also  the  safest  of  aU.  It  was 
also  that  sort  of  corruption  which  they  al- 
lowed and  must  allow  with  perfect  impu- 
nity. They  could  punish  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent that  good  humoured  corruption  which 
corrupted  by  making  men  happy,  but  they 
could  not  punish  that  malignant  corrup- 
tion that  corrupted  by  making  men  mi- 
serable. They  could  not  set  up  an  in- 
quisitorial tribunal  that  would  be  entitled 
to  ask  these  questions :  <—  Why  did  you 
not  continue  such  a  lease— what  fault  did 
you  find— did  not  the  tenant  do  justice  to 
the  land — did  he  not  pay  his  rent  — was 
he  disrespectful — and  if  not  for  his  vote, 
why  did  you  turn  him  out  ?*'  Or^  to 
take  the  instance  of  a  tailor  after  the 
Westminster  election,  could  you  put  such 
questions  as  these  :  — **Why  have  you 
left  him — had  he  not  suited  you— did  he 
not  fit  you  well— were  his  charges  too 
high — and  if  not  for  his  vote,  why  did 
you  leave  him  ?"  Such  a  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  Property  ceased 
to  be  property,  if  they  called  upon  the 
proprietor  for  any  reasons  other  than 
mere  will  and  caprice,  to  state  why  he 
discharged  his  tailor  or  other  trades- 
man. In  what  position,  then,  did  they 
stand  ?  Here  was,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
a  great  evil— a  growing  evil— an  evil 
much  more  fearful  than  many  which  had 
undergone  the  direct  censure  of  the  law. 
But  it  was  so  intertwined  with  the  in- 
stitution of  property,  that  if  they  at- 
tempted to  strike  at  it  by  means  of  an 
enacting  bill,  they  would  inflict  neces- 
sarily a  wound  upon  the  institution  of 
property.  It  seemed  to  him,  then,  con- 
sidering punishment  out  of  the  question, 
that  they  could  only  try  means  of  pre- 
vention. What  were  the  means  of  pre- 
vention suggested  ?  Absolutely  none, 
except  the  bcdlot.  Here,  then,  or  nowhere 
we  can  find  means  of  reconciling  the  rights 
of  property  with  the  rights  of  suffrage. 
In  this  way,  only,  could  they  enable  each 
party  really  to  do  what  he  liked  with  his 
own.  The  estate  was  the  landlord's  the 
TOte  was  the  tenant's.'*  *'So  use  your 
own  rights,"  was  the  language  of  all  civil 
as  well  as  moral  law,  ''  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others.*'  But  here,  it 
should  be  remarked,  they  could  not  give 
">  0  right  without  infringing  or  rather 
jring  tbQ  oth«r.    Through  a  system 


of  open  voting,  they  could  not  give  the 
landlord  that  dominion  over  bis  otite 
which  he  ought  to  have,  without  thiow. 
ing  in  the  dominion  over  his  tenant's 
votes  which  he  ought  not  to  have,  add 
under  the  same  system  of  open  voting  the? 
could  not  protect  the  tenant's  votes  withoat 
interfering  with  the  landlord's  property. 
Under  a  system  of  open  votin|^,  with  rigbti 
opposed  to  each  other,  it  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  these  tws 
great  principles  on  which  depended  the 
whole  national  prosperity,  liberty  and  pro- 
perty. If,  then,  there  was  any  mode  of  vs. 
conciling  these  principles,  ought  they  not 
eagerly  to  embrace  it,  and  most  serioody 
to  consider  whether  they  would  not  find 
in  the  ballot  the  mode  of  reconciling  theoL 
Whether  the  ballot  would  not  give  equal 
and  perfect  protection  to  both.  Whether  it 
would  not  give  to  each  just  what  they  ought 
to  have  and  nothing  more  than  each  ouditio 
have  ?  If  this  were,  as  he  really  b^eved 
it  would  be,  the  effect  of  the  ballot,  if  hen^ 
and  here  only,  they  could  find  a  solution  of 
those  difficulties,  surely  no  slight  objectioai 
ought  to  deter  them  from  adopting  it.  The 
objection  to  the  ballot,  though  by  no  meiH 
the  only  one  raised  in  discussion,  which 
appeared  to  throw  any  real  difiiculty  in  the 
way  of  carrying  it  was,  as  had  been  said,  by 
an  eloquent,  ingenious,  and  lively  spealser, 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  people  there  wm 
a  moral  objection  to  it,  otherwise  nothing 
could  prevent  for  a  single  session  the  carry- 
ing of  the  principle  of  vote  by  ballot.  He 
must  own  that  this  objection,  highly  ni- 
pectable  as  many  of  those  who  entertaia 
it  were,  did  not  seem  to  him  sound  or  wsU 
considered,  because  he  hardly  thought  dut 
it  could  be  entertained  by  any  respedaUe 
and  sensible  person,  who  considered,  tat  a 
moment  what  was  the  amount  of  the  evil 
effected  by  the  present  system.  Saiely  if 
it  were  immoral  to  tell  an  untruth,  at  kait 
it  was  equally  immoral,  having  received  a 
great  public  trust  for  the  public  good»  to 
employ  that  trust  to  an  evil  purpose.  If 
it  were  un-English  not  to  dare  to  own  ths 
vote  that  was  given,  surely  it  was  moia 
un-English,  not  to  dare  to  vote  as  hs 
thought  right.  When  the  word  m* 
English  was  used,  they  were  rnmndlsj 
to  contrast  their  idea  of  that  bola  ■  and 
sturdy  independence  which  had  been  thib 
great  pride  as  a  national  charucteristio,  with 
the  situation  of  a  man  who,  bedding  Ihb 
farm  from  year  to  year,  is  oompdisd  hf 
fear  of  pecuniary  loss  and  ruin  to  pau 
against  him  whom  he  wished  to  ino  cluliuj^ 
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•nd  to  vote  for  the  candidate  whom^  with 
all  his  heart,  he  would  see  well  ducked. 
At  present  they  knew  that  many  dishonest 
votes  were  given,  but  let  a  system  of  secrecy 
in  voting  be  introduced  and  they  would 
have  honest  votes,  although  the  parties 
might  afterwards  deny  that  they  had  ffiven 
them.  Which  was  the  greater  evil  oi  the 
two  ?  God  forbid  that  he  should  say  any- 
thing that  should  seem  to  extenuate  the 
guilt  of  falsehood^  but  God  forbid  also,  that 
he  should  not  make  some  allowance  for  the 
poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich.  God  forbid 
thftt  he  should  see  more  distinctly  the  mote 
in  the  eye  of  the  lOZ.  householder,  than  the 
beam  in  the  eye  of  a  baron  or  a  bishop.  If 
morality  were  anything  more  than  caprici- 
ous &vour  or  mere  pretext,  they  would  have 
ample  opportunities  of  exercising  it,  with- 
out waiting  till  the  ballot  became  the  law 
of  the  land,  or  without  even  descending 
below  their  own  rank  in  life.  If  it  were 
criminal  in  a  man  to  utter  an  untruth  for 
ihe  purpose  of  guarding  a  secret  against 
private  curionty,  then  he  would  say,  that 
they  would  find  many  criminals  of  a  far 
higher  station,  and  of  a  far  more  cultivated 
intellect,  than  the  bakers  and  butchers  about 
whose  veracity  they  were  so  anxious.  He 
would  take  a  single  illustration  from  the 
case  of  anonymous  writers.  It  was  per- 
fectly notorious  that  men  of  high  considera- 
tion, men  of  the  first  distinction,  had  writ- 
ten books  and  published  them  without  their 
names,  and  on  being  questioned,  had  denied 
that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  works 
they  had  written ;  and  yet  this  denial  did 
not  prevent  them  from  being  generally 
considered  with  respect  and  kindness  in 
society.  They  had  also  seen  casuists  of 
great  repute  defend  those  parties.  One 
ulustrious  name  he  would  instance,  which 
would  no  doubt  suggest  itself  to  all  who  heard 
him,  the  name  of  a  first-rate  man  of  genius, 
of  excellent  principles,  and  a  noble  spirit — 
he  need  hardly  add  the  name  of  Sir  Walter 
Seott.  Sir  Walter  Scott  published  with- 
out his  name  that  eminent  and  popular 
aeries  of  novels  which  had  endeared  him  to 
all  his  countrymen,  nay,  almost  to  all  the 
world,  and  which  he  for  one  could  not 
think  upon  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
admiration  and  gratitude.  Sir  Walter 
Soott  published  this  series  of  novels  anony- 
mously, and  to  all  questions  put  to  him  on 
the  subject,  persisted  in  denying  the 
authorship  of  them,  till  at  length  he  con- 
tented to  drop  the  veil  of  concealment, 
and  acknowledge  them  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen.     Now  he  would  ask — and 


he  appealed  to  many  who  were  personally  ac* 
quainted  with  that  great  man— he  would 
appeal  to  them  and  a£,  did  this  concealment 
and  subsequent  avowal  of  his  name  reflect 
any  shame  on  the  character  of  Sir  W.  Scott? 
—  did  any  one  of  the  large  circleof  hisfriendf 
and  admirers  consider  that  Sir  W.  Scott 
had  dishonoured  himself  by  this  proceeding 
All  that  he  demanded  was  this,  that  we 
should,  in  the  purity  of  our  own  moral 
feelings,  think  of  the  moral  feelings  of 
other  classes,  as  well  as  of  those  belonging 
to  that  class  to  which  we  ourselves  be* 
longed;  that  we  should  have  one  weight 
and  one  measure ;  and  that  we  should  ex- 
tend to  those  untruths  by  means  of  which 
the  poor  man  seeks  to  protect  himself  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  gentleman,  that 
pardon  which  we  extend  to  the  untruths  by 
which  one  gentleman  defends  himself  from 
the  impertinent  curiosity  of  another.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  casui&t,  nor  to  be 
accustomed  to  weigh  questions  of  this  na- 
ture in  a  very  nice  balance,  but  he  should 
hesitate,  he  almost  thought,  to  advise  an 
elector  now-a-days  to  teU  the  truth  and 
take  the  consequences.  They  had  no  right 
to  expect  sacrifices  of  that  kind  from  every- 
body, or  count  on  the  moral  courage  to 
make  them.  As  for  the  honest  electcns^ 
that  class  of  men — village  Hampdens,  Gray 
would  have  called  them—- they  would  be  ho- 
nest still  if  this  measure  were  adopted.  The 
man  who  would  utter  untruths  when  he 
had  the  ballot,  was  the  man  who  would 
now  be  ready  to  give  a  corrupt  vote.  In 
fact,  there  was  the  same  breach  of  faith 
in  the  one  course  as  in  the  other.  He  was 
for  neither.  Of  the  two  alternatives— of 
the  two  chances  of  evil— *he  thought  the 
latter  was  to  be  preferred.  In  short,  if 
the  voters  could  not  at  once  keep  faith  with 
their  country,  and  with  their  corrupters, 
he  was  one  who  wished  that  we  should 
have  a  system  by  which  their  faith  might 
be  kept  to  their  country,  and  broken  to 
their  corrupters.  If  there  were  one  system 
under  which,  more  than  another,  it  were 
easy  for  the  elector  to  break  his  faith  to  the 
country,  while  he  kept  it  with  his  cor- 
ruptor,  that  system  was  the  present* 
Another  objection,  which  was  sometimes 
put  forward,  was  contained  in  this  ques- 
tion, **  Will  you  disturb  that  settlement 
which  was  made  by  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
which  we  were  then  told  was  to  be  final. " 
On  this  point  he  fully  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  city  of  London.  He  thought 
that  this  question  had  been  expressly  re- 
served at  the  time  of  carrying  the  Reform 
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Bill ;  nor  was  he  aware  that  a  single  per- 
son considered  himself^  by  supporting  the 
Reform  Bill^  to  be  pledged  to  do  without 
the  ballot.  Now^  with  regard  to  the  final- 
ity of  the  Reform  Bill ;  he  had  always  re- 
garded that  great  measure  with  reverence, 
— but  a  rational,  not  a  superstitious  reve- 
rence ;  and  he  conceived  that  the  question, 
whether  it  should  be  amended  or  not, 
should  be  considered  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciples, but  the  ordinary  principles  of  public 
good.  He  saw  many  and  strong  arguments 
against  frequent  and  violent  changes  in  our 
constitutional  system.  He  could  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  the  great  revolution 
of  1832 — for  revolution  it  was,  and  a  most 
fearful  and  sanguinary  revolution  it  would 
have  been  in  any  other  nation  than  this. 
That  revolution  was  effected  here  without 
civil  disorder,  and  without  the  effusion  of 
blood ;  but  unquestionably  the  passing  of  the 
bill  was  attended  with  much  excitement  and 
danger.  That  excitement  and  that  danger 
he  was  not  desirous  to  renew.  He  would 
bear  with  many  inconveniences  rather  than 
open  a  similar  scene ;  nay,  he  would  bear 
with  many  grievances  rather  than  agree  to 
re-open  the  whole  representative  system 
which  was  established  by  the  Reform  Act. 
But  if  any  man  argued  that  the  Reform 
Act  ought  to  be  final,  he  must,  at  the  same 
time,  admit,  that  it  ought  to  be  effectual, 
otherwise  they  would  have  cutoff  one  form 
of  misrepresentation  merely  to  have  it 
replaced  by  another.  They  must  not  allow 
that  which  they  meant  as  a  franchise  to  be 
turned  into  a  species  of  villein  service, 
more  degrading  by  far  than  any  that  be- 
longed to  the  oark  era  of  the  14th  century. 
It  was  not  that  threats  should  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  bribery— it  was  not 
for  that  result  that  the  aristocracy  had 
been  conquered  in  their  own  strongholds ; 
but  it  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  ge- 
nuine suffrage,  and  of  real,  not  pernicious, 
rights,  that  the  Church,  the  aristocracyi 
and  the  Court  together  had  been  made  to 
give  way  before  the  determined  voice  of  a 
united  people*  The  object  of  that  mighty 
movement  was  not  that  old  abuses  should  be 
brought  back  under  new  denominations,  that 
the  place  of  Old  Sarum,  the  rotten  borough, 
should  be  supplied  by  other  Old  Sarums, 
under  the  respectable  names  of  counties 
and  divisions  of  counties.  No,  nor  was  the 
time  far  remote,  when  this  nation,  with  a 
voice  as  imperative  as  that  with  which  she 
di  nded  the  Reform  Bill,  would  demand 
tlie  Reform  Bill  bo  carried  out  in  the 
I  of  its  noMe  principle,  and  when  that 


just  and  reasonable  demand  wtt  ooneeded, 
as  conceded  it  would  be,  and  the  frandiln 
of  every  voter  should  be  made  a  InmdiJiB 
indeed,  they  would  find,  that  instead  of 
having  led  the  way,  by  this  step,  to  reckk* 
spoliation  and  confusion,  in  truth  they  had 
strengthened  the  law,  secured  to  propeAy 
its  just  rights,  drawn  closer  the  ties  wfaidi 
united  the  two  great  orders  of  society  to 
each  other,  and  attached  both  of  then  sH 
the  more  to  the  law,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  Crown. 

Mr.    Milne    spoke    as    follows:* — Mr. 
Speaker,    1  would  most  humbly  deprecate 
the  charge  of  presumption  in  attemptii^ 
to  address  the  House,  after  the  eloquence 
and   the    argumentation   with   which  we 
have  been  instructed  and  delighted  ;  but  I 
am  certainly  anxious  to  record  my  opinkm 
on  this  important  subject,  before  that  time 
arrives  to  which  my  hon.    and    learned 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Edinburgh,  seeof 
to  look  forward  with  hope  and  exultotioB, 
when  the  word  ballot  shdl  take  the  place 
of  the  word  reform,  in  arousing  the  pu- 
sions,  and  flattering    the  desires  of  tlw 
people.     I  wish  to  speak  while  the  poor 
man  is  still  undeluded  by  the  belief  thil 
vote  by  ballot  shall  give  rest  to  hia  wenry 
limbs,  and  food  to  Ms  pining  family,  aai 
while  it  is  yet  possible  to  r^ard  the  qnsi- 
tion  as  something  more  and  better  than  tbe 
watchword  of  a  parly,  anxious  and  nmh 
lute  to  depose  one  Minbtry  or  to  estaUM 
another.    At  the  same  time,  I  woald  eat- 
gratulate  the  House  on  the  xyractical  fOM 
of  the  present  debate.    For  as  long  ai  a 
subject  admits  of  purely  speculatire  rroaf 
ment — as  long  as  a  man  may  look  at  it 
through  the  spectacles  of  his  own  political 
philosophy,  I  do  not  see  how  the  diflraMJoa 
can  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result;  not 
only  because  such  discussions  have  in  tiMV- 
selves  a  tendency  to  infinity,  but  beoaust  I 
believe  it  only  to  require  a  certain  agilicy 
of  rhetorical  fence  to  ward  off  the  noift 
substantive  philosophical  argument.    Tki 
question  has  now  assumed  the  diMinel  oai 
simple,  form  of  a  recognised  evil,  and  a  pie* 
posed  remedy.     I  rradily  take  tbe  adadi* 
sion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  JBdinfaiirabi 
that  against  corruption  the  ballot  aaa  it 
little,  and  that  it  is  with  it,  aa  a  i 
affainst  intimidation,  that  we  bava 
nly  to  deal.    Now  the  landhnd  intii 
the  tenant,  and  the  customer  tlMi 
keeper,  because  he  believes  him  to  bai 
to  exercise  or  to  have  exercised  loB 
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C'rile^  in  a  senie  of  which  he,  the  land* 
d  or  customer^  does  not  approve.     It  is 
this  conviction  which  calls  into  action  the 
will  of   tlie  violent  and  tyrannical  man^ 
and  excites  him  to  assert  that  will  hy  un- 
just and  unconstitutional  means.     It  is  ad- 
mitted, on  all  sides,  to  he  most  difficult — 
nay,  almost  impossible,  in  a  country  of  free 
institutions,  to  control  the  exercise  of  this 
will,  and  recourse  is  therefore  had  to  some 
means  which  may  prevent  or  restrain  the 
entertainment  of  the  conviction.     Will  the 
YOCe  by  ballot  working,  as  from  considera- 
tion of  national  character  and  political  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  it  will  work,  effect  this  object  ?     I  be- 
lieve not.    Much  confusion  has  arisen  from 
the  supposed  identity  of  vote  by  ballot  and 
•ecret  suffrage,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  historical  analogies  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  present  discus- 
sion*    The  example  of  Athens  has  been 
ffaquently  appealed  to ;   while  it  has  been 
entirely  overlooked,  that  the  suffrage  only 
became  habitually  secret  in  the  latter  and 
lower  days  of  the  republic— -the  days  of 
the  dishonest  Nicomachus  and  of  the  death 
of  Socrates;   and  that  even   then  it  was 
only  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  never  in 
the  election  of  political  functionaries,  that 
the  votes  were  secretly  taken.     The  in- 
stance of  America  has  too  frequently  been 
a  staple  of  these  debates;    while  secrecy 
there  is  neither  attempted  nor  attained,  and 
the  name  of  a  candidate  or  a  symbol  of  the 
cauie  he  advocates,  is  frequently  imprinted 
on  the  voting- ticket.     But,  although  vote 
by  ballot  is,  perhaps,  the  mode  which  unites 
the  greatest  rapidity  in  voting  with  the 
greatest  numerical  precision,  it  has  not,  I 
believe,  occurred  to  any  one,  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  substitute  it  for  the  present 
aMthod  in  our  comparatively  limited  electo 
ral  body,  except  as  connected  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  secrecy.     Would,  then,  vote 
by  ballot  in  England  be  secret  suffrage ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  secret  to  pre- 
vent the  intimidator  from  asserting  his  cri- 
aunal  authority  ?       I    believe.   Sir,   that 
alnsostj  if  not  quite  all  the  cases  of  oppres- 
sion which  have  most  justly  shocked  the 
feelings,  ikot  only  of  the  advocates  of  the 
ballot,  but  of  aU  honest  politicians,  have 
occurred  during  the  excitements  of  con- 
tested elections.     They  are  not  the  fruits 
of  hoarded  vengeance,  and  animosity  de- 
layed ;  they  are  no  projected  encroachments 
on  popular  rights,  no  organized  conspira- 
cies of  insolent  ambition ;    they  are   the 
creatures  of  the  tluiughtless  and  uncaleu- 


lating  petulance  of  the  time,  and  thus  are 
frequently  in  the  ranks  of  one  political 
party  as  of  another.     Let  me,  then,  ask 
the  hon.  Member  for  London  whether  his 
deep  philosophical  research,  his  long  and 
accurate  historical  investigation,  his  know* 
ledge  of  mankind,  in  this  and  other  periods 
of  the  world,  would  lead  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  men  in  this  temper  would  sttm 
short  of  the  gratification   of  their  will, 
when    you   have  only  substituted  strong 
suspicion  for  open  confirmation?      Is  in- 
justice so  scrupulous  in  the  adjustment  of 
its  wrongs  ?    is  tyranny  so  careful  of  the 
direction  of  its  violence?   is  jealousy  so 
exigent  of  full  and  perfect  proof  before  it 
falls  upon  its  victim  ?  is  passion  so  precise, 
and  anger  so  accurate,  as  to  warrant  yon 
in  believing  that  you  will  have  forefended 
the   voter  against  the  oppression   of  the 
powerful,  because  you  may  have  dimini:;hcd 
the  chances  of  positive  evidence  and  limited 
his  conviction  to  a  moral  certainty  ?   It  has 
not  been  distinctly  stated  by  any  of  the 
advocates  of  this  measure,  whether  it  is 
their  intention  that    the  secret    sufirugo 
should  be  compulsory  on  all  voters.    There 
is  many  a  rank  weed  in  the  garden  of 
popular   freedom ;    but  though   I    might 
doubt  whether,  in  this  Parliament,  sucn  a 
law  could  be  enacted,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  whether,  in  this  country, 
such  a  law  would  be  obeyed.    The  refund, 
then,  to  vote  openly  would  be  regarded  by 
the  intimidator  as  tantamount  to  a  defiance 
of  his  will,  and  the  issue  would  be  just 
the  same  as  it  is  now.     But  suppose  the 
voter  could  conceal  his  vote,  how  is  he  to 
conceal  his  opinions  ?     He  may  do  it  by 
two  methods,  and  none  other, —  by  sys- 
tematised  falsehood,  or  by  total  political 
apathy ; — a  fair  choice  for  a  free  man ! 
He  must  take  in  no  newspaper,  he  must 
belong  to  no  club,  he  must  forego  all  those 
means  of  the  reciprocation  of  intelligence, 
of  which  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  nde 
of  the  House  are  so  urgent,  for  all  theae 
run  in  some  political  course  or  other ;  he 
must  be  silent  on  all  those  matters,  which 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  suppose  to  be  work- 
ing in  his  heart,  before  his  wife, — she  may 
be  a  gossip  before  his  children— they  may 
be  tell-tales  before  his  friend,  I  do  not  say 
— ^he  will  have  none.     Suppose  this  man 
to  have  been  the  victim  of  intimidation, 
and  to  be  now  resolved  to  foil  it  by  the  use 
of  the  ballot  and   the  means  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  surely,  surely,  the  second  state  of 
this  man  is  worse  than  the  first.     If  the 
evil  of  intimidation  be,  as  is  asserted,  so 
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deeply  engraiDed  in  our  political  BTHtem, 
tlien  must  tlie  remedy  be  deeply  and  se- 
Terely  applied.  No  more  politic  demon- 
■ttationB  from  the  middle  classes,  no  public 
meetings,  no  public  requisitLons  to  candi. 
dates,  no  more  open  conflict  of  public  opi- 
nion— nothing  but  mine  and  countermine  ! 
Nor  is  this  a  vague  fear,  an  uncertain  pos- 
nlnlity :  it  is,  by  the  partisam  of  secret 
sufirage,  unraluctantly  anticipated.  They 
see  no  injury  to  public  feeling,  in  assimi- 
lating the  election  of  a  le^^ilator  to  the 
cbtuce  of  a  companion  at  a  club  ;  no  loss  to 
political  morality,  in  reducing  the  high 
and  responsible  duty  of  a  citizen,  to  the 
exercise  of  the  small  conventionalities  of 
polite  life :  they  would  readily  establish 
the  victory  of  the  ballot  on  the  ruins  of  the 
public  spirit  of  the  people  of  England. 
But,  Sir,  my  fears  cannot  leep  pace  with 
their  hopes,  even  if,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  delusive  agitation,  vote  by 
ballot,  does  at  length  b^me  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Ours  is  not  a  written 
charter — our  political  system  is  the  off"- 
Epring  of  time,  and  the  disciple  of  neces- 
sity; and  the  nationality  of  ages,  and  the 
lu^ts  of  generations,  ate  not  to  be  merged 
in  the  most  ingenious  ballot-box,  of  which 
philoBopher  or  mechanician  ever  dreamed. 
It  is  no  common-place  cant  to  call  the  bal- 
lot un-English;  it  ia  "un-English,"  not 
with  reference  to  any  fanciful  analysis  of 
naUonal  character,  not  as  inconsistent  with 
a  tiaditionary  ideal  of  what  Englishmen 
ought  to  be,  rather  than  what  they  arc, 
but  un-English  so  fat  forth  (and  this  is  all 
that  we  have  to  do  with)  as  to  prevent  the 
process  of  it  from  working  harmoniously 
and  co>ordinately  with  the  other  parts  of 
our  social  and  political  organisation  ;  sufh- 
dently  un-English  to  render  the  practice 
of  it  impracticable  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  taken  by  its  supporters,  and  offered  to 
thia  House  and  to  the  country.  If,  then, 
the  ballot  ever  rises  into  a  popular  cry,  it 
is  in  this  spirit  that  it  is  to  be  met  and 
conquered.  Let  every  Member  of  this 
House,  when  he  comes  face  to  face  with 
his  constituents,  no  matter  of  what  class  or 
condition  these  are,  let  bim  simply  and 
boldly  ask,  "  How  many  of  them  are  un- 
willing to  declare  their  votes  in  the  puhhc 
presence  of  their  fellow-citizens  ?  How 
many  are  desirous  of  protection, — in  plain 
English,  are  afraid ;  how  many  are  auxious 
for  concealment, — in  plain  English  are  i  those  consequent 
asha  i  of  openly  recording  their  political  <  ore  infinite  i 
How  many  would  care  a  straw  |  fait ;  it  will 


votes  were  to  be  nven  under  this  dull 
covert  of  secrecy,  if  there  were  to  be  bo 
open  communication,  no  free  aympethj  gf 
political  opinions?  Let  him  call  upon  ill 
such  that  are  present  to  hold  up  thor 
hands,  and  if,  in  any  constituenqr  of  Ei^ 
land,  they  are  the  fair  majority,  I  will  own 
myselfto  have  been  grievously  mistaken.  Tdl 
me  not  that  this  is  an  app^  to  the  pre)ii> 
dices,  rather  than  to  the  reason  of  men; 
call  it  prejudice,  call  it  instinct,  call  it 
what  you  please,  it  is  still  a  fact  in  the 
nature  of  mankind,  and  a  fact  Strang 
enough  to  trample  under  foot  the  mott 
careful  calculation  and  the  most  accurate 
syllogism.  There  is.  Sir,  another  pcnnt  rf 
view  ia  which  I  should  have  been  unwil- 
ling to  regard  this  question,  as  it  seems  te 
assume  tl^t  general  secrecy  which,  in  tUi 
country,  1  believe  to  be  unaitainable ;  but 
when  I  remember,  that  this  night  is,  as  k 
were,  an  interlude  between  two  acts  of  tbt 
great  debate  on  national  education,  I  eaw 
not  help  parenthetically  suggesting  to  bob 
Gentlemen  opposite,  that  if  it  be  totslb 
unimportant,  or  even  unjust,  to  diacriK^ 
nate  between  the  more  or  less  respectaUs^ 
the  better  or  worse  educated  parts  o(  ihi 
constituency,  if  it  be  indifferent  what  [MH 
portion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  eleeton  a 
Member  represents,  it  follows  that  the  ig- 
norant  are  just  as  valid  political  Judgn  as 
the  best  informed,  and  that  all  the  aasietf 
of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  to  raise  the  poU- 
tica!  tone  of  the  people  by  means  of  edo- 
cation,  all  their  pressure  on  the  Govern* 
ment  to  spare  no  expense  or  lahaur  in 
educating  the  masses  (now  declared  to  he 
so  debased  by  ignorance)  is  inooosisteat 
and  absurd.  1  know.  Sir,  that  all  mj  n- 
presentation  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  reoe^ 
proposed  may  be  interrupted  by  the  sxpoi- 
tulation,  "only  to  try  it:  you  admit  the 
evil ;  we  only  ask  you  to  try  our  x 
can  anything  be  more  reasonable?  " 
1  would  answer  to  this,  that  I  knotr  of  M 
such  thing  in  political  sdeoce  aa  m  pm 
and  simp^  experiment.  I  knoWi  Aat  if 
the  experiment  fail,  there  is  no  going  baA 
with  safety;  no  retracing  the  ttapt  jm 
may  discover  to  have  been  erroiieoDS :  ■• 
placing  yourselves  where  you  were  i 
the  experiment  was  undertaken.  Etc 
act  of  legislation  goes  far  beyond  « 
apparent  at  the  time  of  its  e( 
least  measure  has  its  i    ' 


privilege  of  the  franchise,  if  their .  the  peO| 
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them ;  and  the  same  demand  will  then  he 
made  as  to  the  hallot,  which  is  now  made 
as  to  the  Reform  Bill :  ''We  care  nothing 
for  the  mere  legislative  form  :  that,  you 
sec,  hrings  us  no  advantage— -carry  out  the 
spirit  of  your  ballot  Act ;  give  it  a  fair, 
free  field  to  work  in ;  extend  your  suffrage ; 
shorten  your  Parliaments ! "  And  if,  after 
all  this,  the  people  are  not  contented,  then 
—what  then  ?  Thus  shall  we  go  on,  from 
change  to  change,  from  disease  to  remedy, 
and  from  remedy  to  disease,  until  all  that 
is  vigorous  and  stable  in  our  social  system 
be  exhausted ;  until  all  natural  influences 
and  healthful  rights  be  distorted  or  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  be  left  us  but  that 
unmitigated  discontent,  which  is  at  once 
the  child  and  the  parent  of  revolution.  To 
those  to  whom  the  enactment  of  vote  bv 
ballot  is  but  an  antechamber  to  the  wide 
and  open  halls  of  democracy,  there  is  no- 
thing in  all  this  unwelcome  or  unwise ; 
but  I  would  call  on  those  who  trust  not 
only  in  the  finality  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but 
in  the  permanence  of  our  institutions ;  not 
only  in  the  perfection  of  an  edifice  which 
is  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  but  in  the 
truth  and  soundness  of  the  foundations  of 
national  character  on  which  our  constitu- 
tion has  stood  so  long  and  so  well  to  re- 
sist with  untiring  energy  the  continuous 
assaults  of  the  hon.  Member  for  London. 
"And  is  then,"  I  may  be  asked,  "this 
evil  of  intimidation  a  necessary  component 
part  of  this  your  constitution?  Do  you 
recognise  this,  too,  as  established?"  No 
such  thing.  My  remedy  is,  the  public 
spirit  of  the  people  of  England.  My  cure 
is,  the  power  of  the  democracy  of  England. 
Can  any  one  for  a  moment  contemplate 
what  that  power  now  is,  and  not  feel  that 
any  systematised  attempt  at  intimidation  or 
coercion  on  the  part  of  the  privileged 
classes,  is  as  the  menace  of  the  rush  to  the 
whirlwind  ?  If  I  wanted  to  make  a  man's 
fortune  in  these  days,  I  would  hold  him 
up  as  a  political  martyr.  Do  not  believe, 
that  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  can 
ooatinve  habitually  to  play  a  game  where 
the  evil  they  inflict  must,  in  the  perception 
of  the  very  blindest,  ultimately  recoil  with 
ten-fold  violence  on  the  heads  of  the  in- 
flictors.  The  most  passionate  leveller  of 
the  ranks  of  orders  of  society  could  only 
desire  that  the  upper  classes  should  abund- 
antly uie  these  weapons  of  self-destruction; 
hot  I  trust  in  the  leiaona  they  have  learnt 
from  recent  experience,  in  their  juster  esti- 
natioa  of  the  relative  jnritiaiie  of  ioeiety, 
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assumption  and  the  possession  of  power. 
Year  by  year  examples  of  this  undue  in- 
fluence will  become  less  flagrant  and  more 
rare,  and  the  people  will  soon  feel,  that  it 
is  not  these  and  their  authors,  but  them- 
selves and  their  own  irresponsiblity,  that 
they  have  rightly  to  fear. 

Sir  G.  Staunton,  rose  only  to  withdraw 
an  amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
and  placed  on  the  books  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  That  in  order  to  ascertain  by  experiment 
the  efficacy  of  the  ballot,  as  a  remedy  for  ex- 
isting abuses  at  the  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  it  is  expedient  that  in  the  first  ten 
counties,  cities,  or  boroughs,  of  "which  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  registered  electors  shall 
petition  for  the  same,  the  votes  at  the  next 
ensuing  elections  for  such  places  shall  betaken 
by  ballot." 

Lord  J,  Russell  said,  in  rising  to  address 
the  House  on  this  subject  I  feel  I  have  no 
such  excuse  as  that  given  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  Edinburgh, 
(whose  speech  stood  in  need  of  no  recom* 
mendation  but  its  ability  and  eloquence), 
who  said  that  he  was  not  used  for  some 
time  to  address  this  House,  when  I  ask  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  some  few  min- 
utes; for.  Sir,  I  know — I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  there  is  nothing  I  can  now  ad- 
dress to  the  House,  that  has  not  been  ad- 
dressed to  it  frequently  before,  and  the 
arguments  I  myself  have  used  on  frequent 
occasions  I  shall  be  obliged  to  repeat,  mean- 
ing as  I  do  to  conclude,  as  I  have  always 
done,  by  declaring  my  intention  of  voting 
against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
London.  Sir,  I  own  I  could  have  wished 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh,  had  taken  a  longer 
time  to  pause  on  this  important  question 
before  he  decided  on  sanctioning  this  change 
in  the  practice  of  election.  1  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  longer  trusted  to  what 
he  said  when  Member  for  Leeds  —  ''the 

rwing  and  predominant  influence  of  pub- 
opinion,"  before  he  finally  determined 
to  give  the  sanction  of  his  vote,  and  what 
is  more,  the  weight  of  his  ability  and 
argument  in  favour  of  this  change.  Sir^  I 
was  the  more  induced  to  regret  his  decision 
when  I  saw  how  little  disposed  he  was  to 
weigh  dul  J  what  I  think  some  of  the  strong- 
est objectiona  to  this  measare.  My  hon. 
and  leaned  Fqend  baa  said,  that  no  alight 
objectioni  ongbt  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
aitonon  of  tlie  faallot  But  did  those  ob- 
jeebona  wUdi  lie  bimadf  has  admitted 
•eem  to  die  Hdoaeof  ^  ?enr  slight  and  ior 
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cmuriderable  a  nature  ?  Why,  Sir,  one  of 
those  effects  he  acknowlcges  will  be  to  do 
away  with  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 
I  own  I  should  not  have  expected  from  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  knowing  what 
weight  he  attaches  to  public  opinion,  what 
influence,  no  doubt,  he  attributes  to  it,  and 
would  gladly  see  it  produce  in  all  our  insti. 
tutions  and  in  all  our  public  transactions — 
that  in  this  act  alone,  and  that  a  most  im- 
portant one,  by  which  the  reprcsentatifes 
of  the  people  are  chosen,  he  should  be  con- 
tent to  have  public  opinion  forego  its  in- 
fluence, and  that  he  should  consider  this 
one  of  the  slightest  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  ballot.  Sir,  I  have 
always  considered  (I  am  obliged,  as  I  said, 
to  recur  to  my  former  objections),  that  it 
was  an  evil  tliat  should  make  us  pause  and 
feel  a  repugnancy  to  this  change,  that  we 
were  thereby  putting  the  electors  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  a  totally  different  posi- 
tion from  that  of  every  other  individual  of 
every  body,  and  of  every  authority,  even 
the  highest  amongst  us.  The  judges  of  the 
land,  in  pronouncing  their  judgments — 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  their  proceed- 
ings and  debates — even  the  conduct  of  the 
Sovereign,  as  we  have  on  a  late  occasion 
seen,  when  on  these  rare  opportunities  an 
exercise  of  authority  is  called  for  apart  from 
the  advice  of  responsible  Ministers  of  the 
Crown — even  the  conduct  of  the  Sovereign, 
I  say,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  political 
discussion,  has  been  openly  canvassed  and 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  respectful  yet 
free  public  opinion.  And  by  that  public 
opinion,  or  by  the  results  of  that  public 
opinion,  every  one  of  us,  the  judges  of  the 
land,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  So- 
vereign herself,  is  content  and  wUl  be  con- 
tent to  abide.  And  then  we  are  to  be  told  that 
there  is  to  be  one  class  of  persons  not  com- 
prehending the  whole  nation,  but  a  chosen 
class  amounting,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  said,  on  a  former  night,  to  some 
fraction  of  the  adult  male  population,  to 
one-flfth  or  one-seventh,  and  that  these 
persons  are  to  be  totally  free  and  exempt 
from  all  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
and  in  choosing  their  representatives  un- 
controlled by  any  responsibility — whether 
under  the  influence  of  the  hatred  of  a  per- 
son whom  they  pretend  to  love — whether 
under  the  influence  of  malice  against  a  per- 
son whom  they  pretend  to  respect — whether 
under  the  influence  of  corruption,  with  the 
pretence  of  purity — uitder  whatever  influ- 
ence the^y  may  act,  however  bud,  however 
anxious,  however  inca^iablc  of  being  avowed 


—under  such  an  influence  tnd  tudi  a  mo- 
tive  will  these  electors  shield  and  dmod 
their  conduct  in  the  solemn  act  of  selecting 
their  representatives.  I  do  hope  then.  Sir, 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  althoi^ 
he  may  not  change  his  omnion  on  the  ballot, 
yet  will  consider  that  in  adopting  it  be  ii 
foregoing  a  very  great  publio  advantage; 
and,  that  if  he  does  feel  himself  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  doing  so,  he  will  feel  thst 
no  slight  or  small  objections  stand  in  the 
way  of  him  who  assumes  the  responsibiHtj 
of  adopting  a  change  which  is  incompatibk 
with  the  practice  of  the  Constitution,  and 
may  be  found  inconsistent  with  the  futare 
welfare  of  the  people.  I  must  ask,  when 
it  is  proposed  to  me  to  adopt  the  ballot,  in 
the  flrst  place,  whether  it  will  be  a  specific 
for  the  particular  evils  of  which  you  com- 
plain ;  and  in  the  second  place,  whether, 
supposing  it  may  prove  such  a  specific,  and 
that  those  evils  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  it 
will  not  induce  other  evils  unknown  under 
the  present  system  ?  Now,  with  regard  to 
that  iirst  question,  1  have  heard  much  from  ny 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  most  eloquent^ 
expressed,  as  to  intimidation  and  cornn>- 
tion.  I  havo  heard  much,  too,  from  tse 
hon.  Member  for  tho  City  of  London  with 
respect  to  the  evils  of  intimidation.  I 
allow  the  truth  of  every  word  whkh  ftU 
from  both  of  them  on  this  subject.  I  aUow 
that  the  evils  of  intimidation  ore  great,  al- 
though I  certainly  modify  that  opinion  so 
far  as  not  to  agree  with  them,  that  these 
evils  are  not  probably  carried  to  the  very 
great  extent  which  they  assert.  But  allow- 
ing, that  this  intimidation  is  a  rery  great 
evil,  and  that  we  ought  to  endeavour  fo 
remedy  it,  I  think  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  London, 
though  they  arrived  at  that  point,  fell  fkr 
short  of  proving,  that  the  ballot  was  what 
we  required.  I  have  heard  nothing  either 
from  the  mover  or  seconder  of  the  motioDi 
which  shows,  that  the  proposition  of  the 
ballot  will  remove  the  evil  of  whidb  fhqr 
complain.  Now,  take  the  instance  lefeiwd 
to  by  my  noble  Friend  the  seconder  of  the 
motion.  A  tenant  is  called  on  hy  the 
steward  of  his  landlord  to  say,  whether  he 
voted  in  favour  of  a  particular  casdidaifei 
I  do  not  believe,  that  for  a  Unff  lisMit 
least,  the  ballot  will  prevent  that  mfhtaHi^ 
tion.  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  JhflMMl 
and  yeomen  of  England  will 
dissimulation  which  has  beeii 
however  wise  it  may  be,  or 
may  receive  the  palliation,  thm^ 

juatilieutinn,  of  nsy  noble  FtHitA,     t'hk' 
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lleve  that  a  very  few  months  would  decide 
the  question,  and  that  on  the  Reward  going 
to  John  Smithy  and  saying  to  him,  *'  Were 
you  up  and  voted  ?  Whom  did  you  vote 
for  ?  [No  answer.]  Now,  tell  me  fairly, 
did  you  not  vote  for  the  Whig  can- 
didate?"     I    venture    to    say    that    his 


in^  who  states  after  the  election  that  he 
voted  for  the  person  whom  he  did  not  vote 
for;  though  one  is  a  political  ofiencc — a 
degradation  and  a  betrayal  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  it  does  not  cast  the  same  re- 
proach on  his  moral  character  as  the 
other  false  assurance  must  necessarily  in- 


reply  would  be,  **  I  tell  you  fairly  that '  flict.  Then  with  respect  to  bribery,  all 
I  did  vote  for  the  Whig  candidate."  j  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  could  say,  as 
As  matters  are  constituted  at  present,  how-  '  other  less  able  and  less  candid  advocates 
ever,  you  may  tell  him,  that  he  would  be  have  admitted,  was,  that  it  would  not 
justified  in  saying,  that  he  voted  for  the  greatly  aggravate  bribery.  So  that  when 
Tory  when  he  actually  voted  for  the  you  have  got  your  machinery  perfect- 
Whig.  However  you  may  endeavour  to  when  you  have  sent  the  ballot  box  (which 
prove  to  him  by  ail  kinds  of  refined  and  my  learned  Friend  also  doubts  the  expe- 
specious  arguments  that  this  pretext  was  a  diency  of  adopting)  down  into  every  county, 
fair  one,  which  he  was  entitled  to  use,  I  city,  and  borough— your  intimidation,  as  it 
think  his  plain  honest  nature  would  prompt  appears  to  me,  does  not  cease,  and  the  only 
him  to  own  what  he  had  done.  Well,  then,  consolation  you  can  give,  is  that  bribery 
if  tlie  landlord  be  determine<l  to  put  in  will  not  thereby  he  greatly  aggravated, 
practice  the  ''crime,'*  as  my  hon.  and  Well,  Sir,  if  it  is  not  a  specific,  as  I  believe 
learned  Friend  truly  called  it,  of  intimida-  it  not  to  be,  for  the  existing  evils,  let  me 
tion,  as  the  consequence  of  this  confession  consider,  whether,  besides  those  I  have 
of  the  farmer,  how  do  you  expect  it  will  already  mentioned,  there  will  not  be 
operate  ?  If  these  instances  of  persecution  new  evils  attendant  on  the  change.  I 
continue,  they  may  operate  in  such  a  way  have  of\en  said,  and  nothing  that  1  have 
as  to  induce  the  voter  no  longer  to  ob^  heard  has  convinced  me  that  I  am  not 
the  plain  dictate  of  his  honest  nature,  no  right,  that  the  ballot  would  very  much  in- 
longer  to  avow  frankly  his  politics,  as  he  crease  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who  have 
has  hitherto  done,  no  longer  to  admit  the  no  votes.  By  the  Ucform  Act,  power  was 
fact,  that  he  voted  as  he  really  had  done,  extended  to  thousands  who  never  enjoyed 
but  that  he  will  gain  something  of  that  it  before,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  one 
habit  of  deception  which  we  are  told  he  hand  has  arisen  a  much  greater  degree  of 
ought  to  assume.  Then  consider,  that  knowledge,  more  independence,  and  a 
when  we  have  in  some  degree  cured  the  stronger  interest  in  public  affairs.  On  the 
political  evil  of  intimidation,  we  shall  have  other  hand  arc  the  powers  of  property — 
introduced  the  social  and  moral  evil  of  dc-  powers  exercised  by  some  fairly,  by  many 
ception,  of  loss  of  truth,  and  loss  of  charac-  indifferently  well,  by  others  very  tyrani- 
ter ;  and  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  for  cally.  Here  is  an  immediate  coUifiion  he- 
such  an  exchange.  Now,  Sir,  it  may  be  tween  the  two;  the  great  number  of  elect- 
said,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  although  it  ors  exercising  their  franchise  freely,  and 
is  wrong  that  a  person  should  declare,  that  not  wishing  to  employ  it  merely  in  accord- 
he  has  voted  for  one  whom  he  has  not  ancc  with  the  denre  of  their  landlords  ;  the 
voted  for,  there  is  a  falsehood  in  the  pre-  landlords  on  the  other  hand,  desiring  to 
sent  manner  in  which  he  gives  his  vote,  exert  their  power  as  in  former  times,  and 
and  that,  in  fact,  by  the  balha  we  are  only  to  compel  their  tenantry  to  vote  in  ttie 
telling  one  falsehood  for  ancither.  This  same  manner  as  themselves.  Between  these 
answer  only  shows  how  very  much  At  a  two  there  is  a  great  collision.  You  say,  that 
loss  the  advocates  of  the  ballot  are  to  an-  for  this  evil  tne  only  remedy  is  the  ballot, 
twer  the  objection  that  it  would  introduce  I  have  already  acquainted  the  House  With 
want  of  truth  into  our  election  proceedings,  my  objections  to  that  remedy  but  iny  c^ 
I  own,  that  it  is  a  very  dcgrwling  thing  for  nion  u,  that  if  yon  do  not  adopt  that  re- 
a  man  who  has  a  vote— who  has  that  high  medy  yoa  will  come,  bafore  any  very  long 
trust  confided  to  him — to  go  to  the  hiist-  period  has  elapsed,  to  a  better  state  of 
ings  and  ny,  as  he  does  say,  "  I  have  vyjted  th{ng»^  in  wbidh  thew  powers  of  property 
for  Mr.  10  and  to,  but  J  muit  own  I  would ;  will  t«  teKMAiA  iricb  a  grater  regard  to 
much  rather  have  voted  the  other  way/' .  %\m  rf|^  aif  <^  deetoi^wlien  the  land- 
ThatiiaverydegndinffpoHiion.  AtthetMBe '  ]hfA  wfli  Mel  fMiettd  to  say,  ''  Here  is  a 
time,  I  caa*i  «7,  t£u  it  ia  esactljr  tfe!  tmm  #iifc  *  toCo— he  ia  a  tenant  of  mine, 
same  porition  as  thai  which  m  unm  ia  ilMil  I  tlUmvl^  Mi*  vofe  helonga  to  me,  and  I 
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have  a  right  to  command  the  exeidse  nf 
it."  I  think,  that  the  free  and  imlc- 
pendent  feeling  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  b  strong  enough  to 
taxTf  this  change  into  effect  without  ihe 
interposition  of  the  ballot.  I  belieye  in 
their  virtue — I  trust  in  their  public  spirit — 
I  rely  upon  their  intelligence — I  believe 
that  you  vrill  diminish  aU  the  evils  now 
complained  of  without  the  aid  of  tlie  ballot 
— and  therefore  it  is  that  in  this  tinii:  of 
criiiS)  great  as  the  complaints  are,  I  think 
it  is  far  better  to  let  this  matter  work  itself 
out  rather  than  adopt  so  dangerous  an  ex- 
pedient as  that  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  London,  After  what  my  him. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr,  Macaulay)  lin'; 
said — and  in  hb  manner  of  discussing  this 
subject,  I  must  give  him  my  thanks,  as  1 
have  done  upon  many  former  occasions — 
after  what  he  has  said  with  respect  to  open 
questions,  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  lihv 
defence  of  the  course  which  Government 
has  taken  in  making  this  what  is  called  an 
open  question.  If  that  is  a  fault,  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  has  shown  that  it  has 
been  a  fault  of  former  Governments.  I 
took  occasion,  in  the  discusuon  upon  the 
subject  of  the  corn-laws,  to  show  that  over 
and  again  the  practice  of  the  Govemment.s 
of  this  country,  andof  some  of  the  strongest 
governments  of  the  country,  had  been  tu 
allow  many  matters  of  great  and  impor(i\?it 
interest  to  the  country,  but  upon  which 
public  opinion  was  much  divided,  to  bif 
discussed   as  open  questions.     When  thi$ 

Jueation  came  on  for  discussion  last  year,  I 
lirly  and  freely  confessed  that  I  had  e\- 
erted  all  my  influence,  not  only  with  tlu' 
members  of  the  Government  with  whom  I 
was  associated,  but  n'itb  many  others  n'itli 
whom  I  was  connected  by  the  ties  of 
friendship,  to  induce  them  not  to  vole  in 
favour  of  the  ballot.  The  only  consequenec 
was,  that  we  had  a  division  in  which  200 
Members,  forming  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House,  voted  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  London  (Mr.  Grote).  I  do  nut 
think  that  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  so 
expressed  by  so  large  a  number  of  Members 
utting  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that  I  am 
in  the  least  obliged  to  abandon  my  opinion, 
or  to  vote  otherwise  than  I  did  upon  that 
occasion;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must 
observe,  that  if  I  had  continued  to  press 
my  opinions  upon  my  Friends  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  I  tJouk  I  should  be  aet- 
In^  iini       T  to  those  with  whom  I 

a  I    isji  in  pc^ticsl  »&in, 


whose  opinions  I  respect,  and  whose  con- 
duct I  deeply  esteem. 

Mr.  SheU  believed  it  was  the  onivnid 
sense  of  the  House  that  ihera  oogbt  to  bt 
a  division  upon  the  question  that  n%fat 
He  should  obey  the  wish  of  the  Homi, 
and  be  as  brief  as  possible.  His  obseivi' 
tions  would  be  very  short  indeed.  He 
rose  solely  for  the  purpose  of  adverting  U 
what  he  considered  to  be  important  hcb 
— facts  upon  which  he  should  acarcalj 
make  a  comment.  In  the  year  1833,  it 
a  dinner  given  at  Gateshead,  the  Eirl  of 
Durham  made  an  important  disclosure— 
a  disclosure  in  which  many  members  of 
the  Government,  and  several  Geatlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  wen 
concerned.  The  Earl  of  Durham,  npoa 
that  occasion,  said,  that  it  bad  been  re. 
ferred  to  him — to  him,  the  Earl  of  DB^ 
ham,  to  Lord  Duncannon,  to  the  noUe 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  now  the  Hen- 
ber  for  Stroud,  but  then  the  Member  fil 
Devonshire,  and  to  the  right  hon.  Barond 
(Sir  James  Graham),  at  that  time  ito 
Member  for  Cumberland,  hut  nmr  Ikt 
Member  for  Pembroke— to  arrange  A* 
programme  of  a  Reform  Bill.  It  vmsot 
stated  by  Lord  Durham  at  that  time  what 
took  place  at  that  important  conclave  of 
intrepid  innovators.  A  year  afterwanlsa 
dinner  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  at  which 
Lord  Grey,  Lord  Durham,  and  Lord 
Brougham  were  present.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion references  were  made  —  obscue, 
but  quite  sufficient  to  excite  further  curio- 
sity as  10  what  took  place  on  the  import- 
ant occasion  to  which  he  (Mr.  Shiel)  had 
previously  referred.  An  article  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  1834,  the 
writer  of  which  it  was  lesa  difficult  to 
detect  than  the  giver  of  a  vote  dropped 
into  the  ballot  box.  In  consequence  of 
that  article,  Lord  Durham  wrote  a  letter 
in  the  month  of  October,  1834,  to  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  Edittbttrg^  Xm- 
view.  The  matter  rested  there.  The  late 
King  died ;  and  a  dinner  took  place  at 
Stroud  in  July,  1837.  Upon  that  occa- 
sion a  speech  was  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell).  He  had  in 
his  baud  a  copy  of  that  speech  corrected 
by  the  noble  Loril,  from  which  he  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  read  one  pasaage.  It 
was  very  abort ;  but  it  was  most  imporU 
ant.     The  noble  Lord  said, 

"  I  am  not  about  to  address  yoa  with  r^ 
spect  to  the  vote  by  ballot,  and  the  durwiof 
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of  Failiftmeati,  having  declared  my  opinions    liow  the  Rerorm  Bill  worJcg."     Mr.  Cal- 
upon  these  subjects  the  other  day.  I  will  only    craft,  upon  the  aame  occaaion,  said,  "  How 

repeat  now  that,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  ■         ...      -     . 

ctHnmittee  which  framed  the  great  outlines  of 
the  Keform  Bill,  I  was  selected  to  propose  a 

Elan  of  which  the  chief  heads  were  adopted 
y  the  committee.  That  plan  began  by  pro- 
Cing  the  total  disfranchisement  of  fifty  small 
oughs,  and  the  partial  disfranchisement  of 
fif^  more  ;  it  then  went  on  to  propose  the 
enfranchisement  of  all  the  great  manufacturing 
towns.  The  plan  oiiginally  contained  no  pro- 
position with  respect  either  to  the  ballot  or 
the  duration  of  Parliaments ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the 
committee,  proposals  were  made  upon  those 
subjects  which,  after  some  consideration,  were 
adopted ;  and  in  Ibe  plan  which  was  ultimately 
submitted  to  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  vote  by  ballot  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  duration  of  Parliament 
should  be  five  years.  I  am  mentioning  this 
fact  because  I  know  that  several  statements 
have  been  made  upon  this  subject;  and,  at 
the  time  that  these  statements  were  made,  I 


n  the  way  of  explanation,  I  have 
done  so.  I  should,  however,  state,  that  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ballot  was  proposed  by  the 
committee,  it  was  suggested  that  the  fraochise 
should  be  raised  to  207.  But  the  decision  of 
Lord  Grey's  Government,  upon  the  whole, 
was  not  to  propose  anything  to  the  Legislature 
with  respect  to  the  duration  of  Parliament  and 
the  ballot,  and  ultimately  the  amount  of  the 
qualification  for  the  franchise  was  fixed  at 
lot" 

He  (Mr  Sheil)  would  not  Tenture  to 
ask  the  question  whether  the  prograniine> 
signed  by  the  names  of  every  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lord  DuncanooD,  was  forth- 
coming 1  but  he  did  suggest  this  to  those 
who  bad  since  changed  their  minds 
npon  the  balbt,  "  Are  not  the  aTgumenls 
npoD  the  moral  part  of  the  case  strongei 
now  than  they  were  then?"  Tn  what  re- 
spect was  the  qnestion  changed  in  a  moral 
sense? — for  it  was  upon  the  moral  part  of 
the  case  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  JoHd 
Russell)  exclusively,  or  at  all  events  most 
atrenuoQsly  relied.  He  (Mr.  Phiel)  had 
said,  that  be  would  rely  upon  facts :  he 
would  redeem  his  pledge  :  he  would  not 
be  led  into  argument.  When  the  Reform 
Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  stated  by  the  noble  Lord  thai 
the  question  of  the  ballot  was  reserved.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Hume) 
immediately  got  up  io  his  place,  and  said, 
**  t  am  glad  that  that  question  is  reserved 
I  HH  |1mI  that  it  is  pratpooed  till  ve  ie« 


can  the  noble  Lord  call  this  a  final  ii 
sure,  when  the  ballot,  a  matter  of  para- 
nount  importance,  is  distinctly  reserved," 
Vnd  when  the  Marquess  of  Chandos 
brought  in  bis  clause,  what  took  place  ? 
Lord  Althorp  objected  to  it — upon  what 
ground? — Why,  that  it  would  inevitably 
ead  to  the  ballot.  The  Commons,  how- 
ever, adopted  that  clause,  and  when  Lord 
:irey  brought  the  bill  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  said,  "  The  Bill  does  not  now 
id  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  originally 
proposed— it  has  in  several  respects  been 
mutilated  and  impaired  by  its  opponents;" 
and  then,  particularly  referring  to  the  601. 
enant-at-will  clause,  he  added : 

"  This  last  regulation  is  one  which  I  cer- 
ainly  should  not  have  proposed  myself.  It 
las  been  projected  and  carried  by  persons  not 
connected  with  the  Government,  and  the 
iovernment  are  not  answerable  for  it.  I  hope 
:  will  be  found  to  act  well ;  but  then  it  is 
lable,  again,  to  this  objection — that  if  the 
ame  influence  be  exercised  over  tenants  in 
counties  that  has  been  exercised  in  other 
(ilaces,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  now 
to  name,  it  will  be  likely  to  generate  a  very, 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  a  regulation  to 
which  I  am  myself  opposed  —  I  mean  the 
adoption  of  the  vote  by  ballot.'' 

Did  any  man  at  that  time  say  a  word 
about  the  finality  of  the  Reform  Bill? 
Was  a  word  said  on  either  side  of  the 
House  upon  the  point?  Ay,  there  was; 
but  it  was  not  stated  that  the  Reform  Bill 
was  final  upon  the  subject  of  the  ballot. 
No!  the  reverse  was  stated — the  very 
reverse  was  asserted  by  friend  and  foe. 
By  whom  was  it  asserted  ?  By  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Stroud,  by  Lord 
Grey,  by  Mr.  Calcraft,  by  Lord  Wham- 
cliSe  1  He  hoped  the  House  would  permit 
him  to  read  five  sentences  from  the  speech 
of  Lord  Wharncliffe  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords.     Lord  Wharncliffe  said,— 

"  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  increase 
to  the  country  constituency  on  this  last  head 
(the  tenanl-at-will)  did  not  proceed  from  bis 
Majesty's  ministers  ;  but  that  it  was  imposed 
upon  them  by  a  noble  Lord,  a  friend  of  his,  in 
another  place.  In  his  opinion,  the  addition 
to  the  county  constilneocy  from  tliia  source 
was  any  thing  but  an  improvement.  Prima 
facie,  it  ^ve  an  appearance  of  weight  to  the 
landed  proprietary  ;  but  the  working  of  this 
clause  would  be  this — that  if  any  landlord 
ever  exercised  the  power  given  to  him  by  it, 
he  would  be  placed  in  the  same  disagreeable 
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and  obnoxious  silualion  in  which  many  high-  been  carried  against  him  in  DeronsUre  hj 
_!_j.j  :_j;_:....,i.  _v~  -ut^  .„  „-.  ^,i  intimidation,  wid  that  loine  of  tte  menr- 
berg  wk>  tiMl  fbraicdy  acud  upon  Ui 
conuaillee,  had  been  compeUcd,  m  ibn 
auuTed  bint,  lo  *ole  against  ki^  ?  Am 
did  Dot  the  right  hon.  Baroeet,  the  M«b> 
ber  for  Tanwoith  himMlf,  apon  like  "i 
admit,  that  under  the  exbifaj 


mimted  indiTittuals,  who  wished  to  g«t  ri< 
of  Mfractory  ttnaala  WMa  plac«d,  under  th' 
pTMCDt  tyttem.    Tkii  gImmc,  coa««cted  wiLn 

tb«  10'.  qiulibcalloB  dauM,  woukl  pLace  ;i 
graat  number  of  th«  new-made  voten  ealiieK 
at  the  metcy  of  their  landlords;  but  Iheii- 
Lordships  would  deceive  ihemselves  egtegi- 
uily   it  (her  iiiiag;ined  that   ihi 


sticli  a  power  on  the  pait  of  the  Inndlord.'    syatem  a  Eteat  deal  of  intimidation  mm 

would  MI  lead  aJmosiinaianUy  to  the  vote  h>     conHaotl,    ptactlttd— a    practice.       '     ■ 

[van  make  everv  electLOD  throushout     i  .  "i  .'.    i   .      .  ■•      .f.         - 


baUoL  ilyon  make  twry  election  throughout  ,  ..  .wu  [  ie,.^ 
th«  cooBlry  a  popular  eleclioo,  ike  ooly  way  ^'  ••"■*■"  ■  »»=•*. 
'ra  which  a  quiet  mao,  unused  lo  public  apeak. 


Was  it  eveatsi 

Did  the  right  hoa.  Baronet  say,  that  bt 


iog,  and   to  the  crowding,  and  jostling,  and  j  detested  the  practice?     Then,    no  daafcl, 

MTcasm  oF  the  hustings,  can  be  protected,  >  the  pracliire  existed,  for  it  was  well  kaowii 

will  be  by  mean!  of  (he  ballot;  and  thai        ■     i    ■    -     ■       ■   ... 

of  election  would  certainly  end  jn   the 

ductioit   of  the   vote  by   ballot.    Then 

aaoiher  ground  put  forth  by  the  Govemmenl 

he  meant  that  this  Bill  wouk 

mem   of  the  Ileform   questic...      -.    —   ,.,.-., 

possible  thai  ii  should  be  so.    He  had  already    ^testation   of  iQltiaidMUin 


lodc  '  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  not  i 

itro     to  waste    his  ractitious  detestation  upM 

eric*aDces?    He  did  not  sa*  lUs 

believed   that    the  right   boa.     ^  -      •' 


>hen  the  evil  was  idmitted  oa  *tt 
hand*  by  the  chief  Members  of  the  Oa- 
vernment,  and  the  chief  oppooeots  of  the 
Goveroment,  he  wi&bed  to  see  sometUsK 
done.    What  did  the  aoble  Lord  propostl 

,..v What  did    the   right  boa.    Darenei,  tbs 

»«»  of  that  assertion.    In  the  other  UouseoF '  Memh*'  for  Tarn  worth,  propose?     If  ht 
l*arlTameni  the  mailer  had  been  clearly  ijivetv  |  might   be  pardoned    for  resorting  to  i 


warned  their  Lordships  on  this  subject, 
had  warned  them  thai  the  persons  nho  were 
now  most  clamorons  for  reform  had  plainly 
declared  lo  the  country  that  they  would  not 
■top  here.  AH  of  their  I^ordships  who  had 
read  the  pabtic  journals  lately  nould  wnnt  no 
other  proof  to  convince  them  of  ihe 


up ;  for  there  the  noble  Lord  who  had  inlro- 
doced  the  Bill  had  fairly  admitted  that  the 
mn  coDid  not  be  final.  That  noble  Lord  had 
said,  that  the  question  now  was,  "  Wit]  the 
people  be  satisfied  with  the  lk\U  "  for  if  they 
were  not.  Parliament  must  needs  go  further. 
He  (Lord  WharnclitTe)  fully  agreed  in  that 
opinion.  Uinislers  had  already  opened  a 
door  to  tbfl  demands  of  the  people — they  had 
told  the  people  that  they  were  entitled  to  a 
fall,  fiiir,  nnd  free  rep  resent  a  lion  in  Parlia- 
roesl;  and  the  people  would 
that  repteseoiatioD  in  perfect  coiiCotmiiy  with 
tb«  ideas  which  they  entertained  of  a  full, 
fair,  and  fiee  icprascnlation." 

Let  no  man,  aflei  hearing  that  citation, 
wbick  was  a  part  of  historjr  (and  to  which 
every  one  had  access),  say,  that  the  Re- 
form Bill,  upon  the  subject  of  the  ballot, 
was  final  and  conclusive.  Were  not  tke 
evils  of  the  exisiiag  system  admitted 
OB  Iwtb  sides  of  the  House  ?  The  uoble 
Lord,  tb«  Ueoiber  fot  Stroud,  had  talked, 
ha  wonld  not  say  lightly,  but  had  that 
night  lalkfldof  intimidation,  as  if  it  did 
mt  esrit  to  an  extent  at  nil  to  warrant 
the  eloquent  expaljalions  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Memhet  for  Edinburgh;  but  did 
Iha  noble  Lord  remeinbcr,  that  in  183£, 
when  the  hon.  Membei  for  London  brought 
■d  the  question  ot  (he  ballot,  tbe 
Ufd  Mated  that  lk«  el«cii»n  bid 


homely  a  mode  of  expression,  he  Ihod^t 
Ibat  the  position  of  both  these  impotiaot 
personages,  with  refeteQce  to  this  qust- 
lion,  DugLit  be  aplty  enough  deacubsd 
according  to  the  jesi  common  sao^M 
his  humbler  and  poorer  countrymei^ 
"  What  are  you  doing,  Lord  John?"— 
"Nothing,"  sayB  be.  "What  are  jw 
doin^.  Sir  Robert  T  "  "  Oh  I  I  am  lulp* 
ing  Lord  John"  This  was  a  atat*  af 
things  nbicb  could  not  continue. 

Sir  J.  Graham  laid,  be  should  not  h»ra 
risen  at  that  hour,  aud  especially  after  tlM 
apeecli  of  the  noble  Lord,  to  take  a  share  ia 
this  discussion,  if  it  bad  not  been  {oi  sons 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  llw 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down.  On  the  general  merit!  of  tlw 
question  he  proposed  to  rest  the  rata  Iw 
should  give  to-night,  on  the  general  ai«ii 
ments  which  h^  been  adduced  bjr  ta« 
noble  Lord,  and  by  the  hon.  and  I«anw{ 
Member  for  Edinburgh.  But  the  hpt^ 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Shcil)  had'  re-  , 
ferred  to  some  f^ts  which  he  termed  hifo 
torical,  which  that  hon.  Gentleman  thouD4kt 
changed  the  complexicm  of  the  ca^c,  siraMl' , 


langcd 
3irJ.< 


(Sir?. Graham]  shuuld  fraslly  state  tD  tWj  j 
House  what  he  tn  wonld  be  a  nil~  ' 

cient  answer  to  w        n       f  ilkn  ftam  t. 
hon.  and  leatoed  <  ^  «[gt  i 
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from  denying  the  share  which  had  been 
allotted  to  him  in  the  original  draught  of 
the  measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  Cabinet 
of  his  late  Majesty,  with  whom  rested  the 
preparation  of  the  Reform  Bill.     He  did 
not  deny  that  he  was  associated  in  that 
charge  with  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
J.  Russell),  Lord  Durham^  and  Lord  Dun- 
cannon.     The   noble    Lord^    it   appeared, 
from  the  passage  cited  from  his  siicech  by 
the  hun.  and  learned  Member,  had  received 
from  his  late  Majesty  a  permission  to  make 
such  statements  on  the  subject  as  he  might 
think  necessary  for  his  own  defence.     The 
noble  Lord  exercised  that  power  and  dis- 
cretion in  tho  passage  cited  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gcntlemun  in  a  manner  of  which 
he  could  not  complain.     But  he  must  ob- 
serve,  that  these  disclosures  of  what  had 
taken  place  amongst  colleagues  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  did  not  appear  to  contribute 
to  that  implicit  confidence  which  ought  to 
exist  between   coUengucs,   and   could  not 
certainly  promote  a  freedom  of  discussion 
amongst  confidential  servants  of  the  C.-rown. 
With  these  observations  he  should  proceed 
to  the  disclosures  of  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
hustings  at  a  general  election.     lie  must 
observe,  that  on  the  subcct  of  the  ballot  it 
did  appear  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  ex- 
plain very  clearly  what  his  opinions  were ; 
but  he  saw  a  Gentleman  behind  the  noble 
Lord  who  could  bear  witness  that  he  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  in  the  election  for  Cumber- 
land, had  been  perfectly  explicit ;  he  had 
said,  that  nothing  whatever  should  induce 
him  to  support  the  ballot,  and  he  lost  his 
election.      But   with   regard   to   the   dis^ 
closures,  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  did  not  re- 
ceive the  permission  of  his  late  Majesty  to 
make  any  disclosures  on  the  subject  of  the 
original  plan  of  the  Reform  Bill  submitted 
to  the  Cabinet;  he,  therefore,  could  ex- 
plain nothing — he  could  admit  nothing — 
he  could  deny  nothing.    The  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  and  he  were  po- 
litically opposed,  but  he  appealed  to  him, 
Tvhether  he  was  not  bound  by  his  oath  of  a 
Privy  Councillor — he    appealed  to  every 
Gentleman  in  the  House,  whether  he  could 
consider  himself  at  liberty  to  disclose  what 
had  taken  place  under  that  seal  of  secresy  ? 
But  the  noble  Lord  might,  if  he  pleased, 
cgrzy  his  disclosures  further.     He  should 
not  otject  to  tlie  noble  Lord  stating  at 
whose  suggestion  the  ballot  was  inserted  in 
the  draught ;  still  less  should  he  object  to 
his  itating  by  whose  votes  the  ballot  was 
nj(t|cted.    It  was  known  tliat  at  that  time 
Am  WW  in  the  Cabinet  a  keeper  of  (h« 


King's  conscience,  whoso  boast  it  was,  that 
he  had  an  argument  which  amounted  to  a 
mathematical  demonstration  that  the  ballot 
was  impracticable.     Whatever  might  be 
said  by  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  introduc'* 
tion  of  the  bill,  he  denied  that  during  the 
progress  of  the  discussion  on  the  l»ll,  the 
members  of  J^rd  Grey's  Cabinet,  as  far  as 
they    themselves    were    concerned,    ever 
understood  that  it   was  open  to  them  to 
support  the  ballot  or  a  further  extension  of 
the  franchise;   and  he  had  the  strongest 
possible  reason  for  saying  so :  be  supposed 
it  would  not  be  denied  tnat  Lord  Althorp 
spoke  the   opinion  of  the  Cabinet.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Edinburgh,  had  said,  that  with  regard 
to  a  legislature  and  a  people  there  must  be 
changes,  and  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  admitted 
that,  with  regard  to  a  great  nation,  finality 
did  not  cxi>t.     But,  with  regard  to  in- 
dividuals, he  did  contend,  that  in  consider- 
ing their  solemn  obligations  and  pledges  as 
members  of  a  Cabinet,  he  said  that  finality 
did  exist ;   and  though   finality  might  not 
be  binding  on  any  of  the  noble  Lord's  col- 
leagues  who   were    not  of  Lord   Grey's 
Cabinet,  he  did  contend,  that  the  pledge  of 
finality  was  binding  on  them  one  and  all. 
Was  there  any  question  as  to  the  fact  of 
Lord    Althorp's     pledge     regarding    the 
finality  of  the  Reform  Bill?     These  Gen* 
tlemen  might  have  some  doubt  of  this  fact 
who  had  merely  read  certain  pamphlets. 
The    hon.    and    learned   Gentleman  had 
quoted  from  a  8(>eech  in  1831.     fie  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  should  cite  a  passage  bearing  di- 
rectly on  the  subject  of  the  bill,  from  a 
s{jeech  of  Lord  Althorp's  in  1833.     Did 
lion.  Members  deny  that  it  was  apposite? 
The  speech  was  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  London,  who  in  1833  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  for  the  ballot,  which  was 
directed  against  the  finality  of  the  Reform 
Bill.    He  entreated  the  House  to  listen  :  — 

<<  It  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  brought  forward  this  motion,  that  when 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  intro- 
duced the  Reform  Bill,  he  said,  that  this  was 
a  question  not  immediately  connected  with 
that  measure.  But  he  (Lord  Althorp)  appealed 
to  every  Gentleman  who  was  in  the  last  Par. 
liaraent,  and  who  knew  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, whilst  the  question  of  reform  was  going 
on,  whether  the  promoters  of  that  measure  did 
not  contend,  that,  as  far  as  representation  was 
conceroedi  it  was  to  be  considered,  and  was 
proposed  as  a  final  measuie." 

Now,  here  was  the  origin  of  the  very 
esj^xmmon  li  might  be  said,  that  there 
was  a  difimnco  between  the  rqpresentatioa 
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of  the  people  and  the  vote  hy  ballot.  But 
"what  was  the  application  of  Lord  Althorp 
of  the  pledge  ?  He  applied  it  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  London. 

"  He  (Lord  AUhorp)  had  stated  that  fre- 
quently to  the  House.  It  might  be  said,  un- 
doubtedly, that  the  vote  he  should  give  to- 
night would  be  inconsistent  with  that  which 
he  had  given  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman(Mr.  O'Connell." 

Lord  Althorp  differed  from  him  in  this 
respect,  that  he  had  supported,  on  a  former 
occasion,  a  motion  for  the  ballot  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin ;  now,  he  never 
advocated  the  ballot  at  any  time ;  he  had 
always  refused  his  assent  to  it;  he  had 
more  than  once  risked  his  election  by  op- 
posing the  ballot,  and  on  the  last  occasion 
he  lost  his  seat. 

"  But,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  "  if  he  were 
now  to  vote  with  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city 
of  London,  he  should  be  acting  more  incon- 
sistently with  everything  he  had  stated  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  measure  of  reform." 

At  the  dose  of  his  speech,  he  said, — 

"  He  was  conscious  that  he  was  liable  to 
attack  for  the  vote  he  should  give;  but  if  he 
gave  his  vote  any  other  way,  he  should  be 
liable  to  a  still  more  merited  attack." 

And  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  could  add  his 
personal  testimony,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
London  made  his  motion,  Lord  Althorp 
declared  to  him  that  he  was  not  at  liberty, 
whatever  might  be  his  private  opinion,  to 
support  the  ballot,  as  he  was  pledged  to 
the  finality  of  the  Reform  Act.  He  (Sir 
James  Graham)  had  endeavoured  to  make 
his  quotation  bear  upon  the  question.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  referred 
to  a  speech  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
discussion ;  he  (Sir  James  Graham)  had 
adduced  the  opinion  of  Lord  Althorp  after 
the  close  and  settlement  of  the  question, 
and  Lord  Althorp  had  then,  in  terms  as 
explicit  as  he  could  possibly  have  used,  de- 
clared that,  as  a  Member  of  Lord  Grey's 
Government,  be  was  not  at  liberty  to  sup- 
port the  ballot,  though  he  had  supported 
that  question  on  a  previous  occasion.  He 
was  ready  to  leave  the  general  question  to 
rest  on  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord.  He 
was,  however,  struck  with  something  sin- 
gular that  ran  through  the  whole  texture 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Edinburgh.  He  was  glad  to 
see  that  hon.  Gentleman  amongst  them 
again,  and  considered  his  superior  talents 
in  ornament  to  the  House;  but  be  was 


struck  by  some  of  the  topes  on  which  he 
dwelt.     What  were  the  prominent  topics? 
In  the  first  place,  he  thought,  in  the  ah- 
stract,  that  the  practice  of  open  quesdooi 
was  the  greatest  good  that  could  exist  ia 
any  country  with  a  free  constitution,  and 
he  cited  the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  reject 
to  the  reform  question  as  a  Minister,  and 
to  the    slave  trade    as  a    Minister,    and 
cited  Lord  Grey  as  a  witness  to  the  expe- 
diency of  that  course.  Now,  he  had  alwtys 
understood,  that  if  there  was  any  transac- 
tion which  afforded  a  ground   of  su^icifn 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct,  k 
was  his  making  the  questions  of  reform  and 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  open  ques- 
tions, and  had  not  carried  them  as  a  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown;  and  as  to  Lord  Grey, 
it  had  been  the  great  shibboleth  of  Ae 
Whig  party  to  decry  open  questions ;  that 
to  make  a  great  measure  an  open  queslioii 
had  been  characterised  hy  Lord  Grey  as  a 
shabby  escape  from  a  difficulty.     The  boo. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  said,  that  theie 
was  an  alternative  of  three  branches — ^yoa 
might  meet  the  difierence,  or  avow  it,  or 
make  a  compromise.  But  there  was  a  fomtk 
mode,  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  not  noticed  ;  and  that  was,  when  yoa 
cannot  agree  with  your  colleagues  on  a 
question  of  primary  importance,  if  you  find 
your  colleagues  conscientiously  disapprote 
of  your  views,   to  resign  office.      What 
was  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
subject  ?    He  said,  that  you  should  not  at- 
tempt  to  raise  the  anchor  when  the  storm 
was  louring  and  dark,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  adopt  the  ballot,  without  a 
great  extension  of  the  suffimge,  and  that 
that  would  be  dangerous.  It  was  impoisihle, 
therefore,  that  the  noble  Lord  could  r^aid 
this  as  an  indifferent  question .     It  was  ne- 
cessary or  unnecessary — ^it  was  safe  cnr  un- 
safe,   and  dangerous.     If  it  was  dangerous 
they  ought  not  to  risk  its  adoption;  if  it  wis 
safe  and  necessary,    for    Heaven's  sake, 
adopt  it,  and  bring  the  whole  force  of  die 
country  to  support  it.    The  safety  of  the 
country    would    release   them    from    the 
pledge ;  let  there  be  a  fair  field,  and  let  the 
Government  divide  in  favour  of  the  ballot. 
That  which  he  thought  dangerous  above  all 
description,  was  a  hollow  specious  resistance. 
It  was  as  if  a  citadel  were  beleagueiedy 
and  the  commandant  opened  the  gates  of 
the  town,  and  told  all  the  troops  who  wen 
weary  of  the  defence,  to  go  forth  and  taLe 
part  with  the  besiegers.     He  believed  that 
It  would  be  safer  for  this  country^  enter* 
taining  the  opinion  which  he  dia  of  thil 
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meaaare,  to  hare  tbe  Garemment  branded 
with  the  rerolationBrTiiiaric  oflheballot  apoc 
them  than  to  BUowMeinben  of  the  Govem- 
ment  of  great  iaflnence  and  great  ahilitjjto 
take  theii  part  on  the  popular  nde,  whilst 
those  whohone«tl7,but  still  fordblj,  resisted 
it,weredra^7iigDut  an  imperfect  resistance, 
which  sooner  or  later  was  sure  of  ending  in 
del^t.  Those  Members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
supported  the  popular  side  would  have  an 
undue  advantage  over  those  who  opposed  it,  ' 
and  at  last  the  Cabinet  would  be  broken 
up  when  it  was  most  dangerous  to  give 
way  to  popular  impulse.  He  felt  confident, 
that  the  ineviCahle  consequence  of  that  pro- 
ceeding was,  that  those  who  took  the  popu- 
lar side,  although  they  might  be  infenor  in 
talent  or  power  to  those  who  took  a  con- 
trary view,  would,  ere  long,  supplant  them. 
He  certainly  rejoiced  at  the  g^autry  with 
which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had  fought 
the  ballot  question  that  night ;  but  if  the 
noble  Lord  consented  to  remain  a  Member 
<^  the  Government,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
■idered  an  open  question,  be  was  persuaded 
that  his  signal  defeat  was  not  far  distant, 
and  that  which  the  noble  Lord  declared 
was  most  dangerous  to  the  country  would 
ultimately  suci^ed ;  whilst  partaking  of  the 
views  of  the  noble  Lord  as  he  did,  as  to  the 
danger  of  this  measure,  be,  in  a  most  unhe- 
sitating manner,  and  with  a  clear  con- 
■cience,  was  quite  resolved  to  oppose  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  London, 
and  hy  that  decision  to  stand  or  fall. 

Viscount  Hawick  baring  on  more  than 
one  OccaiioD  expressed  his  opinions  on 
this  subject  to  tbe  House,  certainly  did 
not  intend  to  enter  into  a  repetition  of 
those  opinions  ;  hot  there  were  some  re- 
marks or  tbe  rig-htbon.  Baronet,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Pembroke,  from  which  he  so  en- 
tirely dissented,  that  he  conld  not  allow 
the  debate  to  close  without  expressing 
what  his  dissent  was,  and  the  reasons  on 
which  it  was  founded.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  told  the  House,  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  not  a  6ual  measure  in  the 
■euse  of  binding  the  Legislature  of  this 
country,  not  to  adopt  further  changes,  and 
bad  in  deed  admitted  that  no  roeajure 
could  in  this  sense  be  final  ;  but  he  said, 
that  it  ought  to  be  final  and  binding  In 
the  consciences  of  (hose  who  belonged  to 
the  Cabinet,  by  whom  tbat  measuie  was 
brooght  in,  and  they  ought  oot  to  become 
party  to  any  further  change  in  the  repre- 
■entation  of  the  country.  He  was  one 
of  thote  who  were  moat  anzioui  to 
•rtMd  to;  dutmbance   of   that  (;reat 


settlement  effected  fay  the  Reform  Bill  in 
1832;  but  be  conld  never  sit  in  tbat  House 
and  allow  it  to  be  said,  without  expressing^ 
his  dissent,  tbat  any  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment whether  in  tbe  Government  or 
out  of  it  bad  a  right,  consialenlly  with 
bis  duty  to  his  country  or  his  con- 
stituents, to  bind  himself  as  to  what 
his  future  conduct  should  be  under 
circumstances  which  he  could  not  foresee, 
and  in  a  slate  of  things  of  which  he  was 
not  aware.  He  would  say,  tbat  Parlia- 
ment could  not  bind  its  successors,  and 
for  the  same  reason  each  individual  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  was  bound,  to  preserve 
his  own  freedom,  to  act  according  as 
future  circamstances  might  render  desira- 
ble for  the  interests  of  the  country.  Did 
not  every  hon.  Member  recollect  what  waa 
the  cass  in  dispute  that  occasioned  the 
relinquishment  of  the  Government  in 
1807?  Was  it  not  because  they  refused 
to  pledge  themselves  as  to  tbe  advice  they 
might  in  future  time  offer  to  the  Sover- 
eign ?  And  conld  any  hon.  Member 
maintain,  that  any  person  should  be 
bound,  under  no  circumstances,  to  pro- 
pose measures  of  change  which  he  might 
think  best  for  the  country?  What  the 
Government,  by  tbe  Reform  Bill,  bonnd 
themselves  to  was  this,  and  only  this,  that 
in  proposing  that  measure  they  did  so 
honestly  with  a  view  of  abiding  by  it,  and 
not  keeping  out  of  sight  any  further 
changes  which  tbey  had  then  the  inetn- 
tioo  of  proposing.  He  thought  that  this 
manner  of  understanding  their  expressions, 
would  account  for  the  language  of  Lord 
Allhorp  in  1833.  But  was  the  House,  on 
that  ground,  to  say  that  under  totally  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  they  were  not  at 
liberty  to  consider  what  might  be  desirable 
under  those  changes?  He  would  resist 
any  further  change  from  the  Reform  Bill, 
on  the  plain  and  reasonable  principle  which 
bad  been  to  ably  and  eloquently  stated  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh. He  believed,  that  a  series  of  poli- 
tical changes  was  the  greatest  evil  tbat 
could  afflict  any  country.  The  ^reat  ob- 
ject was,  that  having  got  an  unproved 
legislature,  they  should  apply  it  to  those 
practical  measures  which  directly  bore  on 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  foster 
vague  hopes  of  continual  changes.  He 
said,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  he  saw 
practical  advantage  to  the  country  under 
existing  arrangements,  to  those  arrange- 
I  nenti  he  would  adhere  ;  end  woiJd  be  na 
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party  to  pcUy  or  triHin^  reforms;  to  be 
foreerl  tliroujyh  Parliament  with  ail  that 
aptation  and  difficulty  which  necessarily 
attended  Constitutional  changes,  to  which 
powerful  interests  opposed.  |But,  show 
nim  any  such  grievance,  as  existed  in 
1H31,  convince  him  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  representation  being  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  country,  and  he  was  ready,  as  : 


in  any  offensive  sense,  but  as  tbe  short- 
est way  of  describing  a  system  of  PoGcy 
which  was  opp>;fled  to  hon.  Geatlemaa 
opposite,  if  it  were  anderatood  ih^l  a  liberal 
system  of  policy  could  only  be  obleinsl 
bj  means  of  a  Govern  oieat  wbicb  was 
united  in  favour  of  tbe  ballot*  ia  his  bctief 
was,  thai  in  a  few  years  we  ahooUi  have  a 
Government  so  supporting  the  ballot,  aad 


in  183 If  to  reconsider  those  arrangements.  I  that  they  would  carry  the  qiieaiioB.     He, 
lie  bad  already  trespassed  too  long  on  the  '  therefore  thought,  that  instead  ofpromoliof 
attention  of  (he  f louse ;  but  he  must  say,  that  measure,  the  Governmeot  were,  on  the 
one  word  as  to  the  subject  of  open  ques-  contrary,  giving  the  best  chance  of  resistiiY 
tions,  since  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oppo-  it  by  considering  it  an  open  question.     He 
site  bad   referred   to  it.     On  the  general  had  told  the  hon.  Memljer  for  London,  that 
expediency  of  open   questions,  he  must  he  most  decidedly  differed   frone   hin  en 
confess  he  agreed  more  with  the  right  hon.  tbe  subject  of  the  ballot.     He  was  a  de- 
Baronet  than  with  his  hon.  Friend  behind  cided  opponent  to  the  ballot ;   and  if  be 
him.      They   were  evils,    certainly^    but  believed «  that  by  continuing  a  Member  of 
ncverthcleits  were  evils  which,  (o  a  greater  a  Government  divided  on  that  sobject,  be 
or  less  extent,  the  Government  of  this  was  advancing  the  period  when  it  woeU 
coiintrv  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  be  carried,  he  would  tell  tbe  Hoiiee,  that 
compelled  to  adhere  to.    The  right  hon.  to-morrow  he  would  cease  to  be  a  Member 
Baronet  had  quoted  speeches  of  certain  of  that  Government. 
Members  of  the  party  to  wjiich  he  (Lord  Sir  72.  Peel  said,  that  on  the  last  oeci- 
Ilowick)  belonged,  on  this  subject  of  open  sion  on  which  the  question  of  tbe  balloC 
questions ;    but  the   riglit   hon.    Baronet  was  discussed,  he  entered  so  fully  into  the 
must  remember,  that  they  applied  to  one  subject,    that  he  was  unwilling   now  to 
particular  question,  and    that    was    the  trouWe  the  House  with  a  repetition  of  hb 
Catholic  (|uestion.     With  respect  to  that  observations.     All  he  would^  now   aar  on 
particular  subject,  he  had  always  thought  t^**  subject  was,  that  his  opinions  rentaiaed 
that  treating  it  as  an  open  question  was  tinchanged,  and  he  did  not  know  tbat  he 
|iGCuliarly  open  to  ohiection,   because   it  should  have  risen  at  all,  but  for  tbe  doc^ 
was  not  a  mere  legal  question,  but  one  ^""^  '«*^  ^o^"  ^  *^®  ^^'  ^^^   learned 
which  affected  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  Member  qjposite,  as  to  the  policy  of  open 
cxecutire  Government.     The  administra-  questions.     He  must  say,  he  participated 
tfonoflrelandwasnccessarily  and  practical-  ^T^"*"  his  right  hon.  Friend  m  rrjoicinget 
If  affected  by  the  individual  opinions  of  the  ^^  ^f  ""^  "/  ^\  ^"^^  and  learned  Gentle. 
iHlnlsters  of  that  day,  and  he  thought  he  "?*"  (^^^'  Macauley),  for  however  fbrmid* 
couM  trace  many  of  (he  evils  which  Ire-  "We  an  opponent  he  might  be,  and  however 
land  had  felt  to  that  fatal  system  of  balan-  l^^^T^l^^  ^^  ^^''  ^'  ^^^^  *'«^^  ^^^  «]-* 
cinja  Catholic  .Secretary  by  an  anti-Catho-  ^PPosi^f "  tp  be,  yet  he  must  say    befdt 
lie  lord-Lleutenant,  and  that  the  effect  ^°p«*«nmterenm  the  general  charactjj 
of  It  was  felt  at  the  present  day.     But  did  !!!? ''Pirthr/i^^^^ 
jay  one  tell  him  tLt  the  billot  was  a  S  Xa  Mt,S^"/he"^^^^^ 

K\i?   °  J.r'     n"^        !'.uu'^  'u^'  exemplification  of  the  inconvenience  aad 

wheft  the  nght  hon,  Baronet  told  him  that  ,^^^^,  ^^                  i        ^^  ^^^y^  ^^ 

hia  hon.  Friend  having  expressed  a  strong  f^^^^^  -^  in  Vhe  speech  just  made  by  tbe 

opinion  against  the  ba  lot,  he  was  in  effect  ^1,^^  Lord,  the  Wtary  for  War.     Tbefc 

giving  Indirect  support  to  the  measure  by  ^M(^  Lord  said,  that  the  consequence  of 

contintiing  to  belong  to  a  Government  by  n^^king  tbe  ballot  an  open  queiitSi,  would 

iOmeofthe  Members  of  which  It  was  taken  i^  to  retard  the  carrying  of  tbe  ballet, 

up,  that  he  was  of  a  directly  opposite  opi-  That  might  be  a  good  reason  for  tbe  noUa 

nion.     In  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  Lord  to  vote  against  it;  but  what  must  be 

the  country,  both  upon  ballot  and  upon  the  situation  of  his  hon.  Friends,  wbo  were 

genera!  politics,  his  firm  conviction  was  fricndlv  to  the  ballot,  when  they  were  told 

that  if  it  were  gcnGrally  understood  by  by  their  colleague,  the  positioa  iu  whiek 

•^try  tbet  a  liberal  system  of  policy  they  stood  was  most  fatal  to  ibe  mraaiie 

aOC  mean  (o  use  the  word  nberal  What  a  tendency  must  it  have  to  deitaiv 
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the  force  of  party,  to  destroy  the  reciprocal 
force  of  Members  of  the  Government^  when 
they  vote  in  different  ways.  He  well  re. 
membered  the  Catholic  Question^  and  all 
the  inconveniences  that  arose  from  it ;  but 
why  was  the  ballot  different  from  that? 
According  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
colleagues  of  the  noble  Lord,  they  were 
not  to  consider  the  abstract  merits  of  the 
ballot,  but  to  look  to  the  consequences  of 
it,  one  of  which  consequences  would  be,  to 
make  extensive  changes  in  the  represent- 
ation of  the  country.  But  what  was  more 
important  than  that  the  ballot  should  be 
coupled  with  the  consequences  of  it  to  this 
country  ?  He  would  take  the  letter  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  his  electors.  The  noble  Lord 
there  said, 

*  I  told  you,  at  my  election,'  not  to  expect 
that  I  should  rote  in  favour  of  ballot.  I  hare 
expressed  in  Parliament  the  opinion,  that 
ballot  alone  would  not  satisfy  the  people  at 
large.  Some  rebuked  me  for  mixing  two  ques* 
tious  altogether  distinct,  and  some  among  my 
friends  voted  for  ballot,  determined  not  to 
consent  to  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  It 
was  \fith  some  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I 
saw  in  the  Mommg  Chronicle  of  March  the 
25th  of  the  present  year,  this  manifesto." 

Now,  he  recollected,  when  the  noUe 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  re- 
ferred to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  it  being 
said  by  certain  bon.  Membera  opposite-— 

'^  We  have  no  communication  with  tfaff 
Morning  Chronkltf  and  it  is  not  to  be  referted 
to  in  this  House." 

But  when  the  noble  Lord  wishes  to 
make  use  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  he 
could  i\o  so,  not  merely  quoting  from  it, 
but  dignifying  it  by  introducing  esfciracts 
from  it  into  his  letter.  The  manifesto  waft 
this: — 

''  Our  first  point  of  union  is  the  ballot.  But 
the  ballot,  combined  with  the  presented  limited 
franchise,  and  in  the  present,  which  is  likely 
to  be  the  permanent,  temper  of  the  disfran- 
chised, would  be  an  unendurable  anomaly.  It 
would  aggravate  the  existing  breach  between 
the  middle  and  working  classes.'' 

The  noble  Lofd  was  here  quoting  from 
the  Morning  ChfWiicle,  and  continued,  "  I 
entirely  agree  in  this  opinion."  They  talked 
of  practical  results  following  the  ballot,  and 
what  were  they  ?  To  aggravate  the  breach 
between  the  middle  and  working  classes 
Why,  irf  the  present  state  of  this  counUy, 
could  there  be  »  greater  evil  than  an  in- 
crease of  dimiMflii  between  tbese  dassee  ? 
The  noUt  Lord  h$A  said,  he  believed  if  the 


ballot  conld  be  made  effectual,  those  who 
had  no  votes,  would  be  more  discontented 
than  now.  The  words  of  the  noble  Lord 
were, 

*'  I  believe,  if  ballot  could  be  made  effeciniil, 
those  who  have  no  votes  would  be  £ar  more 
discontented  than  they  now  are.  Ballot  is 
suited  to  an  absolute  government  of  the  few, 
or  a  free  government  where  the  suffrage  is 
universal.  The  absolute  aristocracy  of  \'eoice 
used  in  its  perfection ;  the  people  ottbe  Ignited 
States  use  it;  it  accords  with  their  principle, 
*  that  the  majority  is  to  govern.'  The  will  of 
the  people  of  Uic  United  States  in  sopreme ; 
it  has  no  check,  and  every  one  shares  in  the 
sovereignty.  But  for  the  middle  classes  of 
this  country  to  pretend  to  an  irresponsible  and 
secret  power  over  the  destinies  ot  the  country 
would  ne,  as  the  Morning  ChronkU  says,  *  an 
unenderable  anomaly.' " 

That  was  the  consequence  of  the  ballot  % 
an  unendurable  anomaly.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Howick)  had  admitted  the  practical 
inconvenience  of  open  questions,  and  said, 
that  he  only  agreed  to  this  one  being  such, 
from  the  hope  of  defeating  the  ballot.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite  said,  the 
practice  of  open  question  should  prevail 
more  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  but  that 
there  were  two  exceptions.  [Mr.  Mctcau^ 
ley— I  said,  historically  so.]  One  excep- 
tion was,  when  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  Government,  and  the  other  when  the 
Government  brought  forward  public  mea- 
sures. But  the  hon.  Member  must  see  that 
the  tendency  of  making  open  questions  was, 
to  prevent  public  measures  Deing  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government ;  that  they  would 
bcccme  neutral  in  public  affiiirs,  and  that  they 
would  always  avoid  to  determine  the 
dilemma  they  might  be  placed  in  by  not 
bringing  forward  any  measures  at  all. 
That  was  the  state  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced on  the  Catholic  question.  It  was 
the  same  on  the  Corn-laws  at  the  present 
time ;  it  was  the  same  on  the  ballot.  Had 
it  not  convinced  them  that  there  was  na 
other  way  of  satisfactorily  settling  Aat 
question,  or  extinguishing  it,  than  by  the 
GKrvemmcnt  being  united  in  it  >  By  not 
doing  so  they  were  holding  out  an  induce- 
ment to  every  Government  to  dnink  from 
its  proper  duties,  and  leaving  every  Mem- 
ber of  it  to  act  as  he  pleased.  He  depre- 
cated exceedingly  the  principle  of  making 
questions  of  vital  importance  open  ques- 
tions. It  appeared  to  him  to  destroy  alto- 
gether the  purposes  of  party  collection. 
If  that  principle  were  admitted,  there  was 
no  reason  why  men  of  the  most  opposite 
views  might  aot  unite  in  the  Government^ 
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hxnog  come  to  the  understanding  between 
themselves  that  thev  would  cautiouslf  ab- 
stain from  touching  on  qMestiona  about 
which  tbey  difiered.  It  would  sow  the 
seeds  of  disunion  in  a  Governraent;  and 
how,  too,  would  tbey  dispose  of  their 
patronage?  On  these  grounds  be  could 
not  coucur  in  the  doctrine  of  tbe  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  As  liia  right  bon. 
Friend  liad  said  respecting  tbe  imputation 
tbrowa  on  Mr.  Pitt  as  to  the  Catholic 
question,  the  slave  trade,  and  refonn,  it 
appeared  that  he  was  constantly  defeated 
on  them,  thereby  showing  the  inconveni- 
ence of  this  system.  He  begged  to  remind 
tbe  hon.  Gentleman  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Burke  on  the  divided  state  of  Government 
from  open  questions.  Tbe  hon.  Gentleman 
roust  recollect  the  speech,  but  as  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  bad  the  book  in  his  hand,  he 
would  read  tbe  extract.  It  was  on  the 
formation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  secottd  Ministry. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  then  read  the  ex- 
tract, m  which  Mr.  Burke  spoke  of  the 
Cabinet  as  being  "  like  a  tessalated  pave- 
ment,  here  a  bit  of  black  stone  and  there  a 
hit  of  white ;  that  it  was  most  curious  to 
look  upon,  and  most  dangerous  to  handle. 
It  was  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  curi- 
ously dovetailed,  but  was  so  delicate  that 
it  could  not  stand."  With  respect  to  the 
Catholic  question  and  the  Administration 
of  Lord  Liveipool,  he  recollected  that  Mr. 
Hemey,  in  bis  attack  on  the  Government 
for  having  open  questions,  baring  tbe  pas- 
sage of  Mr.  Burke  in  his  mind,  had  not 
compared  them  to  a  piece  of  tessalated 
pavement,  but  to  tbe  black  and  white 
keys  on  a  piano  forte.  If  tbe  principle 
of  tbe  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  were 
correct,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  and 
his  hon.  Friends  should  not  go  over  to  tbe 
other  side  of  tbe  House,  having  an  under- 
standing between  themselves  as  to  open 
questtons,  by  not  bringing  forward  ques- 
tions on  which  there  was  any  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  them,  and  by  preventing, 
as  far  as  possible  others  from  doing  so  too. 

Mr,  Orote  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of 
"Diride"  and  "Question,"  and  said,  that, 
at  that  late  hour,  be  would  not  trouble  tbe 
House  with  many  ohservadona.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  provide  a  remedy  for  a 
great  and  flagrant  evil ;  an  evil  admitted 
by  all,  denied  by  none.  The  remedy  he 
had  proposed  was  the  ballot,  and  be  must 

ipose  it  to  be  tbe  only  one,  as  no  hon. 
iui  bad  suggested  any  other.     It 

w  avowed  to  the  House  by  the  noble 
*■     I,  the  Stmttuj  at  War,  tbst  the  Cabi- 


net bad  made  tbe  ballot  an  open  qacMkn 
wlely  for  the  purpose  of  retarding.  Tk 
Qoble  Lord  miglit  be  sure  that  the  Hoiw 
and  tbe  country  would  mark  that  dedaia- 
tion. 

Viscount  Hotoick  explained.  The  hon. 
Member  for  London  bad  attacbed  moce 
importance  to  his  words  than  tbey  de- 
served. What  be  expressed  was  his  own 
individual  opinion ;  and  liis  hon.  Friends 
near  him,  who  took  a  different  course  ai  to 
ote  by  ballot,  would  take  a  different 
of  the  effect  of  making  this  an  open 

The  House  divided :— Ayes  216;  Noes 
13 — Majority  117. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
TVtdneidajf,  June  19,  1839. 

Minutes.]     Bills.      Read  a  fint  thnii  j    Low<l 
Govemmoit  i  Higtafwy  Rates. 

PtUtkns  preMntfld.  By  Messrs.  T.  E^peitan, 
Patten,  Chrtitopher«  R.  HUl,  Clive,  Gladstoi 
ton,  Bumnifhs,  BUdutone,  Bagge,  Round,  W. 
combe,  Godson,  Sin  J.  Graham,  R.  Fed,  G. 
R.  InglU,  J.  y.  Bailer,  W.  Follet,  C.  KnighOy,  T. 
mantle,  C.  B.  Vara,  R.  Bateaon,  Lorda  EUlot^  W< 
Sandon,  Iiifestrie,  C.  Manners,  Stanley,  Dui^ 
Ashley,  and  Oulooal  SilKhorpe,  from  a  gaeftt 
places,  against,  and  \>f  If  easrs.  Csawley,  Hawea,  T. 
combe,  F.  H.  Beriieley,  Lorda  Malgmid,  ntd  A. 
ham,  and  CapCaia  Pedhdl,  ftom  a  fitimbar  Of 
favoor  of  tlie  GovaraaMnt  plan  for  Natiodil 
—By  Mr.  M.  Parker,  ftom  the  county  Pabtte*  of 
caster,  against  tha  Couaty  Courts  BilL— By  lis.  T. 
combe,  ftom  Finsbury,  and  Mr.  B.  Cuzrie,  fsaoL 
ampton,  for  a  Uniform  Penny  Pottage. — By  Lotd 
gannon.  ftom  Cbepatow,  against  any  fturthar 
Maynooth  Coms*.— By  Mr.  Maoaoky,  flraaa 
forCtuudi  SalaDsioa  in  Seotland. 


OlMtli 


GoVSWfMBNT     OF     JAMAICA -»• 

MEASURE.]  Oa  Uie  motion  that  ihs 
order  of  tbe  day  for  tbe  third  rtcdiiiK  flf 
tbe  Jamaica  Bill  be      d,  tH:^^ 

Mr.  Huwit  bej  le 

tbor  the  request  u  .oe  n<    tt  iit\ 
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praying  her  Majesty's  Goverament  to  tell 
them  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to 
legislate  for  the  colony,  had  received  any 
answer  from  the  Oovemment  ? 

Lord  J.  Russell  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  entirely  misunderstood  the 
efiett  of  the  demand  made  by  the  House  of 
Ancmbly,  which  amounted  to  a  request 
that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  would 
give  up  the  right  of  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion. It  was  quite  impossible  that  the 
Crown  should  give  up  that  power,  and, 
therefore,  no  answer  has  been  given  to  the 
request  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Mr.  Ilume  protested  against  such  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  language  used  by  the 
House  of  Assembly.  He  contended,  that 
there  had  been  no  refusal  on  their  part,  so 
far  as  public  documents  went,  to  legislate 
for  the  colony,  and  no  man  of  common 
sense  would  say  that  they  had  refused. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  already  inter- 
fered with  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
island  j  and  this  being  the  case,  the  Assem- 
bly waited  to  see  whether  Parliament  in- 
tended to  interfere  further,  being  resolved 
not  to  take  the  useless  trouble  of  legislating, 
if  there  was  to  be  any  more  interference  by 
Parliament  with  internal  legislation.  He 
thought  that  the  House  of  Assembly  had 
great  ground  for  complaint,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  their  resolution  was 
drawn  up.     It  was  as  follows: — 

"  llesoWed,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  House 
they  will  best  coniult  their  own  hoDour,  the 
rights  of  their  constituents^  and  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  the  colony,  by  abstaining  from 
the  exercise  of  any  legislative  function,  ex- 
cepting sucli  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  faiih  of  the  island  with  the  pubh'c 
creditor,  until  her  most  gracious  Majesty's 
pleasure  shall  be  made  known  whether  her 
subjects  of  Jamaica,  now  happily  all  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  arc  henceforUi  to  be  treated  as 
subjects,  with  the  ])ower  of  making  laws,  as 
hitherto,  for  their  own  government,  or  whether 
thev  are  to  be  treated  as  a  conquered  colony, 
and  governed  by  Parliamentary  legislation. 
Orders  in  Council,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
late  amended  Abolition  Act,  by  investing  the 
Gofernor  of  the  island  with  the  arbitrary 
poiver  of  issuing  proclamations,  having  the 
force  of  law  over  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  people." 

Now,  he  contended,  that  the  fair  and 
honest  meaning  of  those  words  was,  that  as 
Parliament  had  interfered,  they  wished  to 
ask  the  Government  to  tell  them  plainly 
and  nmply,  whether  they  would  be  allowed 
to  legiilkte  ?  No  answer  had  been  sent  to 
that  very  reaauiiable  request,  and  that  was 


the  ground  on  which  he  had  objected  to 
the  proceedings  taken  bv  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Labouchere  must  say,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  demands  made  by  the  AsKmbljr 
could  not  be  mistaken.  The  demand  made 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  was  this,— that 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  would,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Parliament  of  £ng!and,  assure  the 
House  of  Assemblv,  that  thev  would  deal 
with  them  in  a  different  manner  from  here- 
tofore. He  begged  to  remind  the  House 
of  the  resolution  to  which  it  came  hj  a 
large  majority,  in  which,  if  he  was  not 
mistaken,  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
himself  voted.  After  the  AboUtioa  Act 
Amendment  Bill  was  passed,  the  House 
came  to  a  solemn  resolution,  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House,  and  he  would  ol^!»?rve, 
j  that  the  House  then  deliberately  detcri!:ined 
that  they  would  continue  to  watch  over 
the  negro,  and,  if  necessity  arose,  that  the/ 
would  interfere  for  his  protection,  llie 
resolution  was  agreed  to  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1838,  and  was  to  this  effect  :-— 

**  That  this  House,  at  the  same  time,  declares 
its  opinion,  that  no  means  should  be  omitted 
which  can  tend  to  secure  to  the  negro  popu- 
lation of  her  Majesty's  colonies  the  privileges 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Act  for 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  under  the  Act 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Slavery  Abolition 
Act ;  and  further,  that  the  anxious  atteotioo  of 
this  House  will  be  directed  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  negro  population,  when  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  shall 
have  entitled  them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
entire  freedom." 

Now,  he  put  it  to  the  House,  who  knew 
what  were  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  who  knew  what 
complaints  had  been  made  by  them,  to 
couple  them  with  the  demand  made  by  the 
Assembly,  that  the  Government  would 
deal  with  them  in  a  different  manner  to 
that  in  which  they  had  acted  ;  and  ho 
would  ask  the  House,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  been  guilty  of  an  act 
of  the  grossest  delusion,  if  they  had  used 
any  language  to  Jamaica  which  would  have 
induced  the  Assembly  to  imagine  that  Par- 
liament was  in  any  way  disposed  to  relax 
their  vigilance  on  behalf  of  the  negro.  He 
felt  that  no  justification  was  wanting  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  for  proceeding 
with  this  bill,  for  if  there  was  any  fault  to 
be  found  with  the  Government,  it  was  for 
having  pushed  forlx^arancc  to  the  very 
limits  of  weakness,  and  for  ij^ing  tw»  slo^v 
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to  act.  He  approved  of  tbe  Abolition  Aa, 
and  approving  of  it,  he  thought  that  the 
Government  ought  not  to  have  used  &ttj 
language  which  might  countenance  an^ 
delunon  on  the  part  of  the  Auemhiy  of 
Jamaica,  when  they  were  determined,  if  the 
Auembly  did  not  do  their  duty,  that  they 
would  do  it  for  them. 

Older  of  the  day  read. 

Mr.  Labouehere,  in  moving  that  the 
Jamaica  BtU  he  r^  a  third  time,  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  stating  that  he 
bad  conndeied  the  objection  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon,  relative  to 
tbe  time  at  which  the  Governor  in  Council 
should  legislBte  if  tbe  Assembly  biid  not 

Esviously  legislated.  In  proposing  this 
1  he  had  Raid,  that  it  was  far  from  his 
intention  to  fix  a  period  which  would  not 
pve  the  Assembly  ample  time  to  legislate, 
and  instead  of  the  1st  day  of  October  next, 
he  would  move  that  the  blank  be  filled  up 
with  the  words  "  the  15th  dav  of  Novem- 
ber." 

Bill  read  a  third  time. 
On  the  motion  that  the  bill  do  pass, 
Mr.  GouUtfiTn  rose  and  said,  that  as  this 
was  a  subject  which,  on  a  former  occasion, 
bad  been  amply  discussed,  and  there  was  a 
qnestion  which  stood  for  this  evening  pos- 
■ening  universal  interest,  he  thought  that 
he  should  best  consult  his  duty  by  com- 
pressing wilhin  a  very  narrow  compass, 
indeed,  the  observations  with  which  he 
should  preface  the  motion  which  he  was 
about  to  make.  The  firat  point  to  which 
be  should  refer  was  one  of  form.  He  had 
intended  to  move  to  omit  all  the  words  in 
the  first  clause,  but  if  he  did  that,  he 
should  preclude  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
from  making  that  alteration  in  the  date 
which  he  wished  to  efiect.  He  should, 
therefore,  propose  to  leave  out  all  the  words 
of  the  clause  up  to  the  date,  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  that  motion,  he  should  then  move 
to  omit  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
clause.  If  he  correctly  understood  what 
had  already  taken  place  in  tbe  House,  and 
the  assurance  which  had  been  given  by  the 
Government,  he  must  believe,  that  the 
GoYemment  bonS  Jide,  wished  to  give  the 
Assembly  the  power  and  the  opportunity 
of  continuing  tn  legislate  for  Jamaica,  and 
that  they  were  sincerely  degirauE,  that  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  should 
not  be  placed  in  abeyance.  Giving  them, 
therefote,  credit  for  their  sincerity,  he  could 
not  see  how  they  could  oppose  tbe  motion 
which  he  was  about  to  make,  if  the  first 
I  in  the  hill  must  necessarily  tend  to 
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produce  feelings  in  the  Aaembly  wUd 
would  make  it  impossible  for  anj  nna  ts 
sit  and  legislate  as  a  memher  of  tbat  ba^. 
It  was  not  likely  that  men  who  badheoi 
sent  hack  to  their  conalitueata,  and  had  i^ 
ceived  their  sanction  and  approbalia^ 
would  now  retrace  theirsteps.  TheKwoe 
the  difficulties  of  the  case ;  but  tie  tbon^ 
these  difEcutties  might  be  surtnoantEd, 
He  had  seen  letters  from  memben  of  tla 
House  of  Assembly  stating  that  the  As- 
sembly was  not  indisposed  to  coDciliatay 
proceedings.  It  sbould  be  recollected,  tint 
tbe  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  were  en- 
ried  by  a  minority  of  the  whtde  body,  ly 
twenty -one  out  of  forty -five  memhert. 
He  thought  it  fair,  therefore,  to  infer,  that 
the  House  of  Assembly  did  not  entertain, 
as  a  body,  the  strong  opinions  'which  tarn 
Members  of  the  House  bad  expreawd,  and 
that  if  an  opportunity  were  given  to  thei^ 
they  would  act  in  accordance  with  ths 
wishes  of  the  Government.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  did  not  wisb  to  Rtaia 
tbe  objectionable  clause.  He  would  not 
say  one  word  upon  the  topics  which  hii 
been  touched  upon  before.  He  wouU  not 
Bay  one'  wotd  about  the  conduct  of  tfca 
Government,  and  he  would  say  noding 
which  could  have  any  tendency  to  etdii 
angry  feeling.  He  would  merely  state, 
that  the  laws  which  it  was  proposed  to 
enact,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to 
carry  into  effect  the  object  which  the  Go- 
vernment professed  to  have  in  view.  Ha 
did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  read  those  laws,  the  passing  dt 
wtiich  was  made  a  condition  of  non-inter- 
ference by  the  Governor  in  CoOncil;  but 
in  the  multitude  of  papers  which  weta 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  he  sm 
afraid,  and  the  smile  of  the  rieh 
Gentleman  confirmed  his  apprent 
that  they  had  not  given  to  those  lawa  tba 
perusal  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Tba 
clause  directed,  that  the  House  of  Amem- 
biy  should  pass  in  principle  the  Mnne  lam 
aa  those  which  were  mentioned  in  tba 
Orders  in  Council ;  and  it  was  profeMedf 
that  those  laws  should  be  limitea  to  coo* 
tmct,  vagrancy,  and  squatting.  He  wooU 
show,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Hoon 
of  Assembly,  if  their  object  was  only  the 
public  good,  to  assent  to  that  propositinB.  ■ 
He  would  take  the  contract  laws  as  ai 
ample.  The  contract  laws  which 
proposed  to  the  House  of  Assembly  \. 
to  repeal  all  existing  o  tract  laws,  i 
whether  they  were  to  be  reirocpediw 
not  was  not  quite   cl^r.     la  Uh»  i 
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place,  it  was  provided,  that  no  contract  be- 
tween master  and  servant  should  be  made 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  and  that 
all  such  contracts  should  endure  for  one 
year  only.    Now,  what  was  the  effect  of 
that  provision  ?    It  was  his  lot,  as  it  was 
the  lot  of  almost  every  West  India  propri- 
etor, to  engage   persons  in  this   country 
under  contracts  for  the  term  of  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  seven  years,  to  be  employed 
on  their  estates  in  Jamaica  as  coopers,  car- 
penters, and  ploughmen.     It  was  one  great 
object  of  the  planters,  and  of  the  Assem- 
bly also,  to  introduce  agricultural  improve- 
ments into  the  colony,  and  the  attainment 
of  that  object  could  not  fail  to  diminish  the 
labour  of  the  negroes.     It  was,  therefore, 
no  less  desirable  to  the  planters  than  to  the 
n^roes  and  to  the  friends  of  humanity, 
that  every  facility  should  be  afforded  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  an  improved 
system  of  cultivation ;  but  if  the  contract 
laws  which  were  proposed  were  adopted  by 
the  Assembly,  that  improvement  would  be 
greatly  retarded.    Was  it  likely  that  any 
person  would  consent  to  leave  this  country 
and  to  go  out  to  Jamaica  without  a  oer. 
tainty    of  employment  for  some  *  years  ? 
Would  any  persons  be  so  rash  as  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  in  this  country  with 
the  knowled^  that  the  engagement  into 
which  they  might  enter  was  mvalid,  and 
with  the  certainty  that  when  they  arrived 
in  the  colony  with  a  contract  for   seven 
years,  that  that  contract  was  of  no  force  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, if  they  wished  to  promote  the  agricul- 
tural prosperity  of  Jamaica,  could  assent  to 
a  proposition  which  would   entirely    pre- 
clude the  sending  out  of  servants  from  this 
country — servants  who  were  most  valu- 
able to  their  masters,  and  who    were  of 
little  less  value  to  the  negroes  themselves, 
because  they  communicated    to    them    a 
knowledge  of  the  most  improved  modes  of 
cultivating  the  land  ?    Then,  as;ain,  look  at 
the  inequality  of  the  law.     Inc  law  be- 
tween master  and  servant  was,  that  if  the 
servant  injured  the  property  of  his  master, 
a  pecuniary  fine  was  imposed.    That  was 
fiur,  and  so  far  he  agreea  with  tlic  provi- 
nons  of  the  law ;  but  then  there  was  no 
power  of  levying  the  fine  upon  the  servant 
by  direct  means.     If  the  servant  set  fire 
to  his  master's  property,  the  fine  to  be  irH' 
posed  for  that  offence  could  not  ht;  hsiruiA 
by  distress ;  but  if  the  master  iuM}fii:t/td  U$ 
furnish  the  servant  with  any  tUiig  sf^ 
cified  in  the  contract,  the  servant  cmiU 
leoover  damages  by  distrcM.    Tbe 
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was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  action 
of   debt    to    recover    from    the    servant, 
whereas  the  servant  might  recover  from 
the  master  immediately  by  distress.     Then, 
again,  the  servant  for  an  offence  against 
the  master  might  be  imprisoned  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  days,  but  if  the  master 
injured  the  servant  by  violating  any  of  the 
articles  of  the  contract,  the  master  might 
be  imprisoned  for  a  month.     There  was 
one  more  objection.     The  act  to  which  he 
had  been  alluding,  affected  the  whole  judi- 
cial system  of  the  colony,  and  could  not 
fail  seriously  to  injure  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice.     What  were  the  provisions  of  this 
law  ?     It  provided  for  the  holding  of  petty 
sessions,  and  how  were  those  sessions  to  be 
held  ?     It  was  provided,  that  there  should 
in  every  court  of  petty  sesdons  be  not  less 
than  two  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  they 
were  to  have  the  option  of  not  admitting 
more  than  one  of  the  local  magistrates. 
Now  he   would   ask,  whether  any  thing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  such  a  provision, 
whether  any  thing  could  have  been  devised 
more  likely  to  destroy  that  confidence  which 
it  was  of  so  much  importance  should  exist 
between  the  neeroes  uid  the  proprietors  of 
the  colony  ?    l^sides,  the  appointment  of 
magistrates  was  vested  in  the  Crown,  and 
what  necessity  was   there,   therefore,  for 
asking  the  House  of  Assembly  to  legislate 
at  all  upon  the  subject?     Could  it  becaUed 
a  conciliatory  proceeding  to  go  to  the  House 
of  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  were 
themselves  magistrates,   and  ask  them  to 
pass  a  measure  which  would  reduce  them 
to  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  wild 
animal  in  the  story  when  placed  between 
two  tame  elephants  ?     By  sucfi  a  step  they 
would  degrade  justice,  and  create  a  feeling 
of  hostility  in  the  minds  of  the  kieal  ma- 
gistracy, which  could  not  fiul  to  mtrve  in- 
jurious to  the  best  interests  <^  the  cohmy» 
Even  the  admiMimi  of  MtM  a  man  as  t^trd 
Scaford  into  a  court  td  jietty  «mm//o«  » 
ti>  be  made  dependent  upon  the  will  #^i 
stipendtanr  ro^pstrates,  and  h^f  wtmU  t 
any  McrnW  '/  that  Ituums  wkai  bi«  fu 
inju  would  lie  if  k«  wa«  UtU  Im 
onlv  sit  in  a  6        td  WUf 
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to  tlii»  bill  on  principle,  iltlumBli  Iw  id- 

1^,  it  was  much  leu  ofieuiiFe.  TUis 
iPMwre  wu  lew  muUDititutimtal  than  tlie 
lut,  for  it  M  not  au»peiid  the  coMtimtion 
of  the  colony,  or  impoBe  mj  iax,  but  »tiU 
it  authonud  an  intnference  wiih  th^ 
power*  of  thfi  AiswuWy  which  he  folt  him* 
■^f  Dhllged  to  prQteRt  e^mt-  Where 
WW  the  neeeirity  fi>r  thi(  meoKUCC  ?  He 
dmied  that  ■  caw  of  necewtr  hod  been 
tOHiSfi  DUti  tnd  there  was  not  one  document 
upoil  the  table  of  the  Hou»e  by  which  it 
cgtil4  be  shown  that  tbia  veaaure  wu  re- 
Qoired  in  order  to  aecure  the  peace  or  proa- 
penty  of  the  cobnr.  It  was,  thcreforoi 
upon  principle  that  he  objected  to  this  bilK 
Did  they  intcrposa  to  protect  the  negroe», 
or  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony  f 
No  auch  thing.  Vie  oogutry  wa*  in  a 
pWte  of  the  moat  profound  tranquillity,  and 
tn  thp  Interesta  of  the  colony  were  proa- 
peroos,  He  held  in  hia  hand  a  letter  fron 
Mr,  J.  M,  Phillippi  to  Mr.  Sturge,  who 
bud  taVen  io  mam  interest  in  the  condition 
of  (he  negroeR,  in  which  that  genileman 

"lain  aweadinity  conceniMl  to  find,  that 
the  planters  have  auccatded  in  ctealing  Hie 
paoic  to  which  you  allude.  They  havs  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  do  this,  and  they  hLivc 
■necfeded.  It  is  cutrenlW reported  here,  that 
Ab  London  journalitli.  Who  (laTe  lately  manU 
fcited  10  much  tympalhy  with  our  Ule  ilnve- 
naslen,  have  bean  baughl  for  that  nurpost, 
and  Ihay  ha*e  certainly  shown  tharoielvei,  ai- 
pacially  iha  profassadly  anti-ariatrQcailcal  pan 
of  Ibetp,  hy  ee  maani  iDaanaibla  lo  brihet. 
9tKiiilcl  |ha  OoTernment  at  fU  Uiten  tg  ihe 
iniirepreientfttion9  of  the  p[o<slavery  party,  il 
wtlt  be  a  moit  kineniBble  circumstance,  as  ii 
vould  but  revive  IhedifTerencei  of  which  thcy 
complain,  and  which  are  now  aliBOSt  uniTei*- 
■ally  set  at  rest.  The  moil  profound  tran- 
quillity uniiRrially  pravaila.  Uur  courts  of 
juatioe  saldov  now  behold  a  criminal,  and  the 
abaanca  of  oidinary  oRencei  from  the  calendar 
is  often  the  subject  of  statuUlion  bv  the 
Judge'  The  business  of  the  esteiei  and  pcnn 
V  ahnoit,  in  every  Instance,  being  proceedeij 
with  ;  Ipnunierable  spati  ara  bein|;  recovertJ 
by  amnli  lellera  from  ilie  wastes  ;  new  vlllsgr^s 
ass  rapidly  riiing  op  in  every  direction  ;  Und 
i|  nearly  double  the  value  It  wii  >  tevi  months 
agoi  estates  and  small  farm*  are  seliiom  in 
the  tnarkat.  and  when  ihey  are.  alihnut^^ 
gteitly  auimeated  in  value,  there  is  no  warn 
of  purchasara." 

That  waa  the  lUte  of  the  colony  on  the 
fith  of  May  in  the  pwaent  year.  Mr. 
Phillipa  went  on  to  say  :  — 

"th*  advantages  rasultiiig  from  the  new 
•Ma  ttl  things  lik  the  towns  are  too  palpable 
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ibundaqlly  supplied  w)lb  proTUioo»~At 
Fomrarti  and  wants  of  dTlIiaed  life  art  fa. 
craeslngly  desired  and  poMaaeed;  naerdaBfe 
iind  Irvlers  hava  nore  smploynaat  Ibanfcs- 
nietly,  and  intimaliont  of  th«  daereew  il 
commerce,  of  the  declina  of  agricullnre,  iti 
of  the  ruin  of  the  country,  are  no  wb«ra  tob 
■;«en.  So  far  are  we  from  being  likalj  >• 
realise  the  dismal  scenes  predicted  n;  Iba  v» 
lilies  of  freedom,  that  the  very  reverse  mijrW 
conAdenily  expected.  Not  opiy  is  this  bt 
proclaimed  by  the  avidity  with  trhicb  proper. 
ties  era  purchasMl  when  expoeed  forwlabf 
lite  inoreBied  prioe  of  land,  tos«tb«r  with  thi 
liest  of  other  avidanee,  but  also  by  the  albrb 
ihat  are  beipg  made  for  the  improreiBMtrf 
iigriculturt :  by  the  designs  in  contra plati«^ 
liQih  fer  tlie  manufaetura  and  trsnspoit  af 
;)roduce  in  the  more  general  introdoctioa  d 
machinery ;  and  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
loads — by  the  various  public  InstltntioM, 
«liich  are  beginning  la  riie  into  being,  and  If 
the  eonversioni  that  are  daily  taking  plaet.ts 
the  advantages  of  the  new  itftts  of  thli|i 
among  ptopriatori,  and  attomioa  thenarinb 
Ttie  slrongeit  evidsnoa  is  offerad  by  tsaiT 
thing  we  sae  and  hear  aroand  ua>  tbatw«a» 
joy  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  in  every  ici^ 
than  Jamaica  has  ever  yet  beheld," 
Now,  if  ell  ihia  wu  trtia,  wh«re,  kl 
ould  aak,  was  the  neceaaity  for  laMh 
ferenoa  with  local  lagialtlion  1  Then  wM 
anathsr  letter,  dated  th«  Snd  of  M»j,  bw 
Mr.  Clerk,  who  he  kqew  wu  «  penana 
whoaa  authority  they  might  depand.  TW 
Gentlenian  aaid— 

"  Tbe  people  are  going  on  admlnUy.  Oa 
almost  avery  sugar  estate  in  this  mrt  of  Ikl 

eatish,  there  is  ea  much  sugar  raakiB(,  I  h» 
eve,  as  during  the  appreDticaehiB.  J  «a 
mention  Orange^Valley  (nearly  aU  the  pasall 
on  which  are  connected  with  my  chuiWi 
Cape-Valley,  Borough-Bridge,  end  GtMnoA 
where  the  people  are  employed  by  the  Job,  ■ 
at  1i,  M.  per  any,  with  houses  and  grorads; 
they  ara  working  well.  At  Dumbarton,  Afr 
trim,  CuUoden,  Ballaniry,  atthough  the  paMla 
were  not  paid  mtkre  than  st  ethar  plaeea,  Mr 
ara  chatued  from  3i.  M.  lo  6a.  fw.  par  waM 
rent,  yet  there  is  no  real  oauaa  of  oonplaili 
They  are  also  working  well,  although  for  iM 
than  their  neighbours  \  but  this  I  do  not  •» 
pect  to  continue.  These  estates  must  eltbv 
pay  the  market  price  for  labour,  or  lose  iMr 

EMtple,  If  land  can  be  bonght  in  the  IMl|k- 
ourhood.  There  Is  one  interesting  ftel  srtiiik 
I  cannot  forbear  mentioning— tbat  fro*  Ifea 
titna  of  Itawliqson's  (the  laie  apacial  ^ba 
removal,  to  the  end  of  the  sii|iiiiHinriw|lL  I 
two  penona  connected  at  imban  or  m  " 
with  my  station  were  pmushtd,  nA  I 
improperly  or  unJuslW.  VrvmlbvUbllirA' 
to  (his  date,  not  one  nas  haan  In " 
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aar  trui«,  althavgh  mat];  30,000  in  vumtwr ; 
iM«ad,  in  ibe  whole  diitrict  wiih  which,  m  i 
miruiteT)  I  hare  to  do,  in  which  there  is  a 
negro  populAtton  of  9,000  or  10,000,  tall  half 
of  which  Rttend  my  ministry,  but  one  black 
person  hu  been  commilted  to  prison,  and  that 
Att  an  auault,  which  1  ibink  wai  contpromiied. 
We  bsTe  tio  police,  and  we  need  none.  Were 
it  »Dt  for  the  dispulei  reipecting  wages  and 
T«aU,  Ihe  Mipendiaiy  magiitiatea  would  hue 
a  finecure  situation.  I  was  very  sanguine  re- 
specting the  working  of  rreedomi  My  exuecla 
ations  are  more  thau  realiied.  Give  God  the 
glory." 

Nov,  when  such  i*u  ihe  state  of  the 
colony,  where,  he  would  ask,  would  be 
found  (he  necessity  for  this  interference 
by   the    Imperial    Parliament?     Let    th< 


tion  now  before  the  Hoai0,tlK  hon.  Gea- 
tlemBu  had  not  addiessed  ooe  single 
Argument ;  for  the  question  before  tM 
House  was,  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
this  clause.  He  could  understand  v^ry 
well  the  line  of  argument  tAken  by  those 
who  objected  to  their  legislating  for  the 
House  of  Assenbly  of  Jamaica,  and  who 
wera  for  allowing  the  legislature  of  Ja* 
niaica  to  take  their  own  course.  But  when 
that  question  was  put,  there  was  but  one 
Geatleman  who  said  "  do,"  and  even  that 
hon.  Member,  though  the  Hoive  was  so 
full,  repented  of  his  oppctsilioo,  and  allowe4 
the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  lime.  Therefore 
there  was  no  question  in  the  House  as  to 
intetference  with   tho  I^iilatute   of 


■obte  Lord  look  at   the  report  of  Cap-  j  Jamaica.     The  right  hon.  Oentleraan  (Mr. 


Priogle,  and  he  would  find  [hi 
the  grossest  delusion  prevailed  with  n 
speet  to  this  bill.  What  was  the  opinic 
of  Lord  Broughsm  upon  this  measure— of 


liburo)  had  alluded  to  the  probability 
ol    many    Members   of  that    House  not 

having  read   the   Orders  of  Council,  to 
'hicb  it  might  he  replied,  as  a  setoff*. 


him  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  eman-  |  that  there  were  many  Members  ivho  did 
cipation  of  the  negroes.  This  bill  was  said  not  hear  Ihe  arguments  of  the  learned 
to  ba  for  the  protection  of  the  negroes  |  counsel  at  the  bar,  who  had  appaved  tbera 
but  Lord  Brougham  had  said,  that  there    as  the  agent  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 


never  was  a  grosser  delusion  than  that 
which  prevailed  with  respect  to  (his  bill— 
that  wu  with  respect  to  the  old  bill. 
liiere  was  no  necessity  fbr  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  this  interference  with  (he  Legis- 
Utun  of  (he  Colony,  could  only  be  pro- 
ductive of  injui^.  Captain  Pringia  had 
■bovn,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeara, 
the  negroes  would  be  the  electors,  and 
that  they  would  have  the  power  of  return- 
ing the  lUarabers  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
But  this  bill  would  prevent  the  negroes 
from  obtaining  that  which  alone  could 
distinguish  them  from  slaves,  fmancl- 
pation  had  given  them  all  the  privileges 
which  had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  the 
whites,  and  whan  the  act  of  emancipation 
wu  complete,  the  number  of  persons  exer- 
cising the  elective  franchise  would  be 
doubled.  It  was,  therefore,  because  the 
first  clause  of  (his  bill  interleted,  without 
even  a  show  of  necessity,  with  the  legis- 
lative rights  of  the  people  of  the  Colony, 
that  he  should  give  it  every  opposition  in 
hii  power. 

Lord  J.  RuiiaU  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  had  divided 
bis  argnment  into  two  parts ;  one  was  that 
in  whicfa  he  argued  against  the  bill  which 


Jamaica.  It  might  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  some,  that  the  speech  of  that  learnetl 
counsel  should  have  made  so  little  impresf 
sion.  Though  it  was  a  very  able  speech, 
and  went  much  into  the  case,  it  waa  en< 
tirety  founded,  not  on  this  clause  of  the 
bill,  but  upon  the  second  clause.  The 
learned  couuseL  as  representative  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  did  not 
argue,  that  the  Orders  in  Council  were 
oppressive  and  inapplicable;  he  did  not 
attempt  to  show,  that  their  provisions  were 
not  ailapted  to  the  state  of  Jamaica;  be 
did  not  in  the  least  impugn  the  Htatemont 
made,  that  they  had  been  sis  months  in 
operation  in  other  colonies,  and  that  no 
practical  fault  had  been  found  with  them; 
but  he  confined  his  whole  argument  (o 
the  second  clause,  and,  taking  pari  with  the 
constitutional  rights  ofJamaica.hc  thought 
the  learned  counsel  had  argued  veryproper. 
ly,  with  respect  to  the  second  class,  and 
not  the  first,  because  it  was  the  second, 
and  not  the  first,  which  enabled  the  Go- 
vernorand  Council  to  continuecertain  taxes 
which  would  otherwise  expire,  and  he 
argued  according  to  the  act  of  177S,  and 
according  to  constitutional  notions  that 
the  power  given  to  the  governor  of  en- 
had  been  formerly  before  the  House,  and  j  forcing  taxes,  and  thus  far  to  interfere 
ihs  other  part  was  directed  against  the  with  the  constitution  of  Jamaica,  was  an 
Ikifdmading  of  tha  bill,  which  wascarried  experiment  on  that  constitution  which 
■bout  («n|f  minwtes  ago.    To  the  ques- 1  ought  not  to  be  tried,  and  a  power  which 
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bat,  4 dber  Idt  that  citasae  o^€:i^^  bill 
fkej  woaid  prt^tax  ocftazn  imvt  fron 
beiaf  ande  ror  the  probeeiion  of  tlie  ike- 
fvocs,  for  the  prercoticD  of  nLsmacj,  and 
m  gvardiof  apinit  the  aokwfai  occatpa- 
tioa  of  landf,  wbile  at  the  nmt  time  tnej 
woald  not  maiotaia  the  rigliU  of  the 
Hooae  of  Asaembly.  The  boo.  Member 
for  KWkeoDj,  would  in  effect  conient  to 
an  interference  with  the  cooftitotional 
right*  of  the  House  of  Attemblj,  orer 
which  thff  clause,  which  it  was  proposed 
Co  omit,  would  have  no  effect  whatever. 
He  could  only  say,  that  the  orders  in 
council  had  been  in  operation  a  consider- 
able time,  and  there  had  been  scarcely 
any  objection  ur^d  against  them.  If  any 
objections  were  to  be  made,  he  thought 
they  would  lie  more  rationally  made 
Bgamst  the  second  clause  of  the  bill ;  at 
all  events  the  constitutioniil  question  en- 
tirely depended  on  that  clause. 

Mir  Robert  Peel  would  willingly  give 
way  to  the  impatience  of  the  House  if  he 
thought  tliat  uy  so  yielding  he  should  at 
all  assist  the  House  in  doing  that  which 
was  creditable  to  itself;  but  as  this  was 
a  question  which  affected  one  of  our  moat 
important  colonies,  he  felt  bound  to  in- 
trude on  their  patience,  not  for  any  gratt* 
fioation  of  his  own  feelings,  but  because 
he  felt  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
place  itself,  if  they  adopted  this  bill,  in  a 
diKreditable  (>osition.  The  noble  Lord 
had  found  it  convenient  to  complimfat 
|he  speech  of  the  learned  iH>unsel,  who 

^fwH  M  \\^%  tor  9CI  Mttf  Qf  (to 


^  cxsrcK  its  faDCtknt*.  ajtd  apunit  ill 

UATRiT  whch  he  depicted.     We  yisUli 

and  aaj we  are  mrSBmgt^fi^ 

tb3se  ccHitmgenciea  aai  ft 

B«pplT  the  deiectB  in  the  IcfnaTaiti    Itt 

fOQ  go  farther,  and  proride  fcirlhapp> 

oMneat  legkiatioa  of  Jammaca,  wUhtf 

'  the  suae  tiaie  jom  declare  your  alaiai 

i  and  wnfa   that'  the   Hooae  of  Aamilf 

sboold  resaoM  its  faoctiona.       Samh 

TOO  hope  that  the  Houae  of  AaaedHi 

i  will  resume  its  fuoctioiia  and  be  hi  bmM 

I  instrument  of  legislation  if  jam  pas  iha 

I  bill  ?     Yon  say  to  the  Honae  of  AsasaUv 

I  — ^^  Unless  you  pass  three  aeparata  aad 

j  most  important  laws  relating'  to  the  ^ 

mestic  legislation  of  the  colony;  iathst 

case  you  shall  be  suspended,  ana  the  G^ 

vernor  and   Council   shall  ezecota  jt0 

functions."    Yon  give,  then,  aix  weeks  ft 

pass  these  laws,  and  I  aak  joa.  do  JM 

feel  it  to  be  decorous?     Have  too  aade 

such  progress  in  legislation  ?     Wbea  jas 

look  at  your  own  course  with  leapeet  lo 

church-rates,  with  respect  to  Iriah  tilbssy 

with  respect  to  ioint-stock  banka,  and  wilk 

respect  to  legislation  for  Canada,  and  is- 

member  that  you  have  postponed  «fciy 

practical  measure  till  1842,  do  yoo  thiv 

It  decorous  to  tell  the  colonial  legialatoR 

of  Jamaica,  that  unless  in  aix  weeks  thsf 

pats  three  most  important  meaaurea,  jaa 

give  them  notice  that  you  will  aaspead 

their  constitutional  functions  ?     What  I 

deprecate  19  this,  that  you  are  goiaf  Is 

give  that  House  of  Assembly  a  gieat  at 

vantage  over  you :  it  is  in  the  wrong  aov, 

and  vou  anr  gv>ing  to  reverse  the 

Iand  placir  yourselves    in    that 
He  tiewr  icli    ^tha  right    boa. 
<«lt\i<iWKi)«  mofi  IMI^  «» 
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tion.  If  the  House  of  Assembly  ne- 
glected its  duty  to  this  couotry — if  it  ne- 
glected the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and 
of  the  negro  population — if  he  was  con- 
Tinced  of  the  intentional  and  continued 
neglect^  he  would  gi?e  the  Government 
his  support  in  arrogating  to  the  British 
Imperial  Parliament  the  power  and  right 
lo  legislate  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Jamaica.  But  he  felt  that  they  were 
embarrasstDg  the  question  by  the  course 
which  they  were  now  adopting.  They 
were  not  reserving  to  Parliament  the 
power  of  deciding  when  the  emergency 
should  arise ;  but  they  were  referring  to 
the  Governor  and  Council  the  right  to 
determine  what  should  be  done.  A  threat 
was  held  out  to  the  Assembly,  that  if  they 
did  not  perform  certain  things  by  a  given 
day  in  October,  that  power  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  new  governor,  whom  they 
were  going  to  send  out;  a  man  without 
experience  in  the  affairs  of  Jamaica  was 
to  have  the  power  of  deciding  the  fate  of  the 
Assembly.  By  making  it  possible  to  hold 
over  them  a  coercive  threat  they  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  execute  their  functions 
effectively.  If  they  wished  the  legisla- 
ture of  Jamaica  to  be  continued,  surely 
they  also  desired  that  it  should  be  useful. 
Suppose  it  yielded  to  their  menace,  what 
authority  would  it  have  in  the  island  ? 
Would  it  not  be  said,  both  by  whites  and 
blacks — ''True,  you  have  saved  your- 
selves from  sudden  extinction ;  but 
why?  For  the  welfare  of  the  negro 
population,  or  for  the  good  of  the 
people  at  large?  No;  but  you  did 
It  under  a  coercive  menace,  and  you 
have  saved  the  rights  of  the  people  by  yield- 
ing to  fear.  After  that,  how  could  they 
hope  that  the  House  of  Assembly  could  be 
useful  to  their  constituents  ?  They  were, 
in  fact,  placing  the  island  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  before.  The  Legislature  would 
be  preserved,  it  was  true,  but  it  would  be 
discredited,  in  consequence  of  yielding  to 
a  menace.  What  were  the  proposed  con- 
ditions ?  They  were  not  clearly  intelligible 
to  all;  they  were  conditions  sub  modo; 
there  were  certain  laws  which  the  House 
of  Assembly  were  to  pass  within  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  but  they  were  not  to  pass 
them  absolutely;  a  discretion  was  to  be  re- 
■erved  to  the  House  of  Assembly  to  deter- 
mine this  important  fact,  whether  or  no  the 
cncmnstaoces  of  the  island  of  Jamaica 
wmdd  raider  the  ap[dicatioa  of  the  Orders 
HI  CoMrtl  •gpiriiintt    What  a  wide  dis- 


tinction was  here  ?  Suppose  they  enter- 
tained a  doubt,  a  bona  fide  doubt,  and 
suppose  the  Governor  and  Council  differed 
from  them  upon  a  matter  of  detail,  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  House  of  Assembly 
entertained  a  bona  fide  doubt — for,  let  it 
be  observed,  they  were  at  liberty  to  con- 
sider whether  the  Orders  in  Council  were 
suitable  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the 
island  or  not.  Suppose  a  difference  of 
opinion  arose,  it  would  then  be  a  grave 
question  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
determine  whether  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  justified  by  the 
circumstances.  But,  by  this  bill,  it  would 
be  left  to  the  Governor  and  Council  to 
determine  this  grave  point;  they  would 
have  the  power  not  only  to  pass  the  ordi- 
nance, but  they  would  place  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  embarrasing  position — the 
House  of  Assembly  having  a  bona  fide 
doubt  as  to  the  practicable  and  expedient 
application  of  any  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
to  the  local  circumstances  of  the  island, 
the  Governor  and  Council  may  decide 
that  the  Assembly  shall  be  extinguished. 
Would  they  support  the  Governor  and 
Council  in  that  decision  ?  Now,  he  would 
ask,  was  it  fit  that  great  doubts  which  might 
arise  should  be  resolved  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  February  next,  or  by  the 
local  authority  appointed  by  the  Crown  on 
the  15th  of  October?  No«  not  on  the 
1 5th  of  October,  for  they  were  to  have 
fourteen  days  more  to  pass  these  laws? 
That  was  the  option  given  them,  with  an 
express  injunction  to  consider  the  adapta- 
tion of  these  laws  to  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  island.  If  they  were  found  . 
refractory,  if  they  refused  to  meet,  if  they 
refused  to  resume  their  functions  at  all, 
and  if  clear  evidence  were  furnished  that 
they  would  not  perform  their  duties,  that 
would  be  an  occasion  grave  enough  for 
calling  the  Imperial  Parliament  together 
to  determine  what  course  should  be  pur- 
sued. By  the  course  now  pursued  they 
were  not  legislating  wisely  for  Jamaica. 
This  piece  of  paper  (holding  up  the  Ja- 
maica Bill),  continued  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  is  a  plaster  for  the  wounded 
honour  of  the  Government,  and  it  covers 
the  wound  very  ineffectually.  You  have 
our  assurance;  we  have  convinced  you 
that  we  are  not  acting  in  concert  with  the 
agent  of  Jamaica,  that  we  are  not  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  partisanship,  certainly  not 
in  a  spirit  of  Jamaica  partisanship,  that 
must  be  apparent  to  the  noble  Lord  him- 
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self.  We  have  auored  you  of  our  readi* 
nets  to  cooaider  this  grare  queitioiii 
Vf]iether»  if  circamstancet  of  difficulty 
arise,  it  will  be  fitting;  to  determiaa  to 
suspend  the  functions  of  the  Houie  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica.  But,  from  the 
most  positive  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
force  of  what  I  am  saying,  I  entreat  you 
not  to  give  this  advantage  to  the  local 
Legislature.  I  entreat  that  you  will  not, 
after  the  instances  and  examples  you 
have  yourselves  given  of  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  great  questions  in  six  years, 
impose  on  another  Legislature,  which 
have  not  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
these  things,  the  necessity  of  passing,  in 
six  weeks,  important  measures,  by  holding 
out  to  them  this  condition,  that  unless 
they  obey,  their  functions  shall  cease. 

Mr.  LcUfouchere  could  not,  consistently 
with  his  sense  of  duty,  sufier  this  question 
to  be  put  from  the  chair  without  saying 
a  few  words  upon  it.    He  believed  that, 
after  all,  it  was  a  very  simple  question. 
They  were  agreed  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  House  of  Assembly  should  again 
be  called  together,  and  have  an   ample 
opportunity  of  retracing  the  steps  they 
had  taken,  and  of  proceed mg  to  discharge 
their  duty  towards  the  colony  of  Jamaica. 
But,  then,  they  were  also  agreed^  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  maintain  the 
ground  it  had  always  asserted,  especially, 
as  in  the  last  Assembly  of  Parliament,  it 
had  been  resolved,  that  measores  should 
be  taken,  in  case  the  House  of  Assembly 
should  persist  in  the  course  it  had  com* 
meoced,  that  the  interests  of  the  colony  of 
Jamaica  should  suffer  as  little  as  possible 
from    their   conduct.     The   House  had, 
therefore,  almost  unanimously  agreed  on 
that  which  was  the  most  unconstitutional 
part  of  the  bill,  and  which  provided  for 
those  annual   laws  in  Jamaica,  among 
which  were  thoae  called  money  bills.     He 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend,  and  with  the 
agtat  of  JasMiica,  who  bad  addressed  the 
Hoaee  from  the  Bar,  that  that  was  by  far 
the  strongest  part  of  the  bill  before  the 
the  House.    He  must  say,  in  reference  to 
the  slighting  manner  in  which  the  right 
hoB.  GentlraaD  opposite  had  spoken  of 
Mr.  Surge,  who  had  represented  the  in- 
terests of  the  House  of  Assembly,  that  he 
was  much  oiore  inclined  to  bow  to  the 
oDiiit(     of  their  represenUtive,  than  be 
<v  iho  ooiniim  of  the  f%ht  hon.  Geit- 
1     i  ym.  Member  f&r  Kiikanwy 
Oy  tlwt  JMMldi  Mi  io  c  $tm$ 


of  tranquillity ;  and  bw  Was  biipt>y  to  hi 
able  to  add  to  his  testimony^  tliat  mm  si 
the  accounts  received  by  the  Gotsmmaii 
that  tranquillity  still  CoDtinu«d.     He  M 
glad  to  have  that  opportuaity  Of  MAf 
his  conscientious  belief,  that  the  peaeciUi 
and  orderly  sUte  of  the  island,  whtoh  Wtf 
almost  unexampled,  was  e  phenoneosai 
to  be  attributed  to  the  eervicea  of  a  bedj 
of  men  who  had  unfortunately  beea  very 
much  calumnlated-^the  ministera  of  nK- 
gion  in  Jamaica,  who  had  obtained  a  pm 
influence  over  the  mrnda   of  the  peopll 
there,  and  had  exercised  it  ia  e  Very  prs* 
per    and    salutary    manner.       Bat   etis 
they  to  rely  upon  that  extraordinary  kill 
of  means  for  maintaining^  the    peeos  tf 
the  island?    Was  it  not  necessaiy  tkl 
measures  should  be  taken  to  aeeuiv  tbs 
three  objects  proposed  in  the  bill  bsliM 
the  House  ?    They  had  a  distioet  adM« 
sion  of  the  House  of  Asaembiy  that  tie 
laws  for  the  reg^ulation  of  contracts  fcr 
hired  service  in  Agriculture  or  manete 
tares,  the  prevention  of  vagrancy,  end  lln 
prevention  o(  the  illegal   oocupatioa  s( 
lands,  were  urgent  and  neoeaaary*     Bylks 
present  bill  the  Assembly  would  be  en 
abled  to  pass  those  laws   tbemaeivei^  i 
they  chose  to  embrace  the  opporteailjri 
There  was  nothing  unusual  in  toe  eoaisl 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  He«i* 
They  had  reason  to  believe,  that  tbeoldflil 
in  Council  sent  out  contained  the  priN 
ciples  of  good  laws,  and  be  muat  eay,  ihM 
he  should   regret  the  rejection  of  this 
clause.     Looking  at  the  conduct  eif  Pm^ 
liament  last  session,  and  remeftibering  the 
resolution  which  was  come  to,  to  coetiaae 
their  vigilant  watch  over  the   ilsaoiHy, 
he  shoold  consider  that  the  House  hei 
abandoned  their  position  if  they  did  eifc 
pass  tliis  bill. 

The  House  divided  on  the  or^iori 
motion ;  Ayes,  367 ;  Noes,  257 :  If rieiiMr 
in  favour  of  the  bill,  10. 

List  of  ihi  Ayes. 


Abercromby,  O. 
Adam,  Admiral 
Agliofiby,  H.  A. 
Agllonby,  Major 
Aimworth,  P. 
Aleoek/  T. 
Alston,  R. 
Andover,  Lofd 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Adsod,  Sir  G. 
ArChbold,  R. 
Attwood,  T. 
jf  aiees^  0% 


Bannarmaari  A. 
Baring,  P.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  (3. 
Barron^  H.  W. 
Barry,  O.  9t 
Beannsbi  F«  B^ 
Bellew,  k  lf« 
BeiiMtl^  J« 
Berkeley,  hocw  B. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Q» 
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Blackett,  C. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Blewitt,  A.  J. 
Blunti  Sir  C. 
Bodkin,  J>  J. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bridgmati,  H. 
Bristol,  J.  t. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brolhertoti,  J. 
Bryan,  G. 
Buller,  C. 
Buller,  &. 
Bulwer,  Sir  L. 
Butlef,  hoft.  Col. 

Byng,  rl.  hbn.  O:  S. 
CallaghaD,  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Cave,  R.  O. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G. 
Cayley,  ft.  8. 
Chalm^tsi  P. 
Chapman,  Sir  M. 
Ch^lt^l-,  H. 
Chctwytid^  Mftjoi^ 

Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  W. 
Clayton,  Sit  W. 
Clements,  Lohl 
Codririgtoti,  Adiiiifill 
Collier,  Ji 
Collins,  W; 
Conynghafti,  Lofd 
Cowpe*-,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  O. 
Crawford)  W; 
Crompteh,  Bif  S. 
Currie,  R> 
Curry,  6er|eattt 
Dalmenjr,  Lofd 
Davies,  Colortel 
Dennistoiln,  Jt 
D'EyncoUH,  G.  Ti 
Divetl,  fi. 
Donkln>  6if  Ri  B. 
DuflF,  J. . 
DuDcorab^,  I'k 
Dundasi  Gi  W.  D. 
DundaS)  ^k 
Dundas,  hon.  J*  Ct 
Elliott,  hon.  J.  £i 
EUice,  Captain  A. 

Eiiici^,  riftfit  horn  )^. 

Ellice,  E. 
Ellice,  W. 
Erie,  W. 
Euston,  Ear)  of 
Evans,  ^ir  t)e  L* 
Evans,  6. 
Evans,  W. 
EwaH,  W. 
Faxak«rty^  i.  N. 
FefguMi^  Sir  R* 
FergQMNi^lMBiAi 


Fei^djtttt,  ft. 

Finch,  F, 
FitzpaUick,  J.  W. 
Fitzroy,  Ldtd  0, 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P. 
French,  F. 
IJibson,  T.  M. 
Dillon,  W.  b. 
Gorddtl,  R. 
Grattan,  J. 
G  rattan,  H« 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Grosvenof,  Lbrd 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hall,  Bir  B. 
Hallyburton^  LOfd 
Handley,  II. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawkins,  J.  II. 
Ilealhdoat,  J. 
Healhcote,  O.  J, 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Heneage,  ft. 
Heron,  Bir  R. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B, 
Hodges,  *r.  t. 
Hollond,  A. 
Horsman.  E. 
Hoskins,  At 
Howard,  F*  J, 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Ho  wick.  Lord 
Humpheiir,  j. 
Hutton,  R. 
Inghaitfi  R. 
James,  W. 
Jervis,  J. 
Kinnaird,  A.  ft. 
Laboucbere,  II. 
Lahiblon,  H. 
Langdalc)  O* 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Levest)h,  Ldrd 
Loch^di 
Lushingloni  S. 
Macaulay,  T»  B. 
Macleod,  R. 
Mild»fttnaHi,  W» 
M'Taggart,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
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Education — Adjourned  Debate.] 
Mr.  WysCf  in  resuming  the  debate  which 
had  now  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  House,  begged  leave  first 
to  thank  the  two  noble  Lords  opposite 
who  had  taken  so  large  a  share  in  the 
debate,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
from  the  speeches  made  avowedly  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure,  any  two  that  were 
more  calculated  to  advance  it  than  the 
two  speeches  made  by  those  noble 
Lords  in  opposition  to  it.  He  was  willing 
to  give  every  credit  to  the  noble  Lord  who 
preceded  the  last  speaker  in  the  debate, 
for  the  exertions  he  had  made  on  behalf 
of  the  factory  children ;  exertions  which 
had  secured  for  him  the  approbation  and 
the  warmest  sympathies  of  all  men.  He 
was  also  reaay  to  give  the  noble  Lord 
credit  for  the  utmost  benevolence ;  but  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  honesty 
of  opinion  to  which  he  laid  claim  seemed 
to  him  to  be  of  the  kind  which  arose  from 
a  careful  exclusion  of  all  arguments  on 
the  other  side — to  spring  from  conclusions 
come  to  by  a  careful  avoidance  of  all  ex- 
amination (at  least  in  appearance)  of  what 
might  have  been  urged  against  his  own 
peculiar  views.  Through  the  whole  of  his 
hydra  and  chimera  speech,  the  noble  Lord 
seemed  to  have  raised  up  to  himself  a 
phantasmagoria  of  evils,  which  had  no 
foundation  whatever  in  reality.  If  the 
noble  Lord  had  examined  the  subject,  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  horrors  and  de- 
solations of  which  he  seemed  to  be  so 
much  in  fear  from  equality  of  education  to 
an  aecU  and  parties,  had  heretofore  arisen 
from  ^  want  of  general  ^act^tion. 


Education  it  was  that  had  always  been 
considered  the  only  agency  by  which 
those  honors  and  desolations  might  be 
neutralised  and  prevented.  If  the  noble 
Lord  had  extended  his  view  from  bb 
narrow  world  of  this  country,  and  had 
inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  rest  of 
the  civilised  world,  he  would  have  found 
that  religion,  and  not  sectarianism,  had 
been  the  source  of  all  happiness  to  man. 
The  noble  Lord  apprehended  much  evil 
from  the  monsters  which  his  fancy  had 
conjured  up;  but  he  should  recollect 
that  there  were  other  moral  monsters 
much  more  dreadful  in  their  influence  on 
society.  There  was  the  monster  of  brute 
force,  unaccompanied  by  intelligence-* 
there  was  the  Polyphemus  of  physical 
strength,  uncontrolled  by  moral  fedmg— 

"  Monstrum  horrendum,   informe,  ingenSi 
cui  lumen  ademptum/' 

But  he  would  now  direct  his  attention 
to  another  adversary,  more  dangerous  to 
the  cause  of  education  than  the  noble 
Lord  could  assume  to  be — an  adversary 
whose  powers  of  debate  had  been  so 
strongly  characterised  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Wyse) 
could  be  under  no  apprehensions  from 
the  ''  gladiatorial  talents  ^  of  that  noble 
Lord — from  the  skill  in  research  for  which 
he  was  distinguished — because  he  had  to 
bring  into  the  field  against  him  a  still 
stronger  combatant  than  himself.  If  the 
noble  Lord  of  1839  entertained  the 
opinions  he  had  stated  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  of  1831  was  more 
than  a  match  for  him.  If  the  noble  Lord 
now  denounced  this  measure  at  nncon* 
stitutional — as  one  that  would  be  scouted 
by  all  society  of  a  religious  nature  in  the 
country — what  must  be  thought  of  the 
parallel  measure  introduced  for  Ireland  in 
1831?  The  objections  to  the  present 
measure  were  surely  quite  as  applicable 
to  that.  The  measure  was  described  as 
pernicious  on  two  grounds ;  first,  the  mode 
in  which  the  Board  of  Management  was 
constituted ;  and,  secondly,  the  evil  effects 
which  he  apprehended  from  it  on  the 
education  of  the  children.  In  many  of 
those  objections  which  applied  to  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  Board,  he  concurred,  par- 
ticularly as  regarded  the  fluctuations  in 
political  and  religious  opinions  to  which 
it  was  liable  from  its  connection  with  the 
Goyernment,    But  if,  as  the  nobte  Lor4 
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atttiM,  it  was  Wrong  for  the  Lords  of  the 
rafy  Council  td  hare  by  this  plan  the 

CSm^t  of  appljfin^,  lb  a  manner  distinctly 
id  dbWn,  tbd  funds  to  be  granted  by 
fhtt  Hdilse  i  how  niudh  the  more  objecti- 
onable fnust  be  the  power  of  the  Board  iii 
frelitid,  liccoidiDg  to  the  noble  Lord's 
own  pldii  of  1831,  which  not  only  gave 
that  ipe<;ies  of  cdtitrol,  but  also  an  entire 
control  oirer  the  religious  books  to  be 
Vied  tii  the  Ichoois.  The  noble  Lord 
MW  dbjetHed  to  the  power  given  to  the 
Lordidf  the  Priv^  Council  to  erect  schools, 
tdeonfbf  gratuities  Oii  teachers,  and  to  es- 
tAblilh  atid  Contribute  to  the  support  of 
tftddel  Reboots.  But  the  Board  in  Ireland 
bad  full  powers  to  make  such  regulations 
Us  to  matters  of  detail,  Which,  while  iiot 
being  tncoti&istent  with  the  instfiictidhs 
given  to  themi  they  might  in  accordance 
With  tde  intentions  of  Government.  The 
strongest  ground  of  objection  taken  by 
tbe  lidble  Lord,  however,  was  the  effect 
whiell  this  plan  would  have  on  the  reli- 
f  iOHi  edueatioil  of  the  people,  arisitig  out 
of  the  edaeatioti  of  persons  of  different 
religioiis  persuasions  in  the  same  schools. 
The  noble  Lord  expressed  his  belief 

''  That  this  Was  a  system  of  education  which 
Wdtild  instil  ifito  the  minds  of  the  votifiger 
Ik^pnlatiOtt  a  genefal  tyelief  that  the  Legisla- 
ture attaehed  equal  tiUthority  to  all  versioDS 
of  the  Scripture — that  it  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference what  oreed  was  taught  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  \pf  putting  before  the  mind  of  the 
young  conflicting  doctrines  as  of  eouai  weight 
aha  aUthOfityi  the  foundations  of  all  faith  were 
gi^dtialty  subk,  atid  thus  the  Sti'ongest  gttiUnd 
Of  optwSltlofi  tb  the  scheme  substantiate ;  for 
Ihraiigh  gradual  doubt  it  would  lead  to  gene- 
ral sceptieism,  and  from  general  scepticism  the 
step  was  short  to  national  infidelity." 

Now,  if  the  ttiere  circumstance  of  per- 
iods of  different  creedn  receiving  their  re- 
)i|^us  edncAtion  Ih  ^{^arate  parts  of  the 
ianie  builditig  in  which  they  received  their 
literacy  ediication  Wduld  produce  all  these 

hmeuMbie  i^stilts^  what  could  be  said 

«f  thi  Ifiah  meAstire,  the  object  of  which 
WCIi  deeiHred  to  be,  uot  otily  to  iddbde 
Cfatistiani  of  t\\  detiominations— to  unite 
Id  odd  general  object  children  of  differetit 
dreeds,  but  the  Active  eo-operation  of 
the  eJefgy  of  all  denominations  was 
eapeeielly  hoped  for  by  its  promo- 
terit  If  it  was  wrong  to  encourage  the 
Cittholid  fklth  ih  one  instance,  was  it  not 
dOdilW  ii  to  do  so  In  another  ?  If  it 
II  Id  bring  the  Proteatanti  of 
tb  dOnUdt  with  thd  IU»tttta 


Catholics,  why  did  not  the  same  rab 
apply  equflily  te  IrdJaod  ?  If  the  adoptiei 
of  a  system  of  mixdd  education  Wita  r^ 
in  Ireland,  it  was  dfjually  right  and  prtipt 
in  England,  dttd  he  could  not  understMl 
why  it  had  beeti  fejected  or  r#pttdfSted 
by  the  noble  Lord<  He  belieVdd  Ulllt  tki 
difference  in  Conduct  that  had  liceh  pah 
sued  by  the  ndble  Lord  coald  only  be  af 
counted  for  by  regarding  the  noble  Leti 
as  he  isi  and  the  noble  Lord  aa  be  WH 
The  plan  of  education  whidh  the  doMe 
Lord  had  introduced  into  Ireland  was  OM 
step  certainly  in  advance  to  obtftiH  theetid, 
which  he  so  anxiously  desired.  What<> 
however,  had  been  the  noble  Lord'a  piv> 
ceeding  In  introducing  this  plabt  H 
1831,  he  (Mr.  Wyie)  proposed  a  planef 
educatidti  for  Ireland,  and  oh  hiA  ddifeg 
so,  the  noble  Lord  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion ;  but,  durlnt^  the  taeatiori,  he  jMe- 
pared  a  ^ilati,  atid  with  the  Mnadhl  df  M 
Govemmenf,  he  appolHted  a  BbMfd  to 
superintetid  the  system,  ttAd  in  8epteiiib«r 
of  that  year,  he  sUbMitted  hid  ^lad  lo  ViSt* 
liament.  The  noble  Lord  dottipldibed  If 
the  proposed  plan  riot  beitig  sufBeiently  de- 
finite ;  but  that  which  he  then  bHiUght  Ib^ 
ward  for  Ireland  was  much  looser  ihd 
more  rague  Id  itis  description  than  IMI 
recently  set  forth  id  the  minute  of  Ibe 
Pri?y  Gouhcil*  He  did  not  blaitid  tN 
hoble  Lord  Ibr  hairing  brought  fbfwerd  er 
carried  bis  plan  ihto  effect  \  on  the  cori<* 
tray,  he  thought,  that  by  doing  §<>)  he  had 
conferred  one  of  the  greatest  boodi  ott 
that  country,  that  had  ever  bedn  doneeded 
to  it  by  a  Ooternmetlt.  He  did  Hdt  MeM 
to  say,  that  id  adoptihg  a  ayitdin  df  edi- 
cetion  they  diust  cohsider  the  pe^lMr 
circutdstatices  of  the  case  atid  Mike  UldW- 
ances  accordingly,  but  the  obeeftallddl 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  urged  agftioll 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan  ap|teif«l 
to  hidi  td  Apply  more  to  the  aedeaftdMa  tf 
the  grant  than  to  the  tsHbcipId  df  M 
Aystem,  that  was  prt>posed  to  be  Adtdd  dli 
With  respect  to  thia  greet  queftlldta  lUll^ 
it  should  be  regarded  aft  a  natidddl  iUMMI 
whether  they  were  not  to  bdve  li  pMHlW 
system  of  natiotial  edueatiorii  It  hdll  MM 
a  commod  thittg  to  boUt^  thdl  mM  IM 
the  first  Country  in  Bttrdpd  it  fdlM  m 
civilisation,  but  it  Waa  a  IlietW 
medt  to  see  hdw  little  hi  IMM 
the  diffusiott  of  ge  •  ^teMd^jf 

deftdtive  state  df  10        ^' 

had  been  p       !tivi        II 
and  it  1  < 


fids 
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•Dcial  relatioOf,  bnt  bIm  id  our  phvaicnl 
condition.  Insiead  of  standing  the  Iiieh- 
«t  in  rank  in  point  of  civiliiktioo,  ttih 
country  might  be  regarded  si  being  almost 
the  lowest  in  comparison  with  other  Euro- 
pean nations  in  the  general  diffusion  of 
uowledge  amongst  the  people.  The  evils 
were  cooitintly  beitig  eipenenced  of  want 
of  education  in  the  elenientl  of  Science,  in 
DiBtteri  of  every  daif  life,  and  in  the  pur- 
suits of  industcy.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
to  enter  upon  any  inTesligation  in  agri- 
culture without  finding  it  connected,  more 
orlesR,  with  the  doctrines  endelucidalions 
derived  from  chemistry.  For  instance,  ne 
find  it  slated  in  the  most  able  agricultural 
reports,  ihat  by  injudicious  use  of  lime 
many  thousand  acres  in  every  part  of  the 
Icingdom  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
alniosl  total  inferlihty.  Again,  with  res- 
pect to  manuri.',  Mr.  Malcolm  comph 


Farmers  were  generally  found  at  pre- 
sent to  be  jealous  of  their  labourers,  but  if 
education  was  more  generally  difTustd 
amongst  them,  confidence  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  restored,  and  they  Wonid 
be  most  etilions  tDproitlDleand  encourage 
education  amongst  the  labourers  afad  theif 
children.  They  Would  feel  continced, 
that  the  stupid  and  brutalised  hind  was 
not  to  be  depended  on  from  one  moment 
to  another  )  ibat  aa  aooD  aa  the  eye  of  tbe 
master  is  off  him,  be  relaseS  in  bit  ner* 
lions,  and  that  he  only  differed  ttoiti  the 
slave  in  this,  that  the  slave  started  intO 
activity  upon  thti  apprehension  at  Iht  whip, 
while  the  labonrer  old  io  at  the  impending 
loss  of  his  wages.  The  master  Would  Ted 
ihst  he  could  not  be  everywhere,  and  that 
be  constautly  sustained    tosses  In   i 


that  be  has  not  in  any  one  instanca  been  |  quence,   and'  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
able  to  Gnd  any  thing  lilie  system  in   ihe    '         '  ..... 

mechanical  arrangement  of  the  components 
of  farmyard  mixings,  which  he  generally 
found  put  together  as  they  were  acccrding 
to  circumstances,  and  without  any  regard 
to  rule.  A  great  ignorance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanics  was  also  being  con- 
■tanily  manifested  in  harneMing  horses, 
and  JD  other  simple  processes  of  a  similar 
oharacter.  Wiih  respect,  also,  to  the 
ignorance  that  prevailed  with  regard  io 
planting,  Mr,  Falkner  says : — 

"  Thousantis  of  acres  of  woods  and  plsnu- 
(ioiu  wars  yltcrlj  mined  from  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  (he  pioceis  of  vegsiition — ^oss  neg- 
lect was  the  rule,  end  tolerable  Biieniion  was 
the  exception." 

What,  as  a  body,  6a  we  know  of  the 
chemical  properilas  of  the  various  soils  we 
cnllivale,  or  even  of  Ihe  different  manures 
most  generally  used  and  approved  of  by 
farmfrs  to  assist  production?  Posiltvely 
notbtng.  They  were  compelled  lo  admit, 
that  as  a  science  agriculture  Was  even  now 
but  in  its  infancy,  Mr.  Lowe,  chairiiMin 
ofibe  Savenoaks  Union,  says, 


*■  Thai  tha  farmers  for  the  moirt  psri  keep 
indilfereDi  aecoonts,  affd  many  of  thera  none 
at  all,  which  wu  a  stale  at  things  alterly  in- 
compatible with  any  mtematic  impraveoienl. 
Be  bas  liolhiag  to  look  to  which  will  indicate 
Whb  prsclsiob  the  oalstilaiions  which  he  has 
aadt.  J^th),  to  geology,  '  that  fashionable 
nil  wklafaaoftvmmaiioo,' immense  erron 
Will  WWIMIJ'  balag  eMHaittfff .  Lavoisier, 
ana  whboat  a  minute  knowMg*  •(  WttW« 
li^WjWJyMwlight«oeJjr2««'^  W, 
ywR  /iBV  w  im  RvmfB  x  pioinm  id 


introduce  many  improvemenls  which  he 
otherwise  would  adopt.  If  be  were  bettef' 
informed,  he  would  be  convinced,  that  tha 
only  means  of  remedying  these  evils  afrd 
inconvenieucea  to  which  he  was  dally  ek' 
posed,  was  by  diffusing  knowledge,  and 
improving  the  condition  of  his  labourers, 
both  socially  and  menially.  The  evils  <rf 
this  want  of  education  were  constantly 
being  manifested  and  experienced  In  lowns, 
in  the  ignoratH-e  of  proper  Tentilation,  arid 
in  discoVeftes  that  might  be  made  gene- 
rally applicable  for  the  improvement  cff  the 
conditiun  of  the  people  not  being  tnade 
available.  The  deficiency  of  knowledge 
that  prevailed  in  ihe  application  of  the 
elements  of.  art  to  mannfaclDres  was  strik- 
ingly obtiotfs,  when  the  prodtfetloht  in 
several  branches  of  Indastry  were  cAn- 
traMed  with  those  of  the  schools  of  Lyons 
artd  Berlin.  Tlits  was  particularly  obvioaa 
in  the  printing  of  cotloos,  and  the  late  Sit 
Robert  Peel  attribnted  maay  of  Mr  gKkl 
manufacturing  losses  to  the  inferiority  of 
our  workotens'  taste  to  those  of  the  emttU 
tent.  The  infefioriiy  «f  otir  popelatiott 
was  not  less  striking  as  regardea  thesochll 
condition  oftbe  lower  classes.  This  WMpe. 
culiarly  obvious  in  the  places  erf  rtfaidenM 
of  the  lower  classes  in  the  district  of  Mm- 
cbsstet  aad  its  Deighboifrhood.  He  fonnij, 
from  a  Kport  laid  befbre  the  British  AmO- 
ciatiob  m  SciAice,  that  the  proportion  of 
or(h<rt>^tat)oii  Iff  Manchester  Ihst  Uied 
in  fde  cellars  was  Iljperceni.;  ofSalford^ 
8  per  oent ;  of  BuFy,^per  cent. ;  of  Ashton, 
lIpBTttnt.;  ttSUjlejbnigi,  I|  pftcent. ', 


s^ 


M         fciC       ^«&tX.     if 


'->- 


4M^  ^*^F^  '-t***^  4n#<  *sw  lum  'W  VP- 
»^y«^  idf«^  •«  Vv*  -^-i  */vi  T»miii«»  n 
#Sf^*«^  i^^yu  -U«y«%   *yv.  qRVi    «»s»»   "^iqnt    ^••* 

fclHWi**,  ^  VV^V  KUV*  ''a«*m.  iw«^  titrl    j^;ut 

yMi»  #V/^  5n*-f  ^^''r  .ViMli*fc4^  ^  ■»*»'••>  ;wA*'% 

hh^*r  Mth    ^H   tiiTM^    VM    ^t^tUttUn,       Iff    fifff 

Mlf^ftM    l>«  lfM|Mlfl*  iNllf  lUh  t'tifttUiUitt  ttf 

•fMklMit  fuMff  MFMAi  »tNfli»|  hy  htih  n\'  (Itti 
WlMlUMM  • 

''  I    llMffi   HhHfl    llMHfHH  llH|a»itllH|liitl  III  Hittttn 

hI    M«    whmI    ifliHVM,    IihHi    III    I'mhIhiiiI    mill 


:'    .%-     jfrvn    «cnrF  i. 


HH«HH»|i    l«H^    I    hHll    HiUUhiIU    VM^    tllHl    I    lllit 
«tHf  MlhVH,  HMhl  i   HmHihI  IImi  HlHll**  III    0|il4 
Mlil«.  linf  rtH  iHtHH  HM    HIHhiihI    hI    IUiIi,    I'ttlNrt, 
r.   mill    |ii«l«H«h    HthttH'Uitlt'tt    lit  t*l 


tMit  «IUl| 


<«f     ?rfr:!f>      "■--:;■  "rt.  y 

"rTfKi  V  vnn*N«smf?»  artt  n 
'jvHinr*   TbJrr*  miinaifiKi  aid 

tf»5f«iit«     m/i  uvinx 

r.-*  .i;il   an.   airt  ■!*«  "^i  u 
'^vt    '.um.  -i'Vi^    lioiisaiui   muc 

/*-•,-•    »•?%  ^,>^,  «ui  v;-  rf  : 

nh^,  ///t#|/|  |{itt  r,tHit  i|ot  into 
%hff^^Aptfr9,    Th«  tn^«  of  the  tows 
uf^ffnif'-mifrty  t^  the  fmall 
n^Mfly  ruiri'i'i,  amd  womt  coaplcielj 


«   lli¥  IVUHk  ¥f  VltuvWll^l  »«* 


A^ttiri,  till;  <;fiU  of  the  want  of 
wi<n*  |ff III nifcflt  when  the  moral  and 
HUM  Miiiiltilori  of  the  people  waa  re^gn&L 
( hi  iliin  |Niltit,  ho  would  refer  to  the  eri- 
itiMipp  thni  hnil  lircn  given  as  to  the  g'lafgf 
^tiii  WMi-o  ^niinrnlly  tlic  inmates  of  piisoni 
HMil  hiMiMtR  nf  rnriTction.  It  was  stated  at 
n  IhIp  iiiimiIiik  nf  tlio  Hritish  and  Foratei 
Ni'Imh*!  H«N'loty  ut  ('hcltunhamy  by  Mr.  &. 
rUd  M    tlii|iiity.lioutcnant  of  the  ooim^ 

^IImI  lw>>-Uurdi  of  ih«  youth  ia  GOMoeaM 
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gMd  «en  the  niMt  b(S0T«iit  trf  aoatij.  There 
mi  U  pteieiit  on  ue  ttaBdmill  of  that  place 
120  men  who  had  been  conTJcied  of  small 
ftlonies;  fire  out  of  lix  were  nnder  twenty 
jean  of  age — nine  out  of  erer;  ten  could  not 
read  a  single  word." 

It  appeEirad  from  retumi  on  the  Table, 
that  in  1837  not  lets  than  20,000  persons 
had  been  tried  for  offences  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  that  15,000  were  convicted, 
while  the  number  of  criminal  commitments 
to  gaol  were  100,000  annually.  The  re- 
port of  the  commisaionerB  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  rjml  constabu- 
lary, give  many  instances  of  the  barbarous 
habits  of  the  people  of  this  counti;  on  the 


IS  where  wrecks  oi 


dally  in  Cheshire,  Wales,  Dorsetshire, 
Hainpabire>  and  Kent,  in  which  counties 
the  deficiency  of  education  was  most  obvi- 
ous>  It  was  also  stated  in  the  evidence  of 
Messrs.  Burt  and  Elliot,  that  Enelaod  in 
Rtpect  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  followed 
sext  after  Italy  and  Spain  ;  cunning,  bow- 
ever,  generally  superseded  the  place  of  vio- 
lence. The  letter,  however,  often  predo- 
minated in  the  country  districts.  It  was 
also  stated  in  the  same  report,  that  there 
were  6,000  thieves  at  large  in  the  metro- 
polis, aud  within  the  metropolitan 
districts  there  were  10,666  depre 
In  page  79  of  this  report  it  b  stated,  that 
the — 

"Majori^  of  crimes  which  were 'attended 
bv  violence,  are  now  commiited  in  the  rural 
districts,  although  thepopalaliooaDd  properly 
in  towns  bare  increased  in  a  fiir  greater  pri>. 
poTlion.'' 

Again,  in  page  50  it  was  said  :— 

"  Dupin  graduates  the  increase  of  cr 
a  direct  ratio,  according  to  the  condensatious 
of  populations  ia  towns." 

The  following  return  was  also  given,  on 
the  same  authority,  of  the  proportion  of  bad 
characters  to  the  population:— In  the 
tropolitan  police  district  it  was  one  to 
eighty-nine,  in  Liverpool  one  to  forty-fivej 
in  Kingston- upon- Hull  one  to  sixty-four, 
in  Bath  one  to  thirty-seven,  in  the  county 
and  dty  of  Bristol  one  to  thirty -one,  and  iii 
Newcastle  one  to  twenty-seven.  It  was 
also  staled,  that  prostitution  was  as  great 
in  London  as  in  Paris.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  central  society  of  educa- 
tion states — 

"  Yoni  commiltee  are  fully  persuaded,  that 
to  the  want  of  education  is  to  be  chiefly  at- 
tnbuted  the  great  increase  of  criminals,  and 
cansMneoUy  of  cost  to  the  countiv,  namely, 
1ntw«T«^Hilft«iDQQttot«ni  udwhUt  tho 


(be  committals  had  increased  four 

He  felt  satisfied,  that  the  religiotti  edu< 
cation,  as  given  in  this  countiT,  wu  not 
lufficient.  As  an  instance  of  thu  he  would 
refer  to  the  state  of  those  parishes  in  wbidi 
the  ignorant  imposter  Thorn  had  obtained 
so  many  followers,  natnely,  Heme  Hill, 
Dunkirk,  and  Bougbton.  The  inbabitaiitt 
of  those  villages  were  induced  to  belien, 
that  Thom  was  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
lagine,  that  disobedience  of  bis  mandates 
Duld  entail  on  them  eternal  damnadon. 
It  appeared,  that  he  gave  them  the  sacra- 
ment, anointed  himself  and  them  with 
ml,  and  told  them  that  no  bullet  could  toneh 
them.  He  showed  them  the  marks  of  the 
nails,  and  assured  them  if  tfaey  doubted 
that,  he  should  call  them  to  judgmenL  He 
threatened  also  to  rain  fire  and  brimitone 
on  them  if  they  left  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  blessed  the  little  children  that  were 
brought  to  bitn.  This  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  beautiful  country  in  which  there  was  do 
bo8:^ity  to  the  Poor-laws,  where  the  pea- 
santry had  good  wages,  and  where  the 
poor-ratet  were  comparattTely  low.     The 


"AtHenie-hill  thera  were  fifty-one  families, 
in  which  there  were  (brty-flve  above  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  of  them  eleven  could  read  and 
writs,  and  twenty-one  conld  do  so  very  imper> 
feclly,  and  the  remainder  not  at  alt.  There  were 
117  children  under  that  age,  and  of  thew 
forty-two  were  at  school ;  most  of  them  made 
little  or  no  progress,  and  they  were  genenilly 
taken  away  at  an  early  period  bv  their  parents. 
Many  of  the  children,  who  bad  been  two  years 
at  school,  were  frequently  found  nnable  to 
read.  The  reading  of  the  children  in  these 
schools  was  confined  to  the  New  Testament. 
Manj  of  those  who  had  been  educated  stated, 
that  they  could  read  the  Testament  once,  bat 
that  they  could  not  do  so  now.  It  was  found, 
that  the  Sunday  schools  were  insufficient,  at 
the  children  could  never  be  brought  to  connect 
what  they  learned  in  schools  with  their  prao 
tice  in  life,  and  remained  as  idle,  mischevons, 
and  vicious  as  before.  In  Dunkirk  there  were 
113  children;  ten  of  them  could  read  and 
write,  thirteen  could  do  so  a  little,  and  the 
remainder  could  not  do  so  at  all.  In  Bough- 
Ion  there  were  119  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  thirty-two  attended  school.  Only 
seven  attended  school  where  writing  was 
taught;  the  remainder  only  went  to  a  Sunday 
school.  These  facts  prove,  that  merely  religi- 
ous instruction  of  the  kind  obtained  by  these 
villagers  was  not  of  itself  luHicient  lo  nt  men 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  society." 

It  was  shown  by  the  forc^lng  Btate> 
menta,  that  the  majority  lud  bwi  at  Suit" 
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of  Dttk»i6eld,  1|  per  cent,  and  of  Liver- 
pod»  15peroeiit.  Taking  the  whole  of 
the  working  population  of  that  large  town, 
20  per  cent,  lived  in  cellars,  or  in  round 
numbers,  31,000  persons  so  resided,  out 
of  a  population  of  230,000.  The  report  he 
bad  just  referred  to,  stated, 

^  That  the  ereat  proportion  of  the  inhabited 
cellars  were  dark,  damp,  confined,  ill-venti- 
lated, and  dirty.  The  numbers  residing  in 
each  cellar  varied  from  four  to  seventeen.  As 
in  many  (perhaps  in  the  majoritv  of  cases), 
there  are  only  two  beds  to  a  family  of  five  or 
six  persons,  of  both  sexes,  the  inconveniences 
and  evils  which  most  arise  from  this  deficiency 
of  accomodation  are  too  obvious  to  require 
farther  remarks" 

This  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  there  was 
much  additional  evidence  to  show  a  similar 
state  of  things  in  other  places.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  report  of  the  Central  So- 
ciety of  Education,  it  was  stated,  that  out 
of  sixty-six  families  in  Norfolk,  in  twenty- 
four  instances,  the  whole  of  the  children 
occupied  the  same  bed-rooms  as  their 
parents,  and  in  thirty-six,  boys  were  not 
separated  from  girls.  It  also  appeared, 
that  in  Dukenfield,  Staleybridge,  and 
Ashton,  there  were  2,057  families,  in  which 
more  than  three,  and  less  than  four  per- 
sons slept  in  one  bed ;  632  families,  in 
which  more  than  four,  and  less  than  five 
persons  were  similarly  situated ;  180 
families,  in  which  more  than  five,  and  less 
than  six,  and  330  families,  in  which  more 
than  six  persons  slept  in  one  bed.  The 
children  m  most  of  these  families  were 
employed  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  places.  From  the  same  report, 
be  found  that  the  number  of  beer  shops, 
public  houses,  &c.,  in  Bury,  was  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  every  122  persons,  in 
Ashton  one  to  every  113  persons,  in  Staley- 
bridge  one  to  every  200,  and  in  Duken- 
field one  to  every  254  persons.  In  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers,  the  following 
striking  facts  were  stated  by  one  of  the 
witnesses: — 

**  I  have  seen  human  degradation  in  some 
of  its  worst  phases,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  bat  I  can  advisedly  say,  that  I  did 
not  believe,  until  I  visited  the  wvnds  of  Glas- 
Bow«  that  so  large  an  amount  of  filth,  crime, 
ry,  and  disease  congregated  in  one  spot 
•ij  civilised  country." 

h  tte  want  of  educatioa  of  the 


working  classes  wis  stdldni^j  maoifcrt  m 
the  strikes  tbat  took  place,  which  geocnDf 
arose  firom  a  gnm  ignonuioe  of  the  lam 
which  TegahBit&l  the  rate  of  wage^,  and  Os 
interests  of  the  labourers.  It  often  h^ 
pened,  that  50  men  in  a  manufhctory  coa- 
pelled  1,500  to  stop  woxk.  The  best  pnl 
workmen  were  often  the  movers  and  insli* 
gators  to  these  strikes,  but  the  inevitaUe 
efiect  was  to  abate  all  motive  to  pre-emi* 
nent  skill.  They  were  often  dizectei 
against  the  employment  of  machinery,  hot 
machinery  genendly  led  to  an  inciesnd 
demand  for  the  manufactured  article,  and 
thus  an  increased  number  of  workmen  wen 
employed,  and  the  amount  of  waoes  wsi 
increased.  By  strikes,  however,  ue  con- 
sumption of  goods  was  diminished,  and 
wages  were  ultimately  reduced.  On  tUi 
subject,  the  following  striking  evidence  sf 
to  the  efiects  of  one  of  these  strikes  WM 

fiven  before  a  Committee  of  the   . 
t  related  to  a  strike  in  the  man  ui 
at  Preston,  which  lasted  from    OeCober^ 
1836,  to  Februaiy,  1887 : — 

"  While  the  turn-out  lasted,  the  opealiiw 
generally  wandered  about  the  streets  withost 
any  definite  object.  Seventy-five  peisdil 
were  brought  before  the  magistrates  and  wit' 
victed  of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  condad; 
twelve  were  imprisoned  and  held  Co  biil'ftt 
assaults ;  and  at>out  twenty  young 
came  prostitutes,  of  whom  more  than 
are  still  so,  and  also  two  of  them  have 
been  transported  for  theft.  Three  peison 
also  believed  to  have  died  of  starvation ;  Ht 
less  than  five  thousand  must  have  snWil 
from  hunger  and  cold ;  and  in  almosi  gfM 
family  the  grater  part  of  the  wmnngmfftA 
and  household  furniture  vras  [WHfusi,  '  Is 
nine  houses  out  of  ten  consideiaUe  afiMsaf 
rent  were  due,  and  out  of  the  sum  of  IgfOOL 
deposited  in  the  savings  bank^  by  abgBitsili^ 
spmners oroverlookers,  900f.  was  vnthdrai^n 
the  course  of  three  months,  and  most  of  ttte 
who  could  get  credit  got  into  debt  vriH  ** 
shopkeepers.  The  trade  of  the  tew*^  «-^^  - 
severely — many  of  the  small  shopke^,^, 
nearly  ruined,  and  some  compkfidx  vr  "^ 

Again,  the  evils  of  the  want  of  ia«r—>  - 
were  (manifest  when  the  moral  aSK      ^^^ 
ous  condition  of  the  people  was  r^^MckF 
On  this  point,  he  would  refer  to  tfir  ^^ 
deuce  that  had  been  eiven  as  to  Aft  e^-^^ 
who  were  generally  Uie  inmates  of  j^iL- 
and  bouses  of  correction.    It  was  ■ttfit 
a  late  meeting  of  ihe  British  Wt^   ^'^-^ 
School  Society  at  Cheltenham^  ^,    ^. 

Clair  a   depute  ii*"ifrni«'nf'  -«•'     a.^      . 

of  Gloucester 

«Tbattwo-th -    -  -, 
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imf  idiocilf,  and  won  in  the  habit  of  at-    tbli  defect  is  tlie 


tending  church,  and  ranit  of  them  trlu) 
eoald  read,  read  and  pos«eMed  onlj  religious 
taooki.  K)  that  not  onlf  the  iiutnictitm  th^ 
neei*ed,  hut  the  onlj  kind  they  had  aaj 
opportunity  of  jraining,  wa«  wholly  of  a 
religtoui  eait.  Inere  wai  a  similar  general 
defect  of  education  throughout  the  country. 
For  initance.  In  Mancheiter,  in  1834  and 
1885  there  were  933  achooU,  and  56,18S 
nbolan,  being  Iwenty.two  per  cent,  of  the 
MHiktion,  and  of  theie  were  29,.539  who 
osljrreeeivGd  Sunday  tuition.  In  Liverpool, 
in  the  wnie  yean,  there  were  766  ichooli, 
in  which  there  were  33,183  scholar*,  being 
fourteen  43-100  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
and  of  theie  3,710  received  only  Sunday 
tuition.  In  Salford  there  were  211  ichooli, 
and  13,838  acholara,  being  twenty-three 
43.100  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  of 
tbeie  6,344  received  only  Sunday-iehool 
taition.  In  York  them  were  150  ichools 
and  S,391  icholan,  making  nineteen  97- 
100  per  rent,  of  the  population,  and  of 
theao  842  recdved  Sundny-ichool  initni^ 
tion  only.  In  Bury  there  were  79  schooli 
and  .'i,7S7  icholars,  making  twenty-eight 
69-100  per  cent,  of  tho  population,  and  of 
theK  3,102  attended  Sunday -Kboola  only. 
In  Ncwcutle  forty-nine  out  of  every  100 
of  the  youthful  population  between  the 
ago*  of  llvo  and  fifteen,  did  not  Teceive  any 
inalruction  whatever.  At  Gateibead  12j 
of  the  juvenile  population  nttendod  ichooli. 
In  aevcnteen  of  the  chief  tuwni  in  thii 
country,  the  nreragc  of  thow  who  received 
iattf  InKruction  wof  only  one  in  twelve  ; 
while  in  Manchester  the  pronuition  was 
only  one  in  35,  while,  according  to  the 
boncludnn  ho  liail  arrived  at,  it  ought  to  be 
nne  in  eight.  The  result  was,  that  there 
were  3,000,000  of  children  in  Kngland  to 
be  KUppliad  with  inntruntinn.  half  of  whom 
were  left  in  a  state  of  complete  igno- 
rance. The  population  of  children  under 
fifteen  woM  about  4,000,000,  deducting 
thoeo  under  two  yeara  about  500,000;  there 
were  3,500,000  to  attend  school,  and  from 
tkiinumltcr  500,000  ihould  be  deducted  as 
receiving  private  instruetion.  Taking  the 
nlums  m  other  oiuntriei,  it  appeared,  that 
in  the  United  State*  in  eleven  States  the 
educatkm  was  one  ont  of  Ave;  in  seven 
otht-r  Slates  one  nut  of  six;  in  thttv 
Other*  one  out  of  seven  ;  iu  two  one  out  of 
eight,  and  in  two  otlion>,  one  out  of  ten  ; 
while  in  England  and  Scotland  the  propor- 
tion was  ai  one  in  eleven  ;  in  Lombardy  it 
one  in  twelve ;  in  France  one  in 
The  evila  that    resulted  fiom 


people  were  obvioua  in  the  extent  to  wkU 
nnmeroni  depredations,  petty  thef^  tol 
misdemeanoun  were  canied ;  mbA  Aot 
were  often  carried  to  mob  an  extent  «  |g 
put  a  stop  to  cultivatimi  and  trading  ■ 
many  places.  In  1S3C,  700,000£.  werefai 
in  Liverpool  In  depredatioon.  T*be  amm 
of  this  state  of  things  did  not  atiw  fnm 
want.  One  of  the  duef  eausei  ww  ths 
want  of  steadiness  in  early  ocenpetioB^  fa 
the  want  of  this  was  one  of  the  laM 
powerful  temptations  to  a  career  of  riiw^ 
instead  of  a  career  of  industry.  The  efctt 
of  prisons  on  early  delinquenta  waa  im^ 
striking.  Mr.  Chesterton,  the  eoreraorif 
Cold -bath-fields  prison  stated,  that  ncviy 
in  almost  all  cases  of  juvenile  oSfaBea 
there  was  an  tgnorance  of  religion  whU 
amounted  to  almost  perfect  tiliallii  mmb 
The  eSecu  of  this  ignorance  on  lOCKif 
were,  that  there  were  large  inaues  of  lbs 
population  either  Bctuall^  in  the  conn^ 
sion  of  crime,  or  preparing  fhr  it,  Thoe 
wu  also  an  envy  and  desire  of  eDJoyraent, 
which  led  to  enarnious  abuses  !□  the  varioM 
relations  of  society ;  that  the  ioatteotisi 
or  the  upper  classes  led  to  the  diaaocittkn 
of  the  lower  classes  from  them,  and  tlwT 
were  ol^en  induced  to  adopt  Chartism  ana 
infidelity.  In  other  countriei,  the  •tateof 
things  was  very  different,  for  robberiet  wHi 
scarcelv  ever  heard  of,  and  Pruuia  wti 
marked  as  a  country,  almost  a  fine  coantrj 
in  tbis  respect,  for  a  traveller  to  put 
through.  In  a  recent  volume  of  Traveb 
y,  published  by  Mr,  Chamben 
entitled,  "  The  Tour  of  an  Engliih  Tti- 
veller  in  1837,"  it  was  stated,  "  I  hiva 
not  seen  three  individnalt  drunk  in  Qo- 
many  in  three  months."  Again,  It  wtl 
slated  in  the  same  work, 

Tlie  Catholic  churches,  in  both  the  towis 

villages,  are  croirded  by  wonbippen  ^ 

Ave  o'clock  in  the  morning,  not  only  oa  im^ 

days,  but  on  week  days,  and  the  priestt  vt 

in  attendance  to  perform  tbair  dutinatlM 

In  Switzerland,  also,  there  waaa  siBiki 
ibslinence  from  wine.  Tn  that  conntir 
here  was  a  perfect  Treedom  in  trade,  aMJ 
I  constant  attendance  ..         —  - 

religion,  and  a  morality  superior,  i 

to  that  of  any  other  community  ; 

a  feelioff  of  equality  prevailed  belwi 

rich  ana  the  poor  as  : 

sides,   the   common    I 

consisted  the  tnie  i 

the  bounden  duty  oi  . 
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«nd  (o  the  existiog  stale  of  igoorance 
among  the  lower  classes  in  the  country, 
which  was  productive  of  so  frightful  an 
amount  of  crime.  Nine-tenths  of  the  in- 
mates of  prisons  throughout  the  country 
were  unable  to  read.  The  very  fact,  that 
they  enacted  laws  and  inflicted  punish* 
ments  on  those  who  violated  them,  proved 
that  (heir  first  care  should  be,  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  knowledge,  the  health, 
and  the  morals  of  the  people.  They  had 
heard  much  of  the  voluntary  system  ;  but 
lie  would  ask,  had  that  system  been  suc- 
cessful P  What  were  its  fruits,  and  what 
was  the  harvest  which  had  been  reaped 
from  it  ?  It  was  well  known,  that  no 
advantage  whatever  had  sprung  from  the 
schools  founded  on  the  voluniary  prin- 
ciple, and  yet  it  was  said  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  meddle  with  it :  but  they 
should  check  that  cliarity  which  ^^as  the 
natural  impulse  of  the  heart.  But  if  the 
voluntary  system  had  been  good,  why  had 
it  been  abandoned  in  the  case  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  the  police,  and  innumerable  other 
instances  which  he  might  mention  ?  It 
was,  because  the  voluntary  system  of  edu- 
cation did  not  work  well,  that  he  wished  to 
see  an  organised  system  substituted  for  it. 
He  was  anxious  to  sec  schools  established 
where  every  one  would  be  entitled  to  in- 
struction as  a  right  conferred  by  law,  and 
this  too,  without  reference  to  religion.  In 
the  present  schools,  it  was  evident  that 
Roman  Catholics  could  not  be  educated, 
bat  then  it  was  not  because  they  did  not 
read  the  Bible.  It  was  a  fact  not  to  be 
contradicted,  that  editions  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  sanctioned  by  the 
prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
had  been  diffused  throughout  Ireland.  The 
noble  Lord  (Stanley)  had  asserted,  that 
universal  education  had  always  been  con- 
ducted under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Church,  and  for  this  he  quoted  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Henry  4th, 
and  the  opinion  of  Lord  Holt  in  1701. 
It  was  true,  that  in  Catholic  times,  the 
education  of  the  people  in  this,  and  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  Church,  but  for  his  pur- 
pose  the  noble  Lord  might  have  adduced 
slroneer  authority  than  he  had  advanced. 
The  Council  of  Latern  would  furnish  much 
more  conclusive  evidence  in  bis  fafour, 
tod  the  doctrine  of  the  Couocii  of  Latern 
WM  tttbaequentlvGonfirmed  bj  the  Coon* 
cil  of  Trent.  This  doctfio^  hod  been 
embodied  in  the  law  of  faolli  bahnd  aiod, 


Scotland ;  and  in  Ireland  it  was  carried 
out  in  a  remarkable  way  in  the  diocesan 
and  parochial  schools.  But  was  there  any 
one  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  such  a 
state  of  things  was  peculiar  to  the  then 
state  of  society,  and  could  have  no  refer* 
ence  to  the  present  times  ?  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  in  the  feudal  times edocation 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  for 
in  those  days  there  were  none  capable  of 
affording  instruction  but  the  members  of 
the  Church.  It  was  not  fair,  however,  to 
infer,  that  because  formerly  the  Church 
had  the  management  of  education,  it 
should  also  have  the  exclusive  management 
of  it  at  the  present  period,  when  learned 
professions,  and  learning  generally,  had  a 
distinct  and  separate  existence.  God  for- 
bid that  he  should  oppose  the  proper  in- 
terference of  the  Church  in  the  religious 
education  of  those  who  belonged  to  her 
flock  ;  but  he  could  not  go  the  length  of 
confiding  to  her  management  and  direc- 
tion the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious 
education  of  the  country.  He  would  n«k 
those  who  wished  the  clergy  to  have  the 
sole  direction  of  education  in  this  country, 
did  it  follow,  that  because  a  clergyman 
was  competent  to  instruct  in  religious 
matters,  he  was  equally  competent  to  afford 
instruction  in  mathematic8,or  in  other  col- 
lateral branches  of  learning  ?  But  if  the 
Church  of  England  laid  down  the  position, 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  sole  manager  of  the 
education  of  the  country,  it  laid  claim  to  a 
power  which  it  could  not  maintain,  and 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  it 
would  be  impossible  it  could  possess.  If 
it  made  such  a  claim  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  the  national  Church,  they  should 
first  understand  what  the  word  *^  national " 
meant.  The  claim  might  be  tenable  if  the 
Church  was  the  Church  of  the  entire  na- 
tion, but  unless  that  could  be  shown,  he 
apprehended  that  any  such  claim  should 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  Church  had  no 
right,  and  could  claim  no  right,  over  those 
who  had  no  sort  of  communion  with  her. 
He  had  already  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  two  societies  so  often  alluded  to  in  the 
debate.  He  objected  to  their  system,  be- 
cause under  it  the  distribution  of  the  foods 
was  calculated  to  serve  the  richer  districts 
in  a  most  no  just  ratio,  as  compared  with 
the  poorer  districts.  He  likewise  objected 
to  it,  becaase  it  failed  to  establish  a  plan 
for  seeuriog  efficient  teachers.  It  was  not 
sufficient  to  say  thet  a  certain  sum  of 
money  was  to  be  given  to  certain  schools. 
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Tha  very  esieiice,  tbe  rery  mind  of  ttie ' 
■cbool  wai  in  the  teacher ;  and  any  lystem 
propoied  foi  tbe  country  ^nerally,  would 
be  exceedingly  deficient  if  it  did  not  adopt 
tome  mean)  for  lecuring  that  nunt  easen- 
lial  advanUge.  He  alio  thought  it  moit 
necexary  to  establish  inapectorB,  Those 
npoD  whom  the  responsibility  would  rest, 
for  the  moment  tbe  House  granted  a  sum 
of  money  that  respoasibility  would  arise, 
would  nerer  be  able  to  account  for  the 
proper  application  of  that  money  without 
the  aid  of  inspectors.  What  appeared  to 
him  best  for  this  country,  ai  for  every 
Other,  was  to  unite  the  two  great  powers 
^the  central  power  and  the  local  power  ; 
the  first  for  transmitting  and  taking  care 
of  the  funds ;  the  latter  for  seeing  that 
they  were  justly  applied.  Such  was  the 
system  acted  on,  be  might  say,  over  the 
civilized  globe.  It  had  been  adopted  in 
Greece  immediately  after  the  revolution  ; 
it  had  existed  in  Naples  since  tbe  year 
1806;  it  had  been  established  in  Rome 
under  Leo  12tb;  in  Tuscany  at  a  still 
earlier  period  ;  in  the  confederated  repub< 
lie*  of  Switzerland — all  had  boards,  mi- 
nisiera  of  instruction,  councils,  and  local 
coromitteei.  France,  by  the  law  of  1 834, 
htd  adopted  it ;  it  was  in  use  in  every  one 
of  the  sUtes  of  Germany,  from  1802  to 
1834;  in  Russia  it  had  advanced,  stage 
after  stage,  to  its  present  excellence  and 
eSdencyi  Sweden  had  her  local  board) 
and  committees;  Denmark  her  councils, 
ipspectors,  and  secretaries :  in  Holland, 
ai  the  House  was  aware,  and  even  in  the 
atatei  of  America,  had  such  a  system  been 
adopted  with  success.  In  a  report  on  the 
atate  of  education  in  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
the  reporter  stated — 

*  Tn  the  first  place,  the  experience  of  those 
states,  whose  aystemi  I  have  exsn 
commends  very  clearly,  that  popular  education 
be  taken  under  Iegislali»e  palronage  --'  "- 
trol.  It  cauDOl  be  denied,  tbut  in  s( 
legislative  effort  has  not  been  crowned  wilh  all 
tbe  success  desired  ;  yet  it  is  also  true, 
the  general  diSiuion  of  eduesiion  has  nevei 
been  effected  ia  any  ase  or  country,  excepi 
by  goveramental  aid  aua  direction." 

Aod  again,  ia  more  detail — 

"  If  every  parent  In  the  State  could  anii 
vovid  educate  his  children,  and  educate  theih 
wall,  nothing  nore  could  be  desired.  But  a> 
it  is  essaolial  to  the  well-beiiiR  of  society,  thai 
all  its  intellectual  capital  sbould  be  eraplorad. 
if  any  mambcr  of  the  connion  hmily  caanoi 
•doeaw  his  diildran,  he  shmtd  bt  asattad : 
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f  any  could,  but  w31  oot,  ther  sbootd  bai» 

pelled  to  it,  by  authority  or  ioducemant :" — 

That  was  from  America,  not  Pnusia'— 

"  If  all  or  any  are  disposed  to  do  it,  bat  Is 


iperfeclly,  they  should  be  ove 
The  great  object  of  legislative  euperintendaes 
iherefore,  is,  to  see  that  all  the  children  in 
.ociety  are  educated,  and  educated  well,  "nal 
iiese  enda  cannot  be  attained  without  At 
Jirection  of  Government,  is  demonatr«ble  inm 
the  experience  of  New  York,  shown  in  18t6, 
^*hen  the  Legislature  assumed  the  control  sf 
public  schools,  the  nnmber  of  children  wm 
-eported  at  140,000 ;  whereaa,  at  tbe  present 
lime,  it  cannot  fall  short  of  half  a  million." 

His  great  object  was  to  have,  if  poaiUile, 
%n  united  system  of  education  ;  but,  do 
matter  what  happened,  to  have  edacadoo. 
The  Government  plan  had  been  objected 
to,  because,  as  it  was  said,  it  would  unite 
the  different  sects  in  the  same  scboola.  He 
had  seen  no  proof  whatever  of  any  neb 
intention.  The  Government  only  required 
that  the  children  should  be  united  to  n- 
ceive  secular  instruction,  but  that  religioM 
instruction  sbould  be  given  apart.  Be 
could  not  see,  therefore,  what  difficnUj 
there  was  in  the  way  of  religious  inrtn^ 
tioD,  or  bow  it  would  be  in  the  alighlMt 
degree  changed  or  inteifered  with,  aalm 
the  scheme  which  had  been  propoaed.  b 
had  frequently  been  ackuowledged— oaj; 
it  was  now  received  asa  matter  univerMn 
admitted,  that  the  Protestant  Tenioo  i 
the  Hoiy  ■'^griptures  contained  DumeiOM 
faults  and,  ^  f^rfections ;  would  it  not  thaa 
be  much  pubiishf')'''  *^^  Ca^olic  dhU 
should  bSk^-ifuu  at  school  to  read  aoM 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  or  even  extracit 
from  a  version  of  the  Bible,  rather  tlua 
that  he  should  receive  no  religioua  inatne> 
tion  whatever  ?  Gentlemen  who  took  a 
different  view  of  this  great  and  importaat 
subject  from  that  which  he  entertained 
were  much  in  the  habit  of  anticipatiB| 
most  alarming  evils  from  the  practical  uh 
plication  of  those  principle*  of  popuat 
education,  of  which  he  had  ever  been  dit 
humble  but  earnest  advocate.  Nov,  if 
these  evils  were  so  likely  to  occur  in  Ea^ 
land,  he  desired  to  know  why  it  happtmad 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  to  be  (tniad 
in  Prussia,  m  Holland,  or  in  the  Uaital 
States  of  America.  The  itats  of  public 
morals  in  those  parts  of  tbe  world  wuaa^ 
as  the  people  of  this  countrT  migfatw^ 
detire  to  see  established  in  tbtir  own,  and 
ha  did  not  beaitate  to  irapnte  thaVavpariai 
oMitiod  to  « inperior  wpnn  of  |!Opa(« 
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educatioD.    Amongst  the  obiections  urged 
agaiDBt  the  syitem  of  which  he  was  a  sup- 
porter, there  was  this,  that  it  tended  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  religions  ascend- 
ancy of  theCathoIicChurch  :  hedisbelieved 
utterly  that  it  had  any  such  tendency.  He 
appealed  to  the  statements  of  facts  already 
before  Parliament,  and  within  the  reach 
of  every  Member  of  that  House,  to  bear 
him  out  in  the  assertion,  that  the  system 
had  not  the  least  tendency  towards  any 
such  result.     If  for  a  moment  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  followed  by  such  conse- 
quences, he    sincerely  declared    that    it 
should  receive  no  support  from  him.     He 
was  not  opposed  to  Protestant  ascendancy 
further  than  he  was  opposed  to  the  ascen- 
dancy of  any  particular  class  of  religion- 
ists.    He  was  opposed  to  any  species  of 
ascendancy.    He  was  as  little  favourable 
to  Catholic  as  he  was  to  Protestant  as- 
cendancy.    There  was  no  effort  which  he 
conld  make — there  was  hardly  a  sacrifice 
which  he  should  consider  too  great,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  anything  so  much 
to  be  deprecated  as  the  ascendancy,  in  a 
religfious  point  of  view,  of  either  the  one 
party  or  the  other ;  but  it  was  in  the  con- 
fident belief,  that  the  great  ends  of  edu- 
cation could  be  fully  and  completely  at- 
tained, without  in  the  least  promoting  the 
ascendancy  of  any  class  in  the  community 
that  he  ventured  earnestly  to  press  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  the  children  of  the  people  whom 
they  represented  a  sound,  a  practical,  and 
religious  education  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  religious,  protected  from  the 
dictation  in  matters  of  faith,  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  community.    It  was  impos- 
sible to  look  abroad  without  being  sensible 
of  the    fact,  that  there  was,    in    eeery 
quarter  of  the  country,  a  deplorable  want 
of  education — he  might  say,  of  almost 
every  species  of  useful  instruction ;  but  he 
ventured  to  hope  that  the  time  was  at 
hand,  when  this  stain  and  reproach  would 
be  wiped  away.    If  they  refused  their  as- 
sent to  the  present  scheme,  it  would  be 
soon  impossible  to  resist,  with  civilisation 
making  such  rapid  strides  throughout  the 
g^at  European  family.   The  cause  should 
advance;  it  was  a  righteous  and  a  just 
cause;  and,  feeling  confident  in  its  future 
suceess,  he  would  strike  the  earth  like  Ga- 
lileo^ and  say  it  still  went  on. 

Mr.  Colquhottn  observed,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not,  whether  they  would  take  any 
ptrtiedar  step  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
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the  ascendancy  of  the  Established  Church, 
but  whether  tney  would  abandon  a  system 
which  had  worked  well  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  new  system,  which  was  alien 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  If,  as  was 
alleged,  the  Board  possessed  the  power  of 
introducing  those  extensive  changes,  they 
might  do  so  at  any  time,  and  it  was  per- 
fectly natural,  so  long  as  the  Board  pos- 
sessed the  enormous  discretionary  power 
of  making  such  changes,  that  the  people 
of  England  should  regard  them  with  a 
salutary  jealousy.  These  vie  s  of  his  were 
supported  by  the  authority  of  one  who 
was  a  Dissenter,  a  voluntary  and  a  liberal; 
he  alluded  to  Mr.  Dunn,  the  Secretary  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who 
said, 

**  Why  should  we  betake  ourselves  to  mea- 
sures so  foreign  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  nation — so  liable  to  abuse,  tending  so 
directly  to  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies  ?  The 
enslaving  of  public  sentiment  is  a  question  I 
confess  myself  utterly  unable  to  answer.  I 
can  discover  no  imaginable  reason  why  we 
should  thus  toss  at  the  feet  of  any  Grovemment 
an  amount  of  moral  influence,  the  possession 
of  which,  under  some  circumstances,  might 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  liberties/' 

Why  should  they,  who  sat  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  not  follow  the  course  which 
to  their  judgments  seemed  best,  when  so 
far  from  being  condemned,  it  was  sup* 
ported  by  one  who  was  a  liberal,  a  volun- 
tary, and  Dissenter.  The  central  society 
proceeded  upon  the  avowed  object  of  esta- 
blishing a  system  not  sectarian  ;  neverthe- 
less he  admitted  that  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  be  quite  certain  as  to  what  were  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  Central  society, 
since,  in  imitation  of  very  high  authority, 
they  agreed  to  leave  many  of  their  ques- 
tions open  questions.  It  would  seem,  that 
each  member  of  that  association  acted,  in 
many  cases,  quite  independently  of  his 
fellow- members,  or  at  least  claimed  the 
right  to  do  so ;  hence  it  was  not  unaptly 
called  Liberty-hall ;  but  he  concluded  he 
should  be  justified  in  assuming,  that  the 
secretary  of  that  body,  and  the  editor  of 
the  publication  which  they  patronised, 
might  be  held  to  speak  pretty  nearly  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  body.  Mr.  Duppa 
declared  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  separate  secular  from 
religious  instruction.  He  said,  ^'  to  effect 
this  object  it  is  only  necessary,  that  in- 
struction of  a  purely  scientific  character 
should  be  separated  from  that  which  is 
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reugioas."  Mr.  Simpson  informtd  ihem 
that  children  were  educated  at  the  Na- 
tional Scboolt  from  the  as^s  of  two  years 
to  fourteen.  *' The  Bible,**  he  nid, 
"  should  not  be  taosrht  from  two  to 
fourteen.  Masters  should  be  dismissed 
for  meddling  wiih  the  subject  of  revealed 
relffion.  I  would  prohibit  the  teacher 
from  any  reference  in  his  lessons  to  Chris- 
tian doctrinea  or  Christian  history.  The 
Bible  had  better  not  be  placed  in  the 
aecalar  sehool  at  all.  Without  this  we 
ifaal]  never  carry  into  effect  a  system  of 
national  education/'  These  were  the 
sentiments  plainly  avowed  by  Mr.  Simp- 
son. He  would  ask  the  House  was  it  not 
too  much  to  require  that  he  and  those  who 
thoug;ht  with  him  should  abandon  the 
opinions  which  they  held  last  year,  merely 
because  others  had  given  up  theirs — that 
they  shonld  join  in  denouncing  now  those 
principles  in  conducting  the  education  of 
the  coontry  which  they  had  formerly  given 
fhetr  consent  to  when  supported  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite?  who  had  strongly 
departed  from  the  wise  course  in  which 
last  year  he  had  earnestly  engaged.  There 
had  been  a  great  change  in  his  conduct. 
[Lord  John  Rutnll  **  None  whatever."] 
He  repeated,  that  the  noble  Lord  and  ihe 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  did  by  no  means 
hold  the  same  sentiments  in  the  present 
year,  that  they  had  done  in  the  last.  On 
that  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons, 
he  should  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  short  extract 
from  a  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last.     It  was  in  these  words : — 

''The  great  defect  of  English  education  is 
the  total  want  of  a  national  ort^anizition. 
There  is  not,  a«  in  all  continental  countrieii,  a 
Minister  and  Council  of  Instruction — wander- 
ing Voluntary  system  of  instruction.  If  the 
•State  Is  to  toucli  our  public  schools  at  all,  she 
must  do  U  through  a  proper  department — no 
more  grant-f,  or  a  Minister  and  Council  through 
which  Ihey  are  to  come.  Difficulties  there  mav 
be  but  none  which  good  sense  and  strong  will 
may  not  beat  down.  There  is  no  possible 
reason  whv  Gorernment  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
liind  should  not  act  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  Is 
a  Home  Secretary  here  of  shorter  arms  and 
poorer  coura<{0  than  a  Chief  Secretary  there? 
A  letter  of  instruction  may  fairly  anticipate 
an  act  of  Parliament.  What  wc  want  Is  the 
organizatloB — a  board  of  education  for  Eng- 
land." 

Tlirso  were  the  sentimonta  of  the  hon. 
fSenllrmnn;  what  difl  ihr  nnhlc  Lord  dot 
In  Tebrunry  out  camr  IiIh  letter  of  inslruC' 


tions ;  in  April,  the  Natsaual  Bond  an 
constituted,  foHowing  atep  by  atep  noa 
marvellously  the  iDatmcikma  of  toe  » 
ciety .  The  next  step  was  tba  ereetioa  sf i 
normal  seminary,  lliia,  alao,  waa  inna* 
ated  by  the  noble  Lord  into  ona  of  ka 
schemes.  And  what  waa  the  end  which 
the  Central  Society  had  in  view?  Tbs 
hon.  Gentleman  had  to-nrght  pietty  stroog- 
ly  intimated  that  the  object  waa  to  pm 
the  board  full  inspection  and  control  ova 
all  the  schools  in  the  conntry,  and  thereb? 
oblige  them  to  alter  their  ayatem  acconf* 
ing  as  they  should  think  proper  to  aaggoL 
He  had  stated,  that  tbia  board  did  oot 
^ive  satisfaction  to  the  Churcb  of  Ear- 
la  nd,  the  Wesleyan  Method  iats,  or  the  gnsK 
body  of  Dissenters  ;  but  did  it  give  penas- 
nent  satisfaction  to  the  Genlkemea  of  lis 
Central  Board  itself?  No  snob  thiaf; 
It  was  merely  to  be  preparatory.  Tkf 
represented  the  Board  of  Privy  Coavi 
as  overloaded  with  busineaa,  oot  pui 
nent  in  their  constitution,  and  liitW  vtmi 
in  systems  of  instruction,  and  atttdf 
unfit  to  superintend  the  national  edac^ 
tion.  But  the  Central  Society  did  art 
wish  the  noble  Lord  all  at  once  to  gmp 
at  entire  domination  over  national  ada- 
cation ;  but  by  and  by  a  propoaal  vorid 
be  made  for  appointing  three  prndmrn- 
missioners,  at  a  noble  and  learned  Laid 
suggested  in  another  place,  witb  powan 
more  absolute  even  than  tboae  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissionera  —  poweia  to 
visit  every  school  in  Englantly  to  aata^ 
lish  what  was  called  a  national 
school  in  every  parish »  and  compel 
child,  from  two  to  fourteen  yearaof  i 
to  attend  them.  It  was  perfectly  obvioai^ 
then,  that  we  were  now  entering  npoa  Iki 
Brst  step  of  the  plan,  as  developed  both 
in  the  publications  of  the  Central  8eciaiyt 
and  in  the  elaborate  evidence  given  bafat 
that  committee,  of  which  the  hon« 
tieman  was  Chairman, and  the  Hoiiaei 
be  prepared  for  the  reaulfa.  The 
FiOrd,  the  .Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  iha 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  tried  the  ether 
night  to  pereuade  them  that  their  feara  aa 
to  the  resulta  of  thii  system  were  ehiaafifell 
for  that,  in  fact»  it  waa  only  a  raiKrHMi. 
to  the  old  aystcm,  which  had  lieaQ  in  M**. 
ration  for  the  bet  lix  yMrat  Bnt«  mV 
were  indeed  so,  if  '  're  ria  na  iMkMr 
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the  motion  of  his  noble  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lancashire,  for  this  Board 
of  Privy  Council^  so  long  as  it  existed, 
would  possess  great  powers  and  great  dis- 
cretion,  which  it  might  abuse!  All  he 
asked  was^  that  they  should  revert  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Treasury.  But 
were  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Board  of 
Privy  Council  really  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Treasury  ?  They  were  as  different  at 
possible.  The  rules  of  the  Treasury  se- 
cured to  the  country  the  guarantee  of  two 
established  societies,  both  for  the  charac- 
ter and  permanence  of  the  schools  to 
which  money  was  voted ;  but,  under  the 
Board  of  Privy  Council,  any  school, 
however  recommended,  whether  they  had 
ascertained  its  character  or  not,  whatever 
that  character  might  be,  whether  it  taught 
the  most  absurd  or  the  most  offensive  doc- 
trines, however  ephemeral  its  existence 
might  be,  springing  up  to-day,  and  dis- 
appearing to-morrow,  every  such  school 
might  receive  a  portion  of  the  public 
money.  The  Treasury  scheme  possessed 
another  very  great  advantage ;  it  called 
forth  from  the  different  localities  in  which 
a  school  might  be  established  a  large 
amount  of  private  subscriptions.  The 
Privy  Council  Board  presented  no  such 
guarantee  for  the  judicious  and  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  public  money.  It  was 
true,  no  doubt,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth  had  remarked,  that  there  were 
districts  in  the  coontry  to  poor  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  raise  any  local  sub'> 
scription  ;  that  fact  was  deserving  of  the 
utmost  consideration.  But  let  them,  at 
least,  supply  those  cases  whose  destitu- 
tion the  Treasury  had  examined,  and  which 
had  not  yet  been  relieved,  before  they  were 
called  upon  to  reverse  the  system  on  a 
mere  theoretical  objection.  Besides,  there 
were  a  great  number  of  new  district 
churches  building  throughout  the  country, 
and  if  the  Treasury  grants  were  continued, 
a  ftchool  would  be  established  in  con- 
nexion  with  every  one  of  them«  With- 
in the  last  six  years,  120,000/.  of 
public  money  had  been  expended  for  edu- 
cational purposes  ;  it  had  called  forth  no 
less  a  sum  than  230,000/.  in  the  shape  of 
local  subscriptions,  and  secured  edu- 
eition  to  230,000  children,  and  co- 
vMd  a  population  of  two  millions  and  a 
quamr.  Thus  hftd  schools  been  erected 
ifUl  ft  Jierfeot  giivantee  for  both  character 
•i»ty|fiM»lien«  s  And  it  ma  hardly  rea- 
ibMVwMil  df^  tbem  lo  retrace  their 


steps,  and  reverse  their  system,  because  it 
had  not  effected  all  that  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen might  desire.  If  enough  had  not 
been  voted,  why  did  they  not  increase  the 
Treasury  grant?  They  had,  through  the 
National  Society,  applications  from  no  leas 
than  168  places,  giving  education  to 
32,000  scholars,  drawing  out  of  local  con- 
tributions 65,000/.,  and  receiving  only 
16,000/.  from  the  Treasury.  Here  was  a 
practical  case^ — a  tangible  and  substantial 
good  to  be  accomplished.  The  Privy 
Council  Board  allowed  the  greatest  possi- 
ble latitude  as  to  who  should  apply  for  a 
grant,  and  who  should  receive  it ;  but  they 
were  very  stringent  in  one  rule ;  they  in- 
sisted on  a  pledge  to  conform  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Privy  Council.  [Lord  J.  Ru»9ell, — No : 
their  own  rules.]  He  begged  the  no- 
ble Lord's  pardon.  He  regretted,  how- 
ever, they  had  not  yet  heard  the  com- 
ments of  any  one  of  those  four  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Privy  Council  in 
explanation  of  this  very  obscure  and  very 
important  document.  They  had  been  told 
a  fortnight  ago  that  papers  should  be  laid 
forthwith  on  the  Table,  which  would  re- 
move the  gross  misrepresentations  which 
had  been  circulated  respecting  the  noble 
Lord's  scheme ;  but  up  to  the  present 
moment  no  explanatory  document  had 
been  presented — nothing  to  correct  mis- 
apprehension, nothing  to  obviate  perver* 
sion,  nothing  to  clear  away  the  mist  which 
enveloped  this  important  Minate.  When 
they  came  to  the  discussion,  however, 
they  were  told  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  there  should  be 
a  conformity  to  the  regulations  and  dis- 
cipline established  in  the  several  schools, 
with  such  improvements  as  from  time  to 
time  might  be  suggested  by  the  Board. 
He  would  venture  to  say,  that  no  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  no  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  no  evangelical  Dissenter,  would 
put  himself  in  connection  with  this  Board 
under  a  system  so  constituted  as  to  re- 
quire from  them  a  conformity  quite  in- 
consistent with  their  principles  and  con- 
scientious opinions.  The  plan,  therefore, 
of  the  noble  Lord  would  exclude  from  any 
participation  in  the  Parliamentary  grant 
all  who  were  attached  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  those  large  classes  of  Dis- 
senters  who  never  would  consent  to  the 
condition  so  unjnstly  imposed  of  opening 
their  schools  to  the  visitation,  control,  and 
capricious  improvements,  of  a  Board  whose 
T2 
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plan  was  not  yet  matured,  which  was  yet 
only  in  the  womb  of  time,  and  which,  so 
far  as  it  had  been  developed,  never  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  But  it  seemed,  after  all,  that  the 
most  obnoxious  feature  of  the  former 
scheme,  the  erection  of  a  normal  semi- 
nary, had  not  been  abandoned ;  it  was 
only  postponed;  what  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, then,  did  the  noble  Lord  propose  to 
introduce  in  the  normal  school  ?  Was  it 
to  be  connected  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  system  recommended  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  admitted  to  be  the 
best?  The  noble  Lord's  scheme  was  to 
lay  aside  all  the  special  points  of  religion 
in  which  each  sect  differed,  and  reserve 
those  general  points  in  which  they  all 
agreed.  The  Central  Society  represented 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  system  as 
essentially  sectarian ;  conscientious  Uni- 
tarians and  Catholics  were  opposed  to  it. 
The  Bible  must  be  taught  regularly  and 
systematically;  its  doctrines  must  be  in- 
grafted on  the  minds  of  the  children  before 
any  good  moral  result  could  be  expected. 
On  this  subject  he  begged  to  quote  the 
testimony  of  a  distinguished  philosopher 
and  statesman.    M.  Guizot  said, — 

'*  It  had  been  sometimes  thought,  that  to 
succeed  in  securing  to  families  of  different 
creeds  the  reality  and  the  freedom  of  religious 
instruction,  it  was  su6Scient  to  substitute  for 
the  special  lessons  and  practices  of  the  several 
religioos  denominations,  some  lessons  and 
practices  susceptible  in  appearance  of  being 
applied  to  all  religions ;  this  would  not  answer 
the  wish  either  of  families  or  the  law;  they 
would  tend  to  banish  all  positive  and  effective 
religious  instruction  from  the  schools,  in  order 
to  substitute  one  that  is  merely  vague  and 
abstract.'' 

The  noble  Lord's  panacea  of  special 
and  general  religious  instruction  must, 
therefore,  be  a  complete  failure.  He 
hoped  the  noble  Lord,  referring  to  the 
document  which  had  lately  been  placed 
on  the  Table,  and  which  enumerated  no 
fewer  than  twenty-five  different  sects, 
would  place  on  record  those  doctrines  in 
which  they  agreed,  and  those  on  which 
they  differed ;  the  result  would  probably 
satisfy  most  hon.  Members  that  a  system 
of  instruction  projected  on  such  a  basis 
must  fail  of  its  intended  effect.  Then, 
there  must  be  a  master;  abstract  rules, 
mere  idle  regulations,  could  effect  nothing. 
The  master  must  form  the  habits  and 
s  of  the  scholars.    Now  what  religion 


was  the  master  to  be  of?  If  he  were  t 
member  of  the  Church  of  En^and,  tB 
the  other  twenty-five  sects  would  ohunov 
against  his  appointment;  aDd  if  he  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  twenty-five  sects, 
the  other  twenty-four  would  clamour  is 
loudly  against  him.  If  he  were  a  nu 
duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  ie> 
ligious  principles  of  the  sect  to  whidi 
he  belonged,  he  would,  of  necessity,  im- 
press upon  his  pupils  those  religiooi 
principles  which  he  himself  conscictt- 
tiously  believed ;  and  if  he  were  a  man  of 
no  religion,  would  the  moral  and  religioii 
people  of  England  submit  to  have  tlieir 
children  exposed  to  his  tuition?  What, 
then,  were  they  to  do  with  their  modd 
school,  and  with  their  rector,  who  wu  ts 
initiate  all  the  other  masters  who  were  is 
be  appointed  to  regulate  all  the  other 
schools  in  England?  M.  Cousin  kid 
observed,  that  children  judged  of  the  vilsi 
of  the  instruction  which  they  received  is 
schools  from  the  time  and  attention  de- 
voted to  it.  If,  then,  religion  were  to  be 
excluded  as  a  subject  of  instraction  bos 
these  schools,  what  would  children  tUik 
of  religion  ?  They  would  regard  it  with  in- 
difference ;  and  therefore  this  system  vm 
setting  up  a  series  of  schools  which  wosU 
train  up  tutors  and  children  in  indiffereoee 
to  all  those  great  and  eternal  truths  whick 
were  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order  in  society.  He,  therefore,  pro- 
tested against  this  system,  from  wbicb 
practical  religion  was  absolutely  excluded 
— a  system  fraught  with  blunders,  as  the 
noble  Lord  had  himself  admitted,  when  be 
abandoned  his  first  scheme.  [Cheers  frosi 
the  Opposition,  and  cries  of  "  No^  «•/ 
from  the  Ministerial  benches.]  What  wu 
he  to  understand  from  those  cries  ?  Tbst 
the  first  scheme  was  not  even  postponed? 
They  had  heard  a  good  deal  last  nigbt 
about  open  questions — was  this  to  be 
another  open  question  ?  The  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  had  said,  on  tbe 
former  night  of  this  debate,  that  that 
scheme  was  abandoned.  ^'  But  no,"  says 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  ''  the  scheoieis 
not  even  postponed."  [Lord  JoHm  i2W- 
se/Z,  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort.]  Hd 
begged  the  noble  Lord's  pardon  then,  bat 
some  one  said  **  No^**  and  he  conoeifsd 
that  the  cry  came  from  the  noble  Lofd, 
and  the  noble  Lord  would  forgive  bia,  if 
he  attributed  more  of  meaning  to  the  boo* 
Gentleman  who  sat  behind  him^  than  to 
the  noble  Lord  himself.     ReroenriMmg 
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how  often  the  noble  Lord  had  brought 
forward  and  abandoned  schemes  which  he 
had  described  as  well  considered  and  de- 
liberately arranged,  and  remembering,  too, 
that  it  was  only  last  year  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  abandoned  his  education  scheme 
in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
usually  sat  behind  him,  he  must  say,  that 
if  the  negative  which  he  had  just  heard 
came  not  from  the  noble  Lord,  but  from 
some  of  the  hon.  Members  behind  him,  it 
afforded  him  great  room  at  least  for  com- 
ment. Would  the  noble  Lord  then  allow 
him  to  consider  the  last  edition  of  his 
education  scheme  as  the  type  of  his  mean- 
ing? Why,  it  was  only  last  year  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  declared  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  that  he  could  not  discover 
any  mode  of  reconciling  religious  differences 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  that  those 
differences  were  so  wide  and  irreconcilable, 
that  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  present 
to  the  House  any  united  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. The  noble  Lord,  resting  upon  the 
petition  from  Manchester,  signed  by  22,000 
persons,  in  support  of  the  Government 
plan,  and  upon  the  petition  presented  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Staffordshire,  which 
was  not  against  it,  would  perhaps  argue, 
that  there  was  now  a  greater  concurrence 
in  its  favour  than  he  had  been  led  to 
anticipate,  and  would  therefore  be  for  in- 
troducing his  proposed  plan.  He  was 
therefore  bound  to  come  to  the  same  con- 
clnsion  to  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
arrived  on  a  former  night ;  and  as  long  as 
this  Board  was  to  be  constituted,  with 
unlimited  discretion,  and  was  to  have  power 
to  deal  as  it  pleased  with  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  the  people;  and, 
therefore,  to  tamper  with  those  important 
elements  of  national  prosperity,  so  long 
roust  he  join  with  him  in  praying  that  this 
Board  should  cease. 

Mr.  C  Buller  admitted,  that  he  was 
one  of  those  Members  whose  cry  of"  No," 
had  called  forth  so  much  eloquent  indig- 
nation from  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmar- 
nock. He  was  sorry  to  have  done  any 
thing  to  force  the  hon.  Member  out  of  the 
usual  placidity  of  his  demeanour ;  but  be 
could  not  but  contradict  the  assertion  that 
the  first  plan  proposed  by  Ministers  had 
been  abandoned  by  them  on  account  of  its 
blunders,  when  its  abandonment  had  been 
justified  by  them  on  the  single  and  ade- 
quate ground  of  their  inability  to  carry  it 
in  despite  of  the  opposition  with  wUch 
it  htd  been   encoantcied.     There  wm 


one  thing  in  these  debates,  which  was  very 
valuable  to  the  cause  of  national  educa- 
tion— it  was  this,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  any 
speaker  on  the  opposite  side,  or  whatever 
feeling  might  be  assumed  by  him,  the 
arguments  and  the  reasoning  of  all  resolved 
themselves  into  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  this — determined  and  unconquerable 
hostility  to  the  general  education  of  all 
classes  and  sects  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  not  then  going  to  defend 
the  particular  defects  which  might  be 
pointed  out  in  the  plans  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  had  given  room  to 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire  (Lord  Stanley)  to  treat  some 
of  his  former  colleagues  to  a  sample  of 
those  courtesies  by  which  he  loved  to 
revive  the  tender  recollections  of  his  by- 
gone friendships,  and  to  expatiate  upon 
a  subject  of  which  no  person  had  greater 
experience — the  most  convenient  mode  of 
abandoning  a  course  on  which  a  man  had 
once  entered.  He  (Mr.  C.  Buller)  admit- 
ted that  both  plans  had  this  fault,  that 
while  they  were  liberal  enough  to  excite 
the  hostility  of  the  thoroughgoing  advo- 
cates of  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the 
Established  Church,  they  were  not  on  such 
a  scale  of  practical  utility  as  to  excite  the 
sympathies  of  the  masses.  There  was, 
however,  this  of  promise  in  both  plans, 
around  which  the  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  ought  manfully  to  rally ; 
there  was  in  both  plans  a  recognition  of  the 
principle  already  recognized  by  every  other 
enlightened  Government  in  the  world,  and 
which  this  had  been  the  last  to  acknow- 
ledge, namely,  that  the  business  of  the 
education  of  the  people  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  the  voluntary  principle,  to  the 
whims  and  caprices,  or  to  the  unaided  and 
ill-directed  efforts  of  individuals,  but  that 
it  should  be  conducted  as  a  matter  of  vital 
interest  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Around  this  principle,  and  the  Government 
which  adopts  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  friend 
of  education  and  freedom  to  unite.  But 
he  must  tell  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire,  that  he  and  his 
worthy  coadjutor,  the  noble  Member  for 
Dorsetshire,  had  given  them  a  fresh  and 
far  stronger  motive  of  union  than  they 
had  before*  It  is  not  on  either  of  die 
GoTemment|i  ton       own  i 

ment,  that  the  ^        Bomi 
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Uidr  prietli  will  not  let  them  read  the 
Bible  in  any  Teraion  but  the  Donay  one 
which  in  some  Kore  of  paisBges  difTen 
from  ours ;  and  because  the  noble  Lord 
uys,  that  he  nerer  will  aid  them  to  learn 
to  read,  if  they  are  to  read  any  Tenion  bat 
our  own.  What  does  he  ^in  by  this  ? 
Does  he  get  them  to  read  the  true  ver- 
sion 7  Does  he  dispel  their  religious 
errors?  Not  a  whit.  He  only  places 
them  more  at  the  mercy  of  their  priests — 
only  rivets  them  by  utter  ignorance  more 
to  their  religious  errors — ooly  adds  entire, 
to  partial  igoorance.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  poor  man  reads  neither  the 
Douay  nor  the  English  version,  nor  any 
book  whatever.  Now  do  you  mean  to 
say,  that  no  instrucEion  is  of  any  use  to  s 
Catholic— that  all  Catholics  are  alike? 
No  one  can  say  this  who  koows  anything 
of  different  Catholic  natioos — who  knows 
the  difference  between  the  educated 
Catholic  of  Lucerne  and  Baden,  or  the 
ooeducaled  Catholic  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gaL  This  is  the  choice  presented  to  you  ; 
and  the  noble  Lord  thinks  it  better  tc 
leave  the  Catholics  of  Manchester  in  the 
state  of  the  Spanish  than  in  that  of  the 
Swiss  Catholic.  "  Quam  parvd  tapientia 
ngitur  mmidtu."/  He  bad  heard,  the  hoa. 
Member  continued,  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock,  the  object 
of  which  seemed  to  be  to  prove,  that  there 
could  be  no  common  instruction  for  peo- 
ple of  different  religious  creeds,  because 
education  should  not  be  given  separate 
from  religion.  The  whole  argument  rested 
on  t  confusion  betweeo  education  and 
instruction.  Using  the  word  education 
to  denote  the  whole  bringing  up  of  g 
child,  he  would  admit,  that  it  would  be  e 
mere  abuse  of  terms  to  say,  that  in  i 
Christian  country  there  could  be  any  com- 
plete education  which  did  not  include  re- 
ligious instruction ;  but  it  seemed  to  him 
an  equal  abuse  of  terms  to  say  that  there 
could  be  no  int /ruction  in  particular 
branches  of  knowledge  without  its  being 
combined  with  the  teaching  of  religion. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  who  did 
not,  in  private  life,  constantly  receive  par- 
ticular instruction  wholly  unconnected 
with  religion.  They  did  not  look  for 
instruction  in  the  law  through  the 
medium  of  religion.  When  he  him- 
self Boi  it  from  a  conveyancer  and  a 
■P<  t"<^Br  instrnctioa  in  the  law,  he 
■nqaired  what  was  the  religion  of 
Wd  b*  eould  rery  nfUy  Mjr,  ^Kt 
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it  was  not  cnstoroary  with  atudenb  m  Ik 
legal  profession  to  make  any  aaeli  inqai); 
Staunch  Protestants,  as  were  linn  Tiiill 
men  opt>o«te,  even  they  required  not  iit 
those  who  taught  their  children  tnoBCK 
French  should  be  Proteatants  alao.  Son 
men,  indeed,  he  knew,  were  ao  coDaci» 
tious,  that  they  insisted  upon  their dao^ 
ters  learning  bad  Swiss  French,  beeaise 
they  would  have  none  bat  a  ProtesUM 
governess;  he  hoped,  however,  that  it 
might  never  be  his  minfortone  lo  hm 
the  young  ladies,  who  had  leamt  mni 
or  French,  from  Protestants,  «Uil 
their  accomplishments.  It  might,  bs>^ 
ever,  be  considered  that  these  m 
mere  accomplishments,  and  minor  pails  a( 
education.  But  if  they  applied  the  nil 
to  the  teaching  of  French  and  of  nssi^ 
why  not  alto  extend  it  to  geognpby,ir 
arithmetic,  or  history,  or  all  other  ostU 
branches  of  instruction  ?  And  for  w^ 
menis,  such  as  these,  yon  give  op  all  Ik 
great  advantages  of  a  common  sjitea  rf 
education.  You  give  up  the  Talnafale  ia> 
flueoce  that  it  would  have  io  sofisnif 
the  animosities  of  sects,  and  stren^easif 
the  common  feelings  of  charity.  Wuitsst 
bad  enough  that  the  people  of  this  eo^ 
try  should  be  kept  asuni^r  in  after  lib  by 
the  divisions  and  separations  of  theTaiioa 
sects?  And  was  it  not  most  deniafall 
that,  in  early  youth,  associatioaa  might  bl 
formed,  which  might  soften  the  aspeiitiil 
of  after  life,  by  the  recollection  of  tka 
common  studies  and  sports  of  childhood. 
And  what  religious  denomioattoa  woail 
be  the  gainer  by  a  community  of  edset* 
tton ;  If  the  friends  of  the  Cborch  of 
England  were  wise  (and  he  aaid  thiawith- 
out  a  fear  of  infusing  suspicion  into  tha 
minds  of  the  Dissenters),  they  would  «• 
that  community  of  edncalion  mast  tad 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Church  of  lbs 
majority.  How  did  it  tell,  in  fact,  amoof 
the  upper  class,  the  immense  mami^  of 
which  belong  to  the  Established  CbnidT 
Was  it  not  daily  seen  that  the  sms  of 
Dissenters,  who  had  made  their  fnrTnnsi, 
on  becoming  students  at  Oxford  andCsa- 
hridee,  were  found  to  turn  to  tha  rd^toa 
of  the  majority,  and  became  membtn  cf 
the  Established  Church?  He,  thanAMj 
of  acoMM^' 


had  no  doubt  that  the  effects 
education  would  be  to  swell  the 
of  the  Established  Chnrcti. 

lin,  be  feared,  to         :t  wi 
clergy  of  the  Ei  Cbitrdi. 
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the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
[Ckeersfrom  Members  en  the  Opposition 
benches J\  He  coald  tell  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  cheered  rather  sarcastically,  that 
though  he  did  not  make  many  professions 
on  the  subject,  he  had  always  upon  politi- 
cal grounds,  been  desirous  of  maintaining 
the  Established  Church,  and  that  he 
never  had  advocated  the  voluntary 
system  in  England.  Feeling,  then,  the 
strongest  desire  that  the  clergy  should  be 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  people  of 
England,  he  must  say,  that  it  was  with 
regret,  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
say,  that  since  the  times  of  Dr.  Sache- 
verell,  and  of  church  mobs,  never  had  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy  been  so  injudicious 
and  offensive  in  politics ;  and  never  since 
the  days  of  Laud  had  the  doctrines  put 
forth  by  the  Church  of  England  been  so 
alarming  to  the  friends  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  in  the  habit  of  identifying  Members 
on  his  side  of  the  House  with  every  ex- 
travagant opinion  of  every  individual,  who 
happened  to  entertain  any  of  the  same 
political  sentiments,  such  as  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Chartists.  He  did  not  mean 
to  imitate  this  injustice ;  but,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  unfair  in  him  when  he  said 
he  could  not  entirely  dissociate  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  from  a  party,  which  had 
an  important  influence  out  of  that  House, 
and  which  had  representatives  in  that 
House  of  great  ability,  great  activity, 
and  of  great  influence.  He  must  couple 
the  Gentlemen  opposite  with  the  efforts 
that  were  being  made,  and  with  the  doc- 
trines promulgated  by  the  University  of 
Oxford.  When  he  saw  the  opinions  that 
had  there  been  put  forward ;  when  he 
knew  that  they  had  found  followers  among 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
when  he  knew  that  their  influence  had 
invaded  the  chairs  of  the  professofs,  and 
got  into  their  hands  a  great  share  of  the 
education  of  that  University,  and  when  he 
•aw  many  able  Representativei  \n  tbtit 
House  of'^  these  doctrines,  he  could  neA 
bnt  look  with  suspicion  on  the  Ap.nif^M 
of  these  Gentlemen,  ffe  %\^fmU\  not  er»tef 
into  the  doctrinal  points  in  d't^pnte^  nM 
thewoDderfol  affinity  wkirk  msm  shown  \n 
the  theotogj  of  these  fj^lkmeft  U*  th«e  o/ 
the  Chvcb  that  they  mm  fsprited.  He 
left  the  ckfgjr  of  the  C)b«Mfr   to  settle 
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nomination  to  take  well  to  task  those  who 
brought  them  in  contact  with  Gentlemen 
who  contended  for  absolution  and  penance, 
and  as  if  that  were  not  enough  descended 
to  the  pi^riiities  of  Catholicism,  and  cried 
up  the  virtues  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
But  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  political  tenets  which 
had  been  put  forward  by  his  hon.  Friend 
opposite  (Mr.  Gladstone) ;  and  all  must 
admit  his  candour  in  taking  for  the  object 
of  his  attack,  a  work  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ablest  exposition  which 
could  be  given  of  these  doctrines  by  a 
gentlemen,  of  whom  he  would  not  speak 
without  congratulating  him  on  having 
been  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  present 
age,  who  ventured  not  only  to  put  for- 
ward unpopular  tenets,  but  followed  them 
to  their  legitimate  consequences  with  a 
logical  intrepidity  as  rare,  and  almost  as 
admirable  as  his  moral  courage.  He 
would  ask  the  House  to  recollect  his  hon. 
Friend's  arguments  for  what  was  a  system 
of  religious  favouritism,  if  not  of  religions 
intolerance  ;  and,  whether  there  was  more 
than  one  logical  step  between  these  doc- 
trines and  religious  persecution?  His 
hon.  Friend's  humanity  had  shrunkrom 
that  one  step ;  but  could  we  rely  on  simi« 
lar  moderation  from  all  his  followers?  Hii 
hon.  Friend's  arguments  went  to  the  root 
of  the  great  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  the 
right  of  free  inquiry  and  of  private 
judgment — and  he  wished  to  know,  whe- 
ther, upon  the  exquisite  reasoning,  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  they  would  allow 
the  right  of  private  judgment  to  dwin- 
dle into  the  right  of  simply  agreeing 
with  the  Church  of  England  in  everytbiog 
she  proposed?  He  asked  them,  the 
guardians  of  the  liberties  as  well  as  of  the 
religion  of  the  people  of  Bnglnml,  to  look 
well  to  those  d'>ctrtnes  so  fatal  to  freedowi 
and  to  Protestantiitm  whieh  were  rMilihi|; 
rnpid  nnd  dang^rons  pTOKfe««.  And  if  the 
M%nmeih%n  which  h^  hnn  pretiorrfly  nmA 
were  not  «nfficienf  to  indnoe  them  fo  re- 
frain ffor(%  pla/^in^  f^ntnikm  rimJer  the 
seperintefKlence  ofthe  FiStabf  inhedChtrreh, 
at  least  before  they  did  so,  let  the  ttrnm^f^t- 
afffone  which  he  had  last  addviced,  rttdnee 
them  to  require  a  gonrantee  that  rheh* 
f^tti^  the  education  of  the  country  in 
those  hands,  wodM  not  ftnromr  the  propa- 
gatioii  of  doetriaee  flmk  which  the  Papacy 
Hft  ite  wOfiC  daya  Mfer  advanced  anytning 
ikMre  degrading;  to  the  hvman  nhid,  and 
Mit  mcofliiiliBt  with  hoiMtt  liberty. 
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Mr.  Aclami  «ud,  lie  was  deeply  im.- 
pnavd  with  the  opimmi  ciiat  the  Hoiue 
of  Cummooe  was  a  moit  undt  piaoe  to  be 
tlw  effena  or*  polemic  dispBiation  ao  poinu 
oi  fiiiih  or  on  natteffs  oi  reiigioya  ddl&r- 
eacs,  and  he  aaeured  hon.  Membefs  he 
sboold  not  be  tempteii  by  tlie  precedeut 
d&nd  co-aight  ba  tbilov  tiie  example  of* 
ttMboB.  aad  leaned  Member  fur  Li»keard. 
Tiw  hea.  aod  teamed  itf ember  had  thrown 
oac  aamm  tauntiofl^  espreasioos  with  respect 
tB  iIm  mem  aiiiaace  between  the  frienda  9f 
tkm  establiahmeDr  and  the  Wealeyan,  He 
woaU  aak  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
vkacker  he  thought  that,  in  Cornw.iii, 
wkere,  aa  he  well  knew,  the  labouriny; 
daawa  had  all  the  iaiei licence  ct'  a 
maeufaeturin^  population,  and  where 
ouny  of'  them  were  Weateyana,  they 
would  be  seiiaded  with  any  cdaeatioa 
wkieii  vaa  aot  baaed  oa  religion  ?  Bat 
Ike  hoB.  and  Warned  Member  litde 
kaev  the  eharacter  of  Engliahmen,  groan- 
ijig  beneath  the  griadiag  eiects  of  the 
CfaaaitioB  system  (as  it  was  termed)  with 
rtspect  to  the  employment  of  capital  and 
Menr  in  our  maoafaciures,  if  be  thought 
thai  their  causea  of  complaint  would  be 
reaiofed  or  their  incooYeniencies  and  suf- 
frringa  aswaged  by  snch  propoaitions  on 
the  suhjcet  of  national  education  as  they 
had  been  favoured  with  on  this  occasion. 
Men  who  are  suffering  the  misfortunes  of 
thia  life,  need  lo  rest  on  the  realities  of 
another  world ;  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  ibey  felt  severely  the  state  of  des^ 
tiUilion  of  religious  instruction  in  many 
parte  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  con- 
iiequent  deprivation  of  spiritual  con- 
solation in  their  families.  He  believed 
that  no  description  of  education  disse- 
vered from  religion  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  working  men  of  England ;  and  he 
did  not  think  they  would  be  grateful  to 
those  who.  like  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber^ proposed  to  extricate  them  from  the 
aquabblea  of  conflicting  creeds^  by  in- 
volving them  in  the  squabbles  of  political 
eoonomy.  The  hon.  and  learned  i^ember 
bad  borrowed  auistanoe  from  a  doctrine 
certainly  not  vary  novel,  and  by  which  it 
was  always  easy  to  ensure  a  laugh, 
namely,  that  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
danoing,  and  French,  was  not  connected 
with  religion,  and  thence  would  have  in- 
ft rrad  there  waa  a  similar  want  of  connee- 
tton  beiw)      a  system  of  national  educa* 

Theaa  was  no  parallel 
f    Wh«l  might  U  tmi 


with  relhrenes  to  iion  ia  the  bd- 

ter-ioformed  eii  a  of  «  sietj,  nai^K,  n 
in  the  parallel  attena)  lo  be  drawn,  fea 
quite  erroneous,  aa  respected  the  mm 
ignorant  and  prejodieed  portum  of  tb 
population.  Thequeatien  before  the  Htm 
was  whether  the  fuqetioop  of  the  EftA- 
lished  Church  should  be  mode  over  te  i 
board  of  public  instnietioa  ;  and  whctbar, 
in  some  ten  or  twenty  years  henee,  Eaf* 
land  should  have  a  miniater  of  public  in- 
struction or  an  Establiahed  Church.  Ht 
would  show,  before  he  sat  down,  what  tha 
Church  had  done  in  thia  country,  for  e?r- 
oumatanees  bad  called  upoo  bim  to  ia« 
vestigate  the  subject.  Certainly,  cait  ff 
the  public  education  bad,  in  moat  mim, 
been  confided,  and  moat  bene^ieUy,  la 
the  superintendence  of  the  Charehr  Is 
the  universities  and  dove  to  fouBdatiia 
and  grammar  ichools,  the  charge  was  ih 
moat  exclusively  confided  to  the  clif|y. 
It  had  been  enoneously  supposed  that  tin 
law  in  this  respect  had  been  altered  af 
late  years;  hut  be  believed  no  lnwyir 
would  deny,  that,  notwithataQding  the  ^* 
tension  of  religious  liberty,  the  Chmetii 
entrusted  with  some  general  superinuil- 
ence  over  education,  however  limited,  u 
special  cases.  The  Acta  of  1779,  by  wbilh 
Protestant  Oissenlars  were  6 rat  enahM 
to  keep  achool,  contained  a  apecial  limili- 
tion,  forbidding  the  appointment  of  Dis- 
senting scboolmaaters  to  foundation  m 
endowed  schools,  unless  they  were  et« 
dowed  by  and  for  Disseotera  i  § nd  ibl 
Act  of  1791,  giving  the  same  porf|ii«aionlo 
Roman  Catholics,  containa  tho  iilto  limit* 
ation.  The  decision  of  th^  Court  9f  King^i 
Bepch,  on  the  Archbishop  of  Yorl^^  ftMi 
was  aubaequent  to  these  Acta,  in  17^ 
aqd  rests  on  the  principle  that  **  koopioi 
''  of  schoolf  is,  b^r  the  old  law  of  Eogbod. 
of  ecclesiaalioal  jurisdictioq;  gnd  neilhar 
the  r^pe^l  pf  iHq  Test  gnd  Qorponiioi 
Act,  nor  the  Catholio  R^li^f  Bill  mt^ 
any  difference  in  thia  reapoct.  j^  ||ia 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  bQ  foaod 
this  clause  :«n- 

<<  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enavlod«  tM 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  ^haU  bo  ooih 
strutid  to  enable  apy  uerfon^  oth^ry/kf  Um 
as  they  are  now  bjf  law  «r}i«^ML  to  l|old» 
ci\joy,  or  exercise,  any  plaqe  or  office  IfbaU 
cvcc,  and  by  whatsoever  name  It  mfiybe  ^Ie4| 
of)  in,  or  belong[ing  to  any  of  the  collefes  et 
halls  of  the  universitiea,  or  the  eell^ea  of 
Eton,  Weitminsier,  or  Wioehtalsi^  or  ^m|| 
ea/Ziye  er  M4ee/,  withia tlM loMbi''  -    ■'■^'^ 
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there  were  any  grounds  for  supplanting  the 
Cburoh  in  this  general  superintendence  of 
education, whatever  that  might  be^  to  which 
she  was  entitled,  and  delivering  it  over  to 
a  body  unknown   to  the  Constitution  of 
£ogland.     On  this  point  he  would   not 
go  into  particulars  antecedent  to  this  cen* 
tury.     But  as    hon.    Members    opposite 
were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  as  if  the 
initiatory  step  in  the  business  of  education 
had  been  taken  the  other  day,  he  would 
just  observe   that   those  charity  schools 
which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  every 
foreigner  who  visited  this  country,  dated 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1698,  Archbishop 
Teonisoo  having  founded  one  of  the  first 
of  them,     llien,  again,   not  to  mention 
the  schools  established  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian    Knowledge, 
containing,  in  the  year  1714,  a  large  num- 
ber of    children,  they    had   the  Sunday 
schools,   which  were  first  established   bv 
Bsembersof  the  Church  of  £ngland,  about 
1760 ;    and    yet    arguments    were    con- 
stantly   thrown    in    the    faces    of    hon. 
Gentlemen  on   his  (the  Opposition)  side 
of   the    House,    which    seemed   to  pro* 
ceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Church 
had  never  stirred  in  the  education  of  the 
people  before  the  year  1837,  at  least  such 
was  his  understaodingoftiie  argument  of  the 
noble  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
who  dated  the  activity  of  the  Church  from 
his    address  to   his  constituents  in  that 
year.      He  did  not    mean  to  insist  that 
Hue  Church  had  educated  all  who  were 
worthy  of  education  at  her  hands,  but  he 
would  say,   that   the   hon.   Member  for 
Waterford  was  strangely  mistaken  in  the 
statements  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
of   the  deficiency  of   education  in  this 
country.      Last  year,  according    to    the 
boo.  Member,   the  proportion  was  one- 
fifteeoth    part   of    the  population ;    this 
year    it  seems    that  things    had    some- 
what   mended,    and    the    hon.   Member 
made  it  ooe*tbirteenth.     Now  what  was 
the  real  stale  of  facts  ?    The  population 
was  about  15,500,000.     1,000,000  poor 
children  were  educated  under  the  Church. 
About  50,000  children  were  wholly  edu- 
cated in  the  weekly  schools  of  Dissenters. 
It  was  stated,  that  there  were  750,000 
ebiidven  in   Dissenting  Sunday  schools ; 
iMit  base  a  large  deduction  must  be  made 
£ir  dMfate  cotries.    There  were  600,000 
inter  rhiMf  tn  aider  adueation,  in  schools 
mmiwtiwHif  ncMben^lha  Chat«h,  for 


What,  then,  has  been  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in   this  country  ?     At   the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren at  school  to  the  whole  population, 
was  one    to  twenty-three;  in    1820  the 
proportion    was    one   to   sixteen.     Now, 
he    thought    he    might  safely  defy  any 
one   to  bring   it    below  one    to  eleven ; 
and    he    believed     it    was    considerably 
higher.      As    to    the    share    which    the 
Church    had    in    this,    let     it    be    ob- 
served   that   since    1826   the  population 
had  increased  25  per  cent. ;  that  in  1 826 
the  Church    educated  500,000  children, 
and    that     she     educated     now     above 
1,000,000;  so  that  the  number  of  child- 
ren educated  by  the  Church  had  doubled 
since  1826,  while  the  population  had  only 
increased  twenty-five  percent,  during  the 
same    peiiod.      In    the    schools  of  the 
National    Society,    the   number  of  scho- 
lars had  increased,   since     1820,  in  the 
proportion  of  200    per  cent.,  while  the 
population  had  only  increased  35  percent. 
And  by  whom  were  all  these  schools  sup- 
ported ?      The    hon.    Member   for    Kil- 
kenny had  charged  the  clergy  with  being 
paid    for  the    education  of   the  people, 
and    doing    nothing    for  their  hire,    al- 
leging that  the  state  of  public  education 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  body  of  the  clergy. 
To  repel  so  unfounded  and  calumnious  a 
charge  against  the  clergy,    it   would  be 
found,  on   referring  to  the  Inspection  re- 
turns of  last  year,   that,  in  376   of  the 
schools    which    were    more    particularly 
assisted    by  the  parliamentary  grant  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  National  School 
Society,  there  was  paid  no  less  a  sum,  for 
salaries  to  efficient  teachers,  thaa  9,6SI/. 
In  420  cases,    including  infant  schools^ 
less  than  10,591/.  a  year  was  paid  for  a 
similar  purpose,  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  clergy  were  mainly  responsible.     He 
mi^ht  give  one  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which    members    of    the    Church    were 
accustomed  to  support  the  cause  of  edo« 
cation.     At  a  meeting  of  the  der^y  of  the 
diocese   of  Norwich,   which   took  place 
some  little  time  ago,  who  were  addressed 
by  the  right  rev.  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  this 
subject  he  mentioned  that  more  then  two- 
thirds  of  the  ehildren  of  the  diocese  were 
educated  by  the  clergy,  and  that  in  the 
county  he  found,  that  no  fewer  than  900 
schoofs  were  maintained,  supported,  and 
attended    solely   by  the   rev.  gentlenefi 
around  him ;  and  the  rev.  Prelate  declared 
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to  hstfffnoi&m  in  reconfine  tha  fact.  With 
wiyget.  r<>  thft  ({oescaoii  of  :  raining^  maaCaa, 
ke  W.M  qi&ite  r«Mff  to  admit,  that  chere 
wm  room  for  hnpcovcment  ia  that  reipect ; 
aad  thftt  the  Church  was  moat  anxioQa  to 
effect  nch  aa  improveflieac ;  at  tny  rate 
after  the  speech  or  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley),  it  ins  clear  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Ezrheqoer  wae  not  borne  oat  in 
the  ajiertion  which  he  made  last  year^ 
tkat  *'tbe  reason  why  no  part  of  the 
lOyOOOil  TOted  for  model  schools  wete 
Sfiplied  were^  that  neither  of  the  two 
locietief  had  come  forward  to  accept  the 
offer."*  Bot  be  was  also  qaite  sore,  that  any 
attempt,  such  as  that  which  the  Gorern- 
ment  had  made,  to  establish  a  system  of 
training  for  them  would  prove  abortire. 
He  wished  to  throw  oot  one  suggestion  to 
the  GoTemment.  The  practical  difficulty 
was  to  famish  the  masters  with  any  pros- 
pects of  promotion  in  actire  life,  and 
refflooeratjen  for  their  senrices  after  retire- 
menu  If  the  Government  would  take 
some  plan  into  consideration  for  giving 
retiring  pensions  to  those  who  had  spent 
their  life  as  teachers,  they  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  on  society.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  schools  aided  by 
Parliament,  500/.  to  each  of  the  two 
societies — the  National,  and  British  and 
Foreign,  *- the  first  of  which  had  425 
schools,  the  other  117  ;  he  (Mr.  Acland) 
said,  therefore,  that  if  500/.  was  a  proper 
grant  for  that  society  which  haa  117 
schools,  then  in  the  same  proportion 
1,820/.  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the 
other,  which  had  425.  Application  had 
been  made  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Society  to  have 
the  grant  enlarged,  but  the  request  was 
refused ;  but  notwithstanding  this  refusal, 
the  Church  entered  on  the  inspection  while 
the  British  and  Foreign  Society  refused  to 
do  so.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Liskeard  had  said,  that  the  Church 
had  no  machinery  for  education,  and  that 
all  she  did  in  education  was  by  means 
of  voluntary  bodies.  Now,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society  was  a  voluntary  body  was 
strictly  true;  but  still  it  contained  in  it 
bv  charter  the  whole  Bench  of  Bishops. 
He  (Mr.  A.)  had  wished  to  abstain  from 
alluding  to  what  the  Church  had  done 
dt  the  last  year,  but  he  must  be  al- 

low     10  state,  that  by  this  machinervi 
n  boards  of  education  had  been 
in  Mlaen  dioceees^  wid  ia 
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tioos  in  a  sbs^  JHV*  ^  mI  he  was  hsfff 
to  say,  that  amoa^  tbe  ssppottcn  of  ikm 
plans,  were  to  be  fomd  many  of  the  Ht 
inteQigent  members  of  tiie  ouddle  dm 
in  this  covntry,  and  be  tiioeght,  lltf 
there  would  be  found  in  the  Cbaichi 
machinery  for  the  porposes  of  cdncatia 
superior  to  any  which  the  GoferasKri 
\  coald  call  into  operatioD.  He  certainly  mi 
!  not  without  hopes  that  the  peo[^  nedi 
'  find  in  their  future  happinesSyas  he  waiSBi 
they  did  at  least  in  their  earthly  coflilbra^ 
that  the  Church  had  a  machhiery  saiuAli 
{  for  education,  which  she  was  doiag  ha 
I  best  to  put  in  operation.  The  hon.  Mai> 
her  for  Lambeth  had  accused  the  Chmk 
of  exclosiveness.  As  an  answer  to  tkt 
charge,  he  would  refer  him  to  a  paiidi  ii 
bis  own  immediate  neighboorncNNl,  ii 
order  to  show  him  how  nnjuat  wen  \k 
taunts.  He  accused  the  Church  of  tv» 
ing  away  the  Dissenters  from  the  bsseit 
of  her  schools,  but  what  was  the  fact  Hi 
need  not  go  to  any  distance  for  proofr,  k 
had  only  to  cross  the  water  from  f  iiuhii 
to  Westminster,  and  he  would  find  is  ose 
parish,  Sunday  Schools  containing taeat]* 
two  Roman  Catholics  and  forty  DisHsU 
ers,  weekly  and  Infant  Schools,  cootHS* 
ing  forty-five  Roman  Catholics,  and  filt; 
Protestant  Dissenters.  He  would  repclt» 
that  the  Church  was,  by  the  Constitatna, 
intrusted  with  the  general  superintendesei 
of  the  education  of  the  people,  and  bi 
would  affirm  that  it  had  not,  either  bf 
neglect,  or  exclusiveness  forfeited  thtf 
trust.  What  then  were  the  arguments  ii 
favour  of  the  expediency  of  the  priociple 
of  a  State  education  ?  They  mi^ 
perhaps,  be  told,  that  by  taking  the  eds- 
cation  of  the  people  from  the  clergy  of  tha 
Church,  and  placing  it  in  a  centml  bosid, 
security  would  be  given  for  the  pensa^ 
nency  of  education.  He  thought,  that  tba 
was  fallacious.  Supposing  the  econo- 
mists of  the  day  should  say,  as  Mr. 
Cobbetl  said,  when  Lord  Althorp  fint 
proposed  a  grant  for  education,  that  they 
did  not  see  the  use  of  education,  and  it- 
fuse  a  vote  of  money  on  its  hehalf,  (bey 
would  at  once  take  away  all  its  sup- 
port, and  its  permanency  would  be  at  an 
end.  Much  had  been  said  of  the  adfan- 
taffe  of  uniformity,  he  beliefed  that  eoa- 
pulsory  uniformity  was  a  riisndlisntifi, 
and  that  far  more  aood  would 
the  emulation  of  volttataiyeiHliMi  jf 
ptrly  encouraged.  Ii 
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a  iystem  of  State  education  had  succeeded 
in  Prussia  and  in  Holland.  In  Prussia 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  united  system 
of  education  of  various  sects — the  Church 
was  always  intimately  connected  with  the 
schools.  The  hon.  Member  quoted  the 
assertion  of  some  German  professor  to 
the  fact,  that  the  different  religious 
bodies  in  Prussia  have  different  schools. 
It  was  quite  true,  that  in  the  Batavian 
republic,  under  French  influence,  all 
systems  of  religion  were  put  on  the  same 
footing,  and  a  system  of  education  was 
devised  in  which  all  religious  sects  parti- 
cipated. But  in  Holland  no  one  could 
teach  a  school  without  a  licence,  and  that 
licence  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain ; 
in  England  any  one  might  teach.  In 
Holland  also  there  was  no  vent  for  reli- 
gious  animosities,  which  was  not  the  case 
m  this  country.  All  these  circumstances 
might  tend  to  make  such  a  system  appear 
to  succeed  for  Holland,  though  it  might 
be  very  unfit  for  this  country.  But  he 
knew,  that  this  system  had  not  given  sat- 
isfaction in  Holland.  A  sect  called  the 
*'  Separatists''  had  sprung  up,  who 
grounded  their  dissatisfaction  on  objec- 
tions to  the  united  system  of  education ; 
because  it  taught  no  specific  religion  to 
the  pupils ;  and  he  had  been  informed, 
that  a  member  of  the  Government  had  re- 
signed  his  situation  in  consequence  of  si- 
milar objections.  He  would  quote  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Brougham  in  1820,  to 
prove  the  utility  of  placing  education 
under  the  clergy.  That  now  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  then  proposed  a 
system  of  general  education  for  the 
whole  country;  and  he  proposed  that 
the  Bishops  should  visit  the  schools 
by  themselves,  their  archdeacons,  or 
chancellors,  and  that  appeals  should  be 
made  to  the  metropolitan,  and  not  to  an 
educational  board.  This  was  the  system 
recommended  by  Mr.  Brougham,  as  cal- 
culated to  promote  a  sound  and  useful 
education.  The  Church  had  never  ob- 
jected to  the  system  introduced  by  the 
Government  of  Lord  Grey,  of  granting  aid 
to  voluntary  societies;  but  it  could  not 
acquiesce  in  the  creation  of  a  new  body 
unknown  to  the  Constitution,  and  with 
powers  undefined.  He  would  not  enter 
into  the  specific  plan  proposed  by  the 
Committee  of  Council,  because  no  clear 
ooBoeption  could  be  formed  at  present  of 
te  ntasaret  which  the  Government  in- 
tmOdi^fiim^  to  adopt.     What  he 


wished  was,  that  the  suUect  should  be 
practically  dealt  with.  If  any  class  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects  were  excluded  from 
the  full  benefits  of  education,  let  a  plan 
be  specifically  brought  forward  to  remedy 
that  evil.  Let  it  be  clearly  defined,  and 
the  discretion  of  the  Government  strictly 
limited  as  to  the  means  of  execution.  In 
the  meantime  he  contended,  that  the 
national  Church  was  the  only  constitu- 
tional, authoritative  educator  of  the  people 
—that  it  trenched  not  on  the  liberties  of 
any  other  class — and  that  substantially  all 
restrictions  upon  education  were  removed. 
And  he  could  not  consent  to  any  plan 
which  would  involve  the  establishment  of 
schools,  with  the  sanction  of  the  State, 
under  the  direct  superintendence  of  minis- 
ters of  religious  bodies,  avowedly  hostile 
to  the  Established  Church,  whether  Roman 
Catholic,  Unitarian,  or  Baptist,  nor  would 
he  agree  on  any  consideration  to  the  per- 
manent separation  of  secular  from  religious 
instruction,  as  the  basis  of  a  plan  of  na- 
tional education. 

Sir  S.  Lushington  said,  that  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  in  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  treated  could 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  of  a  fugitive  cha- 
racter, or  of  a  temporary  interest  It  had 
been  discussed  on  great  and  important 
principles;  and  on  these  it  should  now 
alone  be  decided.  He  rejoiced  that  this 
discussion  had  taken  place ;  and,  for  one, 
he  thanked  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire  for  having  brought 
forward  his  motion.  He  cordially  thanked 
the  noble  Lord  for  having  given  the  House 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  question 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  for  affording  the 
country  the  means  of  knowing  whether  it 
were  to  have  a  national  education  or  no ; 
and,  if  it  were,  in  what  form  or  shape  was 
it  to  be  offered?  He  also  thanked  the 
noble  Lord  for  another  and  not  less  im- 
portant result  of  his  motion — he  thanked 
him,  because  it  gave  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,  the  opportunity 
of  promulgating  an  opinion  in  which  he 
cordially  concurred,  **  that  the  education 
of  the  people  was  a  point  of  the  last  im- 
portance, because  it  not  only  led  to  the 
suppression  of  crime,  but  was  also  most 
conducive  to  their  happiness  here  and 
hereafter."  He  held  that  opinion  in  com* 
mon  with  the  noble  Lord  ;  but  he  remem- 
bered the  day  well,  when  the  education  of 
the  people  was  laughed  to  scorn  in  that 
House — the   day    when  it  was  seriously 
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arf^ed  tbat  innnmerable  mischief  would  \  them  before  ftdrerted  to  m  thil  I 
accrne    fro m  it — when    their   inteliectnat  I  He  held  rbat  ^reat  body  in  thehighM» 


education,  rn  short,  as  contrasted  with 
their  physical,  wu  scouted :  bat  that  da^ 
was  gone  by,  and  a  new  era  had  ccnne, 
eren  on  the  sholrtn^  oT  the  noble  Lord 
htmseir.  If  the  noble  Lord's  opinions 
were  well-roanded,  then  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  undertake  (he  education  of 
the  people.  If  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Stale 
so  to  do,  and  the  tt^ht  or  the  people  to 
claim  education,  as  ir  dearly  was,  on  the 
noble  Lord's  own  showing,  then  on  what 
principle  of  justice  or  expediency  could 
the  line  of  aemarcatioa  be  drawn  be- 
tween one  sect  and  between  another? 
Who  had  conceded  to  lion.  G 
optmsiie  the  power  to  draw  sue 
Who  gBTe  then  a  right  lo  abandon  that 
doty  so  clearly  prescribed  by  themselves 
Bat  how  stood  the  (]uestion  ?  He  only 
soneht  Irnlh.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  education  of  his  large  constituency 
aa  well  as  in  that  of  the  colonies.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  told  the  Hoi 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  against 
the  plan  of  the  Government,  and  th; 
Wesleyans  were  the  tame;  in  short,  that 
they  were  supported  by  no  one  important 
sect  in  the  country.  But  for  that  he  did 
not  care;  if  he  stood  alone  he  would 
assert  what  he  conscientiously  believed  to 
be  the  truth.  The  noble  Lord  had  slated 
that ;  but  he  believed  it  not  to  be  a  true 
representation  of  the  case.  A  great  diver- 
t\tj  of  opinion  existed  on  the  subject,  and 
the  apparent  unanimity  which  prevailed 
for  ll  was,  in  fact,  only  npparent^was  in 
a  ^reat  measure  obtained  by  the  vilest 
misrepresentations  ever  palmed  upon  the 
people  of  this  country.  When  he  saw 
paraded  through  the  streets  placards  com- 
bininp;  Popery  and  infidelity  together,  he 
felt  fully  entitled  to  call  them  moat 
miserable  clap-traps,  and  to  assert,  that 
the  people  of  England  were  grossly  im- 
posed on.  The  two  noble  Lords  diffi-red 
in  some  essential  particulars,  but  they 
a^eed  in  one  paramount  point.  The 
highest  encomiums  and  greatest  praise 
had  been  passed  on  one  great  and  respect- 
able body  of  reltEionisls — the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  ;  and  tt  was  sUitcil,  that  they 
were  only  slightly  sepanted  from  the 
Church  or  England  even  by  one  of  her 
right  rev.  Prelates;  but  those  encomiums 
had  been  conveyed  in  stronger  terms  of 
""  ""e  on  the  present  occ;i«ion,  and  with 


spec! ;  but  when  be  found  them  pot  b^ 
ward  as  their  own,  aentiineDU  inrnniian 
with  reason  and  jmtice,  he  aiao  hrid,ihl 
it  was  his  duty  to  express  hia  detiM 
disapprobation  of  them.  The  paper  wVtl 
he  held  in  his  hand  had  been  already  qsotrf 
by  the  noble  Lord  opposite.  Thiswuihir 
leading  objection  :— 

"  Such  a  reitriclion  appean  to  this  niMi^ 
to  be  due  to  the  yet  nnrepealed  principla  i 
our  Protestant  const  i  lull  on,  Bi>d  necetttryfi 
tlie  prevention  of  that  direct  violation  irf  ii 
righu  of  consdence  which  would  be  pn(» 
trdteJ.  if  I'adiament  were  to  Kanction  ibetu- 
aiiou  of  tbe  Proieslants  of  England,  forik 
esublishmeut  and  support  of  Romish  mImiiIi, 
in  which  the  corrupt  versions,  and  mischierDu 
notes  of  the  Romish  Church  would  bersadt^ 
auihoriiy,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  bsiiiri 


What  was  the  meaninv  of  that  psiiy' 
[t  meant  this  or  nothing:  that  the  ho. 
testants  might  take  the  money  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  apply  it  to  the  oMii- 
lenance  of  the  Protestant  Church;  bil 
that,  notwithstanding,  (he  Catholic  wars 
be  denied  the  slightest  participation  is  ill 
advantages.  Nay,  what  was  ten  tlioutti 
times  worse,  it  slated  that  it  was  a  iflntf 
violation  of  the  conKience  of  ProteMMl 
to  contribnte  to  the  support  of  ibcM 
schools;  and  yet  what  allowance  was  mis 
for  (he  consciences  of  Roman  CatholiCiT 
Had  not  the  Roman  Catholic  the  MM 
feeling!  at  the  Protestant?  Waa  theft! 
shadow  of  right  on  the  broad  priociptesf 
toleration,  to  treat  him  in  that  manoerf 
Nay,  what  was  worse  alill,  education  *tt 
admitted  to  be  essential  to  the  bapplDBSi 
of  the  psople  of  this  country,  here  and 
reafter,  and  yet  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
e  Diisenter  were  excluded  from  iia  be- 
lils  by  those  who  made  that  admisiiOR; 
and  condemned  the  Caiholica  and  D(s- 
senters  to  the  domination  of  perpMOtl 
ignorance,  that  fruitful  parent  of  orima. 
But  the  deduction  went  fnrther.  If  tba 
principle  were  good  for  anything,  it  ««vt 
'hole  way  with  the  argument.  Itffladi 
ception  to  any  one  species  of  raligioM 
than  another.  He  sheltered  hllBMf 
under  no  ambiguity.  He  waa  ri^t  ll 
his  dednciion,  or  he  was  wrong  ;  but  ba 
held  that  in  matters  of  celifrion  no  n»a 
should  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  othMk. 
A  noble  i^rd  had  asked,  and  asked  tn 
Protestant  of   il,e   Churohi 


>f  adulation,  than  he  had  ever  heard  I  Kngland  aak  what  ii  l 
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coald.  He  who  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England  must  be  supposed  to  be  con- 
Tinced  of  the  truth  of  its  doctrine.  But 
what  righthad  he(Sir  S.Lushington)  to  say 
that  that  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  true 
must  necessarily  appear  to  others  to  be  true. 
If  he  were  in  a  minority  upon  the  present 
occasion,  he  should  not  despair  of  one  day 
teeing  his  principles  adopted  and  carried 
into  execution.  He  had  fought  more 
hopeless  battles  in  that  House,  and  had 
lived  to  triumph.  He  would  never  de- 
ipair  in  a  good  cause.  It  was  impossible 
that  he  should  speak  with  disrespect  of 
the  Established  Church  :  he  did  not  dis- 
avow its  recent  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
education.  He  thought  that  the  Church 
had  awakened  from  its  long  sleep,  and 
was  now  really  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
education ;  but  he  could  not  agree  in  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  that  the  Established  Church 
in  this  country  had  a  right  to  a  control 
over  the  education  of  the  people.  Subse- 
quent to  the  Reformation  no  traces 
could  be  found  for  centuries  of  any  liberal 
•Dactment  in  favour  of  education.  In 
James  the  First's  reign  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  licence  to  teach  from  the  Bishop, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  George  the 
3rd,  that  the  Dissenters  were  permitted 
to  keep  a  school  by  the  Act  of  Toleration. 
Mark  the  absurdity  that  existed  mean- 
while. The  sovereign  was  giving  the 
Eegimm  Dtmmm  to  DiMenling  clergymen ; 
the  law  {**  the  most  blessed  portion  of  the 
law,"*  at  the  informed  Lord  Holt  had 
termed  it)  ttood  in  such  an  atrocious  state 
that  a  Catholic  priest  was  forbidden  to 
teach  a  Catholic  child  under  the  penalty 
of  perpetual  impritonment.  Grammar 
schools  were  always  retained  under  the 
special  superintendence  of  the  Church, 
because  by  their  foundations  they  were 
speciallyso  set  apart,  and  were  exempted  as 
tuch  from  the  effects  of  all  statutes.  He 
would  never  attempt  to  argue  that  the 
people  of  the  Chnrcn  of  England  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  care  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  would  be  committing  the 
same  sin  of  oppression  that  he  condemned 
in  others.  As  to  the  former  plan  of  na- 
tkmal  education,  it  seemed  that  there  was 
tomething  in  it  so  utterly  irreconcilable  to 
the  feelingt  and  principles  of  the  people 
of  England,  that  it  was  given  up  at  to- 
tally Bttteoable»  bat  if  he  were  in  a  titua- 
liea  Ift  carry  it  into  operation  he  would 
bfTO  JM  li9i|«ljop  10  vpiMM  it  with  all 


his  power.  It  was  not  merely  intinnated, 
but  stated  in  speeches  and  newspapers, 
and  repeated  all  over  the  country,  that 
the  Government  were  intent  on  converting 
(under  the  guise  of  this  system  of  com- 
bined education)  the  children  of  the 
Church  of  England  into  Papists  and  So- 
cinians.  Now,  it  had  not  been  intended 
to  interfere  with  any  existing  schools, 
whatever  the  press  or  individuals  mig^t 
assert.  The  original  plan  proposed  a  nor- 
mal school  and  model  school;  and  he 
iasked  any  man  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
isting system  of  instruction,  whether  such 
establishments  were  not  much  wanted, 
and  whether  the  present  system  was  not 
defective  in  the  most  essential  parts  ?  He 
thought  the  plan  presented  some  most 
praiseworthy  features ;  one  was,  that  chap- 
lains of  the  Church  of  England  s!joiiId 
attend  to  the  education  of  the  cliiKIren, 
however  small  their  numbers  might  be ; 
yet  It  had  been  said  that  the  educ:ition 
was  promiscuous.  That  was  not  the  case. 
The  education  was  general  and  speciil. 
He  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  to  the 
House,  and  to  the  country,  whether  it 
was  just  to  denounce  the  Government 
plan  as  leading  to  the  introduction  of 
popery  and  spread  of  inBdelity,  merely 
because  it  gave  to  the  children  of  each 
religious  class,  to  Churchmen,  Catholiet, 
and  Dissenters,  separate  and  adequate 
religious  instruction,  each  at  a  separate 
time  and  totally  apart  from  interference  ? 
The  Government  scheme  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  grossest  misrepresentations 
upon  this  part  of  the  question.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  Catholic  version  of  the 
Bible  was  to  be  read  bv  Protestant 
children,  and  that  their  infant  mindt 
would  be  corrupted  by  coming  into  early 
collision  with  papistical  and  other  un- 
sound religious  opinions.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  or  lest  in  conformity  with 
the  principle  and  basis  of  the  scheme. 
Other  parts  of  the  plan  had  been  de- 
nounced by  hon.  Members  as  despotism 
and  tyranny.  I^t  them  consider  wnether 
there  were  any  grounds  for  such  aspersions. 
One  distinct  feature  of  the  plan  was  that 
of  inspection.  And  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire  had  agreed 
that  when  the  mone^  of  the  State  was  to 
be  given  for  education,  the  principle  of 
inspection  was  not  objectionable ;  and  he 
believed  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire,  teemed  to  entertain  an 
union  of  sentiment  in  that  respect.   Then, 
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77iiirfday,  yiuic -20,  1  a39. 
';rhich  w*;rc  more  ravonrabte  ".o  »he  Ciiurch  |  jinnmi'.    imi    amt  a  dm 
than  the  latter''     He 'l.oii^ht    he    .-xecu- ; 
*ive  might  oe  safely  left  vith  'iisoretionary  : 
power    n  'hat  respect,  .ind  :ie  :iad  every 
confidence  -.hat  -.he  'lovernment.  -vhoever 
I  hey    mii^ht   b*»,     vcuid     id  minister    the 
2Tant  I'airlv  inrl    mrj^rti.iilv  :or  -Ue  .311  b lie 
:»ood.     Tlie  :ion.  Memlier  :"or  Aiimnrnoclc  ; 
had  talked  of  iooM  reprfrsentauoni  iiavm^  ; 
Ivien  adfanrpd  ns  fo  rhe  Uateof  idnrafion  \ 

1 

in  pert^  of  the  metropolis.  Fie  should  . 
like  to  Ifno'jr  where  he  .fcqnired  Ims  In-  j 
formal  ion  *  What  p^jive  him  rtny  pre- 
tence for  such  an  as^frtion  \  The  Oaie- 
mcnt<  on  rhnt  ?»nl>jr/*f  ;fcr»^  'he  re^nlis  of 
rnqniry  mnde  by  the  C'n»ril  society  for 
ediieat'ion  under  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Kowell  Bnxton,  and  had  been  aifted  for 
areiirricy  in  three  different  ways.  W  the 
district  of  ?%pitalficlds  and  in  a  circle  of 
fvro  miles  there  were  10,000  children 
deHtitnte  of  every  kind  of  education,  and 
there  were  no  means  available  by  which 
their  Ignorance  could  l>e  removed.  He 
prenserr  this  lamentable  state  of  thin<;s 
upon  the  attention  of  the  ffoiise,  bccau.se 
fleRtitiition  nnd  i^nnrnnre  hrre  went,  to- 
Itether,  and  the  evils  of  penury  were  nf(« 
ernvnted  by  the  entire  wnii!  of  ediirntion 
I'he  ^renter  that  such  pr*nuty  existiMl  the 
tiinrn  it  wan  the  duly  of  the  llnuse  to 
njtply  the  funds  itf  Ihe  (Muinlty  \k\  supply 
InB  ilrHrlf  1117  :  mill  uiie  of  the  bvnl  fea- 
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JuBWRtown.  tsaoL  nne  plaoc   -q  tXTimr  of  "^m  Gmti^ 
3CBt  :*!aa  for  .Vaaaaai  Bdnrtion,— fly  -.te  S^iMtf 
..jUiMiovne.  iram  rraolBdfli;  and  Lunt  Li 
I.  .umner    i    uoes.  .''or  i  tJaifiircx 
I^ipi    .."ncthurst.   uui   'he   BlihnD    if  •!& 
(•r'-ni    -lacea.   -uninic  *ho   (.'hiuch 
fmin  Liverpool. ;.)rnuuni{ the  alcemoiM  ua  cte  ^ 
':nn  Luvn  -'or  !reuiifi   T"nlinlr       gy  «tM> 
Hirr.  trnm  *errni  pbwei.  and  the  Onkc  nf 
Hanfr.  ^wr  ( 'huxcn  Exteniin.     By  *. 
fVotn  -.^-f-RU  ptaoca.  for  :he  tsecter 
iMUh..— By  I^ml  Whameliilk.  Aram 
;in^  r.immcrnal   riiummiiiettiaa    with 
I»nl  Dmiighun.  lYom  Camtand^ff,  fiv  tl» 
rum  Lavn,  jnd  for  fteedom  i^ 


WiSDSOR  C\3TLE    StaB 

\.\  V  ns.]  On  the  moUoD  that  the  Wiad* 
sor  Casile  Sublea  Bill  be  read  a  ^^r^ 
time, 

I^jrd  Ashburton  thought  the  efiect  rf 
this  bill  would  be  to  deteriorate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown,  for  it  aalhoriaed  thi 
f/ommiflsioners  of  her  Majesty's  Woocb 
and  Forests  to  apply  the  sam  of  70,OOOL 
out  of  the  revenues  that  had  alicadf 
arisen,  or  might  hereafter  arise,  fnm  dM 
sale  of  portions  of  the  lands  of  the  Crova. 
Why,  ne  would  ask,  should  not  the 
pairs  Im*  taken  out  of  the  actual 


of  I  he  (^rown,  without  alieoatiDf  part  of 
liio  Cruwii  lands,  which  were  the  cwWb 
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and  not  the  income  ?  Tliey  might  as  well 
at  once  sell  or  alienate  part  of  the  Crown 
lands  for  the  building  or  repair  of  Wind- 
sor Castle,  as  for  the  erection  of  these 
stables. 

Viscount  Duncannon  said,  the  principle 
now  acted  upon  was  not  a  new  one,  for  it 
had  been  acted  upon  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  In  the  improvements  in  the  Strand, 
and  in  the  rebuilding  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  greater  portion  of  the  expense 
of  these  had  been  defrayed  by  the  produce 
of  the  sale  of  Crown  property,  that  was 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  Crown  estates. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  did  not  recollect, 
that  any  money  arising  out  of  the  sale  of 
land  by  the  commissioners  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  mentioned  by  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Duncannon) ;  but,  as 
the  sums  required  for  the  purposes  stated 
were  very  great,  greater  perhaps  than  the 
whole  annual  income  of  the  Crown  lands, 
it  probably  was  so.  What  he  wished  to 
know  from  his  noble  Friend  was,  whether 
the  annual  income  of  the  Crown  estates 
was  so  charged  with  debts  from  former  or 
present  improvements  of  Crown  property, 
as  to  be  unable  to  bear  this  additional 
70,000/.  for  the  erection  of  stables  at 
Windsor;  and  whether,  in  consequence, 
it  had  become  necessary  to  raise  the 
money  by  the  sale  of  certain  portions  of 
Crown  lands?  If  the  proposed  sum  were 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  general  revenue  of 
the  Crown  lands,  the  objection  of  his 
noble  Friend  near  him  would  not  apply. 
The  whole  income  of  the  Crown  lands 
was  about  240,000/.  a-year.  Was  he  to 
understand  from  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Duncannon,)  that  this  income  was  already 
so  charged  as  to  be  unable  to  meet  the 
expense  of  the  stables  at  Windsor? 

Viscount  Duncannon :  Debts  to  a  very 
considerable  amount  had  accrued  on  the 
revenue  of  the  Crown  for  the  improve- 
ments in  the  Strand,  in  the  opening  near 
Waterloo- Bridge,  and  in  the  alterations 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  These,  however, 
had  now  been  all,  or  nearly  all,  paid  off, 
and  there  was  now  a  surplus  revenue  of 
about  140,000/. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  thought,  that  the 
expenses  of  the  erection  of  the  stables  at 
Windsor  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  that  in* 
come,  and  not  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  any  part  of  the  Crown  lands. 

ViscouDt  Duncannon  did  not  see  why 
any  lands  should  be  sold  for  this  particular 
parnoie,  but  noble  Lords  should  consider, 
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that  it  did  not  follow,  that  because  sales 
of  some  portions  of  Crown  lands  took 
place,  there  was,  therefore,  a  deterior- 
ation of  Crown  pioperty  ;  for  some  portions 
were  sold  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the 
produce  in  the  purchase  of  other  property, 
which  was  considered  more  advantageous, 
and  some  of  those  sales  had  produced 
great  improvements  in  the  Crown  property ; 
for  instance,  the  purchase  of  some  land  at 
Pimlico,  and  the  site  for  the  stables  at 
Windsor  would  be  a  considerable  im- 
provement to  the  Crown  estates. 

Lord  Ashburton  still  could  not  see  why 
the  property  of  the  Crown  should  be  sold, 
while  there  existed  an  income  from  those 
lands  sufficient  for  the  expense  required 
for  the  stables  at  Windsor.  The  Crown 
had  only  a  life-interest  in  those  estates, 
and  nothing  should  be  done  to  deteriorate 
their  value. 

Viscount  Duncannon  repeated,  that  the 
course  pursued  by  the  commissioners  was 
one  which  went  to  improve  the  property 
of  the  Crown,  by  selling,  as  he  had  said, 
some  portions  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing others  more  advantageously  situated. 
The  Crown  would  not  be  a  loser  by  this. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Thursday,  June  20,  1839. 

Mi.viTTKB.]  BUI. —  Read  a  first  time.  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  Government. 

PcUtions  presented.  By  Lords  Lowther»  Milton,  Sirs  W. 
Young,  and  R.  Inglis,  and  Messrs.  Dottin,  Codrington, 
and  Pakington,  from  a  number  of  places,  against 
the  Government  plan  for  National  EducaUon.—  By  Mr. 
Orote,  flrom  a  number  of  places,  in  favour  of  tlie  Oo< 
▼emment  plan  for  National  Education,  ftom  other  places, 
for  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  ttom  the  City  of  London,  for  a 
new  settlement  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopcb — By 
Messrs.  Edwards,  Hodges,  J.  O'ConneU,  Patteson,  and 
others,  flrom  several  places,  for  a  Uniform  Penny  Post- 
age.^ — By  Lords  R.  Gtosvenor,  and  Stanley,  ttom.  two 
plaoes,  against  Sunday  Travelling. 


Education  —  Adjourned  Debate.] 
On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  ihe  resump- 
tion of  the  adjourned  debate  on  National 
Education, 

Mr.  D^Israeli  said,  that  he  was  afraid, 
that  after  the  speeches  which  had  already 
been  made  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
he  should  have  great  difficulty  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  consi- 
deration of  this  important  question.  He 
felt  that  the  disadvantages  under  which 
he  must  always  labour  when  addressing 
the  House  were  increased  in  the  present 
instance  by  his  following  in  the  train  of 
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those  who  had  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
treated  this  subject  with  singular  temper 
and  ability  ;  but  the  great  interest  which 
he  had  always  felt  in  this  question,  and 
the  sincere  conviction  which  he  enter- 
tained that  it  must  have  a  vast  and  incal- 
culable influence  on  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  indeed  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  country,  had  induced,  nay,  had  almost 
compelled,  him  to  trespass  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  the  House.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Waterford,  who  he  feared  was  not  pre- 
sent, in  the  able  and  temperate  speech  in 
which  he  had  discussed  the  subject,  had 
laid  it  down  as  an  indisputable  proposi- 
tion, that  the  only  eflicient  settlement  of 
this  great  question  would  be  by  placing 
the  education  of  the  people  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  by  the  means  of  what  he 
termed  central  organization.  The  simple 
meaning  of  his  speech,  indeed,  was,  that 
education  should  be  carried  on  under  the 
superintendence,  the  interference,  and 
the  control,  of  the  state.  He  admitted 
that  the  theory  was  specious,  but  he 
doubted  whether  it  were  authorised  and 
supported  by  facts,  and  he  doubted  whe- 
ther it  were  consonant  with  the  experience 
of  this  country.  He  had  found  the  asser- 
tion in  the  writings  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  it  had  been  disseminated  in  the 
papers  of  the  society  of  which  he  was 
president,  but  when  he  came  to  examine 
into  facts,  he  found  that  education  did 
not  owe  much  to  the  interference  of  the 
state.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  state 
had  done  little  or  nothing,  and  that  nearly 
all  that  had  been  done  had  been  effected 
by  individual  enterprise.  It  had  been 
remarked,  by  a  foreign  writer,  that  the 
state  in  England  had  not  formed  a  single 
road,  made  a  single  bridge,  or  dug  n 
single  canal.  The  statesmen  who  had 
preceded  the  present  generation  had 
always  acted  on  a  system  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  They  had  always  held  that  the 
individual  should  be  strong,  and  the  Go- 
vernment weak,  and  that  to  diminish  the 
duties  of  the  citizen  was  to  peril  the  rights 
of  the  subject.  To  that  system  he  ascribed 
the  united  enjoyment  of  those  two  great 
blessing^  of  social  life,  liberty  and  order. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  was  willing  to  do 
justice  to  the  character  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  He  was  sure  that  he  would 
candidly  acknowledge  their  ability,  their 
enterprise,  and  their  calm  steadiness  of 


purpose.  To  what,  then,  he  would  adr, 
was  this  to  be  attributed,  but  to  tbit 
happy  system  of  self-government  wkidi 
had  always  characterized  England?  h 
became  the  House  well  to  consider  whit 
might  be  the  effect  of  interfering  with  tk 
habit  of  self-government  by  the  people  of 
England.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
Society  of  Education,  that  school  of  phi- 
losophers, were,  with  all  their  vauoted 
intellect  and  learning,  fast  returning  to 
the  system  of  a  barbarous  age^  the  systea 
of  a  paternal  government.  Whererer 
was  found  what  was  called  a  paternal  go- 
vernment was  found  a  state  educatien. 
It  had  been  discovered  that  the  best  wiy 
to  insure  implicit  obedience  was  to  com- 
mence tyranny  in  the  nursery.  There  wii 
a  country  in  which  education  formed  the 
only  qualification  for  office.  That  wai> 
therefore,  a  country  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  normal  school  and  pattern 
society  for  the  intended  scheme  of  edi- 
cation.  That  country  was  China.  Tbefe 
paternal  governments  were  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  east  than  in  the  west,  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  asM 
him  for  the  most  perfect  prog^roineof 
public  education,  if  he  asked  him  to  pnnt 
out  a  system  at  once  the  most  profoond 
and  the  most  comprehensive,  he  mut 
give  him  the  system  of  education  which 
obtained  in  Persia.  Leaving  China  and 
Persia  and  coming  to  Europe,  he  fouod 
a  perfect  system  of  national  education  is 
Austria,  the  China  of  Europe,  and  under 
the  paternal  government  of  Prussia.  The 
truth  was,  that  wherever  everything  wai 
left  to  the  government  the  subject  becaae 
a  machine.  He  knew  that  the  president 
of  the  Society  of  Education  believed,  tlMt 
the  highest  central  organization  might  tbI 
be  combined  with  the  freeest  political  in* 
stitutions;  but  it  was  an  error  to  suppose 
that  all  virtue  was  owing  to  political  la- 
st itutions,  and  none  to  national  character. 
He  held  it  to  be  an  indisputable  troth 
that  the  freeest  political  institutions  might 
exist  in  a  country  in  which  the  people 
were  enslaved.  They  might  have  a  Far* 
liament  freely  chosen,  but  if  the  electors 
were  corrupt,  that  Parliament  might  ex- 
ercise, as  such  a  Parliament  had  exercised, 
a  most  grinding  tyranny.  He  would  take 
the  instance  of  trial  by  jury,  the  great 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  the  great  goa* 
rantee  of  our  rights.  Of  what  use  woaM 
that  great  and  glorious  institation  be  if 
the    twelve    jurymen    were    base    wUMi 
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There  had  been  times  when  the  trial  by 
jury  was  an  infinitely  worse  tribunal  than 
in  the  darkest  times  of  the  Inquisition. 
We  had  trial  by  jury  in  the  same  age  with 
Titus  Oates.     He  would  take  a  period, 
distant,  yet  not  very  remote — not  the  age 
of  bigoted  barbarians,  by  which  name  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  designated  the 
councillors  of  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt, 
but  a  period  which   produced  men  who 
were  enlightened  in  every  sense,  men  who 
might  well  be  called   English  worthies; 
he  would  take  the  age  which  produced 
Pym  and  Hampden,  Seldon  and  Went- 
worth  ;  these  were  truly  English  spirits. 
Yet  who  could  suppose,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment which   had  been    adorned   by  such 
men  could,   in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  have  sunk  into  the  most  degraded 
and    most    ignoble   tyranny    which    ever 
sported    with    the    destinies   of   a    great 
country  ?     But  what  had  taken  place  in 
the    mean   time  ?       The  national    spirit 
had   been   destroyed ;    a    great    system 
of  central   organization  was   established 
in  the  realm  ;  the  people  had  free  insti- 
tutions, but  their  rights  as  subjects  were 
destroyed.     He  knew  he  should  be  told, 
that  these  observations  were  too  general. 
He  knew  the  reluctance  with  which  Mem- 
bers went  back  to  first  principles.     It  was 
a  wholesome  prejudice ;  they  were  prac- 
tical men,  but  practical  men,  looking  to 
the  experience  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years.     With  respect  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation among  the  people  of  this  country, 
there  were  many  circumstances  of  a  com- 
plicated character  which    must  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  a  decided  opin- 
ion could  be  pronounced  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;    and    they   should    recollect,    that 
although  the  general  state  of  education 
might  not  at  present  be  all  that  they  could 
desire,  still  that  it  might  be  as  much  ad- 
vanced and  improved  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  could  possibly  be  effected  by 
human  means.     But  the  question  was  not 
whether  the  state  of  education  was  good 
or  bad,  but  to    what    power   education 
should  be  intrusted.    They  were  not  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  education  should 
be  orthodox  or  latitudinarian,  highly  spi- 
ritual or  purely  moral,  but  to  what  hands 
it  should  be  confided  ?     He  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  national  education,  but  it  did 
not  follow  that  he  should  also  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  state  education*    There  was  a 
great  distinction    between   them.      The 
object  of  the  tpeech  of  the  nobie  Lord, 


the  Member  for  North  Lancashire,  seemed 
to  him  to  be  to  point  out  the  necessity  for 
national  education,  and  to  show  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  the  state. 
The  hon.  and  learned   Member  for  Lis- 
keard, whom  he  regretted  not  to  see  in  his 
place,  had  detected  a  very  covert  meaning 
in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  he 
was  sure  that  it  must  have  required  the 
exercise  of  all  that  diplomatic  experience 
which  the  hon.  and   learned  Gentleman 
had  so  recently  acquired,  to  discover  any 
sinister    and    subterraneous  meaning    in 
that  speech.     He  could  not  discover  that 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber himself  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
question.      He  had  listened  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  in  the  hope,  if  not 
of   being  instructed,  of   being  at    least 
amused,  and  he  had  often  been  both  in- 
structed   and    amused   by  him ;    but  he 
could  not  discover  what   connexion   the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  with  the  question  before  the  House. 
He  confessed  he  had  been  at  a  loss  for 
some  time  to  discover  the  object  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  in  view, 
until  at  last  it  had  appeared  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  desirous  of 
combatting  a   "  No   Popery "  cry.     He 
trusted,  however,  that  that  cry  would  not 
be  responded  to,  and  he  had  such  con- 
fidence in  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  House, 
that  he  was  sure  the  attempt  of  the  hon. 
and  learned   Gentleman    would  not    be 
allowed  to  disturb  the  calmness  and  mo- 
deration which  had  hitherto  signalised  the 
discussion  of  this  most  important  subject. 
There  was  one  point  of  great  importance, 
but  surrounded  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
on  which  he  wished  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations.    He  alluded  to  the  religions  re- 
lations connected  with  this  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  a    system    of    national 
education.     The  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire,  had  laid  it  down,  that  the 
system   of   education    which    had    been 
brought  forward  by  the  Government  must, 
if  it  were  adopted,  terminate  in  a  state  of 
national  infidelity.     He  did  not  share  in 
the  apprehensions  of  the  noble  Lord.   He 
believed,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  country  were  not  prepared  for   the 
seeds  of  infidelity^  and  that  all  the  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart  were  opposed  to 
snch  scepticism.     He  believed  it  probable, 
that  by  the  united  efforts  of  sectarians, 
the    national  Church   might  be    endan- 
gered ;  but  he  was  sure,  that  in  England, 
U2 
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infid^iiiy  would  not  be  the  resalty  and  that ,  advantage  of  being  able  to  atfypeai  toi» 

they  would  rather  see  re-produced  a  state  rivalled    antiqnity,    and    afipemiiog  ab 

of  thinf^  similar  to  that  which  had  arisen  strongly  to  the  feeling  and  imaginatiaai 

in  the  9<>venteenth  century.     In  England  of  men,  there  was  a  nauch  greater  chsHS 

he  believed  they  were  more  likely  to  see  that  an  i^orant  and    distracted  peopk 

the  wildness  of  fanaiicism  than  the  riseof  would    seek     to     escape     from    anaidn 

infidelity.      He  believed  they  were  more  by  uniting  themselves  to  a  church  \» 

likely  to  see  in  this  country  the  violence  tising    charity,     and     wfaoie     preacim 

for  a  moment  of  contending  sects;  that  were  more  able  and   eloquent  than  iher 

they  were  much  more  likely  to  behold  the  had  been   in   the   troabied    davs    wiw^ 

rise  of  a  new  race  of  fifth  monarchy  men;  England  had  before  witnessed.'     Kf  m> 

and  that  there  was  much  more  chatice  of  fortunately  such  a  moment  of  canioMi 

having  for  the  nonce  the  fury  and  vio-  should  arise,  and  should  the  people  aesi 

lence  of  contending  sects,  as  in  the  time  seek  a  return  to  peace,  thev  wonid  in  ihM 

of  the  Commonwealth,  than  the  general  hour  revert  to  the  church  of  their  fatboi. 

spread  of  miserable,  cold,  and  restless  in-  or  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     The  choiEe 

fidelity.     The  fcelinc^s  of   the  people  of  of  the  people  would,   in  such  a  period,  be 

this  country  were  repugnant  to  infidelity,  the  Church  of  England,  or   the   Rcoib 

and  although  they  might  be  led  away  for  Church,  but  they  would   not   plunge  ibid 

a  moment  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers  infidelity,  which  was  abhorrent  to  tlieirm* 

and  from  the  church  where  they  had  been  ture,  and  at  variance  with   all    the  bars 

wont  to  congregate — although  they  might  feelings  of  the  human  heart.      It  might  te 

(or  a  time  yield  to  the  influence  of  fana-  asked,  however,  whether  they  ought,  fna 

tioism  and  absent   themselves  from   de-  fear  of  realizing  such  a  state  of  thiDes.li 

votion,  such  a  state  of  things  would  remain  prevent  the  spread  of  education,  and  sr- 

but  for  a  moment,  and  tliey  would  soon  lect  the  moral  and  religious  instructioBtf 

again  feel  the  nece«)sity  and  Ion;;  for  the  the  people?  But  the  real  question  was, hii 

consolation  of  worship.     That  which  was  education  been  so  neglected  as  hoa.Gatk- 

more  likely  to  occur  than  general  infide-  men  opposite  had  ^^iahed  them  to  suppov' 

lity  was,  that  when  the  moment  of  fana-  The  hon.   Gentleman,    the    Member  kr 

tieism  and  anarchy  had  passed  away,  the  Waterford  had  last  night  furnished  dm. 

people  of  Flngland  wouici  feel  tlte  want  of  with  a  picture  of  cellar   life  in   the  poi 

that  solace  which  religion  alone  afforded,  manufacturing  towns,  and   had  descnU 

and  that  they  would  require  a^ain   some  the  people  inhabiting  those  cellars  as  beiic 

standard  of  faith  and  the  establishment  of  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarity,  and  as  bein^ 

some  church  distinguii^hed  by  the  learning  ignorant  almost  to  the  verge  of  bmldiiv. 

and  piety  of  its  clergy  and  consecrated  by  The   hon.  Gentleman   had    inferred   die 

charity.     The  rjiie^tion  then  wa*,  to  what  neglect  of  education  from  the  condition  of 

church  would  they,  in  that  moment,  refer,  those  unfortunate  persons  ;  but  was  that 

with  whnt  church  would  they  spck  to  con-  inference  correct  ?    No :  their  conditioo  ia 

nect  themselves  ?    The  C/liurch  of  Krig-  those  cellars  was  not  the  consequence  of 
land  had  been  placed  in  the  seventeenth  '  neglect  of  education,  but  it  reauited  fro« 

century  in  a  situation  of  much  peril  ami  the  peculiar  circumstances  which,  in  eveiy 

difficulty  by  the  Church  of  Kornc.     Hut  manufacturing  country,  arose  out  of  the 
(he  Church  of  Home,  that  church  which  I  vicissitudes  to  which  trade  was    subject. 

apponled  so  strongly  to  the  imaf^inQtion  But  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  portrayed 


and  to    the   reason    of  mankind,  whose 

tiriests  were  so  distinguished  by  their 
earning  and  elnr|urnce,  was  no  longer 
kept  down  by  thtjsc  restrnints  by  which 
ahe  was  fettered  in  former  days,  and  there 
was  much  tnore  chance  that  that  clum^h 
would  again  rifie  predominant  and  su- 
preme tinder  the  sohrmo  of  rduraiion  Ufl- 
vocnted  by  the  Central  Uo;\vd,  nn«l  adopted 
by  the  Government «  th:\n  that  the  infer- 
ence which  the  noble  l.iml,  the  Member 
R**"  Dorsetshire,  had  drawn  should  be  real- 
The    church    of   Rome  had  the 


the  condition  of  those  people,  he  had 
forc^otteu  to  make  any  allusion  to  the 
cellar  schools;  he  had  not  thought  proper 
to  cull  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact,  that  in  those  cellars  schools  had  beea 
established,  although  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, the  society  over  which  the  boa. 
Cicnllcman  presided  had,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  brought  those  schools  before  the 
notice  of  the  public.  They  had  &ttm 
drsciil>eil  one  of  those  cellar  achoolt  Mi 
Manchester^  and  the  picture  «hidi;k«l 
been  presented  to  then  had  been  held 
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as  an  instance  of  tlie  miserable  want  of 
tostruction  which  pref ailed  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  a  system  of  state  education. 
But  from  those  schools  he  drew  a  very 
different   inference.      He  looked   on   the 
existence  of  those  cellar  schools  as  an  evi- 
dence that  the  seeds  of  education  had 
been  widely  sown,  and  that  they  would 
speedily  fructify  and  become  general.     It 
was  a  fact,  which  none  could  have  anti- 
cipated fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago, 
that  in  the  cellars  of  Manchester  schools 
should  have  been  established,  and  that  fact, 
so  far  from  showing  that  education  had 
been  neglected  by  the  Church,  indicated 
in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, that  a  strong  and  unconquerable  desire 
for  education  had  been   infused  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  while  it  proved  almost 
to  demonstration,  that  the  seed  which  had 
been  so  widely  sown,  would  soon  spring 
op  to  maturity.    The  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Water  ford,  had  said  that  the 
Church  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
but  why  had  not  the  hon.  Gentleman  taken 
any  notice  of  the  arguments  which  had 
been  adduced,  to  prove  the  failings  of  the 
state  ?     The  arguments  brought  forward 
against  the  Church  told  as  strongly  against 
the  State.  If  the  Church  had  done  nothing, 
what,  he  would  ask,  had  the  State  done  for 
the  education  of  the  people?     The  hon. 
Gentleman,  when  he  left  the  manufacturing 
towns,  had  taken  them  next  into  the  rural 
districts,  and  had  detailed  to  them,  as  an 
instance  of  the  neglect  of  education  by 
the  clergy,  the  outbreak  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  county  of  Kent  fifteen  months 
ago.     Now,  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
adduce  au  instance  in  favour  of  parochial 
supervision,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Church  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction,  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  very  place  which  had 
been  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  order  to  prove  the  value  of  the  efforts 
of  the  clergy  for  the  improvement  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  spot 
where  the  outbreak  bad  taken  place  was 
extraparochial ;  and  from  his  own  know- 
ledge he  could  state — for  the  scene  of  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent — that  the  people  were  in  a  con- 
dition little  removed  from  barbarism.     It 
was  a  wild  woodland  district,  peopled  by 
inhabitants  in  the  mdest  state  of  society, 
wiM  in  their  maniiersi  noiooial  in  their 


bearing,  setting  the  law  at  defiance,  and 
so  deeply  ignorant,  as  to  be  only  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  a  species  of  squatters. 
Such  places  were  not  common  in   Rent, 
but  they  might,  notwithstanding,  find  dis- 
tricts of  a  similar  character,  in  almost 
every  county  of  England.    Now,  such  was 
the  place  which  had  so  often  been  described 
as  tbe  garden  of  England — as  a  rich  lux- 
uriant rectory,  whose  incumbents  slum- 
bered at  their  ease,  regardless  of  those 
intrusted  to  their  care.     He  did  not  say, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
Waterford,  was  cognizant  of  the  real  facts 
of  the  case,  and  he  had  only  alluded  to 
the  subject,  to  show  how  carelessly,  and 
with  how  little  knowledge  of  the  truths 
statements  might  be  and  often  were  made, 
and  how  what  was  advanced  as  facts  in 
illustration  of  any  position,  might  be  made 
the   basis   of  a  contrary  argument.     He 
believed  the  great  object  which  every  Eng- 
lish statesman  ought  to  have  in  view  was, 
to  encourage  the  habit  of  self-government 
amongst  the  people ;  and  it  was  because 
he  considered  the  proposition  which  had 
been  submitted  to  their  consideration  as 
hostile  to  the  acquisition  of  those  habits 
that  he  opposed  the  scheme  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  believed  that  it  was  an  axiom  in 
civil   policy,  that  in  exact  proportion  as 
they  curtailed  the  duties  of  citizens,  they 
perilled  the  rights  of  subjects,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  they  had  done  that  already  to 
some  extent.     They  already  had  had  re- 
course to  a  system  of  central  organization, 
and  what  had  that  system  not  produced, 
and  what  might  it  not  yet  produce  ?     Let 
them  remember,  that    the  same  system 
which  tyrannized   in  the  nursery,  under 
the  pretence  of  education,  wouM  agam 
make  its  appearance,  and  immure  old  age 
within  hated  walls,  under  the  specions  plea 
of  affording  relief.  It  was  always  the  State> 
and   never   society — it  was   always  ma- 
chinery, never  sympathy.  By  their  system 
of  State  education,  all  would  be  thrown  into 
the  same  mint,  and  all  would  come  out 
with  the  same  impress  and  superscription. 
They  might  make  money,  they  might  make 
railroads;  but  when  the  age  of  passion  came* 
when  those  roterests  were  in  motion,  and 
those  feelings  stirring,  which  would  shake 
society  to  its  centre,  then  they  would  see 
what  would   become  of  the  votaries  of 
State  education.    They  would  then  see 
whether  the  people  had  received  the  same 
sort  of  education  which  had  been  advo- 
cated and  supported  so  nobly  by  William 
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of  Wykeham  —  by  him  who  had  built 
MhooU  and  founded  and  endowed  col- 
leges. Who,  he  would  aslc,  had  built 
their  unirersitieB  ?  Had  ihey  sprung  from 
a  fyatem  of  cenlral  organization?  Who 
had  built  their  colleges,  churches,  and 
calhedtals?  Did  they  owe  them  to  a 
scheme  of  centralization  propounded  and 
supported  by  the  State?  No;  other 
principles  had  actuated  the  men  of  former 
days,  and  let  them  lo>ik  abroad  on  Eng- 
laad  and  witness  the  result.  Where 
would  they  find  a  country  more  elevated 
in  the  social  scale?  Where  a  people 
more  distinguished  for  all  that  wa«  excel- 
lent in  the  human  character?  The  titni 
would  come,  if  ihey  persisted  in  ihtir  pre- 
sent course,  when  they  would  find  that 
they  liad  revolutionized  the  Engtish  cha- 
tacter,  and  when  that  wns  cfl'ecled,  then 
they  could  no  longer  expect  English 
achievements.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  he  believed  that  the  system  of 
education  which  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  went  to  establish,  was  ali 
the  habits  and  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  he  should  op- 
pose, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  this  rash 
filtetnpt  to  centralize  instruction.  But, 
independent  of  these  reasons,  he  objected 
to  the  form  in  which  the  proposition  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  had  been  brought  be- 
fore them.  The  subject  was  one  of  the 
gravest  interest,  leading,  if  adopted,  to  a 
great  and  important  change ;  and  be 
would  ask,  was  it  decorous  on  a  matter  of 
such  moment  not  to  consult  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature?  Was  that  House  so 
superior  in  wisdom  and  knowledge — so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  country — with  the  feelings,  the  wants, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  to  enable 
them  to  scorn  the  learning,  the  experience, 
the  information,  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
House  of  Lords  !  He  would  make  no  in- 
vidious comparisons,  but  the  Constitution 
had  told  him  that  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons were  alike  to  be  consulted  in  every 
change  afTecting  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  and  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  On  matters  of 
minor  importance  he  did  not  contend  foi 
an  appeal  to  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, but  when  the  subject  was  one 
which  had  shaken  and  agitated  society  to 
its  centre,  and  which  had  roused  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try, he  must  confess  he  was  surprised  that 
opoiition  of  such  magnitude  and  im- 
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portance  should  have  been  brought  for- 
ward almost  at  the  close  of  the  Seisioa, 
and  in  the  languid    months  of  lumiML 
And  how,  too,  had  it  been  bronght  far- 
ward?     Not  directly,  as  it  ought  to  tun 
been,  but  indirectly,    between  a  vote  hr 
the  huilding  of  palace  stables  and  a 
position    for    establishing     a     syatem  of 
penny  postage.     Such  was  not  the  way  io 
which  a  great  national  experiment  ou^i 
to  have  been  introduced  to  the  cooiiderv 
tioQ  of  the  Legislature.     Then,  again,  i 
was  said  that  this  had  been   made  a  put] 
question.     He  allowed    that    it   was  ti. 
Iremely  desirable  that    a   subject  of  ihs 
character,  and  of  such  great   importao 
should  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  party  qqw 
tion,  but  the  fault  of  it^  having  been  M 
considered   rested    with    those    who   hid 
made   it  a  stalking-horse    for   party  par-    I 
poses,  and  who  had  brought  it  forward  ii     I 
a  party  spirit.     If  the  discussion  bad  at-     I 
sumed  a  party  aspect,  the  fault  was  to  be 
ascribed    to    the   Government,    who  W 
solicited  support  for  their  proposition  froa 
parly  considerations.     This  question  bid 
brought   forward    ii>    a   maoaer 
worthy   of  the   Government    of   a  greil 
country.    They  ought  to  have  coroelDi\ie 
of  this  proposition  in  a  spirit  of 
calmness  and  moderation,    but    that  bid 
been  rendered  impossible  by  the  coodoct 
of  the  Government  and   those  who  sup- 
ported it.     They  had  placed  the  couniiy 
in  a  state  of  provisional  insurrection,  aid 
was  it  possible  that  their  minds  could  be 
calm  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  whidi 
surrounded    them?     They   had    seen  the 
other   day   a  document   brought    to  the 
House  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  P»r- 
liamenl,  and  that  document  bad  so  fright- 
ened them,  that  tliey  had  broken  tbrooih 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and   allowed  IM 
hon.  Gentleman  who  presented  it  to  «- 
paliale  on  the  prayer  of  the  petitionen. 
If  they  had  not  been  frightened^   wouU 
hon.  Gentlemen   opposite   tell   hiia    wfaj 
they  had  not  done  their  duty,  and  en- 
forced the  rules  of  the  House?     Tbc  p»- 
lilion    of   upwards   of  a  million    of   tht 
people  was  not  to  be  despised;  vai  ■!- 
though   hon.  Gentlemen  opposite    ; 
disapprove  the  prayer  of  the  pe  ' 
yet  let  them  remember  that  they  « 
night  to   decide   upon   the   education  % 
those    by   whom    it    bad    been 
When,  then,  such  was  tha  grave  and  ii 
portant  issue  which  they  had  to  decide 
ceitainly  did  Dot  become  tlian  toi 
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the  spirit  of  the  Government,  who  had 
brought  forward  this  proposition,  and  to 
allow  the  discussion  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  party  squabble.  [Cries  of  •*  No,** 
from  the  Ministerial  benches,']  Well,  then, 
let  Gentlemen  opposite  who  dissented  from 
him  in  opinion  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  and  prove  that  the  manner 
in  which  this  proposition  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration  had  not  been 
influenced  by  party  considerations.  | 

Mr.  Exuart  said,  that  the  arguments  of 
the  hon.   Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  if  they  were  good   for  anything, 
went  to  restore  society  to  a  state  of  savage 
barbarity.    The  hon.  Gentleman  had  gone 
so  fur  as  to  express  a  qualified  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
persons   inhabiting  the  cellars   of  Man- 
chester.    These  people  were  in  a  state  of 
almost  barbarian  ignorance ;  and  yet  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  they  were 
actuated  by  the  sincercst  desire  for  that 
education,  which  he,  notwithstanding,  re- 
fused to  extend  to  them.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  had   certainly   thrown   out  some 
very    ingenious    arguments   in   praise   of 
ignorance,  and  had  contended,  that  every 
person   ought   to  be   left  to   himself  to 
procure   education.       That    was  a    new 
doctrine.      Would  the   hon.  Gentleman 
deny  that  a  system  of  centralization  had 
before   existed  in  England  ?     What  did 
the   hon.  Gentleman   say  of   their  uni- 
versities?    Did   they  not  afford   an   in- 
stance of  the   system   of  centralization? 
Let    him    look   at    the    inscriptions   on 
their  ancient  walls,  and  then  say  what  in- 
ference he  could  draw  from  those  inscrip- 
tions, \i  it  was  not  that  their  founders  in- 
tended to  establish  a  central  system  of 
education  ?     The  hon.   Gentleman   had 
spoken  of  railways,  but  did  it  follow  that 
though  the  formation  of  railways  should 
be  left  to  speculators,  education  should 
also  be  left  without  the  aid  or  interference 
of  the  State  ?     Did  not  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man admit  that  it  was  necessary  to  cen- 
tralize justice,  and  by  a  parity  of  reason- 
ing was  it  not  as  necessary  to  centralize 
education?      The   lion.  Gentleman   had 
alluded  to  China,  and  had  said  that  in 
that  country  a  centralized  system  of  edu- 
cation had  for  long  existed,  and  that  the 
officers  of  the  Government  were  prooioted 
for  their  educational  attainmenU*     Bat 
was  that  ao  evil  ?    On  the  contrary!  be 
believed  that  by  such  a  system  democracy 
bad  round  a  Tcni,  and  ibe  covntry  been 


saved  from  those  convulsions  which  had 
distracted  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.    The 
same  system  had  been  adopted  in  Prussia, 
and  he  believed  that  it  would  one  day  be 
adopted   also  in   England,  and  that  day, 
come  when  it  might,  would  be  a  happy 
day  for  the  people.     All  the  objections 
which  had  been  urged  against  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Government  resolved  them- 
selves into  two  classes.     The  first  class 
of  objections  was   directed    against  the 
Board  of  Education  which  it  was  proposed 
to  establish.     The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire,  had   asserted  that 
this  board  would  be  an  irresponsible  and 
despotic  body.     But  how  could  it  be  des- 
potic, when  it  was  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  Parliament  ?  and  how  could  it 
be  called  irresponsible,  when  its  proceed- 
ings were  annually  to  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  that  House  ?     The 
system  of  inspection  was  already  applied 
to    prisons,    and    why    not    to   schools? 
Surely   no   objection   could   be  seriously 
urged  against  placing  the  schools  under  a 
vigilant  system  of  inspection.    The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
had  quoted  many  obsolete  authorities  in 
support  of  his  particular  views,  and  he 
had  said,  that  education  was  chose  espiri- 
tuelie,  meaning  thereby  that  it  was  chose 
ecclesiastique.     The  object  of  the  noble 
Lord  had  been  to  show,  not  that  educa- 
tion was  a  thing  connected  with  religion, 
so  much  as  it  was  that  it  was  a  thing 
connected  with   the  sectarianism  of  his 
own  church,  and  therefore  it  was  that  the 
noble    Lord    had    brought   forward    the 
dogmas  of  the  church,  such  as  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
holy  eucharisty  and  other  matters  which 
were  peculiar  to  that  church.   The  system 
of  combined  education  without  religious 
distinctions  had  been  tried  in  Liverpool 
and    had    succeeded.       He  would    not 
trouble  the  House  with  complicated  sta- 
tistics on  this  pointy  but  he  would  refer  to 
the  statements  of  a  converted  opponent 
to  this  scheme,  who  had  watched  its  pro- 
gress in  Lirerpool  amonfcst  a  population 
of   200,000  persons.     There  were  two 
great  schools-  established    in    Liverpool 
under  this  system.    Tbe  first  was  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  which  was  visited 
by  tbe  gentleman  in  question,  and  he  put 
various  ^uaatioos  to  the  master,  who  in- 
formed bim  that  he  was  an  Independent, 
aad  llmt  be  bad  two  aasistants,  one  of 
whom  waa  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
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England,  and  the  other  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. The  number  of  children  was 
nearly  500,  and  consisted  of  different 
religious  denominations,  including  the 
children  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independ- 
ents, Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  result  of  the  observations  of 
this  gentleman  was  so  satisfactory  to  his 
own  mind,  that  from  being  an  opponent 
he  became  a  friend  to  the  system ;  and 
although  the  orthodox  party  at  first  raised 
an  outcry  against  it,  subsequently  the 
people  were  convinced  that  it  was  a  most 
advantageous  plan,  and  a  general  con- 
viction prevailed  that  schools  opened  for 
all  sects  were  public  benefits.  In  the 
south  end  of  the  town  the  school  was 
conducted  by  a  master  who  was  a  member 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with  two 
assistants,  one  of  whom  was  an  Inde- 
pendent, and  the  other  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  gentleman 
from  whose  statements  he  quoted  found 
the  schools  going  on  well.  The  number 
of  children  under  instruction  in  it,  and 
the  denominations,  were  as  follow:  — Of 
the  Church  of  England  294;  Roman 
Catholics,  3'25;  church  of  Scotland, 
twelve ;  Independents,  fifteen  ,  Baptists, 
twenty ;  and  Methodists,  forty-eight. 
Facts,  then,  proved  the  administration  of 
education  under  a  combined  system  to  be 
quite  practicable.  He  believed  that  the 
object  of  the  noble  Lord  was  to  maintain 
the  ascendancy  of  the  State  Church.  But 
he  would  tell  the  noble  Lord,  and  he  did 
not  care  who  knew  it,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined in  matters  of  education  to  main- 
tain the  ascendancy  of  the  State  over  the 
church.  He  thought  the  time  would  come 
when  that  would  be  found  to  be  the  most 
constitutional  doctrine,  and  one  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  gainsay  without 
taking  away  the  very  bulwarks  and  foun- 
dation of  our  freedom.  It  was  only  by 
giving  the  State  the  opportunity  of  edu- 
cating the  people,  and  of  throwing  open 
the  public  institutions  of  the  country  for 
their  bene6t,  that  they  could  become  uni- 
▼ersally  instructed.  The  public  libraries, 
the  public  galleries  of  art  and  science, 
and  other  public  institutions  for  promoting 
knowledge,  should  be  thrown  open  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  men  merely  by  the 
use  of  their  outward  senses  to  re6ne  their 
habits,  and  to  elevate  their  minds.  Al- 
though something  of  this  kind  had  been 
accomplished,  much  remained  to  be  done. 


There  remained  to  be  achieved  the  cob- 
plete  education  of  the  outward  man,  ud 
he  did  not  despair  of  its  accoraplishmeflt 
any  more  than  he  did  of  the  education  of 
the  inward  man,  notwithstanding  the  fnlie 
opposition  of  the  present  day.  He  hopei 
to  see  the  time  when  there  should  bet 
system  established  for  combining  physiol, 
intellectual,  and  religious  education;  aii 
he  thought  the  day  was  not  distant  via 
hon.  Members  opposite  would  regret tk 
part  they  had  taken  on  the  present  oo» 
sion.  Of  this  he  was  sure,  that  whether 
or  not  the  friends  of  popular  educatioi 
succeeded  in  reclaiming  or  convertiif 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  the  adoptioifl 
such  a  system  would  be  the  glory  of  Ik 
age,  and  whatever  might  be  the  fatan^ 
of  the  present  reign,  the  origin  of  tUi 
scheme  of  national  education  would  bi 
one  of  the  brightest  objects  that  diilii' 
guished  and  adorned  its  dawn. 

Mr.  P/awipfre  objected  to  a  subjedrf 
this  importance  being  decided  withoal  ik 
concurrence  of  both    Houses   of  Piriii> 
ment,  for  if  ever  there   was    a  qaesiiii 
which  required  the  grave  consideratkui  if 
both  branches  of   the  Legislature  it  « 
that  of  national  education.      He  was  coi* 
vinced  that  a  Board  of  Bducation  siicba 
that  proposed  could  never  give  satisfactioi 
to  the  people  of  this  country ;    in  teti 
neither  the  members  of  the   Establiikd 
Church    nor  orthodox    Dissenters   codi 
see  in  that  Board  any  security  that  Ik 
education  of  the  people  would   be  cairai 
out   upon    those    principles    which   tfaq 
deemed  to  be  of  paramount  importaocti 
He  conceived  that  the   Members  of  tb 
Privy  Council  would  be  unfit  pertonsti 
discharge  duties   of  so    grave    a  natoib 
more  especially  when  one  of  their  nnoitf 
had  declared  in  another  place  that  beMV 
no  great  difference  between  the  teneCi  of 
the   Protestant  and  the  Ronaan  CadKifa 
Churches.     He  denied  that  becaoae  Bfr 
man  Catholics  and  Socinians  were  caW 
on  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  tb 
State,  the  Government  was  bound  tocv 
courage  them  in  their  varieties  of  oam^ 
ions,  religious  and  political.    The  proiod' 
tion,  if  yielded,  would  open  the  doofcH 
the  wildest  anarchy  on  political^  and  »li 
the   wildest  errors   in   religious    mflt^* 
Much  had  been  said  by  hon.   Meidhi|i 
opposite  of  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  •Hi 
House  presuming  to  judge  others,  asd^i 
must  say,  that  those  remarks 
but  an  ill  grace  from  hon. 
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coold  impute  motives  such  as  had  been 
charged  in  the  course  of  last  night's  de- 
bate to  the  opponents  of  the  Government 
scheme  of  national  education.  Every  man 
had  a  right  to  form  his  own  judgment 
upon  the  question,  but  no  man  had  a  right 
to  impute  motives.  He,  for  one,  never 
could  think  of  placing  the  blaspheming 
Jew,  the  idolatrous  Romanist,  the  Unita- 
rian denying  his  Christ,  or  the  sensual 
Turk,  on  the  same  level  as  the  humble  and 
adoring  believer  of  the  Son  of  God,  and, 
therefore,  he  must  give  his  sincere  and 
cordial  opposition  to  the  scheme  proposed 
to  Parliament  by  her  Majesty's  present 
advisers. 

Sir  G.  Staunton  was  anxious  to  explain 
in  a  few  words  the  vote  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  give  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  could  bear  with  perfect  resignation 
any  taunt  or  obloquy  which  might  attach 
to  the  course  of  conduct  he  purposed  to 
pursue.  He  might  truly  say,  that  he  had 
always  been  a  warm  friend  to  religious 
education,  and  had  ever  been  desirous 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  every  class 
and  denomination  in  the  country;  nor 
had  he  ever  felt  it  to  be  inconsistent  with 
his  religious  duty  to  contribute  as  a  pri- 
vate individual  what  assistance  he  could 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
for  the  promotion  of  those  objects,  for  he 
had  felt,  that  he  ought  not  to  suffer  his 
attachment  to  his  own  peculiar  religious 
faith  to  make  him  forget  that  those  classes 
were  linked  and  joined  together  by  their 
common  Christianity.  With  these  views 
he  had  cordially  supported  the  foundation 
of  the  London  Universitv,  because  it  af- 
forded  to  Dissenters  the  highest  education, 
and  enabled  the  Legislature  to  leave  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  intact  and  unaltered. 
He  gave  her  Majesty's  Government  every 
credit  for  coming  forward  with  a  plan  of 
national  education,  but  still  the  plan  pro- 
posed differed  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
mode  of  education  now  pursued  by  the 
Established  Church — it  placed  the  direc- 
tion and  superintendence  in  a  lay  and  po- 
litical Board,  upon  which  no  member  of 
the  Church  was  to  sit,  and  he  could  not 
think  that  conformists  and  non-conform* 
ists  could  l)e  safely  educated  together.  He 
regretted  that  the  matter  had  been  taken 
up  as  a  party  question,  but  for  himself  he 
would  say,  that  though  approTing  gene* 
rally  of  the  policy  of  her  Majettj't  Go- 
Teniment,  and  being  ready  on  political 
qoettioiit  to  surrender  hii  [finie  mliogty 


still  on  a  question  of  religion  he  could 
not  consent  to  any  compromise,  and,  there- 
fore, with  pain  he  should  be  obliged  to 
vote  in  favour  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Gibson  said,  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
opposite,  when  he  observed  that  on  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  there  was 
no  member  of  the  Church  seemed  to  draw 
a  very  singular  distinction  between  the 
Church  and  the  clergy.  The  articles  told 
him  (Mr.  Gibson)  that  the  Church  con- 
sisted of  the  congregation  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  suppose  that  four  members  of 
the  Church,  for  such  he  believed  were 
the  four  Members  of  the  Privy  Council 
Committee  would  be  hostile  to  the  Church 
because  they  were  not  clergymen.  He 
must  also  protest  against  one  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire — that  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  Churchman's  children,  ought,  in 
regard  to  their  religious  education,  to  be 
under  the  regulation  of  the  ordinary. 
From  this  principle  he  wholly  differed. 
He  thought  the  present  duties  of  the  ordi- 
nary were  quite  enough ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  religious  feeling  throughout 
the  country,  he  would  as  soon  think  of 
putting  the  ordinary  under  the  school- 
master as  the  schoolmaster  under  the  or- 
dinary. He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
schoolmaster  should,  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  secular  education  of  the  children, 
be  quite  independent  of  all  Church  in- 
fluence, even  though  the  children  should 
be  Churchmen's  children.  In  these  days, 
when  so  many  sects  were  springing  up, 
even  in  the  Church  itself — when  they 
heard  daily  of  Evangelists,  of  Puseyites, 
and  of  those  whom  the  former  chose  to 
designate  as  world-seeking  Churchmen 
— the  office  of  the  schoolmaster  would 
be  liable  to  be  interfered  with  in  the 
most  unpleasant  manner  by  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish.  The  doctrine 
which  the  noble  Lord  attempted  to  set 
up  sounded  very  like  infaUibility ;  and 
he  could  tell  the  noble  Lord  that 
if  once  infallibility  were  set  up  as  the 
guide  for  the  people  of  England,  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  they  would  not 
take  the  infallibility  of  Rome  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  infallibility  of  Oxford.  For, 
be  it  remembered,  the  infallibilitj  of  Ox- 
ford wia  of  compwatiwly  recent  date* 
while  that  of  Roqw  liad  at  least  preicrip- 
tion  in  in  hsmau  The  bon.  Gentleman 
tbo  Member  lor  SomeneUbin  had  abo 
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propounded  what  he  was  compelled   to 
differ  from.  The  hon.  Member  had  stated, 
that  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
were  dissatisfied,   because  there  was  not 
enough    of  religious  education  for  their 
children  in  the  various  schools  established 
by  the   Societies.     His  own   experience 
did  not  by  any  means  confirm  that  state- 
ment.    On   the  contrary,  to  his   know- 
ledge, the  working  men  complained  that 
in  these  national  schools  nothing  but  re- 
ligion  was  taught.     They   said,  *'  Why 
cannot  we  teach  our  children  religion  our- 
selves, or  send  them  to  Church  on  Sun- 
days, and  send  them  to  these  schools  to 
learn  something  that  will  be  useful  in  this 
world,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic?"    So    far    from    useful    practical 
knowledge  being  conveyed,  nothing  was 
taught  at  those  schools  but  strange  out- 
landish  texts   from   the  Old  Testament, 
nothing  that  could  be  of  use  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next.    They  were  not  taught 
their   duties  to   God    and   man  —  to   be 
honest  and   lowly  and   forbearing;   they 
were  not  taught  their  duty  to  their  neigh- 
bour ;  but  they  were  taught  a  good  deal 
about  Moab,  and  the  names  of  mountains 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  about 
the  offices  of  angels.     In  fact,  a  variety 
of  knowledge  was  conveyed  to  those  chil- 
dren on  subjects  upon  which,  if  similar 
questions  were  put  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
himself,  he  very  believed   that  the   hon. 
Baronet  would  be  unable  to  reply  to  them. 
But  he  really  must  say  that  he  thought  all 
such  questions  as  these  quite  foreign  to 
the  functions  of  that  House.     The  hon. 
Gentleman    the    Member    for   Somerset- 
shire had  very  judiciously  observed,  that 
he  thought  that  House  a  very  unfit  place 
for  theological  controversy.     In  this  sen- 
timent he  entirely  concurred.     He  wished 
the    House  could   see  that  they  had   to 
look   to  the  maintenance  of  man's  civil 
rights  without  reference  to   his  religious 
opinions;  that  they  ought  to  look  at  the 
subjects  of  this  country  as  men,  and  not 
as  separated  into  different  sects.     But  at 
the  same  time  he  did  not  see  how  the  hon. 
Gentleman  could   reconcile   his  declared 
opinion  with  the  course  he  had  taken  on 
this  question  ;  because  if  that  House  as- 
sumed the  right  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  men,  how  could  they 
avoid  theological  discussions  ?     Such  dis- 
cussions might  be  all  very  well  in  proper 
■places;  but  when  he  was  called  upon  in 


the  House  of  Commons  to  give  his 

to  a  system  of  national  education,  to  1 

paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse,  be  fi 

himself  bound  to  see  that  neither  the  £ 

tablished  Church,  nor  any  other  religio 

society   whatever*    were    enabled  to  p 

upon  the  g:rant  of  the  House  any  reiUi 

tions  which  might  have  the  effect  of  e 

eluding  any  person  from  the  civil  adft 

tages  of  secular  knowledge.     He  ao<k 

stood  liberty  of  education  to  mean  thtt 

should  be  open  to  all  sects — to  the  Roa 

Catholic,  to  the  Unitarian,  to  the  Jew, 

to  any  other  class  of  British  subjects.  1 

held  the  meaning  of  liberty  of  edacati 

to  be,  that  any  man  should  have  the  rig 

to  send  his  child  to  the  National  Scbo 

to  avail  himself  of  those  civil  advaatif 

which  were  placed  within  his  reach  byt 

civil  Government  of  his  country,  and 

have  his  child  taught  such   peculiar  i 

ligious  tenets  as  he  might  think  right, 

course  provided  the   exercise  of  such 

privilege  involved  no  interference  with  I 

rights  of  others.     Unless    religion  w 

separated  from  secular  instruction  itwoi 

not  be  possible  to  make  education  geoer 

Each  man  might  wish  to  have  boihcoi 

bined  for  the  instruction  of  children;  1[ 

it  was  clear  to  him    that    they  mmt 

separated   in  the  national    schools,  il 

were  intended  that  they  should  be  gene 

If  each   class  were  anxious  to  give 

ligious  instruction  let  them  do  so;  bol 

not   let  them  interfere  with    the  see 

teaching  that  was  to  be  conferred  in  ll 

schools.     This,  in  his  mind,  was  lib 

of  education.     The  noble  Lord  the  M 

her  for  North  Lancashire,   however, 

virtually  by  the  course  that  he  propc 

to  pursue — <'  Let  us  set  up  a  mono] 

for  the  Church,  and  the  Dissenters  if] 

pleased    might    set    up    another." 

therefore,  said  that  the  education  wl 

the  noble  Lord  proposed  was  not  lib 

of  education,  but  liberty  to   set  up 

monopolies  of  education.     But   this 

not  the  system  from  which  British  i 

jccts  could  derive  corresponding  ad^ 

tages  as  from  a  general  plan,  under  wl 

there  would  be  liberty  of  education. 

hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  allu 

to  the  general  instruction  that  was  ; 

pared  to  be  given  in  the  normal  sch 

spoken  of  in  the  Brst  Minute  of  the  P 

Council  on  this  subject.     He  was  ai 

that  there  were  many  objections  to 

general  religious  instruction  that  was 

fcrrcd  to  in  this  document;  but  the  ob 
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lions  to  it  were  not,  that  it  did  not  teach 
religion,  but  that  it  did  not  involve  in- 
struction in  sectarianism.    Most  impartial 
men  believed  that  there  was  a  very  wid^ 
Deutral  ground  in  the  Christian  religion, 
involving  all  the  main  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  instruction  in  them  might  be 
considered  as  general  religious  instruction. 
Every  man,  however,  must  be  aware  that 
all  sects  seemed  to  be  anxious  for  the 
promulgation  of  their  differences  in  their 
peculiar     religious    doctrines.       Instead, 
tlierefore,  of  Christian  ministers  drawing 
attention    to    the    important    points    on 
which  they  agreed,  they  always  directed 
it  to  the  differences  that  existed.     That 
distinguished    philosopher,     Mr.    Locke, 
said,  that  sectarian  teachers  always  en- 
deavoured   to    persuade    their    followers 
that  the  maintenance    of  every  doctrine 
of  the  sect  was  of  essential  importance, 
and   by  this    means   they   lost   sight  of 
the  great  and  numerous  points  of  agree- 
ment.    He  admitted,  that  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous experiment  to  propose  to  maintain 
religious  instruction  in  the  national  schools, 
for  by  this  means  they  had  raised  a  reli- 
gious   outcry    throughout     the    country 
against  their  plan  !     There  was  a  very  ap- 
propriate expression  on  this  point,  which 
had  been  used  by  a  certain  reverend  pam- 
phleteer, who  applied  the  term,  **  foolo- 
metcr ''  in   reference   to  the  proposal   to 
teach  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Church 
in  their  schools.     He  had  been  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a  man  of  such  high 
character  and  attainments  as  Lord  Abinger 
should  have  used  language  which  went  to 
the  extent  of  declaring  that  they  should 
not  give  instruction  to  persons  who  were 
not   members  of  the  establishment.     He 
repeated,  this  had  much  surprised  him,  as 
coming  from  one  who  was  a  judge  of  the 
land,  and  who  went  to  the  extent  of  as- 
serting, that  if  they  could  not  give  them 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
they  should  not  communicate  to  them  any 
knowledge  at  all.     He  recollected  when 
Lord  Abinger  was  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with   Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Harrow,  and 
from  what  then  took  place  he  had  thought 
that  such  an  impression  had  been  made  on 
the  noble  Lord  as  to  make  him   aware  of 
the  difficulties    naturally    attendant     on 
getting    into   a   controversy    on    general 
points.     He  should  have  thought  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  have  stated 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  up  matters 
of  difiference  on  general  grounds.     He  did 


not  think  that  any  case  had  been  made 
out  to  justify  them  in  calling  upon  the 
Government   completely  to    rescind   the 
order  in  council.     It  was  probable  that  the 
chief  objection  was  directed  against  those 
who  were  nominated  on  the  committee  to 
superintend  the  carrying  out  the  plan ; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  composed  of 
four    gentlemen,   as    competent    as    any 
others  to  carry  into  effect  a  general  system 
of  education.     He  might  be  told  that  they 
were  four  Whigs,  and  no  doubt  this  was  a 
strong  objection  in  the  minds  of  many; 
but  believing  as  he  did  that  they  were  as 
competent  as  any  others  that  could  be  no- 
minated, and  finding  them  also  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  he  did  not  object  to 
their  appointment ;  and  he  confessed  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  grounds  of  the 
outcry  that  had  been  raised  against  them. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out  to  justify  such  a  very  hos- 
tile proposition  as  that  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  North  Lancashire.     Al- 
though he  had  been  supported  and  elected 
as  a  Conservative,  he  had  always  declared 
to  his  constituents  that  he  should  always 
support  any  plan  of  education  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty.     He  could  agree 
to  a  general  system  of  education  on  no 
other  principle    that  he  had  heard  pro- 
pounded, unless  indeed  that  in  the  ichooli 
they  established  they  consented  to  sever 
religious  from  secular  instruction,  and  al- 
lowed all  those  who  desired  it  to  absent 
themselves  during  the  periods  of  religious 
instruction.     By  this  means  they  would 
allow  Jews  and    Roman  Catholics,  and 
other  sects,  the  full  benefit  of  secular  in- 
struction, without  forcing  upon  them  in- 
struction in  any  peculiar  religious  doctrines 
or  points.     He  protested  against  the  doc- 
trines laid  down,  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  and  for  the 
illustration  of  which  he  went  back  to  the 
dark  ages,  and  quoted  a  writer  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  4th,  and  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port his  opinions  by  the  authority  of  Chief 
Justice  Holt.     He  referred  to  the  Church, 
as  if  the  church  had  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  take  possession  of  the  minds  of 
the  chiUlrcn  in  this  realm,  and  as  if  it  was 
entitled   to   the   monopoly  of  education. 
He  could  not  agree  to  such  a  doctrine, 
nor  could  he  conceive  on  what  grounds 
thoy  talked  of  the  children  of  the  church. 
Did  he  recollect  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lockr 
on  this  subject,  who  said  children  coff^ 
not  properiy  be  called  members  of 
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Charch  if  they  had  not  formed  opinions 
on  its  doctrines;  unless,  indeed,  they  be- 
longed to  the  Church  by  descent,  as  lands 
might  belong  to  them  by  descent.  Such 
a  principle  as  this  had  not  been  broached 
since  the  period  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
he  could  not  help  observing  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  in  the  anxiety  to  put 
forward  objections  to  the  Catholics,  they 
completely  forgot  and  lost  sight  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  set  up  and  manifested  more 
strongly  their  hatred  to  Popery  in  propor- 
tion as  they  approached  to  it.  It  was  the 
feeling  and  opinion  of  some  philosophers 
that  religious  sects  hated  each  other  the 
more  in  proportion  as  they  approached  to 
each  other.  He  repeated  that  he  did  not 
like  the  proposal  to  mix  up  secular  in- 
struction, with  religious  instruction,  and 
he  confessed  that  he  did  not  see  how  re- 
ligion could  be  mixed  up  with  it.  When 
religion  was  taught,  it  should  be  by  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  it,  and  not 
merely  by  mixing  it  up  wiih  secular  in- 
struction. What  necessity  was  there  for 
them  to  mix  up  religious  instruction  with 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  or  other  similar 
matters  ?  He  had  little  doubt  but  that  in 
some  of  the  schools  that  had  been  so  much 
alluded  to  as  imparting  religious  in- 
struction, that  in  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren they  would  find  the  teaching  of 
multiplication  mixed  up  with  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith.  He  con- 
tended that  this  was  not  an  extravagant 
opinion.  He  had  seen  some  of  the  effects 
of  mixing  up  religious  instruction  in  many 
schools,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  no  at- 
tempt of  the  kind  could  answer  the  expec- 
tations that  were  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  had  seen,  for  instance,  an  at- 
tempt made  to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion with  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet,  and  it  began  as  follows : — 

**  A  stands  for  Angel,  who  praises  the  Lord ; 
B  stands  for  Bible,  that  teaches  God's  word; 
C  stands  for  Church,  to  which  righteous  men 

go; 
D  stands  for  Devil,  the  cause  of  all  woe," 

This  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  an  at- 
tempt to  promote  this  kind  of  combined 
education.  He  would  not  trespass  further 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  but  would 
merely  add  that  he  should  vote  against 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Sir  Harry  Verney  thought  that  the  pro- 
ition  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
North  Lancashirei  was  a  most  unfair 


mode  of  attacking  the  GoTemmeDt  pit 
of  education.     Nothing'  in   his  mind 
so  unfair  as  this  proceeding  in  the  p»{ 
posing  the  general  plan  of  education,  hi 
endeavouring  to  excite  an  outcry  thitik 
object  in  view  was  to  make  an  attacks 
the  Church.     If   the  object  of  this  pinj 
was  to  make  any  attack  on  the  Churdi,! 
would  have  met  with   bis   most  stmiiB 
resistance ;  bat  he  denied   that  thii  is 
the  case,  or  that  there  was  anything  ii  k 
that  could  justify   such     an    impatatioi, 
For  his  own  part,  he    thought  that  ik 
plan  of  education  now  proposed  was  Mt 
sufficiently  extensive;  but  he  trusted tU 
some  further  measure  would  be  broi^ 
forward  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, ftr 
the  general  extension  of  education.   & 
believed  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  i 
matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  indid 
the  population  of  this  country  to  attoi 
their  schools,  if  they  believed  that  tkr 
were  to  be  exclusive  schools.     If  a  km 
was  founded  in  every  parish  in  the  coifr 
try,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Ik 
clergyman,  he  did  not   believe  tint  Ik 
children  of  Dissenters    would  be  leiC  Is 
these  schools;  on  the  contrary,  tbfywooU 
be  regarded   with  the  greatest  jetVww. 
He  spoke  from  experience  on  this  poirti 
and  regretted  that  this  was   the  case;  bit 
it  would  be  most  objectionable  to  coocol 
or  disguise  the  truth  on  the   subject    Hi 
trusted  that  the  Government   would  stt 
be  induced  by  any  consideration  to  gin 
up  that  part  of  the  plan  which   related  ti 
the  superintendence  of  the  schools,  whid 
in  his  mind  was  one  of  the  best  fcatsm 
of    the    system.      There  was  at  presol 
very    large    masses    of    the     populttjos 
in    the   lowest    state   of    ignorance,  whL 
in   a  condition    most   dangerous    to  iS- 
ciety:    and,  therefore,   he     thought  IInC 
the    Government    deserved    the    sioeeR 
thanks  of  all  friends  to  improvemevCfcr 
the  attempts  they  were  making  to  fiiiiitjy 
the  evils  which  existed,  and  whicht  i'  *^ 
timely  prevented  from  increasing,  miglft 
be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  tsths 
welfare  of  this  country.    He  had  walcM 
the  proceedings  that  had  taken  placv  M 
this  subject  with  some  degree  of  jeal 
and  he  saw  nothing  which  coala  ji 
any  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  niost « 

friends  of  the  Church,  and^  nnd^ 

circumstances,  he  felt  it  to  b«  Iris  AM^II 
give  the  proposal  of  Uie  '^         '        "" 
cordial  support. 
Mr.  Gaily  Knight  addr  ned  ta 
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£litrca/iOfi— 


{JitxeSO} 


Debate. 


^ys 


^   in  the  following  terms : — Sir,  I  certainly  I  eluding   the    Weslejans    and  Cilhc^'lcf. 
do  not  rise  to  reply  to  the  hon.  Baronet '  the  Dissenters  do   net  much  exceed  :-*; 


r    who   has  just  sat  down,  because   I   am 
ii:    happy  to  find  that,  on  the  present  occa- 
c    sion,  we  entirely  coincide,  and  he  most 
1    permit  me  to  say,  that  it  does  him  great 
credit  to  have  shewn  himself  superior  to 
party  considerations  on  a  question  like  the 
present. — I  must  begin  with  complaining 
of  the  disingenuous  manner  in  which  the 
•     country  has  been  treated  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  abandonment  of  the  ministe- 
rial plan — for,  in  consequence,  the  belief 


millions  ;  whilst  the  pcpuUiion  ot  Laz- 
land  and  Wales  is  computed  now  to 
amount  to  neaiW  sixteen  millions.  The 
Dissenters  are,  therefore,  in  a  miaoriry  of 
nearlv  S  to  1.  Wiih  what  iu»ti:e,  then- 
can  they  demanJ  that  the  CiL^-ch  should 
be  despoiled  o?"  :.*•  "c-e^i'nezce  in  their 
favour  ?  Whv  ;•  iLi  :s:^c:i2ice  c?  D:*- 
sent  10  be  ei^zztmtd.  and  t-e  ex:*Q*.  cf 
its  claims  lo  be  v.tlzz'.j  :r.\z^'.z^i  ?  w:-.ji 
'what  jo«iic«  can  the  D.5«*rat4rf  :!i.-=  tie 


obtained,  that  the  plan  was  really  and  \  equaiiiy  to  nh  in  x\*:y  pr*:*!!-— e-^ii  .-.j, 
altogether  abandoned.  A  petition  which  i  whether  as  r-z'n'.ti  l.-  iLt  :  sr:*:*  cf  \'yt 
I  presented  to-day  had  been  kept  bark,  t  grant,  or  to  their  pc*.:i:a  ?  Sir,  ":f  !:.*  tiT- 
under  the  idea  that  there  was  no  longer  j  mil  school  bad  been  perKTtnd  3&.  I'jere 
any  necessity  for  petitioning,  and  only j'jst ,  would  hive  be*n  e^ua'itj  »hb  a  t*i3- 
arrived  in  time.  I  am  far  from  meaning'  geance — fcr  ::  w.-'d  Lave  hff  tte  e5«t 
to  say,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  of  phcirr  i^.e  C-^'cl  if  Ets'^-  o-  a 
Government  to  take  the  country  hv  fur-  !€vt;  wi:rj  t"-*  C.  :•:-  '.f  J'/isi-*  S:^,  •.- 
prise;  but  their  mode  of  proceeding  hi? 
nad  that  effect;  and  I  am  convirjced  that 
the  more  generally  the  scheme  is  kr.own,  tc^  ^z.■i  ;.:i'-.'^  lY  ctt-.-r:*^  ■■_i:  wv^d 
the  more  strongly  will  it  be  oppcsed.  I  Lave  ]«rd  to  r:  K--.»/i.n'.»'7  :^i '/.'.;  f.*:  »t 
must  say  that  the  argurrent  ha «  r^ot  ^ee:i  iT'ji!  :«-,,*'.-.  l*;*:  v.%  '.tw  '/ L':r-^.ud 
"bitherto  verv  fairlv  conducted.  G-rr.tlexen  is  r.it  l:>t  ifcte  ^f  Ir*if -f.  wwrt.  ;»Tv.rJ- 
opposite  argue  the  question  as  :f  we,  en  ciVy.  yi:;  l^rt  t-:  -ffr-i.:.  -^  tt^t  fcviiwlf:, 
this  side,  were  opposed  10  ratio*  a',  e'f  J c a-  *;'h  ".'  ;»  '»'  -f *=r  vn  -.^  v.'r;f  <■<  Uiit^C 
tion — but  I  do  think  that  the  sreal  exer-  In  Lrr^.i"^,  •.•_'vrv:.iV\v.  v.vrt  rt  r  rfast 
tions  which,  during  the  last  year,  have  Ts-rietj  ', f  D :«r: "*■'*« .  *• }  vikC  t"  <J  wiiwi; 
been  made  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  pro-  rr.i^'h:  h^T^i  r'-^r.-xf^z  vpf-fei  rt- :»;,-••'.•  us  in- 
mote  education,  might  have  exempted  l§  struct  ta — fetid  wtieiUr  the  v'.iidfei:  upvu 
from  this  charge,  and  saved  us  from  half  wbovj  the  ^r^iL.tg  'rjxer*  wt-rt  tv  ;.»rttc- 
the  speech  and  all  the  taunts  of  the  ri^'.l  -ise  f' ^*  t  ;itt  \jH' .  w  iA.t  hour  vf 
hon.  and  learned  civilian  who  a'J'JrttWiJ  ppttif:-,  :-.8:ruc'io! .  ;'';ttCtt  n.  petit  o*  ck.- 
the  House  last  night.  We  are  doi  cp-  *tu/-"tit  ^-^Krt  wgtiC  s*  I  uau  lit^vi  iluit  of  a 
posed  to  national  education,  Let  lo  :Lt  t;^  :/Lfc;  D-Jic*.  fjjt*ovt.  8'r,  ouly  h^utt 
manner  in  which  the  Governxei-t  pr,;.iObt  to  Tvvae.f  tut  n  n  isl«rs  of  liie  difiufeot 
to  impart  it;  we  are  not  opposed  vo  denuniinuiotis  wulk>u^  into  the  sgIhiuI  fit 
education,    but   to   the   ministerial  i^lan.    the  time  fur  specific  inaLructkm  !  Cacho- 


Sir,  I  think  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth put  the  question  on  much  fairer 
grounds,  and  I  admired  the  manliness  aud 
candour  with  which  he  avowed  the  truth. 
He  said,  frankly  and  openly,  that  the 
present  is  a  struggle  between  the  Church 
and  the  Dissenters;  and  he  added,  that 
as  long  as  the  Government  brought  for- 
ward such  measures  as  the  ntini«teriiil 
plan,  they  would  be  justly  entitled  to  the 
support  of  the  HadioaU.  Jt  must  lie  cvi- 
dent  to  all  mankisjd  that  the  niini:»terial 
plan  is  a  sop  to  the  Dissenters. 
But  are  the  Dissenters  in  a  situation 
to  justify  their  undertaking  a  struggle  with 
the  Church  ?  What  proportion  do  the 
Dissenters  bear  to  the  Church  of  ^^c 
landers?      In  England   aud  ^'^ 


ipocific 
lies   and    Presbylerians  — ^rociuiiHW  An4 
minislers  of  tlie'Chwccb<»f  finglw^— ^i4<p 
by  side — audj   if  ihe  riM}oa»nvo«v<^fk^^Hi  {^f 
the  hou.  Mtsnbor  iiM-  l«iH^ibo9^  ibMi  Amii 
attended  to,   the  'boAcdiMl  ^W  ^Wm§ 
have    been    mcq    ftinon|;at  4)be  in\Hn|||»r 
Then,  to  make  die  thing  cuo^plq^c  41^^ 
mutt  have  been  a  little  My  ^MU^  (k 
Catholics,   iu  one  place^   'oAk^-.^  I 
plenary  immersion^  for  %\^  4^         r 
another.     It  would  t^W^l     Pt^    i^i     «ii 
the  very  perfeotKHD  <gf      n^ 
It  —»•'       I         '.b 
pi»-'» 
f 
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{COHHONS}        Adj9»wmmi  Aklc. 


■  wai  Bidng  oa  the  mnitferial  nde  «f  k 
HcNiae.^  It  Tsa  from  tint  quarui  ^ 
I  bad  prooeedol  thoK  load  and  Icr^  tia 


IQ  which   d^ooiniiiatioD  a  human  creatore 
brlongMl— ProUiiant  or  Catholic— Cfafia 

lisD  or  J«w — no  mitler,  ind  when  aduli,  i     ,,■.,,,     .  _ ,      ,        , -,  , 

they  would  ha*e  too  frequently  ended  by  1  *>tJ>  "1«*  »>>*.  V»-  Member  hJ  tai 
belonging  to  no  rtligion  at  all.  Well !  the  ^^^>  ««•  "?«*  """f,^"  **T  "^ 
preient  plan  i.  a  Boarf  !  A  Boaid  of ,  p'"'?"?  «"  •™'' '^'P*"=-l'r  "^^^  T 
fo«r  Member,  of.be  GoTernmert,  with  I  !*,"«  """^T",*  P-rt."^*  ^^  ™  *^.? 
curie  Irlancht   plenary  power,  both 


the  hoD.  and  learned   SJember  fir  DoIb 
Bard.   Ibe   money  .n'd  'the  refful.tionil^i    The  hon.  Membo-  for  Ip^b  h.i 


Board  compoied  eiclutivety  of  li 
and  party  men.  Ii  not  this  telling 
people  of  Englund  that  tl>e  Clergy 
wliolly  unfit  to  lake  any  ihi 
education  *     " 


so  poiutedlj  to  him,  that  be  ic^icud 

L      moment'E  interval   tboold  ba¥e  elioKd  k 
fore  he  rose  to  trplj  to  that  boo.  Sloab. 
.    'and  to  the  charges  of  i^nonanoe  whid  tk 
Member  had    permitted    IuibkS  ■ 


I.notih,,  ranmag  the  ".k    ,,^  .„^  bi„,'i„d    tl.   OmA, 


of  the  partial  dislribution  of  the  means  by 
irhich  education  is  to  be  encouraged — i 
wtll  as  or  the  introduction  of 


bich  the  hon.  Member  hlnuelf  hfT^p* 
The  rhymes  quoted  by  the  boo.  MenJB 
were  lines  commonlj  used  in  infant  liaik, 


gulalion.  which    might  be  objectionable     ^^^       j^p,  ,^„  ^  ^^j,   ,^aui  ai 
li  not   every    Go»ernment  disposed,  and    oiten  that  could  be  choaen  to  the 


the  larger  share  to  its 


f  I  porters ; 
y  to  give 
followers 


ties  of  children  of  the  age   at  n-hid  tb . 

were  usually  sent  to  those  acfaools.    Vtt  I 

respect  to  certain  doctrines  whiiii  the  im.    \ 


and,  as  the  present  Go?emment  depend    Member    had  charged  the  Univewt»  i 

k  ™  .1. .  „r  .u.  n ™    I  Oxford  with  holding,  he   would  i 

into  the  question  whether  such 
were  well-founded  or  not,  nor  into  da 
question  whether  the  House  of  Conaaa 
be  the  proper  arena  for  discussing  net  i 
subject ;  he  would  content  himself  wA 
saying,  that  whatever  might  be  the  utne 
of  those  doctrines,  the  Universitj  of  OiM 
as  B  body  was  not  reapondble  for  tb» 
They  had  never  been  adopted  by  hat  L'm- 
versiiy,  and  it  could  not  be  responsible  f« 
the  opinions  of  its  individual  Memben.  If 
the  hon.  Member  wished  to  find  opinim 
for  which  the  University  of  Oxford  wai 
responsible,  let  him  look  at  the  petitin 
which  that  UnivcrsitT'  had  presented  to  ihs 
House  upon  the  subject  o(  the  present  mo- 
lion.  That  was  a  regular  and  formal  ei- 
prcision  of  the  sentiments  of  the  bodr,  anl 
feeling,  as  he  did,  a  just  sense  of  the  high 
honour  which  his  position  conferred  npoa 
him,  be  was  quite  ready  to  take  his  sImib 
of  the  responsibility  arising  from  that  peti- 
tion,  for  in  that  responsibility  he  glmcA 
He  regarded  the  Ministerial  meainie  at 
one  upon  which  the  University  of  Oxfbid 
loolicd  with  just  apprehensions.  Althou^ 
the  plan  had  been  technically  changed,  let 
no  man  deceive  himself  by  thinking,  Aat 
the  evil  of  the  former  plan  to  which  theol^ 
jcctions  applied  hod  been  removed.  Tba 
hon.  Member  for  Ipswich  said,  that  thcrt 
was  no  reason  for  withholding  our  ooafi- 
dcncc  from  the  individual  memben  of  tha 
Privy  Council,  of  whom  the  board  at  pn- 
scnt  coosiatcd.    The  objectioa  wu  ant  U 


lupport  of  the  Di 
could  we  eipcctlhat  iheChurch  ofEngland 
schools  would  be  allowed  a  fair  chance? 
Such  aBoard  would  be  dependentand  fluc- 
tuating, whereas  it  should  be  independent 
and  ncrmancnt.  If  there!*  to  he  any  Board 
at  all,  it  should  be  a  mixed  Board  of  lay- 
men and  ecclesiastics,  and  so  constituted 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  Trequcnt  change  ; 
and  it  would  be  tuf!icicntly  checked  by 
tha  superintendence  of  Parliament,  and 
the  annual  nature  of  the  grant.  But, 
under  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  best  wa;  would 
be  to  distribute  the  grant  through  the 
channel  of  the  two  Societies,  of  whom  the 
noble  l.ord,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
spoke  in  terms  of  siicli  high  respect,  thnt 
lie  could  not,  I  am  sure,  feel  any  rejuc- 
lancc  in  rcjiosing  the  trust  in  their  hands. 
This  plan  bus  now  been  acted  upon  for 
lomo  time,  and  lias  given  satisfaction. 
Why,  therefore,  insist  upon  changing  it  ? 
Why  will  you  leave  nothing  alone?  Let 
us  educate  the  people,  but  not  pull  down 
the  Church— not  disregard  the  expressed 
voice  of  public  opinion,  not  outrage  the 
feelings  of  the  great  majority. 

fiir  li.  Infflis  would  begin  by  saying  a 
few  words  with  regard  to  wliai  fell  from 
tho  hon.  Member  for  Ijiswich,  whom  he 
did  nut  sec  in   bis  place,  but  in  another 

tilacu  fruni  which  the  sj>i.-ocli  of  that  hon. 
^lumber  wotild  have  come  with  more  pro- 
wicty,    [Ml.  Gibson  bod  crossed  overj  and 
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individuals^  but  to  placing  in  the  hands  of 
laymen  those  powers  which  ought  to  be 
confided  only  to  the  Church  through  its 
ministers.     He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  had  never 
confounded  the  Church  with  its  ministers, 
but  had  only  said,  that  from  time  immemo- 
rial, both  in  Roman   Catholic  times  and 
since  the  Reformation,  education  had  been 
oonnected   with   religion;    and  he  firmly 
believed,  that  if  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion were  ever  again  in  the  ascendant,  the 
clergy  of  that  Church  would  be  the  last  in 
the  world  to  leave  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  hands  of  others.     It  was  said, 
that  those  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
belonged   to   the  Established  Church,  but 
was  it  certain,  that  such  would  always  be 
the  case  ?     Might  not  a  Privy  Councillor 
"be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?    He 
did  not  wonder  at  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member   for  Dublin's   concurrence  in  the 
Ministerial  plan,  but  that  hon.  and  learned 
Members  approbation  ought  not  to  be  a 
reason  why  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich, 
whose  aspirations  were  in  favour  of  the 
Church  of  England,  should  agree  to  the 
proposition,  that  the  interests  of  that  Church 
might  be  safely  intrusted  to  a  committee, 
the  members  of  which  might  not,  even  no- 
minally, profess  the  Protestant  religion.  It 
was  said,  that  the  Church  of  England  had 
been  remiss  in  the  performance  of  its  du- 
ties, and  he  admitted,  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  there  had  been  a  lamentable  apathy 
in  the  Church ;  but  it  was  not  to  the  state 
of  the  Church  in   1750,  or  at  any  other 
former  period,  that  we  were  to  look :  we 
ought    to   consider    the  energies    of    the 
Church  of  England  such  as  we  saw  them 
now,  and  then  say  whether  we  could  find 
elsewhere  such  an  instrument  of  good  as 
was  to  be  found  in  that  Church.     It  was 
not  the  question,  whether  in  former  periods 
the  Church  of  England  had  adequately  dis- 
charged its  duty,  but  whether  it  was  not 
fully  occupied  in  doing  so  at  present.     No- 
thing could  now  be  said  of  that  Church 
which  did  not  redound  to  its  honour.     He 
held  in  his  hand  a  return  of  fifty- two  boys 
who  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  vari- 
ous offences  between  October,  1821,  and 
March,  1822,  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
eighteen  of   them    had   been    taught    in 
schools  not  in  connexion  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  while  only  six  of  them  had 
been  taught   in  schools  belonging  to  the 
Establishei  Church.     It  could  not  be  con- 
tended that  these  numbers  represented  the 
respective  populations,  and  that  Dissenters 
were  Uuee  times  as  numerous  as  Church- 


men. Was  he  not,  then,  entitled  to  infer 
from  that  return,  that  the  mode  of  in- 
struction in  schools  connected  with  the 
Established  Church  was  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  other  schools  ?  and  that  a  deeper 
moral  impression  wos  made  by  the  more 
specific  religious  teaching  and  training  in 
such  schools  than  in  others  ?  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  even 
the  elementary  part  of  the  general  educa- 
tion of  children  might  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
connected  with  Christian  instruction,  and 
he  was  fully  convinced,  that,  as  there  was 
no  species  of  knowledge  (even  the  arith- 
metic to  which  the  hon.  Member  referred,) 
which  might  not  be  perverted  by  the  arts 
of  a  teacher,  so  there  was  none  wh^h  might 
not  be  profitably  connected  with  high  prin- 
ciples by  a  really  Christian  teacher.  This 
was  self-evident,  in  respect  to  sacred 
subjects.  Any  opportunity  which  was  lost 
of  leading  the  way  to  eternal  life  was,  in 
his  opinion,  dearly  purchased  by  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ipswich  called  universal 
charity.  That  was  an  opinion  which  he 
believed  no  man  who  was  fully  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  would  venture  to  controvert. 
There  was  no  alternative.  They  must  be- 
lieve, that  those  doctrines  were  true  or  were 
false.  If  they  believed  them  to  be  true, 
they  were  bound  to  support  and  advance 
them.  Then  came  the  question  of  what 
was  the  nation  to  do  ?  His  answer  was,  with- 
out reference  to  the  question  of  a  national 
conscience,  that  each  individual  was  bound  to 
use  his  influence  as  far  as  it  went  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  doctrines  which  he  believed. 
Every  one  was  responsible  to  God  and  man 
for  the  use  of  the  power  committed  to  him. 
Those  holding  office,  and  in  possession  of 
political  power,  were  bound  to  exercise  that 
power  for  the  promotion  of  their  belief,  and 
not  for  the  encouragement  or  advancement 
of  anything  which  they  disbelieved,  or  con- 
ceived to  be  erroneous.  Would  they  ven- 
ture to  tell  him,  then,  that  this  board  of 
education  might  not — nay,  must  not,  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  that  which,  as  indivi- 
duals, they  believed  to  be  erroneous?  It 
was  distinctly  stated,  that  the  design  of  the 
Government  was,  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
a  national  education  to  all  those  who  now 
require  it,  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  or  not.  That  being  the 
case,  the  members  of  the  proposed  board 
must  necessarily  throw  a  portion  of  their 
patronage  and  influence  into  the  scale 
which  was  to  weigh  against  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth.     It  had  been  said. 
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that  ai  Dunenters  paid  a  portion  of  the- 
national  taxes,  they  had  a  right  to  receive 
in  return  a  uliore  of  the  natioual  income. 
But  he  would  ask,  did  any  man  refuse  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  gaols  upon  such 
B  ground  OS  that  ?  Did  any  man  refuse  to 
cuntrihute  towards  the  building  of  a  bridge 
on  the  ground  that  he  never  intended  or 
never  should  have  occasion  to  cross  it  i  lie 
understood  nothing  of  a  national  rellgiouf 
establishment  unless  it  were  one  to  which 
members  of  all  other  persuadons  were 
bound  to  contribute  without  any  obligation 
on  its  part  to  contribute  in  return.  If 
that  view  of  a  national  establishment  be 
just  it  was  clear  that  those  who  held  the 
power  of  the  State  were  hound  to  exercise 
that  power  for  the  support  of  ihat  Estah- 
liahment,  a  duty  which  they  certainly  could 
not  be  said  to  be  doing  in  proposing  a  mixed 
scheme  of  education,  and  which  he  believed 
would  not  satisfy  the  more  conscientious 
members  of  any  party.  With  that  view  of 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  promote  the 
religion  of  the  State,  not  on  the  ground 
of  a  national  conscience  hot  on  the  ground 
of  individual  obligation,  pressing  on  the  per- 
sonal conscience  of  the  individual  Rlcmbers 
ofthatGovemraent.becould  not  understand 
how  his  noble  and  right  hon.Friendsopposiie 
could  justify  themselves  in  giving  aid  to 
those  whom  in  their  conscience  they  believed 
to  be  in  error,  as  of  course  they  believed 
the  Socinian  and  Roman  Catholic  to  be.  He 
would  not  enter  into  any  theological  dis- 
cussion whatever.  The  members  of  those 
sects  might  be  right,  or  they  might 
wrong,  but  he  would  venture  to  say,  that 
if  thehon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dubli 
for  instance,  were  to  change  positions  wi 
them,  and  that  he  were  asKed  to  allocate 
portion  of  the  national  funds,  supposing  bis 
Church  to  be  the  national  Church,  for  such 
a  measure  as  this,  he  believed  that  the  hun, 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  not  approve 
of  such  a  course,  and  would  not  uinction  it 
under  the  authority  of  the  heads  of  his 
Church.  Over  and  over  again  he  (Sit  " 
Inglis)  bad  said,  that  the  State  ought 
to  establish  a  system  of  secular  as  distin~ 
guished  from  spiritual  instruction.  They 
night  call  it  by  a  less  term  than  a  system 
of  education  ;  they  might  say  that  a  lesson 
in  arithmetic  was  a  lesson  in  arithmetic, 
but  he  could  not  call  any  system  ot 
edvcation  which  did  not  include  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  whole  soul  and  mind  for  thi " 
duties  here  and  hopes  hereafter,  h 
righthon.Friend,  the  Member  for  thcTowei- 
Hamlets,  who  had  just  culercd  the  Houac 
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was  one  of  those  vrho  bud  endeanmnd 
make  a  distinction  between  leculii  m 
religious  education,  but  wbat  bin  li^ks 
Friend  urged  upon  that  aubject  nt  k 
was    convinced,    quite     impomble. 

could    bring    together    under  ■ 
head   for  the   purposes  of  educati 
who  differed  er.tirely  on  spiritual  auljca 
and  if  they  attempted   to  divide  instruma 
into  secular  and  spiritual,  they  could  ■ 
bring  either  to  its  legitimate  result  \i 
merous  petitions   had    been  presented  ufS 
this  subject  from  the  Dissenters  thenuriia 
of  them  exclusively  signed  by  D» 
-s.     Never  in  ao    short    a  yend  i 
had  there  been    presented  fron  i 
parts  of  the  country    so  large    a 
petitions,  showing  such  a  combined 
tion  from  persons  of  so  mnnj  different 
suasions,  as  there  had  been  presented  aoiot 
the  proposed  plan    of   education.    It  U 
been  said,  that  they  were  not  agaioit  th 
present  plan.     Many  of    them  were  «r- 
tainly  presented  before  the  second  {bnvfl 
known  ;    but   those    presented   within  At 
last   week    were  directly    and  specifitillj 
against  the  plan  now  proposed.     Never  t 
fore  in  so  short  a  time  n-os  there  sucli<^ 
position  shown  to  any  measure  iu  thedBft 
of  petition.     He  believed  their  numbtra 
this  one  subject  approached  very  oearh  k 
the  toial  number  of  petitions  presented  ■ 
all  subjects  in  former  Sessions,    What  niW 
be  the  evil  of  a  plan  which  could 
against  it  the  indignation  of  so  many  otli» 
wise  discordant  bodies,  nud  which  had  [o 
duced  in  its  favour  some  fifty  or  siktj  peti- 
tions from  the  zealous  BU)tporteis  of  ho 
Majesty's  Ministers,    but    who,  neitbff  ■ 
that  House  nor  in  the  country,  i_ 
the  real  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
of  England  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell,  had  only  intmdMlH 
speak  upon  the  general  meriti  of  tkl 
question,  but  he  felt  called  upoD  to  i^ 
tice  the  opinions  which  had  fallea  ft« 
the  hon.  Baronet,  and  aome  iiiiilifcrl 
which  he  had  made  with  respect  loMi^ 
ters  of  fact,  and  which.  h«  mnH  K 
bad  not  a  little  surprised  him.  Hemal 
begin  with  the  least  maieriKl,  tad  inW 
Terence  to  the  petitions  which  ' 

presented,  he  would  tctl  the  hon.  I 

precisely  what  the  public  cry  «hicb  h 
been  raised  upon  the  subject  was.     T 
there  had  been  a  greater  niunber  «f  e 
presented  agiunil  tlie 
irmer  plan ;  bat  ll 
e  deSciency  will)  r 
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The  Dumber  of  persons  which  had  been 
presented  was  1,615.  [**  Three  thousand."] 
He  spoke  from  the  last  return,  made 
two  or  three  days  ago,  and  the  reason 
wby  only  a  few  of  them  had  been 
printed  was,  because  they  were  all 
simiiar  in  their  contents.  Hon.  Gen- 
iMmen  opposite  cheered ;  but  they  seemed 
nm,  to  know,  that  to  these  1,615  peti- 
tioQSy  there  were  only  165,729  signatures. 
Now,  upon  the  subject  of  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  in  Ireland,  they  had  192 
petitions,  with  179,420  signatures ;  and 
on  the  question  of  the  extension  of  church 
accommodation  in  Scotland,  the  number 
of  petitions  was  611,  and  the  signatures 
141,307.  There  were,  then,  more  signa- 
tures to  the  61 1  petitions  from  Scotland 
than  to  the  1 ,615  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  on  this  subject ;  and  he  might 
say,  that  the  192  petitions  from  Ireland 
had  nearly  15,000  more  signatures  than 
tbei  petitions  against  this  plan.  The  peti- 
tioos  against  Orange  dominion,  or  in  ap- 
proval of  the  Irish  Government,  were  710 
in  number,  with  55^356  signatures,  and 
this  enumeration  proved  that,  however 
dexterous  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
might  be  in  getting  up  petitions,  they 
failed  signally  in  procuring  signatures. 
They  had  brought  the  mighty  mass  of 
Conservative  power,  aided  by  the  Universi- 
liesy  the  Established  Church,  and  the  Wes* 
leyao  Methodists,  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  still  their  efforts  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, inasmuch  as  although  they  had  a 
whole  fortnight  to  exert  themselves,  they 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  to  their  1,615 
petitions  more  than  165,729  signatures. 
Could  it  be  doubted  that  they  had  at- 
tempted again  to  raise  the  cry  of  **  No 
Popery  ?"  He  asserted  that  this  had  been 
dieir  design,  although  it  had  signally  failed. 
It  was  a  great  mistake  for  them  to  suppose 
that  in  their  bigoted  opposition,  the  sense 
of  the  English  people  was  with  them.  Their 
attempt  to  raise  the  **  No  Popery"  cry  had 
most  signally  failed;  it  was  growmg  weaker 
and  weaker  every  day.  He  was  sorry  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lan- 
cashire was  not  in  his  place,  that  he  might 
tell  the  noble  Lord  that  it  ill  became  him 
to  have  joined  in  this  unhallowed  cry  ; 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  "  No  Po- 
pery "  cry.  That  for  which  he  chiefly 
found  fault  with  the  course  recommended 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  was,  that  he 
did  not  go  far  enough.  They  stated  on 
the  opposite  side,  that  they  ditl  not  think 
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they  could  aid  one  party  without  subject- 
ing another  to  loss  and  deprivation.  That 
was  their  principle :  he  called  on  them  to 
work  it  out.  He  contended  that  they 
could  not  work  it  out ;  without  meaning 
anything  disrespectful,  he  would  say,  that 
they  dare  not  work  it  out — he  doubted  not 
that  they  would  work  it  out  if  they  could, 
but  they  could  not ;  they  would  willingly 
proceed  with  the  principle  of  exclusion, 
but  he  was  in  that  House  in  spite  of  them, 
and  in  spite  of  all  who  were  influenced  by 
their  principles;  they  had  tried  the  efficacy 
of  exclusion,  and  they  had  found  that  it 
would  not  do.  They  had  tried  the  efficacy 
of  the  exclusive  principle,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  advance  of  catholicity,  but  never- 
theless, the  Catholics  multiplied  in  Ire- 
land; they  even  increased  in  England* 
But  the  advocates  of  exclusion  did  still 
not  carry  their  own  principle  far  enough, 
or  at  least  not  far  enough  to  effect  their 
purposes  ;  they  did  not  burn,  they  did  not 
introduce  Spanish  law  into  this  country, 
though  they  endeavoured,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  to  proceed  upon  principles 
which  were  at  once  fatal  in  politics,  and 
unsound  in  religion.  Properly  speaking, 
such  principles  did  not  belong  to  religion, 
they  were  anti-religious :  for  though  hypo- 
crites might  be  made  by  force,  converts 
could  not  be  made  otherwise  than  by  per- 
suasion. The  hon.  Baronet  opposite  had  en- 
deavoured to  show,  though,  as  he  thought, 
most .  unsuccessfully,  that  he  was  now 
either  guilty  of  inconsistency,  or  at  variance 
in  his  sentiments  with  the  opinions  held 
by  his  Catholic  brethren,  and  inculcated 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  He  must  beg  to 
state  distinctly,  that  he  had  never  said, 
and  that  he  had  never  done,  any  thing  to 
justify  such  an  inference.  He  believed  all 
that  nis  church  believed,  and  he  disbelieved 
all  that  the  church  declared  to  be  untrue. 
He  did  not  willingly  enter  into  these  ex- 
planations, but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
driven  into  them  by  the  taunt  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  thrown  out.  Tliathon. 
Member  had  spoken  as  if  he  regarded  the 
hon.  Member  as  a  heretic  :  he  begged  to 
say  that  he  entertained  no  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  He  knew  not  whether  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  a  heretic  or  not.  It  was 
to  be  hoped,  that  if  his  opinions  were  er- 
roneous, he  had  taken  all  possible  pains  to 
acquire  sound  and  correct  information  on 
the  all-important  subjects  of  religious  faith 
and  doctrine.  If  he  had  proceeded  with 
caution  and  with  sincerity,  he  could  not 
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be  calleO  a  Lerttic  ;  but  wbelber  ihe  hoo. 
Member  were  so  or  not,  he(Mr.O-CoDDeil) 
was  forbidden  la  judge  him — that  was  a 
matter  between  the  ban.  Member,  and  his 
God,  on  which  no  human  being  waa  en- 
titled to  pronounce  judgment.  The  hun. 
Baronet  was  not  responsible  to  him,  or  to 
any  created  man,  for  the  opinions  he 
might  hold.  He  warred  not  with  abstract 
opinions,  he  merely  objected  to  the  prac- 
tical application  of  persecuting  principle*. 
Whether  there  were  a  bribe  in  the  form  of 
assistance  for  a  school — whether  it  were 
the  appointmenlof  an  excise  officer — whe- 
ther it  were  advancementto  the  bench, orpre- 
cedencc  at  the  bar,  became  a  matter  ol 
insigiiiKcance,  the  principle  agaiost  which 
he  raised  his  voice  was  the  principli 
perseCQtion,  the  principle  of  exclusion, 
he  would  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  no  more  right  to 
persecute  or  oppress  hitn  than  he  had  a 
right  to  persecute  the  hon.  Baronet.  Now, 
Bs  to  the  state  of  feeling  out  of  doors,  in 
reference  to  this  great  question,  lie  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  with  all  the 
citemcnt  which  the  perteculing  cry  had 
occasioned — that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
etlbrlB  of  ihe  Wesleyan  Methodists,  aided 
by  the  zi^al  and  discipline  which  charac- 
terised that  body,  the  efforts  made  upor 
the  present  occasion  were  paltry,  Hf 
meant,  that  in  point  of  numbers  signing 
the  petitions,  the  whole  affair  was  paltry, 
tlie  numbers  were  really  insignificant.  To 
proceed,  however,  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion with  which  the  House  had  to  deal: 
what  was  that  question  ?  By  the  minute 
of  the  Ut  of  April,  it  appeared  to  have 
been  the  determination  of  the  Government 
to  establish  normal  schools,  and  to  pay 
chaplains  for  iustiucting  children  born  in 
the  Established  Church  in  the  principles 
of  their  religion,  and  that  those  chaplains 
were  to  be  paid  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  at  large.  By  all  means,  let  the 
children  who  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church  have  religious  instruction,  bnt  let 
it  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  not  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  ar- 
rangement proposed  under  the  minute  was, 
thai  those  chaplaim  should  be  paid,  not 
out  of  the  ample  posvession  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  out  of  the  funds  of  ihe 
nation  at  large.  Surely  that  was  an  ar- 
rangement far  more  favourable  to  the 
Established  Church  than  it  bad  any  right  to 
expect.  It  was  too  mucb  to  aspect  for  the 
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Established  Church,  that  the  Roman  Ci. 
tholic  and  the  Dissenters  should  pay  bt 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  mcmbca 
of  a  Church  to  richly  endowed  as  wai  tli 
Established  Church  of  this  country;  tbt 
would  indeed  be  to  give  the  EstaUidK^ 
Church  a  decided,  advantage,  and  u 
wholly  inconsistent  with  fair  play.  Br 
yet  be  had  acceded  even  to  that,  foe  bi 
considered  it  to  be  of  the  highest  impo. 
tance,  that  the  people  should  be  edunlc^ 
It  was  hoped,  that  at  the  normal  sclagh 
the  education  of  the  pupils  might  be  canii 
on  in  common.  It  was  considered,  and: 
he  thought  moat  justly,  that  youth  ^i 
not  be  separated  in  the  busiDeas  of  cdii» 
lion — that  they  might  be  reconciled  r 
each  other's  presence  io  their  early  dty»- 
that  they  might  be  accustomed  to  ant 
upon  other  pointa  than  those  of  repubiob 
Sacred  Heaven  1  why  might  they  notuM 
upon  other  points  than  those  ofdiffertMi 
and  hostility  ?  He  was  aware,  that  ibej 
had  often  been  told  that  ao  ezpeiiocsta 
thatnaturehadnever  been  tried.  Hsfnok^ 
admitted,  that  it  bad  not  been  triad  ■ 
Prussia :  he  admitted,  that  there  Colkfc 
education  was  carried  on  under  tha  imp* 
tion  of  Ihe  Catholic  clergy ;  and  belt 
mitted,  that  the  petition  which  had  ka 
presented  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tbm 
claimed  for  the  Catholic  cJei^y  iheipnt- 
ual  care  of  those  who  had  been  bonsai 
brought  up  in  their  cominuoioB,  Bt 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  that,  bat  tht 
hon.  Baronet  thought  otherwise ;  bo,  ■ 
well  as  the  hon.  Member  for  ffirmiiirH. 
thought  that  every  child  in  the  comaiiini^ 
shookl  go  under  the  yoke  of  the  Erts^ 
lislied  Church.  Now,  ha  tbougfat  hiaMtf 
warranted  in  asking  the  House  to  conliut 
that  with  the  claim  set  up  by  the  Arcb- 
bishop  of  Tuam— let  them  contrast  tha 
sentiments  of  I  he  most  rev.  Fielaie,  with  ibc 
doctrines  insisted  OD  by  the  hon.  Mcmbti 
Tor  Somerset,  who  began  the  speech  which 
the  House  had  beard  hy  saying,  ibat  Its, 
deprecated  all  polemics  ;  and  certainly  to- 
'  e  ought  afier  the  sweeping  concessions* 
hich  be  had  thought  proper  to  demaod... 
The  extent  of  those  concessions  bad  proved, 
too  mucb  even  for  tb«  purposes  which  tlia 
hon.  Member  himself  had  iu  view 
spoilt  bis  own 
affirmed  b-  'hst'' 
Church  of  o 

dren  beloi  i.^  i' 
a  reason  wny  I  j 
of  the  grant?    il 
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the  Established  Church  was  doing  much  I 
In  the  work  of  education  with  its  own ' 
funds,  could  they  not  then  let  the  misera- 
ble grant  which  the  Government  proposed 
go  to  other  classes  of  the  community  who 
had  no  funds  of  their  own,  without  urging 
such  violent  and  unqualified  opposition  ? 
They  who  had  such  enormous  revenues  of 
their  own  might  well  permit  a  small  advan- 
tage to  be  enjoyed  by  others  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen— but  they  who  had  so 
nmch  cried  out  *'Give  us  more.^  It  re- 
minded him  of  the  man  whose  covetous- 
ness  was  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
who,  though  he  had  a  large  flock  of  his 
own,  demanded  the  solitary  ewe  which 
belonged  to  another.  He  should  now 
come  to  the  Government  plan  of  the  3rd 
of  June.  Government  then  gave  up  the 
normal  schools.  He  confessed,  that  he 
regretted  that  they  should  so  have  aban- 
doned the  high  ground  which  they  had 
previously  occupied;  he  regretted,  that 
they  should  have  given  way  to  public 
clamour ;  and  he  still  more  regretted,  that 
the  people  of  England  should  have  made 
fluch  a  demand  of  then.  He  had  thought, 
that  the  people  of  England  would  not  have 
taken  amiss  a  plan  for  educating  the  tutors 
of  their  children  in  one  common  seminary, 
5vithout  distinction  of  creed  or  party  ; 
that  those  tutors  might  be  permitted  to 
receive  their  religious  knowledge  ia  this 
way— that  those  principles  which  they 
held  in  common  might  be  inculcated  in 
common,  and  that  their  special  religious 
instruction  might  be  given  to  them  by  the 
clergy  of  the  persuasion  to  which  they 
belonged.  But  that  was  not  to  be,  and 
the  House  had  seen  the  noble  Ix)rd,  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,  stand  forth 
amongst  the  most  forward  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  that  which  appeared  to  him  the 
fair,  the  jost,  the  only  equitable  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  this  great 
and  important  question — that  noble  Lord, 
who  told  the  House  that  there  were  no  in- 
trinsic merits  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Monot. 
ft  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  he 
adverted  to  topics  of  that  sacred  nature, 
but  he  had  been  driven  into  it  by  the  noble 
Lord,  who  told  them,  that  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  derived  its  value  from  the 
divine  sanction  of  Him  by  whom  it  was 
pronounced,  but  that  it  had  no  intrinsic 
merits  of  its  own.  [**  No,  no."]  He  woold 
repeatj  thai  the  noble  Lord  hid  said  to  | 
he  Mmielf  hMrd  the  noble  Lord  atler  the 
wordt>ttd^lkeh«MlUNM  with  deep  ngftl; 


who  could  fail  to  experience  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret  to  hearaBritishNobleman.inthenioe* 
teenth  century,  holding  so  cheap  the  sub- 
lime morality,  the  peace,  the  mercy,  the 
forbearance,  the  benevolence,  which  breath- 
ed through  every  sentence  of  that  divine 
composition,  without  admitting  at  once  its 
intrinsic  merits,  and  regret  that  any  one 
should  deny  them  ?  They  could  not  fail 
to  be  still  more  sensible  of  its  unapproached 
excellence,  when  they  compared  it  with 
the  contemporary  philosophy  and  morals  of 
surrounding  nations,  which  preached,  as 
the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
triumph  over  enemies,  self-gratification, 
revenge,  indomitable  pride;  let  these  be 
contrasted  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
when  any  man  said,  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
said,  that  it  had  no  intrinsic  merits — had 
no  sublime  and  pure  morality.  He  would 
repeat  that  thenoble  Lord  had  used  that  lan- 
guage-he heard  him  use  it-it  had  been  pub- 
lished as  his,  and  he  had  not  contradicted  it, 
and  were  the  noble  Lord  then  in  his  place  he 
would  avow  it.  The  noble  Lord  also  referred 
to  a  chapter  in  Isaiah  respecting  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Messiah,  and  placed  a  dif- 
ferent construction  upon  it.  But  was  not 
the  noble  Lord  mistaken?  Would  not 
some  of  them  admit,  that  the  Sermon  or^ 
the  Mount  was  an  admirable  piece  of  gene- 
ral instruction,  and  might  be  read  in  har- 
mony by  Christians  of  every  denomination 
at  the  same  time  ?  Would  it  not  be  the 
working  of  a  mighty  good  to  convince  all 
children  of  the  wisdom  and  Christian 
obligation  of  practising  the  precepts  of 
that  Sermon?  He  was  sorry,  that  the 
normal  plan  had  been  given  up — he  hoped 
it  would  be  revived  in  a  better  time.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire  said,  that 
in  Prussia  the  religious  persuasions  were 
educated  apart.  Now  he  implored  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  who  was  so  convinced 
of  the  superior  merit  of  Protestant  over 
Catholic  education,  to  refer  to  the  account 
of  the  morals  of  Prussia,  as  illustrated  in 
the  4th  chapter  of  the  work  recentl  v  pub- 
lished from  the  pen  of  the  well  known 
Chaplain  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gleig,  the  author  of  the  **  Snbalteni." 
and  other  talented  works.  The  rev.  Gen- 
tleman stated,  that  the  obtenrance  of  the 
Sabbath  in  Pnum  wia  moit  exemplary, 
though  it  was  relaxed  ia  the  efeoing,  and 
that  the  genenl  teikw  of  the  lives  of  the 
Prniiien  CJathoHei  wag  moit  pure.  Look, 
then,  to  Mr.  Laibg^i  book  on  Sweden, 
where  the  rebrmatmn  was  successful, 
X2 
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where  ihe  clergy  were  respected,  where 
education  was  widelj  spread,  but  where 
the  prcTalence  of  crime  was  dreadful.  His 
only  object  in  referring  to  this  contrast, 
wa5,  not  to  give  pain,  but  to  induce  mode- 
rate reflections  on  both  sides.  He  would 
not  hate  education  without  religion.  Let 
children  be  educated  together  as  far  as 
they  could,  and  then  separately,  when  im- 
portant religious  distinctions  arose.  He 
woold  caution  systemalisers  against  the 
inherent  vices  of  the  system  they  supported. 
But  if  their  plan  had  in  some  degree  failed 
in  Prussia,  it  had  been  completely  suc- 
cessful in  Holland.  He  knew  that  some 
mistaken  fanatics  amongst  the  Calvinists 
in  that  country  were  declarinor  off*  from 
this  general  acquiescence.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Somersetshire  knew  the  rea- 
son, but  he  would  not  tell  it.  The  excuse 
they  alleged,  however,  was  the  advance  of 
Catholicity ;  and  no  doubt  the  Catholic 
religion  was  advancing  in  that  country 
as  well  as  in  this  ;  but  was  that  a  reason 
why  the  experiment  should  not  be  con- 
tinued ;  if  it  contained  nothing  unfair 
and  unjust,  and  if  it  developed  pure 
Christian  knowledge,  and  gave  the  ad- 
herents of  every  pei  suasion  an  oppor- 
tunity of  arriving  at  sound  convictions. 
But  the  normal  plan  had  been  given  up; 
the  preseiit  plan  merely  asked  for  a  sum  of 
public  money,  not  belonging  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  which  they  had  not. 
The  Member  for  Kent  told  them  that  the 
whole  of  the  grant  was  to  be  absorbed  by 
a  wealthy  establishment,  because  the  Ca- 
tholics believed  in  transubstantiation.  He 
acknowledged,  that  he  entertained  no 
doubt  of  transubstantiation.  They  were 
charged  with  the  invocation  of  saints — he 
did  not  deny  it ;  with  praying  for  the  dead 
— an  English  judge  declared  from  the 
bench  that  praying  for  the  dead  was  a  sa- 
lutary act;  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
— he  admitted  that  likewise.  But  then 
he  was  charged  with  coming  for  money. 
He  did  not  deny  that  he  came  for  money; 
but  he,  and  those  in  whose  name  he  spoke, 
demanded  to  have  a  little  of  their  own. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kent  in  effect  said, 
that  by  reason  of  their  religious  opinions 
that  which  belonged  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ought  not  to  be  given  to  them,  but 
rather  handed  over  to  the  Established 
Church,  by  reason  of  the  doctrines  which 
it  held.  He  respected  the  credulity  of 
that  hon.  Member,  but  he  objected  to  his 
being  allowed  to  put  his  hands  in  other 


people's  pockets.     It  was  robbery  tonah 
one   man  pay  for    advantages  conlcxni 
upon  another.     It  was  not  wise  in  H» 
bers  on  the  other  side  to   discuss  a  qn 
tion  of  that  nature  in  such  a  manner:  b 
contend  for  the  aflSrcnation  of  such  apn- 
posiiion  as  that   for  which  heconteoded, 
was  just  and  honest;   to  contend  forik 
contrary,   was      swindling    and   robber. 
Now,  whai  did  this  Government  plinp 
pose?     It  proposed  to  take  the  grant,  nd 
to  distribute  a  great    portion  of  it  totk 
National  School  Society,  with  which  thet 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  ;   more  than  half «( 
the  money,  in   fact,  was  to   be  girta  t» 
this  Society.     No  doubt  they  would  oike 
no  objection  to  that  application,  aod  bs 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  right  hon.  B^ 
ronet  or  the  hon.    Member  for  Ipswicb 
upon  that  ground.     Next  came  the  Bfi- 
tish  and  Foreign  School  Society.    Hetfii 
not  know  what  they  thought  of  that.  Oh, 
now  he  saw  a  beam   on   the  counteBune 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Memberfar 
Oxford,  signiGcant  of   his   favour  of  tk 
Foreign  and  British   School  Society;  btf 
universally  the  Dissenters  were  to  recdn 
another  large  portion  of  the  money.  Si 
it  had  taken  place  last  year,  and  thejor 
before ;    but    then  the    noble    Lord,  tbe 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  wassiloL 
What  raised  his   noble  wrath  now?  h 
was  the  '•  No  Popery  "   cry.     He  msde 
no  complaint  while  the  money  was  dis- 
tributed between  the  National  School— 
the  British  and  Foreign  School,  and  tk 
Dissenters,  but  the  moment  a  mtseiabk 
crumb — the  moment  a  paltry  remoant  wh 
proposed  for  the  instruction  of  the  Ci* 
tholics,  the  noble  Lord  rose  in  hit  pliee 
and  cried  out  against  it.     The  hon.  Meoh 
ber    for   Maidstone   complained   of  ibe 
manner  in  which  the  Government  broaght 
forward   the  question,  but   the    qoestin 
was  not  brought  forward  by  the  Govero- 
ment;  but  by  the  noble  Lord  opporiteyls 
moving  the  resolution  to  get  rid  of  tbe 
order   for  going   into  the  Committee  of 
Supply.     The  noble  Lord  wished  to  get 
rid  of  the  four  noblemen   who  would  su- 
perintend   the    distribution.      The    boa. 
Member  for  Lambeth  had  justly  said.tllib 
he  had  never  heard  a  speech  of  aucb  bit* 
terness  or  malignity  as  that    which  tto 
noble  Lord  had  made  against  anj  grantlo 
tbe  Catholics.     How  much  it  witf  to  bt 
lamented,  that  the  present  period  ihodd 
he  disgraced  by  a  spirit  unknown  to  tho 
early  ages  of  the  church  in  tbh  ciHintfy. 
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r:  From  the  days  in  which  Austin,  the  monky 
^  had  been  sent  to  convert  our  ancestors  to 
.:•  Christianity  down   to  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  4th,  a  period   for  which  Englishmeo 
z,   should  blush,   when   the  writ  de  hareiico 
y   eomburendo  originated,  there  bad  been  no 
persecuting  enactments ;  and  William   of 
.    Wykeham,  whose  principles  as  respected 
toleration  were  abominable,  would   have 
-:    been  canonised  as  a  saint,  had  he  not  sent 
the    Lollards  to    be   consumed    bv   slow 
fires.     He  did  not  stop  half  way  in  h  s 
measures  like  the  hon.   Baronet.     Thev 
were  told,  that  the  Established  C Lurch 
was  so  predominant  in  point  of  numbers, 
that  it  must  absorb  all  grants  for  edjca- 
tion.       How    stood    the    fact  ?      It    was 
known,  that  before  the  Rexrrr.ati  n  ;I.e:e 
were  in  this  country  a'joui  97/.  .  '.  ;:!i'.-.5 
of   worship   for  one-lLi:d  cf  l.e   ■  :c?^:.: 
population;    at   the   pre*::.:    r.  irr.z: '.  '.'r.i 
number  of  churches  re'.-nni  >.    i  ?-:- 
liamentary  documcr.t  as  c:r.-v:'..i   *•■;•:. 
the     Establishment     k^s    cr.iT     11.:!^. 
There  was  no  ParliamenurT  c::-:}ic::  v. 
show  the  number  of  D[s*cl:.-i'  r:^**:.-^- 
houses,    but  the   M-jTmrn    0;m:"*  :-i- 
presented  lliem,inc;'- Jir.g  fl.L-.iic.  CiV  -   c 
chapels,  at    S.Tlo,  b-:ar:r;?.   lit :='>.'*.  \ 
proportion  of  nine  to  t<Kchc,  c:  v.:€^  :; 
four.     Taking  the  p::,pu!a:*.cr.  o:  Ei^IsVu 
at  I4,000,01'j,  accord.:. 2  to  :.-.*   .i*:  iV*- 
tistical  accouijt,  tl.'rre  wo /.-J  be  *.'/.  ^, '.•>'. 
belonging  to  the  Ch'jrc:^  of  Envf^b^,  «£ii: 
6,000,000  of  Dissenters  a&d   C&i^o.krK 
But  was  there  a  rr.^n  am<::>^  v^h::^  »:;,: 
supposed  that  this  reii'ive  l'.::  jtr  if  'l", 
two  persuasions  was  Cii]c:iia!e'i  ^.-"^  V-(  re- 
lative numbers  of  the  ci-jtciitk'     Tri*» 
should  remember,  that  I'rje  c'-'-iict-tf  wwt 
built  without  expense  to  ibe  preHrtil  t*c- 
cupants;  many  churches  refD^iued  ua^^c- 
cupied  in  Loado.n  and   Norwich,  fuf  in- 
stance; the  existence  of  a  chute h  did  not 
always  imply  the  presence  of  a  coii^cre- 
gat'.on ;  but  whenever  the-y  found  a  (.■»- 
thoUc  churc':,   or  a  Dissicntiog  uteeliug 
house,  there  were  proofs  n^jt  oidy  of  iht' 
existence  of  congit-i^diioiis,  but  tlidi  iht  y 
consisted  of  [KOple  of  mim!(1i  and  iuHu- 
ence.     Why  did  ho  enter  iu:o   ilnw  dr- 
tails?     For  tliis  p'irpobe — to  li-u' li  l»v". 
Gentlemen  op;-»Oiite  bome   inodM4»ii'»ri  in 
their    ton^-.       U'hai    dtd    he   **.iiit     ffom 
them?     Nolliiti;;  but  fair  play.     H*-  did 
not  want  to  rob  il.'in  :   nor  ^'j\M  he  suf- 
fer hiuiKlf  to    be    f'/jiH-d.      Wk  wanted 
tbem  to  UM  bon«e  modtra'iou  m  iheirUri' 
guage,  bot  to  ie»ort  U;  the  "  No  Po^ty  " 


:  yell,  but  to  do  J!is:ice  both   to  DissenL^rs 

I  and  Catholics.     Hoc.  Gentremen  oppcs:r'> 

.  bad  fdllea  ^reatW  in  love  with  ihe  Wes- 

.  leyan  3Iethodisrs,  forsoccb.     They  might 

be  very  welUcLnducied  excellent  persona 

I  in  private  life  ;  with  ibeir  relisioas  opin- 

;  ions  be  had  nothing  to  do,  but  he  utterly 

;  denied  their  c[<iims  to  any  respect  as  faaiv- 

ir^  ili-stir:zu.sc.:d  themielves  .c  anv  career 

.  of  poiiiic^i  utii.ry.     The  erst  ireat  poii- 

licdL   mcvetner.:    l:    th^ir   f'j'inri^r,  John 

Wcsie?,  wis  wriuiiiz  the  acidress  if  :::.* 

Prc'.ei:.4s::r.    Aisr.ci:ica    :a     LT'tj'.,   w!i.i:ii 

c  nd ed  i  r-  »  r.  w  •■  i s  c*ii  lel    i  a.  «ai  ^?£i«y — ia 

■  I  be  bafcir.^  cf  prjoc.*,  tliA  deatr^:t"cn  c£ 

property  a&.d   iii'e.     H»   da   ccc  iccuiie 

him  of  LuLc^z  writtseti  Lfi^  bet  maiicar  eer- 

:i  -i't  i««::  r:ei  :t  ^>  tia:-     A  ad  nils  &e 

: ■= : : i  r  i /  ■:  i   iz-i  ■-.«  i: i .u  c "' — •^ir.-Ln^  two 

- .  -  •    .-  •  -     -    -  ^  -  -    1  1  Xm'r    * '  j'  *    •§»■-•*     •    'r*!*^- 

*  ■*  .  ' 

:-..•*?  -  V  : -.^li.     T'i.* t  »uf  til*  liirK  f wt 


-*  '..-_*    L  iv.—i 


.  / 


".'.  <  . •>..»  ^.  • » fc' :  *-•  -a  ;rj»nii  v*;i  v^  ;-m»~tu« 

* ', . '  ■:  L*»:  Ct..'jfvi.*i^  liV  ibti'T  *.t.j  viit  *fcU|3ife 
■f-':Tj-Aik»-.i*c*    'i^i    tter    ;pv.:riiVi:i     h.Mit.viry 

trttt    •^l..•     '.'..<»     iivr'.fC     M  iiL     Lilt     ^titi* 
'jV:r  r..f  J>:Hi*:    *U     V  *J|.  ^:it»^  I'M   '.irt.  tvp*:til 

.ii*:v»!  Lrif »!'  liiU  ti*V}  jVMi^  111  p<lUUMiiu|: 
fvr    CvLLbu^it    luittMUripUltVti,    AIT   ffiM    4^|i^ 
I  measure  c-(  frc^-di^ui  vf  .vvUMaUnice;;  'OM  iHIm: 
otHiLra.ry,  he  iiwef  kuew  tiM:w  Uul  IMI  ilbe 
lUOkt    peri.t'Vi-i  in^:,   ht'   would    IHut   ftiijf  'CIms 
most  uiHli^uttiit  i4>p«Mkuikis  uf  tUt:  <JmU»v- 
lics.      J  I'  hv  wcir  lUiikliikiiPj   IIV  <MtK!  iVMMUI 
mure  leaddy   rutr«i«H  iIm'  iukpuiMlKHi^  )U^I 
tins  itc  wuulU  Siiyi  ihuir  hiMoiy  war  thiMfUf 
oppoMttou    to  ri'li^iuus    liUMy.    uutl    hi- 
nt: wti  kiii-w  ihrui  lo  tiiki'  part  iv  ui>/  HUH*- 
•ure  for   diiiiinMhioK  the  biKllM^  .9f  .id 
vii'iiaiiiK    thf*    frAlH'.UiMi* 
Wliy.  iTlf'li,  ttfttihillll  Ml  lo<  k 

vour  'f    H«  would 
hud    ioined     in    in' 
liut  lie  wnrimd 
icround*  on 
thr  tery 
•  Wff    - 
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coDiciencc,  and  of  our  right  to  full  reli- 
gious liberty."  A  most  excellent  prio- 
ciple,  no  doubt ;  there  could  not  be  bet- 
ter, But  what  ibey  would  have  others  do, 
Ihey  should  themselves  exemplify.  If  they 
claiuied  full  relidona  liberty  for  them' 
selves,  they  should  concede  it  to  others. 
The  petition  went  on  lo  say — "  We  protest 
against  being  taxed  for  the  teaching  of 
a  system  of  religion  which  we,  in  common 
with  the  mass  of  our  fellow-countrymen, 
believe  to  be  false  and  injurious."  He  did 
not  wish  to  use  harsh  terms,  but  he  was 
bound  to  believe  their  doctrines  lo  be  boib 
false  and  injurious,  and  therefore  he 
claimed  from  them  the  same  liberty  of 
eonscience  which  they  demanded,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  taxed  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  doctrines  which  he  likewise  cou' 
sidered  false  and  injurious.  But  were  hon 
Gentlemen  opposite  really  safe  in  their 
Wesleyan  connexion  ?  Their  church  was 
rich ;  their  stalls,  their  episcopal  bench, 
their  rectories,  the  power  of  their  ordi- 
naries would  suit  the  Wesleyans  equally 
well  with  the  Estabhohed  Church.  They 
had  themselves  promolgated  it.  He  warned 
them  to  beware  of  what  they  were  doing. 
They  had  taken  the  armed  man  on  their 
back  to  hunt  down  the  stag;  but  let  them 
not  imagine  be  would  get  off  their  back, 
or  take  l)is  bridle  from  their  mouth ;  thej 
had  placed  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon  in  his  hand,  let  them  take  heed 
how  he  ased  it.  In  the  next  sentence 
their  petition  they  objected  to  the  edui 
tional  scheme,  because  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  would  be  used  which  they  cha- 
racterised as  "  notoriously  corrupt.  They 
were  bad  biblical  scholars,  as  he  would 
■how  from  a  very  high  authority.  On  the 
21st  of  May,  1838,  a  gentleman  was  ex- 
amined before  a  Committee  of  that  House 
— ft  reverend  divine  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland — a  Church  infinitely 
more  opposed  lo  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  than  the  Eatablished  Church  of 
England,  the  latter  being,  in  the  language 
of  his  church,  "  deformed  the  least,  be- 
cause the  least  reformed."  What  said  Dr. 
Chalmers,  a  mnn,  he  need  not  say,  of  tbe 
first-Kle  talents  and  information,  burning 
with  as  ardent  a  dislike  of  Popery  as  any 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists?  That  rev. 
gentleman  said,  in  ansner  to  question 
3,717— 

"  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  diflerence  be- 
tween the  auihoriied  version  and  the  Donajr 
version  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  it  a  ibing  of 


practical  importance  which  of  tfaen  ikodii 

He  would  not  enter  into  theelap 
CODtroversy,  BltliOMgh  the  noble  Loid,i 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  hid  i 
ferred  to  the  sacrament  of  baptiua,! 
doctrineorjusliBGa*ioD,ai>d  wbatbei ' 
the  blessed  beaefita  of  the  holy  end 
It  was  the  first  lime  be  bad  heard  te 
things  mentioned  in  such  tertas  la  ik 
House, but  thiahe  had  a  right  tosaj,fli 
never  was  ignorance  more  complclelf  fc 
played  than  in  thi»  aisertion  with  reifa 
to  the  authorized  Teraini   of  thi 


tHt  I 

i6i| 

■nl 


Catholic  church.  If  that  were  theprefsB 
place,  be  should  be  able  to  show,  ttst  iiK 
the  version  tised  in  tbe  Eatablished  Cbntkl 
there  were  faalts,  errors  admitted,  tcn{-l 
nixed,  and  not  corrected,  on  iut^ecU  toil 
of  the  utmost  importance,  erabracingtnl 
the  "blessed  benefits  of  the  holy » I 
charist."  Why  did  he  any  this?  T«f»l 
duce  peace  and  forbearance — to  shew  te  I 
Wesleyan  Methodists  that  they  ooglitHt 
to  put  into  petitiona  charges  whidi  At 
Catholics  cannot  refute  in  ParliiHSl. 
because  it  was  not  the  proper  ateufctl 
discussing  them.  Another  pasaage  of  ita 
petition  described  the  Douay  TeruosK 
"  accompanied  with  notes  which  contnd 
most  absurd  and  pernicious  doclriMS 
Within  the  last  six  years  909,000  of  ■ 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  bad  bees  9- 
culated  by  the  roost  rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  fc 
right  rev.  Dr.  Denver,  and  bia  moat  beloid 
friend,  the  right  rev.  Dr.  Biake.  He  kaef 
that  Dr.  Crolly  had  paid  a 
l,400f.  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  cefio 
of  the  Scriptores  to  be  distributed.  Hi 
recollected  the  time  when  the  cry  n^ 
"Take  the  Scriptures,  take  yoor  on 
version,  your  own  copy,  read  it.'  Bl 
offered  to  prove  the  facu  he  had  italsi 
to  any  Gentleman  who  would  boiur 
him  wilh  a  call  out  of  thm  place  byit- 
ferring  him  to  aeven  booksellera,  tii  if 
whom  were  Protestants.  What  was  ihl 
history  of  the  so  called  "  absurd  and  pet* 
nicious  doctrines"  contained  id  the  nulei! 
The  copy  of  the  authorized  version  puk 
lished  in  Rome  by  Pope  Clement  in  1^99 
was  most  sedulously  watched  over  in  ili 

Siiblication  when  it  wag  translated  U 
.heima,  whither  the  Douay  college  had. 
been  transferred.  Tl  ":  were  in  dwt' 
editkin  notes  orgiog  <  he  principle  of  || 
tbe  right  hon.  Baron  i  lite,  (hat  !i 
right  for  the  civilpoi  o  persecute 
wbo  taught  eoonei  >cttinc«  «r 
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gkui.  A  Protefltant  bookseller  in  Lirerpool 
aet  aboot  priDtiog  an  edition  of  it  in  1808 ; 
and  lie  (Mr.  0*Gonnell}  was  the  first  to 
denounce  it.  The  right  rev.  Dr.  Doyle, 
pn  the  4th  of  July,  18 JO,  stated  in  his 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  that 
House,  that  "  all  the  notes  to  which  ob- 
jection was  taken  had  been  expunged,  not 
pfilj  from  the  last  edition,  but  from 
.  several  editions  of  the  Douay  Bible.**  He 
Tuaew  as  well  as  any  human  being  could, 
Jbjb  pwn  accountability,  he  was  arrived 
.  jj,,  ihat  time  of  life  when  the  reckon- 
ing could  not  be  far  distant ;  but  he 
1^  implore  the  House  to  look  at  this 
question  in  its  real  aspect.  Was  a  small 
jpupn  of  money  to  be  spent  on  Catholic 
M^iools?  Did  they  not  want  it  in  Eng- 
land ?  In  Liverpool  there  were  92,386 
Catholics,  about  one-third,  and  by  much 
,tbe  poorest,  of  the  entire  population. 
Were  they  to  get  no  part  of  this  grant  ? 
.The  experiment  of  common  education 
liad  succeeded  in  Liverpool.  In  Man- 
cheater,  including  Salford,  there  were 
75,000  Catholics.  From  the  best  investi- 
gation he  could  make,  there  were  in 
Great  Britain  1,500,000.  He  would  not 
enter  further  into  the  statistics  of  the 
question.  Their  number  was  great ;  their 
destitution  was  great ;  their  want  of  edu- 
cation was  great.  Why  should  their  rich 
church,  with  8,000,000/.  a-year,  shut  out 
the  Catholic  population  from  any  share  of 
this  grant?  Let  them  quarrel  about  some- 
thing else.  Let  them  take  some  otlier 
ground  of  attack.  Or  if  the  battle  must 
be  fought,  let  them  fight  it  manfully.  Let 
them  say  at  once,  Lord  Lansdowne  is  un- 
fit to  distribute  this  money ;  and  not  bring 
forward  this  paltry  assertion,  that  he  is 
irresponsible  ;  for  who  could  be  so  respon- 
sible as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown?  Doo't 
let  them  say,  *'  Give  us  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  on  the  board  ?  ** 
Would  they  allow  a  shilling  to  go 
towards  the  education  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ?  They  would  not.  Gentle- 
men opposite  would  disown  such  clergy* 
men ;  Oxford  would  shudder  at  them ; 
efen  the  Puseyists  would  join  in  the  cry 
against  them.  Why  then  did  not  the 
noble  Lord  come  forward  boldly  with  a 
resolution  in  this  shape,  ^  Take  your 
grant ;  we  are  satisfied  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society  and  the  National 
.  Society,  but  let  no  part  of  the  money  be 
given  to  the  Roman  Catholics?**  He 
told  the  noble  Lord  that  it  was  the  same 


thing  in  other  words.  He  was  surprised^ 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  had  the 
straiglitforwardness — for  the  noble  Lord 
generally  went  straightforward  enough  to 
bis  mark — to  proclaim  that  such  was  his 
object.  He  had  heard  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire, 
with  great  regret.  Let  the  House  mark 
the  difference  between  him  and  the  hon. 
Member.  We  propose,  that  persons  of 
all  religious  persuasions  should  be  equally 
provided  with  the  means  of  education 
from  tiie  money  raised  from  all.  We 
claim  no  preference,  we  ask  for  no  pri- 
ority. Equality — that  is  all  we  demand. 
We  do  not  require  your  money ;  we  onlv 
say,  **  Do  not  you  Uke  ours.**  But  if 
you  are  determined  to  grant  this  vote,  do 
not  ^ive  it  that  portion  of  the  community 
which  is  rich,  and  take  it  away  from  that 
portion  which  is  poor.  Much  had  been 
said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  about  our 
common  Christianity.  He  did  not  like 
the  sneers  which  had  been  directed 
against  that  topic  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
toe  Member  for  Oxford ;  they  were  unbe- 
coming on  his  part,  they  were  unworthy 
of  his  character.  There  were  points  on 
which  we  all  differed,  and  those  too,  im- 
portant points  of  faith.  Faith  was  mat, 
nope  was  cheering ;  but  charity  included 
them  all,  was  greater  than  them  all,  and 
formed  the  only  proper  basis  of  them  alL 
Mr*  Gladstone  said,  that  it  was  with 
the  deepest  and  most  unfeigned  reluct- 
ance, that  he  took  part  in  the  present 
debate,  for  he  knew,  that  the  vital  and 
cardinal  principles  on  which  it  turned 
were  deep  and  abstruse  principles  of 
religion,  which  never  could  be  discussed 
in  that  House  with  advantage.  To  the 
doctrine  that  subjects  of  theology  were 
unfit  for  discussion  in  that  Hoase  general 
assent  was  given;  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin,  who  had  just 
vanished  from  his  place,  had  laid  down  in 
his  speech  most  forcibly  and  most  clearly 
the  view  which  he  took  as  to  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  questions  of  theology  into  that 
arena,  and  had  stated  with  great  precision 
the  reasons  why  they  ought  not  to  be 
made  subjects  of  discussion  in  that  place. 
But  how  did  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber apply  his  theory  ?  By  putting  ques- 
tions to  him.  It  seemed,  that  he  as  an 
individual  Member  was  to  be  examined 
in  that  House,  as  to  his  religious  opi- 
nions when  it  suited  the  purposes  of 
the    hon.    and    learned   Member ;    but. 
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that  when  his  answer  to  that  examin- 
.ation  was  to  be  given,  a  protest  against 
his  being  heard,  was  to  be  made  on  the 
ground,  that  questions  of  theology  were 
iin6t  for  discussion  in  that  House.  This 
was  not  the  first  time,  that  this  kind  of 
nllusion  had  been  made  to  him  in  that 
House.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  had  al- 
luded to  a  book  of  his,  which  he  was  al- 
most sure,  that  the  noble  Lord,  in  the 
midst  of  his  numerous  and  onerous  avoca- 
tions, had  never  been  able  to  spare  time 
to  read.  The  noble  Lord  had  also  taunted 
him  (Mr.  Gladstone)  with  what  he  was 
pleased  to  denominate  the  result  of  his 
principles.  He  was  not  afraid  of  entering 
into  a  discussion  with  the  noble  Lord 
upon  those  principles,  if  the  present  was 
either  a  time  or  a  place  for  such  a  discus- 
sion. He  would  not  flinch  from  a  word 
which  he  had  uttered,  or  from  a  single 
syllable  which  he  had  written,  upon  re- 
ligious topics,  and  he  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  contrasting  his  principles  with 
those  of  the  noble  Lord,  of  trying  the 
results  of  them  in  comparison  with  the 
results  of  those  professed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of 
both  on  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
so  far  as  they  operated  upon  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  England,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  Ireland.  Last  night,  too,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  had  spoken  of  him 
as  if  he  had  interpreted  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  to  mean  nothing  else  than 
conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  had  broadly  stated,  that 
his  doctrines,  if  pushed  a  step  further,  led 
of  necessity  to  persecution.  He  was  well 
aware,  that  he  could  not  defend  himself 
against  such  imputations  without  trans- 
gressing the  ordinary  rules  of  debate. 
All  that  he  should  say  in  reply  to  them 
— for  he  would  not  be  diverted  from  the 
main  subject  of  the  debate — was  this  : 
— That  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
was  justified  in  asserting,  that  his  doc- 
trines on  the  right  of  private  judgment 
resolved  themselves  into  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  led,  if  pushed  a  step  fur- 
ther, to  persecution,  he  was  also  justified 
in  asserting,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  destroyed  the 
means  of  discerning  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  led,  if  carried  out  to  their 
next  stage,  to  nothing  less  than  national 
infidelity.  With  respect  to  the  hon.  and 
learned    Member  for   Dublin^  wl.o  had 
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spoken  so  much  of  his  fondness  for  statit* 
tics,  the  use  which  he  had  made  of  Ibem 
reminded  him  of  an  observation  made  by 
the  late  Mr,  Canning,  to  this  effect.  That 
he  had  great  aversion  to  hear  of  a  fact  in 
debate,  but  that  which  he  distrusted  moat 
was  a  figure.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  had  stated,  that  there 
were  97,000  charches  in  England  befbre 
the  Reformation;  a  statement  depending 
upon  historical  research,  which,  if  known 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin,  was  on* 
kt:own,  he  believed  to  every  other  anti- 
quary in  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  easy 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  events  so  remote ; 
but  what  ought  they  to  think,  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  was  found  so  grossly 
inaccurate  in  his  representation  of  events 
nearer  our  own  times?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  had  also 
spoken  of  the  existence  of  9,000,000  of 
Dissenters  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Bat 
the  ])resent  question  had  relation  to  Eng- 
land alone?  And  what  was  the  amount 
of  Dissenters  in  England  alone?  He 
would  refer  on  that  subject  to  a 
letter  which  had  been  published  \n 
the  Morning  Chronicle  in  November, 
1837,  by  Mr.  Dunn,  the  Secretary  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society.  In  that 
letter,  Mr.  Dunn  made  the  entire  number 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England 
amount  to  no  more  than  2,500,000  or  it 
might  be  to  3,000,000  in  our  whole  po« 
pulalion  of  15,000,000.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  had  also  tra- 
velled into  statistics  upon  another  point. 
He  had  said,  that  it  was  ungracious  in 
the  Church  of  England  to  demand  money 
of  the  public  for  purposes  ofeducation,whea 
it  was  itself  in  possession  of  8,000,000/. 
of  revenue.  Now,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  had  not  even  taken 
the  pains  to  refer  to  the  documents  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House;  for  those 
documents  proved  that  all  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  of  England  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  3,000,000/.  And  if  another 
500,000/.  were  allowed  for  the  revenues 
of  the  endowed  schools  and  of  the  univer- 
sities, it  would  appear,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  in  his  attempt  to  lead  the 
House  to  useful  knowledge  by  the  means 
of  statistics,  had  assumed  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  more  than  doubling  the 
amount  of  property  in  the  possession  of 
the  charch.  He  would  now  take  the  li- 
berty of  saying  a  word  or  two  in  reply  to 
the  attack  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
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try  at  thi<  momeDt  was,  to  sapport  that 
one  Church  which  the  Legislature  had  ad- 
fudged  to  be  the  Church  of  the  country. 
Let  the  House  look  at  the  avowals  which 
had  proceeded  from  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment and    from  persons    connected 
with  the  Government,  less  vague  and  in- 
sidious than  the  language  of  the  docu- 
ment upon  the  Table.     What  were  the 
words  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Yorkshire,   every  thing  proceeding  from 
whom  was  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect 
on   account  both  of  his  character  and 
abilities  ?    On  Friday  last  the  noble  Lord 
had  explicitly  declared,  "  at  long  as  the 
State   continued  to  employ  Roman  Ca* 
tholic    sinews  and    to    finger    Unitarian 
gold,  it  cannot  refuse  to  extend  to  those 
by  whom  it  so  profits   the  blessings   of 
education,  and  assist  those  sects  which 
must  otherwise  remain  in  intellectual  blind- 
ness." Such  was  the  principle  asserted  by 
the  noble  Lord :  he  wished  to  treat  this 
bold  statement  of  it  with  the  utmost  re- 
8|>ect.    He  was  not  proud  and  dogmatical 
enough   to    suppose    that    this  question 
was  not  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culties.    Now,  if  the  State  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  no  other  function  than 
that  of  representing  the  mere  will  of  the 
people  as  to  religious  tenets,  he  admitted 
the  truth  of  this  principle;  but  if  they 
were  to  hold,  as  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
hold,  that  the  State  was  capable  of  duties, 
that  the  State  could  have  a  conscience— 
[laughter] — would  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kendal  (Mr.  G.  Wood),  who  had  himself 
been  so  successful  during  the  present  ses- 
sion in  advancing  the  cause  put  into  his 
hands,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  him  how 
the  principle  of  duty  could  be  applicable 
where  that  of  conscience  was  not?     It 
was  constantly  urged  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the,  State   to   give  the  people  educa- 
tion ;  but  look  at  the  consequences  of  this 
principle.     If  it  were  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  give  education  to  the  people,  did  not 
all  the  arguments  that  went  to  show  this 
tend  equally  to  show  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  them  with  religion? 
If  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  endow 
all  the  schools,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  endow  all  the  chapels  ?     What 
difference  of  principle  was  there  between 
the  two  cases?     In  both  cases  they  en- 
dowed religion  :  the  only  difference  was^ 
that  in  the  one  case  they  endowed  it  in  a 
school,  in  the  other  case  they  endowed  it 
in  a  chapel,  or  a  synagogue,  perhaps  in  a 


temple  or  mosque.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Dublin  had  quoted  the  case  of  96,000 
Roman  Catholics,  and  asked  the  House 
to  provide  schools  for  those  poor  and  des- 
titute men  who  were  unable  to  provide 
schools  for  themselves.      Why,  chapels 
were  more  expensive  than  schools;   if  it 
was  right  that  they  should  provide  schooh, 
it  was  also  right  that  they  should  pro* 
vide  chapels.  If  religion  taught  in  schools 
was  beneficial,  religion  administered   in 
chapels  was  much  more  beneficial ;  if  it 
was   the   duty  of  the   State  to  provide 
religious  instruction  in  schools,  hon*  Gen« 
tiemen  opposite  should  show  him,  not  by 
their  taunts  and  jeers,  but  by  calm  rea- 
soning, why  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  establish  a  system  under  which 
all  religions  should  be  equally  entitled  to 
support.     He  had  quoted  a  passage  from 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  whom  he  respected  for 
the  plain  avowal  of  his  principles  which 
he  had  made.  The  noble  Lord  had  cited  the 
cases  of  Roman  Cathohcs  and  Unitarians; 
he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  did  not  wish  to  say 
anything  offensive  of  either  denomination, 
for  it  was  not  his  habit  to  revile  religion 
under  whatever  form  it  was  presented  to 
him.     But  what  reason  was  there  for  con- 
fining   the   noble    Lord's   arguments  to 
Christianity?      He  would    read  to   the 
House  a  very  curious  passage  from  a  pe- 
tition lately  presented  from  the  Protestant 
Dissenters.    It  was  to  this  effect : — 


It 


That  your  petitioners  feel  the  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  expression  of  her  Majesty's 
most  gracioos  wish  that  the  youth  of  this 
coantry  should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and 
the  rights  of  conscience  respected,  while  tbey 
earnestly  hope  that  the  education  of  the 
people^  Jewish  and  Christian,  will  be  ssdn* 
lously  connected  with  a  due  regard  to  the  holy 
Scriptures." 

How  was  the  education  of  the  Jewish 
people,  who  considered  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  an  imposture,  to  be  sedulously 
connected  with  a  due  regard  to  the  holy 
Scriptures,  which  consisted  of  two  Testa- 
ments— the  old  and  the  new  ?  Were  the 
Jewish  children  to  be  forced  to  read  the 
New  Testament?  That  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.  He  wished  to  see  no  child 
forced  to  read,  but  he  protested  against 
paying  from  the  money  of  the  State  a  set 
of  men  whose  business  would  be  to  teach 
erroneous  doctrines  to  the  children.  The 
argument  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  on 
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of  her  Majesty,  and  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Secretary  for  Ireland,  justified  him 
ia  saying,  that  the  question  which  they 
were  then  discussing  was  not  whether  it 
was  lawful  for  the  Qofernment  to  give  to 
the  people    an    education  which   would 
better  their  temporal  condition,  but  whe- 
ther they  should  consent  to  let  it  admi- 
nister   a  general    moral    system,   which 
would  reform  the  character  of  the  people 
and  make  them  more  6t  for  the  discharge 
of  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.     Such 
being  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  educa- 
tion," the  next  question  was,  whether  the 
religion  to  be  combined  with  it  was  to  be 
the  religion  of  all  forms  indifferently.     If 
it  were  to  be  so,  then  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion  in  asserting  that  the  principle  was 
new  and  unconstitutional.     He  repeated 
the  assertion.    The  constitution  had  never 
jccognized  such  a  principle,  and  as  it  was 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  a  thousand 
years,  he  could  not  admit  it,  except  after 
a  full  discussion  of  the  grounds  on  which 
it  was  brought  forward.    Those  grounds 
should  be  avowed  by  the  Government  and 
rendered  intelligible,  in  order  that   the 
friends  of  the  church  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  joining  issue  upon  them,  and 
of  grappling  with  a  substance  instead  of 
fighting  with  a  phantom  or  a  shadow.  He 
again  asserted  that  this  principle  was  con- 
trary to  the  constitution.    It  was  needless 
for  him  to  refer  on  this  point  to  our  an- 
cient history,  for  every  instance  that  had 
been  quoted  against  him  had  been  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  last  few  years. 
He  had  no  need  to  refer  to  the  clause 
introduced  into  the  Prison  Bill  of  last 
year ;  for,  though  it  had  again  passed  the 
House  this  year,  it  had  not  yet  become 
law.     There  was  another  case  on  which 
their  opponents  relied — namely,  the  grant 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  and 
which  he  considered  to  deserve  discussion. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dub- 
lin had  said,  that  in  making  that  grant 
we  had  recognized  the  principle  of  teach- 
ing all  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  that 
we  now  only  opposed  it  because  a  miser- 
able portion  of  it  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholics.   Now, 
with  all  deference  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  he  must  observe,  that  he  had 
strangely  misrepresented  the  object  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society.    The  prac- 
tice of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society 
was  based  on  this  supposition — he  would 
not  stop  at  preaent  to  inquire  whether  it 


was  or  was  not  erroneous — that  you  can 
extract  from  the  Bible,  for  the  purposes 
of  general  education,  doctrines  m  which 
the  great  bulk  of  Christians  agree,  aod 
their  objection  to  the  National  Society, 
and  to  the.  church  wasy  that  .they  taught 
peculiarities  of  doctrine  instead  of  teach- 
ing nothing   but  those  great  but  simple 
truths  in   which  the   bulk  of   religionists 
agreed.     Look  at  the  list  of  subscribers 
to    the    British    and     Foreign    Society. 
Among  their  names  he  found   those  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  of  Lord  Car- 
rington,   of    Lord   Chichester,    of   Lord 
Bexley,  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bandon.     All  these  distinguished  per- 
sons  were    prominent  members    of   the 
British  and  Foreign  Society.    [An  Hon. 
Member :   George  3rd  was  a  member.] 
Yes;  George  3rd,  and  George  4thy  and 
William  4th,  and  our  present  most  gra- 
cious sovereign  Queen  Victoria,  were  all 
subscribers  to  it.    The  supporters  of  that 
society  would   doubtless  tell    them  that 
many  children   belonging  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church   were    educated    in    their 
schools.      He  did  not  mean  to  dispute 
the  fact ;    for  that  society  occupied   in 
England  the  same  position  that  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Kildare-street  So- 
ciety in  Ireland.    The  proposition  which 
he  intended  to  maintain  was,  that  what 
the  State  had  been  doing  in  giving  grants 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  was  a 
mere  limitation  of  the  principle  for  which 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  contended, 
and  that  the  State  had  never  yet  recognised 
the  principle  of  teaching  all  forms  of  reli- 
gion indifferently,  and  of  placing  truth 
and  falsehood  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
Before  the  House  was  called  upon  to  act 
on  this  principle,  and  advance  in  a  direc- 
tion so  different  from  that  in  which  the 
whole  previous  legislation  of  the  country 
had  run,  he  again  begged  that  the  grounds 
of  the  proceeding  should  be  clearly  avow- 
ed, and  that  some  intimation  should  be 
given  of  the  results  at  which  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  finally  arrive,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  required  to  embark 
on  an  ocean  of  political  change  without 
knowing  the  haven  for  which  they  were 
bound.       But  he  had  protested  against 
the  principle,  and  had  said  that  be  did 
not  think  it  necessary  in  support  of  his 
views  to  enter  into  any  theological  dis- 
cussion,    it  was  quite  enough  for  hira  to 
know  that  the  practice  of  the  constitution 
had  been,  and  that  the  law  of  the  coun- 
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try  ttt  ihit  flMNMBi  was,  to  support  that 
OB^iGharch  which  theLegislature  had  ad- 
lodged  to  be  the  Cburoh  of  the  coontry. 
Let  the  House  look  at  the  avowals  which 
had  proceeded  from  members  of  the  Gb- 
9€nraieiit  and    from  persons   connected 
wHh  the  GoremmeDt,  less  vague  and  in- 
aidkHis  than  the  language  of  the  docu- 
inent  upon  the  Table.    What  were  the 
fierds  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Torkaliire,  ever?  thing  proceeding  from 
whom  was  entitwd  to  the  utmost  respect 
m '  8<!eo«nt  both  of  his  character  and 
Ubititiss  ?    On  Friday  last  the  noble  Lord 
litd:  explicitly  declared,  *'  as  long  as  the 
{Stale  continued  to  employ  Roman  Ca* 
thoBe    sinews  and    to    finger   Unitarian 
"gcidt  it  cannot  refuse  to  extend  to  theee 
by  whom  it  so  profits  the  blessings  of 
education,  and  assist  those  sects  which 
Dittst  otherwise  remain  in  intellectual  blind- 
nest.''  Such  was  the  principle  asserted  by 
-the  noble  Lord :  he  wished  to  treat  this 
1x>ld  statement  of  it  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect.   He  was  not  proud  and  dogmatical 
enough  to   suppose    that    thb  Question 
was  not  attended  with  consideraUe  diffi- 
culties.   Now,  if  the  State  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  no  other  function  than 
that  of  representing  the  mere  will  of  the 
people  as  to  religious  tenets,  he  admitted 
the  truth  of  this  principle;  but  if  they 
were  to  hold,  as  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
hold,  that  the  State  was  capable  of  dutiea, 
that  the  State  could  have  a  conscience— 
Uaughter] — would  the  hon.  Member  fmr 
Kendal  (Mr.  Gi  Wood),  wholiad  himself 
been  so  successful  during  the  present  ses- 
sion in  advancing  the  cause  put  into  his 
hands,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  him  how 
the  principle  of  duty  could  be  applicable 
where  that  of  conscience  was  not^    It 
was  constantly  urged  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  thej  State  to  give  the  people  educa- 
tion ;  but  look  at  the  consequences  of  this 
principle.     If  it  were  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  give  education  to  the  people,  did  not 
all  the  arguments  that  went  to  abow  this 
tend  equally  to  show  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  them  with  religion? 
If  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  endow 
all  the  schools,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  endow  all  the  chapels  ?    What 
difierence  of  principle  was  there  between 
the  two  cases?    In  both  cases  they  en- 
dowed religion :  the  only  difference  was, 
that  in  the  one  case  they  endowed  it  iii  a 
school,  in  the  other  case  they  endowed  it 
-^  hi  a  chapel,  or  a  synagogue,  ptifaapa  io  a 


temple  or  mosque.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dublin  had  quoted  the  ease  of  95,000 
Roman  Gatholics,  and  asked  the  House 
to  provide  schools  for  those  poor  and  des- 
titute men  who  were  unable  to  {wovide 
schools  for  themselves.  Why,  chapiris 
were  mora  expensive  than  schools;  if  it 
was  right  that  they  shouki  provide  schools, 
it  was  also  right  that  they  should  pco- 
vide  chapels.  If  religion  taught  in  scfaoda 
was  beneficial,  rieligion  administered  in 
ehapda  was  much  more  beneficial ;  if  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
religioiis  inatructkni  in  schools,  hon*  (Sen* 
tlemen  opposite  should  abow  Urn,  not  by 
their  tannts  and  jeeis,  but.l^  calm  rea* 
soning,  why  it  was  not  tho  duty  of  dM 
State  to  establish  m  system  wnder  wiMi 
all  religions  shouki  be  equally  entitled  to 
support.  He  had  quoted  a  passage  firom 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  whom  he  respected  for 
the  plain  avowal  of  his  principles  which 
he  had  made.  Thenoble  Lord  had  cited  the 
oases  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians; 
he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  did  not  wish  to  say 
anything  offensive  <tf  either  denominatkMi, 
for  it  was  not  his  hsibit  to  levile  religion 
under  whatever  form  it  was  presenlea  to 
bun.  But  what  reason  was  ttiere  for  con- 
fining the  noble  Lord's  arguments  to 
Christianity?  He  would  f«sd  to  the 
House  a  very  curious  passaga  from  a  po- 
titkm  lately  presented  from  the  Proteotant 
Dissenters.    It  was  ^o  this  tSoei : — 

**  That  your  petitioners  feel  the  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  expression  of  her  Majestv*s 
most  gracious  wish  that  the  youth  of  this 
country  should  be  religiously  brought  up^  sud 
the  rights  of  conseience  respected,  while  -they 
eamntly  hope  that  the  edocatieo  oC,  Hm 
people^  Jewish  and.  Christian,  will  beasda- 
umsiy  connected  with  a  due  regard  to  thfB  holy 
Scriptures." 

How  was  the  education  of  the  Jewish 
people,  who  considered  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  an  imposture,  to  be  sedulously 
connected  with  a  due  regard  to  the  holy 
Scriptures,  which  consisted  of  two  Teeta* 
ments— the  old  and  the  new  ?  Were  the 
Jewish  children  to  be  forced  to  read  the 
New  Testament?  That  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.  He  wished  to  see  no  diild 
forced  to  read,  but  be  protested  against 
paying  from  the  money  of  the  State  a  set 
of  men  whose  business  would  be  to  teach 
erroneous  doctrines  to  the  children.  The 
argument  of  hon.  Gentlemen  oppositCi  on 
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-^niflrk  that  hat]  beeo  made,  ibat  tliey  ought 
...toqverre)  on  any  subject  rather  than  that 
_  of  religion,  but  with  Ministers  must  rrM 
^^  the  responsibiliij  of  making  it  a  subjecr  of 
.^  hoatile  discussion.     They  were  not  aalis- 
,  ^  H«d  willt  bringing  forward  a  plan  of  ap- 
proprialion  of  Irisli  church  property,  which 
"^  liuj  could  net  carry,  a  plan  for  loading 
Ihe  church  lands  with  the  church-rates  in 
Rutland,  which  they  were  forced  to  aban- 
don— they  must  choose  another  point  of 
~*   attack,  and   by  means   equally  insidious 
and  fatal,  seek  to  undermine  what  they 
could  not  storm.     To  meiit  the  assent  of 
~    Parliament,  a  plan  of  educalron  should 
**    have  two  recommendations—  it  should  be 
"   both  good  in  itself,  and  generally  accept- 
V    »h\t  to  the  country.     He  had  shown  that 
~    (he  plan   was  bad   in  principle,  and  re- 
i:    *erK{l  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Consti- 
E    tulion    on   a  vitally  important  subject — 
r    that  Ihe  plan,  instead  of  leaving  the  Bri- 
liih  commonwealth,  as  described  by  Burke, 
consecrated  with  all  who  officiate  in  it, 
left  it  desecrated  and  polluted.     The  plan 
did  not  even  possess  the  temporary  and 
partial    recommendation     of    popularity. 
What  had  become  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
•enters  on  ihis  occasion  ?    None  had  been 
more  aclire  io  petitioning  Tor  the  abolition 
of  slavery  or  of  church-rates.     But  now, 
although   political  principle  had  been  at 
work,  and  here  and  there  stirred  up  some 
fainl  symplomn  of  movement,  ihe  Dissent- 
ing  bodv  in  general    had  remained   per- 
fectly ttill,  and  that  because  all  ihe  right 
feeling,  sound  sense,  end  religious  prin- 
ciple of  the  country  was  opposed  to  Mi- 
oiiters  on  (his  question.     He  could  not 
help  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
•  passage  cited  already  in  the  very  able 
•|)eech  of  the  hoii.  Member  for  Kilmar- 
acck,  bat  in  a  very  thin  House.     A  meet- 
iDg  of  the  Proteatant  Distenters'  Society 
fcr  the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty 
bad  been  held  a  feir  days  back  to  consider 
the  Hinisteiial  scheme  of  education.     In 
tfae  report  of  the  Society  was  found  the 
following  paaiage : — 

"The  committee  approves  the  discretion 
which  indaced  die  Government  uot  to  di^ 
•^fwaid  ■peedih'  a  plan  which  a  multitude  of 
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guardian^ip  of  the  Nalioaal  School  Society, 
or  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Sucielv.'' 
This  documeni,  it  could  not  be  denied, 
was  B  good  index  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
body  represented  by  the  committee;  and 
it  appeared  that  the  pljn  of  the  Qovern- 
mcni  was  considered  so  objectionable  and 
so  unpopular,  that  the  committee  recom- 
mended them  to  revert  to  the  system  for- 
merly pursued.  The  very  body  on  which 
Ministers  leaned  for  support  having  de- 
clared its  disapprobation  of  their  plan, 
how  could  they  expect  to  pass  a  measure 
revolting  to  the  general  sense  of  the  coun- 
try, enlisiing  among  their  opponents  so 
numciou]  and  influential  a  body  as  (hat 
of  (he  Wesieyan  Methodists,  and  for  which 
(bey  could  anticipate  little  support  any- 
where but  in  that  House,  where  party  feel- 
ing predominated?  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  amendment  of 
his  noble  Friend,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  whether  or  not  Ministers  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  majority  on  this  occasion — 
one  of  those  glorious  majorities  they  had 
of  late  commanded —they  could  not  carry 
the  vote  through  Parliament.  Even  if 
they  did,  they  would  excite  greater  in- 
dignation throughout  (he  couotry  than 
bad  been  known  to  prevail  for  many  years 
of  British  history. 

The  Chancellor  of  lie  Exchequer  :  Dif- 
fering, as  I  do,  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  I  dilier  from  him  with 
the  most  entire  respect,  because  I  am  per.> 
fectly  sure  that,  whetbcr  as  an  author  eras 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  no  individual 
comes  forward  vrlth  more  frank  avowals  of 
whut  he  believes  to  be  the  truth  ;  no  one 
places  his  belief  on  a  higher  or  a  firmer 
banis,  and  1  believe  no  one  is  more  ready 
to  expose  himself  to  oUoquy,  If  it  were 
necessary,  in  maintaining  his  onn  honest 
opinions.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  must 
permit  mc  to  say,  with  equal  frankness  and 
freedom,  that  the  principles  lie  has  laid 
down,  however  consolatory  to  bis  own 
conscience,  and  however  consistent  with 
hia  theory  of  the  Constitution,  are,  in  my 
judgment,  not  unly  inconeistent  with  the 
true  Constitution  of  England — not  only 
unsatisfactory  to  the  conscience  of  others, 
but  are  inconsistent  with  all  notions  of 
ravil  and  religious  freedom.  Undoubtedly, 
I  shall  not  pursue  the  hon.  Gentleman 
laniKr  u  *'"°"S''  ^^^  t*"^  topics  on  which  he  has 
ns  been  1  ^"^''^ — ^  shall  refer  merely  to  the  prin- 
w  and  I  ciples  invt>'— d  in  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
speef'-  ar-  vill  fight  the  battle  on  the 
le  has  Tiimself  selected.     The 
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haa.  Gentlemftn  baa  iKiuiKd,  and  I  will 
UK  the  tenn  emjUojtA  bj  the  hon.  Gen- 
tIeiBan  hinuelf  in  hii  mij^ment,  that  die 
State  has  a  cxnucdence,  and  that  the  con- 
•denee  of  the  State  ia  to  be  applied  and 
directed  toward!  a  particnlar  purpoac  The 
ban.  Gentleman  ha*  aaKrted  that  the  State, 
like  an  indindual,  i>  cafiaUe  of  diacover- 
i&g  and  U  bound  to  propagate  the  ttutl) ; 
aod  that  the  State,  like  an  indindual,  is 
not  jiudfied  in  propagating  ertor.  The 
Stat^  tberefote,  ia  bound  to  apply  thiiprin' 
dple  la  rdigimu  instructum.  I  must  be 
allowed,  in  paningt  to  nj,  in  cxder 
prevent  any  miaconcepdan,  that  no  indivi- 
dual lays  down  mere  absolutely  than  I  do 
the  necessity  of  connecting  secular  in- 
struction with  religious  education,  for  1 
believe  that  a  merely  secular  education 
would  be  inoperatiTe  for  good  purposea. 
In   this   I   entirely   uree   with   the  hon. 
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Gentleman.  But,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, if  you  make  schocrfs  for  education, 
as  they  most  also  be  schools  for  religion, 
you  are  bound  to  teach  the  true  reUgion. 
What  is  the  condusion  that  must  be 
dmwnP  If  we  proposed  to  connect  with 
education  those  principles  of  religion  which 
are  common  to  tbe  faith  of  all  Cbristians, 
and  which  in  this  discuadon  have  been 
much  undervalued  by  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, as  if  wholly  unimportant  • —  if  we 
were  to  endeavour  to  connect  aecnlar  in- 
struction  with  such  religious  instruction, 
we  should  be  met  with  taunts  that  we 
were  ^eralinng  religion — that  we  were 
letitodinatians  in  our  opinion^  and  that 
our  doctrines  led  to  infidelity,  if  not  to 
Atbdim.  To  general  religious  instmetkm, 
tbe  Gentlemen  opposite  entertain  an  in- 
superable olgection.  Would  they,  then, 
allow  of  instruction  in  common  schools  in 
the  faith  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  in 
connectioii  with  instnictiDn  in  any  odier 
faith  ?  No,  t]ecanse  the  instruction  in  that 
other  faith  most  be,  by  their  hypothesis  an 
instruction,  founded  in  error.  Would  they 
alhiw  tbe  introduction  of  separate  schools 
for  seputate  religions  ?  Would  they  allow 
tbe  establirinnent  of  a  Cathdic  by  the  nde 
of  a  Protestant  school  ?  They  cannot 
consistently  assent  to  u  Catholic  school 
without  making  themselres  auxiliarr  to 
the  propagation  of  error.  They,  tfaetrfore, 
find  themselves  compelled  to  exclude 
both  common  and  separate  instruction,  and 
they  reserve  one  single  alternative  — 
namely,  tbe  education  of  children  in  the 
principles  of  the  EsUUished  Church. 
The  principle  laid  down  by  them  aaouBli 


to  nothing  more  nor  lesi  fluni  thi^ 
that  they  would  educate  alone  the  ddl- 
dren  of  the  Establidwd  Cbuich,  that 
thav  ihould  be  no  education  for  dtiUtea 
belonging  to  any  other  church  or  comna- 
nioo.  i"  yo,  no!"]  I  sty,  that  this  b 
tbe  distinct  and  logical  condusion  fran 
the  principlea  they  have  laid  down.  I  dc^ 
them  to  escape  from  it.  ["  Ok,  oA .' "]  I 
say,  "  Yes,  yes."  For  what  d^  the  nohle 
Member  for  North  Idncashire,  (Lord  Stiift- 
ley),  and  the  hon.  Gentleman,  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), slfinn  f  Their  ai^ument  was,  "  No, 
we  do  not  object  to  educating  the  chil- 
dien  of  Dinenters,  for  we  approve  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society's  »dioolai' 
But  mark  the  fallacy  of  this  pretext; 
for  the  hon.  Gentlemen  have  admitted  that 
they  adhere  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  not  because  it  educates  children  of 
Disaenters,  but  because  it  goes  on  a  ptia- 
ciple  common  to  it  and  to  the  Cburdi.  Hie 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  has  continuaUrsaii 
that  the  State  id  only  justified  in  disse- 
minating truth,  and  that  the  Church  of 
Eogland  eidusirely  posseses  the  tmth. 
Are  hon.  Members  prepared  to  he  con- 
nstent,  and  to  propose  the  abolitiOD  ef  the 
annuul  vote  to  Maynooth?  The  prm^des 
brought  forward  by  tbe  BoUe  Lnd,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  and  now 
Iwought  forward  by  him  fbr  the  first  time, 
if  they  lead  to  any  thing,  lead  to  tbe  ahofi* 
tion  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth.  Is  the 
noble  Lord  prepared  for  this  >  Is  the 
right  hon.  Member  fur  the  Univcndtj  of 
Cambridge,  who  has  so  often  whilst  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  proposed  that  vote,  now 
prepared  to  abandon  it  ?  Is  the  i^bt 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth,  who  has  n 
(rflen  supported  it,  or  the  right  bon.  Menu 
her  for  Ponbroke,  who  haa  done  so  like- 
wise, now  prepared  to  give  it  np?  Then 
Gentlemen  will  do  no  saeh  thing,  yel' 
they  are  surrounded  by  ebeerefla  mat 
suj^nrten  who  go  fut^  to  tftat  ex*- 
tent.  If  their  argDment  be  ggnl  ftr' 
any  thing,  it  ia  j  '  "  * " 
that  they  take  upon 
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ciple  laid  down  b^  tbe  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  Purliumcnt  would  not  be  justified 
in  making  a  vote  of  this  kind  for  the 
propt^tiun  of  what  thcy^  believed  t 
religious  error ;  and,  tbercfure,  upon  their 
own  arguments,  to  be  consistent,  thej 
must  vote  against  the  grant  to  the  CoL 
Ic^  of  Maynooth.  This  is  not  only  a 
logical,  but  an  ineritalile  consequence, 
thej  are  not  disposed  bo  to  act,  what, 
then,  becomes  of  their  argument  ?  Nei- 
ther is  the  conclusiun  limited,  and  it 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  cose  of  Maj. 
nooth.  It  cannot  be  limited  even  to  the 
grent  island  in  which  we  live ;  it  i 
be  universal,  and  its  application  musi 
fully  carded  out.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Newark  was  for  a  short  time  Colonial 
under-Secretory  of  State.  The  principle, 
if  good  in  England,  is  equally  good  with 
respect  to  the  colonies.  Does  not  the  hon. 
Geatlemtui  know,  that  a  report  now  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  shows  the  colo- 
nial ecdeaastical  establishments.  C"  Ques- 
iioa  .'""] — 1  feel  a  deep  and  earnest  anxiety 
on  this  subject,  whicb  I  consider  pre- 
eminent above  all,  and  I  hope  tlie  House 
will  indulge  me  a  little  longer.  Doei 
not  the  hon.  Gentleman  know,  by  a  paper 
now  on  the  Table  of  tbe  House,  that 
this  country  possesung  a  conscience,  ac- 
cording to  his  theory,  and  bound  to  apply 
that  conscience  to  the  propagation  of  reli- 
gious truth,  bound  to  teach  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  a£Gnning  that 
tbe  Church  teaches  the  truth,  and  that 
the  truth  is  not  taught  in  any  other 
Church— does  tbe  hon.  Gentleman  know 
how  this  rule  of  the  State  conscienee  is 
applied  in  practice  ?  The  v^per  to  vhich 
I  refer  shows  an  account  of  the  Church 
Establishment  in  tbe  colonies.  Tbe  return 
is  made  under  four  lieads,  and  it  shows 
that  whilst  Parliament  supports  moat 
largely  the  Church  of  England — that  it 
Bppports  largely  the  Church  of  Scollund — 
that  in  four  colonies  it  supports  the  Dutch 
Church — and  that,  in  many  of  the  colo- 
nies, (1  am  Sony  to  hurt  the  State  con- 
tciences  of  many  individuals  present,)  it 
supports  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  sug- 
gntod  to  me  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
near  me  (Mr.  Shell)  that  t  may  go  far- 
ther, i'lr,  lie  liiainds  n»  that,  in  Jamuca, 
pnjvihloii  is  n«n  made  for  the  Jews. 
The  hon.  (Jciideman,  tbs  Member  for 
k  Hcwark,  oDght  sbis;  hut, 

"    Imps,  he  felt  hsra  taken 

''bedfuuf  Ua  B^u- 

Wh«t.t  State 


conscience  1  Tbe  hon.  Gentlman  said, 
and  he  was  cheered  when  he  said  it, 
that  truth  was  single;  that  all  that  was 
not  truth  was  error.  Which  of  these 
many  colonial  religions  is  the  true  une^ 
They  cannot  all  be  true  according  to  tbe 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  yet  the  State  sup- 
ports them  oil.  I  appeal  from  the  fac> 
titious  consdenoe  of  tbe  State  to  tbe  real 
conscience  and  tbe  real  hearts  of  men, 
and  1  would  oik  whether  we  should  be 
justified,  on  any  hypothesis  however  inge- 
nious, in  leaving  the  Queen's  subjects  in 
distant  lands  unaided  and  unassisted  by  rc- 
UgiouB  instruction  according  to  their  re- 
spective faith.  When  our  colonial  fellow 
countrymen  ask  assistance,  is  Parliament 
to  turn  round  and  say,  "  Our  best  feeU 
ings  are  with  you,  but  tbe  conscience  of 
the  State  prevents  us  from  assisting  joaf 
It  may  be  said,  that  the  cases  of  some 
of  the  colonies  ore  cases  of  eapitulatioR 
and  agreement,  where  certain  boons  have 
been  guaranteed  by  treaty  to  the  religious 
establishments  of  tbe  conquered  people. 
But  this  is  not  universally  the  case.  More- 
over, though  some  of  these  different 
dmrchea  are  supported  by  annual  votes 
at  tbe  House  of  Commons  in  committee 
of  supply,  others  stand  upon  the  firmer 
basis  of  laws  which  have  received  the 
assent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  be. 
lieve  there  is  a  clause  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Charter  Act,  granting  a  provi- 
sion in  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  was  uncandid  in  tbe 
hon.  Gentleman  not  to  have  noticed  these 
facts;  1  shall  say  no  such  thing;  but  I 
iplain  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
to  have  shown  that  be  knew  them.  But  if 
the  boa.  Gentleman  insists  that  the  pre- 
sent question  turns  on  an  abstract  pro- 
poaition,  I  affirm  that  it  turns  on  no  at^ 
straction  whatever ;  it  turns  on  common 
justice,  on  Christian  charity,  on  constitu- 
tional law.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  vote  for  Mayuooth  passes  year  af^ 
year.  Tbe  vote  for  India  has  not  been 
objected  to  fay  the  heads  of  the  Church. 
Does  the  hon.  Member,  then,  think,  that 
those  reverend  Prelates  have  ni^glectcd  this 
fundamental  principle,  which,  in  his  judg- 
nt,  renders  it  indispensable  for  the  Stale 
propagate  only  the  true  religion?  If 
the  Prelates  of  the  Church  have  not  done 
BO,  tbe  hon.  Member  must  cither  rEJecC 
their  authority  or  his  own  principle.  Let 
t  be  said,  that  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
a  measure  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
which  must  be  adhered  to.     Un  (his  sub- 
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iect  1  hmre  anoiher  luthariir  to  otter,  me  |  luod.  IVr^xid  all  lliis,  we  ne  liomid 
~apei,  I  tkjrtk,  to  no  aril  or  olr-ectbn  fimn  \  m  &it:'^n.  ihu  t*::e  libml  and  charilrilc 
htm.  Gt-riilenieii  oppwte.  I  niil  no;  ap-  pr.'vlu..jr.i  vl.Lch  Lire  been  nude  fv  re< 
pesi',  as  1  might,  ta  ifae  bun.  Geotlncan  ,  lizion  asJ  educuioa  in  tbe  colonief,  m 
{mxwite  (Mr.  Glad^bme)  ;  neilher  will  I  i  founded  in  errat,  and  ouglit   to   be  inrae- 


to  ttte  period 
SecrelATj  of  Sute.  I  will  on  tLe  contnrr 
refer  to  the  period  at  which  1  was  tac- 
ceeded  in  office  by  a  rerr  highlv  distin- 
guithed  Statesman  (Lord  AberdEcn),  in 
order  to  ihow  how  far  tbij  matter  wai 
dealt  with  bj  the  Goremnient  of  which 
that  noble  Lord  waa  a  pre-eminent  orna- 
ment. The  quution  then  rused  was  in 
reference  to  the  duty  of  proriding  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  New  South 
Walet.  Wdl,  I  find  in  a  despatch  of 
February  20,  1S35,  a  sanction  given  to 
arrangements  to  the  following  effect — that 
Dr.  Folding,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
should  be  sent  out  to  the  etAonj,  mecani- 
panied  by  three  joang  gentlemen,  his  pu- 
pils in  theology;  that  150^  should  be  al- 
lowed for  his  expensei  out,  ami  that  ISO/, 
yearly  would  be  paid  by  her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  from  the  d»te  of  lus  arriTal, 
and  that  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
to  establish  bis  authoniy  over  his  flock. 
This  de^tch  is  signed  "Aberdeen."  Ii 
is  (rue,  that  the  arrangement*  were  com- 
atenced  under  my  direction,  and  were  not 
complete  when  I  delivered  over  the  seals  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  but  the  noble  Lotd  gaTe 
lot  entire  and  unqualified  assent  to  the  plan. 
Yet  this  decision  completely  violated  the 
principle  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  must, 
no  doubt,  have  done  much  injury  to  hu 
State  conscience.  Here  be  made  himself 
auxiliary  in  sending  persons  to  propagate 
error,  to  plant  pes^entiol  Popery,  in  those 
distant  lands.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  thus 
assented  to  that  proposition  in  respect  to 
colonial  establishments  which  he  and  those 
who  acted  with  him  rejected  as  sinful  if 
adopted  at  home.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
was  Under-Secretary  for  the  colonies  when 
this  despatch  was  written.  But  if  the 
Members  opposite  adopt  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's principles,  they  are  as  much  bound 
to  retmce  their  steps  with  respect  to  the 
colonies,  as  Ihe;  are  to  push  forward  their 
inesent  principles  in  new  directions  at  home. 
They  ought  to  vote  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxford  does,  every  year  steadily  and  con- 
SUtently  against  the  grant  to  Maynootb. 

We  are  called  upon  to  object  against 
disseminating  instruction  in  error.  Then 
we  are  bound  to  go  back  and  repeal  the 
East  Indiu  Company's  Charter  Act,  as  far 
as  concerns    the  Roman   Catholic  priest- 


didtely  revoked.  That  course  i 
sift=ni  aitii  isdiTidual  cmadeaoea,  vobU 
be  at  least  ootisiitent  with  the  State  cm- 
sciences  of  hon.  Members  opposite.  Bm 
this  is  not  alL  Their  doctrine  goes 
further.  The  principle  tluit  edocatia 
nhould  be  put  excIusiv^T  into  the  hands  of 
the  Established  Church  I  deny  aIto> 
gether.  Let  us  see  what  some  of  the 
petitions  on  the  subject  pray  fur.  i 
am  one  who  think  tl»t  petitions  should 
be  weighed  as  well  as  numbered.  There 
are,  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  Hi 
petitions  with  36,063  ngnatures  affixed  M 
'  then,  against  any  scheme  of  education 
which  shall  not  be  placed  exclusiTely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Established  Church.  I* 
this  the  pnnciple  for  which  hon.  Gentle- 
men contend  ?  1  regret  mucli  to  hare 
listened  to  language  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment has  been  accused  of  inainceri^, 
and  of  propagating  a  de'usion,  coaaiog, 
as  that  language  did,  from  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman whom  I  refpect.  In  reply  to  the 
assertion  that  the  Government  are  in 
this  measure  bringing  forward  aometluiw 
differing  from  what  they  really  mean, 
1  charge  the  party  opposite  with  asserting 
one  thing  as  their  reason  for  oppcsiag 
the  plan,  while  they  mesn  to  aurf  out 
another  [-rinciplc  which  they  hoiute 
to  avow.  Let  it  be  known  to  the  public, 
that  the  only  religious  truth  which  the 
Tory  party  profess  their  desire  to  le^i 
is  exdusivejy  that  truth  whidh  ia  to  be 
derived  from  education  under  the  Chnich 
of  England  ;  their  condunon  is,  that  we 
are  bound  to  put  ell  education  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  Church.  Will  my  noUa 
Friend  tbe  Member  for  North  Im 
agree  to  procLiim  ibis!  If  he  i 
it,  what  did  he  mean  by  his  i 
"  ancient  laws,"  and  his  quotation  fiMi< 
Chief  Justice  Twining  and  from  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  and  his  statemont  of  the  Ic^al 
subordination  of  tbe  schoiil  muster  lo  the 
ordinary  P  The  noble  LorJ  is  not  likely 
to  speak  inadvertently  or  inconsideralelft 
Does  he  go  this  length  or  docs  he  not? 
For  my  part  I  wish  to  preserve,  un- 
controlled,  to  the  clergy  of  the  Jt^tilidi' 
ment  whatever  spiriti  niithortiy  ihef 
now  l^olty  ] 
instnicuon  of  tne  i 
ance  of  their 


niithortiy  (h^ 
the     -'■•ri«^' 

^    1^ 


Ml  ESwalion~  {JukbSO}  Adjwnmi  Dehate.  6tt- 

ham  «  right  to  recdre  from  the  Slate  iti  i">f  *i'f"  lf"«  prs/srs  of  individual),  however 

entire  aid  and  lupport.     But  thii    id  not  rMP«!tabk,  "ho  betray  «o  roudi  igDoraoca 

a    time    in    which    I   wUb   to    Me  the  of "»  «al  factt  of  the  que.iion  on  which  ihey 

Cknrdi  usurping  aew  and  important  func-  P*'*'""'' 

tioBi  which  do  not  of  right  belong    to        ^hMe    observations  are    attributed,    in 

it.      I   do    not  think,    that    the  daq-  ^       .^^^  ^^^  ^^j^h  I  hold  in  my  hanfl, 

OMI  on^t  to  conttol  the  school,  of  the  (^  ^  „^  ,^  ^^-^^^^^  authoriiv  than  that  of 

pec^e;  however   jo.tified   in    exerattng  j,j^  j^^  Archhiahop  of  Canterbury, 

•a^  a  supenntenaence  aa  would  guard        j  %j^^  „j,„  ^^         l";  jf  ,„  f^^^ 

vainat  the  pi-opa«tion  of  error-     But  the  ^ncipd    objections   uken    by   my   noble 

^a^^hayenonrfit  tolaletheeduaticm  ^Henragaiist    thb  plan,    and    I   flatter 

rf  dM  people  under  their  escluave  con-  „„„,f  ^^^    j    ,,,„n    ^   ^^   ,„   ^^^  „ 
tioL 


lyself  that    I    shall    be   able   to  give 
_  ,       ,  ,      saiisfactory    answer    upnn    every   one    of 

A.  w  miich  reference  has  been  made  ^^^  The  noble  Lord  {Stanley)  objected 
~  ^"  ^f*'*""'  ''J?''*'  "l""  J^en  laid  ^^  t^  .[.^  ^^^  ^  proceeding;  he  said 
ott  the  Table  on  this  subject,  1  wish  to  he  objected  to  out  committing  Parliament 
laU  aiunlion  to  a  few  fact.  JlustretLve  of  :  («  the  plan  of  edoeation  by  the  '  ' 
tba  mode  of  getting  up  petitwns  of  this  cba.  |  „„g  ^^^j^  ^  (be  Legidature,  in  a 


netfcr.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  variety  of 
base  and  disgraceful  delusions  which  have 


been  practised  for  Ae  purpose  of  procunng  ,  jj^^^,  ^^^^    ^yj^^^  jf  ^^ 


Legidature,  in  a  tnonej 

The  noble  Lord  said  it  was  nearly 

approaching  the  nature  of  an  unconstitu- 


these  ^titions.  The  dangi 
oS  dtncnt,  of  latitudinarianism,  of  disbelief, 
faoreall  been  held  up  to  the  public  in  false 
oi  exaggerated  ccJours  as  inducements  to 
sign  these  petitions  ;  when  Members  come 
to  this  House,  however,  it  will  not  do  to 
venture  on  these  assertions.  But  whence- 
soever  have  originated  thew  deli^sions,  I 
would  say,  let  hon.  Gentlemen  go  into  the 
country  and  tell  the  people  fairly,  that 
they  are  desirous  of  handing  over  the 
control  of  all  schools  to  the  Clet^  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  then  let  them  get 


inied  s 


ithority  for  such  a  proceeding,  the  noble 
Lord  himself  had  afforded  it.  What 
course  did  he  pursue  when  he  proposed 
a  system  of  education  with  respect  to 
freland?  He  carried  it  by  a  siiigle  vole 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He,  therefore, 
superseded,  as  far  as  that  vote  went,  lbs ' 
ddiberations  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  yet  he  now  comes  down 
and  raises  a  cry  againBt  the  Government, 
to  prop  up  this  ahflurd  argument,  and  to . 
condemn  them  as  acting  unconstitutionally 
for  taking  the  very  same  course  he  hir" '" 


^-. — .......  v.-^ — ,  -....  ...-. ;■"•,■"&"    lor  talcing  the  very 

up  petitions  in  favour  of  such  a  principle  if  \  pursued.  Vhe  nest  objection  was  still  more 
they  can.       W,th  reference  to   this  P"t  of  ■  ^^^^^j  tji,  „^„  f^^^jf^,^   ^^j  gtiU 

the  subject,  I  will  not  trust  to  my  own  ^^^  extravagant.  I'l.e  noble  Lord  ha. 
words  only,  but  1  will  refer  f""  i  g^jd  that  the  plan  of  the  Government  was 
opinion  recently  expressed  by  »  very  high  ,  ^i^uUted  to  transfer  the  duty  of  educa- 


authority,  which  affirmed  that  the  Bishop 
of  Exetet  could  command  as  many  petitions 
on  a  given  sut^ect  as  he  pleiiwd  from 
amongst  his  clergy.  Tlie  same  high  autho- 
rity said,  that  the  perition  from  certain 
cln'gymen  at  Oxford,  on  the  sul^ect  of  the 
Church  Discipline  Bill,  displayed  great  ig- 
norance  upon  that  subject,  and  that  other 
petitions  of  the  same  character,  and  taking 
up  the  same  grounds,  were  entitled  to 
very  little  weight,  concluding  bis  remark. 
in  the  following  words  ; — < 

"lenlerliiin  ihe  sirongeit  conviclion,  ihal 
the  petilioti?  which  come  before  you  on  this 
subject  are  full  of  mis-atalemenl!,  though  cer- 
tainly I  am  quite  willing  to  admit,  that  such 
mts-stalemenls  are  made  without  disposition 
to  dec<>ive.  I  gite  the  petitioners  credit  for 
eva^  disposilioo  to  support  the  Church ;  hut 
it  wiU  be  for  the  House  to  judga  of  the  weight 
due  to  (heir  allegations,  and  to  judge  also  of 
(he  witdoHr,  justice,  or  expediency  of  comply- 
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tion  to  an  irresponsible  tribunal.  If  there 
be  responsibility  on  earth,  the  re^ond-j 
bility  10  this  COM  is  moiit  distinct.  Tttt 
Committee  named  is  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  House  may  address 
her  Majesty  to  remove  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  this  task  is  confided  if  they  do 
not  satisfactorily  fulfil  the  duties  imposed, 
upon  them;  but  this  is  not  all.  My 
noble  Friend  might  have  raised  his  argu- 
ment if  it  had  been  proposed  to  charge  the 
mm  asked  for  on  the  consolidated  fund. 
The  Member  for  Kilkenny  would  have 
seised  on  that  argument  also,  but  not  only 
i.  there  the  responsibility  to  Parliament 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  but  there 
is  a  special  rcsponsiUllty  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  reason  of  the  provision  for 
education  being  made  by  an  annual  vote. 
In  grammatical  construction  it  is  raid 
that  two  negatives  mike  an  affirmative,  aad 
Y 
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on  the  nme  principle,  most  likeljr,  the 
noble  Lord  has  found  out  that  two  respon- 
aibilitiea  make  no  reapoDBibilitf .  M;  noble 
Friend  weal  on  to  illustrate  the  insidioui 
nature  of  this  "  Whig  Government,"  by  re- 
ferring in  the  Order  in  Council  to  ■  dsuse 
in  which  ttuthority  is  given  to  vary  the 
powers  of  the  committee.  Has  not  my 
noble  Friend,  in  the  many  hills  which 
he  has  introduced  into  Parliament,  found 
it  prudent  to  introduce  a.  final  clause,  which 
nllowed  each  hill  to  be  varied  and  amended 
during  the  Session  in  which  it  was  passed  ? 
And  would  there  have  been  anything  more 
absurd  or  presumptuous  than  not  to  have 
reserved  that  power  of  amending?  Oh,  but 
you  suspected,  perhaps,  the  Council  were 
going  to  make  material  corrections  when 
Parliament  was  not  sitting.  Now,  if  they 
were  so  knavish — [Cheers  from  the  Opno- 
iition.'\ — if  hon.  JVlembers  mean  by  that 
cheer  to  apply  that  term  to  persons  who  sit 
at  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  1 
must  lake  the  liberty  of  saying  to  them, 
that  those  most  in  the  hahit  of  suspecting 
others  are  most  likely  to  be  guilty  them- 
selves. If  that  treachery  had  been  intended, 
could  the  Government  have  acted  with  so 
little  of  wisdom  or  of  prudence?  If  the 
Gentlemen  opposite  do  not  trust  our 
principles,  they  may  trust  our  discretion. 
The  plan  of  the  Government  can  only 
be  varied  by  a  new  Oidcr  in  Council,  a 
public  iIucumL>nt  which  must  be  pro- 
duced to  Parliament. 

The  principle  which  has  been  openly 
avowed  by  some,  and  avowed  as  an 
inference  by  all,  a  principle  for  which 
I  undoubtedly  find  no  authority,  is, 
"  that  the  religious  education  of  the 
people  is  a  duty  solely  and  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  spiritual  authorities  of 
the  Church,  and  which  the  pastors  of 
the  Church  cannot  resign  into  other 
bands  without  a  breach  of  duty  to  the 
Divine  Founder  of  our  faith."  Such 
is  the  principle  for  which  hon.  Gentle- 
men contend,  and  such  are  also  the 
principles  of  Dr.  M'Hale,  under  whose 
banners  they  are  now  fighting,  and  whose 
authority  they  adopt.  That  prelate's  words 
are  as  follows— 

"  That  the  religious  education  of  their  respect- 
ive flocks  is  a  duly  solely  and  exclusively  be- 
long! n^to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pastors 
of  Ihe  Churcli,  and  which  they  cannot  resign 
into  other  hands  without  a  reouocialioD  of  Ihe 
obligations  they  owe  to  Its  Divine  Founder. 


the  purity  of  religioo  and  anthority  of  pastui. 

"  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  never  gob- 
suited  in  formation  of  Ihil  annmaloos  plan. 

"  Such  a  power  as  claimed  by  practice  oftW 
present  Board,  would  be  a  subversion  of  iB 
that  is  sacred  in  spiritual  aotbority."* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  principle  of 
united  instruction  is  but  s  dtesa, 
and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  other 
denominations  of  Christians  have  algectcd 
to  these  Minutes  of  Council  because  thn 

tended  to  promote  a  united  education.    I 

have  i  believe,  there  is,  at  least,  one  hon.  Gea. 
tleman  opposite  (Sir  T.  Acland)  who  was 
present  with  me  many  yean  ago  *t 
a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  education, 
in  which  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce  took 
part,  and  I  shall  trouble  the  House  with 
a  short  passage  from  what  Mr.  Wilbcr. 
force  said  on  that  occauon.  Mr.  WDba- 
force  said — 

"  It  has  been  truly  said  by  those  who  went 
before  me,  that  ne  might  iriumpb  in  gatting 
the  better  of  those  little  distinctions  which 
keep  us  asunder — not  each  sacriScing  his  oon 
principles,  but  exercising  the  Protestant  rigb I 
of  judgment,  and  leaving  all  to  form  tbeir  own 
conclusions.  It  is  delightful  to  see  that  in 
this  way  men  of  different  sects  can  unite 
together  for  the  prosecution  of  their  projects 
for  the  amelioration  of  society.  In  this  way, 
when  I  unite  with  persons  of  a  very  diflaeM 
kind  of  persuasion  from  myself,  it  affords  as 
augmented  decree  of  pleasure.  I  feel  to  rise 
into  a  higher  nalure^ — ^into  a  purer  air — I  fed 
dissolved  from  all  fetters  that  before  bound 
me,  and  delight  in  that  blessed  liberty  of  lore 
which  carries  all  other  blessings  with  it,' 

Such  was  Mr.  Wilberforce's  opinioo. 
He  did  not  object  to  joining  in  the  good 
work  with  the  Dissenters. 

There  is  one  otlier  observation  upoo 
which  great  stress  baa  been  laid.  It 
has  been  objected,  that  under  the  pro- 
posed system  there  would  be  an  inequa- 
lity in  the  system  of  distribution.  I  wish 
here  that  the  House  would  bear  in 
mind  that  the  first  deviation  made  in  this 
respect  from  the  original  Treasury  Minute 
was  made  under  the  government  of  the 
right  hun.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  when  a 
grant  was  given  to  a  school  at  Livtipotdt 
at  the  suggestion  of  Lnrd  Sandon,  who, 
nevertheless,  I  take  for  granted  will 
vote  against  the  present  motion.  TUl 
deviation  I  dn  not  object  lo  ;  it  was 
subsoqijenlly     sanctioned    by    the    rccota- 
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mcndation  of  a  committee  ;  but  if  justi-  ft  reljgioui  rfiuacter  let  us  at  onco  tlc-;ist 
fiable,  then  it  utterly  refutes  the  objec  f^n,  applying  ourselves  tu  the  iicrforumme 
tion  to  the  present  plan,  which  le  of  our  highest  and  best  functions,  for  by 
founded  on  the  power  to  vary  the  proper-  their  conduct  such  an  outcrv  is  raifk^d  on 
ti«i  of  ^nts  m  aid  of  school  The  every  occasion  throughout  the  country  a« 
dueretion  hitherto  «in6ded  to  the  Board  of  f„taQy  to  incapacitate  this  House  for  tern- 
Treasury  11  It  now  proposed  to  transfer  to  pe„te  deliberation,  or  for  sound  decisions. 
theCotinal.  This,  says  the  hon.  Gentle-  j  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  my 
man  opposite,  is  all  wrong.  But  sup-  yje„g  ^^  t^is  question,  because  I  am  per- 
pose  the  proposed  change  had  been  the  juaded,  that  if  at  the  present  moment,  and 
other  way.  and  that  the  power  was  pro-  u^aer  existing  circumstances,  the  State 
posed  to  be  vested  in  the  Treasury  and  does  not  perform  the  duty  of  supplying 
taken  from  the  Council.  Now  of  that  education  to  the  people,  the  danger  to  the 
Board,  whoK  administration  of  the  educa-  state  itself  is  infinite-ia  incalculable, 
tioo  vote  the  hon.  Gentleman  entirely  You  know  it,  you  feel  it,  that  on  matters 
approves,  a  distinguished  and  mort  useful  apparently  the  least  germane  to  the  sub- 
member  is  a  Roman  C  athdic.  But  then  joct  the  question  of  education  is  inevitably 
rt  will  be  said,  "the  regulations  of  the  fo,,^  ^^^^  ^s.  You  cannot  touch  on 
National  Society,  and  of  the  Bntnth  and  the  factory  question— you  cannot  tOUch  on 
Foreign  Society  make  it  safe  to  trust  a  the  Poor-laws-you  cannot  touch  on  the 
Roman  Catholic;  but  we  can  no  loiigw  state  of  the  criminal  Uw,  illustrating,  as  it 
place  faith  in  a  body  freed  from  that  does,  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  jieo- 
tesponsibility."  Now,  my  answer  to  that  pi^  without  meeting  this  question  at  every 
(uaenion  is  — and  I  call  the  attention  step— you  cannot  bring  into  activity  the 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmamock  par-  clergy  (those  active  and  valuable  religious 
ticularly  to  the  point— that  the  Board  have  instructors  of  the  nation,  as  they  are  dis- 
adminisiered  for  nearly  three  years  ft  grant  posed  and  as  they  ought  to  be),  without 
of  10,000/.  a-year  to  Scotland,  without  aending  before  them,  as  jrioneent,  the  agenU 
limit,  control,  rule,  or  reguUtton  to  fetter  of  education.  And  yet  the  course  you  (the 
their  discretion  and  without  the  interven-  Opposition)  now  take  i*  marked  by  the  gall, 
tion  of  either  Society  ;  and  I  ask  whether  the  bitterness,  the  misrepresentation,  and 
there  has  been  a  single  petition  against  exaggeration  of  party  politics  and  party 
that  distribution— whether  there  has  been  excitement.  I  do  not  think  you  will  suc- 
onewordofcomplaintuUeredastothemode  ceed  on  a  division ;  but  if  vou  do,  you  will 
in  which  that  privilege  baa  been  exercised  be  enabled  to  boast  that  you  have  retarded 
by  the  Treasury  Board,  a  prominent  mem-  the  progress  of  education  for  a  longer 
ber  of  which  is  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  period   than  it   is   possible  now  to  antici- 

I  hare  thus  endeavoured  to  show,   that  pate,  and  you  will  have  inflicted  an  evil  on 

there  is  no  force,    no   real  force,    in  the  society  which  you  can  never  repair, 

objections  to  this  plan.    But  I  will  tell  you  a'     r  /■•     i            u      i.      i  i       • 

i  .      a-   .     .V                        ».u  Sir /.  Graftam;  He  should  not  venturo 

what    enect     they    are    meant    to   have.  ,             .        ,.         .u     ii          ■    .  .l  .  i. 

a*  _i.              .^.      .1.-  I     .»,       L         .L  lo  "M  to  address  the  IIoubc  but  that  ho 

Members    opposite    think    they    have   the  l        ..    .                  .                         -           .     . 

f    '.•r            __      ,    ' .       .  ihought  the  preseot  occasion  so  important 

power   of  raising    a    Church    cry   m    the  ,.    .*,        .     ' ,  .        .   ,■.      .                *^  i     . 

!!,...»._      I-.  X^  -;~t,t  t,™    f—.ti™.,  tbat  he  riinuld  not  like  to  give  a  silent 

eountrv.     L*t  ttie  netit  non.  uentlemen  .            ,    ,             ,          ,  .  "  . ,       ,  ., 

whom 'I  aee  ranged  on  the  front  benches  T?'"  =    "^/""Tm'  "  JV'  '."■"  f  ])" 

opposite  beware  lest  they  are  calling  into  "''."''  H  Ix-C"  (^hallengicd  to  state  frankly 

a^t^ity  a  power  which  they  will  hereafter  \^^'  opinions,  be,  not  presuming  to  speak 

wish  ti)  restrain.      There  is    no   subject  ''"   '"J   other    individual    than    limnMlf, 

which   can    now'  be  introdoce.1  into  the  •'*<>"'''  "^'=  eiaetly  those  n.^lings  wl.irh 

House  with  regard  to  which  a  Church  cry  ""pellcd  him  to  support  ibe  motion  of  bit 

is  not   raised.     We  cannot  insert  a  clause  noble  triend.      A«  this  protracted  debate 

in   a    Prison   Bill   witbuut    exciting   the  had  proceeded,  liie  magnitude  of  lU  «iil). 

•uspicion  of  the  champions  of  ilie  Church.  j«'  increased  palpably  to  hii  *i<w.     Iln 

We  cannot  insert  a  clause,  though  sup-  "»•  deposed  to  consiiler  ii  one  ol'  the  nvjnl 

i  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  important  subjects  that  bad  enr  l^cii  de- 

t  exciting  the  pious  horror  of  bis  bated.  He  should  not  at  tbatliour  Irouble 

Why  do  you  not  (the  Oppo-  ibe  Houm  with  any  driaiU  of  the  plan 

"  *  Gentlemen    introduced  by  ber  Majesty's" 


I  ,  that  every    That  part  of  the  aubji-rt  had  \t^■^:U  already 

.   partake  of  treated  with  great  ability  and  pcrsfjicuay, 
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and  he  should  only  weaken  the  observa* 
tions  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  by 
dwelling  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  But 
he  was  greatly  struck  by  the  able,  explicit, 
frank,  and  manly  speeches  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  and  the  right 
hon.  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
the  course  of  the  two  preceding  evenings. 
They  did  not  rest  this  matter  on  details, 
but  opened  distinctly  the  principles  of 
vast  importance  and  general  application 
on  which  they  rested  their  support  of  one 
or  otber  of  the  Ministerial  measures. 
Whilst  they  addressed  the  House,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  Ministers  acquiesced 
in  their  views;  and  this  evening  the  speech 
of  the  rjoht  hon.  Gentleman  had  con- 
vinccd.him  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  Be- 
fore he  addressed  himself  to  the  question, 
he  wibhed  to  address  an  observation  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  with  re- 
gard to  his  noble  Friend  who  had  intro- 
duced the  motion.  The  hon.  Member 
had  rested  on  two  different  reports  of  two 
different  speeches  spoken  by  his  (Sir 
James  Graham's)  noble  Friend  in  1834, 
and,  by  combining  the  two,  had  endea- 
voured to  charge  his  noble  Friend  with 
some  inconsistency  and  slipping  away 
from  his  principle-*.  He  thought,  if  there 
were  any  charge  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  might  plead  not  guilty,  it  was 
that  of  **  slipping  away  from  his  princi- 
ples ;  "  and  when  the  heat  of  the  present 
moment  should  have  subsided,  and  im- 
partial history  should  give  the  character 
of  his  noble  Friend,  he  thought  it  would 
be  recorded  of  him,  that  power,  place,  and 
position— all  those  ties  which  generally 
bound  men,  he  had  broken  as  withen 
bands  when  he  found  they  fettered  those 
religious  principles  which  his  heart  and 
conscience  approved.  He  would  beg  the 
House  to  listen  to  one  passage  in  a  speech 
of  his  noble  Friend,  in  June,  1834,  which 
had  been  omitted  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
His  noble  Friend  had  stated  his  principles 
in  these  terms  : — 


t€ 


My  object  in  supporting  the  principle  of 
the  bill  is  to  remove  the  test  which  now  im- 
pedes the  course  of  the  Dissenting  student; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  future 
statutes  of  the  universities,  provided  they  do 
not  impose  this  test.  I  cannot  admit,  and  I 
hope  my  hon.  Friend  does  not  contend,  that 
it  should  be  in  the  power  of  Dissenters  to 
claim  that  the  statutes  should  be  void  because 
fhey  may  in  some  manner  appear  to  obstruct 
tbe  privileges  given  them  by  this  bill.  But  I 
sliould  not  be  content  unless  a  provision  is  in- 


serted in  the  bill,  that  no  degree  should  enable 
any  person  to  enjoy  any  privileges  or  right  to 
make  him  a  member  of  the  governing  body, 
or  give  him  privileges  in  the  universities,  with- 
out the  subscription  of  such  test  as  may  be 
required,  which  test  the  Universities  should  be 
entitled  to  frame.  I  know  not  whether  the 
House  will  agree  with  me,  but  I  think  the 
principle  which  I  wish  to  establish  is  plain 
and  obvious.  1  would  give  to  the  Dissenters 
I  the  benefit  of  instruction,  but  take  away  the 
possibility  of  evil  consequences  resulting  lo 
the  universities,  by  depriving  the  Dissenten 
of  all  management  and  control  in  them." 

And  to  show  with  what  caution  his 
noble  Friend  expressed  himself,  he  cod* 
tinued, 

'*  Since  I  have  advocated  the  admission  of 
Dissenters  to  the  university,  I  will  nut  deny 
or  conceal  from  the  House  that  circumstances 
have  since  occurred  which,  in  some  degree^ 
altered  the  opinion  which  I  entertained  at 
first.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  from  the  tone 
they  have  held,  from  the  pretensions  they  have 
put  forward,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Hoase» 
and  of  the  ultimate  intentions  of  many,  avowed 
by  members  of  their  own  body,  I  am  justified 
in  looking  with  jealousy  at  the  measures 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  views  of  the  Dissenters." 

That  had  been  the  opinion  of  his  noble 
Friend  in  1834;  and  he  should  like  to 
know  what  might  be  the  opinion  of  his 
noble  Friend  in  1839,  since  the  views  of 
the  Dissenters  had  been  more  fully  de- 
veloped. What  was  the  object  of  the 
Government?  Since  the  year  1834,  there 
had  been  three  several  attacks  on  the 
Established  Church.  First,  with  respect 
to  the  universities  ;  secondly,  to  Church- 
rates  ;  and  now  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
education  itself.  And  what  had  beeo  the 
course  pursued  ?  There  had  been  a  struggle 
for  a  long  time  to  i educe  the  Church  to  a 
level  with  Dissent,  and  now  it  seemed 
that  an  attempt  was  making  by  school 
endowments  and  other  means  to  raise 
Dissent  to  the  level  of  the  Church.  That 
was  the  ground  of  the  jealousy  of  bis 
noble  Friend,  and  that  jealousy  had  not 
been  removed  by  the  objects  which  had 
been  franklv  avowed  by  two  hon  Gentle- 
men.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  had 
said,  that  education,  if  national,  ought  lo 
extend  the  education  of  each  sect  to  its 
particular  creed ;  and  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  the  Member  fur  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  though  he  stated  the  pro- 
position differently,  its  effect  was  the 
same — namely,  that  all  sects  had  a  right 
to  be  educated  out  of  the  public  purse  to 
which  thcv  contributed. 
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Mr.  Hawes  had  intended  (o  say,  and 
he  believed  he  did  say,  that  the  State  was 
bo«ind  to  educate  all  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects; but  he  did  not  say  each  in  their 
particular  creeds.  In  general  education 
fhey  had  a  right  to  aid  from  the  State, 
biit  tbeir  particular  religious  doctrines 
vould  be  taught  by  pastors  of  their  own 


Sir/.  Graham: — Then  he  understood 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say,  that  the  State 
was  bound  to  give,  at  the  public  expense, 
-general  education,  but  to  leave  each  sect 
lO'redeive  religious  instruction  from  their 
o#)i  sect.  But  that  was  not  the  plan  of 
Government ;  by  the  plan  of  Government 
normal  schools  were  to  be  established 
where  religious  instruction  was  to  be  pro- 
vided* But  the  doctrine  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  he  could  not  mis- 
tfike ;  that  all  sects  had  a  right  to  be  in- 
structed at  the  public  charge  by  their  own 
ioatrttctors.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said,  that  that  could  not  be  a  national 
•yitem  of  education  which  did  not  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  persons  of  all  creeds 
at  the  public  expense,  or  with  the  aid  of 
the  public  purse,  and  that  that  aid  will 
be  given  without  distinction  of  religious 
creed;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  assented 
to  the  proposition.  If  this  principle  were 
adopted  by  Government,  how  could  there 
be  a  creed  favoured  by  the  State  as  a 
nsrtional  church  ?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Newark  had  proposed  a  question  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chanceiror 
of  the  Exchequer,  had  completely  eluded, 
and  it  remained  to  be  answered  :  if  they 
applied  aid  from  the  public  purse  to  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  country  in 
Dissenting  principles,  how  could  they  re* 
fuse  similar  aid  to  the  instruction  of  the 
adult  population?  If  aid  was  to  be  granted 
to  Dissenting  teachers,  how  could  it  be 
denied  to  Dissenting  chapels,  and  how 
could  endowments  be  refused  to  Socinian 
chapels  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
shook  his  head  ;  he  was  afraid  the  hon. 
Member  had  spoken,  and  that  the  House 
could  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  answer. 
He  should  like,,  however,  to  have  some 
answer  to  this  question  from  the  other 
side.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
poverty  of  particular  districts  constituted 
It  claim.  But  a  large  parish  with  a  large 
population,  at  a  distance  from  the  parish 
churchy  had  a  stronger  right  to  aid  from 
tbe  public  purse  than  a  Disseotihg  chapel. 


Now,  if  this  principle  were  avowed  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Government,  and  pur- 
sued to  its  legitimate  consequence,  there 
would  cease  to  exist  in  this  country  the 
great  safeguard  of  the  state — a  national 
religion.     On  these  premises,  and  on  that 
conclusion,  every  thing  we  have  been  most 
accustomed   to   value   must  be  upset  and 
overborne.     The  exclusive   right  of  the 
spiritual  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
could   no  longer  be  defended :    the  ex-> 
elusive  right  of  the  Protestant  clergy  to 
the  endowment  and  provision  of  the  State 
could  no  longer  be  defended ;  the  exclu* 
sive  right  of  churchmen  to  colleeiate  and 
university  endowments  could  no  longer  be 
defended ;  the  coronation  oath  itself,  nor 
the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  Grea^ 
Seal,  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin  had  already  introduced  a  mo- 
tion to  get  rid  of,  could  no  longer  be  de- 
fended.    And  as  he  contended,  the  faith 
of  this  island  would  cease  to  be  Protest- 
ant, and  for  ought  he  knew  its  legislation 
woulcf  also  cease  to  be  so.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman   the   Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  asked  how  he  justified  the 
vote  to  Maynooth  ?     Why,  on  the  ground 
which  he  had  often  heard  the  right  hoo» 
Grentleman  clearly  lay   down,  that  of  a 
contract  at  the  time  of  the  union  between 
the  two  countries.    As  to  the  larger  numr 
her  of  the  colonies  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had   alluded,  the  sums 
for  the  support  of  religion  were  defrayed 
out  of  the  Colonial  Fund.    But  he  admit- 
ted that  the  cases  wliich  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  cited  did  trench  upon  the 
principle   which  he  maintained.     Refers 
ence  had  also  beea  made,  and  great  reli- 
ance iplaced  upon  the  system  of  ni^ed 
education  now  m  operation  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  national  board  in  Ireland. 
He  must  say,  in  his  opinion,  that  that  plan 
had  not  been  very  successful.  He  thought 
it  had  proved  a  failure.    But  at  all  events 
he  was  still  prepared   to  contend,  that 
there  was  bad  faith  displayed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  by  the  analogy  sought 
to  be  drawn  as  regarded  this  country  and 
this  question   founded   oa  the   National 
Education  Board  in  Ireland.     It.  was  ar^ 
gued  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  were 
special  circumstances  which  justified  the 
establishment  of  that  board  in  Ireland—^ 
circumstances  that  justified  the  Govern-* 
ment  in  breaking  through  the  rule  in   that 
country.     And  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  now  argued  by  anabgy  that  they 
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ought  to  support  the  present   grant  in 
England,  because   under  special  circum- 
stances they  had  agreed  to  such  a  system 
in    Ireland.     His   right  hon.   Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  talked 
about  retracing   their  steps.     That   was 
precisely  the  thing  he  knew  to  be  impos- 
sible.    But  as  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  retrace  their  steps,  let  them  at  least,  be 
cautious  bow  they  took  a  single  step  in 
advance  of  the  position  in  which  they  at 
present  stood.     His  right  hon.  Friend  had 
also  said,  that  on  that  side  of  the  House 
they  had  got  up  excitement  on  this  ques- 
tion  by  concealment*     He  had   argued, 
that  they  had  avoided  placing  the  matter 
before  the  public  on  its  real  bearings,  and 
called  upon  them  to  avow  the  truth,  to 
let  it  be  fairly  known  to  the  country,  that 
the  ground  on  which   they  opposed  the 
plan  of  her  Majesty's  Government  was, 
that  they  contended  that  the  Clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  conduct  the  education  of  all  the 
people.      His    noble    Friend,    who    had 
moved  the  Address  to  her  Majesty  to  re- 
scind the  Order  in  Council,  had  never 
maintained   such   an   argument.     It  was 
quite  impossible  for  any  one,  who  in  his 
legislative  capacity    had    agreed   to  the 
plan  of  Lord  Althorp,   could   argue  for 
such  a  principle.     The  plan  of  that  noble 
Lord  had  authorised  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds  of  the  State  towards  the  support 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  and  the 
National  School  Societies.     By  the  prin- 
ciples contained    in    the    plan   of    Lord 
Althorp  he  was  prepared  to  abide.     That 
plan  was  not  generally  understood.     But 
a  reference  to  the  mmutes  would  prove 
that  the  money  to  be  given  to  the  schools 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  these  two 
Societies,  was  not  granted  directly  for  the 
purposes  of  education.     The  plan  of  Lord 
Althorp  did  not  sanction  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  public  money  for  the  purposes 
of  education  directly  to  those  schools.     It 
merely  authorised  them  to  receive  grants 
of  the  public  money  for  the  purpose  of 
building  schools,   under  particular  rules 
and  conditions.     The  grant  under  that 
plan  was  therefore  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  mere  outlay  of  money  to  those  so- 
cieties.    The  matter  was  a  mere  vouching 
of  accounts,  and  the  State,  nnder  that 
plan,  took  no  interference  whatever  with 
the  matter  of  the  system  of  education 
taDffht  in  those  schools,  that  might  be  so 
built  by  the  aid  of  Government  money. 


And  so  long  as  the  Government  of  lhi9 
country  had    adhered   to  the  principlev 
there  laid  down,  and  confined  themselves 
strictly  to  the  observance  of  its  purpose 
and  limitations,  he  had  been  content ;  bat 
he  was  not  prepared  to  advance  one  step 
beyond  the  line  of  demarcation  therein 
contained.     A  good  deal  had  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  public  opinion  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion.     The  boo.  and 
learned    Gentleman,     th^    Member    for 
Dublin,  had  evhiced  something  like  a  dis- 
position to  depreciate  the  expression  of 
public  opinion  expressed  in  opposition  to 
the  plan  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
He  had  said  the   petitions  so  presented 
were  paltry  in  the  number  of  signatures 
attached ;  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  they 
contained  vague  and  absurd  conclusions  ; 
that  they  had  been  got  up  under  false 
impressions  and  misrepresentations,  and 
not  to  be   regarded.     If  such   were  the 
case — if  papular  opinion   had   not  been 
strongly,  fairly,  and  irresistibly  expressed 
— what,  he  would  ask,  was  the  reason 
which   had    induced   her   Majesty's   Go- 
vernment to  withdraw  their  original  plan  ? 
Had   they   done   it  voluntarily?  or  was 
it  really  given  up?     Was  it,  in  fact, aban- 
doned, or  merely  postponed  for  further 
consideration,  to  be  renewed  the  moment 
the  present  excitement  and  pressure  should 
subside,  and  a  fitting  opportunity  should 
occur  for  its  revival  ?   He  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  if  this  vote  were  carried,  in 
three    months    her    Majesty's    Ministers 
might  carry  out  the  abandoned  plan.    His 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  found  fault  with  his  noble 
Friend,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
because  he  had  objected  to  the  proposal 
of  placing  the  proposed  grant  under  the 
discretionary  power   of  an  irresponsible 
tribunal.     His    right    hon.    Friend    had 
argued  that  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  were  not  irresponsible.     He  (Sir 
James  Graham),  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained, that  if  they  consented  to  give  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  the  con- 
trol   of  the    public  money,  they  would 
with  their  eyes  open  vest  it  in  the  hands 
of  persons  possessed  of  a  perfectly  despotic 
and   arbitrary   power.     What    could    be 
more   thoroughly   irresponsible  than   the 
plan  proposed  ?    They  were  no  longer  to 
be  tied  down  by  the  rules  which  were 
prescribed  in  relation  to  the  grants  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  and  National  School 
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Societies;  but  there  was  now  to  be  an 
express  irresponsible  discretionary  power 
reserved,  to  give  a  portion  of  the  public 
money,  to  any  amount  within  the  limit  of 
the  whole,  to  such  schools  as  they  might 
see  fit,  without  distinction  or  preference 
of  religious  creed.  It  was  not  his  inten^ 
tioa  at  that  hour  to  detain  the  House  at 
a»y  length ;  but  there  were  one  or  two 
points  to  which  he  was  desirous  still  more 
particularly  to  refer.  He  was,  however, 
be  begged  to  say,  always  averse  to  enter 
much  upon  such  topics:  he  always  felt 
sirong  aversion  to  discuss  theological 
questions  in  that  House.  He  was  aware 
of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  such 
subjects,  not  only  in  that  House  but 
thfoogfaout  the  country ;  and  he  was 
always  sorry  to  give  offence  to  any  one. 
But  it  had  been  asked  what  is  meant  by 
the  "truth"?  It  was  declared  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  uphold  true  religion, 
and  then  the  question  was  put  what  did 
that  imply?  What,  in  fact,  was  true 
religion  or  the  *'  truth  P**  No  one  could 
admit  more  distinctly  than  he  was  prepared 
to  do,  that  no  one  sect  had  a  right  to 
assume  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  a 
manner  offensive  to  the  other  portions  of 
the  community.  He  was  ready  to  con- 
tend, that  man  was  not  reponsible  to  his 
fellow-man  for  the  nature  of  bis  religious 
opinions.  For  those  opinions  and  those 
sentiments,  he  was  answerable  to  his 
Creator  alone.  He  gloried  in  the  name 
of  Protestant,  and  it  was  a  ground  of 
proud  pre-eminence  in  the  Protestant 
creed,  that  it  repudiated  all  interference 
with  the  peculiar  belief  of  any  man,  and 
leil  every  one  perfectly  free  to  his  own 
private  interpretation  and  judgment  of  the 
sacred  truth.  That  was  the  true  ground 
of  toleration,  that  man  was  not  responsi* 
ble  to  man,  and  that  it  was  presumptuous 
for  any  man  to  say  that  the  creed  of  his 
fellow-man  was  false.  He  would  not  de- 
tain the  House  by  a  detail  of  what  were 
the  principles  of  an  established  religion. 
It  was  enough  to  remark,  that  those  prin* 
ciples  were  adverse  to  the  admission  of 
the  plan  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
That  plan  viewed  no  religious  creed  with 
favour ;  it  went  to  admit  an  equality  of 
right  for  State  endowment  to  all.  The 
moment  that  doctrine  was  admitted  a 
paramount  State  religion  was  at  an  end. 
Now,  in  this  country,  Uie  State  had  chosen 
tho^  religion  of  the  Established  Church  to 
represent  the  Government  in  neltgiopy  but 


in  selecting  that  particular  creed,  the 
State  still  permitted  each  individual  to  be 
guided  in  matters  of  belief  entirely  by  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  The 
moment,  then,  they  went  beyond  that, 
and  admitted  the  right  of  the  civil  magia* 
trate  to  apply  the  public  money,  not  in 
accordance  with  that  view,  but  as  cir« 
cumstances  and  his  discretion  might  seem 
to  warrant,  then  they  would  put  an  end 
to  the  Established  Church— the  existence 
of  which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  the 
peace,  the  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the 
entire  community.  Such  opinions  were  not 
inconsistent  with  perfect  toleration,  for  per- 
fect toleration  was  satisfied  by  an  admission 
of  all  classes  lo  a  full  participation  in  the 
civil  rights  of  citizeaship,without  reference 
to  religious  creed.  But  go  one  step  beyond* 
that — apply  it  to  religious  matters — and 
they  would  admit  a  principle  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  Established 
Church,  the  essential  principle  of  which 
was  preference  by  the  State  to  one  reli- 
gious creed,  without  any  interference  with 
the  rights  of  conscience  in  others.  He 
would  state  his  opinions  without  conceal- 
ment, whether  acceptable  to  the  House  or 
not.  He  was  prepared  to  go  the  extent 
of  complete  toleration.  To  that  extent  be 
thought  they  had  already  gone  in  this 
country,  and  somewhat  beyond  it.  To 
recede  was  impossible.  That  was  undo- 
niable.  But  to  advance  a  step  more 
would  be  most  imprudent,  especially  when 
they  considered  the  avowed  latitude  of 
sentiment  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
and  which,  on  this  question  at  least, 
seemed  to  be  adopted  by  her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  knew  there  were  many 
persons  who  thought  they  could  aooom'* 
modate  the  difficulty  attending  the  appli- 
cation of  those  doctrines,  as  regarded  a 
State  religion,  by  the  adoption  of  a  middle 
course,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to 
introduce  a  kind  of  arbitration  between 
God  and  man  ;  but  such  opinions  he 
deemed  visionary  and  impracticable.  The 
great  characteristic  of  the  present  day,  the 
prevailing  national  evil,  was  a  constant 
thirst  for  change  and  love  of  innovation — 
which  stamped  the  features  of  the  present 
superficial  age  in  which  we  live.  He 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  earnestly  desired  to  see 
education  generally  diflfused,  and  he  was 
for  encouraging  it  among  all  classes  by 
private  means ;  but  he  very  much  feared 
that  any  combined  plan  for  a  system  of 
I  national  education,  such  as  that  in  ques- 
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LTid  he  s: !?•:::;  zrry  wenken  i:.fi  obserri-  »*en*f  :r  ;ti€  Kr.,  thai  cd  decree  slioa!d  enable 

ti^ns  cf  'tj'SE  ufjo  had  preceded  faim  bv  s^t -persor.  lo  ecisr  any  prinleaei  or  rigbt  to 

d»r::,ri  '^.    r..:  part  of  the  sufciec:.    Bl":  =»"*  -:=^  *  H'Wiber  of  ibe  poreroing  body, 

i.r  »  Lc  -£  a- :  V  ft^rk  k  V  ihe  Ml  exp.fCJU  '''  F .?  ''"  ?^'"  ''^^  ^  ::ie  oi;,re».iies,  w,Ui. 

~                            •_,              J     J      L  ^'-'  ^*  Sur»icr.r»Li ji:  of  Swcb  test   as  loay  be 

T-c.:..     cT.j   ix.aL!y  ipeecbes  ir.a-e  by  the  n-q-.-ef,  hmcl  :e:  :m  Uciversirjes  should bt 

h..r.  Mra:«r  fa-   Lhmbctb  and  the  richl  «-:.•;:. ef  ;r   friTTie.     I  kuow  rot  vheiher  tbe 

ii'jTi.  Judre  of  liie  CoLrt  of  Admirahy  in  Bz^n^i  »;"  £r-¥*  »::;*i  me,  bet  I  tbiok  the 

tht  con:**  of  ihe  iitd  prepediur  evecnr*.  r'^TiCTit  whir'n  I  wi>h  i^  e«iab!ish   is  plain 

Tn-T  GIL   DCrt   rest  tiiis  matieroa  delails.  ^-'-  =*'=•«■'=*«*.      1  »otli  gire  :o  the  Dissenters 

bct'opeDed    distiacrJv  tbe    prmclples  of  '«  Wf.:  of  :=strDnior,  bat  take  away  the 

-                           j'             •          1-       -  rouiriUiiT  of  cii»  c^nseooeoccrs  reiaitini?  Id 

,  .  :     .                 J    •                          •  -'•*   tn-Terotiea,  bv  cepnnng  the  Dissenteia 

oa  wbicii  :r.fT  resif-d  theT  snrron  oi  one  ^f  ^^  aaEfcreT^er-Zatd  control  in  them." 

or   c'.^jfr    of    the    Mir.:s:e'";al    Tneasnres-  a^j   .   '   ^.^           u    «.i.^.          *-        l* 

«r  .        ,          ,           J    1      II             .  And   13   Su07  «:^D   what   caution    bis 

J        -  -        i       *•■                     -      'j  njt)-e  rnena  cipresscd  himself,  he  coo- 

peared  lo  Mm  ibii  Miaisters  arqniesced  ,..    ^:: 

in  ibe^Tiew*;  and  ibis  erc-::£  :V.e  «^»er:L  *"  ""*     _,           ,           ,    ,        ,    .    . 

*^,i^    ^.,v.    V--     n-..'.^.-""    v^^',.^  -  >:nce  I  :.aTt  aarocAted  the  admission  of 

J  .    -     .      ,                              t         r%  Uiss-iziiTs  10  ire  ccitemtv.  I  wnl  not  deny 

^.-^.-  .. ..«  ...«...-«&-  ^..  ^  >.c^.Xi.  A^  orcr-Dttki  iroa  '^e  House  mat  circamsUoces 

jir*  if  iwdnesse-u  iissfli  id  the  qsesxion,  *^r»  «  rce  CiCCLT-ei  nrr.ich,  in  some  degree, 


be    mj-r.fd    to  ad i rest  aa  obscnatioii  lo  altered  :b€   cpir.v.n  wbi:h   I   en:ertained  at 

the  ben.  Member  for  Lambeth,  viih  re-  £r$i.    I  aa  bo;:r.i  :o  say,  that,  from  the  tone 

rird  to  his  coWe  Frieiid  who  !.ad   iaTro-  **>**  ^^re  be^d,  frv?=j  ihe'r^tea^ions  they  bare 

duced   the   moi:o<^      The  baa.   Member  P";  ^JT*'*^-  ^^'^  '°  *°^  ""^^'^  ^'^  "^^^* 

hid  T€<ltd  on  two  different  repcrts  of  f  o  f°-  ^'^  '^'  '^^-?*:'  intentions  of  many,  a^oiwd 

diff#-*nt     sr>e«^^«     sr-k^n     ^v    h^*    ^«;  r  »^?  ^f^^^^^^^  ^-  «^^»^  *>»»*><>«>▼.  I  am  justified 

dtfie.CDl     speec^-es    51>-^^n.   -J  ,h'*   ; ^^  r  ,^    ^^^^.^^  ^,,j^   jeaiousy  at    the    measures 

James  Grabasi  *>  c-ble  F:i:r.d  la   1^34,  Iroueh:  :o:mar.i  f^r  the  purpose  of  promoliog 

a-.d,   by  combir.ny  t\e  tw?,  hid  eadta-  il.e  t-.cws  oft"-,  e  Dissenters.* 
TOu:ed':o  cbarse  his  c^ble  Frier.d  with        Thai  haJ  t«cn  the  opinion  of  his  noble 

aoo-e    tr.c^r.sisiency   and    slipping   awaj  Fi^ead  in    lS>t;  and  he  should  like  lo 

from  b:$  -rircip'e<.     He  ihcught.  if  there  know  what  ro  chi  be  ihe  opinion  of  his 

were    arj   charge    lo  which    his    noble  noble  Friend  in   1S39,  sin.-e  the  views  of 

Fnend   mi^hi   pUad    not    guilty,   il   was  the  Dissenters  had   been  more  fully  de- 

tK^T     rt    •*«*"-nTr!r    nvvnc     from     Viie    n'inoi. 1 I  "^m-U-* .1 _i- _*    -i  ^ 


of  his  noble  Friend,  in  June,  1S34,  whicli 
had  been  omilttd  bv  the  hon.  Gcnileman. 


parlial  history  should  give  Ihe  character  Esldblished  Church.  First,  with  respect 
of  his  noble  Friend,  he  ihoughl  it  would  ,  to  the  universities ;  secondlv.  to  Chnrch- 
be  recorded  of  him,  f  lal  power,  place,  and  ;  rates ;  and  hot  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
position— all  these  ties  wl.ich  generally  ;  education  itself.  And  what  had  been  the 
bound  n-en,  he  had  broken  as  wiihen  ;  course  pursued  ?  There  had  been  a  struggle 
bands  when  he  found  they  fettered  those  for  a  long  time  lo  i educe  the  Church  to  a 
religious  principles  which  his  heart  and  ,  level  u.ih  Dissent,  and  now  it  seemed 
conscience  approved.  He  would  beg  the  J  that  an  ailempt  was  making  by  school 
House  to  listen  to  one  passage  in  a  speech  !  endowments    and   other   means  \o   raise 

Dissent  lo  ihe  level  of  the  Church.  That 
was  the  ground  of  the  jealousy  of  his 
His  noble  Friend  had  slated  his  principles  !  noble  FiienJ,  and  that  jealousy  had  not 
in  these  terms  : —  been  removed  by  the  objects  which  had 

"Mv  object  in  supporting  the  principle  of    ^*^"  ^[^f^^l  ^*\7^  ^^  two  hon    Gen  tit- 

the  bill  is  to  remove  the  test  which  now  im-  "^^'"-     *"«  "«"•  ^ie»'ber  tor  Lambeth  had 

pedes  the  course  of  the  Dissenting  student;  said,  thdt  education,  if  national,  ought  to 

but  1  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  future  extend    the  education  of  each  sect  in  lU 

statutes  of  the  universities,  provided  they  do  particular  creed  ;  and  the  right  hon,  a^ 

not  impose  this  lest.     I  cannot  admit,  and  I  learned  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  tU 

hope  my  hon.  Friend  does  not  contend,  that  -fower  Hamlets,  though  he  Stated  tX      '^ 

It   should  be  in  the  power  of  Dissenters  lo  „^,u-  „    ^;<r«.^«.i-     2—    .in..*    -± 
claim  that  the  statutes  should  be  void  because  T"^'^"    differently     its    effect.. 

tuey  may  in  some  manner  appear  to  obstruct  saine— namely,  tbat  all  WClt 

tbe  privileges  given  them  by  this  bill.     But  I  to  be  educated  ool 

sl.juld  not  be  content  unless  a  provision  is  in-  which  they  cont       1 
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Mr.  IlatLeg  had  intended  lo  lay,  and 
he  believed  he  did  lay,  that  ihe  Slate  was 
bound  (o  educate  all  the  Queen's  sub- 
jecls;  but  he  did  not  say  e<ich  in  ihtir 
particular  creeds.  In  geneml  education 
they  had  a  tight  lo  aid  from  the  Slate, 
but  their  particular  reli^ous  doctrines 
would  be  taught  by  pastors  of  their  own 
leligion. 

Sir/.  Oraham: — Then  he  understood 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say,  that  the  State 
was  bound  to  gife,  at  the  public  expense, 
general  education,  but  to  leave  each  sect 
to  receive  religious  instruction  from  their 
own  seci.  But  that  was  not  the  plan  of 
Oovernmenc ;  by  the  plan  of  Government 
normal  achooU  were  to  be  established 
where  religious  instruction  was  to  be  pro- 
vided. But  the  doctrine  of  the  right  hon. 
ar>d  learned  Gentleinan  he  could  not  mis- 
take ;  that  all  sects  had  a  right  to  be  in- 
structed at  the  public  charge  by  their  own 
inatructors.  The  light  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said,  that  thdt  could  not  be  a  national 
•yslem  of  education  which  did  not  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  persons  of  all  creeds 
St  ihe  public  expense,  or  with  the  aid  of 
the  public  purse,  and  that  that  aid  will 
be  given  without  distinction  of  religious 
creed  ;  and  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman,  (he 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  assented 
to  the  proposition.  If  this  principle  were 
adopted  by  Governmeni,  how  could  there 
be  a  creed  favoured  by  the  Siale  as  a 
nstional  church?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Newark  had  proposed  a  question  which 
the  tight  hon.  Gentleman,  ihe  Chancellor 
of  Ihe  Exche(]uer,  had  completely  eluded, 
and  it  remained  to  be  answered  :  if  they 
applied  aid  from  the  public  purse  lo  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  country  in 
Dissenting  principles,  how  could  they  re- 
fuse similar  aid  to  the  instruction  of  the 
adult  population?  If  aid  was  to  be  granted 
to  Dissenting  teachers,  how  could  it  be 
denied  to  Dissenting  chapels,  and  how 
could  endowments  be  refused  to  Socintan 
chapels  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
shook  his  head  ;  he  was  afraid  the  hon. 
Member  bad  spoken,  and  that  the  House 
could  not  have  Ihe  benefit  of  his  answer. 
He  ihoutd  like,  however,  lo  have  some 
•  answer  lo  this  question  from  the  other 
\  tMe.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
(Overly  of  pan'--'jr  <I"-*-icU  cooftituted 
^  claim.     Bui         !!■  .  with  a  targe 

bpnlation,  at  "       ibe  parish 

'^ioich,  had  ">  aid  from 

e  pobbc  poi  pel. 
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Notv,  if  this  principle  were  avowed  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Government,  and  pur- 
sued to  its  legitimate  consequence,  there 
would  cease  to  exist  in  this  country  the 
great  safeguard  of  the  state — a  national 
On  tliese  premises,  and  on  that 
conclusion,  every  thing  we  have  been  most 

ed  to  value  must  be  upset  and 
overborne.  The  exclusive  right  of  the 
ipiriiual  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
could    no  longer   be  defended  :    the  ex- 

ight  of  the  Protestant  clergy  to 
the  endowment  and  provision  of  the  State 
could  no  longer  be  defended;  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  churchmen  to  collegiate  and 
university  endowments  could  no  longer  be 
defended  ;  the  coronation  oath  itself,  nor 
icIutioQ  of  Catholics  from  the  Great 
Seal,  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin  had  already  introduced  a  mo- 
get  rid  of,  could  no  longer  be  de- 
fended. And  as  he  contended,  the  faith 
of  this  island  would  cease  to  be  Protest- 
ant, and  for  ought  he  knew  its  legislation 
would  also  ceas:  to  be  so.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  asked  how  he  justified  the 
vole  lo  Majnooth  ?  Why,  on  the  ground 
which  he  had  o(\en  heard  the  right  hoD, 
Gentleman  clearly  lay  down,  that  of  a 
contract  at  the  lime  of  the  union  between 
the  Ino  countries.  As  to  the  larger  num.- 
ber  of  the  colonies  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded,  the  sums 
for  Ihe  support  of  religion  were  defrayed 
out  of  the  Colonial  Fund.  Bui  he  admit- 
ted that  the  cases  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  cited  did  trench  upou  the 
principle  which  he  maintained.  Refer- 
ence had  also  been,  made,  and  great  reli- 
ance pieced  upon  the  system  of  mixed 
education  now  in  operation  under  the  di- 
rertion  of  the  national  board  in  Ireland. 
He  must  say,  in  his  opinion,  that  that  plan 
had  not  been  very  successful.  He  thought 
it  had  proved  a  failure.  But  at  all  events 
he  was  still  prepared  lo  contend,  that 
there  was  bad  faith  displayed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  by  the  analogy  sought 
to  be  drawn  as  regarded  this  country  and 
this  question  founded  on  the  National 
Education  Board  in  Ireland.  It  was  ar~ 
gued  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  were 
special  circumstances  wliich  Justified  the 
establishment  of  that  board  in  Ireland — 
circumstances  that  justified  the  Govern* 
ment  in  breaking  through  tlio  rule  iu  that 
country.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  wasL  now  argued  by  analogy  that  they 
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TOte  cf  :he  Hi-5«  ::-at  r.  t^L     T:.e' ro:t  sented.     Tr.zy  m  gbt  as    well    adept  the 

of  the  €Tli  in   Li*  Tr.!r:G  ciiisisted  in  the  pr:^?  p'.e  wrich  :"re  noble  Lord,  tbe  Mem- 

mrpsi::!ircrj:  cf  tr.e  Co2:T.it:ee  in  Council  ber  for    N:r:h    Lancashire    bad    adopted 

for    iz.r:    §-:rer>.*e'dtr-ce    cf    eduraicn.  from  the  eri'.iihtenfd  lixes  of  Henry  4tb. 

^»Vl  ir   srv  i„cr:   b:dv  cx.>:*  J.  tr.e  Flcuse  Tbev  luirbt  «av.  that  to  the  Church,  bdiI 

*:*:-li  si:r:5s   :  .c  Cro^n  cg-.r.>'  :t  for  to  the  Cb:r:h   c:  ly,  sho'-ld   be    left  the 

the  ^\:Tpzi^    •■  r.'.-.i  :.r:5  i:s  rcT.oval ;  for  education  of  i':e  p'tople;   but  by  ihat  iiiuft 

:t  «as  Li  d-ecidei  cp  nic-n  that  il  wouid.  be  meant  such  cJi^caiic:!  as  the  Church 

if  1..C  ted  to  b-e  foi.cwed  up,  lead  to  re-  were    prepared   to  give    with   their  owd 

st:l:«  d  ?as::oJS  :o  the  State,  a&J  adverse  funds,  their  own    colleges,   and    withoot 

to  th-:'  tex^oral   anJ  etercdl  interests  of  askings  in  a  committee  of  supply  for  a  vote 

the  British  pecple.  which  in  the  times  of  Henry  -llh  the  Par- 

Lori  /.  Rusieil  at  an  earl  or  period  of  liameot  would   not  have  been  asked  for. 

tbe  debate,  should  certainly  have  thouzht  When  they  said,  as  he  thought  ihcy  had 

it  h  s  duty  to  en'le<ivour  to  vindicate  the  done  by  their  farmer  votes  on  this  subject, 

plan  of  educaii'.n  proposed  by   the  Go-  that  the  public  ou^ht  to  promote  education 

vernment   from  the  various  and  numerous  by  grants — when  they  said,  ibat  out  of  the 

mis-statements     a:,  i     misrepresentations  taxes  should  come  those  grants,  and  that 

which  had  been  a-jduced  on  the  subject  schools  should  be  supported  by  those  grants, 

in  the  course  of  the  present  discussion;  he  could  not  support  the  principle,  that  any 

but  their  great  variety  and  number  deter-  person  should  be  debarred  from  the  bene- 

red  him  (Vom  entering:  on  the  task,  and  he  fits  of  those  grants,  and  by  giving  to  cer- 

felt,  at  that  time,  that  it  would  be  fitter  to  tain  classes,  names  which  might  be  unpo- 

request  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  pular,  that  they  should  be  debarred  from 

principles  called  in  question  by  one  side  the  fruits  and   advantages  of  the  public 

and  tbe  other,    and  endeavour  to  show  money,  which  was  taken  indiscriminately 

how  far  they  were  contained  in  the  plan  from  their  means  and  resources,  as  well  •• 

under  the  consideration   of  the   House,  from  those  who  belonged  to  the  Estab* 

Now,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  the  .  lished  Church.     In  asserting  that  to  be 

ri^ht  hon.  Baronet  who  bad  just  sat  down  the    principle  which  he  tDaiotainedi  he 
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denieil,  Ihal  he  was  depaning  from  the 
khI  principles  of  the  EilablJshcd  Church. 
He  held,  lliat  throughout  thii  couolry, 
teachers  of  the  Eitabliihed  Church  should 
be  tnaimaioed,  but  he  did  not  couiider, 
that  thoie  teachers  should  have  the  entire 
control  of  (he  money  (o  be  appropriated  by 
the  alBte  Tor  education.  While  he  ad- 
mired  the  eiertJons  of  the  Church,  he 
utterly  denied,  that  in  proposing  this  vote 
for  public  educ:)tion,  thai  he  was  bound 
liy  any  such  rule.  It  was  a  different  mat- 
ter how  the  principle  which  he  maintained 
■hould  be  carried  into  effect.  The  firat 
plan  proposed  by  the  Governtoent  had 
been  ol'jecied  to  on  a  misapprehension. 
It  had  been  supposcil,  that  the  principles 
of  the  model  school  were  to  be  adopted  as 
the  g'lide  and  rule  of  all  schools  through- 
out the  country.  On  ihat  subject  he 
would  venture  to  read  an  extract  from 
what  he  had  said  on  this  subject  in  intro- 
ducing the  aiiUject  of  education  lo  the 
House  on  Pebrnary  last.  Me  had  then 
alluded  lo  the  ditficutiies  whii'h  attended 
the  eslabliahment  of  any  combined  system 
of  national  instruction  in  these  leims:— 

"  It  was  obvious,  that  a  Govemment  at- 
Iemplinf;any  system  of  education  in  our  own 
country  would  lind  the  ground  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent stale,  because  it  had  been  occupied  in 
grejt  part  by  those  sociclias  and  inilitutions 
which  had  volumarily  undertaken  the  task  of 
educating  the  people.  They  would  find  it 
occupied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Eslabliihed 
Church,  and  in  other  parts  by  the  Wesleysns 
and  other  Dissenting  societies,  who  gave  edu- 
cation according  to  theii  own  religious  ptin. 
ciplei.  For  these  reasons  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  establish  any  system  of  education 
which  should  ai  once  snpersede  those  recog- 
nised and  established  modes  ;  and  even  were 
the  new  system  allowed  by  Parliament  gene- 
rally to  be  a  much  better  system  of  education 
than  those  at  present  existing,  it  could  not  b« 
expected  immediately  to  supplant  and  coma 
in  the  place  of  those  various  schools  at  present 
in  operation ;  in  short,  no  general  system 
could  be  introduced  without  doing  viotence  lo 
the  habits  and  feehngs  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Such  a  plan  was  unsuiied  to  these 
kingdoms,  and  was  likely  to  be  cnsuccessfnl 
if  attempted." 


"  lie  was  ready  tr 


slate  to  the  House  what 
.  ...  __  which  the  GoTemment 
thoaght  were  in  the  first  place  most  desirable. 
He  would  say,  then,  that  the  measare  which 
was  most  detiiable  was  the  sstaUisbmeot  of  a 
gottd  normal  sohool.  He  said  a  itood  nonaal 
Kboal,  far  •rtaUTii  niilil  b«  itia  Kligioai 
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differences  of  the  Church  and  the  British  and 
foreign  School  Society,  yet  there  most  be 
Questions  which  were  not  at  all  touched  by 
their  differences,  in  relation  to  which  he 
thought,  that  persons  must  find  the  systems  of 
both  of  them  defective,  and  he  thought  it 
would  also  be  found,  that  there  were  modes  of 
education,  some  of  which  were  in  operation  in 
foreign  establishments,  and  others  in  this 
kingdom,  by  which  the  general  system  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country  would  be  much  im> 
proved.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the  endea- 
vour of  this  body  to  apply  the  money  granted 
by  Parliament  in  the  iirst  place  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  normal  school,  and  to  make  it  as 
perfect  as  possible."* 

And  yet  in  the  face  oF  that  express  and 
distinct  Blatement  it  had  been  argued,  that 
the  principle!  of  that  model  school  were  to 
be  enforced  in  all  schools  throughoat 
the  kingdom.  Hon.  Gentlemen  had  talked 
of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  a  com- 
bined system  suitable  to  each  religious 
sect;  and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Metnberfor 
Dorsetshire,  had  argued  for  half  an  hour 
against  whot  he  termed  a  principle  of 
general  religion.  The  only  misfortune 
was,  that  the  Itrma  general  religion 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Govern- 
ment  plan.  But  the  difficulty  of  providing 
a  system  agreeable  to  different  religious 
sects  had  been  overcome,  not  only  in  the 
schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  to  which  he  had  for  many  years 
belonged,  and  whose  pi  inci  pies  he  adopted, 
but  by  many  of  the  Established  Chorch. 
He  had  been  told,  that  in  these  schools 
the  rule  was,  that  the  Scriptures  should 
be  ivad  in  the  week  days,  and  the  cate- 
chism be  reserved  for  Sundays,  so  that 
Dissenters  might  send  their  children  to 
their  own  placet  of  instruction  on  the 
Sabbath.  So  far,  therefore,  from  thia 
being  an  itiiDnnoun table  difficulty,  it  was 
one  that  was  overcome  every  week  in  the 
year,  not  only  by  those  whose  plans  the 
Government  were  said  to  adopt  because  it 
was  not  religious,  but  by  cler^men  of  iho 
Established  Church,  who  wished  to  inatnict 
the  people  of  their  parish,  and  yet  made 
allowance  for  Dissenters,  without  uncha- 
ritably excluding  them  from  their  schools. 
He  did  not  wish  to  go  into  the  phrases 
that  had  been  used  with  regard  lo  the 
Grst  plan,  but  he  was  ready  to  declare 
that  the  principles  of  that  plan  were 
sound,  and  lo  defend  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  carry  that  scheme  into 
effect.     But  hon.  Gentlemen  bad,  in  tfaat 


'  Hansard,  vol.  slv.  p.p.  2T5  and  S81. 
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House  gone  far  beyond  what  was  said  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  had  heard  it  stated  as  a  proof  of  the 
Government  scheme  being  irreligious,  that 
anything  might  be  taught  in  the  schools 
which     was    not     the    doctrine    of    the 
Church   of  England  or  of  some  particular 
sect.     Did  they  mean  to  say  there  could 
be   no  religious   instruction    except  that 
which  was  confined  to  the  distinctions  be- 
tween    different     bodies    and    sects    of 
Christians  ?    Was  there  to  be  no  religious 
instruction  except  that  which  discriminates 
between  Protestants  and  Papists,  and  be- 
tween   Presbyterians,    Anabaptists,    and 
other  sects  of  Christians  ?      Now,  there 
was  one  book  which  he  thought  no  per- 
son would  object  to  his  quoting:;  it  was 
"  Dr.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity," 
and  in  that  work  Dr.  Paley  said,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  Preface,    that  he  had 
framed  his  arguments  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  offend  any  particular  class  of 
Christians  who  held  certain  tenets,   but 
agreed  on  the  general  points.     Now,  if 
that  booky    which  any  person  might  be 
glad  to  read  and  draw  instruction  from^ 
and  which  we  were  told  was  written   to 
prevent  infidelity,  was  not  to  be  objected 
to  from   being    general   with    regard   to 
adults,   to  whom   it  was   directed,   why 
might  not  some  general  system  apply  to 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age?  He 
could  mention  the  works  of  many  per- 
sons who  were  greatly  admired,  although 
they  were  not  of  our  own  Church,  to  the 
same  effect.     There  were  the   works  of 
Fenelon  ;  that  excellent  man  had  written 
an  admirable  treatise  on  female  education; 
he  had  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  re- 
ligious education  should  be  given — not  in 
a  formal  manner,  as  a  Catechism  learned 
by  heart,   but  that   the   thought  of  the 
child    should    be   directed    to    what    he 
learned.     It  was   certainly  said   of  that 
work,  that  it  was  a  proof  Fenelon   was 
not  a  good  Roman  Catholic  with  respect 
to  the  education  of  children,  because  he 
did  not  keep  to  the  particular  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  point 
out  the  differences  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants.  The  doctrines 
that  were  now  put  forth  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men  opposite   might   be   true;    but    he 
would  rather  imbibe  the  errors  of  Paley 
and  of  Fenelon  than  bend  to  the  authority 
of  the  new  doctrines  which  were  now  pro- 
poeed.    The  hon.  Gentlemap,  the  Memr 
bcr  for  Newark,   with  other   Members, 


maintained  the  exclusive  doctrine.  That 
hon.  Member  had  said  at  the  time,  though 
somewhat  irregularly,  that  such  doctrines 
would  lead  to  persecution  and  intolerance, 
and  it  was  clear  from  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said,  and  from  what  be 
(Lord  John  Russell)  had  read  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  writings,  that  his 
objection  did  not  apply  only  to  this 
new  grant  for  education,  but  to  the 
religious  liberties  which  were  already 
established.  The  general  system  adopted 
in  this  country  was  attacked,  it  was 
considered  as  a  matter  of  capitulation 
and  of  treaty  which  could  not  now  be  vio- 
lated; but  hon.  Gentlemen  refused  to  be 
bound  by,  they  refused  to  admit  the  prin- 
ciple and  there  was  no  part  of  the  religi- 
ous liberty  of  this  country,  from  the  pass- 
ing  of  the  Toleration  Act  to  the  present 
time,  to  which  they  were  not  opposed, 
and  against  the  principles  of  which  they 
did  not  protest.  He  must  state  further, 
with  regard  to  the  principle  which  was 
now  proposed,  and  to  the  way  in  which 
it  was  intended  to  carry  it  into  effect,  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  did  not  entirely 
object  to  the  principle — they  seemed  al- 
most to  admit  it.  The  grants  were  to  be 
made  to  the  National  and  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Societies,  in  some 
cases  not  through  the  medium  of  those 
societies,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty 
and  the  population  of  particular  districts, 
or  through  the  medium  of  schools  not 
connected  with  those  societies.  The  ex- 
ception taken  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  was 
to  a  small  part  of  the  plan.  Some  parts 
of  the  plan  they  did  not  deny  to  be  good 
—  they  denied  the  second  principle  in 
the  plan,  and  on  that  the  present  motion 
was  founded.  ''  It  is  very  well  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  instruction,"  said  they,  "  when 
the  fund  is  administered  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Board  of  Treasuiy !  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sitting  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury  is  a  very  harmless 
person,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  sitting  at  the  Board  of 
Privy  Council  is  a  most  dangerous 
enemy."  He  did  not  mean  to  con- 
tend that  the  plans  were  identical,  that 
there  was  no  change  between  the  one  and 
the  other.  There  was  this  difference,  that 
there  was  to  be  a  future  inspection  of  the 
schools,  and  that  there  were  to  be  reports 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  schools 
were  conducted.  He  thought  that  it  was 
a  great  misfortune  that  i  great  deal  of  the 
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education  which  was  given  in  ihis  country 
— aod  here  he  was  not  speaking  with  re- 
ference lo  the  Church,  for  he  did  not  wish 
to  blame,  on  the  one  part,  (he  Church  for 
what  had  been  done  for  education,  nor  to 
blame  the  two  great  socieliei  on  the  other 
— was  not  what  was  properly  called  cdu* 
cation;— It  was  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
struction which  enabled  the  pupils  to  read 
and  lo  write  and  to  cipher;  but  it  did 
not  affect  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  instructed.  It  was  not  sufficient 
tft  tell  him  that  590,000  persooi  were 
educnted  in  the  National  Schools,  and 
that  nearly  a  tnillion  attended  the  Sun- 
day Schools,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
say  from  all  he  had  heard,  and  from 
varioui  reports  which  had  been  made 
to  the  Government  and  lo  Parliament 
that  the  quality  of  the  education  was  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  He  might  read  nu- 
merous paasages  from  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject, bat  he  would  confine  liimself  to  one 
or  two  from  the  reports  of  the  chaplains 
of  gaols,  who  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  pursuing  their  most  useful 
and  meritorious  duties.  The  chaplain  of 
the  gaol  at  Lancaster  said  in  his  report 
of  1R38,  that 

"518  prisoners  were  quite  ignorant  of  the 
aiinpleat  truths,  995  prisnnen  were  capable  of 
repeating  ihe  Lord's  Prater,  37  prisoners 
were  occasional  readers  of  the  Bible,  7  were 
familiar  wilh  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  conver- 
sant with  the  principles  of  religion.  Among 
the  51G  entirely  ignorant,  124  were  capable  of 
repealing  the  Lord's  prayer.  This  last  table 
corresponds  in  its  general  features  with  that  of 
last  year ;  and  I  can  add  tittle  to  the  obserra* 
tioDS  which  I  then  made  upon  the  subject  of 
ignorance  in  religion,  unless  it  be  to  state 
that  reiy  few  of  the  whole  1,139  persons,  pro- 
bably not  more  than  20  or  30,  had  babitnallv 
attended  any  place  of  divine  worship.  This 
estimate  will  be  almost  ondispateil  bj  all 
those  who  have  observed  the  almost  general 
desertion  of  the  house  of  God  by  that  portion 
of  the  working  population  which  consists  of 
males  in  ihe  prime  of  lifei  and  I  think,  that 
if  Ihe  subject  were  investigated,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  this  desertion  is  in  the  ratio  of  the 
density  of  the  population.  Village  congrega- 
tions would  be  found  least  obnoxious  to 
this   remark,  and  those  of  large  towns  most 

He  would  ask  whether  this  were  not  a 
dreadful  peculiarity  in  the  slate  of  society  ? 
Was  it  not  dreadful  to  think,  that  where 
there  were  the  most  criminals,  and  where 
the  popnlation  was  the  densest,  and  where 
thftt  ougbt  to  be  as  complete  educadon 
Bs  poniUe,  the  house  of  Ooa  (by  which 
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no  doubt  the  reverend  Gentleman  meantall 
places  of  religious  worship)  was  deserted  by 
that  portion  of  the  population  whichconaisls 
of  males  i"  He  would  ask,  whether,  it 
were  not  desirable  that  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  House  should  be  directed  to- 
wards doing  something  by  which  the  in- 
struction of  the  people  would  be  further 
promoted?  He  could  not  say,  that  he 
thought  much  of  the  objection,  that  in 
one  place  they  would  be  inslllllrig  some 
portion  of  the  doctiines  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  that  in  another,  the  rules  of 
Socinianism  might  be  taught,  for  there 
was  the  great  and  connlervailing  advan- 
tage of  imparling  knowledge,  and  ofgiving 
instruction  in  the  aimplest  elements  of  re- 
ligious truth.  And  even  if  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  in  their' 
opinion  of  the  character  of  the  doclriaea 
I  of  Roman  Catholics  and  of  Unitarians, 
yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  there 
was  not  more  danger  of  promoting  practi- 
cal inGdelity  by  total  ignorance,  than  of 
infidelity  gaining  ground  among  a  dense 
population  of  artizans  and  labourers,  who 
were  forced  to  earn  their  dally  bread  by 
the  ipecioat  and  theoretical  influence  of 
refioed  arguments,  which  rarely  reached 
the  heart  and  soul  of  more  than  a  aanall 
portion  of  the  community.  He  had  given 
one  extract  from  the  opinion  of  the  chap- 
Iain  of  the  county  gaol  of  Lancsater,  and 
he  mast  give  another  from  a  report  which 
he  had  received  only  two  days  ago,  from  a 
clergyman,  for  whose  report  he  had  not 
asked,  whom  he  had  never  teen,  but  whoai 
he  had,  from  hit  merits  and  for  bis  high 
character,  appointed  to  the  situation  oF 
chaplain  to  the  priwn  for  juvenile  offimd. 
en  at  Parkhnrat.  In  that  report,  k* 
smidi— 

"  In  reviewing  and  digesting  the  details  ex- 
hibiting the  religious  and  moral  condition  of 
the  prisoners  on  emering  Parkhurst  prison, 
one  point  has  (even  with  their  present  limi tea 
number}  forcibly  struck  mj  attention,  and 
that  is,  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  ac- 
quirement in  the  mechanical  elements  of  io- 
stmction,  by  means  of  which  that  condilion 
is  improved  (the  art  of  reading  and  repetitioa 
from  memory),  contrasted  with  the  lamenlablv 
small  detrree  of  actual  knowledge  possessed, 
either  of  moral  duly  or  religious  principle. 
This  appears  mainly  to  have  arisen  from  the 
meaning  of  the  word  read,  or  sounds  repeated, 
having  rarely  been  made  Ihe  subjects  of  en- 
quiry or  reflection.  The  fallowing  digest  will 
in  some  degree  illustrate  this  poaitioD.  Your 
Lord^ip  will  perceive  that  although  58  pri* 
soaers  can  in  some  degree  read,  83  repeat 
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liome  or  all  of  the  Church  Catechisoi,  and  43 
possess  some  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture, 
only  29  (exactly  half  the  number  of  readers) 
can  give  even  a  little  account  of  the  meaning 
of  words  read  or  sounds  in  use.  And  of  these 
it  often  appears  to  be  the  strength  of  the  intel- 
lect exercised  at  the  moment,  and  not  the  re- 
sult of  memory,  that  leads  them  to  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word.  A  few  of  this  class  are  in- 
cluded in  the  number  not  able  to  read. 
Another  feature  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Parkhurst  prisoners  cannot  but  arrest  the  at- 
tention strongly,  and  that  in  the  very  large 
proportion  that  have  received  instruction  for  a 
considerable  period  ofti  me  in  the  various  schools 
with  which  our  country  abounds.  A  digest 
of  this  portion  of  the  general  table  will  show, 
that  out  of  103  lads,  95  have  attended  schools, 
70  of  whom  have  been  day  scholars,  for  terms 
longer  than  a  year,  eight  only  having  never 
been  at  school ;  and  of  the  51  prisoners  with 
whom  the  prison  opened,  and  who  formed  the 
subject  of  my  February  report,  only  two  are 
in  that  condition.  Two  of  those  mentioned 
to  your  Lordship,  as  being  such,  I  have  since 
ascertained,  have  been  at  school." 

Now,  he  said,  that  what  really  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  House  was,  that 
though  under  the  present  system,  many 
were  able  to  read,  and  had  received  the 
elements  of  education,  yet  that  what  was 
wanted,  and  what  they  ought  to  attempt, 
was  to  give  such  instruction  as  would  ex- 
cite the  intelligence  of  the  children,  raise 
their  curiosity,  teach  them  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  implant  in  their  hearts  those 
doctrines  which  were  to  be  their  guides 
through  life.  If  that  were  the  case,  was 
he  to  blame  because  he  said  that  in  con- 
tinuing the  grants  for  public  education, 
the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should 
not  only  give  the  money  in  proportion  to 
some  Bnancial  statement  of  the  amount 
of  subscription  raised,  or  of  the  quan- 
tity of  brick  and  mortar  that  might 
happen  to  be  put  upon  the  ground,  but 
should  ask  for  an  inspection,  and  for  a 
report  of  what  is  actually  learned.  He 
thought  that  there  was  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  modern  art  of  leaching— for 
though  teaching  was  followed  by  great 
men  in  other  periods,  yet  the  improvement 
in  the  art  was  not  brought  down  to  the 
poorer  classes  till  late  years — that  im- 
provement, instead  of  burdening  the  me- 
mory, and  rendering  learning  irksome  and 
disagreeable,  taught  the  child  to  instruct 
himself,  and  to  follow  with  curiosity  the 
lesson  which  he  learnt,  so  that,  if  he  were 
afterwards  asked  by  his  master  as  to  what 
he  had  learnt,  he  would  be  able  to  describe 
it.    This  system  not  only  prevented  the 


irksomeness  which  was  formerly  felt  in 
common  school  exercise,  but  would  apply 
to  the  instruction  of  the  child  in  morals 
and  in  religion,  and  in  useful  arts.  This 
was  the  system  which  was  misrepresented. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  it,  and  they  were 
told,  '*  The  meaning  of  your  inspection  is 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  religious  instruction."  They  might  ask« 
however,  whether,  if  the  method  of  teach- 
ing general  lessons  were  good,  there  would 
be  a  strong  presumption  that  the  religious 
education  would  be  good ;  but  if  a  low 
and  an  ignorant  and  coercive  mode  of  in- 
struction in  secular  matters  were  used,  the 
religious  instruction  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  improve  the 
conduct  of  the  child  in  future  life ;  the 
seed  would  have  fallen  on  barren  ground^ 
and  the  instruction  would  be  of  no  use. 
On  these  grounds  he  advocated  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  con- 
tained two  great  features,  and  it  would 
improve  the  education  of  the  people.  He 
would  not  say  that  it  was  con6ned  exclu* 
sivcly  to  the  children  of  churchmen  :  the 
education,  so  far  as  it  could,  would  be  ex- 
tended to  all  classes  of  the  people,  to 
whatever  sect  or  religion  they  might  hap- 
pen to  belong.  Of  course  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fund  would  go  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  which  had 
the  greater  number  of  schools.  The  se- 
cond point  in  the  plan  would  give  a  good 
and  efficient  system  of  inspection.  The 
plan  which  he  proposed  was  not  a  new 
scheme  of  national  education  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  so  far  from  the  scheme  being  out 
of  the  control  of  Parliament,  it  would  be 
annually  brought  under  its  view ;  and,  in 
future,  the  great  subject  of  education  will 
receive  that  care,  that  interest,  and  that 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  State,  which  it 
never  hitherto  has  received.  I  feel,  con- 
tinued the  noble  Lord,  the  great  difficulty 
of  bringing  forward  a  plan  of  education 
which  may  excite  misrepresentation,  be 
made  the  object  of  a  party  struggle,  and 
may  raise  the  conscientious  scruples  and 
fears  of  persons  of  excellent  intentions.  I 
allow,  I  say,  that  this  has  pressed  upoq 
my  mind,  not  only  now,  but  in  former 
times;  and  that  I  am  aware  of  the  obloquy 
to  which  such  a  plan  may  subject  me.  At 
the  same  time.  Sir,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  before  I  set 
down,  the  House  will  allow  me,  I  hope, 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  condition  of  the 
people,  which  seems  to  me  closely  con« 
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nected  with  education,  and  with  our  con- 
duct on  this  subject.  Sir,  when  I  recol- 
lect the  conduct  of  former  Goyernments, 
of  Governments  which  existed  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  this  Session, 
tbey  would  hayeendeavoured  toexcite  alarm 
at  the  views  of  the  Chartists,  they  would 
have  excited  the  fears  of  the  public,  they 
would  have  proposed  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  that  new  laws  of  coercion 
should  be  passed  :  it  would  have  been 
found  easy  to  excite  alarm,  and,  if  the 
Government  had  proposed,  inconsequence 
of  the  alarm,  to  obtain  laws  to  put  down 
the  Chartists,  such  laws  would  have  been 
easily  obtained.  My  anxious  wish,  nay, 
my  anxious  labour  has  been — without  any 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  without  attempt- 
ing any  thing  ofth.it  sort — nay  more,  be- 
ing determined  not  to  ask,  till  the  last 
moment,  for  any  suspension  of  any  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people  —  to 
meet,  to  encounter,  and  to  subdue  the 
apprehensions  which  for  a  time  menaced 
the  peace  of  society ;  but,  in  doing  so,  I 
have  been  convinced  that  every  opportu- 
nity should  be  embraced,  and  every  means 
taken,  to  secure  the  public  peace,  by  im- 
proving the  state  of  instruction — by  ad- 
vancing the  religious  feeling,  and  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
am  satisfied  that  we  should  have  had 
power  to  carry  laws  which  would  have 
subdued  discontent  for  the  moment ;  but 
I  am  equally  convinced,  that  the  only  per- 
manent security  for  the  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
people,  as  well  of  their  religious  duties  as 
of  their  moral  obligations  and  of  their  for- 
tunate state  as  subjects  in  this  free  coun- 
try. I  feel.  Sir,  that  in  taking  this  course, 
and  in  making  this  attempt,  I  have  had 
more  opposition  to  encounter  than  I  should 
have  had,  if  I  had  taken  the  other  course, 
and  had  proposed  measures  of  severity  and 
of  coercion.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  mind  the 
opposition  I  have  encountered.  I  am  not 
to  be  deterred  by  the  taunt  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newark,  who  said  that  he 
wondered  why,  when  we  were  defeated  in 
our  former  scheme,  we  should  attempt 
another,  which  is  equally  objectionable  to 
Dissenters  and  to  Churchmen.  Although, 
Sir«  my  first  plans  were  thwarted  and  de- 
feated, at  which  the  hon.  Gentleman,  no 
doabt,  rejoices,  I  recollect  that  it  has  hap- 
pened to  me,  10  former  years,  to  succeed 
in  striking  off  from  the  Dissenters  the  de- 


grading fetters  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts.  I  am  quite  prepared  for  opposition 
to  plans  of  this  kind — I  am  quite  prepared 
to  find,  that  when  they  are  Brst  proposed, 
they  should  be  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented, and  that  even  the  "  no  po- 
pery "cry  should  be  revived  and  burnished 
up  afresh— not.  Sir,  I  fear,  for  the  last 
time.  Let  the  hon.  Member  for  Newark 
take  pride  in  such  victories,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  will  succeed  in  reim posing 
the  fetters  which  have  been  struck  off; 
and,  Sir,  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  on 
further  examination,  the  great  cause  of 
education,  not  only  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, will  prosper  and  flourish,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  people  will  be  secured, 
that  the  degrading  pictures  which  have 
been  drawn  of  the  population  in  1839 
will  soon  be  regarded  as  pictures  of  a  past 
time,  and  that  the  only  wonder  will  be, 
that  they  could  ever  have  been  true  repre- 
sentations of  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
England.    . 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to 
escape  from  the  discussion  of  some  topics 
which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  course 
of  the  present  debate,  not  because  I  un- 
dervalue their  importance,  but  because  I 
consider  them  much  too  important  for  dis- 
cussion in  a  popular  assembly.  Neither 
will  I  undertake  to  defend  every  opinion 
which  has  been  advanced  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  I  mean,  said  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  practical  merits  of  the 
proposal  on  which  we  have  to  decide, 
rather  than  to  the  consideration  of  the  spe* 
culative  opinions  which  may  have  been 
advanced  by  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
ark, or  others.  If  1  did  enter,  at  this  time 
of  night,  into  the  discussion  of  such  specu- 
lative opinions,  involving  so  many  various 
considerations,  do  I  not  know  1  should  be 
imitating  the  example  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  and  di vetting  the  House  from 
that  which  is  the  practical  question  now 
under  debate ;  namely,  whether  or  not,  it 
would  not,  on  the  whole,  be  best,  that  the 
noble  Lord's  motion  be  acceded  to,  and 
the  Crown  addressed  to  rescind  the  Order 
in  Council^  by  which  the  committee  of 
education  had  been  appointed?  That 
is  the  practical  question  to  be  decided  this 
night,  and  I  give  my  hearty  concurrence 
to  the  motion  of  my  noble  Friend,  and 
will  not  follow  her  Majesty's  Government 
and  other  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial 
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side  of  the  Hcase.  vbd  bfts  been  anxioDi 
to  shriek  frcai  the  con»»dcraiicn  of  the 
neriis  cf  ti.e  proposed  plan.  1  object  to 
the  schtine  of  the  GovernmeDt  on  three  or 
lour  liisi.nci  grounds.  In  the  first  place, 
I  ol.iect  to  the  coarse  adopted  uf  cmUiBg 
on  the  House  to  decide  to  important  a 
question  as  this,  iajiog  the  found  at  ion  of 
a  system  of  niiional  edocation  by  a  single 
n>te.  The  ngbt  hoa.  Gentleman  opposite 
has  quoted  some  former  rotes,  by  ubicb 
sums  of  money  vere  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  GoTernmcni.  without  asking  for 
the  opinion  of  the  House  cf  Commons. 
Does   it   fo'.lov,  then«   thit  because  the 
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upon  it  absolutely  by  a  single  rote  taken 
in  one  night  with  a  narrow  majority. 
According  to  the  reference  to  former  eoa- 
cessions,  her  Majeity*s  Government  are,bf 
this  measorft,  laying  the  foundation  of  ir 
ei tensive  scbenie  of  national  education. 
T^e  next  step  they  take  may  be  at  a  great 
inten-al  from  the  present.  But  if  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  can  now  appeal  to 
the  rote  for  Irish  education,  or  to  the 
speech  of  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley), 
with  respect  to  the  admission  of  Dissenten 
to  this  Universities,  in  justification  of  their 
present  proceedings,  and  if  they  feel  war- 
ranted is  callng  upon  the  House  to  assent 
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House,  upon  uncontested  pitir.ts.  has  !  to  t'r  is  scheme  in  consequence  of  the  coo. 
adopted  such  a  course,  that  i:  xru^t  row  ;  cessior.s  already  made,  1  can  well  foresee 
decide  the  whcle  question  cf  natiDsal  edn-  !  that  ihree  years  hence  they  may  be  able  to 
cation  for  England  by  a  single  resolution  r  siy.  that  ibe  scheme  now  proposed  and 
If  this  does  foilow,  then  I  advise  the  House  asiented  to,  was  ouIt  lav  ins:  a  ionodation 
to  beware  of  the  next  concasioQ  it  makes  j  for  a  general  scheme  of  edocation,  and 
— for,  if  si:ght  analogies  are  to  be  hunted  ;  that  those  who  permitted  that  foaodatioa 
cut  for  the  purpose  of  calling  on  the ;  to  be  !aid.  had  r:*  nrhi  to  object  to  any 
House,  in  consistency,  to  adopt  a  principle  '  extern :ic*n  cf  ii.  I  objec:  to  :his  Committee 
supposed  to  be  simiiir  to  that  wLich  the  of  Prvy  Coonci!.  which  is  to  supericiend 
House  had  befcre  adoptee,  the  concessirn  all  maturs  afeciiag  the  education  of  the 
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that  this  would  not  be  the  case  ?  The 
very  essence  of  our  duties  was  jealousy  of 
the  executive,  and  we  have  a  full  right  to 
consider  to  what  abuses  the  present  pro- 
position may  lead  ?  What  have  we  seen 
happen  within  the  last  fortnight?  Allow- 
ing the  motives  of  ministers  to  be  per- 
fectly pure,  have  we  not  seen  them  re- 
sume office  after  declaring  they  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  House?  Theyjus- 
ti6ed  themselves  by  pleading  the  necessity 
of  the  case;  and  may  not  the  same  ne- 
cessity call  on  them  to  make  concessions 
on  the  subject  of  education.  Take  the 
case  of  the  ballot.  Last  year  it  was  not 
an  open  question.  This  year  it  was  an 
open  question.  Now,  why?  Not  from 
your  abstract  conviction  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  question,  but  because  the  conces- 
sion is  essential  to  your  views  with  respect 
to  those  large  and  comprehensive  interests 
of  the  country,  which  are  involved  in  your 
maintenance  of  power.  Is,  then,  the 
Government  a  body  which  ought  to  fur- 
nish grants  relating  to  all  matters  which 
affect  education  ?  An  hon.  Member  op- 
posite has  bid  the  Government  be  of  good 
cheer ;  he  has  encouragingly  told  them 
not  to  be  alarmed,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  you 
have  done  more  to  recommend  yourselves 
to  the  liberal  representatives  and  the  libe- 
ral constituencies  of  this  country  by  this 
plan  than  by  any  other  measure  which 
you  have  brought  forward."  Is  it  so? 
But  may  not  the  execution  of  the  mea- 
sure be  as  necessary  as  its  proposal  ?  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  very  same  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Government  who 
form  the  Education  Board  may  not  also 
form  a  committee  to  whose  efforts  may  be 
intrusted  the  securing  of  a  liberal  majority 
in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Supposing,  then,  it  should  be  suggested 
by  one  of  the  members  of  this  committee, 
that  a  concession  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  education  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  country  would  be 
attended  with  an  advantageous  result,  in 
case  of  an  election,  is  it  wise  to  expose 
yourselves  to  that  temptation  ?  and  would 
It  not  be  wise  to  have  some  persons  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  of  edu- 
cation whose  continuance  in  office  would 
not  depend  upon  a  narrow  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Remember,  how- 
ever— and  let  the  Dissenters  remember- 
that  if  the  principle  be  good  for  this 
GoYerament,  it  is  good  for  their  succes- 
sors.   If  a  change  of  Government  should 


unfortunately  take  place,  you  have  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  the  next  Govern- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  the 
body  deputed  by  yourselves  to  manage 
the  general  education  of  the  country. 
They  will  introduce  their  views  also  with 
respect  to  the  superintendence  of  educa- 
tion. Suppose,  then,  that  their  views 
should  be,  that  it  is  not  wise  that  a  sys- 
tem of  education,  so  far  as  the  Establish- 
ment is  concerned,  should  be  carried  on 
without  the  supervision  of  the  chief  eccle- 
siastical authorities  belonging  to  the  Es- 
tablishment. Suppose  that  they  should 
make  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  both,  be  it  recol- 
lected, members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
members  of  the  committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, what  objection  could  you  urge  against 
it?  I  do  not  know  what  objections  the 
Dissenting  body  might  entertain  to  such 
appointments  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
how  far  the  force  of  newly- formed  habits 
may  influence  their  conduct,  but  this  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  if  Lord  Liverpool, 
fifteen  years  ago,  or  if  I  myself,  five  years 
since,  had  proposed  that  the  Government 
should  be  the  body  to  whom  such  a  power 
should  be  granted,  and  that,  by  three 
words,  three  important  words,  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  were  to  be  placed 
without  condition  or  restriction  at  the 
control  of  the  executive  Government — if 
this  had  been  attempted,  then,  I  say,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  number  of  petitions, 
which  have  been  presented  against  the 
plan  of  the  Government,  the  petitions  of 
the  Dissenters  against  such  a  scheme 
would  have  been  at  least  equal  to  them. 
You  say  that  you  are  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. Responsible  to  Parliament! — 
Why,  how  is  responsibility  to  Parliament 
insured  if  the  measures  by  which  educa- 
tion is  to  be  carried  on  are  to  be  prepared 
and  executed  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament? You  constitute  yourselves  a 
committee  to  superintend  the  education  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  in  consequence 
of  a  solitay  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  board  is  constituted  of  per- 
sons upheld  by  a  Parliamentary  majority 
of  ten  votes.  Another  may  succeed  it, 
supported  by  a  majority  of  twenty- one 
votes,  a  majority,  too,  which  this  year 
granting  30,000/.,  may  next  year  grant 
80,000/.  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
I  say,  then,  that  this  is  an  objection  which 
I  feel  to  the  Government  plan,  and  that 
it  is  an  objection  which  ought  to  be  felt, 
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not  only  by  the  Dissenters,  but  by  the 
Church  of  England.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, is  fond  of  quoting  opinions  backed 
always  by  high  authority,  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  the  names  of  the  individuals  from 
whom  they  proceed,  till  he  imagines  we 
are  all  ready  to  assent  to  the  propositions 
laid  down.  Now  I  will  imitate  him.  I 
will  read  opinions  given  by  two  grave 
authorities ;  I  will  conceal  their  names ;  I 
will  not  tell  you  whether  they  come  from 
high  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  whether 
they  were  pronounced  by  persons  holding 
strong  Conservative  opinions.  You  shall 
have  the  opinions  themselves.  1  he  noble 
Lord  took  a  different  course  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman ;  he  quoted  Paley 
and  Fenelon,  and  told  us  so,  but  I  shall 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  These  opinions  were 
not  delivered  at  a  very  remote  period.  I 
am  constantly  told  that  I  am  behind  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  I  suppose  that  the 
charge  is  true,  for  1  find  that  if  I  take  up 
the  position  which  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment took  up  last  year,  and  hope  for  some 
expression  of  gratitude  from  them  for 
adopting  their  sentiments,  I  find  myself,  I 
say,  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  them, 
and  attacked  on  all  sides  for  my  illibe- 
rality.    The  first  I  will  read  is  this  :  — 

"  With  this  diflference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  he  confessed  he  did  not  see,  until 
there  was  more  likelihood  of  agreement  among 
the  leading  persons  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
general  education  in  this  country,  that  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  establish  a  general 
commission  or  board  by  the  Government,  be- 
cause, \vhatever  board  might  be  constituted, 
would  create  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  all 
those  who  were  opposed  to  them.*' 

The  other  opinion  I  shall  read  is  this : 

"  That  the  interference  of  Government,  by 
appointing  a  commission  or  board  of  education 
in  the  present  state  of  the  question,  would 
create  great  jealousy  among  all  parties,  and 
would  be  injurious  to  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tioD  itself.  He  therefore  hopea  the  motion  of 
bis  hon.  Friend  would  not  be  persisted  in." 

These  opinions  were  expressed  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
They  were  delivered  last  year  upon  the 
subject  of  appointing  a  board  or  commis- 
sion of  education.  Is  not  this  a  board  of 
education  which  you  are  about  to  appoint, 
and  can  you  resist  voting  for  the  motion  ? 


I  see  the  noble   Lord   opposite  making 
great   protestations  against  this  proposi- 
tion, but  what  it  is  founded  on  I  cannot 
guess.     You  objected  to  the  appointment 
of  an  education  board,  on  account  of  the 
then  excited  state  of  the   public   mind. 
Oh !    I    see   the  diflference.     The  public 
mind  is  now  so  calm.    No  jealousy  is  now 
felt  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  the 
suspicions  and  apprehensions  which  were 
formerly  excited  have  since  been  entirely 
soothed  by  the  particular  plan  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  have  proposed.     I 
object  to  the  plan  on  another  and  a  dis- 
tinct ground.     Now,  observe,   I   do  not 
maintain   this  position,   that  the  Church 
has  any  right  to  interfere  with   the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  all  the  children  edu- 
cated in  these  schools,  and  I  never  under- 
stood my  noble  Friend  to  say  so.     I  on« 
derstood  my  noble  Friend   to  say,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  established  religion,  edu- 
cation was  intimately  connected  with  it, 
and  he  referred  to  the  authorities,  that  of 
Lord  Holt  having  been  quoted  among  the 
feudal  authorities,  not  to  show  what  it  was 
contended  he  wanted  to  show,  that   the 
Church   had  a  right  to  exercise  control 
over  Dissenters,  but  that  it  was  entitled  to 
have  some  share  in  the  national  plan,  in 
so  far  as  the  education  of  members  of  the 
national  church  was  concerned;  and  this 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  my  noble  Friend 
hon.   Gentlemen  opposite   have   found  it 
more  convenient  to   misrepresent  than  to 
answer.     1  disclaim,  therefore,  any  inten- 
tion to  demand  for  the  Church  Establish- 
ment the  right  to  interfere  with  the  reli- 
gion   or   the   other  institutions  of  those 
who   are    Dissenters  from  its    doctrines; 
This,  however,  I  claim  for  the  establish- 
ment, that  no  system  of  national  educa- 
tion shall  be  founded  which    studiously 
excludes   from    the  superintendence  and 
control  of  education  given  to  the  children 
of  the  establishment  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  if  such  a  propo- 
sition be  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of 
the  members  of  the  establishment,  I  say 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  those  feelings  to 
ask  them  to  contribute  to  a  scheme  of 
education  conducted  under  the  soperia- 
tendence  of  a  board  from  which  those  dig- 
nitaries are  to    be  excluded.     Will  the 
noble  Lord  tell  me  what  is  his  definition 
of  an  establishment  ?     The  noble  Lord 
had  quoted  Paley.     Did  the  noble  Lord 
mean  to  say  that  he  agreed  with  Paley  } 
For  my  own  part,  with  respect  to  mem- 
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ben  of  the  Established  Church,  I  beg  to 
say  that  in  any  system  of  education  to  be 
adopted,  if  you  mean  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  establishment,  you  ought  not 
to  exclude  from  the  control  of  the  system 
of  education  those  who  were  of  the  great- 
est importance.  If  the  object  of  a  Church 
Establishment  be  the  instillation  and  com- 
mtinication  of  religious  knowledge,  do  you 
think  it  wise  to  establish  this  principle, 
that  the  education  of  children  of  tender 
je%r%  should  be  separated  altogether  from 
doctrinal  instruction  in  religion  ?  On 
what  ground  will  you  exclude  members 
of  the  establishment  from  constituting  a 
part  of  the  board,  so  far  as  the  instruction 
of  children  is  concerned  ?  Do  you  think 
that  it  was  proper  to  hold  out  to  the 
rising  generation  that  in  their  education 
all  religious  instruction  should  be  ex- 
cluded ?  and  do  you  hope  to  fit  them  to 
become  good  members  of  the  establish- 
ment, if  in  the  system  of  education  for 
them  the  doctrinal  part  of  religion  shall  form 
no  part  ?  This  is  a  most  grave  question, 
whether  it  be  considered  as  producing  har- 
mony or  not,  in  relation  to  giving  the 
people  a  system  of  joint  education  upon 
the  principle  of  the  noble  Lord.  Some 
time  ago  I  certainly  did  foresee  that  great 
advantages  might  arise  in  Ireland,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people 
there ;  that  there  was  some  chance  of 
soothing  the  excitement  which  prevailed, 
by  making  some  concession  on  this  point. 
But  when  the  system  of  education  was 
adopted  for  Ireland,  every  effort  was  made 
to  avoid  that  circumstance  being  made  a 
precedent;  it  was  particularly  explained 
that  the  proposition  which  was  made  was 
only  acceded  to  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  the  conces- 
sion was  only  made  because  it  was  con- 
sidered that  it  would  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  in  their  after  life. 
I  confess,  however,  that  subsequent  re- 
flection has  led  me  to  entertain  at  least 
great  doubts  on  this  point.  So  far  as  the 
institutions  of  the  establishment  are  con- 
cerned, I  have  come  to  this  opinion,  that 
it  is  inBnitely  better  that  they  should  be 
doctrinal  institutions ;  and,  I  think,  that 
the  House  should  not  shrink  from  its  duty 
in  educating  the  people  in  the  principles 
which  they  themselves  support,  whereby 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  make  them 
good  membors  of  the  Church  and  of  so- 
ciatyt  than  if  they  brought  them  up 
shrMiMBg  ftom  the  maintenance  of  those 
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doctrines  which  they  would  be  afterwards 
told  they  must  support,  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  we  shall  promote  future 
harmony  by  giving  them  together  secular 
instruction,  and  then  handing  them  over 
to  their  separate  religious  teachers,  who 
will  convey  information  to  them  upon  the 
particular  creeds  which  they  support  on 
particular  days.  If  I  were  a  member  of  a 
different  establishment,  I  should  prefer 
giving  a  child  of  mine  general  instruction 
only,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
religion  should  form  the  basis  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  should  be  closely  interwoven 
with  it,  to  consenting  to  exclude  the 
principles  of  religious  instruction  from  the 
daily  course  of  his  education  in  the  school 
in  which  he  should  be  brought  up.  But 
with  respect  to  the  Established  Church,  i 
hope,  that  rather  than  consent  to  any 
plan  from  which  ecclesiastical  authority 
is  excluded,  it  would  separate  itself  al- 
together from  the  State  on  this  point ; 
that  it  would  take  the  education  of  the 
people  into  its  own  hands — that  it  would 
not  shrink  from  insisting  on  the  publica- 
tion of  its  own  peculiar  doctrines,  but 
that  it  would  demand  that  the  highest 
respect  should  be  entertained  for  its 
power  by  its  being  inculcated  in  the 
minds  of  children  that  religion  formed 
the  basis  of  all  education.  I  very  mqch 
doubt  whether  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith  being  thus  inculcated 
among  children,  as  good  a  chance  of 
harmony  would  not  be  secured  as  by 
telling  them  religion  was  an  open  question, 
and  that  each  of  them  was  to  be  instructed 
by  a  minister  of  his  own  creed  on  a  cer- 
tain day  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  Am- 
ple reference  has  been  made  to  the  state 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  United  States. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  very  extensive 
information  in  reference  to  Prussia  and 
the  United  States  had  spoken  upon  the 
subject,  and  had  more  particularly  quoted 
the  cases  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
As  to  Prussia,  the  principle  had  been 
abandoned,  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  distinctly  declared,  that 
the  Prussian  Government  had  abandoned 
the  attempt  of  uniting  children  in  a  sys- 
tem of  secular  instruction  only,  and  of 
giving  them  separate  religious  instruction 
upon  such  creeds  as  they  might  be  dis. 
posed  to  follow.  I  have  attempted  from 
that  interest  which  is  necessarily  taken 
upon  this  subject,  to  g^in  some  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  success  of  the 
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plan  adopted  ia  America,  and  it  appein 
to  BK  that  this  waa  irtj  like  the  plan  sag- 
gvsted  bT  the  noUe  Lord.  A  gcDeral  re- 
Itetous  iDsiructioD.  that  *u  to  laj,  that 
the  cbiidrea  ahonld  be  initnicted  id  the 
pocnl  iDteteiU  of  Christianity,  and  that 
oD  nrtain  dan,  thei  sboald  be  ioatruct- 
ti  in  their  particular  cneds.  I  hold 
in  ni  hand  the  Second  AonDal  Report  of 
the  Maaaacfauseit's  Board  oi  Edacation,  j 
IMblisbed  at  Bostoa,  aod  bearing;  dale  the  i 
14lli  Jannar;  1^39.  It  sets  forth  the; 
prtBctple  «hich  is  embodied  in  the  Irgula- 
licQ  of  ifae  Commonveahh  on  the  subject 
of  Kboal  books,  and  which  provides,  that 
"  Kkocl  ccmixtitten  shall  neter  direct  to 
he  parvciMd  cr  esed  id  anx  cf  the  town 
scfax'Is.  3-T  bucks  which  are  calculated  to 
^*oar  the  tenets  of  aoT  puticalar  sect  of 
Cbrsciaas:'  acd  in  aroth«r  place,  "  the. 
pnactplvs  of  Chrittran  cthka  and  pietr, 
ewBMt  tt>  the  diderent  sects  of -Christians : 

vtll  be  carefuili  ioculcated,  and  a  portion  \  adopt  soch  a  sjsiem,  not  roakio^  edi 
«f  Scrpttre  «<U  be  djilt  read  in  all  the'  cation  in  the  priociples  of  faiih  the  basis 
■oraal  schools  established  br  ibe  beard.'  ot'  instruction  in  this  counirj,  you  will 
?(c«.  ibis  ts  T«ur  f(jn.  How  dees  it  work  dnd  it  eslrenielT  difficult  to  estab- 
ritere?  Wbac  says  ibc  Mcretanr  in  bis  lish  that  sound,  moral,  and  religiosB 
wrT  al'ie  report'  I:  is  imrossible  tbic  koowled^  which  can  onlv  be  fonnded 
taf  sd'j  can  be  mere  desirow  of  its  sue-  upon  cor  cooviction  in  early  years,  that 
ewM.  \«  aere  is  ha  tmisooT  of  the  re-  t<Iif  icn  is  the  first  object  of  instraction." 
Hilr.     He  »«s—  '  That  is  the  second  grauod  upon  which  1 

"  :  J  -u^  -^'^T'.  .-t-  :j»t  1-4T  \  exros*!  tbe  ''bj«"Jtl>e  pl*"  proposed  by  her  Majesly's 
4!»fim»s  i.!rk.;(h:*--t  Mv'.-i:  iaJ  rj;j>:usi:>-  ^""ernmec,  namely,  that  as  far  a*  the 
*>nKi:<Nt  Wen  Wuil  K  n\at -.^  m^  Mh.vls.  oblilrfn  cf  ihe  EMablishmeot  are  coo- 
Tijt  jfrfciauv-*.  M  ttfxT-i  w  rv!M:cas  :s«n>ci.  cerced.  I  think  it  whollv  unwise  to  exclnde 
kWM>  <,vu:j  na\y  i«   CV'''"'^  '"  »   ""  "        " 


m 

whether  this  system,  which  bas  lo  operated 
in  America,  is  not  founded  upon  preciaelf 
the  same  principle  as  that  upon  which  tbt 
plan  of  her  Majesty's  goverpment  wh 
framed.  It  is  a  sytem,  not  excluding  the 
Scriptures — allowing  the  Scriptures  to  bt 
read,  bat  not  allowing  them  to  be  taught 
upon  Ihe  principles  of  any  church — per- 
mitting them  to  be  nsed  for  the  purposes 
of  instmetion,  but  leario^  it  to  the  ni- 
nistera  of  the  various  religiouB  denomiaa- 
tions,  to  teach  the  children  in  accordanee 
with  their  particular  religious  views.  Whit 
says  the  Secretary,  to  whose  report  I  hare 
already  referred,  as  to  the  working  of  that 
system  ?  Why,  he  said,  that  there  is  "  u 
alanninf  de6ciency  of  moral  and  religions 
instraclioo."  That  is  just  the  result  which 
I  anticipate  from  the  system  anggesied 
by  her  Majesty's  Government,  aa  applied 
to  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of 
the   English    people.     "  If   yon   were  to 


(hm*,-!-!.)*    KbCtfl    ^Vic>k   3*t     I 


■  i«  «viJ">**  "•  mppw*'^  the  direct  superintendence  and  authority 
»iw**  liatT  :;  3  w  ^^  Ecclesiajtica!  aulhoriiies.  1  think  thai 
k^uw^n.-c  v>'>,v.vi"<^  ..K  >i-.>x:3^]i  ''"■'*<  »U'''*"'"its  co^hito  be  hrought  foT- 
a.irJ  ■e.'-sk.'u/iin;  j,W  iS;«  ;■■-•«  Mioii  ij-  ward  distinctly  ror  the  purpose  of  super- 
*:«  it  ifitf  ■  -jfueis"  .■("  vii-.'.\-ur;tr  «<:t»  ,>t  'u:ecil.Dj  j  plan  ofaiocatioD  in  tbe  prin- 
■AjjiHht,  a»  ^rvcij'ii  :i<ot,  :i  -.i^i.-  ,-:,•.;■  oc.    C  p«ts of  th«  Esiablitbntent.     1  object  also 

^■—-    --■■-■■ - •    '    tu  tbe  p!an    ct   her   Majesly's    Hinislen 

■j:v(;  tie  «erY  z-Tjund*  upon  which  it  bit 
-'ee::  supported  by  *caie  of  its  adroctfe*, 
■"'■3  ua.  as  my  r-^bt  boo.  Friend  has  justly 
>i*C««fve^  in  the  courKof  the  debate,  are 
«kMo  ;•>.»  .1  Is  •j.^.i  '  :-.  »v-.in:  n.-t  ,'\-  ii^uini*  i;;r*ct!»  incoosisteot  with  tbe 
<.«Mtt  :.W  .-\.i«iv-«..  sov«*  Ji»N-u<  iM  Ma.;,;e..jn«  cf  j  rel  ;ious  estabiisbmeeL 
i«<MM>;ii.i.<>M  .-.  «.i;;HMs  l»is*ei.:ur».  i;  \..  lasKwr  ojs  been  p»en  to  that  aipt- 
wiNliL  !h.-i  S*m;  .^j  ..lik.VK-v^ji'  oi>.i..o.t  rieir.-.  Ii'tou  are  under  an  obbation,  m 
«MtMW,CM  »»  -iv-  :«.i,,*.f.4  ,^  -v.^iii  vvu  tt,  TOu  ar«.  to  teach  tbe  cSildna  of 
Kivi^itlj;   w   .■v.sL   «.'M.'<4.    xi\^i    ■t.V'i.:j.-    .  NM  wiio  liiswot  upoo  the  groBoda  wkioll 

.  that  you  fifht  Wtk 
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tjcular  faiih  ?  If  that  be  your  ground — 
that  you  take  their  gold  and  naake  use  of 
t^ir  strength — how  do  you  answer  this 
question  ?  Why,  are  you  not  bound  to 
provide  them  the  means  of  religious  wor- 
abip  in  accordance  with  their  several 
creeds  ?  Where  do  you  propose  to  draw 
the  line  ?  You  profess  to  draw  a  line,  but 
do  not  tell  us  where  it  is  to  commence. 
All  your  supporters  indeed  do  not  draw  a 
line.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite,  and  I  must  say  I  think  he  is  the 
only  one  who  foresees  or  avows  the  con- 
lequences  to  which  the  Government  plan 
may  lead,  is  prepared  manfully  to  contend 
for  them,  as  consequences  which  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  if  I  understood  him,  main* 
tains  this  proposition,  that  if  you  call  upon 
the  Jew  to  contribute  to  the  exigences  of 
the  State,  the  Jew  has  a  right  to  call  upon 
you  for  the  maintenance  of  his  religion. 
[An  hon.  Member:  But  not  to  education 
io  his  religion.3  Not  to  education  in  his 
leligion !  How  do  you  draw  the  distinc- 
tion ?  If  you  call  upon  the  Jew  to  con- 
tribute to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  Establishment,  why  may  you  not  call 
epon  the  members  of  the  Church  to  con. 
tribute  to  the  education  of  the  Jew.  You 
say,  that  you  do  not  decide  against  him — 
that  you  do  not  object  to  his  religion  ; 
and  I  understood  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  distinctly  to  say,  that  he  fore- 
•aw  the  consequences  to  which  the  Minis- 
terial plan  would  lead — namely,  that  as 
all  would  contribute  to  the  support  of  it, 
so  all  would  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the 
State  not  only  for  the  tolerance  of  their 
religion  but  for  contributions  to  main- 
tain it.  The  third  question  I  have  to 
put  to  the  Government  is  this — Do  you 
believe,  that  any  good  will  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system  as  you 
propose  ?  If  you  tell  us  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, that  a  board  should  be  formed  which 
should  have  the  public  confidence,  why 
did  you  not  describe  it  in  such  intelli- 
gent and  distinct  terms,  as  to  prevent  the 
misunderstanding  and  the  alarm,  I  think 
the  perfectly  justifiable  alarm,  which  has 
sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the  couutry 
ip  reference  to  your  proposition  ?  If  you 
hikte  so  imperfectly  described  your  views 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the 
Board  of  EdncatioD,  that  throughout  the 
;joa  have  1  keDed  an  almost 
I  in  the  minds  of 
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any  system  of  instruction,  superintended 
by  such  a  board  would  be  likely  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ?  Was  there  ever  a  scheme  of 
education  propounded  in  this  country 
which  met  with  such  universal  opposi- 
tion ?  What  answer  do  you  give  to 
the  quotations  which  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  have  been  made  from  the 
views  of  the  Dissenters  with  respect  to 
your  plan  ?  [Mr.  Hawes :  I  have  pre- 
sented a  petition  in  favour  of  the  plan 
f/om  the  Protestant  Dissenters.]  The 
hop.  Gentleman  says  he  has  presented  a 
petition  from  the  particular  body  to  which 
I  refer;  and,  if  so^  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
expressed  in  their  resolutions,  advertised, 
I  believe,  on  the  15th  June;  and,  in  re- 
ferring to  them  in  his  speech,  that  evening, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  had  de- 
scribed them  as  the  greatest  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  although  not 
of  the  three  exclusive  denominations ;  he 
spoke  of  them  as  a  most  influential  body 
of  Protestant  Dissenters ;  and  what  do 
they  recommend  to  the  Government? 
Why,  Sir,  they  advise  the  Government  as 
a  general  rule  to  apply  any  further  par- 
liamentary grant  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  that  have  been  previously  made. 
That  is  in  the  support  of  the  National 
School  Society,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society?  They  do  not 
wish  you  to  relax  from  the  rule  you  have 
yourselves  abused,  but  to  extend  it  still 
further.  But,  Sir,  there  is  another  means 
of  testing  the  opinions  of  the  country  on 
this  question,  and  particularly  so  those  of 
the  various  denominations  of  Protestant 
Dissenters — by  the  expression  of  their 
disapprobation  or  favourable  consideration 
of  the  plan  by  petitions.  What  number 
has  been  received  against  the  scheme? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  stated,  that 
1,650  petitions  had  been  presented  in  op- 
position to  the  Government  plan ;  but 
this  included  them  only  up  to  a  certaia 
period.  And,  here,  Sir,  1  may  say,  that 
from  those  who  are  usually  foremost  ia 
this  House  to  claim  attention  to  the  ex- 
pression of  popular  opinion,  there  has  been 
a  great  inclination  to  treat  the  petitions 
against  the  scheme  with  disrespect.  But, 
if  any  petitions  have  been  alluded  to  on 
the  other  side  which  were  of  a  favourable 
nature,  the  same  influence  has  been  exer- 
cised to  enhance  their  importance,  and 
claim  for  them  the  especial  respect  of  the 
Z2 
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House.     But,  Sir,  the  number  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  Member  presented  against  the 
Government  scheme,  the  number  of  1,650, 
form  but  little  better  than  one-half  of  the 
total  received  up  to  the  present  moment. 
Sir,  I  assume  the  real  number  at  not  less 
than  3,050.     Do  you  think  it  likely,  that 
3,050  petitions  would  be  produced,    by 
the  mere  exaggeration  of  religious  feel- 
ing ?     It  would  be  most  absurd  to  sup- 
pose it  even.     But  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  has  referred  to  other  petitions, 
let  me  now  ask  what  is  the  number  of  the 
counter-petitions  received — of  those   fa- 
vourable to  the  Government  scheme  ?  Sir, 
against  the  scheme  there  have  been  3,050 
petitions  presented  ;    in  favour  of  it  we 
must  deduct  3,000,  rather  than  pretend  to 
the  semblance  of  equality,  and  declare  the 
net  number  at  50.     You  told  us  last  year 
[addressing  Lord   J.    Russell]    that  you 
could  not  see  how  such  a  plan  could  be  a 
good  one,  or  how  the  constitution  of  such 
a  board  of  education  could  do  otherwise 
than  lead  to  great  jealousy  and  dissatis- 
faction.    I  have  respect  for  your  character 
as  prophets— but,  having  had  your  worst 
apprehensions  confirmed,  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  that  you  had  the 
manliness  to  admit  it.     I  beg  to  ask  what 
possible  inducement  other  than  religious 
motives  and  conscientious  objections    to 
the  plan,  could  lead    the  Wesley ans  to 
resist  it.     TheWesleyans  say,  that  if  their 
conscientious  objections  could  be  removed , 
they  have  a  greater  chance  of  benefitting 
by  your  plan,  than  if  a  return  were  made 
to  the  principle  of  last  year,  under  which 
they    were    excluded    altogether.       The 
Wesleyans  could  receive  nothing  from  the 
British  and  Foreign   Society,  they  could 
receive  nothing  from  the  National  Society. 
A  plan  for  a  grant  has  been  proposed,  in 
which  the  Wesley  an  Methodists  may  par- 
ticipate ;  yet  they  choose  this  very  time 
to  come  forward  and  renew  their  opposi- 
tion to  It    The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
been  treated   like  children.     When  they 
came  forward   in    support  of  the    anti- 
slavery  question,  and  so  strongly  advo- 
cated'the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade, 
then  credit  was  given  them  for  the  high- 
est discretion  and  for  the  purest  motives ; 
but  now  that  they  come  forward  to  oppose 
the  Government  scheme    of  education, 
althoagh  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be 
influenced  by  any  but  the  purest  motives, 
they  are  designated  as  the  victims  of  cre- 
dulity and  misapprehensioni  and  their  seal 


is  attributed  to  any  motives  rather  than 
those  by  which  1  conscientiously  believe 
they  are  actuated.  It  is  clear  you 
cannot  pretend  that  your  plan  is  approved 
of;  and,  I  ask  you,  why  you  do  not  with- 
draw it  and  return  to  the  system  yoa 
adopted  last  year — the  system  first  recom^ 
mended  by  Lord  Althorp  ?  Why,  I  ask, 
should  you  discourage  local  contribations  ) 
Why  should  you,  in  this  case,  forsake  the 
application  of  your  own  voluntary  priooi* 
pie  ?  Why  should  you  deny  the  pmyer 
of  the  3,050  petitions  ?  In  short,  what 
better  can  you  do  than  rescind  the  Order 
in  Council,  and  return  to  the  rale  joa 
have  already  acted  upon  ?  Don't  believe, 
however,  that  your  measure  will  give  uni« 
versal  satisfaction.  I  will  again  refer  to 
the  report  of  the  United  States  of  Ame* 
rica,  which  is  an  excellent  authority,  to 
show  how  such  a  system  will  be  likely  to 
work  in  England.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
read  the  following  passage : — 

<'  It  seems  that  one  William  G.  Griffin,  with 
others,  felt  aggrieved  at  the  practice  which  ob- 
tains, in  some  common  schools,  of  'praying, 
singings  reading  the  Bible,  and  other  religious 
exercises ;'  and,  therefore,  *  prayed  the  Legis- 
lature to  enact  a  law  proliibiting  the  practice, 
in  such  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries  of 
education,  as  receive  aid  from  the  public  trea- 
sury.' In  recommending  that  tlie  prayer  of 
the  memorialists  be  not  granted,  the  commit* 
tee  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  clearness,  candour,  and 
cogency  of  reasoning,  and  such  as  must  more 
than  satisfy,  we  should  suppose,  every  reason- 
able mind. 

''  The  public  schools  established  by  law  are 
supported  by  a  state  fund,  and  by  taxation  upon 
the  property  of  the  people.  These  schools  are 
open  to  all,  although  none  are  obliged  to  send 
their  children  to  ihem.  But,  says  the  re* 
port — 

'' '  It  is  to  these  schools,  as  we  are  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  children  of  the  petitioners  are 
accustomed  to  resort,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  it  is  found  exceedingly  in- 
convenient, perhaps  impossible,  for  these 
parents  to  furnish  their  children  with  the 
means  of  instruction  anywhere  else.  They 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  resort  to  these 
schools,  or  take  the  alternative  of  keeping 
their  children  in  utter  ignorance;  and  it  is 
under  these  circumstances  that  they  come  be« 
fore  the  Legislature  with  the  complaint  that,  on 
resorting  to  these  schools,  thev  find  there  a 
practice  introduced — that  of  indulging  in  de« 
▼otional  exercises — which  they  deem  highly 
offensive  and  objectionable.  The  grounds  of 
objection  to  this  practice,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  them  from  the  memorial,  are  two : — 

*<M.  That  the  Christian  religion  is  thus 
supported  or  aided  at  the  public  expense. 
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"  '  3.  That  the  rights  of  equality  and  righu 
of  coDScieace  are  thereby  invaded,  inasmuch 

-  "  '-  -'  ■•--'--  children  are 


Such  being  the  operatioD  of  the  system 
in  America,  let  not  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
flatter  themselves  that  they  can  give  uoi- 
veraal  lalisraction.  Unless  ia  your  scheme 
yon  limit  religious  educatioa  to  the  mere 
leading  of  the  Bible,  and  exclude  every- 
thing bearing  upon  the  doctrinal  alto- 
gether, you  cannot  otherwise  respect 
IIm  religions  scruples  of  others ;  and  1 
eta  tee  no  means  of  escape  from  the 
dangera  and  difficulties  by  which  the 
(|ueslion  is  in  every  positioa  beset. 
Dot  by  her  Majesty's  Government  con- 
aenting  to  rescind  the  Order  in  Council. 
Sir,  1  object  to  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord 
on  these  distinct  grounds.  First,  that  if  it 
were  the  feeling  that  sach  a  Board  of 
Educatioa  should  be  appointed — and  the 
reverse  is  the  case — it  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  meaner  proposed  by  a  single 
vote  of  this  House.  My  next  objection  is, 
that  any  such  Board  of  Education  should 
be  so  constituted  as  to  be  exclusively 
formed  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Thirdly, 
I  object,  in  relerence  especially  to  the 
children  of  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  that  there  should  be  an  entire 
exclusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  authoniies, 
who  are  properly  placed  in  charge  of  the 
religious  education  of  the  community; 
and  lastly,  because  there  has  been  pre- 
sented against  the  scheme  petitions  un- 
equal in  number,  in  purity,  and  for  the 
disiniercatedness  of  the  views  of  those 
who  present  tbein ;  and  because  a  tem- 

Eorary  success,  if  the  scheme  were  carried 
y  a  small  and  scanty  majority,  so  far 
from  advancing  the  cause  of  aound  reli- 
gious instruction,  soothing  aoimositiei, 
and  allaying  discord,  would  be  but  the 
commencement  of  a  new  religious  struggle 
of  the  very  worst  nature  and  in  the  verv 
worst  arena  in  which,  in  this  country,  sncn 
a  struggle  can  be  carried  on. 

The  House  divided  on  the  oridnal 
question,  that  the  order  of  the  day  lor  a 
rommillee  of  supply  be  read: — Ayei*280; 
Noes  275 :  Majority  5. 

LiM  ^  the  Atbs. 

L  Abereromby,  lia.  Q.B.  Alston,  R. 

Adam,  Admiral  AtUOD)  hon.  ColODcl 

^glionby,  H.  A,  Aidibold,  R. 

'^lioDby.  Alaior  Attwood.T. 


Banneroian,  A. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  O.  S. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Bellew.  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackelt,  C. 
Blake,  M.J. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Bowei,  J. 
Brabaaoo,  Sir  W. 
B  rid  gem  an,  H. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brolberton,  J. 
Bryan,  G. 
Buller,  C. 
Buller,  E. 
Bulwer,  Sir  L, 
Byng,  G. 

Byng,  ngfathon.G.S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Cave,  R.  O. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,  bon.  0.  H. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,8irM.L.C. 
Chester,  H. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  W. 
Clayton.  Sir  W. 
Cle  me  a  IS,  Lord 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Collier,  J. 
CoUins,W. 
Conynghem,  Lord  A. 
Cowper,hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  O. 
Crawford,  W. 
Currie  E. 
Curiy,  Sergeant 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denisloun,  J. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt-hn.  C. 
Diveti,  E. 
Donkin,  Sir  R.  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Duke,  Sic  J. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Duodas,  F. 
Dundas,  boo.  J.  C. 
Duadas,  Sir  R. 


Easibope,  J. 
Elliot,  Un.  J.  E. 
Ellice,  Capi.  A. 
Eltice,  riEbt  lion.  E. 
Ellice,  E. 
Ellis,  W, 
Erie,  W. 
EuEion,  Eaii  of 
Evans,  Sir  Da  L. 
Evans,  G. 
Evans,  W, 


£v>ar 


,  W. 


FaHikerly,J.  N. 
Ferguson,  Sir  H.  A. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Finch, F. 
Fit»iiairick,J.  W. 
FiUroy,  Lord  C. 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
French,  F. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Goddard,  A. 
Gordon,  R. 
Orallan,  J. 
Graitan,  H. 
Greenaway,  C 
Grey,  n.  hon.  Sir  G.- 
Groie,  G. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hati,  Sir  B. 
H  ally  burton.  Lord 
Handley,  II. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Haatie,  A. 
Hawei,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hayler,  W.  G. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Heneage,  E. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhoose,  Tt.hn.8it  J. 
Hohhonse,  T.  B, 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hollond,  S. 
Horsman,  E. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Howard,  F.J. 
Howard  P.  H. 
Howick,  Viact. 
Hume,  J. 
Uumpbery,  J. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hult,  W. 
Hutton,  R. 
James,  W. 
Jervis,  J. 
Johnson,  Geoeial 
I«boachere,rt.  bn.  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Langdale,  hon.  C 
Leader,  J.T. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
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Levcson,  Lord 
Lister,  ¥j,  C. 
Loch,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 
Lushington,  rt.  hn.S. 
Mncaulcy,  T.  B. 
M'Leod,  R. 
Macnamara,  Major 
M*Taggart,J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  T.  B. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
IMelgund,  Viscount 
Mildmay,  V.  St.  John 
Milton,  liOrd 
Molosworth,  Sir  W. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  A. 
Muskett,  O.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  W.S. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O^Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
0*Conncll,  Maurice 
O'Connor,  Don 
O'Ferrall,  U.  M. 
Ord,  \V.  U. 
Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 

Parncll,  rt.  hn.  Sir  IL 
Parrot!,  J. 
PattisoD,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain  R. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Phillips,  Sir  R. 
Philip^,  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Phillpots,  J. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
PoDSonby,  hon.  J. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryrae,  G. 
Pryse,  P. 
Ramsbottora,  J. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rice,  U.  R. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  IL 
Rippon,  C. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  Sir  D. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rttmbold,  C  £. 
Kundle,  J, 
Russell,  Lord  J« 
Bussell,  Lord 


Russell,  Lord  C. 
Rutherfurd,  rt.  hn.  A. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
San  ford,  £.  A. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,  O.  W 
Scale,  Sir  J.  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Sheil,  U.  L. 
Shelbourne,  Earl 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  G.  R. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somers,  J,  P. 
Somerville,  Sir  W, 
Speirs,  A. 
Spencer,  hon.  F. 
Standish,  C 
Stanley,  M. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stuart,  Lord   J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Stock,  Dr. 
Strangways,  hon.  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Tancred,  IL  W. 
Thomson,  rt  hn,  C.  P. 
Thornely,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  W- 
Vemey,  Sir  H, 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Villiers,  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  Major  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,Tt.  ho.  Sir  R. 
Waklcv,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  IL 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Westenra,  hon.  IL  R. 
White,  A. 
White,  IL 
White,  S. 
Wilbraharo,  G. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  \V.  A. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,  T.  E. 
Winnintrton,  H.  J. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wrightson,  W. 


Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

List  of 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Captain 
Adare,  Viscount 
Alford,  Viscount 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  IL 
Archdall,  M. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  lion.  H. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Baker,  E. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Bell,  M. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bethell,  R. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  J. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Blennerhasset,  A. 
Boldero,  IL  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W, 
Broadley,  IL 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruges,  W.  IL  L. 
Bock,  L.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burr,  H. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Burroughes,  IL  N. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Canning,  rt.  hn.  SirS. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Chapman,  A. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  IL 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  IL 
Cole,  Viscount 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,  E. 
Cooper,  E.  J. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  IL 
Corry,  hon.  ft. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Cresswell,  C. 
Dalrympic,  Sir  A. 
Damer,  hon.  D. 


TELLERS. 

Steuart,  R. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 

the  Noes. 


Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 
Dick,  Q. 
D*lsraeli,  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £• 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dungannon,  ViscovDt 
Du  Pre,  O. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Ellis,  J. 
F^tcourt,  T. 
Estcourt,T. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Farrand,  R. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Fleming,  J. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynn,  Sir  S.  R. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
Gore,  O.  W. 
Goolbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grant,  F.  W. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch,T. 
Grimston,  Viscoant 
Grimston,  hon.  £•  II. 
Tlale,  R.  B. 
Ilalford,  IL 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Ilarcourt,  G.  S. 
I  lardinge,  n.  hn.  Sir  II . 
]lawkes,T. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Ueathoote,  Sir  W. 
Ileathcote,  G.  J. 
Heneage,  G.  W, 
Ilenniker,  Lord 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Uerries,  n.  boa.  J.  C. 
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Hill,  Sir  R. 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson^  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  hn.  W.  A'C. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldswonh,  T. 
Iloustoun,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurt,  F. 
Ingeslrie,  Lord 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  11. 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J. 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jenkins,  Sir  R. 
Jerroyn,  Earl  of 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jones,  J. 
Jones,  Captain 
Kelly,  F. 
Kemble,  IL 
Kelburne,  Viscount 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knightley,  SirC. 
Knox,  hon.  T. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Litton,  E. 
Lockbart,  A.  M. 
Long,  W. 

Lowther,hon.  Colonel 
Lowther,  Viscount 
Lowther,  J.  II. 
Lucas,  £. 

Lygon,  hon.  General 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maclean,  D. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Maidstone,  Lord 
Manners,  Lord  S.  C. 
Marsland,  T. 
Marton,  G. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Mathew,  G.  B. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  W. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
i,R.M. 


Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morgan,  C.  M.  R. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Koel,hon.  W.  M. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Pack,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S» 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W, 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Pemberton,T. 
Perceval,  hon.  O.  J. 
Pigot,  R. 

Pianta,  right  hon.  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Powerscourt,  Visct. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 

Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Rickford.  W. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Rushout,  G. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Shaw,  right  hon.  F, 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G« 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stormont,  Lord 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Tennant,  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Col.  H* 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Thornhill,  G. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Col. 
Vernon,  G.  11. 


Villiers,  Viscount 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wodehouse,  E. 


Wood.  Col.  T. 
W;ood  T. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C-  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERSw 

Baring,  H. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 


Paired  off. 


FOR. 

Paget,  Lord  A. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Grey,  Sir  C. 
Crompton,  Sir  J. 
Davies,  Colonel 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Andover,  Viscount 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Etwall,  R. 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Fort,  J. 

Ponsonby,  hon.  J, 
Duncan,  Lord 
Acheson,  Lord 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Maher,  J. 
Wemyss,  Captain 
White,  L. 
O'Brien,  C. 
Power,  J. 
Talbot,  J.  N. 
Fenton,  J.  R. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Fitzalan,  Lord 
Westenra,  hon.  Cd. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Butler,  hon.  P. 
Colquhoun,  Sir  J. ' 
Martin,  J. 
Brabazon,  Lord 
Busfield,  W. 


AGAINST. 

Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Barneby,  J. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Burdett,  Sir  F. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Cantilupe,  Viscount 
Crewe,  Sir  G* 
Cripps,  J. 

Copeland,  Aldermanr 
Davenport,  J. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Douro,  Marquess 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Fox,  G. 
Granby,  Lord 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Jones,  W. 
Kerrison,  Sir  £. 
Kirk,  P. 

Maxwell,  hon.  S.  R* 
Moneypenny,  T.  G. 
O'Neil,  hon.  General 
Percival,  Colonel 
Price,  R. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Sugden,  Sir  E. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Tollemache,  F. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  R. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 


Abtent. 

ICIVISTERIALISTS. 

AinsworUi,  P.  Goring,  H.  D. 


Benett,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Chetwjmd,  Major 
Crawley,  S. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Edwards,  Sir  J. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fitzgibbon,  hon.  Col. 


Heathcote,  Sir  G« 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Jervis,  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Moreton,  hon.  A.  H. 
Pease,  J. 
Protheroe/E. 
Stewart,  J. 
Wilkins,  W. 


CONSERVATIVES. 

Attwood,  W.  Ker,  D. 

Blackburn,  J.  I.  Palmer,  G. 

Hamilton,  Lord  C.  St.  Paul,  11. 

Howard,  hon.  W.  Wall,  C.  B. 

Cariow  and  Glasgow  vacant. 
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Lord  J.  Russell  wished  to  take  the  vote 
at  that  time. 

Sir  R,  Peel  objected.  The  proceeding 
vras  not  by  bill,  but  by  resolution  in  com- 
mittee of  supply.  He,  therefore,  objected 
on  principle  to  the  course  that  was  pro- 
posed. 

Lord  John  Russell  felt  bound  to  recall 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  that  the 
original  motion  was,  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  supply,  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  interposed  a  three 
nights'  debate  by  proposing  his  resolution, 
and  he  trusted,  that  further  opposition 
would  not  be  interposed  to  their  going: 
into  a  committee  of  supply,  and  above  all 
as  the  proposal  that  was  intended  to  be 
made  had  been  exposed  to  every  sort  of 
false  construction.  He  was  perfectly 
aware,  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
make  the  proposition,  and  he  protested 
against  the  opposition  that  had  been  given 
to  it.  He  was  aware,  that  in  so  numerous 
a  House  it  would  be  mere  loss  of  time  to 
press  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee,  but  he  must  at  the  same  time 
say,  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Opposition  was  either 
reasonable  or  just. 

Sir  R,  Peel  objected  in  principle  to 
their  being  compelled  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  at  a  single  stage.  He  ob- 
jected to  their  legislating,  for  they  were 
legislating — on  an  important  matter  of 
this  kind  by  merely  taking  a  vote  in  a 
committee  of  supply.  He  did  so  on  prio- 
ciple,  and  nothing  should  have  induced 
him  to  sanction  their  going  into  committee 
of  supply  and  voting  this  estimate  at  the 
present  sitting.  He  had  never  done  so 
before,  but  he  should  have  felt  it  to  have 
been  his  duty  to  offer  every  opposition 
in  his  power  to  such  a  proceeding.  He 
should  certainly  have  put  his  opinion  on 
record,  but  be  objected  on  principle  to 
such  a  proceeding.  They  were  asked  to 
legislate  by  a  single  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  without  any  discussion, 
at  half-past  two  in  the  morning.  He, 
therefore,  did  not  concur  with  the  noble 
Lord  as  to  the  view  which  he  had  taken 
of  the  subject. 

Jjord  John  Russell  supposed  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  motion,  that 
the  Speaker  leave  the  chair,  without 
taking  any  further  step. 

Colonel  &bihorp,  who  was  received 
with  loud  shouts  of  laughter,  said  that  it 
had  beea  objected  to  the  right  Hon.  Ba- 


ronet, that  he  had  spoken  on  this  qiies« 
tion ;  but  this  objection  could  not  be 
urged  against  himself.  In  the  face  of 
the  House  and  of  the  noble  Lord  he  ob- 
jected  to  these  forms.  He  objected  to 
these  proceedings,  bv  those  whom  he 
might  almost  call  serfs  and  slaves.  The 
minority  of  ten,  which  they  were  in  last 
night,  was  now  in  the  ascending  scale,  as 
they  were  in  a  minority  of  6ve.  He  coold 
not  see  where  the  hon.  Member  for  Sal- 
ford  was,  or  he  would  call  on  him  to  move 
the  adjournment ;  but  as  he  was  not  in 
his  place,  he  should  do  so  for  him,  and 
therefore  he  moved  the  adjournmenL 

Lord  Stanley  trusted  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  would  not  persist  in  that 
motion  at  present. 

Colonel  Sibthorp :  Certainly  not  if  jou 
wish  it. 

Lord  Stanley  was  very  glad  that  the 
gallant  Officer  had  not  persisted  in  his 
motion,  as  he  was  anxious  that  they 
should  not  offer  anything  like  a  factious 
opposition  upon  this  vote.  Did  Gentle- 
men really  think,  that  there  was  an  in- 
tention to  offer  a  factious  opposition  ? 
how  did  the  matter  stand?  Tlie  matter 
was  simply  to  be  decided  by  one  vote  in 
that  House.  The  other  House  was  to  have 
no  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  they  were 
not  to  have  the  advantage  of  various 
stages  of  bills  in  that  House.  If,  there- 
fore, the  charge  of  being  influenced  by 
factious  motives  was  to  be  brought  against 
any  one,  it  should  be  charged  against  the 
Government  for  having  introduced  the 
subject  in  this  way.  That  side  of  the 
House  objected  to  the  Order  in  Cooncil. 
They  objected  to  the  going  into  a  com 
mittee  of  supply  at  that  late  hour,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  considering,  whether  they  woald 
oppose  the  vote  in  further  stages  or  not. 
If  they  had  chosen  they  might  have  op- 
posed the  vote  for  reading  the  order  of  the 
day.  They  might  have  raised  an  oppo- 
sition on  a  question,  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee  of  supply, 
and  when  in  committee  they  might  have 
opposed  the  vote.  And  again,  on  bring- 
ing up  the  report  another  opportunity  of 
opposing  the  subject  was  afforded.  If 
they  had  chosen  they  might  have  op* 
posed  the  subject  in  either  or  all  of  these 
five  stages.  They  had  a  perfect  Parlia- 
mentary right  to  try  the  question  upon 
each  stage.  But  we  said  that  we  would 
in  the  first  instance  take  the  questioo  oa 
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reicniding  the  Order  in  CouDcil,  and  the 
whole  of  ilie  plan  was  not  yet  near  sei 
forth.  Wai  it  not  reasonabk.  after  the 
decUion  of  that  nighl,  that  ihey  ^hoiikl 
have  lime  to  contider,  wheiher  they  should 
take  another  division  on  the  question  or 
not?  He  would  appeal  lo  his  uoWt 
Friend,  whether  he  could  expect  on  the 
first  blush  of  the  question,  lo  carry  the 
vote  at  once,  after  such  a  division  as  they 
hadjuat  had. 

Committee    of   supply    postponed    till 
Moatlay. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  June  21,  1839. 
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Church  Discipline —  Explana- 
TIOH.]  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
complained  of  a  passage  which  he  hnd 
read  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  (the 
Maning  Post)  contained  in  what  pur- 
ported lo  be  a  report  of  a  speech  made 
by  a  Ti^ht  hon.  Gentleman  in  another 
place  (vhich  he  would  not  more  particu- 
larly Dame.     The  passage  ran  thus  : 

"He  was  the  last  man  in  the  House  to 
underralue  petitions;  bat  he  could  show  the 
Uoate,  un  better  authority  than  his,  that  there 
vrsre  occasions  on  which  petitions  were  got 
up,  particularly  on  rehgioua  matters,  in  which 
neither  the  character  of  the  gelters-up  or  the 
suggesters  would  stand  inquiry.  There  had 
been,  for  instance,  a  petition  got  up  by  bad 
clergynieii  of  the  Unifersiiy  of  Oxford  on  a 
■abject  relating  to  the  Church.  Now,  thai 
was  a  petition  in  which,  above  all  othen,  ihey 
wonld  expect  to  find  truth,  learning,  and  con- 
clusive reasoning;  but  no  tuch  thing;  it  ap- 
peared, on  Ligh  authority,  that  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  could  command  from  his  clergy  as 
many  petitions  on  any  subject  as  he  might 
choose  to  call  for.  The  House  would  ask  on 
whose  authority  he  stated  tliis.  He  would 
tell  thc'm,  but  would  read  a  letter  more  first : 
— '  On  the  subject  of  petiiions  generally  bear- 
ing oo  church  subjects,  I  must  lay,  that  if  the 
Binies  who  oppose  the  bill  (itwjsihe  Church 
iscipliue  Bill)  are  no  bnter  informed  than 
Ihc  clergy  of  Oxford  on  the  subject,  I  trust 
their  opposition  will  have  very  little  weight.' 
He  eorcluded  with  the  following  words:  '  1 
mttertaiQ  the  sirjciest  conviction  that  the  peii- 
li«H  vriiich  come  before  you  on  this  subject 


full  of  misstatements,  but  certainly  mis. 
made  without  a  disposition  to  de- 
ceive. 1  give  these  petitioners  credit  for  a 
wish  to  support  the  Church,  boi  it  will  be  tor 
the  Bouse  to  Judge  of  the  allegations  and  to 
judge  also  of  the  expediency  of  complying 
Willi  the  prayer  of  persons  who  betray  total 
ignorante  of  ilie  real  facts  of  ihe  case  on 
which  they  petition.'  These  were  tlie  peti- 
tions presented  fiom  clergymen  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  against  the  CImich  Disci- 
pline Bill ;  they  came  from  men  of  respect. 
able  character  and  aulliority  ;  and  the  person 
who  thus  characterised  them  was  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  was  the 
charncter  he  gave  of  petitions  got  up  on  a  re- 
ligious outcry.  He  stated  that  they  might  be 
well  intended,  but  that  they  betrayed  Ihe 
greatest  ignorance."' 

Nothing  (said  the  most  rev.  Prelate) 
could  be  more  inconvenient  than  for  a 
Member  of  one  House — and  n:ore  espe- 
cially a  Member  who  stood  very  high  in 
station,  and  who  was  deserving  to  be  re- 
spected on  account  of  his  station,  talent, 
and    other  qualities— nothing,    he    said, 

more  irregular,  than  for  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Conamons  to  cite  by  name  what 
had  passed  in  iheir  Lordships'  House. 
This  very  statement  showed  the  inconveni- 
ence of  (hat  practice,  for  a  more  incorrect 
statement — not  intentionally  so,  he  was 
perfectly  certain,  because  he  knew  the 
candour  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  suf- 
ficiently well  to  be  convinced  thai  he 
would  not  say  anything  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  true— but  still  a  more  incor- 
rect statement  never  was  made.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  misin- 
formed OS  to  what  he  (the  Archbishop  of 
Canlerbury)  had  said  on  the  occasion  to 
which  reference  was  made.  When  was  it, 
h?  would  ask,  that  he  ever  said,  any  such 
thing  as  that  "neither  the  character  of 
the  getiers-up  or  the  suggestcrs  of  Ihe 
petition  would  stand  inquiry  ?  When  did 
he  ever  make  any  reflection  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Ihe  gentlemen  and  clergy  of  Ox- 
ford ?  It  BO  happened  that  he  otily  knew 
the  name  of  one  of  the  persons  who  were 
concerned  in  getting  up  the  petition  in 
question  ;  and  of  that  one  person,  and  of 
all  who  were  connected  with  him,  he 
might  say,  there  were  none  more  respect- 
able for  character,  for  learning,  or  for 
piety  ;  and  that  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible he  (the  most  rev.  Prelate)  could 
have  said  that  their  characters  would  not 
staud  inquiry.  Then  it  was  said  that 
'*  the  petition  wu  got  up  by  bad  clergy- 
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UM  now  under  conBideration  be rore  their 
Lordships,  he  would  have  declined,  in  obe- 
dierice  to  ihe  usage  of  iheir  Lordships' 
House,  to  present  it  ;  hut  as  it  related  lo 
an  Act  that  was  passed  long  ago,  and  as 
it  wDs  very  numerously  signed,  theru  being 
attached  to  it  signaiures  to  the  amount  of 
3,000,  all  belonging  to  persons  filling 
respectahle  situations  in  life,  he  thought 
that  the  sentiments  exptessed  in  it  were 
certainly  deserving  of  the  notice  of  their 
Lordships.  The  petitioners  were  anxious 
for  (he  repeal  of  the  Relief  Act.  So  was 
be,  and  he  declared  that  he  believed  this 
feeling  v/as  rapidly  increasing  in  this 
country  ;  he  believed,  he  said,  that  the 
people  of  England  wece  fjst  becoming 
detirous  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  which 
was  falsely  called  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act.  The  professed  object 
of  passing  that  act  was  to  give  peace  and 
tranqullliiy  to  Ireland.  Now,  he  did  nut 
think  that  there  was  any  individual  either 
within  their  Lurdshipi'  House  or  wiihoiil 
it  who  had  supported  that  measure  on  its 
passage  through  Parliament  who  could 
now  honestly  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  say  that  he  did  not  feel  that  the  re- 
■nlle  which  were  then  anticipated  from  ii 
had  been  realized.  It  might  bs  in  tfie 
recollection  of    those  who    did    hi 
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the  Romanists  and  the  Papists;  and  thi 
ihongh  he  was  totally  opposed  to  anv 
meaiure  which  should  go  to  alter  the  Pro- 
testant form  of  this  Government,  yet  to 
certain  concessions  of  a  civil  nature  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  he  was 
not  wholly  opposed.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  this  conntry,  he  did  think,  used  the 
power  they  had  acquired  by  this  act  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  With  respect,  how- 
ever, to  the  means  which  had  been  taken 
to  induce  their  Lordships  to  agree  to  the 
concession  of  that  power,  he  would  say, 
that  though  it  was  slated  in  evidence  on 
oath  before  a  committee  of  their  Lord- 
ahips'  House,  that  the  most  objectionable 
doelrines  of  Calhoticisro  were  no  longer 
held  by  British  Catholics,  yet  he  believed 
those  doctrines  had  been  only  suspended 
for  the  time,  nnd  were  now  again  in  force; 
'be-believed,  if  he  had  a  committee  of  iheir 
Lordflhips,  he  should  be  able  to  show  that 
in  those  doctrines  which  were  most  ob- 


noxions  and  reprehensible  in  the  Catholic 
creed  had  bten  revived  and  re-embodied 
about  the  year  1836  in  a  manual  of  the- 
oiogv  published  for  the  use  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy.  There  were  to  be 
seen  all  the  most  obnoxious  doctrines  that 
Rome  ever  held.  Theie  it  would  be  found 
that  some  of  Ihe  most  obnoxious  Papal 
bulls  were  still  in  force.  The  publication 
of  this  book  he  believed  to  be  the  sig- 
nal for  reviving  the  doctrines  to  which 
he  alluded,  and  from  that  moment  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  put  forth 
the  whole  of  its  power  to  destroy  Protest- 
ant government  and  undermine  Protest- 
ant authority  in  Ireland.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  had  shaken  the  Protest- 
ant church  from  its  centre  lo  its  foun- 
dation; \hear,  hear  !'\  he  said  from  its 
centre  to  its  foundation,  because  if  the 
Church,  as  by  law  established,  were  upset 
in  any  single  part  of  the  empire,  the  whole 
must  fall  altogether.  After  the  conces- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  in 
1829,  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  not 
conceive  a  scheme  so  well  calculated  for 
Ihe  overthrow  of  Protestantism  in  this 
country,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religioi 
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tion  contained  in  the  minute  of  Privy 
Council.  He  said  this  because  he  was 
prepared  to  contend  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  only  flouiished  where 
ignorance  and  superstition  reigned,  and 
th.it  where  a  system  of  education  pre- 
vailed in  which  only  general  instruction 
was  to  be  given  in  religion,  ignorance  and 
superstition  must  be  the  result.  Would 
to  God  their  Lordships,  at  the  lime  of 
considering  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  had  not  listened  to  the  voice  of  that 
individual  whose  evidence  before  their 
Lordships'  committee  had  weighed  so 
much  in  inducing  many  of  them  to  side 
with  the  supporters  of  the  bill;  would  to 
God  they  bad  not  listened  to  the  voice  of 
that  individual,  who  had  called  him  a 
furious  and  intolerant  bigot,  although  he 
could  put  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say, 
that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the 
cause  both  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
and,  therefore,  was  not  liable  lo  the  charge 
of  intolerant  bigotry.  He  believed  he  was 
BE  tolerant  in  his  disposition  as  any  man 
in  the  House.  He  opposed  ihe  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  not  from  intolerance, 
but  from  a  belief  that,  if  passed  into  a  law, 
it  would  be  found  iacoDsislCDt  with  Pto- 
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tesUnt  wcurity ;  and  he  felt  safe  in  f Ut- 1 
iog  ihat  a  sixitar  feeling  was  at  length 
aroused  throughout  the  country.  When, 
however,  the  measure  passed  into  a  Uw, 
be  had  said  that  he  should  be  the  last 
man  «ho  would  seek  to  shrink  from  op- 
holding  it.  From  that  day  to  this  he  bad 
never  made  an  obserration  tending  to  eli- 
cit any  thing  of  a  feeling  in  the  country 
which' might  interfere  with  the  due  ope- 
ntioD  of  the  measure.  He  had  by  no 
Beans  flattered  himself  that  the  power 
then  conceded  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
might  hare  been  used  by  all  of  them  with- 
out attempting  to  trench  on  the  rights  of 
the  Established  Church,  without  attempt- 
ing, as  a  considerable  body  were  now  de- 
sirous of  doiog,  to  take  measures  for  the 
destruction  of  every  thing  dear  to  us.  He 
stated  at  the  time,  that  the  power  granted 
woukl  be  so  used,  and  that  the  Protest- 
ants would  be  obliged  eTentnally  to  unite, 
and  that  the  time  might  very  possibly 
arrive  when  England  would  see  him  the 
greatest  agitator  on  earth.  Power  given  to 
Roman  Catholics,  their  Lordships  might 
depend  upon  it,  would  always  be  exerted 
against  the  security  and  interests  of  the 
Protestant  Church;  but  this  the  Pro- 
testant people  of  England  never  would 
soffer ;  this  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
to  a  man  would  join  the  members  of 
the  establishment  in  preventing,  in  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of 
that  happy  constitution  which  had  given 
to  US  individually  and  nationally  a  greater 
share  of  liberty  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  other  nation  under  the  sun. 
That  the  people  were  rapidly  approaching 
to  a  conviction  that  England  must  retrace 
her  steps  in  this  matter,  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced. He  would  only  add,  that  though 
be  was  not  at  present  prepared  to  make 
any  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  petition, 
still  he  would  say,  that  if  this  went  on  as 
it  had  done,  he  should  certainly  bring 
the  matter  under  their  Lordships'  notice 
by  a  substantive  proceeding  at  a  future 
day. 

Lord  Bnmgham  was  anxious  to  offer 
■ome  answer  to  that  which  formed  the 
substance  of  the  eloquent  and  impressive 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl ;  he  said  eloquent 
and  impressive,  for  such  must  everything 
be  that  comes  from  the  feelings,  and  he 
fully  believed  that  the  noble  Earl  always 
spoke  from  his  feelings ,  for  a  more  con- 
scientious, fearless,  and  honest  mind  than 
the  Qoble  Earl's,  he  was  persuaded,  did 


not  exist.  The  appeal  which  the  noUe 
Earl  made  to  all  who  had  any  concern  ii 
carrying  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancip^ 
tion  Act  was  substantially  this — that  of 
those  who  assisted  to  pass  the  measure,  he 
believed  there  was  not  ooe,  who,  if  he  bad 
known  then  what  he  knew  now,  would  now 
agree  to  the  measure ;  or  would  now  kj 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  he  did  ast 
repent  of  his  share  in  it.  The  idea  of  the 
noble  Earl  was,  he  took  it,  that,  as  dov 
informed,  the  then  supporters  of  the  bill 
would  support  it  no  longer  if  it  was  to  do 
over  again,  and  that,  better  informed  si 
they  were  now,  if  they  did  not  repent  of 
their  share  in  passing  it,  they  at  least  felt, 
great  discontent  and  distrust  in  respect  to 
its  operation.  On  examining  his  own  heart, 
and  considering  all  the  public  eveati 
which  had  happened  since  1829,  when  the 
Act  was  passed,  with  the  larf^  experience 
subsequent  to  that  time  which  he  had  had 
of  its  working,  and  with  some  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  question,  having  sop- 
ported  Emanci]>ation  from  the  first  period 
of  his  entrance  upon  public  life,  he  should 
now,  if  it  were  to  do  afresh,  advocate  the 
same  opinions  as  he  advocated  then,  and 
up  to  1 829,  when  the  measure  was  car- 
ried, with  his  characteristic  firmness  by  the 
noble  Duke.  Some  men,  it  was  true,  there 
were  who  now  professed  themselves  disap- 
pointed with  the  effects  of  the  measure ; 
but  why  was  this?  Becaase  they  had 
entertained  the  most  extravagant  notions 
of  the  good  this  measure  was  to  effect,  if 
ihey  believed  that  a  benefit  withheld  for 
years,  could  do  so  much  good,  when,  at 
length,  it  was  conceded,  as  if  it  had  been 
passed  at  first.  They  that  had  thought 
much  was  to  be  expected  from  a  measure 
passed  in  such  circumstances,  had  no  right 
to  be  disappointed,  if  the  results  at  present 
fell  below  their  extravagant  anticipations. 
If  any  one  thought  that  it  was  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  that  centuries  of  miq^vem- 
ment  could  be  rolled  back,  and  the  people 
of  Irelaud  placed  in  the  same  condition  aU 
at  o;  ce  as  if  such  misgovemment  had 
never  been—  if  any  one  was  so  extravagant 
and  romantic  as  to  think  this,  that  maa 
would  by  no  means  be  justified  in  eon* 
plaining  'of  the  disappointment  of  Ui 
aniicipationa.  Why,  it  was  ail 
very  eooence  of  the  'KM^'MBt  ^ 
who  supported  i^ 

wottid  be   muu 
cesa  of  the 
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In  MBson,  might  remaably  be  looked 
fvr  from  it.  What  else  wai  tbe  argument 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  wbeo  he  quitted  the  Admi- 
niitraiJOD  upon  ihis  queitioD  ?  What  wae 
hia  argument  again  in  the  famous  declara- 
-  tjon  with  which  he  armed  Lord  Corn- 
mllia,  tnd  bj  which  the  Union  wu  vir- 
tdtllj  efiecled.  What  elie  waa  the  argu- 
ment to  which,  in  1805,  Orattan  lent  the 
aid  of  his  masterly  eloquence?  What  else 
wu  the  essence  of  Mr.  Canning's  argu- 
ment  from  1809  down  to  1827— what, 
bat  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  thi 
peace  of  the  country  that  it  should  be 
thought  they  were  withholding  justice 
from  ihe  Roman  Catbolica,  and  that  such 
■  delay  of  justice  could  not  fHll  to  prodi 
in  Ireland  that  discontent  which  is  a  gan- 
(reoe  in  its  society,  and  which  all  that  good 
gOTernment  could  do  for  years  t 
would  be  unable  to  eradicate  from  that  ill- 
fated  land?  What  waa  it  they  insisied 
upon,  year  after  year,  but  that  the  longer 
a  people  were  kept  out  of  their  rights,  the 
leu  was  the  gift  of  them  effectual 
beneficial?  And  this  was  the  truth. 
be  gives  twice  who  giies  quickly, 
halves  and  quarters  his  girt  who  only  gives 
after  delay  and  perpetual  delay.  He,  there- 
fore, was  most  extravagant  and  romantic  whc 
expected  from  a  measure  delayed  as  this 
had  been,  the  same  benefits  as  if  no  delay 
bad  happened.  Thus  much  for  the  first 
part  of  the  noble  Earl's  observatioos.  In 
reference  to  tbe  second,  he  would  say, 
that  when  they  had  gone  on  year  after 

CiBT  withholding  from  the  people  of  tre- 
nd the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the 
liberty  of  worshipping  God  in  the  way 
each  man  thought  right,  "  no  man  making 
them  afraid  ;"  withholding  too  the  removal 
of  disabilities,  because  those  on  whom  they 
pressed  were  of  a  different  belief  from  our- 
selves; ha  said,  that  if  there  was  one  man 
wlio  conid  expect  that  when  at  last  the 
tMng  was  granted  as  a  boon,  and  the 
pressure  removed  which  had  fixed  discon- 
tent in  the  minds  of  a  party  forming  the 
gnat  bulk  of  the  people,  until  hatred, 
ospotition  to  Jaw,  and  dialike  of  English 
nm  bacame  a  part  of  their  second  nature 
— ibr  castom  wai  second  nature — if 
Aarawen  such  a  man,  for  he  was  not 
rving  the  Dime  of  statesman,  as  to 
Ic  that  the  pMiqle  should  all  at  once 
t  all  that  1  and  totally  and 

e  BDM  changi  tna  icter  which  for 

^  they  bad  1  i     luiiing,  forming, 
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disappointed,  if  the  resnlt  fell  below  his 
expectations.  It  would  be  unwise  to  ex- 
pect that  such  things  could  be  accom- 
plished by  any  act  of  human  legislation; 
it  was  unjust  to  complain  that  the 
measure  bad  failed,  if  it  only  failed  to 
answer  such  wild  and  chimerical  expect* 
atlODB.  None  of  the  friends  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  ever  expected  that  that 
measure  alone  would  be  sufiicient  to  cor-, 
reel  all  the  calamities  of  Ireland.  They  had 
always  said,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  that  foundaiion,  but  they  had 
never  said,  that  the  foundation  was  all 
that  was  required.  It  was  just  as  if  any 
one,  knowing  a  supply  of  Iresh  air  to  the 
lungs  to  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  life 
of  man,  should  argue  that  that  alone 
would  be  sufiicient  to  keep  bim  in  health 
and  strength.  So  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
it  was  clear  that  the  removal  of  the  great 
obstruction  to  improvement  in  (he  habits 
of  its  population  was  the  chief  requisite  ; 
but  this  was  not  enough  ;  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  introduce  a  better  stale  of 
thiaga,  to  remove  other  grievances  that 
pressed  heavily  on  the  people.  Thus 
much  had  he  said  of  the  injustice  done  to 
the  great  measure  of  emancipation  by  the 
one-sided  and  partial  views  of  the  noble 
Lord.  But  he  should  muirh  misstate  hit 
own  opinion  if  he  did  not  add,  that  he 
thought  the  habitual  factious  diapositiona 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  old  system 
were  equally  inveterate  on  both  sides; 
they  existed  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
Orangemen  towards  the  Catholics,  hut  in 
the  minds  of  the  Catholics  towards  the 
Orangemen.  He  deeply  lamented  that 
Ireland  should  thus  be  made  the  prey  of 
faction  in  its  worst  shape,  that  of  religiona 
rancour  combioed  with  political  animosity 
— that  tbe  spirit  of  dissension  shonld  mix 
itself  with  the  ordinary  relations  of  society, 
and  with  all  the  affairs  of  life,  eating  aa  it 
were  like  a  foul  ulcer  into  the  body  politic. 
All  unprejudiced  persons  must  see  that  it 
would  require  a  long  course  of  firm, 
paternal,  equal,  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  as  well  as  much  improve- 
ment  of  the  law  itself,  to  eradicate  this 
spirit  and  make  Irish  society  resemble 
that  happier  state  of  things  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  He  had  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  task  would  be  a  difficult  one, 
that  the  government  of  Ireland  was  a  load 
loo  heavy  for  almost  any  shoulders,  that 
it  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  carry  out  fully 
the  iDteotioni  of  the  Legislatuiv  in  grant- 
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ing  Catholic  emancipation,  and  thus  re- 
store tranquillity  to  Ireland.  But  he  was 
comforted  by  seeing  that  considerable 
progress  towards  these  results  had  been 
made  within  the  last  nine  or  ten  years ; 
and  if  those  principles  which  had  gene- 
rally guided  men's  conduct  during  that 
period  should  still  prevail,  and  the  Legis- 
lature should  persevere  in  aiding  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  by  improving  the  laws, 
he  would  entertain,  in  spite  of  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  noble  Earl  and  the  peti- 
tioners, confident  and  sanguine  hopes  of  a 
successful  issue.  Having  been  all  his  life 
a  firm  supporter  of  emancipation,  he  had 
been  unwilling  to  allow  this  opportunity 
to  pass  without  addressing  these  few  ob- 
servations to  their  Lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  the  first 
act  of  his  political  life  had  been  to  give 
his  support  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation Bill.  His  noble  Friend  having 
appealed  to  all  the  advocates  of  that  mea- 
sure, to  say  whether  the  good  they  had 
expected  from  it  had  been  obtained,  he 
(the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  was  ready  to  lay 
his  hand  on  his  heart  and  declare  that  it 
had  produced  all  the  good  he  ever  expect- 
ed from  it.  If  he  were  again  called  on  to 
give  a  vote  on  the  question,  he  would  give 
it  in  the  affirmative.  All  the  additional 
information  he  had  acquired  since  1829, 
the  more  confirmed  him  in  his  view.  It 
was  very  easy  to  assert  that  all  the  evils 
of  Ireland  were  to  be  ascribed  to  this  Act, 
but  it  was  very  difficult  to  prove  the  asser- 
tion. It  was  not  easy  to  say  how  much 
those  evils  might  have  been  aggravated  at 
the  present  moment  had  that  measure  not 
passed.  For  his  part,  looking  at  the  spirit 
which  had  been  afloat  for  some  time,  not 
only  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  in  this 
country,  he  was  induced  to  think  that 
most  disastrous  consequences  might  have 
ensued,  had  Government  refused  to  con- 
cede the  measure  to  the  unanimous  wishes 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  wishes 
of  the  great  proportion  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  [The  Earl  of  Winchilsea: 
No,  no.]  It  was  asserted  in  Parliament 
when  that  measure  was  under  discussion, 
and  the  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not 
venture  to  deny  it,  that  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country  were 
favourable  to  it ;  and  the  fact  was  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  a  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  demanded 
the  measure,  Session  after  Session,  till  at 
bttt  no  Oovemment  could  have  carried  on 


affairs  without  conceding  it.  He  had 
always  considered  that  the  Government  of 
the  day  acted  in  the  most  prudent  as  well 
as  in  the  most  honest  and  manly  manner, 
in  consenting  to  wave  the  objections  they 
had  previously  entertained  to  the  measure, 
and  declaring  that  they  could  not  admi*- 
nister  the  affairs  of  the  country  unless  it 
were  carried.  He  agreed  with  his  noUe: 
Friend  in  regretting  the  evil  influence  of. 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  but  he- 
differed  from  his  noble  Friend's  opinion 
that  that  influence  was  increased  by  the 
Emancipation  Act.  Before  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  that  influence  was  exercised  in 
interfering  with  the  elections  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  now,  and  he  was  as  satisfied 
as  he  was  of  his  own  existence,  that  but 
for  that  Act  it  would  have  been,  at  this 
moment,  much  more  formidable. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  differed  widely  from 
the  views  of  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
just  spoken.  Never  could  he  forget  the 
words  of  that  great  man  who  had  so  long^ 
filled  the  Woolsack,  that  the  sun  of  Eng* 
land  would  set  on  the  day  when  the  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Bill  passed.  He  looked 
upon  the  present  condition  of  this  country 
as  far  inferior  to  its  condition  before  that 
measure  became  law.  He  lamented  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  Jesuits  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  He  believed,  that 
an  under-current  was  now  going  forward 
in  England,  which  would  extend  very 
widely  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
noble  Lord  then  proceeded  to  quote  a 
passage  from  the  2nd  chapter  of  the 
Secreta  Monita  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  a 
copy  of  which  he  said  had  lately  been 
found  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.     It  was  to  the  following  effect:— *- 

"  Princesses  and  women  of  quality  are  easily 
to  be  gained  by  the  influence  of  their  women 
of  the  bedchamber.  Therefore,  by  all  means, 
pay  particular  attention  to  their  women,  by 
favour  of  whom  you  will  easily  gain  access  to 
the  familv,  no  secret  of  which  will  remain  hid 
from  us. 

The  Protestants  of  this  country,  he  was 
happy  to  see,  were  now  awakening  from 
their  late  apathy,  and  he  hoped  that  iba 
people  of  England,  and  above  all  iha. 
people  of  Scotland,  who  loved  the  religion 
of  Protestantism,  and  had  defended,  their 
Bibles  with  their  swords,  would  not  be 
deterred  from  expressing  their  sentiments 
on  the  important  subject  that  now  engaged 
their  lordships. 

The  Marquess  of  Weitmeaih  laid,  thai 
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he  for  one  did  not  charge  Dpon  ihe  Catho- 
lic Relief  Act  all  the  evih  timt  now  deio- 
liled  Ireland.  He  charged  them  on  the 
Iriah  Reform  Act,  which  was  by  an  inju- 
dicious GoveromeDt  Hung  into  the  hands 
of  the  democracy  of  that  country  when 
they  did  not  seek  Tor  it.  That  Act  had 
given  the  priesthood  such  power,  that 
three-rourths  of  the  repretentatioa  nas 
now  as  completely  in  their  hands  a>  the 
nomination  boroughs  had  been  in  those  of 
their  owners. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  21,  1839. 

Hnnrm.]    BlUi.    Rod  ■  Ant  (Ime  i— Lou  riud  (In- 

luid>;    Admiralty  Court;    Borough   CourlA. — Read   ■ 
tteoaiOiaei—BJigiiamoii  (Court  of  Apiisll.  I 

City  of  London  Police.]  The  City  ' 
of  London  Police  Bill  was  read  a  third  ! 
time. 

On  the  question  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  Fox  Afaufesaid,  that  there  were  I 
■everal  clauses  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose  should  be  added  lo  the  bill  by  way  of 
rider,  but  he  wished  to  move,  that  they 
be  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  then 
he  referred  lo  the  Committee  to  which 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Bill  W3S  referred, 
in  order  that  the  Committee  might  re- 
port that  tbey  were  proper  clauses  to  be 
inserted. 

Mr.  T".  Duncombe  objected  to  this 
course.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  pro- 
posed, after  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third 
time,  to  bring  up  about  thirty-four  clauses, 
and  to  refer  them  to  a  committee.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  lhi«  could  be 
done  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
House.  The  clauses  were  of  the  most 
objectionable  nature,  and  he  should  ob- 
ject to  their  being  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  thinking  that  if  the  clauses 
were  good  tbej  ought  to  be  discussed  by 
'     *  B  IIo.,.e. 

Old  John   Rusull  said,  that   it  had 

Ijlidered,  that  tthai  wii  law  with- 

't-bni  uufilil  10  be  '"■■  within 

,,  uuli    t'^'^fc'-  hon. 


Gentleman  (Mr.  P.  Maule),  they  would 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  he 
thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  House  in 
regard  lo  the  insertion  of  clauses  after  the 
third  reading  of  a  bill.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  withdraw  this  bill  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  discuss  these  clauses  in  com- 
mittee of  Ihe  whole  House  on  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Bill  ?  This  measure  could, 
after  that  discussion,  be  again  brought 
forward. 

Clauses  to  be  printed,  end  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  a  subsequent  day. 

Peksian  Mission.]  Mr.  Mackinnom 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
relative  lo  the  Persian  Mission.  Her  Ma- 
jesty, in  her  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
stated,  that  ciri?u Distances  had  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  Etivoy  from 
Persin.  It  appeared,  that  Sir  John 
M'Neill  had  been  a  resident  in  this  coun- 
try for  some  lirne,  and  had  also  bad  an 
audience  of  her  Majesty,  and  he  begged, 
therefore,  to  ask  whether  the  mission  had 
not  concluded?  Il  appeared,  that  the 
Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  together  with 
an  attach^,  was  still  Id  Turkey,  in  Erie- 
roum,  within  eleven  days'  journey  of  Te- 
heran, though  there  was  a  difference 
between  this  country  and  the  Court  of 
Persia,  and  Ihe  British  Government  had 
refused  to  receive  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Scbah  of  Persia.  The  sum  of  12,000/. 
a-year  had  been  allowed  by  the  East 
India  Company  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  diplomatic 
mission  ;  but  though  the  money  waa  paid 
by  that  company,  it  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  that  House,  because  the  mission 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  wished  to  ask  them  in  what 
manner  that  sum  of  I2,000i.  a-year  was 
expended,  and  did  the  individuals  of 
which  that  embassy  had  been  composed. 


e  theii 
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Viscount  Palmerslon  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  rather  a  long  exor- 
dium to  a  short  question,  which  he  mi^ht 
answer  at  once,  but  that  he  was  anxious 
to  set  the  hon.  Gentleman  right  in  refer- 
ence to  some  statements  he  had  made. 
Everybody  knew,  that  when  a  difference 
arose  between  Governments,  it  frequently 
happened  that  an  envoy  might  be  with< 
drawn  without  a  cessation  of  amicable 
'  conaunicatioDS,  thotigh  there  might  be 
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extensive  differences,  very  little  short  of 
an  absolute  rupture,  causing  the  tempo- 
rary retirement  of  the  ambassador.  That 
was  the  state  in  which  this  country  now 
stood  with  regard  to  Persia.  Sir  John 
M'Neill  was  at  home  on  leave  of  absence, 
which  was  given  to  him  before  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Governments  took 
place.  It  was  true  that  he  had  had  an  au- 
dience of  her  Majesty --not,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  supposed,  because  of  the  con- 
clusion of  his  mission,  but  on  leave  of 
absence  from  his  post.  The  Charge 
d'Affaires  and  another  member  of  the 
mission  had  withdrawn  from  Persia  on 
account  of  the  disputes  with  the  Schah 
of  Persia,  and  they  had  intended  to  re- 
turn, but  they  were  ordered  to  remain  at 
the  nearest  frontier  point,  Erzeroum,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  communications. 
In  reference  to  another  point  adverted  to 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  would  state 
that  the  Persian  Government  had  sent  an 
ambassador  to  this  country,  who,  although 
he  had  been  told  before,  that  he  could 
not  be  received  in  his  official  character 
until  the  differences  between  the  coun- 
tries were  arranged,  had,  nevertheless, 
considered  it  bis  duty  to  come  to  this 
country  in  a  private  capacity,  and  was 
now  in  London,  and  he  (Viscount  Palmer- 
8ton)  had  had  some  private  communica- 
tions with  him.  In  reply  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  be  had  to  state 
that  it  had  happened,  as  it  had  in  all  si- 
milar cases  wherein  the  mission  was  not 
at  an  end,  Sir  J.  M'Neill  was  at  home, 
but  he  had  returned  only  for  a  time,  and 
he  was  still  subject  to  all  the  customary 
regulations  like  all  other  ambassadors. 
Colonel  Shiel,  the  Charge  d'Affaires,  who 
was  on  duty  abroad,  was  receiving  his 
emoluments,  and  the  mission  went  on  just 
as  it  would  go  on  if  Sir  J.  M'Neill  were 
still  in  Persia. 

Mr.  Maclean  said,  perhaps  the  noble 
Lord  would  allow  him  to  ask,  if  we  were 
not  at  war  with  Persia,  whether  any  re- 
paration had  been  made  by  the  Schah  for 
the  insult  offered  to  the  servant  or  mes- 
senger of  Sir  J.  M'Neill?  And  he  begged 
to  put  another  question  to  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  same  time,  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Count  Nesselrode  respecting 
the  conduct  of  Counts  Simonitch  and 
Viscovitch  ?  He  begged  also  to  ask  him 
whether  any  accounts  had  reached  this 
couotry  of  an  outrage  on  Sir  Frederick 
MsitUnd  and  the  crew  of  the  Wellesley, . 


at  Bushire  ?  It  had  been  announced  that 
Admiral  Maitland  was  about  to  land  at 
the  place  of  honour,  when  he  was  told 
that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
but  that  he  must  go  to  the  Custom-house, 
which  he  would  not  do,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Schah 
fired  on  the  boats,  and  bullets  passed 
through  the  hats  and  clothes  of  some  of 
the  crew  of  the  Wellesley,  who  returned 
the  fire,  and  some  of  the  individuals  who 
perpetrated  the  outrage  were  wounded* 
That  was  the  rumour,  and  he  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  if  he  had  received  any 
intelligence  of  the  affair. 

Viscount  PalmerstoH  said,  in  reply  to 
the  first  question  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Grentleman,  he  had  to  state,  that  no  suf- 
ficient reparation  had  been  made  by  the! 
Schah  of  Persia  for  the  outrage  com* 
mitted  on  the  messenger  of  Sir  J. 
M'Neill.  With  regard  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Russian  Government  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  Counts  Simo« 
nitch  and  Viscovitch,  he  could  only 
refer  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
the  papers  already  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  which  contained  the  answer  of  the 
Russian  Government  to  the  applications 
made  on  the  subject.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  other  question,  we  were  certainly 
not  at  war  with  Persia,  though  there  was 
a  very  serious  interruption  of  our  commu- 
nications. He  had  received  accounts  of 
the  circumstance  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  referred,  but  they  were 
not  exactly  as  he  had  stated  them.  There 
had  been  no  difficulty  about  the  landing 
of  Admiral  Maitland  at  Bushire,  for  he 
had  landed  without  interruption,  and 
friendly  communications  afterwards  took 
place  between  him  and  the  Governor,  but 
the  dispute  arose  on  his  embarcatioo*  The 
Governor  insisted  that  he  should  embark 
from  the  Custom-house  quay,  instead  of 
the  usual  place  near  his  residence;  and 
he  being  informed  by  those  in  the  service 
that  such  a  course  was  not  usual,  and  that 
in  fact  it  was  an  indignity  to  which  he 
ought  not  to  submit,  he  refused  to  comply 
with  the  regulation,  and  insisted  upon  eai«^ 
barking  from  the  quay  opposite  nis  reai« 
dence.  He  took  the  necessary  peecau<« 
tions  ;  the  boats  of  the  Wellesley  were  got 
ready,  and  during  the  embarcation  shots 
were  exchanged  between  the  parties.  This 
circumstance  and  subsequent  differences 
led  to  the  departure  of  those  iu  the  service 
of  the  £ast  India  CoDpaoy^  who  settled 
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•t  the  island  of  Karak.  From  the  last 
accounts  it  appeared  that  Admiral  Mait- 
knd  was  returning  to  Bushire  to  have 
•ome  communication  with  the  Governor 
on  the  subject. 
Subject  dropped. 

Prisoks  Bill.]  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Prisons 
Bill. 

Mr.  Pakington  had  already  stated  the 
ttrong  objections  he  had  to  the  14th 
clause,  enabling  the  Dissenting  ministers 
to  visit  the  gaols,  but  as  that  clause 
against  which  he  had  already  recorded 
his  vote  might  form  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cific motion  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Marylebone  (Lord  Teignmouth), 
he  would  not  now  trouble  the  House  with 
any  observations  in  support  of  his  objec- 
tion to  that  particular  provision  of  the 
bill.  His  further  objections  were  to  the 
second  and  third  clauses,  which  gave  ma- 
gistrates the  power  to  order  separate  con- 
finement without  any  limitation  or  restric- 
tion whatsoever.  He  assured  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment that  in  objecting  on  that  ground  to 
the  further  progress  of  this  bill,  he  had  no 
intention  or  wish  to  get  up  a  vexatious  or 
groundless  opposition  ;  he  gave  the  noble 
Lord  every  credit  for  a  desire  to  improve 
the  prison  discipline  of  the  country;  but 
he  submitted  that  this  important  change 
in  the  principle  of  the  prison  discipline 
throughout  the  kingdom  admitted  of  very 
considerable  doubts  as  to  its  propriety. 
The  noble  Lord,  he  believed,  relied  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure  on  the  results  which 
nad  been  shown  to  attend  the  system  of 
separate  confinement  in  the  Penitentiary 
at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  report  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  priton  at  Glasgow.  That 
being  the  case,  he  (Mr.  Pakington)  must 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  authentic  returns  in 
reference  to  the  results  of  the  system  in 
the  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia ;  and  in 
doing  80,  he  did  not  trust  to  persons  who 
nii||ht  be  nippoeed  to  be  led  away  by  their 
prgodicet  or  pritrnte  bias,  but  to  doca- 
nenti  tbe  aomnlieify  of  which  could  not 
tojpMitidned.  lo  jpoge  P**^  ^^^the  book 
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tion  of  crime  which  its  early  friends  had 
anticipated,  and  that  for  the  last  three 
years  prior  to  1837  the  mortality  in  that 
prison  had  regularly  and  constantly  in-> 
creased,  thereby  showing  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  system  upon  the  health  of 
the  prisoners.  Again,  in  page  241,  the 
letter  of  a  medical  gentleman  showed  that 
its  injurious  effects  were  not  confined  to 
the  bodily  but  extended  to  the  mental 
health  of  the  prisoners,  for  it  was  stated, 
that  while  seventeen  out  of  318  prisoners 
had  died,  there  had  been  no  less  than 
fourteen casesof  insanity  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  Indeed  the  returns  showed 
the  important  fact  that  the  mortality  in  the 
Philadelphia  Penitentiary  had  been  twiceas 
great  as  in  the  prison  of  New  Hampshire 
and  other  states  where  the  separate  system 
was  not  practised.  The  first  proposition 
then  helaiddown  was,  that  whatever  degree 
of  punishment  might  be  fixed,  the  Legis- 
lature had  no  right  to  adopt  any  system 
which  might  incur  danger  to  the  bodily, 
still  less  to  the  mental,  health  of  prisoners 
whose  offences  brought  them  under  the 
lash  of  the  law,  and  he  opposed  this  bill 
because  he  thought,  and  he  was  justified 
in  the  opinion  by  the  results  he  had  stated, 
that  it  would  produce  both  those  effects. 
Objecting  also  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
with  respect  to  the  discipline  of  persons 
committed  for  safe  custody,  and  not  con- 
victed— provisions  which  had  been  left  in 
a  most  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  having 
his  strong  feeling  against  the  system  forli« 
fied  by  the  results  which  had  risen  from  it 
in  America,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resist  the 
adoption  (at  a  large  expense)  of  the  sys- 
tem throughout  England,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  move  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
third  time,  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Darby  seconded  the  amendment 
The  bill  would  impose  large  expense  on 
the  country,  with  very  little  chance  of 
success.  Neither  the  results  from  Glas* 
gow  nor  Philadelphia  afforded  sufficient 
evidence  to  show,  that  the  system  was 
practicable  throughout  the  country,  and 
on  that  ground  he  must  support  the 
amendment. 

Lord  /.  Russell  said,  the  objection  of 
the  hon.  Member  opposite,  was  directed  to 
the  system  of  separate  confinement,  though 
that  system  had  been  approved  by  persons 
of  the  highest  authority,  who  had  seen  it 
in  operation  in  America.  What  was  pro- 
)Osed  by  this  bill  was  to  enable  the  proper 
•nthoritiet  in  each    county  to  introduce 
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might  wish  to  receive,  and  such  as  they 
might  if  at  liberty  have  been  able  to  pro- 
care,  it  was  right  that  means  should  be 
provided  of  supplying  that  which  was  thus 
taken  away  from  them.  But  that  was  a 
perfect  fallacy,  because,  in  point  of  fact, 
religious  teachers  of  all  persuasions  were 
permitted  to  go  and  did  go  into  gaols. 
Besides,  if  the  principle  were  worth  any- 
thing, it  would  apply  with  much  greater 
force  to  sailors  in  the  navy,  who  were  shut 
up  in  ships,  and  utterly  deprived  of  the 
power  of  resorting  to  religious  instruction 
of  their  own  choosing,  and  it  would  also 
apply  to  soldiers  serving  on  foreign  stations. 
The  real  question  was  this — did  there 
really  exist  any  grievance  ?  He  had  com- 
municated with  the  chaplains  of  several 
gaols  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  in  London,  Manchester,  and 
Dristol,  and  he  had  learned  from  them, 
that  complaints  were  never  made  by 
prisoners  on  account  of  their  religious 
scruples  being  interfered  with.  By  the 
introduction,  therefore,  of  this  clause,  the 
House  would  not  remedy  any  practical 
evil,  and  would  establish  a  precedent 
which  he  could  not  but  regard  as  one 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  Established 
Church.  He  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  these  observations,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  would  not  put  the  House  to  the 
trouble  of  dividing. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  protested  against  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  any  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  smuggle  this 
clause  through  the  House.  It  had  been 
fully  debated  on  no  less  than  four  diflTerent 
occasions,  and  every  opportunity  had  been 
aflPorded  for  the  public  consideration  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  noble  Lord's  observations 
in  reference  to  spiritual  instruction  for  the 
army,  it  should  be  recollected  that  persons 
who  entered  the  army  did  so  voluntarily, 
and  knowing  to  what  extent  they  could 
avail  themselves  of  spiritual  instruction ; 
whereas  persons  who  were  incarcerated  in 
prisons  were  forcibly  reroofcd  from  society, 
iAd  being  thereby  deprifcd  of  the  ordi- 
ilArj  meant  of  (Auining  that  instruction, 
It'bcoune  their  *rty  •'     ■  ^v''^-   H  for 
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He  maintained  the  very  contrary.  Where 
the  lives  of  individuals  were  at  variance 
with  the  precepts  of  religion,  it  became 
the  more  necessary  to  teach  them  the 
value  and  importance  of  those  precepts. 

Mr.  Zan^da/e  observed,  that  in  two  long 
debates,  in  which  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  had  taken  part,  this  question 
had  been  fully  discussed.  The  noble 
Lord,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  on  that  head.  The  noble  Lord  had 
said,  that  by  this  clause  a  blow  was  aimed 
at  the  Established  Church.  Now,  that  he 
had  never  attempted  and  never  would. 
He  had  been  informed,  that  in  districts 
where  Roman  Catholics  were  numerous, 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  were  ob- 
liged to  leave  their  congregations  to  attend 
to  prisoners  in  the  care  of  the  Slate.  It 
had,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  just  that 
the  State  should  make  provision  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  those  prisoners. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  separate  the  in- 
mates of  prisons  in  order  the  more  effec- 
tually to  give  them  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  That  being  the  case,  he 
would  ask,  could  the  House  refuse  to  fur- 
nish them  with  that  instruction  which 
alone  they  would  be  willing  to  receive  ? 

Mr.  Estcourt  objected  more  particularly 
to  that  part  of  the  clause  which  stated 
that  whenever  Dissenters  of  a  certain  de- 
nomination should  amount  to  a  certain 
number,  a  chaplain  should  be  provided  for 
them,  than  to  the  particular  sect  for  which 
such  chaplain  was  required.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  fifty  prisoners  should  be  re- 
garded,  in  this  respect,  of  so  much  greater 
importance  than  five  prisoners.  Was  the 
soul  of  one  of  the  fifty  more  valuable  than 
one  of  the  five  ?  Besides,  the  chaplain  to 
a  gaol  was  a  very  important  officer,  whose 
authority  would  be  considerably  diminished 
by  the  introduction  of  other  chaplains. 
He  regretted  the  noble  Lord  would  not 
divide  the  House  on  this  clause,  against 
which  he  protested,  as  calculated  to  lead 
to  very  great  inconvenience,  and  as  being 
highly  injurious  to  the  prison  discipline  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Morgan  /.  O^Conntll  thought  it 
rather  singular,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken  should  have  reserved 
his  objections  in  point  of  detail,  while  he 
advanced  none  against  the  principle  of 
the  dense,  for  this  stage  of  the  bill.  \f 
the  hon.  Member  would  move,  that  the 
2  A2 
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number  of  persons  to  whom  a  chaplain 
should  be  allowed,  should  be  reduced,  he 
would  support  him;  and,  if  in  the  operation 
of  the  bill  fifty  were  found  to  be  too  many, 
he  was  sure  no  objection  would  be  made 
to  reduce  it.  The  noble  Lord  had  said, 
that  danger  to  the  Church  would  result 
from  the  principle  of  this  clause.  Surely 
the  noble  Lord,  who  belonged  to  the  Irish 
peerage,  must  be  aware  that  that  principle 
was  acted  on  in  the  gaols  of  Ireland ;  and 
if  it  did  not  endanger  the  Church  there, 
he  saw  no  reason  for  supposing  it  would 
in  England. 

Motion  withdrawn,  bill  passed. 

Metropolitan  Police.]  Mr.  Fox 
Maule  moved,  *'  That  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Metropolis 
Police  and  Metropolitan  Courts  Bill  (ad- 
vances out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund)." 

Mr.  Goulbum  recommended,  that  the 
vote  of  the  Committee  should  have  refer- 
ence Ko  one  of  the  bills  only.  If  the  pro- 
ceeding were  confined  to  the  Metropolis 
Police  Bill,  the  subject  would  still  remain 
open,  and  he,  therefore,  should  not  object 
to  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  observed,  that  he  merely 
required  an  increase  of  the  grant  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  House  to  decide 
upon  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  aala- 
lies  of  Commissioners  and  Magistrates. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  moved,  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  1,200/.  be  the  annual  salary  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  carry  into 
execution  an  act  for  improving  the  police 
of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Wakley  objected  to  moving  such  a 
resolution  in  so  thin  a  House. 

Mr.  Hume  apprehended  the  resolution 
was  a  mere  initiatory  proceeding  to  enable 
the  Government  to  introduce  a  clause  in 
the  bill.  When  that  came  to  be  discussed, 
the  proper  time  would  have  arrived  for 
deciding  whether  the  salaries  of  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  fixed  at  1,000/., 
1,200/.,  or  any  other  sum. 

Colonel  Sibthorp,  although  a  rigid  eco- 
Bomisty  had  no  objection  to  give  the 
larger  salary  to  those  two  very  valuable 
officers  for  their  most  meritorious  public 
tervices. 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe  could  not  but  think 
the  whole  of  the  bills  which  had  been  in* 
troduced  for  the  improvement  of  the  me- 
tropolitan  police  very  clumsy  and  bungling 
pieces  of  legislation.     Alieady  had  the 


House  been  favoured  with  no  fewer  than 
three  or  four  editions  of  these  bills.  The 
first  was  scarcely  intelligible,  and  the  re- 
solution they  were  now  called  upon  to 
sanction  partook  largely  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  that  although  it  might 
be  considered  matter  of  form  in  that  House 
to  vote  away  money,  the  people  considered 
it  matter  of  extortion.  Although  he  ad- 
mitted there  were  some  good  provisiona  io 
the  bill,  there  were  many  bad  ones  of 
which  he  disapproved,  and  which  he  should 
oppose.  He  objected  to  the  lalariet  of 
the  magistrates,  which  were  too  large,  and 
he  could  see  no  reason  for  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of  police. 
It  should  not  be  proposed  to  increase  the 
salary  of  the  Commissioners  to  1,200/. 
a-year  each.  When  their  salary  was  ap- 
pointed at  800/.  each,  the  interest  of 
money  was  3  per  cent. :  now  it  was  5| 
per  cent.,  and  really  he  thought  that  with 
our  enormous  debt,  and  in  such  a  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  country,  the  House 
ought  to  proceed  on  a  principle  of  the 
strictest  economy.  He  really  thought  the 
House  was  more  reckless  of  expense  than 
the  Ministry.  When  it  was  proposed^ 
the  other  night,  that  70,000/.  should  be 
allowed  for  the  building  of  stables  at 
Windsor,  he  moved  an  amendment  of 
50,000/.,  and  not  one  Member  on  either 
side  seconded  him.  But  two  Members  of 
the  Opposition  gave  the  proposition  their 
highest  approbation.  The  Government 
would  not  be  so  extravagant  if  the  House 
would  insist  upon  economy.  He  would 
not  vote  for  the  resolution,  unless  it  were 
distinctly  understood  that  the  House 
should  not  be  pledged  to  the  1,200/. 
salaries. 

Mr.  Hume  bore  testimony  to  the  very 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  Coromia*- 
sioners  performed  their  duties.  No  man 
in  London,  even  the  county  coroner  him- 
self, ever  devoted  more  time,  energy,  and 
talent  to  the  public  service,  he  would  say, 
**  from  daylight  to  sunset,  and  during  the 
night." 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

House  resumed,  and  went  into  Gobi- 
mittee  of 

Supply  —  Expekse  of  Caartsm*] 
A  vote  was  proposed  for  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 70,000/.  to  enable  her  Majealy 
to  defray  the  civil  cootiogeneies  of  the 
year  1839. 


?13  Sapply—Exptttie  {ivt 

Mr.  Hutne  objected  lo  otip  of  llie  items 
in  the  *ot«,  for  the  expense  incurred  in 
Kranting  the  charters  lo  Manchester  and 

Mr,  Courtenay  was  also  opposed  to  it. 
In  Ills  opinion  the  parties  applying  for  ihe 
charter!  oughi  to  defray  the  cjipenBC  at- 
tending them, 

■  Mr.  P.  Thomson  said,  that  ii  was  neceB- 
Mry  to  make  irquiriea  before  any  charters 
were  givnteii,  and  how  could  ihey  be  paid 
for  bat  in  this  manner?  It  was  on  ac- 
count of  these  inquiries  that  the  present 
■am  waa  (o  be  voted. 

Mr.  Goulburn  thought,  that  the  expense 
of  these  inquiries  ought  lo  fall  upon  the 
parties  applying  tor  the  charters,  and  not 
be  defrayed  by  the  public  money. 

Viscount  Howick  said,  it  was  of  the 
ntmoBt  importance,  that  municipal  insii- 
taliooi  should  be  granted  to  nil  the  great 
cities  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  dilficulty, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  thrown  in  the  way. 
It  was  absolulely  necessary,  that  inquiries 
■hould  be  made,  and,  as  persons  could 
not  be  compelled  to  snhscribe  for  thai 
purpose,  Ihe  expense  must  be  paid  by  s 
pubhc  vote. 

Sir  7*.  Fremantle  thought,  ihal  the 
money  ought  not  to  be  paid  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  Privy  Council  vjas  a  court  be- 
fore which  the  parlies  came.  Let  them, 
then,  pay  Ihfir  own  enpensen,  and  do  not 
let  the  Government  eay,  "  If  you  cannot 
mnke  out  a  case,  we  wi'll  send  down  com- 
missioners lo  make  out  one  for  you." 

Mr.  Brotherlon  eaid,  the  vole  wag  pro- 
perly asked.  He  knew  that  in  the  case 
of  one  application  for  a  charter,  a  great 
many  forgeries  were  committed  with  re- 
spect to  thp  names  of  ihe  petitioners,  and 
the  Privy  Council  found  it  necessary  to 
Bend  down  commissioners  to  inquire.  The 
Government  was  bound  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  those  commissioners. 

The  Atti>rney  -  Gp-Tieral  said  the  ex- 
penses under  consideration  were  not  the 
expenses  of  the  parties  petitioning  for  or 
opposing  a  charter,  biU  of  the  Privy 
Council.  That  body  had  to  decide,  not 
merely  for  ihe  different  parlies,  but  for 
the  public,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them 
lo  Icnom  whether  they  should  grant  a 
chailer  until  they  had  investigated  all  the 
cirebmstances  of  the  case,  it  was  more 
economical  to  send  down  a  commission  to 
ibe  country,  than  to  bring  all  the  wit- 
iiMse*  up  to  London. 

Mr,  OmibuTii  said,  that  if  the  expenses 
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10  the  parties  were  lessened  by  lending 
down  a  commission,  that  was  another  rea- 
son why  (he  diminished  expense  should 
he  paid  by  them. 

Mr.  Wiltiams  felt  so  strongly  the  im- 
propriety  of  the  vote,  that  he  moved  its 
rejection.  If  Manchester  acquired  a  char- 
ter, Manchexier  ought  to  piiy  for  it,  and 
not  expect  all  the  other  cities  in  the  coun- 
try, which  were  not  benefited  by  the  rn- 
orporation  of  that  town,  to  contribute  to 
llie  expense. 

The  folieilor-General  reminded  the 
hon.  Member,  that  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  had  been  obliged  to  contri- 
bute to  the  expense  incident  to  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  the  corporation  of  Coven- 
try. Noihing  but  a  necessary  expense 
had  been  incurred,  and  if  the  House  re- 
fused to  sanction  this  vole,  it  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  ihal  no  more 
charters  should  be  granted. 

Mr.  W.  Williams  said,  that  Coventry 
had  enjoyed  a  charter  for  400  years,  so 
that  the  ca*es  were  not  analogous. 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  they  were  told,  that 
there  would  be  a  great  number  of  thesa 
a  pplicaiions  for  charters,  and  he  thought, 
that  if  they  were  to  sanction  ihis  expeo- 
dilure,  they  would  be  only  openinj;  a 
fruitful  source  of  patronage  for  the  Go- 
vernment. These  expenses  were  for  ob. 
jects  purely  local,  and  to  make  the  public 
pay  for  such  objects  was  neither  fair  nor 
jntl.  The  Governmenl  had  sent  down 
commissioners  lo  the  various  towns,  but 
ihey  had  not  been  lold  what  those  com- 
missioners had  done,  and  he  would  call 
upon  any  lion.  Gentleman  to  show  any 
other  body  of  men  acting  judicially  who 
were  entitled  lo  send  out  persons  at  the 
public  expense  to  make  inquiries  relaiive 
lo  the  cases  ihal  came  before  ihem  for 
decision.  He  really  did  not  underslanrl 
these  eitin.ates,  for  in  one  place,  he  found 
a  sum  of  I] I.  5s.  2d.  for  conveying  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Hohenlohe  from 
Woolwich  to  Osiend,  If  his  Highness 
had  come  over  to  this  country  in  order  t'> 
work  some  miraculous  cure,  he  mi 
surely  pay  the  expense  of  the  journey 
back. 

Sir  5.  Canmng  said,  he  had  been  for- 
merly in  possession  of  the  committee,  but 
had  yielded  his  right  in  order  to  allow 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  run  down  the  hare 
which  ihey  had  started.  He  had  allowed 
the  discussion  relative  to  the  corporation 
charters  to  go  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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but  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  started  a 
new  hare,  and  he  thought  it  was  now 
time  to  assert  his  right. 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  completely  mistaken.  It  was 
not  a  hare  he  had  started,  but  a  Prince 
and  a  Princess.  In  regard  to  the  expense 
of  obtaining  charters,  he  thought  the 
burden  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  parties 
who  applied  for  them,  and  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Coventry  would  divide 
the  House  against  the  vote. 

Mr.  C.  Buller  thought  the  establish- 
ment of  corporations  in  large  towns  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
to  the  towns  themselves.  The  Bristol 
riots  had  shown  the  effect  of  a  want  of  a 
good  police  and  a  good  municipal  execu- 
tive. These  riots  had  cost  the  country 
many  thousand  pounds,  and  had  a  good 
municipal  executive  existed,  all  that  ex- 
pense might  have  been  spared. 

Mr.  Pringle  said,  every  town  requiring 
a  police  force  was  obliged  to  come  to  that 
House  and  bear  the  expense  of  obtaining 
a  bill,  and  he  thought  in  the  same  way  that 
they  ought  also  to  pay  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be 
introducing  a  bad  precedent  if  the  House 
were  to  consent  that  the  public  should  pay 
for  those  charters. 

Mr.  W.  Williams  would  not  divide  the 
Committee  on  the  question. 

Supply.  —  Diplomatic  Missions.] 
Sir  <Si.  Canning  rose  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  that  part  of  the 
estimates  which  was  under  the  head  of 
**  Special  Missions."  He  was  perfectly 
aware,  that  these  estimates  had  reference 
rather  to  the  future  than  to  the  past,  but, 
as  the  past  was  in  some  degree  an  indica- 
tion of  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  the 
future,  they  would  not  be  doing  their  duty 
if  they  allowed  any  portion  of  these  esti- 
mates, in  regard  to  which  there  might  be 
any  doubt,  to  pass  without  observation. 
The  first  thing  to  which  he  would  call 
attention  was,  the  charge  for  the  mission 
of  Sir  Charles  Vaughan  to  Constantinople, 
and  he  would  beg  the  Committee  to  re- 
collect the  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  embassy.  The  amount 
charged  in  the  present  estimates  was  only 
a  part  of  the  expense  which  it  was  said  had 
been  actually  incurred,  and  when  it  was 
considered^  that  the  embassy  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, that,  in  fact,  the  ambassador  had 
never  reached  his  destination,  he  thought 


the  amount  was  such  as  to  call  for  some 
explanation.  There  was  another  head  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  atteutioQ,  and 
which  related  to  the  excursion  of  Mr. 
Macgregor  and  Dr.  Bowring.  Under  that 
head  he  found  a  charge  of  2,579/.,  and 
how  and  for  what  object  so  large  a  snm 
had  been  expended,  he  was  unable  to 
ascertain.  Some  explanation  on  this  point, 
he  thought,  was  also  necessary.  There 
was  another  item  to  which  he  would  briefiy 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  He 
alluded  to  the  expenses  of  the  Earl  of 
Durham  in  the  mission  to  Canada,  the 
amount  of  which  required  explanation. 
In  making  this  remark,  he  was  anxious 
to  guard  himself  against  any  chance  of 
misconstruction,  for  he  was  aware  of  the 
delicacy  of  objecting  to  what  might  be 
called  personal  expenses.  In  speaking  of 
those  of  Lord  Durham,  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  say,  that  that  noble  Earl  had  not  drawn 
on  himself  any,  even  the  slightest,  ground 
for  a  charge  of  misapplication  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  his  mission.  Nevertheless,  he 
thought  that  the  great  amount  of  the 
expenditure  of  that  mission  required  ex- 
planation. The  Committee  would  scarcely 
believe,  unless  they  saw  the  estimate,  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  noble  Earl  was  on 
a  scale,  and  at  the  rate  of  about  from 
50,000/.  to  55,000/.  a-year.  Was  it  to 
be  contended,  that  the  representative  of 
the  Crown  sent  out  to  a  republic,  or  he 
should  rather  say  to  a  colony  with  repub- 
lican habits,  and  more  particularly  with 
habits  of  republican  plainness  and  fru- 
gality, should  be  required  to  live  in  the 
style  of  the  first  nobleman  in  hii  own 
country,  and  that  in  a  country  where  there 
was  no  nobleman. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  How  can  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  make  out  that  the  expenses 
of  Lord  Durham's  mission  amounted  to 
50,000/.  or  55,000/. 

Sir  S.  Canning  sM J  that  with  some 
deductions,  he  found  that  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  noble  Earl  were  32,000/. 
or  33,000/.  These,  it  should  be  observed, 
were  not  for  a  whole  year,  but  for  a  period 
of  only  eight  months;  and  then  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  noble  Earl  had 
generously  applied  10,000/.  out  of  his 
own  private  funds  for  his  personal  expenses. 
This  sum,  it  was  true,  was  not  paid  out  of 
the  public  money,  but  it  served  to  show 
the  great  amount  of  the  other  expenditure 
for  the  period  he  had  mentioned.  The 
noble  Lord  roust,  in  fact,  have  carried  on 
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the  mission  al  a  rate  of  oriental  expend!-  for  llii 
ture,  and  ibis  appeared  the  gieater,  when 
ihey  recollecled  who  and  what  tlie  noble 
Earl  was  befu.e  he  was  calltd  to  the 
House  of  Pters— and  that  he  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  he  had  been  a  distinguished  member 
of  that  party  nhich  had  almost  arrogated 
to  itself  exclusively  the  merit  of  eco- 
nomy. When  It  was  recollected  that  noble 
Lord  had,  when  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mons, denouDced,  and  almost  from  the  very 
spot  on  which  be  then  stood,  the  expen- 
diture incurred  by  the  mission  of  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  now  no  more,  (tlie  late 
Mr.  Canning)   in   the   embassy   to   Lisboi 


a  theE 


Earl'f 
Whe> 
let  it 


possible  not  to  feel 
the  great  amount  of  the  noble 
penditure  in  the  Canada  mission. 
!  alluded  to  these  circumstances, 
be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that 
iftucnced  by  any  personal  feelings 
wilh  respect  to  them.  Nothing  was  further 
from  his  thoughts.  His  right  hon.  Friend, 
Ibe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  seemed 
by  his  cheer  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  bis 
statemenl.  Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
mean  by  that  cheer  lo  impute  to  him  any 
personal  feeling  towards  the  noble  Earl  on 
the  present  occasion?  From  the  silence 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  inferred, 
that  he  did  mean  to  impute  to  him  per- 
sonal feeling  in  this  matter.  If  that  »ere 
BO,  all  he  would  say  at  present  was,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  know 
him;  but,  whatever  might  he  the  feelings 
of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Geiiileman,  they  should 
not  deter  him  from  discharging  his  public 
duty,  and  he  would  again  say,  that  there 
were  good  grounds  for  calling  ihe  attention 
of  the  House  and  the  country  lo  those 
items,  and  for  requiring  some  explanation 
respecting  them. 

Mr.  C.  Bttlltr  regretted,  that  this  ques- 
tion, which  certainly  deserved  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  should  have  given  rise 
to  any  personal  feeling.  If  any  party  or 
personal  motives  had  been  attributtd  to 
Ihe  right  lion.  Baronet  when  malting  a 
temperate  inquiry,  there  might  have  been 

Sir  S.  Canning  must  throw  himself  upon 
the  House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  behind 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  mis- 
lalcen  ;  he  had  not  complained  of  what  had 
been  said,  but  what  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  C.  Butter:  If  such  an  imputation 
had  been  made,  it  might  have  accounted 
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n.  Baronet's  natural 
mentioned  the  case  to 
the  House,  who  attributed  a  motive,  who 
cast  a  suspicion?  Why,  no  one;  but  it 
was  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  which  insinuated  it;  he  re- 
curred to  the  part  Lord  Durham  had  for. 
merly  acted — to  the  part  which  the  noble 
Earl  took  with  respect  to  Mr.  Canning's 
mission  lo  Lisbon  ;  he  (Mr.  C.  Duller)  was 
sorry  to  see  the  introduction  of  topics  into 
this  discussion  which  were  calculated  to 
revive  bygone  animosities,  that  he  had 
hoped  to  have  seen  slumbering  in  the 
pages  of  Hansard's  Parliamentary  De- 
bales.  He  was  sure,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  only  meant  that  these  were 
not  proper  topics  to  introduce.  The  noble 
Earl  was  compelled  to  make  a  large  ex- 
penditure; but  what  was  the  nature  of 
that  expenditure?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman surely  would  not  maintain  that 
Ihe  Earl  of  Durham  was  sent  out  as  a 
pattern  for  an  independent  republic — 
["A  dependent  republic."]  Well,  a  de- 
pendent republic,  then,  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
liked,  for  a  republic  they  would  have  it 
some  way  or  the  other.  Republican  forms 
of  government  in  Canada  I  He  hoped 
that  no  report  of  the  debate  would  go 
forth,  to  show  that  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  sanctioned  the  idea  that  there 
were,  or  ought  lo  he,  in  Canada,  repub- 
lican forms.  Lord  Durham  did  not  go  as 
the  representative  of  tlie  Sovereign  lo 
what  migiit,  perhaps,  be  a  hostile  nation  ; 

sary  that  he  should  keep  up  the  slate  of  a 
Governor,  All  the  House  was  usked  to 
allow,  was  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
the  Governor-general  of  a  colony  ;  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  no  more  did 
Lord  Durham  require.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  in  Canada  living 
was  cheap.  The  expenditure  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  Stales  was  large,  and 
in  Canada  it  was  greater  than  it  was  here. 
Il  should  be  recollecUd  also,  thalQuebec 
was  suddenly  tilled  wilh  a  large  popula- 
tion, and  that  the  price  of  commodities 
was  consequently  raised.  Then  a  sum  for 
building  was  expeniied  for  a  house  for  ihe 
Governor-general,  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  all  his  love 
for  republican  inslilutiona  and  fashions,  if 
he  were  shown  the  rooms  occupied  by 
Lord  Gosford,  would  think  them  unfit  for 
a  Governor  wilh  a  family  and  household; 
Ihey  were  formerly  Ihe  rooms  of  ihe  aide- 
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de-camp  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  The  House 
of  Assembly  was  vacant,  and  it  was  fitted 
up  for  the  Governor-general,  and  there 
was  no  improper  expense.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  lodp^e  the  suite  in  houses.  Now 
houses  were  usually  let  in  Canada  by  the 
year,  and  in  Montreal  by  the  two  years ; 
80  that  the  houses  must  be  taken  for  one 
year.  There  was  in  this  branch  an  an- 
nual expenditure,  and  it  was  not  right  to 
multiply  the  actual  sum  expended,  as  if 
it  were  a  proportional  part  of  the  annual 
expenditure.  A  house  at  Montreal  was 
necessary  for  the  Governor  to  pass  the 
winter  in ;  and  to  show  how  proper  this 
was,  Sir  John  Colborne,  since  he  had  been 
Governor,  had  occupied  the  very  house 
hired  by  Lord  Durham.  The  expenditure 
was  for  colonial  purposes  generally,  and 
did  not  refer  solely  to  the  noble  Earl. 
There  were  a  great  many  other  expenses. 
The  staff  was  larger  than  in  other  missions; 
it  was  necessary  to  incur  greater  expense 
in  carrying  on  the  whole  government  of  a 
country,  the  constitution  of  which  was 
suspended,  than  in  a  mere  mission  of  di- 
plomacy, where  there  was  one  supreme 
person  and  only  a  few  others  who  acted  as 
clerks.  Then  there  were  the  expenses  of 
the  commissions  of  inquiry,  which  no  one 
would  say  did  not  produce  great  good. 
Indeed,  there  was  one  from  which  no 
Gentleman,  on  eitherside,said  had  not  been 
derived  great  benefits  :  he  meant  the  waste 
lands  commission.  He  hoped,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  commission,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  disposing  of  the  Crown  lands  would 
be  so  altered,  that  the  whole  system  would 
be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  community, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  jobbing.  The 
Governor-general  was  also  directed  to  sum- 
mon the  governors  of  the  other  colonies, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  entertain  them  and 
their  suites.  There  was  also  the  expense 
of  travelling,  which  was  important.  Lord 
Durham  had  travelled  between  1 ,500  and 
1,600  miles,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hire 
8team>boat8,  which  were  very  expensive. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  quite  right  in 
supposing,  that  the  noble  Earl  had  paid 
the  whole  of  his  personal  expenditure, 
which  was  generally  borne  in  such  mis- 
sions by  the  public,  ont  of  his  own  purse ; 
and  if  the  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
public  were  large,  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  noble  Eari,  bat  arose  from  the  nature 
of  the  scrrice  on  which  he  was  sent.  He 
was  as  much  opposed  as  any  one  to  a 
lavish  expenditure;  bat  he  believed,  that 


this  did  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  ordi* 
nary  expenditure  of  a  Govemor-generd 
of  a  British  colony  under  soch  ctrcum* 
stances. 

Mr.  Ooulhurn  said,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  the  Governor-'general  a  specific 
amount  for  his  expenses,  than  to  allow 
him  an  unlimited  power  of  expenditure ; 
for,  however  well  his  discretion  might  be 
exercised,  the  other  plan  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Labouchere  was  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  any  explanation 
respecting  the  expenses  of  the  Earl  of 
Durham's  mission,  by  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard,  but  must  state 
that  in  the  opinion  of  his  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  that 
expenditure  had  not  been  by  any  means 
extravagant.  With  regard  to  the  expense 
of  his  passages,  to  and  from  this  country, 
much  misrepresentation  had  gone  abroad. 
The  fact  was.  Lord  Durham  had  not  in- 
terfered in  that  matter  at  all — he  had 
merely  sent  to  the  Admiralty  a  list  of 
persons  for  whom  he  required  passages, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  details  to  them. 
With  regard  to  the  missions  of  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  and  Mr.  M'Gregor,  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  say,  that 
the  Ambassadors  possessed  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  enable  them  to  do  without  such 
services.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self had  admitted  the  merits  of  Dr.  Bow- 
ring,  and  he  was  happy  in  that  opportu- 
nity of  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  talents, 
acquirements,  and  industry  of  Mr.  McGre- 
gor. No  public  servant  had  ever  rendered 
greater  services  than  that  gentleman. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  begged 
to  offer  a  few  words  to  the  Committee,  by 
way  of  explaining  away  a  misapprehension 
which  seemed  to  have  arisen  in  the  miod 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  S.  Can- 
ning), with  reference  to  his  having  cheered. 
He  disclaimed  all  motives  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  reasonably 
complain,  and  denied  any  intention  of  ex- 
pressing the  slightest  improper  feeling  to- 
wards him.  He  had  no  wish  to  mix  ap 
old  recollections  with  the  present  vote. 
Suppose  he  had  been  in  the  Hoose  at  the 
time  Lord  Durham  made  his  motion  about 
Mr.  Canning's  mission  to  Lisbon,  and  lap* 
pose  he  had  voted  with  Lord  Durham  (then 
Mr.  Lambton)  upon  that  question,  what 
on  earth  could  that  have  to  do  with  the 
present  discoision  ?  He  had  to  apokigizei 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  any  re-^' 
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f^rence  to  former  transactions  and  feelings 
by  his  cheer ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  was  himself  responsible  for  the  first 
allusion  to  them.  His  wish  was  to  have 
this  question  discussed  upon  its  own  in- 
trinsic merits. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Committee  to  sit  again. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Monday^  June  24,  1839. 

llrnvnu.]    BiQi.    Rwd  a  fim  ttme  ^-Ttroplar's  Estate; 


PeCitkmipreteoted.  By  LoidMclboiniie,  from  three  ptaoei* 
against  any  Alteratkms  in  the  Beer  Lawi^ — ^By  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  Lord  Glengall,  from  two  places,  fbr  a 
Uniform  Penny  Postage.— By  the  latter,  from  Tippcrary, 
agahist  any  Alteration  in  the  Corn-laws  {  also  from  Dab^ 
Hn,  against  the  Government  Appointments  to  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace. 

Disturbances  at  Mullingar.]  The 
Marquess  of  Wesimeaih  said,  that  when  on 
a  former  occasion  he,  as  the  Lord- lieu  te- 
nant of  the  county  of  Westmeath,  brought 
before  the  Government  the  misconduct  of 
a  certain  individual  holding  her  Majesty's 
commission  in  reference  to  certain  outrages 
committed  at  Mullingar  in  1837,  he  con- 
ceived, that  he  had  sufficiently  discharged 
his  duty,  and  he  wasanxious  to  have  left  the 
matter  with  the  Government ;  but  circum- 
stances had  since  occurred  which  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  let  the  matter  rest 
in  its  present  position.  Unfortunately, 
the  county  of  Westmeath  was  in  so  de- 
praved a  state,  that  it  behoved  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  been  more  than  ordinarily 
cautious  in  doing  anything  that  might  be 
setting  a  bad  example,  or  be  giving  encou- 
ragement to  the  excesses  of  the  people, 
aggravated  as  those  excesses  had  been  by 
election  disputes.  During  the  last  fort- 
night of  the  month  of  December,  1838, 
and  the  first  fortnight  in  January,  1839,  no 
less  than  six  murders  were  committed  in 
that  county  alone.  This  showed  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Government  being  doubly 
cautious  how  they  connived  at  the  miscon- 
duct of  persons  in  authority  rending  in 
that  disturbed  part  of  Ireland.  The  Go- 
iwmment  iustituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
disturbanoes  at  Mullingar,  and  had,  in 
ooasequenoe  of  a  motion  made  by  him, 
published  copies  of  the  letters  and  docu- 
iBsntSy  and  also  what  purported  to  be  a 
of  the  evidence  produced  and  taken 
that  ixiq  ury.  But  on  referring  to 
he  at  once  perceived, 
letters  were  altc^ether 
il  portions  of  the  evi- 


dence likewise  suppressed.  He  thoughtf 
that  the  minute  of  the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby  with  respect  to  Mr.  Shell  was  not 
borne  out  by  the  evidence,  nor  was  the 
minute  as  to  the  police  acting  without  the 
assistance  of  a  magistrate,  when  Mr.  Shell 
first  went  into  the  House,  correct.  The 
whole  examination,  in  his  opinion,  showed 
that  Mr.  Shell  was  not  a  fit  person  to  re- 
main in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
When  he  last  brought  the  matter  before 
the  House,  he  was  libelled  in  a  newspaper, 
and  to  that  libel  a  letter  of  Mr.  Shell  was 
appended.  For  this  letter  he  had  prose- 
cuted Mr.  Barrett,  the  editor  of  a  certain 
newspaper,  in  the  interest  of  a  particular 
person  who  made  much  noise  in  that  coon- 
try.  It  was  a  most  flagitious  libel;. and 
when  the  time  was  coming  for  bringing 
Barrett  up  for  judgment,  and  more  than 
this  in  the  Ministerial  organ,  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  August  last,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Session,  the  editor  had  levelled  at 
him  a  tirade  a  yard  and  a  half  long  of  the 
most  abusive  description.  He  had  stated 
in  the  House^  that  he  had  not  had  with 
the  Government,  that  confidential  com- 
munication to  which  he  was  entitled ;  and 
the  editor  said,  '*  confidential  communica- 
tion! Why,  the  noble  Marquess  never 
will  have  a  confidential  communication ; " 
but  none  of  these  attacks  should  deter  him 
from  performing  his  duty.  Would  the  noble 
Marquess  allow  a  select  committee  to  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  evidence  ? 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  said,  that 
this  was  so  stale  a  subject,  that  he  would 
not  enter  at  length  into  an  answer.  He 
must,  however,  refer  to  one  point  omitted 
by  the  noble  Marquess,  to  Mr.  Brooke's 
own  account  of  the  minutes  of  the  evidence, 
they  were  minutes  taken  down  by  Mr. 
Brookes  himself,  and  he  did  not  pretend  to 
give  the  questions  and  answers.  As  to  the 
two  letters,  he  could  not  explain  the  rea- 
son why  they  were  not  produced  at  the 
inquiry,  except,  that  they  appeared  to  be 
very  irrelevant.  There  was  no  intention 
of  suppressing  any  letter,  but  as  no  copy 
could  be  found,  a  copy  was  made  of  the 
original  minute,  and  in  a  note  it  was  ez' 
pressly  stated;  that  this  copy  might  proba« 
bly  differ  slightly  from  that  in  the  noble 
Marquess's  possession.  It  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  go  into  all  the  parts  of  the  stale,  and, 
as  he  must  call  it,  trivial  case,  before  their 
Lordships,  but  there  was  one  which  he  could 
answer  for,  on  referring  to  the  printed 
evidence  in  his  hands,  whilst  the  noble 
Marquess  was  complainings  that  Mr.  Shell 
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entered  the  public  houte.  he  did  8o«  on  pre- 
tence, that  the  police  were  acting  without 
the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  and  he  found 
at  po^  3o  in  the  eridenee  of  Mr.  Fitzsimon 
that  they  were  proeeedins  in  ainiequenoe 
of  bearing  that  the  polioe  were  acting 
without  the  authoritr  of  a  magistrate.  At 
the  time  sJtbough  it  appeared,  that  a  slight 
degree  of  blame  for  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  heat  of  an  election  might  be 
imputed*  yet  he  had  determined  upon 
ittetlcrng  no  further  investisation.  But  the 
desire  manifested,  as  well  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Sh«il,  as  of  othersr  induced  him  to 
grant  the  investigation.  He  must  ny. 
howercr«  thdt  the  noble  Marquess  made  at- 
tacks in  that  House  on  those  who  were  ab- 
sence which  w^re  neither  proper  to  take 
pljce  ia  debates  in  chat  House,  nor  consis* 
teut  wi;h  che  character  of  such  an  assembly. 
The  uoble  Marquess  had,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, described  >lr.  Drummood  as  having 
been  guilty  of  **  equirocation "  with  re- 
spect to  some  papers^  and  was  it  right 
that  wicheut  any  ground  for  it»  the 
otfUe  Man^uess  should  do  this? — 
was  ic  consistent  with  the  character  or 
•jTv\i;c  of  che  Hou>e?  The  papers  were 
viissiii^   Lu   cbe   early   part  of  last  year; 


served,  that  at  the  House  had  pfmrittri 
the  second  readioe  of  the  measure  topia 
without  ezplanatioii,  th^  would  pinhiUj 
expect  some  statement  on  the  preaent  oea- 
sion.     The  object  of  the  hill  then  on  thes 
Lordships'  Table,  was  to  render  perpetud 
a  law  that  had  been  temporarily  in  fime 
during  the  last  two  years.     The  bill  had 
been    under    trial,    the    experiment   hid 
proved  successful,  and  he  did  not  hesitste 
to  say,  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  countnr,  if 
it  were  rendered  permanent.     Some  tiae 
ago,  when  inquiries  were  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  expediency  of 
renewing  the  charter  at  the  Bank  of  £ag- 
land,  it  was  ascertained,  that  a  meaiute 
such  as  he  now  desired  to  see  renewed  was 
a  matter  not  only  of  jnstioe  and  expediency 
but  almost  of  necessity.     The   Bank  of 
England  was  acoofdis^ly  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  the  ua^rr  laws,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  after waris  h  was  thoagfat  to  be 
only  just  and  reasoaab^.  that  the  latitude 
afforded  to  the  Bank  ci  England  should  be 
extended   to  all  other  oommeTcial  bodies, 
and  that  they  should  esjor  similar  facilitiei 
in  the  transact!  m  of  bosiness,     A  bill  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons 
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setiTch  was  ;udde  tor  them,  and  letters  which  came  up  to  the  Lords,  and  the  noUe 
w:u^;n  ».>  uany  purties  suppcsed  to  h&ve  Duke  eppcsiie  ^KTHiaded  their  Lord^ipi 
them  :  inii  wbea  vxny  cculii  act  be  fcual,  to  limit  its  cperaxion  to  two  years.  That 
vVvt!C>  ^  ue  sinaces  were  tuxTushied.  bul  had  become  law :  bills  of  eichange 
r^vit.  if^j.  ^i:^t  rsixMcc  :-j  >tr.  Sheil.  !ie  w«se  cisccunted  at  rates  exceeding  five  per 
^u  ivi  ..)..tk.  :l^ar  :j«;  3ccu;  M.ir;  :ess  :3  «xt:':..  and  the  experiment  had  proved  not 
^l%4«LJt^  ^i  iiiu  vciT :  cwua.  V.ai  ^tc^^c  .i*ly  Lirrnless.  but  emisentiy  beneficial; 
4Kr  iMicu  ^vu.^*:  ,'i  i  :"*icr  a  y:ic*";iittrvTi-.  «  ciereiVre  contended  that  it  should  not 
W"  .'Wk^N  ■•:*>  tv^.  iiuvxv.  jf  i*>  3<foic2  Sf  1  saexRire  esacced  and  re-enacted  ham 
it  \tO;*.iiv't*»  nil  It  |*^  Vv:jtp>  ?-•  rht  r:ine  tL>  tirae.  but  that  it  ihould  he  em- 
>  « »v%  ,«%ivi.,  .1  «•:.%.*)  ht  x'«lw»i.  4^fvai  ^Vme  \\^kc  ix  the  permanent  legislataon  of  the 
«-    >«•'^x^^^    \       Siv«k    unrt^r-  <;Ht   NforK    JVCT;rr.     He  said  nothing  of  the  hearing 

«■<'  u>f  .^jcry  isws  upon  the  landed  interest ; 
rht  .-CAccs  cc  xi^  present  measure  was 
nv  r9r>  r."  ^smkM^  a  bar  which  operated  to 
«tw  i.Na£rsT:i^  oc  ibe  meicantije  eommu* 
T«K« .  "W^kcx  t^iey  weat  into  committee, 
tv  sKamI  snrvif  a  ctaa«  extending  the 
onpTttunr.  aT  uie  meaBsx^e  to  ccQateral  secu- 
'^^-'WN  ;iw:i&  hnndsk.  Ejuheqner-bills.  and 
«-'N^-  Tv:^A;.ifjik  aecsriiieiw  were  frequently 
v-^io^w.  •«-  |viiaTar.»v  ibf  psi^oent  of  the 
T^'-.-iiiiKat'*:^  mA»9  c.^'rr.  irhfa  loans  w«« 
:'^S(^<riM*  4  tof  octvvq;  ic  these  aecnrities 
S^.   »r   iKr  r*?wpr.5  srsx  t£  the  law.  the 

«  

<'^  3^v  ^vi.  iilccai      Foeiin^  that  it 
•K'  «^««;«  4<  fW  \,cpsiasiat  tm  tender  all 
^v^»f»i%»  <v  nvinc^^bncTPsreid  ni  pmfcel  as 
^v«imM«  unr.  u  iiftm  the 

tor 
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complete  as  circumstances  permitted,  he 
•hould  certainly  feel  bound  to  submit  to 
the  committee  the  proposition  to  which  he 
alluded;  confidently  believing,  however, 
that  it  would  meet  with  no  opposition.  He 
trustedt  that  their  Lordships  would  not 
deject  to  the  principle  of  the  measure.  He 
trusted,  that  their  Lordships  would  allow 
the  commerce  of  this  great  country  to  look 
in  times  of  need  for  that  assistance  which 
they  could  not  now  obtain. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  ao 
much  object  to  the  measure  itself,  as  to  its 
being  made  perpetual.  His  objection  to 
its  bein^  made  perpetual  was,  that  it  gave 
temptation  for  the  commission  of  a  vast 
number  of  frauds,  many  of  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  consequence  of 
the  intercourse  which  he  had  had  with  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  more  liable 
to  frauds  than  others — he  meant  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  their  families,  who 
had  suffered  considerably  by  the  frauds  to 
which  he  had  referred.  He  was  therefore 
anxious,  that  although  the  bill  should  pass 
in  order  to  relieve  the  public  from  any  op- 
pression upon  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  particular  moment,  yet  he  fell 
that  the  general  profits  of  trade  in  this 
country  could  not  be  expected  to  yield  an 
interest  of  more  than  b  ox  b\  per  cent., 
and  that  they  should  not  hold  out  to  the 
public  the  permanent  expectation  of  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  that,  and  en- 
alue  those  who  had  been  fraudulent  In  in- 
tention, to  carry  that  intention  into  execu- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals to  whom  he  referred.  He  thought, 
that  their  Lordships  therefore  would  guard 
those  persons  from  such  misfortunes  by 
providing  for  that  for  which  it  was  neces- 
sary, that  they  should  provide  at  this  pre- 
sent moment,  and  limit  the  duration  of  the 
bill  to  the  1st  of  January,  1842.  He  would 
move  a  clause  to  that  effect. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  this  bill  was  equal 
to  the  repeal  of  the  old  usury  laws.  By 
the  present  bill,  after  a  bill  at  twelve 
months  became  due,  exorbitant  usury 
might  be  charged.  Unless  some  proviso 
were  introduced  into  the  bill  to  prevent 
this,  young  men  in  the  army,  and  others, 
might  be  induced,  when  the  first  note  was 
expired,  to  give  another  note,  and  be 
robbed  on  that  to  an  exorbitant  extent. 
He  should  move  a  proviso  to  be  added  to 
the  first  clause  to  prevent  interest  being 
paid  oo  notes  at  more  than  five  per  cent. 
lAer  ihe  first  twelve  months  had  expired. 
Wen»  this  proviso  not  added,  cases  df  the 


most  extravagant  nature  would  be  occur- 
ring. He  Imew  that  it  was  usual  for 
money-lenders  to  lend  money  at  very  great 
amounts  of  interest,  and  as  the  bill  now 
stood,  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

First  ckuse  put  and  carried. 

Lord  Wynford  then  moved  his  amend- 
ment as  a  proviso  of  the  first  clause. 

Lord  Ashburton  said,  that  this  was  un- 
doubtedly a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance. He  had  been  of  opinion  for 
many  years,  that  if  they  provided  to  do 
away  with  all  measures  relating  to  the  in- 
terest of  money,  that  money,  like  evexr- 
thing  else,  would  find  its  level  in  the 
market.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  Duke 
in  the  view  he  had  taken  of  the  measure. 
He  should  further  state  as  a  drcumstanoe 
that  should  induce  their  Lordships  to  pause 
on  this  subject,  and  to  give  it  some  con- 
sideration, that  however  desirable  this 
measure  might  be  as  a  theory,  it  was  in  op- 
position to  the  practice  of  every  other  state 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  was  no 
other  country,  either  in  Europe  or  in  the 
new  world,  in  which  there  was  not  re- 
striction by  law  on  usury  except  in  the 
town  of  Hamburgh.  That  example  of  the 
experience  and  practice  of  manlkind  was 
an  authority  against  having  no  restrictions 
on  money-lenders.  If  this  bill  should  pass, 
bills  could  be  discounted  at  any  rate  of  in- 
terest, though  they  had  twelve  months  to 
run.  He  hoped  that  their  Lordships  would 
adopt  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
noUe  Duke,  not  at  once  to  make  this  mea- 
sure perpetual,  but  to  give  it  a  little  fur- 
ther time  of  probation.  That  would  not 
be  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  public,  and 
it  would  enable  the  legislature  before 
coming  to  a  final  decision  to  ascertain  more 
correctly  the  operation  of  the  law  to 
pursue.  He  had  made  inquiries  among 
daases  of  well-informed  people  as  to  what 
had  been  the  effect  of  the  alteration  in  the 
usury  laws.  He  believed  that,  as  to  its 
working,  with  respect  to  this  country,  the 
benefits  had  been  very  much  overrated.  He 
very  much  doubted  that  any  practical  good 
would  arise  from  it.  He  was  convinced 
that  much  increased  confusbn  was  created 
in  the  circulation  of  the  country  by  the  as- 
sistance given  by  the  bank.  He  doubted 
very  much  whether  any  increase  of  capital 
could  be  brought  into  the  market  by  an  in- 
crease of  interest.  His  opinion  was  that 
unfortunate  persons,  and  persons  reduced 
to  great  distress,  would  be  induced  to  give 
great  interest,  if  it  were  allowed.  What- 
ever their  Lordships  might  think  of  the 
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measure,  he  did  not  think  it  would  he  of 
any  considerahle  use,  in  mitigating  the  dis- 
tress which  was  supposed  to  exist.  He  had 
been  informed  by  solicitors  in  town  that 
many  usurious  transactions  had  been  opened 
and  certainly,  were  it  not  for  the  pressure 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  at  that  moment^ 
which  would  make  him  hesitate  in  dis. 
posing  of  this  question  to  say  anything 
which  might  tend  to  produce  inconvenience, 
and  perhaps  injury*— if  it  had  come  before 
the  House  in  quiet  times,  when  the  ques- 
tion could  be  more  safely  discussecC  he 
should  have  moved  that  it  be  sent  to  a 
committee  up  stairs,  and  he  could  produce 
some  information  which  would  surprise 
their  Lordships.  He  was  told  that  very 
extensive  usury  was  obtained,  and  that 
the  greater  facility  of  raising  money  on 
usurious  terms  had  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  improvident  young  men.  For 
these  reasons  his  desire  was,  that  the  mea- 
sure should  be  temporary,  rather  than  per- 
manent. This  would  give  further  time  to 
perfect  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  usury  laws,  leaving  them 
to  others  to  discuss  what  were  the  causes  of 
the  present  state  of  things  in  the  money- 
market  ;  and  leaving  to  the  noble  Viscount 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  consider 
whether  the  Bank  of  England  had  acted 
right  in  the  late  transactions ;  leaving  these 
subjects,  he  would  only  say  that  he  be- 
lieved that  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  com- 
mon sense  and  a  little  of  that  prudence 
which  the  people  of  this  country  always 
applied  to  their  difficulties,  tlie  present  un- 
favourable state  of  affairs  might  be  expected 
speedily  to  right  itself.  He  should  vote 
for  the  motion  of  the  noble  Duke. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  The  effect  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend's  (Lord  Wyn- 
ford's)  amendment,  however,  desirable  in 
his  own  view,  was  perfectly  unattainable. 
The  effect  of  it  would  be,  that  a  party  not 
bringing  his  bill  within  the  circumstances 
allowed  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
amendment,  would  cause  to  be  issued  an 
illegal  instrument.  A  bill  being  a  negoti- 
able security,  who  could  say  which  of  Siose 
presented  to  him  was  legal  ?  So  that  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  not  only  to  vitiate 
those  bills  to  which  it  applied,  but  all 
others.  And  suppose  his  noble  and  learned 
friend's  amendment  were  attainable,  what 
was  it  meant  to  answer  ?  A  party,  at  five 
per  cent.,  has  raised  a  sum  of  money  by 
bilL  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  to 
which  it  is  to  run  he  finds  he  cannot  pay 
ity  not  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  be* 


cause,  from  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money,  it  cannot  be  had  on  the  same  se- 
curity. The  holder  of  the  bill  might  be 
willing  to  trust  him,  but  not  at  the  same 
interest  as  that  at  which  the  money  was 
originally  borrowed.  But  if  he  were  bound 
by  law  to  provide  payment  for  the  bill,  and 
was  precluded  from  raising  it  by  paying  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  to  the  holder,  he 
would  naturally  go  next  door  and  procure 
the  money  at  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  per  cent,, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  bill.  Ex- 
tortion would  be  sometimes  practised  under 
any  system  that  could  be  devised.  The 
only  question  was  how  it  could  be  most  ef- 
fectually restrained.  In  this  town,  and 
in  this  country,  and  in  all  towns  and  in  all 
countries,  there  would  be  found  persons 
who  having  money  were  desirous  to  lend  it 
at  the  highest  interest,  and  others  who 
must  borrow  it  at  all  events.  According 
to  the  law  as  it  stood  by  the  present  bil^ 
the  party  wanting  the  money  was  by  law 
permitted  to  raise  it  at  an  interest  higher 
than  five  per  cent.  If  that  were  not  the 
law,  as  it  was  not  formerly,  what  would  be 
the  effect?  One  man  having  money  to 
lend  and  the  other  wanting  to  borrow  it, 
the  former  must  do  one  of  two  things ; 
either  lend  it  at  an  illegal  interest  and  in- 
demnify himself  by  charging  an  exor- 
bitant one,  or  taking  an  insurance  on  the 
life  of  the  borrower,  in  addition  to  the 
legal  amount  of  interest,  and  charge  him 
with  both.  Therefore,  the  more  illegality 
was  interposed  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  the  more  burthen  was  neces- 
sarily thrown  on  him  who  wanted  money. 
When  bills  at  the  present  legal  rate  of 
interest  were  illegal,  of  course  they  were 
not  heard  of  so  often  as  now  ;  but  he  could 
not  conceive  how  their  being  made  l^al 
aggravated  the  burthen  of  the  borrower 
who  was  relieved  from  all  charge  for  the 
risk  which  was  formerly  run. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  most  de- 
sirous that  the  House  should  not  extend 
this  power  of  discounting  bills  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  the  usual  rate  for  more 
than  two  years,  or  thereabouts.  He  wished 
this  with  a  view  to  put  upon  their  guard 
people  who,  having  money,  are  liable  to 
extortion.  He  had  met  with  instanoea  of 
sufferers  in  this  way,  who  had  been  led  to 
believe,  that  the  profits  of  trade  reached 
the  Ame  per  centage  in  general.  He  said 
two  years,  because  he  thought  that  was 
the  period  for  which  the  measure  miriit 
be  wanted  by  the  state  of  trade  in  wit 
country. 
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Lord  Wynford's  amendment  withdrawn* 

On  the  question^  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's proviso,  limiting  the  duration  of 
the  measure  till  1842,  heing  put, 

The  Marquis  of  Lcmsdowne  said,  he 
thought  that  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
years  afforded  a  better  reason  for  making 
Uiis  a  permanent  law,  than  having  recourse 
Ito  temporary  expedients  from  time  to  time. 
Of  course,  he  should  agree  in  the  noble 
Duke's  proposition,  if  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  could  see  the  necessity  of  put- 
liQg  people  upon  their  guard,  as  to  their 
oWb  interests,  or  teaching  them  the  value 
fiftnoney.  If  money-lenders  were  prevented 
from  lending  money  at  the  market  rate  of 
uiterest  at  the  time,  they  would,  in  con- 
fieouence,  go  all  the  further  in  extortion ; 
ana  thus  the  borrower  would  be  obliged  to 
pay,  not  only  for  the  risk  of  loss,  but  for  all 
the  additional  subtleties  imposed  by  the 
state  of  the  law  upon  the  lender.  He  could 
not  consent  to  the  amendment. 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  pro- 
viso : — Content  69  ;  Not  Content  52 ;  Ma- 
jority 17. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday  June  24,  1839. 

Mnnnrsi.]  BiUi.  Rod  a  fixtt  time  .'^Pkadii^  la 
OMnrt  (Uidki)t  Pubtte  Woiln  (Intand).— RMd  •  Meoad 
ttme  ^.-ExdlBqlMr  of  Fhm  i  Borougb  Courts. 

FMitkms  pntcnted.  By  Sin  C  B.  Vere,  R.  Batman,  T. 
FreeoMatto,  C.  Katghliy,  C.  Burrdl,  O.  Oak,  Lovdt 
Norrafib  StMlqr»  Caftaia  Akt^Bt,  Mmmu,  MHam, 
Blswitt,  Ow,Gote>  Bailty,  dulrtophcr,  R.  PiliMr,  Wod^ 
hooMtttd  MDci,  from  a  great  numbor  of  plaoai,  i^ainit. 
Mdbjr  Man.  V.  Smitli,  and  Phillpi,  fton  two 
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the  ««▼  in  which  a  vote  maKle  in  Parl'o- 
oKot  might  be  applied ;  and  if  hoo.  Gen- 
'.ie^rea  opposite  were  all  agreed  on  thit 
ir^^xent,  it  was  tike  telling  the  House 
:hi:  they  w^aid  decline  the  grant  when  it 
±T  rjnvn    VIS  3XAce  upcQ  koj  other  principle  than 
:ha:  wh!:h  tb>sT  advocated.      But  with  re- 
spect  Z2  die  mere  qsestion  of  leaving  this 
r-izz  i:  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  the 
CcG=cii,  or  cf  the   board  of  the 
:z  d:d  not  appear    to  him,  al- 

^  "     Ti  "ixe  21C-    'j:*z*iA  :t  sis^t  be  ccsvenient  to  them  to 

-.  ^:  .~.<4.i   .Tij::<  ^  ;.!e  ftjix^  rs-    cik 'Jer  diserecces  in  form,   that  there 

-St  J     :  J  i  Jccx.  ".ie   :i'>a=civ.    -nj    i3t  rrcand    cq   which     thcT   were 

j-.=   Lrrt   ::Te3  n-c.    i3d£  3av*ns    si^'.ied  zz  make  my  cbjeccfon  to  a  grant 

■^    :*.z .-::3=*i    :is   :>iu.ccs  X3CU  "^e    ■:r  rairnc  ^icaiico,  md  to  the  schools  of 

Si.-'  r«.'  ^  .:=  ■»:.=  :*-2i*r:-::  t;^  :e  Ki-*ix*c    3^*3.:  Ertiin.   npca  anj  sach   sn^gestioB 

r. .    -■    ^    .   -r— •essa."^    ■_•   ssisr    n.c  tid    is  i^cae  voica  hjii  been  ihrovti  oaL     He 

C^  -.  -.    .  .r*i  .  ^    :  3r:roBsc  :   n  i  r-m-    uotx^L  riiK  i  becier  argnxect  might  hifc 

r  .:=-s  s«.-j-=-        rt«  jc'ecccns    rxar    seea  rused  :a  :i»  ccher  v:ew  of  the  qoes- 

^AL  :%«£:   iMS&a,  jr  vaica  si^c  3e  laksn.    zua :  lac  supccsine  xhxi  dsere  had  been 

:K  C^^tf^tt  MOwcs  x'  Azucaoon.  ?es(da    i   Ccmax:cjse  cf  ue    Prirr  Coancil  spe- 

.'1  X  ^r^sai   jifcjpia.   «aiC3  ^ttuiu  aoc  ^    iia^ly  ipccincec  rcr  rue  parpcae  of  pro- 

■v^  .m  •«•*«:-,:¥  .asoMMiz  liter  rite  oic^    sacn^  ^ucii.ca.  lad  if  liie  ^rant  mide 

.rc«i%  « *  c*2  ^ati  aicsQ  '7ta«  vta  ""^cce*^    i«  ?:ir.iaiiiesi   iid  3eea  pLiced  at  their 

•.■    * »  »i>ec-    ^cre  -»e  >cxau£:K*  e-"'  Je    i!5;:csal.  laii  r'^a.  is  ::  wis  proposed  to 

,^45:.       :    rci.  >!  «•'-.    n^;  -se  voiiie    ».  rar>  :o  :ae  ichccls  and^r  the  ^Ta- 

^^.-w-L-  .0  .'.    ct:  j*!cv.«4  scvn.u  j«   est   n     ico-Oi.  Scc'err.  i:id  z^irj.j'z  iii<:se  beiong- 

•x:    'it:^^  .-.    irc    J^uiTT!,    xvtM    aac  :!i.s    n^  '.-    ".iie   rrnsa   ir.d  Farefga  Society, 

tv^tfs*  ,**-sjik    -,-.    V  :-.*^:.rr'.^u.^   wv  «am«    inii  .c  aw  aet;n  3r:ccaei  rj  En^ke  some 

•  «    «vtf«^    «::  .-2  %cvu.ft  K^  X    ?ijc^^  It    rJdc^Ts   a   '--le  j.scr:cti::i:£i  of  ihe  mooev, 

1^' ->^x>«j  .1    ^  -^.^lx-j     ?uc   utrte  w*;re    uca  ^lao:  u  is   :  "vts  3Cw  Ciaced.  to  be 

■•■.      '^     :-cTs..-,"*    r.  «     J    I  <cyie— out    iccrjcr died  J y  ne  Hcafi  ,:f  Treasury,  he 

ncuc^w     -2i-:   'ait   x.^.c   lave    been    a 
v.erir.ri   i,7ri:a«?nc     I'  n.^'.  hive  been 
-^  J.     ::    "^^er^nc-   ■ :   "  i:se   3encQ«  who 
*-.  -i   ::^:i:cst-i.     •  "^'i    2^7-  icme  power 
.^sr  ::-e  HeTajers  :i    -le  rjaacii :  iheyare 
-'t-,:.^  y^ridiis^rn:  iverx  -^jr:  ind  iheT  are 
:-^\.  ^r>«ci:*  vnj  m  ic^iit*  :j  :he  Estab- 
-sxTx*;  ."■:a:Tj2      3u.    r  f^ia  lea^e  ic  allo- 
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ber  of  hon«  Gentlemen  opposite  had  a 
atrong  and  conscientious  objection  to  an^ 
grant  being  made  which  might  be  disposed 
of  in  procuring  the  education  of  the  people 
of  this  country  on  any  other  principles 
than  those  of  the  Established   Church; 
and  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  set  up  any 
other    ground- work    for    the    arguments 
which  they  had  raised.     But  he  begged, 
io  moving  this  vote,  to  bring  before  the 
House  the  fact,  that  the  ditliculties  now 
started  had  not  now  for  the  first  time  been 
brought  forward ;  but  they  had  occurred 
verv  early  after  the  formation  of  the  two 
aocieUes^  the  National  Society  and  the 
British   and  Foreign  Society,  which  had 
undertaken,  by  the  valuable  aid  which  was 
given  by  Parliament,  to  superintend  the 
wants  of  the  people  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion.     The  British  and   Foreign  School 
Society  had  been  formed  first,  at  the  time 
that  Joseph  Lancaster,  with  great  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  had  undertaken  to 
form  a  school,  from  which  it  appeared  his 
chief  object  was  to  afford  some  education 
to  the  people  at  a  cheap  rate;  but  he 
being  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  those  who  were  joined  with  him  being 
also  members  of  the  same  society  of  Dis- 
senters, it  was  laid  down  as  a  necessary 
condition,  that  all  classes,  of  whatsoever 
sect,  who  should   apply,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools  which  were  at  first 
set   up;     and    accordingly    Protestants, 
Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics,  as  well 
'  as  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 
When  these  institutions  became  generally 
known,  and  their  principles  became  to  be 
explained,  George  3rd  sent  one  hundred 
guineas    for  the    establishment    of    the 
schools,  which  was  afterwards  continued. 
At    their    very    first  establishment,  also, 
several  members  of  the  royal  family  con- 
tributed to  them  also^  and  took  an  interest 
in  their  character  as  well  as  in  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  conducted.     Not  only 
George  3rd  sent  donations,  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  botthe  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Dnks  of  Kent,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Dnke  of  Sussex,  all  took  a  part 
in  favouring  their  formation,  and  at  that 
lime  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  agree- 
maaU  that  in  founding  time  schools  it 
was  desirable  that  all  classes  of  Christians 
I  m  this  eountry  should  be  enabled  to  send 
{  Jkair  chiUnn  to  be  educated  in  the  same 
^Htmiimi  that  tharn  waano  iasaperable 
j  -tliaaiMfm:  tha  growid  of  diflbmce  of 


religious  creed.     But  after  a  time  those 
who  differed  from   this    opinion    set  up 
schools  of  their  own,  under  the  name  of 
the  National  School  Society  ;  and  he  had 
in  his  hand  a  volume  of  the  reports  of  the 
British  and   Foreign  School    Society,   in 
which  there  was  a  correspondence  which 
took  place  soon  after  the  formation  of  that 
society,  relative  to  an  attempted  union  of 
the  two  institutions.     Both  the  societies 
had  branches  at   Canterbury,    in  which 
there  had  been  children  educated  under 
their    respective    regulations,    and     the 
Friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  at  a  general  meeting,  concurred 
in  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable that  they  should  present  their  re- 
spects to  the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese 
to  procure  their  union,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  children  repeating  the  church  cate- 
chism, and  without  their  being  called  upon 
to  attend  any  church  but  that  to  which 
their  friends  were  in  the  habit  of  attending ; 
and  they  requested    his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Kent  to  become  the  medium 
of  communication  with  the  most  reverend 
Prelate.      This  was  in    the  year    1813. 
His  royal  highness  accordingly  wrote  to 
the  Archbishop,  and  stating  his  opinion  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
said,  that  he  might  rely  on  his  most  zea- 
lous exertions,  united  with  those  of  the 
committee  to  promote  the  objects  which 
they  had  so  much  in  view,  blelieving  the 
society  to  be  most  useful  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education  among  the  poor,  which 
he  knew  his  Grace  wished  so  much  to  se- 
cure.    This  was  the  Duke  of  Kent's  ob- 
servations, and  he  himself  established  a 
school  upon  the  same  plan  in  the  regi- 
ment of  which  he  was  colonel.    The  most    ( 
reverend  Prelate  wrote  in   answer,  that    I 
the     diocesan    school     of     Canterbury, 
was    united    with   the   national   institu- 
tion,   and    subject   to    the    same   rules 
which  governed  that  society.  Among  them     i 
was  one  which  required  that  all  children     / 
should  be  instructed  in  the  Liturgy  and  in 
the  catechism  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  he  therefore  humbly  submitted  to  his 
royal  highness,  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  admit 
the  adoption  of  the  Lancasterian  system. 
Frdm  that  time,  therefore,    that    effort 
having  failed,  the  two  societies  had  gone 
on,  each  on  its  own  principles,  but  each 
anxious  for  the  general  advancement  of 
education.    MThat  the  committee  of  Privy 
Council  now  proposed  to  do  was,  to  appW 
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to  those  two  societies  the  greater  part  of 
the  fuDds  which  should  be  voted  ;  but  the 
Privy  Council  would  not  refuse  to  receive 
applications  from  schools  in  any  populous 
or  poor  districts  where  it  might  seem  edu- 
-  cation  was  more  peculiarly  required.  Nei- 
ther would  they  lay  down  as  a  principle 
that  they  would  altogether  exclude  other 
tchools,  or  that  they  would  hold  it  to  be 
a  sufficient  argument  against  giving  aid  to 
other  schools,  which  tended  to  increase 
religion  and  morality,  that  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  or  the  National  School  Society. 
It  was  on  these  grounds,  therefore,  that 
he  asked  for  this  vote.  He  could  say  for 
himself,  as  he  said  the  other  night,  that  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  in  the  education  of 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  generally,  the 
principle  which  would  be  most  likely  to 
obtain  the  support  of  the  greatest  number 
of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  would  be 
the  principle  stated  so  clearly  by  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  School  Society,  that  of 
teaching  the  Scriptures  during  the  week, 
and  allowing  the  children  of  each  denomi- 
nation to  go  to  their  respective  places  of 
worship  on  Sunday.  That  was  the  prin- 
ciple which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
best.  It  was  thought,  by  the  National 
Society,  that  they  could  not  submit  to 
this,  and  what  he  believed  was  really 
wished  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
was,  that  no  scheme  should  be  supported 
by  the  State  unless  it  were  immediately 
connected  with  the  Established  Church — 
that  was  really  their  object.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  noble  fx>rd,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire,  or  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  .Tamworth, 
had  that  view.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  given  him  a  lecture  the  other  evening 
upon  the  danger  of  open  questions ;  and 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  might 
be  those  dangers  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  who  had  had  experience  on  those 
subiects,  had  pointed  out  to  him;  but 
still  there  might  be  a  question  whether,  if 
there  were  any  great  difference  existing  in 
a  party,  it  was  not  as  well  to  avow  it  at 
once,  and  to  say,  **  We  do  hold  different 
opinions,"  instead  of  attempting  by  means 
of  gettin|^  a  vote  on  some  fine  question, 
acme  incidental  matter,  to  conceal  that  a 
very  great  difference  of  opinion  was  pre- 
valent among  them.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
member  for  Dorsetshire,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newark  bad  stated  their 
opiniona  id  debate— and  they  would  neTcr 


be  wanting  in  ability  to  sustain  thoae 
opinons,  or  in  fairness  to  avow  them ;  and 
he  did  conceive  that  the  opinions  they 
stated  were  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  noble  Lord  had  expressed.  There- 
fore, although  it  might  not  be  an  open 
question  on  the  other  side,  he  conceived 
that  the  real  difference  between  them  was, 
whether  they  should  put  the  whole  edu- 
cation of  the  country  into  the  hands  of 
the  Established  Church,  or  admit  that 
liberty  of  education,  what  was  sanctioned 
by  his  late  Majesty,  and  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  which 
certainly  the  present  Ministers  were  dis- 
posed to  think  was  the  only  principle 
upon  which  education  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  question  was  put,  that  30,000/.  be 
granted  by  her  Majesty  for  public  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1839. 
The  question  having  been  put, 
Lord  Mahon  said,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  meet  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  with 
a  direct   negative;  and,  in  so  doing,  he 
should  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary, 
but  for  the  observations  that  had  fallen 
from  the   noble  Lord,  to  explain  that  his 
objection,  and  the  objection  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  his  side  of  the  House,  was  not 
to  a  grant  for  purposes  of  education,  if  it 
were  conducted  on  proper  principles.     He 
should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  offer 
such  an  explanation  as  to  his  own  views, 
or  to  the  views  of  other  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  House,  in  resisting  this  vote, 
but  for  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord; 
for  he  could  not  have  conceived  it  poa- 
sible  that  those  views  could  have  been 
so  utterly  misunderstood,  or  so  unjustly 
misrepresented,  as  they  had  been  by  the 
noble  Lord,  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
Would  the  noble  Lord  put  them  to  the 
proof?    Would  he  consent  to  move  the 
same  vote  as  had  last  year  been  taken,  to 
be  distributed  on  the  same  principles  as 
formerly,  or  for  even  a  much  larger  sum,  if 
its  application  were  to  depend  upon  the 
rules  which  had  governed  its  application 
last  year  ?  He  called  on  the  noble  Lord  to 
put  them  to  that  proof,  and  not  to  forget 
what  had  been  explicitly  stated  by  the  no* 
ble  Lord,  the  Member  for    North  Lan- 
cashire— that  the  main  objection  was  not 
to  the  transfer  of  the  control  over  the  Par* 
liamentary  grant  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  but  that  the 
objection  was  to  the  alteration  of  the  prin- 
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eiple  whicti  was  lo  govern  the  newly-ap- 
poioted  Board.  He  would  sa;  again,  Ibat  if 
the  noble  Lord  were  (o  propose  the  tame, 
or  even  a  larger  grant  than  inatoflast  year, 
it  would  at  once  receive  the  cordial  and 
ntd  J  support  of  every  Member  of  the  Op- 
poaition,  if  it  were  to  be  di.stributed  on  the 
aune  principle.  But,  if  the  noble  Lord 
ironld  not  take  that  course,  and  if  the  vote 
which  he  proposed  were  to  be  regulated  iu 
it> distribution,  by  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  Minute  of  the  3rd  of  June  last— a 
principle  completely  at  variance  with  that 
oflhe  Treasury  Minute  of  August,  1833  — 
tbc  noble  Lord  left  him  no  alternative,  and 
it  became  bis  duty  to  move  a  direct  negative 
to  the  TOte  the  noble  Lord  had  proposed. 
Throughoat  the  whole  debate  of  last 
week,  aspersions,  similar  to  that  just  now 
littered  by  the  noble  Lord,  had  been  cast 
upon  the  zeal  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  in  the  cause 
of  education.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lis- 
Iteard  went  so  faras  to  saj,  thai  the  whole 
of  that  side  of  the  House  was  opposed  to 
all  education  of  the  people  ;  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, a  learned  Judge,  thought  6t  to  pass 
sentence  against  them  on  this  point;  but 
he  gave  judgment  in  a  way  unlike  that  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  give  Judg- 
ment elsewhere — namely,  without  hearing 
or  considering  the  evidence.  Had  those 
hon.  Members  looked  to  the  listsof  endow- 
Buenti  and  subscriptions  for  schools,  eman- 
ating from  Members  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  Honse?  Looking  at  what  was  done 
in  the  cause  of  practical  education  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  around  him,  he  must  say, 
without  meaning  any  disparagement  to 
the  exertions  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  House,  that  his  hon. 
Friends  need  not  shrink  from  the  com- 
parison. These  were,  after  all,  the  real 
and  practical  proofs  of  zeal.  He  looked 
to  acts,  not  professions.  He  respected 
the  man  who  gave  50^.  of  his  money  to 
a  school,  or  spent  several  hours  of  his 
time  in  snperinteoding  it,  much  more 
than  the  man  who  merely  gave  bis  vote  to 
a  vagne  and  viaioaary  Minute  of  the 
Board  of  EdncarioD.  He  remembered  the 
nmark  of  Ronsseau,  that  many  a  man 
will  profiMa  the  moet  geoerona  and  philan- 
thropic views  in  behalf  of  the  Tartan  or 
Thibelians,  or  t  1 1"  it  people,  whom 
it  is  impossibli    m  but  tiiat  the 
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the  streets.  He  (Lord  MahDn)had  not  been 
ible  to  do  much  in  the  cause,  but  he  would 
rield  to  no  man  in  hia  zeal  for  the  intellec- 
tual instruction  and  improvement  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  But  then  be  con- 
sidered it  iodispeusable  that  intellectual 
enlightenment  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  religious  instruction.  If  they  did  not 
combine  the  two,  they  would  do  worse 
than  if  they  left  the  people  uneducated. 
If  thev  gave  a  man  no  education  at  all,  ihey  \ 
left  him  an  ignorant  boor ;  but  if  they  gave 
n  without  religion,  in  many 
ey  made  him  only  a  dex- 
trous knave,  and,  at  all  events,  they  did 
not  fithim  for  the  right  discharge  of  many 
of  the  most  important  perkonal  and  rela- 
tive duties  which  would  devolve  upon  him. 
He  would  read  to  the  House,  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  some  important  statiitici 
by  Mr.  Guerry,  who  stated  "  That,  in  the 
department  of  Finisterre,  only  14  in  100, 
and  in  Morbihan,  only  15  in  100,  of  the 
male  adult  population  could  read  and 
write.  In  three  of  the  departments,  form- 
ing the  ancient  province  of  Berry,  the 
proportion  was  only  13,in  100.  These  were 
precisely  among  the  departments  in  which 
crimes  against  the  person  were  most  rare. 
Crimes  of  property,  too,  were  much  leu 
numerous.  In  Finisterre,  only  one  per- 
son out  of  29,000,  on  an  average,  was 
convicted  of  any  crime  against  the  pe'rsoo  ; 
in  La  Creuse,  only  one  in  37,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  department  Du 
Doubs,  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland, 
which  stood  as  second  on  the  list  of  edu- 
cated departments,  and  where  no  less  than 
73  in  100  could  read  and  write,  one  out 
of  11,000  on  an  average,  was  convicted  of 
crime.  In  the  department  Du  Haut 
Rbin,  in  like  manner,  71  out  of  every  100 
could  read  and  write,  but  one  out  of  every 
7,000  was  convicted  of  crime." 

Was  it  his  intention  lo  deduce,  from 
these  statements,  any  argument  against 
education  in  general?  Certainly  not.  But 
they  showed  that  where  utilitarian  know- 
ledge was  made  the  first  object,  that  where 
religious  knowledge  was  wholly  neglected, 
that  where,  as  in  France,  the  higher  ranka 
were  accustomed  to  entertain  and  ready 
to  express  sceptical  and  irreverent  feelings 
with  regard  to  Christianity,  there  the  seed 
was  evil,  and  no  good  harvest  could  be 
fbund.  Without  religion,  education  was 
rather  an  evil  than  a  benefit ;  and  what 
■ocnrity  was  there  that,  by  this  plan  of  the 
noble  Lord,  leligious  education  would  be 
2  B 
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the  Uaitarians  ?  If  the  permission  were 
granted  to  one,  it  should  be  granted  to 
all ;  and  when  he  considered,  that  this  re- 
gulation apph'ed  not  merely  to  the  nor- 
mal school,  but  to  the  model  school  also, 
that  it  was  designed  for  general  adoption 
in  the  country,  then  he  confessed  his  alarm 
and  apprehension  were  increased,  and  his 
belief,  that  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord 
afforded  no  security  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  had  that  evening 
declared  that  he  believed  the  object  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House  was  to  give  the  Church  the 
tole  and  entire  control  over  public  educa- 
tion. That  doctrine  was  very  far  from  the 
Wish  of  the  ^reat  Conservative  party  in  this 
country.  That  doctrine  was  not  held  by 
any  of  its  leaders  in  this  House.  The  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
bad  not  put  forward  any  such  claim,  and 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  had  expressly  renounced  it.  It 
was  not  fair,  then,  to  impute  such  a  wish 
to  that  side  of  the  House  when  they  ex- 
pressly disavowed  it.  What  they  objected 
to  was  a  plan  for  withdrawing  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Church,  those  schools  which 
contained  the  children  of  her  own  religious 
persuasion.  Nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  than  to  introduce  a  system  for 
preventing  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  from  having  the  superintendence 
of  their  own  schools.  He  had  rather 
anxiously  watched  how  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men of  Roman  Catholic  tenets  had  treated 
this  subject.  He  understood  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin,  and  also  the 
boo.  Member  for  Waterford,  to  say,  that 
they  did  not  think  there  could  be  any 
objection  to  the  clergy  visiting  their  own 
schools,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  placed 
under  a  central  board  composed  of  lay- 
men. [Mr.  O'Connell:  No.]  He  had 
to  understood  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman ;  at  all  events,  that  opinion  was 
certainly  put  forward  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Waterford,  Now,  he  would  quote 
an  aatbority  apon  ihu  point  which 
he  thoaght  would  have  some  weight  with 
the  hoB.  Gentleinen  from  Ireland.  About 
foar  yeara  ago,  a  aelect  committei  on  edo- 
celkm  wat  appoinicd  on   the  n  <^ 

the  boo.    Member  for  Waterfti       Wh^ 

Mt  <  cdi 


the  principal  of  the  Eogtisk  Romaa  Ca* 
tholic  College  at  Rome,  aad  ■BdoBbtedly 
an  acute  and  able  man,  and  to  his  eii- 
dence  he  (Lord  Mahoo),  begg^  to  call 

the  attention  of  the  House,  bmnae  it  wmm 
very  remarkable,  that  whilst  the  Romeo 
Catholic  Merobera  oppoaite  were  caUiny 
out  and  objecting  against  the  cleigy  of 
the  Church  of  England  having  the  super- 
intendence over  the  schools  limited  to  the 
members  of  their  communion,  and  prefer- 
red the  superintendence  of  a  general 
board  of  laymen,  yet  the  system  at  present 
adopted  in  the  Papal  states,  went  to  an 
infinitely  greater  length  than  had  ever 
been  dreamed  of  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  dominions  of  the  Head  c^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  was 
not  a  single  layman  employed  either  in 
the  central  board  or  in  the  rural  schools 
dependent  on  that  board.  Here  was  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Wiseman.  He  «'as 
asked  :  — 

''There  is  a  superintending  board  of  edaca- 
tion  in  the  Roman  states,  is  there  not?'*— An- 
swer. '*  There  is  the  congregatioD,  as  it  is 
called,  appointed  to  superintend  the  system  of 
education  throughout  the  states.*'  **  Are  there 
any  laymen  upon  that?" —Answer.  "The 
congregalion  is  composed  entirely  of  eccleii- 
astics.**  "  Must  the  schoolmaster  necessarily 
be  a  clergyman?" — Answer,  "I  am  not 
aware  of  any  law  requiring  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  know  of  any  instance  to  the  contrary 
in  rural  schools." — ''  By  whom  are  the  schools 
for  females  generally  conducted  ?'* —  Answer. 
"  In  every  village  there  are  generally  two  ma- 
trons, supplied  by  a  sort  of  semi-religious 
order  in  Rome,  called  the  Maestre  Pie,  who 
have  a  house  in  Rome  from  which  they  are 
sent  out  to  the  respective  villages." 

Now,  he  really  thought,  that  thia 
fact  ought  to  show  hon.  Members  opposite, 
that  those  on  his  side  of  the  House  were 
not  80  unreasonable  in  the  principle  they 
advocated.  But  it  had  been  said,  that 
the  results  of  the  system  pursued  in  other 
continental  countries  were  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  Government  scheme.  He 
did  not  think  th.it  the  assertion  of  the 
successful  results  of  the  mixed  system  of 
education  had  been  made  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  In  Prussia,  the 
"""•*•»  *f  joint  education  had  been  tried  in 
—     -    -istrictSyand  had  been  found  to  fail 

**liefed,  that  under  the  system 
— i  upon  throughout  that  country, 

-  wit  a  single  school  that  was  not: 
-  -vion  with  some  church  or  other.^ 

erlaod,  it  was  true  that  the  es^ 
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tablabnent  of  M.  de  Fdleoberg.  at  Hof- 


vtU  cccDbioed  tvkhu  refieioui  penaa- 


**  I  confess  it  i*  a  qocstion  I  never  asked, 
because  I  am  in  the  habit  of  dissociating  n- 


tiocs,  wiib^ul  di£BcaliT  or  dissecsioos,  as   ^°/""  ^^  ^^«  •^'^  ^^^  ^f  investigaiioB  m» 

ht .  L:r:;  Maha=)  coa^d  icuch,  from  bar-  ^^^^^7* ^PliT'c  J;*^*'^*"^  ihronghibt 
.'..,.  i_  I  -.L  _.  ^^'^  O'  pnblic  instruction  of  the  canton  of 
n^  i«:re  cxiaaned  that  school  vitb  great  T>.nrp>Tia,  which  I  hare  now  before  »e,  ud 
a!l€cijc«.  in  excessive  years;  bot  that  l  do  not  see,  from  beginning  to  end,  anjicb 
atbool  wm  a  special  oce,  edocating  jonug  ference  to  the  religioos  opinions  either  of  chfl- 
penoBS»  isoc  horn   SviixerUDd  ooU,  bat  j  dren  or  parents.'* 

Itm  CTenr  pm  of  Ea">pe  anj  notj  In  that  last  point,  howerer.  Dr.  Bowriag 
9dapetd,  Boc  indeed  racended,  for  general  ^j,  ^h^Hy  mistaken  a*  to  the  fact,  for  lie 
— aiM   ihrw^rst   ary  country.     He    (Lord  Mahon)  afierirards  called  his  attea. 

tgmdsd,  -.beceror?,  ibai  that   instance   ^j^  ^^  ^^^  53^^  article  of  that  fctt  law. 

;    by     »3    a^^itts   apptcable    to    the    i^  j,  enacted, 
pcoccsei   rr^us*    nei'^r    did    it    bear. 
aoT  laxo;^  t^  lie  sciicci*  ia  o^ber  parts'      *^  Pareou  who  are  prerented  by  the  great 
«'Swc»fr"^«d.  wi-ii  r»oect  to  which  be    <i«:^a«»  of  iheir  residence,  or  by  the  inace«. 

wi»&ed  :-  i r-ct  lie  i::W:>:-  c<iz^  Ho«$e  *:::*  «^,  °!.  ^*  l!^^^\/''l^.  ^^'^  *^' 
_  .  .  .  ciirircn  isio  ibe  school  of  that  relieioos  ncr- 

toi3.:n- :4-t  :f  :-  e-.ie.r:e  Mf =a  «-    ^^-^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,^^-^  pj^  ^^  nbidTi.'*. 

fcr-  Je  ^  :JiJi;i.:f-.  i:  »1C3  m  Cid  al-  cr-.lsed.  may  receire  from  the  commisaioneif 
reacy  i.,uced— :e  ax-ria:  :«te  eT-desce  of  of  edoeation  the  permission  of  sending  thdr 
Dt.  Bcrvra^.  Dr.  Bo  vrri^  was  exaasined  cnildnen  to  a  school  nearer  to  their  residence, 
as  9  :3e  scioe  Cf  ed  icicoa  in  Switxer- :  "f  belonging  to  the  other  leligioos  persaa* 
IshkL  and  a  aeVf  frxned  cede  ?cr  Lhe '  ***^  =  ^°  granting  that  permission,  the  com- 
scocc^s  in  :«  .-xiccti  cf  Tb  ir-iTii  was  i  f*'!!*'?^!  »<>  ^^  «re  the  school  be  not 
pcqii'jOM^  »  «ii.ca  3XiXCi^  iflapcr.iace  and  ■ 

vaiue  se^'De^  :\^  S*  i::ici}<d.  Tbe  Cca-  |  Tbb  article  eridently  shows  in  the  can- 
MtCttfe  jai  n..!<«i  Pr  ?«.^^r-.3^  xs  u  how  too  of  TbargOTia  a  general  system  of  pro- 
^r  vie  ?*-:c:^^c:iii&s  rid  R^ic^ii  scs  w^sre  <iIbit>oa,  or,  at  least,  discoaragement,  of 
«itici:-^i  :i  .X  suK  sdsvxlj^  Pie  Chair-  Processants  and  Rooaa  Catholics  being 
3iaa  i^^  i..n.  {  «daca:ed  ia  the  same  school,  allowing  only 

*  X^  jw  r^Ae«anw>  ana  aacas  ec».  ■  ?*^-«i"  exceptions  on  accoont  of  ti- 
.waa  iu^it^y  :o«exiwr:  *  jw >iugrous  :fflsc«-  •««««;  On  the  whole,  he  (I«rd  Mahon) 
aou  it»nn  .i.^«ui«r  ^iia  .a.«iieci'xu  "  •  ^•^f  ^f  op  i  a  ion.  that  whether  regard  was 

4  ^_^  '  bad  cc  "Jse  sciie  and  condition  of  tbinsi 

2C  2caie.  cr  :d  :he  system   of  education 


"  t  *  ■H.tier  juvvoinoo  c  Tnu    n  >wj---r-  ::racr  sed   a;?nMd.   there  wonld   be  foond 

^Ki  »  it**r.^.,  ^  ^o>  *  K.K  -.^.K-P*!:.  x>:>i(?i«  ^.  reasc,!  10  distrust  the  proposal  now 

vu.v^:<  .  ;..»,*^i,M  VV^t^iiK^.i^jK-?*.  uHi  f'*  *■'*■  C-eaJontion  of  Parliament.     If, 

cv>u«    isiv    •-«.»  :v.  V  ".'*«.>.•  ■♦  ^K-T  cvo  ?^  ithfo.   be  was  jskfd    in  what  manner  be 

■.^vxo  ..s.'' wu,;'.>.^  i^x.  ^i.s^tf  t  ;;*^M >:».♦*!. o.T.  v'^caibi '..^c  Hacoodl  edncaiioo  ought  to 

jK«%r  i.  i  A*.vv^.^.,.   iviKx',;  vii-^M.^s  ,»  X.    ^  Sj  o>:nv:nc?<»i  :a  th'S  couotrr — if  he  was 

^«*vv5^  >kn*^  '^  v>^-   X.  -  v«>  ,v.^  .1!*  i.-  jHf  j*i-c  ICC  iner«'¥  ::  coini  out  the  defecU  in 

t.*-*^  wv  .K..  .-•  i.  ^^  $*$:^^Ti ::  :*  prr^'^d,  but  also  to  show 

i<c   /.  .s>i    X.X.VSI     >«Ai4   ..H:\r   -uc   .je  ^*   -"**?  7u  "rise  e^acat ion  cooSd  be  con- 

C%iv*»ii^  ;^vM^  vSi  .c  '.>    >v>«--.t^  — *  -<ic^  ^>a  sarW  aad  proper  principles,  he 

«cui«2  joaswer  by  p^toting  to  the  immense 
!t«^»fvii«nne>i:s  wh;cb  had  taken  place  in 

Vx-  V    .V.  .,. .;    s  ...\^.v    '  V^  >^.Kv^^  "^  '*^"*  "^"^  *''^'^  "^^^  ojmmetscement  of  this 

^Sv^  x\-x*N  .. >    "^vxvx v*^    vxxxx  -^s^-f^-   aad   esueciiiKy   wuhin  the   last 

\V<   X  ^%vv  *\xx«»  X  .v*v.x    x»*v*    V  v\^.    o  -^^^x*  ^iMTSx  t^MxHi^  the  exertions  of  the 

nX:-^.    «Vs.  n^s.'  ^^^*«.^.,    sx  ,xv)».,>>.-^.   s^  ^^vow»to   and   the   Brtish   and    Foreign 

,SH.Mi  "^Vnx  -.>xx  v.^   *x** '^    X    N    >,.»c  Si>NMk  ^K^vde*.     Ldoking  to  the  rcsoTts 

.xs*.*^x..     V.        v.^   ..  .^H^       ,  .,^  ^^^   •  :tKa  and  «h«r  coantriea— looking 

X,.    V   xx     ...^v  V  ,    .    X    ,.,.^^   ^,..  ^,  ^                                         ^^     J^ 

"^  c«    -^v^naaa   aidbrences    la   thia   cooo* 

\.  *.    nx     V    xrs*.*,;.^v   .x>i«x*^    ^  »%,  W    «i«ic    say«  ii  appeawA  to   him 

>     ^        \       \       X^^^>v      <"       ^<0«     .^MMMta^  ;4bai     :JhS       i^lSWin '    mhit^     Km»    wnmi.ait 


Aai   :^    MMi    which  hot  ptoouied 
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fore  been  pursued.     He  wished  the  Na- 
tional  School   Society  to  continue  in  its 
career  of  extension  and  affording  educa- 
tion to  the  people  with  the  same  amount 
of  assistance  as  at  present  from  the  Go- 
vernment.     He  wished   the   British  and 
Foreign   School  Society  to  continue  its 
<»reer,  receiving  the  same  assistance.     In 
both  cases  he  should  rejoice  to  see  an  ex- 
tension  of  the  parliamentary  grant.     He 
rejoiced  to  know  how  many  hundred  thou- 
sand children  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  received  instruction  in  the  schools 
pf  the  National  Society.     He  hoped  to  see 
that  number  still  further  increasing.     He 
rejoiced   also  to  know  that  a  very  great 
aamber  of  the  children  of  Dissenters  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society's  schools,  and  were 
thus  partakers  of  the  parliamentary  grant. 
80  far  from  repining  at  this,   it  was  his 
hope  that  these  schools  might  receive  the 
confidence  of  still  greater  numbers  of  the 
various  denominations  of  Dissenters,  and 
admit  them  within  its  walls  upon  its  pre- 
sent principle.     Taking  the  two  societies 
together,  he    must  say,  that    under  the 
present    circumstances    of    the  country, 
•uch    a    course     was     best     calculated 
for  the  developement  of  practical    edu- 
cation   throughout    this     country.      In- 
deed, the  only  difficulty    which  encum- 
bered this  question  was  then  put  forth  in 
the  second  minute  of  the  third  of  June — 
namely,   with    respect  to    the  poor  dis- 
tricts, in    which  there    were    no  contri- 
butions from  private  sources,  and,  conse- 
quently, noshare  in  the  proportional  grants, 
from  the  Treasury,  and  which,  therefore, 
remained  destitute  of  education.     He  ad- 
mitted  that    such    cases    occurred,    and 
he  also  admitted,   that  they  ought  to  be 
provided   for.      But    could    anything  be 
easier  than  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this 
defect  without  departing  from  the  existing 
system  ?     Let  grants  be  made  to  the  Na- 
tional and  British  and   Foreign  Societies, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  assist 
districts  from  which  there  came  no  local 
contributions,  or  let  the  Government  it- 
self grant  that   aid,  only  guarding,  by 
previously  fixing  the  proportions,  against 
favour     being     unduly    shown    to    any 
sectarian    body.      To    an    extension    of 
the  g^ant  for    such    a  purpose,  he  was 
safe  all  on  his  side  of  the  House  would 
■m,.  the     fullest    and     most     cordial 
■ii|ng|ijU  to  the   exercise   of  dis- 

creoMi,  tie  had  no  confidencey  that  under 


the  proposed  system,  the  board  would  dis* 
pense  the  funds  with  discretion :  he  con- 
tended, that  the  system  ought  to  be 
guarded  by  fixed  and  certain  proportions, 
so  as  to  put  the  present  or  successive  Go- 
vernment beyond  the  suspicion  of  undue 
partiality.  He  asked  for  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  minute  of 
August,  1832,  and  must  inquire  why  that 
principle  had  been  departed  from  ?  Those 
principles  might  not  look  as  well  on  paper 
as  the  proposition  for  a  central  board,  but 
they  would  work  infinitely  better.  The 
object  was,  not  to  produce  a  paper 
plan,  or  merely  to  please  the  eyes 
of  theorists  and  philosophers.  The  great 
fault  which  ran  through  modern  le- 
gislation was,  that  Parliament  was  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  apply  uniformity 
and  centralization  to  circumstances  essen- 
tially distinct,  in  attempting  to  apply  the 
same  franchise  and  regulation  to  different 
states  of  society — the  same  principle 
to  small  hamlets  as  to  large  populous 
cities;  to  the  sheep-walks  of  Northumber- 
land as  to  the  factories  at  Manchester. 
The  real  question  now  for  consideration 
wasy  how  to  rear  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  in  right  principles,  and  inculcate 
a  knowledge  of  religion,  and  the  practice 
of  virtue.  The  proposed  system,  how- 
ever well  it  might  sound  in  theory, 
afforded  no  security  that  in  practice  it 
would  produce  these  results.  He  fully 
admitted,  that*  in  considering  any  sys- 
tem of  education,  the  Church  had  no 
right  to  claim  the  superintendence  over 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  Dis- 
senters. On  the  other  hand,  he  claimed 
with  equal  firmness,  that  the  Church| 
which  of  late  years  had  made  such  me- 
ritorious exertions  in  the  furtherance  of 
education,  should  not  be  slighted  or  set 
aside  from  its  own  schools  by  any  new 
project  propounded  to  Parliament.  The 
opponents  of  the  proposed  scheme, 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  joined 
most  heartily  in  the  demand  for  in- 
tellectual light ;  they  had  no  fear  for 
the  citadel  of  truth,  unless  the  enem^, 
like  the  Gauls  of  old,  could  surprise  it  m 
the  dark — 

**       ■  Arceinque  tenehant 
Defensi  tenebris  et  dono  noctis  opacs.** 

But  then  they  had  a  right  to  ask  that  the 
State  should  not  hang  out  false  lights— 
that  it  should  not,  like  the  coastmen  of 
Cornwall;  in  former  days,  place  its  lights  < 
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■bcajf  asc  rsKks&Ddff — l-ebti  that,  in-  |  "Contnri«ris«, certain LacidiceaDf  and l■k^ 
sft»-^  c'  ^'  ■«-'  ibe  »^n<ierrr  to  bis  |  *a^  peraoni  ihink  they  maj  acconmodtic 
kii-r  «-^^  :r  Tlobew:^-«i»dde5lroT  >inis  of  religion  by  middle  ways,  and  ukiag 
,  , .  -        ■     -        v    u  t    .-^'    ■  P*^  of  both,  and  wiity  recoDcilemeots,  as  it 

k  *=.     .-  :^i:  rr«::ue  !.^  ^^''^^,  "^  '  'beT  mould  make  an  .rbitrement  betweeo  God 

•»;-!    '«   OSVL-.VI   rroTT.  »•  ^«*^««    and    man There   arc   also    two   Mse 

tjiK  Sir  Si£.frKT«rc  »-?c  *i  be  anorded  to  peaces  or  unities — the  one  when  the  peace  ii 
tae  9KCMS :  ".'^'ij  *  -*-  '^  •^-^  -^  promoters  rounded  bnt  npon  aa  implicit  ignorance,  for 
cr  Vbs  iciif-ir*?-  ".ii:  ".••fy  hii  coofctisdcd  ail  colours  will  agree  in  the  dark;  the  oriKr 
•-mt*  "h  n^r^  "Vj*  w''*  e>^-  -*i"t  •^■c'V-t  •     «beri  it  is  pieced  op  upon  a  direct  ad 


tt  new  LI  z*?»s:"Me  :Vi>?i.-x:ce  a:ii  tTrilv 

• 


ie««»:      T  *-rrr.  tro  r:  wisc.te  3c::s»r    isccrrora^e 


c:  ccrtraries  in  {nndamental  points.  For  traik 
zi  falsehood  in  such  things  are  like  the  ifoa 
r-d  claj  in  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar*! 
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jection.     He  felt  the  force  of  these  objec- 
tions, and  he  had  stated  them  both  in  pub- 
licr  and  private.     That  plan,  however,  had 
heea  altered,  to  obviate  the  objections  that 
liad  been  urged  against  it.   The  noble  Lord 
seemed  to  think  that  the  present  plan  was 
open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  former 
cuie;  but  he  (Mr.  Boines)  denied  this  to  be 
'the  case.     He  would  ask  whether  it  was 
not  a  part  of  the  original  plan  that  a  chap- 
i  lain   of  the  Establishment  should  be  ap- 
poirnted  to  the  normal  school,  and  whether 
8  second  minister  of  the  Dissenting  deno- 
mination was  not  also  to  attend  to  give 
hnrtmction,  and  in  addition  to  this,  that 
they  might  have  the  adherence  of  a  clergy- 
I     mm  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  to 
I     the  school,  who  must  be  introduced  as  a  part 
\     of  the  system  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
I     this  plan  into  effect  ?    In  the  modified  plan 
there  was  nothing  of  this  kind  introduced. 
In  the  first  plan  such  an  arrangement  was 
proposed  as  to  allow  two  or  even  three  ver- 
I    nont  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  used  in  the 
'    ichools ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
to  be  allowed  in  the  present  plan.   It  might 
'    be  said,  however,  that  Ministers  had  re- 
served to  themselves  the  power  of  reviving 
any  portion  of  their  former  plan  ;  but  had 
not  the  country  and  the  House  also  re- 
served to  themselves  the  power  of  putting 
an  end  to  it  if  such  an  attempt  were  made  ? 
The  Guveniment  said,  that  in  deference  to 
public  opinion  they  would  alter  the  plan : 
-  was  it  not  clear  that  the  Government  was 
I  responsible  to  public  opinion  if  they  at- 
I*  tempted  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect  as 
I  originally  proposed  by  any  indirect  mode  ? 
Hon.    Gentlemen   opposite   asserted,   that 
Ministers  would  revive  the  plan ;  but  were 
there  no  means  by  which  the  people  could 
raise  their  voice  to  prevent  them  doine  so, 
even  if  that  House  should  not  be  sitting? 
1       He  would,  however,  venture  to  say,  that 
any  Minister  of  the  Crown  who   should 
dare  to  carry,  when  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, any  obnoxious  scheme  into  effect, 
in  the  face  of  such  opposition  to  public 
Opinion,  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  that  he  incurr^,  and  of  the 
hazard  that  he  ran.     The  parts   of  the 
/  former  plan  which  they  had  retained  he 
,   thought  were  most  desirable,  namely,  that 
/   there  should  not  be  a  grant  of  public  money 
I    fur  any  school   without   the  Government 
i    having  the  right  of  inspection,  and  also 
/    that  no  money  should  be  laid  out  without 
due  responsibility   being    incurred   some- 
wlicre  for  its  proper  employment.    This 
put  of  Umb  pitta  he  fully  approved  of,  and 


he  thought  that  it  placed   any  grant  of 
money  for  education  on  a  proper  footing". 
He  had  heard  with  great  pain  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
express  some  doubts  as  to  the  integrity  and 
honour  of  those  to  whom  the  expenditure 
of  this  money  would  be  intrusted.     The 
noble   Lord    had    long  acted   with   those 
Gentlemen,  and  it  was  with  great  astonish, 
ment  that  he  had  heard  such  imputations 
thrown  out  so  unnecessarily  and  so  un- 
justifiabty.      He  recollected   the    charges 
that  were  made  against  the  noble  Lord 
when  he  introduced  his  plan  of  education 
into  Ireland,  which  the  House  was*  told 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  Popery  in  that  country* 
and  the  first  step  to  render  it  the  established 
religion  of  the  empire.  He  recollected  how 
the  noble  Lord  had  met  these  accusations, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  present  Ministers 
would  manifest  the  same  courage  as  wan 
then   exhibited  by  the  noble   Lord,  and 
would  persist  in  their  own  scheme  of  edu- 
cation.    It  had  been  stated  that  the  adop«> 
tion  of  this  system  would   endanger  the 
religious  establishment.     Now  he  thought 
that  the  Dissenters  did  complain,  that  all 
the  members  of  the   Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  Education  were  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  that  they 
had  no  control  whatever  there ;  how,  then, 
the  construction  of  this  committee  could  be 
dangerous  to  the  Church  he  confessed  that 
he  could  not  understand.    He  thought  that 
it  would  have  been  objectionable  to  Dis- 
senters if  the  ministers  of  the  Establish- 
ment had  acted  as  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, for  it  would  have  led  to  complaints 
and  dissatisfaction  whenever  the  applica- 
tions of  Dissenters  or  of  the  ministers  of 
their  respective  denominations,  placed  be- 
fore the  Board  had  been  refused.     With 
regard  to  the  petitions  that  had  been  pre- 
sented, and  more  particularly  the  petitions 
from  the  Wesley  an   Methodists,  most  of 
them  were  directed  against  the  original 
plan,  and  not  to  the  one  that  was  now  be- 
fore Parliament ;  and  if  the  parties  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  alterations  that 
had  been  made,  they  would  find  that  the 
grounds  of  most  of  their  objections  had 
been   removed.     Most  of  these  petitions 
against  the  plan  that  had  been  abandoned 
emanated  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
and   if  there  were  very  large  bodies  of 
Methodists  who  had  petitioned  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  were  also  large  numbers  of  Dis- 
senters who  had  refrained  from  petition- 
ing.   .Since  the  plan  had  been  modified. 
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:    lie  was  satisfied  that  the  reasons  of  most 
I    of  their  objections   had  ceased    to  exist, 
and    he    sincerely    hoped    that    a    strong 
feeling  had  grown   up  in   favour  of  the 
j     plan  promulgated  by  Ministers.   A  petition 
j     had  been  presented  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
I      posed  scheme  from  the  representatives  of 
the  Independents,   the  Presbyterians,  and 
the  Baptists  in  the  metropolis.     This  peti. 
tion  expressed  a  decided  approbation  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
The  petitioners,  after  stating  their  regret 
at  the  destitution  both  of  secular  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  that  prevailed  amongst 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  said, 
that  they  were  satisfied  that  no  voluntary 
association  could  successfully  grapple  with 
the  evil.     After  alluding  and  replying  in 
very  forcible  language  to  the  unjustifiable 
claim  put  forth  by  the  clergy  to  the  exclu- 
sive  control   over    the   education    of    the 
poorer  classes,  the  petitioners  said : — "  That 
your  petitioners  feel  the  deepest  gratitude 
for  the  expression  of  her  Majesty's  most 
gracious  wish,  that  the  youth  of  this  king- 
dom should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and 
the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected; 
whilst  they  pray  the  House  to  sanction  the 
grants  of  public  money,  under  a  proper 
system  of  lay  inspection  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  committee  of  Privy  Council." 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters in  this  country,  namely,  the  repre- 
sentatives or  delegates  of  the  Dissenters  in 
London^  and  he  believed,  that  the  Dissen- 
ters in  the  country  generally  concurred  in 
the  same  opinion.     He  felt  convinced,  that 
the  change  which  had  been  made,  had  ren- 
dered the  plan  acceptable  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  thought,  that  it  was  a 
matterofessentialiraportance,  that  the  House 
should  not  oppose  it.   The  present  Govern- 
ment was  the  first  to  introduce  any  system  of 
national  education  into  this  country,  and 
he  thought  that  they  deserved  great  credit 
for  having  resisted  the  prejudices  that  pre- 
vailed on  this  subject,  and  above  all  the 
religious  prejudices,  which  were  often  the 
strongest.     The  Government  had  now  got 
rid  of  the  reproach  of  wishing  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance.     He  did  not  know  a 
more  important  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  than  to  instruct  the  people. 
From  the  sincerest  desire  for  the  promotion 
of  education,  and  from  the  anxious  wish 
that  it  should  not  be  in  any  way  sectarian, 
but  that  all  classes  should  have  free  access 
to  useful  knowledge,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  sanction  the  plan  of  her  Majesty's 


Ministers — with  these  feelings,  and  being 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  thia 
plan  was  as  little  open  to  objection  as  any 
that  could  be  devised,  he  should  give  the 
proposition  his  support.  The  outcry  that 
had  been  raised  against  it  was  nothing 
more  than  another  attempt  to  raise  the  cry 
of  no  popery^  which  he  was  happy  to  find 
had  been  put  an  end  to,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  They  had  been  told  that 
toleration  had  gone  far  enough,  and  that 
the  time  had  come  when  they  must  make 
a  stand ;  he  hoped  that  the  stand  would 
not  be  made  against  the  general  diffusion 
of  education.  He  trusted,  that  the  House 
would  not  oppose  the  first  scheme  of  na- 
tional education  that  had  been  proposed  by 
a  government.  He  should  give  it  every 
support  in  his  power,  and  should  regard 
with  indulgence  any  faults  which  might 
be  found  to  have  crept  into  the  Govern- 
ment scheme. 

Lord  Teignmouth  had  listened  with  the 
utmost  astonishment  to  the  tone  which  had 
been  adopted  by  some  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, considering  the  extraordinary  con- 
cordance of  opinion  which  prevailed  as  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  making  religious 
instruction  form  an  essential  portion  of  any 
system  of  education  provided  by  the  State. 
He  was  almost  led  to  believe,  that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  gone  the  length  of 
propounding  in  that  House,  what  he  would 
not  have  attempted  to  assert  anywhere  else 
— the  doctrine  of  a  genem!  Christianity, 
abstracted  from  distinct  and  peculiar  tenets- 
He  must  for  one,  protest  against  the  very 
pernicious  powers  in  this  respect,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  intrust  to  the  committee 
of  Privy  Council.  He  had  listened  with 
attention  to  the  deprecatOly  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  but 
it  had  not  in  the  smallest  degree  altered 
his  conviction  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment, from  the  moment  when  it  first  came 
into  power,  had  evinced  a  continued  and 
uninterrupted  hostility  to  the  Church  of 
England,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have 
broken  out  into  overt  acts  in  other  in* 
stances  besides  that  of  the  appropriation 
clause,  but  for  the  constant,  vigilant,  and 
combined  exertions  of  their  opponents. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  had  spoken  of 
certain  bodies  of  Dissenters,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Wesleyans ;  but  he  would  beg  to 
remind  the  hon.  Member,  that  the  Wes- 
leyans were  as  numerous  as  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  Dissenters,  with  whom 
they  might  be  considered,  in  Parliamentary 
parlance,   to  have  '*  paired  kjSl'  on  thu 
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quntion.  He  had  been  quite  BRtonuilied 
on  a  former  evening  to  hear  tbe  hon.  Gen. 
tleman  the  Member  fur  Liskeard  arguing 
in  defence  of  a  system  of  exclusive  secular 
educatioD.  It  was  utterly  monstrous  to 
dunk  of  such  a  doctrine  being  put  forward 
n  an  enlightened  age.  The  instance  to 
which  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred, 
at  indiriduaU  bred  to  ihe  law  and  other 
profeisionB,  not  having  religious  ioatruction 
nixed  up  with  iheir  professional  education, 
was  not  at  all  a  case  in  point,  inasmuch  as 
■loh  pemni  were  of  course  supposed  to 
s  been  grounded  in  religion  before  they 
.  oted  themselves  to  professional  pursuits. 
To  him  it  appeared,  that  ihe  schooli  of  tbe 
National  Society  had  a  much  higher  claim 
on  the  contidcralion  of  the  State,  than  the 
■choola  connected  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society.  As  a  conscientious  be- 
liever in  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  must  object  to  an; 
gjuem  of  education  in  which  they  were 
not  enforced;  and,  on  the  same  ground, 
he  must  also  hold,  that  every  religious 
syttem  which  was  not  conformable  to  them 
must  be  more  or  less  false.  If  they 
looLed  at  the  question  in  a  statistical 
point  of  view,  they  would  find,  that  tbe 
Church  of  England  was  six  times  more 
numerous  than  all  the  Dissenters  in  this 
country,  including  the  Wesleyan  Metho. 
di<tfl,  and  twelve  times  niore  numerous, 
excluding  the  Wesleyans.  It  was  well 
knovn  to  every  clergyman,  that  if  en  ap- 
proved system  of  luaoagement  weie  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  of  Ihe  national 
■ocietj,  the  Dissenters  generally  would  be 
very  willing  to  send  their  children  to  those 
schools ;  and  Mr.  Tuppa,  the  Secretary  to 
the  central  Board  of  Education,  bad  de- 
clared his  opinion,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Dissenting  population  had  no 
religious  scruples  to  prevent  them  from 
■ending  their  children  to  schools  where  the 
religious  instruction  was  conformuble  to 
the  riles  of  tbe  Church  of  England.  He 
(Lord  Teignmouth)  appealed  tohon.  Mem- 
bers ai  men  of  teoie  and  candour  whether 
GOtuideriug  thew  facta,  he  was  not  led  to 
thii  condiuian — that  he  could  not  conici- 
endousl^r  give  hii  support  to  any  religious 
instruction  but  that  of  the  Church  of  Ens* 
Ind.  God  forlud,  that  he  for  one  shoiJd 
declare,  the  Kriptund  education  which  was 
Bonunuoiouied  h'  *•—  **—•■'-*•  end  Foreign 
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and,  in  connexion  with,  the  Hibemia* 
Society  in  Ireland,  had  been  more  or  lea 
instrumental  in  the  distribution  of  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  amongst  no  fewer  than 
38,000  Roman  Catholics.  But  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  stxte  his  conviction  that  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  did  not 
do  [that  which  It  should  do  for  tbe  due 
distribution  of  its  grants.  He  considered, 
that  the  very  worst  feature  of  the  plan, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  Government,  was  retained — he  alluded 
to  that  portion  of  ^it  which  gave  grants  to 
the  clergymen  of  different  religious  permit 
sions }  and  in  truth  he  did  not  perceive, 
that  there  was  anything  to  prevent  tbe 
Government  from  reverting  to  their  old 
scheme,  which  he  treated  as  a  constant 
quantity.  He  saw  no  security  against  the  \ 
introduction  of  Socinian  and  Unitarian  '- 
versions  oftbe  Scriptures  into  these  Bchools.  ^ 
When  her  Majesty's  Government  talked  of 
introducing  a  system  of  general  religious 
instruction  into  these  schools,  he  appealed 
to  hon.  Members,  as  men  of  sense  and  dis- 
cretion, whether,  that  would  not  naturally 
lead  to  s  system  of  universal  sectarianism  t  ' 
This  was  no  metephydcHl  abstraction. 
When  they  should  have  stripped  it  of  the 
flattering  colours  in  which  tbeir  fancy 
might  have  invested  it,  they  would  find  it 
a  crawling,  obsequious,  serpent-like,  and 
by  no  means  unvenomed  thing,  varyinj; 
its  hues  like  the  chameleon,  now  presenting 
a  most  pious  and  evangelical  aspect,  now 
assuming  tbe  appearance  of  dissent,  now 
strictly  orthodox,  and  again  glittering  in 
all  the  splendour  of  a  more  gorgeous  ritual. 
It  was  his  convictian,  that  the  Government 
must  back  out  of  this  scheme  just  as  upon 
most  former  occasions.  The  conclusion  of 
llie  second  minute  of  Council  stated,  that 
"  a  portion  of  the  grant  should  be  applied 
to  tlie  purposes  of  inspection,  and  of  ascer- 
taining completely  the  state  of  education  in 
England  and  Wales."  They  would  find  it 
vain  to  attempt  to  struggle  with  the  diffia 
culties  which  they  would  need  in  attempt. 
ing  to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect  ;  and 
what  would  they  then  do  ?  Why,  abandon 
the  scheme,  and  expend  all  the  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  country  for  its  furtherance 
in  a  new  commission  of  inquiry.  That 
committee  would  probably  agree  to  their 
report  in  the  year  1842.  He  would  put  it 
to  the  noble  Lord  (for  whom  be  had  the 
utmost  respect)  consiienng  tbe  state  of  the 
country,  the  intensely  earnest  feeling  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  tbe  growing 
impreasion  in  all  parts  of  the  couuti;,  that 
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%ometbing  must  be  done  for  education^  and 
he  would  ask  him  why  he  did  not  come 
forward  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Established  Church,  and,  with  God's 
blessing,  save  the  country  in  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  perilous  crises  it  was 
ever  placed  in.  That  was  the  proper  posi- 
tion in  which  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
should  be;  whereas  it  was  a  false  position 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  was  placed.  He 
(LfOrd  Teignmouth)  had  heard  of  an  officer 
in  the  Catholic  Church  called  UAvocato 
del  Diavolo;  he  trusted  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  choose  that  position. 

Mr.   Langdalz  said  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite belonged  to  that  section  who  were 
most  consistent  in  the  conduct  they  were 
pursuing.     He  could  understand  the  con- 
sistencv  of  the  noble  Lord  when  he  said,  to 
the  Established  Church,  alone»  should  the 
education  of  the  people  of  England  be  con- 
signed.    But  he  did  not  so  wdl  understand 
the  ground  taken  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire.     If  he  un- 
derstood it  it  was  this-^that  he  was  wil- 
ling to  give  education  to  all  the  people  of 
Eneland  except  the  English  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.    He  acknowledged  the  number  of 
petitions    on     the    Table  —  he  admitted 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  subject 
throughout  the  country,   but  considering 
the  means  adopted  for  raising  that  cry,  it 
was  wonderful  that  the  expression  of  feel- 
ing   had  not  been  more  strong.     But  had 
>   there  been   any  one  instance  in  which  a 
!  public  meeting  had  been  called  to  give  the 
.'   sanction  of  the  people   to  the  question  ? 
I  There  was  not  a  single  instance ;  for  where 
meetings  had  been  called  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  plan  had  been  excluded 
from  them.     He  wished  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  tone  of  these  petitions.     Did  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lanca- 
shire, adopt  the   tone  of  them  P     There 
was  no  term  so  abusive — there  was  no  im- 
putation so  infamous  that  it  had  not  been 
-used  in  these  petitions  against  a  particular 
class  of  religionists.     If  the  noble  Lord  did 
concur  in  these  petitions,  he  ought  to  adopt 
the  tone,  and  concur  in  the  plans  brought 
forward  in  another  place,  and  propose  the 
repeal  of  Catholic  Emancipation  altogether. 
If  they  excluded  any  particular  class,  it  was 
a  breach  of  toleration — if  they  excluded  the 
Roman    Catholics    from    showing    in    a 
public    grant,    they    made  them   pay    a 
penalty    ^r    their    religion.      A    great 
deal    had    been    said    about    the    State 
oonscienee.      Those  who  talked    in    this 
-Buumor  in  order  to  caj^y  out  their  con- 


sistency, should  tolerate  only  the  National 
School  Society.  To  be  consistent,  and  sup- 
port  the  Established  Church  on  the  State 
conscience,  they  ought  to  refuse  all  grants 
to  any  class  not  educated  in  the  Established 
religion.  To  what  class  was  it  that  they 
were  now  refusing  a  participation  in 
the  grant  raised  from  the  public  taxei^, 
to  which  all  contributed  ?  Was  there  no- 
thing due  in  satisfaction  to  the  RomsR 
Catholics  of  this  country,  from  the  eoune 
adopted  towards  them  formerly  ?  During 
the  time  of  severe  persecution,  they  kaS 
raised  funds  for  the  education  of  their  diil*- 
dren,  for  the  support  of  religion ;  they  Ittd 
invested  large  sums  in  the  funds  of  Fonign 
States,  under  the  faith  of  a  solemn  treaty. 
That  fund  was  taken  possession  of  xxa- 
der  the  plea  of  an  almost  obsolete  en- 
actment, and  applied  for  the  purposes 
of  the  State.  He  did  not  wish  to  use 
irritating  language,  but  probably  the 
application  of  that  sum  was  not  to  any 
much  more  holy  purposes  than  those 
superstitious  usages  under  which  the  money 
was  seized  upon.  It  had  been  said,  that 
funds  ought  not  to  be  granted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  in  a  religion  which 
was  wrong.  If  this  was  carried  through- 
out, the  parties  using  such  language  would 
be  consistent  with  themselves.  But,  in  the 
East,  they  made  the  same  grants  which 
were  now  asked  for  here ;  in  the  Western 
colonies  and  the  penal  settlements,  they 
were  doing  the  same  ;  and  they  would 
hardly  venture  to  refuse  to  the  millions  of 
Ireland  that  which  they  said  it  was  not 
consistent  with  their  conscience  to  grant  to 
the  poor,  the  helpless,  and  destituteydn  this 
country. 

Mr.  Litton  was  anxious  to  raise  his  voice 
against  a  system  of  education  which,  in 
Ireland,  had  totally  failed.  No  man  who 
had  a  regard  for  the  established  religion 
of  the  country,  who  valued  it  as  the  shield 
of  our  religious  and  civil  liberties,  could 
sustain  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  effect,  if  not  the  object  of  which,  was 
to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion.  He 
wished  that  hon.  Members  should  dis- 
tinctly understand,  that  no  part  of  the  plan 
contained  in  the  minute  of  the  13tb  of 
April  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  first  resolution  of  the  commit- 
tee was,  that  education  was  to  be  based  on 
religion,  which  was  to  be  mingled  with 
every  part  of  education ;  and,  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  resolution,  what  we  called 
**  general  education  "  was  to  be  on  educo* 
tion  in  religion  of  all  kinds^  and  versioas  ef 
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ai&rent  Bibles— the  Socinian  Bible,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bible  were  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  pastors  of  all  religions  were  to 
liaTe  the  direction  of  education.  The  Mi* 
nifllers  had  told  the  House  that  their  first 
flm  was  postponed.  But  what  did  they 
aean  by  the  postponement  of  the  plan  ? 
Xhey  meant  that  they  postponed  it  until  they 
toold  find  a  convenient  moment  for  bringing 
it  forward  again — until  they  happened  to 
'lee  the  Protestants  slumbering  at  their  posts. 
It  could  not  be  doubted  that,  as  soon  as 
Ike  Protestants  were  lulled  into  a  state  of 
auitiLeuce,  as  soon  as  they  were  thrown  off 
wir  cuard,  the  original  plan  would  be 
mgun  Drought  forwara.  Now,  what  was 
k  that  was  reserved  by  the  terms  of  the 
minutes  of  the  3rd  of  June?  Why,  that 
the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should 
have  power  to  make  such  improvements  as 
they  might  see  fit.  This  was  neither  more 
nor  leas  than  enabling  them  to  make  such 
changes,  and  grant  such  sums  of  money,  as 
ihey  might  think  proper.  They  were  then 
to  be  the  judges  of  their  own  improvements, 
and  no  other  parties  were  to  be  at  liberty 
to  say  whether  the  changes  they  might  pro- 
pose were  good  or  not ;  but  he  would  never 
consent  to  invest  any  four  men  with  irre- 
sponsible power.  No  one  could  read  the 
resolutions  of  the  noble  Lord  without  per- 
eeiving  that  it  was  the  fixed  intention  of 
the  Government  to  carry  out  their  original 
proiect  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
and  he  would  put  it  to  hon.  Members  to 
say,  whether  any  religious  man  in  the 
aouDtry  could  agree  to  such  a  plan  as  that 
which  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  the 
Government,  at  some  time  or  other,  to 
carry  into  execution  ?  Some  hon.  Members 
of  that  House  had  advocated  a  system  of 
national  education  without  religion ;  but, 
happily,  their  sentiments  found  no  response. 
This,  then,  was  admitting  that  there 
should  be  some  religion  in  any  system  of 
education  which  they  might  adopt  ;  and, 
if  he  were  right,  the  question  arose,  to 
whom  should  they  delegate  the  power  of 
prescribing  the  form  of  the  religion  to  be 
taught  in  the  national  schools?  He 
thought  it  should  only  be  delegated  to  the 
Established  Church,  because  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  State.  What  he  rora- 
plained  of  was,  that  the  plan  now  proposed 
went  to  allow  all  versions  whatsoever  of 
the  Scriptures  to  be  read  in  the  schools,  and 
that  such  a  system  could  have  no  other 
efect  than  that  of  involving  the  juvenile 
mind  in  those  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
tended  only  to  infidelity.     This  was  his 
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first  objection ;  and  his  next  was,  that  any 
attempt  to  bring  children  of  difibrent  per* 
suasions  together  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion would  only  lead  to  discord,  strife,  and 
heart-burnings.  Was  it  not  likely  that  the 
ministers  of  each  sect  would  endeavour  td 
inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  under 
their  charge  their  own  peculiar  views  with 
regard  to  religion ;  and,  if  such  would  be 
the  case,  how  could  any  other  result  be  ex- 
pected from  it  but  strife  and  vexation? 
This  was  not  the  way  in  which  the 
youth  of  this  country  should  be  edu- 
cated,  neither  was  it  calculated  to  give  them 
that  respect  for  the  constitution  which 
was  necessary  to  render  them  good  sub* 
jects.  Educated  in  this  way,  must  they  not 
be  led  to  think  that  exclusion  from  even 
the  throne  on  account  of  religion  was 
unjust?  He  was  opposed  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  had  been  made  between 
general  and  special  education,  and  he 
thought  that  a  sytem  founded  on  cold 
morality,  and  that  was  what  he  understood 
by  general  education,  would  only  create 
doubt  and  difficulty  in  the  young  mind. 
The^  noble  Lord  said,  he  had  his  owit 
opinions  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion — the  Socinian  faith — but,  if  hd 
thought  them  wrong,  why  had  he  not  the 
candour  to  say  so?  If  the  noble  Lord 
considered  the  opinions  of  these  sects  er« 
roneous,  would  he  send  his  own  infant 
son  to  a  school  in  which  such  beliefs 
were  taught?  And  if  he  would  not, 
how  could  he  justify  adopting  a  principle 
in  reference  to  the  children  of  others, 
which  he  would  not  adopt  in  his  own  case  ? 
He  (Mr.  Litton)  did  think  that  the  time 
was  Ci)me  when  the  Members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  must  make  a  stand.  He 
did  fear  the  admission  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  into  Protestant  schools. 
Their  only  view  was  the  ascendency  of 
their  own  Church,  and  the  principle  of  pro- 
selyting was  the  leading  and  guiding  spirit 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  There 
was  another  body  whom  he  also  feared,  and 
they  were  her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment. The  noble  Lord,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, never  omitted  an  opportunity  of 
ofiering  indignity  to  the  Established 
Church.  He  was  continually  derogat- 
ing from  the  usefulness  and  credit  which 
belonged  to  the  clergy  of  that  Church, 
by  charging  them  with  neglect  of  duty ; 
and,  from  the  tenour  of  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  noble  Lord,  it  must  be  manifest  to 
every  one  that  the  noble  Lord  was  no  friend 
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o|/poocnu  of  die  prisaenc  inmi:  ^£bc 
themielvcs  r  T^7  «uii,-  '  ^;±  sftH  liLi 
the  faeoefics  g£  ai^nsuiiia  xi  ^n 
nation  of  CcrJituinH  dscssgc 
Catholiok'*  Wis  zbsi  :&e  mamu^  it 
science  ?  Wjj  cbin  jsal  dir  zeujctin.  *  Ix 
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iMrr,  Kvcrj  word  be  bad  iaaf,  aailetcpy  |  EiWahiiHtied  Giursl  inidBy.  T!ue 
tbiriK  he  hf^  done,  tended  txi  lower  tbe  E^  admicsefi  d^nerv  'orisxt  if  Diwffin*n,  i 
tablitlied  ('hurcb  in  tbe  cftimatioa  cf  tbe !  u  bsiieved  iui  not  ^swen.  tSBciiUK  Caa 
niijiitry,  and  lewen  ilt  power.  HejmploRd  |  mo&.  TIus  miy  oiaa  '^xriiiiiwi  amiL  ;ki 
the  |icuplo  of  RngUind  not  to  be  aiMtaken  !  Endnk  md  Fnudien  suhuilia  ^vesss  ^e  8^ 
or  deceived  ai  to  the  intentions  of  tbe  Go*  |  oan  Ctfiiniiia.  w!ia  -nms  jUgtHHnwi  if  ihi 
vcnimcnt.  71it7  would  find  that,  if  tbe  t  rules  cf  dieir  CoursiL  &nnL  nptniing  aij 
imilNMtimi  of  June  were  adopted,  that  of  |  r^rwrn  otf  :iie  Siinncuss  'luc  :^eir  iwk. 
April  wmild  nut  long  be  prwtponed;  and  Wbat.  thcc.  via  ::iie  pflBCim  jjl  ^whuat^M 
theirforc*  it  wfi«,  thsit  he  iiaid,  let  tltem 
not  ncTcpt  the  gnint  on  any  such  Gon- 
dii lonH  an  th<Mii  on  which  it  was  pro- 
InnhhI  t(»  Iw  given.  Ilo  trusted  they 
would  not  Nuftvr  their  fuith  to  he  tampered 
with  or  tnintcd  ;  iind  why  was  it  that,  in 
Irrland,  t'riitriitiuit  children  were  not  per* 
iitiurd  hy  their  pircntH  to  go  to  the 
imliimnl  nchiHiU,  hut  because  they  feared 
Ihnir  rrltdous  princinles  would  be  per- 
v«rfc«l.  Ilo  ho|icd  that  the  power  now 
«0U|{ht  for  would  not  be  given  to  tbe  Go.    ^ 

v«rniti«nt|    and    he   did    so    in  the    full  -  it  not  tezbd  to  eicice  tat  c/£mm.  zjieuiu^v: 
belief  thut  It  would  be  used  for  ihe  sub-    in  its  went  and  Uttexcsc  sjrTn  - 
wmion  of  the  established  religion  of  the    Gentlemen  cppcaice  ocg!i£  to  FzeoLesac 
iKIuniry*  13  the  Gianufiictiiniig  cowss  of  zhia  vsaunczv, 

Mr.  M,  J,  CfComnefl  said,  tbe  opponents  aisd  in  macr  of  the  Dort&icra  Eacziiaa^ 
of  the  vote  which  had  been  proposed  there  were  lar^  cLiacs  d  sosr  iksiluws- 
seemcd  to  lay  great  stress  on  one  argnment.  <ubject3  prcfessizg  &  reli^iuii  visa.  vniA 
They  said  that  altbfNigb  the  pbji  first  pro-  chej  mi^:  dLogrse  ^^tud  vbedusr  ht  lam^ 
poaed  by  Government  was  abandoned  for  so  thej  wcts  ri^t  cr  vrcnf  oe  w:ilj£  mc 
the  present,  jet  whenever  a  loll  in  the  argue;,  but  a  r^Ii^lfja  «!ii:se  r^ilucfum 
public  feeling  should  take  place  the  pkn  ;  prevented  them  feci  htbIj^lz  zSi&maieL'v'sat  4f 
would  be  revired.  B-^t  cculi  not  the  lay  of  the  mesizs  nijv  rrriiiiiel  ay  t&tt 
plan  be  reriTed  jsx  as  well  w!ieti^r  th.*  Scare  f:r  c-e  ed.:«:-j.s>:xi  :c  ihts  penpue. 
present  gnzc  wjlj  jcreed  locr  ncc  ?  Wccli  '-^'erf  zzi  G^-:Lcc:cc.  xrirsar*.  ae  vouui 
not  the  Privy  Council  ha-e  j ..«  she  «lz^;  iak,  rr=7ar='.i  i:  nr^^  s:  'JLi  la^xe  aair 
power?  Euu.  13  ficc.  :ie  ccp:«"z»:ii  w  :c  :ie  pcri.lAr.xc  :]a*  zi-eos:}  st  r:£aiir<Rii^ 
the  graze  w-isw  ;»  hin  hxn  ii:  n'ncai  by  :^e  ifzcrinix  -mlilch  -vu  jdvesCAi  ai  3e  ciik: 
several  'jpoik-,'C'«.  aeiiicr  aicr^  sec  lea*  *'^:i-"  :iii»ii*  cLii-%  ct'  their  iicnsia-jinic  in.  ^»**jr 
an  co^wi^iioii  ^-»  ja*  ichcise  \:z  137  m-  Trsjen-  r^iijirud  beljef;  cr  wtjulil  sSer 
ticooi.  -iuui^iiim  waich  wjs  tii:c  placed  Trswr  ^•'jn:i~'i:3;r  -'"^•»"  i;rsi^Tanus  viiiiin. 
umkr    diu    wurp.'i.     vTif     the     EaubiisMiiiii     v-kj  ^e  rrrlLii;  sitir-ia  :£  :rinie  lail  s^ 


ragement  to  many  vhose  ipiaiimii  i^er 
deemed  erroneoos.  Diii  ai:c  r'lxia  ff^f^  mi 
additional  sting  to  tbe  iegniiiiiciijn.  'm^i^tm^ 
on  tbe  onlr  class  tLat  V3»  I'^T^uffft  r     D&i 
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terucM  v^  ■  *'**ii»*'  «*^  ^^te*"  **  .•  •      '  ***^  ^  V  «% » i « 

thcv    bUkl    :'«Wi  «>  V      *k  «Ui»v  •\  ^  > .  I  .*K^. 
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liL-uct*   jiid    iijfiisiif  ]4nu'F!iiii:£»j  ■viiua  tjuy 

»iLs  i  :iiov  iviiuvL'ti  "iium  u  it:  27i«  •  tfc 
i'i*ti.»i  iiuc  Kr  ViiijUMy  i  J'l'jiiaiKrs 
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perpetual ;  and  their  consolation  would  be 
in  that  success,  and  he  said  it  without  pro- 
faneness,  that  holy  success,  which  secured 
to  the  poor  and  the  humble  all  the  bless- 
iii«  of  a  moral  and  religious  education. 

Mr.  Cresswell  was  desirous  of  stating  in 
tt'few  words  the  one  or  two  reasons  which 
ihould  induce  him  to  withhold  his  consent 
firom  the  vote  now  called  for;  and  inas- 
much as  it  had  been  obsenred  on  both 
aides  of  the  House  that  they  were  depart- 
ing from  the  question  really  before  them, 
Le  should  state  what  the  true  question 
was  which  they  had  to  consider.  It  ap- 
peared that  her  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of 
ner  Ministers,  had  constituted  a  committee 
to  superintend  the  application  of  the  funds 
to  be  TOted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  National  education;  and  it  had  been 
nid  that  the  appointment  of  that  commit. 
tee  so  far  from  being  desirable,  could  lead 
to  no  good ;  that  instead  of  being  an  ad- 
vantage it  would  be  an  evil ;  and  here  it 
was,  that  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  mea. 
sure  had  been  brought  into  direct  discus- 
son.  By  a  majority  of  five  it  was  voted 
that  there  was  nothing  so  objectionable  in 
the  measure  as  to  call  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown  praying  that  the  Order  in  Council 
might  be  rescinded;  but  when  they  saw 
the  majority  so  small,  and  the  opposition  so 
great,  he  did  think  that  it  beoime  them 
to  ascertain  what  the  powers  were  which 
were  to  be  given  to  the  committee  so  con- 
gtituted  and  so  sanctioned.  It  was  not 
merely  the  grant,  but  the  use  to  which  it 
might  be  applied  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  discuss,  and  it  was  for  the  House  to  say 
whether  they  were  prepared,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Liords,  to  adopt 
such  a  course.  It  was  said  by  an  hon. 
Member  opposite  that  this  grant  was  with- 
held because  of  its  effects,  but  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  without  the  grant  there  could  be 
no  effects.  The  committee  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  regulations,  but 
if  they  had  no  money  either  to  pay  inspec- 
tors or  to  bribe  schools  to  submit  to  them, 
what  would  become  of  their  proceedings  ? 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  was  a  Member  of 
the  Central  Board  of  Education,  and  what 
were  the  sentiments  of  a  party  con- 
nected with  that  Board  ?  Why,  he  said, 
(in  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  published,) 
**  Let  the  central  board  have  power  to 
build  schools,  let  them  have  power  to  sup- 
port good  schools  already  established,  and 
the  way  would  be  gradually  paved  for  a 
more  ooroprehensive  system,  and  bringing 
charity  schools  under  the  control  and  direc- 


tion of  the  board."  Now,  this  was  a 
power  which  he  would  never  consent  to 
give  to  the  Board,  and  for  the  best  possible 
reason — that  it  would  enable  them  by  de- 
grees to  introduce  any  system  of  education 
they  thought  fit.  Entirely  concurring  with 
all  tliat  had  been  said  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved  in  this  question, 
as  to  the  importance  of  national  education 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  as  to 
its  effects  on  all  their  prospects  here,  and 
their  hopes  hereafter,  he  would  not  consent 
that  that  House  should  take  upon  itself  to 
confer  on  any  committee  powers  so  exten- 
sive without  the  sanction  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  He  never  would 
give  his  consent  to  a  proposition  so  uncon- 
stitutimial  as  that  ot  wresting  from  the 
House  of  Peers  their  lawful  interference^ 
and  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
take  upon  itself  to  legislate,  by  a  species  of 

I  sleight-of-hand  on  a  subject  of  this   kind. 

I  Was  this  novel,  or  was  it  his  suggestion  ? 

!  To  show  that  it  was  not,  he  had  only  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  pamphlet  to  which 
he  had  already  referred,  and  in  which  it 
was  said,  that 

*^  All  hopes  of  amendment  were  to  be  dis- 
trusted, owing  to  the  balance  of  parties  in  the 
country,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  years  before 
any  Bill  for  establishing  a  system  of  national 
education  would  pass  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
then  a  Bill  for  national  education  was  not  a 
$ine  qua  non,  as  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  if  assisted  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  extending  a  new 
scheme,  and  reforming  those  that  existed.** 

He  trusted  that  these  were  not  the  views 
of  the  noble  Lord.  He  had  now  stated  his 
first  objection,  and  his  second  was,  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  delegate  powers  to  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
would  be  in  effect  surrendering  up  his  own 
judgment  If  the  object  of  the  Govern* 
ment  was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
system,  why  had  they  not  stated  their 
scheme  candidly  to  the  House,  in  order 
that,  if  they  approved  of  it,  they  might 
adopt  it,  or,  if  they  disapproved  of  it,  that 
they  might  at  all  events  record  their  votes 
against  it.  He  could  not  be  said  to  use  an 
unfair  or  an  illogical  argument,  when  he 
took  the  statement  of  thcMe  who  were  the 
supporters  of  the  measure,  and  showed  to 
the  House  what  they  thought  would  be 
the  consequences  that  would  arise  from  its 
adoption.  He  did  not  give  this  statement 
as  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord;  he 
merely  gave  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  opinion 
of  his  supporters ;   and  upon  the  ground 
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that  the  measure  would  have  the  effect 
stated  hy  its  supporters,  he  should  give  it 
his  strenuous  opposition.  Upon  what 
grounds  did  the  nohle  Lord  ask  their  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  scheme  ?  Was  it  that 
the  opinion  of  the  country  was  so  strongly 
expressed  in  its  favour,  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  supporting  it, 
and  that  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  it 
would  have  the  assent  of  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  Was  it  because  it  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  large  majority  of  five,  they 
should  take  that  as  an  indication  of  how 
popular  a  scheme  it  was  with  the  country 
generally,  and  that  it  therefore  should  of 
necessity  have  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Lords?  Before  he  should  advert  to  the 
importance  of  that  large  majority,  he  would 
ask  them  to  recollect  how  it  had  been  com- 
posed ;  and  it  was,  he  would  beg  to  remind 
them,  a  majority  not  upon  an  open  ques- 
tion, but  upon  a  strictly  Ministerial  ques- 
tion —  upon  a  very  close  question.  But 
did  the  noble  Lord  claim  their  votes 
upon  the  ground  of  the  numbers  of  that 
majority,  as  affording  an  evidence  of  how 
popular  the  measure  was,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  general  confidence  of  the  country  ? 
Could  they  come  before  the  House,  and 
say,  we  have  the  support  of  the  country 
in  this  scheme,  — -  we  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people — there  is  but  a  mise. 
rable  minority,  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely 
discernible,  and  therefore  we  are  justified 
in  demanding  your  support?  Was  it  under 
those  circumstances  they  asked  for  support  ? 
If  it  were,  he,  for  one,  begged  respectfully 
to  say,  that  his  confidence  in  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  was  not  strong  to  induce  him  to 
forego  his  opposition  to  that  measure.  He 
wished  that  the  House  could  have  more 
definite  information  as  to  the  scheme  which 
was  to  be  adopted.  Was  it  the  former 
scheme,  or  a  new  one?  How  could  any 
one  be  expected  to  give  his  support  to  a 
scheme  so  doubtful  and  indefinite  ?  Were 
they  to  believe  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
entirely  abandoned  his  former  scheme,  and 
that  there  was  no  idea  of  again  adopting  it? 
Or  was  that  scheme  merely  postponed,  to 
be  virtually  carried  into  effect  if  that  grant 
should  be  obtained  ?  He  did  not  deny,  that 
the  noble  Lord  could  not  he  blamed  for 
brinffing  it  into  operation  if  be  thought  it 
the  best  scheme  which  could  be  adopted, 
and  therefore  it  was  why  the  House  should 
hesitate  before  it  Toted  a  grant  that  might 
be  applied  by  the  noble  Lord  to  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  original  scheme  again 
into  operation,  which  would  be  to  be  ex. 


pectcd  if,  as  he  had  remarked,  the  nobltf 
Lord  held  it  to  be  the  best  scheme.  If  he 
thought  that  plan  the  most  desirable,  was 
he  not  bound,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
to  bring  it  into  operation,  if  they  gave  him 
the  power  to  do  so  by  that  grant  ?  With 
respect  to  another  topic,  namely,  the  peti- 
tions against  the  Grovemment  scheme  of 
education,  it  had  been  said  that  they  were 
mostly  against  the  former  plan,  which  had 
been  abandoned,  and  not  against  the  latter* 
Now,  the  facts  were,  that  the  former  plan 
had  been  abandoned  so  quickly,  that  all  the 
persons  who  petitioned  against  it  had  not 
had  time  to  petition  also  against  the  latter; 
but  if  the  latter  system  proposed  was 
pleasing  to  them,  was  it  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  would  state  so  to  the  Housed 
Were  they  not  bound,  as  honest  men,  to 
do  so?  Therefore,  he  would  say,  that 
their  silence  as  to  the  second  plan  was 
an  indication  of  continued  opposition 
upon  the  part  of  those  who  had  peti- 
tioned against  the  former  scheme.  The 
noble  Lord  had  abandoned  the  former 
plan,  and  he  now  came  before  the 
House  to  say,  that  as  they  had  refused  to 
let  him  proceed  with  his  former  plan,  he 
would  now  ask  them  to  let  him  do  as  he 
pleased.  But  if,  after  the  House  had  given 
its  assent  to  the  grant,  the  committee  would 
give  support  to  any  schools  it  pleased  (be- 
sides the  two  descriptions  mentioned) — ^if  a 
person  established  a  school  upon  the  former 
plan,  and  applied  for  a  share  of  the  grant 
in  support  of  it,  how  could  they  refuse  him^ 
He  trusted  he  would  not  be  reckoned  flip*' 
pant  in  a  comparison  which  struck  hinu 
The  licensed  victuallers  complained  eeae* 
rally  of  the  beershops,  and  principally  m 
consequence  of  the  permission  to  consome 
beer  on  the  premises.  He  had  suggested 
to  a  person  who  had  ursed  that  objection^ 
that  it  might  be  removed  by  depriving  thens 
of  the  privilege  of  permitting  beer  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises,  but  the  person 
to  whom  he  had  made  that  suggestion 
answered  him  by  saying,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  evil  would  still  continue,  fbr  the 
owner  of  a  beershop  would  take  the  next 
or  some  adjacent  house,  and  allow  the  beer 
to  be  consumed  there.  In  the  same  way 
would  this  grant,  by  affording  support  to 
schools  upon  the  former  plan,  enable  the 
noble  Lord  practically  to  support  that  which 
had  been  abandoned.  It  had  been  said,  a 
few  nights  ago  by  the  hon.  Member  fbr 
Lambetn,  that  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
people  was  concerned  in  that  question.  He 
was  not  opposed  to  religious  ueedomj  and 
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be  felt  bound  to  say,  that  he  did  not  see 
bow  religious  liberty  was  affected  by  that 
question.  Those  who  opposed  that  plan  of 
education  did  not  propose  to  prevent  reli- 
gious freedom ;  they  did  not  seek  to  prevent 
any  man  from  worshipping  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  or  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  feelings  of  any 
pevaon.  He  did  not  see  how  religious 
liberty  could  be  said  to  be  concerned  in  the 
question,  unless  they  had  the  same  opinion 
of  religious  freedom  which  another  hon. 
Member  had  of  freedom  of  education,  who 
bed  said  that  freedom  of  education  consisted 
in  every  man  having  a  right  to  receive  his 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  Grovemment. 
If  tbey  went  so  far  as  that  with  religious 
education,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  that 
religious  freedom  was  concerned.  If  they 
BMintained  that,  every  man  had  a  right  to 
be  taught  his  own  peculiar  religious  creed 
in  a  temple  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  i  but,  unless  they  went  that 
length,  he  could  not  see  what  effect  it  had 
upon  religious  liberty.  It  had  been  said  by 
another  hon.  Member,  that  every  man  had 
a  right  to  his  own  creed,  but  that  he  had, 
at  the  same  time,  no  right  to  interfere  with 
bis  neighbour's  religious  belief,  as  he  had  re- 
served the  privilege  of  judging  for  himself 
upon  such  a  subject.  If  by  that  it  was  meant, 
that  no  man  had  a  right  to  reproach,  or 
annoy,  or  inflict  any  penalty  upon  his  neigh- 
bour for  his  religious  opinions,  he  fully 
concurred  with  the  sentiment,  but  he  denied 
that  a  man  had  no  right  to  form  an  opinion 
at  to  the  correctness  of  the  religious  doc- 
trines of  another.  If  he  said,  no  man  had 
a  right  to  decide  whether  the  creed  of  an- 
other was  right  or  wrong,  he  could  not 
agree  in  such  a  principle,  \\liy,  how  could 
a  person  believe  his  own  creed  to  be  right, 
if  he  did  not  believe  those  which  differed 
from  it  to  be  in  error  ?  If  a  man  were  to 
choose  between  two  creeds,  how  could  he 
aelect  one  in  preference,  if  he  did  not  think 
the  other  were  wrong  ?  But  at  the  same 
time  that  he  thought  such  a  privilege  ought 
to  be  allowed,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  to 
every  man  the  right  to  select  and  entertain 
bis  own  belief  $  he  would  say,  let  every 
man  enjoy  hit  own  creed.  Was  it  to  be 
inferred,  however,  that,  because  they  did  not 
interfere  with  a  man  in  his  religious  belief, 
they  were  to  go  further,  and  assist  him  to 

fropagate  his  error?  It  was  because  the 
louse  was  called  upon  to  do  so — to  assist 
in.propaflatinff  error  — that  be  raised  his 
vqfiet  miiist  uiat  scheme.  If  they  wished 
tl^jPW^-V9tft&rsuchaplfln;  tbey  might 


shock  his  feelings  by  doing  so;   but  he 
should  have  satisfied  his  own  conscience  in 
protesting  and  voting  against  it.     He  did 
not  understand   the  argument  which  had 
been  used  by  hon.  Members  of  the  other 
side — ^namely,  that  it  was  as  unfair  to  ask 
Roman  Catholics  and  Diasenters  to  support 
by  their  contribiiticms,  a  creed  from  which 
they  differed.     If  they  granted  funds  for 
the   maintenance  of  the   Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  they  would  not  violate  his  (Mr* 
Creswell's)  conscience,  whilst  he  vindicated 
it  by  voting  against  that  application,  and 
exactly  the  same  argument  applied  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters.     They  all  knew 
that  the  respected  body,   the  Society  of 
Friends,  refused  to  give  their  assistance  or 
support  to  war,  and,  upon  their  principles, 
would  they  not  violate  the  conscience  of 
every  Quaker  in  the  empire,  by  obliging 
him  to  support  the  taxes  that  enabled  them 
to  proceed  with  the  war  ?     It  was  a  most 
nonsensical  mode  of  argument  to  say,  that 
the  consciences  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters  were  done  violence  to,  by  giving 
a  portion  of  the  money  of  the  state  to  the 
support  of  another  creed.    It  had  been  said, 
that  the  experiment  of  teaching  children  of 
different  religious  persuasions  in  common, 
had  been  already  tried,  and  found  successfuL 
Now,  he  would  put  the  House  in  possession 
of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  they  would 
then  be  enabled  to  judge  bow  far  the  ex« 
periments  which  had  been  tried  had  proved 
successful.    It  was  said  there  was  a  neutral 
ground  in  religion,  upon  which  children  of 
all  creeds  might  meet,  and  this  they  would 
ascertain  from  the  result  of  the  experiment. 
About  three  years  ago,  the  corporatbn  of 
Liverpool  devoted  part  of  their  funds  to  the 
purposes  of  that  experiment,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly established  two  schools,  in  whidi 
children  of  all  sects  were  received^  and  in 
which  ministers  of  each  creed  were  allowed 
to  attend  to  instruct  the  children  in  their 
several  doctrines,  at  particular  times.     The 
hon.   Gentleman  at  the  other    side    bad 
alluded  to  the  success  of  the  scheme,  but 
he  had  very  much  exaggerated  the  results 
of  the  experiment.     At  that  period  there 
was  a  strong  Protestant  feeling  in  Liver« 
pool,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Protestants,  whose  chil« 
dren  had  previously  been  receiving  instruc- 
tion at  the  schools,  withdrew  them  when 
the  new  arrangement  was  brought  into 
operation.    Those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
system  of  mixed  religious  instructioui  had 
been  accused  of  a  disinclination  to  afford 
instruction:    but  how  was  that  proved? 
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Privj  Council.  If  hon.  Genilenien  oppo- 
nte  thought  not,  let  them  again  bring  for- 
ward the  question,  and  those  on  his  side  of 
the  House  would  again  defend  it.  He 
would  admit  the  scantiness  of  the  majority 
•"fccing  only  live  —  [^Leoighier.'^  Hon. 
Uentlemen  might  interrupt  him  by  un- 
eourteous  laughter,  but  he  was  only  assert- 
ing that  which  the  House  had  done.  He 
for  one,  on  his  side  of  the  House,  should 
be  glad  that  the  debate  should  be  taken 
again  and  again.  On  his  side,  they  were 
vntnimous  in  the  assertion  of  the  principle 
cf  religious  liberty  which  they  had  adopted, 
and  be  would  ask  his  hon.  Friends  behind 
Ihn,  who  said  that  there  was  not  a  very 
great  difierence  between  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  which  might  be 
composed  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
whether  this  debate  had  not  convinced 
them  that  there  was  a  most  important  dif- 
ference between  the  two  ?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Liverpool  had  said  he 
bad  no  confidence  in  the  administration, 
mid  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
fion.  and  learned  Member  should  have  any 
confidence ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman should  recollect,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion the  Government,  who  proposed  the 
grant,  were  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  that  grant  was  to  be  applied ;  and 
when  hon.  Gentlemen  talked  of  the  aban- 
donment by  the  Government  of  their  plan, 
^  and  attempted  to  put  them  in  a  dilemma 
*.  by  usins  that  argument  against  them,  he 
I  believed  be  was  justified  in  saying,  that 
j  tbey  bad  only  ab^doned  that  plan  because 
.'  it  appeared  to  be  unpopular,  it  was  aban- 
'.  doned  for  the  present  because  the  Govern- 
ment had  found  it  to  be  unpopular.  They 
.  bad  not,  however,  abandoned  the  defence 
,  of  that  plan,  but  the  plan  itself;  and  they 
were  prepared  to  defend  it,  believing  it  to 
I  be  a  good  plan,  knowing  that  it  might  be 
advantageously  carried  into  effect  if  the 
country  were  in  its  favour.  The  first  plan 
was  abandoned,  and  when  hon.  Gentlemen 
talked  of  its  now  being  carried  on  with 
the  money  now  to  be  voted,  he  would  say 
•  they  were  mistaken,  for  it  was  impossible. 
The  present  proposition  was  for  30,000/. 
to  carry  on  the  plan  of  the  3rd  June  now 
before  the  House,  and  if  the  Goveniment 
devoted  it  to  the  former  plan  they  would 
be  held  responsible  for  it  to  Parliament.  He 
would  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
plan  of  the  3rd  of  June  now,  but  would 
^l  the    attention  of  the  House   to  the 

rU  of  monies  that  bad  been  devoted  to 
purposes  of  education.     In  the    year 
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1833^  Lord  Althorp  first  proposed  a  vote  of 
money  to  be  given  between  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  the  National 
School  Society  5  but  he  (Mr.  V.  Smith) 
would  deny  that  that  could  be  considered 
as  **  a  scheme  ;*'  it  was  only  a  temporary 
expedient  to  allay  the  great  thirst  that  then 
existed  for  education,  whilst  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  question.  Was  there  any 
finality  in  that  proposal  ?  Why,  the  very 
year  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Roebuck  and  the  hon.  Member  for  York- 
shire^ a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  a  system  of  national  education,  and 
he  served  on  that  committee.  In  the  year 
1835,  a  similar  committee  was  appointed, 
and  the  result  of  it  was  a  report,  containing 
a  great  mass  of  information,  which  many 
hon.  Members  in  that  House  would  do 
well  to  read.  In  1838,  another  committee 
was  appointed,  but  they  only  reported  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  education  ;  but 
he  would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  whether 
they  meant  to  call  the  present  plan  a 
scheme  for  national  education.^  Was 
30,000/.  the  sum  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of 
national  education?  Why,  on  the  most 
trifling  subjects  of  their  estimates,  the 
House  would  vote  a  larger  sum.  Let  them 
look  at  their  convict  votes.  Where  public 
money  was  voted,  the  public  had  a  right 
to  see  how  it  was  distributed ;  and  the  vote 
now  proposed  was  to  be  given  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  of  the  National  School  So- 
ciety ;  but  was  this  to  be  called  a  scheme  ? 
A  splendid  scheme  it  was,  forsooth  !  Why» 
he  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  object  to  it, 
if  it  were  to  be  permanent ;  for,  by  the 
principle  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools,  Unitarians  and  Roman  Catholics 
were  excluded.  He  also  objected  to  the 
National  Schools,  and  it  was  for  the  verv 
reason  for  which  the  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Marylebone,  had  praised  them*.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said,  that  it  was  their 
boast  that  Dissenters  attended  them  in 
many  parts  of  England ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  (Mr.  v.  Smith)  would  say  this 
was  a  great  mischief.  He  would  entreat 
the  House,  and  it  was  from  objections  on 
religious  grounds  that  he  did  so,  in  the 
education  of  children  to  avoid  confusion  of 
religions,  but  he  was  wholly  persuaded  of 
this,  that  greater  confusion  would  arise 
from  educating  Dissenters  in  the  national 
schools,  than  from  any  schools  of  the  Go- 
vernment. What  was  the  consequence  of 
it  on  the  minds  of  children  of  Dissenters  ? 
2C 
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It  was^  that  the  master  and  pastor  were  at 
variance,  the  children  hearing  at  school 
different  doctrines  from  those  which  they 
were  taught  at  home.  If,  indeed,  he  were 
not  tempted  to  withdraw  any  grants  for 
such  a  system,  at  least  care  should  he  taken 
to  have  a  vigilant  inspection  of  the  schools, 
to  see  how  they  were  conducted.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Memher  for  Liverpool  had 
said,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  had  been  the  sole  educators  of  the 
people ;  but  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber had  asked  him  what  was  religious  li- 
berty, he  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  should  say,  that 
it  did  not  consist  in  such  a  system.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  also  said,  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  promotion  of 
erroneous  principles;  but  why  would  he 
vote  for  church  extension  in  the  Colonies, 
and  in  Scotland  ?  Each  of  these  cases  was 
an  instance  that  he  consented  to  the  pro- 
motion of  erroneous  principles.^  Where, 
he  would  ask,  should  the  public  money  go, 
but  into  those  barren  regions,  as  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Marylebone,  had 
called  them,  where  religious  education  was 
most  wanted,  and  where  there  was  no 
other  way  of  providing  it  ?  Where  did 
they  build  their  churches  with  the  public 
money,  but  in  places  where  there  was  a 
want  of  them?  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Liverpool  had  taunted  his 
(Mr.  F,  Smith's)  side  with  the  smallness 
of  their  majority,  and  had  asked  them 
whether  this  was  to  be  considered  an  open 
question.  He  would  say  nothing  more  to 
this,  than  that  it  was  more  likely  to  be 
an  open  question  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  than  on  that  of  the  Government. 
For  how  could  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen. 
tleman  possibly  bring  together  all  those 
speeches  which  had  been  made  on  the  Op- 
position side  during  the  debate  on  this 
subject?  It  would  be  curious  to  learn  in 
what  school  all  those  hon.  Gentlemen  were 
educated.  In  his  opinion  the  remark  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  most 
ill-timed.  But  the  House  having  already 
sanctioned  by  a  majority,  small  however  as 
it  might  be,  the  Order  of  the  Privy  Council, 
whether  they  would  now  deny  the  Govern- 
ment all  the  power  of  carrying  it  out  by  re- 
fusing the  grant  of  the  money  now  proposed, 
he  could  not  say ;  but  of  this  he  was  satisfied, 
that  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place 
would  show  his  hon.  Friends  in  a  most 
conspicuous  light  as  the  advocates  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  The  noble  Lord  who  had 
opened  this  debate  had  referred  back  as  far 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  4th.^  to  show  that 


the  Church  had  educated  the  people.  He 
could  also  refer  back  to  that  reign,  for  the 
noble  Lord  would  find,  that  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Henry  the  4th,  Parliament  having 
been  called  upon  to  vote  certain  supplies, 
voted  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  saying, 
that  he  misht  as  well  take  the  temporal 
revenues  of  the  Church.  The  Speaker 
went  up  with  the  address,  but  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  present,  told  hb  Majesty, 
that  the  Church  furnished  their  vassals  for 
the  wars,  and  gave  the  country  their  pray* 
ers }  to  which  the  Speaker  an8were4»  as 
any  other  Speaker  might,  without  any  re- 
serve, that  that  might  be  true,  but  he 
rather  thought  the  prayers  of  the  clei^ 
would  yield  but  a  scanty  supply.  If,  there- 
fore, the  noble  Lord  considered  antiquity  a 
great  argument  in  his  favour,  those  who 
wished  to  abolish  the  Church,  might  also 
find  in  antiquity  reasons  to  support  th^ 
views. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  that  after  the  full  dis* 
cussion  of  the  question  which  had  takea 
place,  and  after  the  various  argumeots 
which  had  been  put  forward  with  so  much 
force  and  effect  by  hon.  Members  at  that 
side  of  the  House,  and  which  were  still 
unanswered,  he  should  not  feel  it  necessary^ 
even  if  he  had  the  ability,  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  for  a  long  period.  But 
he  could  not  hear  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  without 
offering  one  or  two  observations  upcm  it. 
When  the  noble  Lord  first  brought  forward 
his  proposition,  he  gave  the  House  to  un* 
derstand  what  his  intentions  were  as  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  he  would  adopt.  In 
the  course  of  the  speech  which  the  noUe 
Lord  delivered  upon  that  occasion,  he  stated 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  by  bill» 
and  that  he  intended  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
carry  into  effect  a  system  of  national  edu- 
cation. He  could  not  be  mistaken  upon  this» 
for  in  those  channels  of  information  which 
vended  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  the 
noble  Lord  was  represented  as  expressing 
himself  to  this  e^ct,  and  the  statement 
that  such  was  his  intention  appeared  in 
more  than  one  speech  of  the  noble  Lord* 
When  the  noble  Lord  was  asked  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  to  explain  the  course 
he  intended  to  take,  be  then  stated  that  he 
intended  to  proceed  by  bill.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  noble  Lord  baa  since 
seen  reason  to  change  his  course,  and  to 
abandon  that  line  of  proceeding  which  he 
had  originally  intended  to  pursue.  What- 
ever were  the  reasons  that  nad  satisfied  the 
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noble  Lord,  he  trusted  that  he  would  re- 
oonsider  his  present  determination,  and 
would  not  only  abandon  his  original  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  by  bill,  but  of  setting 
«Bde  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  resolution. 
By  pursuing  his  present  course  of  asking  a 
vole  in  Committee  of  Supply,  he  deprived 
fSbm  House  of  Lords  of  all  opportunity 
of  giving  an  opinion  upon  this  important 
iuhject.  This,  he  thought,  in  every 
tense,  to  be  most  objectionable.  The  set- 
tlement of  so  important  a  question  as  the 
eeteMiihment  of  a  system  of  national  edu- 
Mtion  ought  to  have  the  concurrence  of 
every  branch  of  the  L^islature.  Well, 
dien»  with  respect  to  the  proposition  befoae 
them.  What  security  had  they  that  if  they 
voted  this  money  the  original  plan  of  the 
Government  would  not  oe  revived  ?  What 
•eenrity  had  they  that  the  original  plan 
■uglit  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  means 
of  this  money»  should  the  Committee  con- 
aent  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  vote? 
Tlie  noUe  Lord  and  those  who  spoke  at 
thtt  otheraide  of  the  House  said,  that  all 
the  most  objectionaUe  parts  of  the  first 
plan,  such  as  the  erection  of  normal  sdiools, 
would  be  given  up.  But,  though  these 
dedaiations  might  be  made,  there  was  no 
other  security  than  those  declarations. 
There  was  no  restriction  whatsoever  as  to 
the  application  of  this  money.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  acting  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Government,  would 
he  perfectly  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  this 
Bioiiey  and  to  distribute  it  in  whatever 
manner  th^  thought  fit  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber fior  Northampton,  who  had  last  ad- 
dremed  the  House,  had  spoken  of  the  plan 
introduced  by  Lord  Althorp  in  1833,  and 
he  certainly  thought  that  be  had  spoken  of 
it  in  a  manner  that  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  Member  of  her  Majesty's  Grovem- 
ment  in  neaking  of  the  plan  that  had  been 
introduced  by  that  noble  Lord.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  that  plan ; 
hut  on  every  occasion  in  each  successive 
year  when  a  vote  of  money  was  asked  for 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
purposes  of  that  plan,  it  was  invariably  eulo- 
gised by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as 
having  been  unusually  successfuU  and  as 
having  given  great  mtisfaction  to  the  public 
at  large.  There  were  many  different  points 
on  which  the  present  plan  differed  from 
that  which  had  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Althorp  in  1833,  and  the  reason  which 
principally  induced  him  to  address  the  com- 
mittee, was  in  consequence  of  learning,  for 
the  first  time^  from  the  terms  of  the  reso- 


lution, that  it  was  intended  to  extend  this 
plan  to  Scotland.  It  was  with  the  deepest 
alarm  that  he  viewed  this  attempt  to  extend 
this  plan  to  Scotland.  He  would  confi- 
dently venture  to  say,  that  no  person  con- 
nected with  Scotland  was  aware  of  that  in- 
tention, or  had  anticipated  until  the  resolu- 
tion was  read,  that  it  was  intended  to  extend 
this  plan  to  Scotland.  If  he  understood  the 
vote  correctly,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  a  I 
sum  of  30,000/.  be  granted  for  the  purposes 
€i  education  throu^out  Great  Britain.  If  ' 
this  sum  was  voted,  it  would  be  placed  en- 
tirely at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  to  be  distributed  as  they  i 
thou^t  fiL  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer smiled,  but  he  said,  that  the 
chanffes  which  this  plan  proposed  to  make 
called  forth  the  serious  aj^M^hrasions  of  all 
connected  with  Scotland.  There  were  two 
most  important  alterations  in  the  present 
plan,  which  would  most  materially  affect 
that  country*  When  the  hon.  Member  who 
nioke  from  the  other  side  of  the  House  said 
that  the  suggestion  of  a  system  of  national 
education  was,  for  the  first  time,  made  by 
her  Majesty's  Government,  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  certainly  mistaken  in  his  statement. 
He  would  tell  that  hon.  Member,  that  for 
more  than  a  century,  a  system  of  national 
education  had  existed  in  Scotland— a  sys- 
tem, too^  it  was,  which,  whilst  it  had  given 
satiBfiBU!tion  to  Uie  people  of  that  country, 
had  raised  their  moral  diaracter  to  that  high 
d^;Eee  of  excellence  for  which  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  so  universally  remark- 
able. What  was  the  peculiar  merit  of 
the  sdieme  of  public  education  that  had 
so  long  existed  in  Scotland  ?  Why,  it  was 
intimately  connected  and  interwoven  with 
the  Established  Church  of  that  country. 
That  system  was  a  religious  and  Scriptural 
system.  It  was  under  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence and  direction  of  the  Church, 
and  formed  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  country.  Well,  then,  let  them  now 
come  to  consider  how  the  plan  im)p08ed  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  thb  vote  would  in- 
terfere with  the  system  established  in  Scot- 
land. He  supposed  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  would  be  excluded  altogether  from 
any  participation  in  this  grant,  unless  they 
submitted  to  the  supervision  of  the  inspec- 
tors to  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  which  he  supposed 
would  go  to  supplant  that  supervision  which 
was  now  vested  in  the  Presbytery.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  prevailed  in  Scotland  was  alto- 
gether perfect,  or  as  good  a  system  as  it 
2  C2 
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could  be  made.  But  whatever  defects  be- 
longed to  that  system  did  not  arise  in  any 
respect  from  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded,  but  from  the  drcumstance  that 
the  money  which  the  State  had  provided 
for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Scotland 
was  insufficient  for  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  applied.  The  defects  arose  from  these 
two  causes — first,  on  account  of  the  scanti- 
neM  of  the  provision,  which  enabled  them 
to  give  only  very  small  salaries  to  the 
sehoolmatters  and  teachers  employed ;  and 
secondly,  on  account  of  the  great  population 
of  the  country,  and  who  had  not  the  means 
of  providing  for  the  erection  of  additional 
schools.  They,  therefore,  were  prepared  to 
receive  thankfully  the  grants  made  in  1833 
and  1834  for  the  erection  of  additional 
schools  in  Scotland,  because  these  schools 
were  on  the  system  that  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, and  were  under  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  their  own  clergy.  There 
was  no  inconvenience  felt  with  respect  to 
the  attendance  in  these  schools.  Many 
persons  were  separated  from  the  Church, 
not  because  they  dissented  from  its  doc- 
trines, but  because  they  disliked  its  disci- 
pline. But  this  made  no  difference  what- 
ever with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  the 
children  at  these  schools.  Well,  then,  he 
supposed,  as  he  had  before  stated,  that  if 
tliey  got  any  part  of  this  money  it  would  be 
oi\ly  on  the  terms  of  their  consenting  to 
place  the  schools  under  the  superintendence 
appointed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  who 
would  supersede  the  inspection  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. They  knew  that  so  unrestricted 
was  this  vote  that  the  Privy  Council  would 
have  the  power  to  withhold  a  grant  to  any 
school  who  should  refuse  to  adopt  all  the 
new  lights  which  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  might  from  time  to  time  re- 
ceive from  the  Central  Society  of  Educa- 
tion. Another  objection  arose  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  determination  of  the  Privy 
Council,  as  expressed  in  the  Minute  of  the 
3rd  of  June.  It  was  expressly  understood 
that  there  was  to  be  a  departure  from  the 
former  system,  and  that  this  grant  was  not 
as  lieretofore,  to  be  confined  to  the  National 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Socie- 
ties. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
smiled,  as  if  to  say,  '*  What  had  Scotland 
to  do  with  these  sdiools  ?"  But  the  Chan- 
cellor c^  the  Exchequer  ought  to  take  care 
how  he  distributed  money  to  any  schools 
which  were  not  based  upon  the  principle  of 
the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  So- 
dety,  namely,  the  principle  of  maSing  a 


knowledge  of  the  Scripturef  an  ane&thl 
part  of  the  system  of  educatioD.     The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  ropportiu 
this  plan,  had  departed  from  the  pnne^S 
on  which  he  himself  had  acted  not  verj 
long  ago.     Little  more  than  a  year  ago  m 
application  was  made  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy* 
man  in  Emnbureh,  for  a  grant  of  moD^ 
for  the  erection  en  a  Roman  Cathdlie  1011001 
What  was  the  answer  of  the  Chancellor  oC 
the  Exdiequer?    Did  he  accede  to  this  »• 
quest  ?     No  such  thing.    He  refused,  and 
very  properly  refused,  to  grant  any  money 
for  any  school  unless  he  hm  a  security  that 
that  school  would  be  conducted  on  die 
principle  of  the  British  and  Forogn  School 
Society.    In  effect,  this  was  saying  that  he 
would  grant  no  money  for  any  school  inm 
which  the  Scriptures  were  to  he  e»dnded. 
He  thouffht  that  the  Government  ought  at 
once  to  cCedare  to  the  people  of  Scroandy 
that  their  real  object  was  to  pave  the  wtj 
for  the  cstaUishment  of  Roman  Catliolie 
schools  in  Scotland.    He  had  no  doubt  that 
these  were  the  views  of  the  Government  in 
proposing  this  plan.     Such,  he  was  sore, 
was  the  consbtent  and  conscientious  wish 
of  many  hon.  Members  of  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  who  would  be  found  amongst 
the  supporters  of  this  resolution.    He  well 
recollected,  that  in  the  discussion  whieh 
took  place  on  the  measure  for  providing  for 
the  Highland  schools,  many  of  the  general 
supporters  of  the  Government  objected  to 
the  bill,  because  it  did  not  provide  for  the 
means  of  educating  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren.  He  was  sure  that  no  Cabinet  Mini*, 
ter  would  get  up  and  dedaie  that  waA, 
were  his  intentions.    He  might  saiely  say, 
that  there  was  not  an  individual  in  Scot* 
land  who  had  the  least  suspicbn  that  thia 
new  scheme  was  intended  to  «[tend  to  that 
country.     He  was  sure,  that  when  thk 
fact  was  known  there  would  be  a  general 
burst  of  indignation  from  all  classes  of  tfaa 
Scottish  people  against  the  extension  of 
this  plan  to  Scotland.     He  was  sure  that 
he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  ninety-nine  oot 
of  every  hundred  inhabitants  of  Scotland^ 
when  he  said  that  they  would  much  rather 
not  receive  a  single  shilling  of  this  moaoy 
than  to  rereive  it  on  the  terms  and  iiadar 
the  conditions  with  whidi  akne  it  would  be 
granted.  He  must  say  that  this  part  of  the 
subject  had  not  yet  been  teudied  on.    He 
was  sure  that  this  plan  would  be  met  in 
Scotland  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  dia- 
gust  and  indignation.    If  the  country  had 
been  warned  that  this  plan  was  to  «slaaid 
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to  Scotland,  meeting!  would  liave  been 
bdd  in  every  town,  and  the  Table  of  the 
Houm  would  be  covered  with  petition! 
final  ever;  part  of  Scotland  against  it; 
ai^  if  the  noble  Lord  would  only  gire  suf- 
fleieat  time  fur  aicertaining  the  opinion  of 
Settlaad,  be  pledged  himtelf  that  there 
WmU  be  an  unanimoui  expreMian  of  the 
Ading  of  that  country  a^unst  this  plan. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  hia  decided 
B^Mive  to  this  vote.  In  doing  so  he  wea 
pMTectly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
Vulgeet,  and  of  tbe  value  of  extending  the 
•dTancoment  e£  education.  He  would  be 
jviUing  to  agree  to  even  a  larger  vote  if 
the  principle  on  which  former  vetet  had 
becD  granted  vaa  still  to  be  adhered  to  ; 
but  feeling  m  strong  conviction  of  the  evils 
which  this  plan  would  produce,  he  felt  it 
his  moat  imperative  duty  to  oppose  iL  He 
truited  the  committee  would  not  agree  to 
tbii  reiolution;  and  he  certainly  should 
pve  it  his  mort  eamcut  opposition,  and 
tecord  his  decided  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  SAeil  uid,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down  has  stated 
a  fact  by  which  hb  imputation  against 
the  GoTemment  is  refuted.  He  men- 
tioned, that  a  Catholic  priest  had  ap- 
Sliod  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
)r  a  grant  of  money  for  a  school  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  the  money  bad  been  refused. 
Why  ?  Because  it  would  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  exclusive  instruc- 
tion in  tbe  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Does  not  this  jnove,  that  the  Government 
<loe>  not  mean  that  any  part  of  the  fund 
Aoold  be  applied  to  a  school  attached  ex- 
durively  to  one  Church,  and  does  it  not 
thoa  repel  the  chai^  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, grounded  on  his  own  misconception 
of  the  tntentions  of  the  Ministers  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  the  intentions  of 
Oovemment.  I  will  not  presume  to  con- 
jecture the  objects  of  the  ban.  Gentleman. 
I  shall  venture,  however,  to  intimate  a 
hope,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
retorting  to  any  illegitimate  expedient  to 
raise  a  no-Popery  cry.  I  paw,  however, 
from  the  ipenh  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
that  of  the  learned  Member  for  Liverpool. 
That  learned  Gentleman  has  niade  certain 
statements  regarding  the  corporation  schools 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  information 
which  I  have  received  upon  the  subject.  1 
wrote  to  Mr.  Ralhbcme,  a  gentleman  of  the 
hirimt  respectability,  in  order  that  he 
m%;tit  awertain  the  exact  itate  of  facts. 
PlmhioB  to  the  passinK  of  tbe  Corporation 
Befcrm  KU  no  more  than  two  or  three 


Catholics  had  attended  the  corporatian 
schools.  When  the  Corporation  Reform 
Bill  had  passed,  the  council  had  to  deter- 
mine what  course  they  would  take  in  re- 
gard to  the  schools.  Mr.  Blackburn,  the 
chairman  of  the  education  committee,  givei 
in  a  pamphlet,  which  I  hold  in  my  ami, 
the  following  account  of  the  plan  which 
was  adopted : — 

"The  properly  committed  to  tfaa  manage- 
ment  of  the  council  does  not  belong  to  one 
parly  or  sect,  but  to  the  whole  coTnmnnit^. 
The  obvious  duty  of  the  counciE,  therefore,  is 
so  to  employ  their  funds  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  (he  beneSt  of  all.  In  consider- 
ing the  plan  upon  which  the  schools  should  be 
conducted,  the  first  question  that  presented 
itself  was  —  is  tbeia  any  system  «•  can 
adopt  which  will  render  them  accessible  to  the 
children  of  all  denomi nations,  and  make  them 
the  means  of  imparting  a  valuabEe  elementary 
education,   in  which,  niibout  corapromiie  of 

firinciple,  al!  may  participate?  Unless  a  salis- 
actoty  answer  could  be  given  to  this  inquiry, 
the  conlinualion  o(  schools,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  council,  and  supported  by  the 
public  property,  of  which  ihey  are  the  trustees, 
was  obviously  impossible.  To  have  continued 
them  on  the  exclusive  and  sectarian  basis  on 
which  they  have  hitherto  rested,  would  have 
been  an  act  of  gross  end  palpable  injustice, 
and  a  flagrant  violation  of  their  duty,Bs  repre- 
sentatives of  all  classes  of  the  people  and 
guardians  of  their  rights.  In  looking  at  our 
stale  of  society  In  Liverpool,  it  is  impossible 
lo  forget,  that  a  very  large,  and  not  the  least 
destitute,  part  of  the  population  consists  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  settled  nennanently 
amongst  us ;  and  on  the  ground  of  jastice, 
humatiiif,  and  sound  policy^  entitled  to  our 
sympaiby  and  kindness.  Tliey  are  by  birth 
our  fellow-subjecis,  and  have  now  become  ouc 
fellow  citizens.  Driven  froni  their  native 
land  by  a  long  course  of  tyranny  and  misrule, 
in  the  review  of  which  eveiy  Enj^lisbman  may 
well  blush  for  his  cunotry,  they  preseitta  claim 
to  our  most  strenuous  exertions  for  their  moral 
and  social  improvement,  and  ought  to  be  wel- 
comed to  the  enjoyment  of  every  advantage 
we  can  afibrd  them.  Can  any  benefit  be  of- 
fered to  them  more  truly  valuabla  than  a 
sound  and  useful  education  for  their  childnnT 
and  is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  desirable, 
that  it  should  be  imparted  to  tbeni  in  such  a 
way  as  may  tend  lo  remove  (he  asperities  aris- 
ing from  national  distinciioos  aud  religious 
differences,  and  amalgamate  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  habit  and  friendly  feeling  with  the 
native  population?  Regarding  the  Irish  naii- 
onal  system  of  education,  as  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  attainment  of  both  these  objects,  and 
convinced  that  it  is  founded  on  enlightened 
and  truly  scriptural  principles,  the  education 
committee  determined  to  recommend  its  adop- 
and  the  council,  by  a  large  majority,  con- 
firmed their  recommendation.'' 
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bave  placed  him  in  stations  of  the  highest 
diirnity  and  honour  in  the  Palace— and 
wm  you,  with  an  almost  cruel  anomaly, 
Tisit  the  offipring  of  the  unfortunate  Ca- 
tholic emigrant  with  the  last  manifesta- 
tions of  legislative  intolerance,  and  slap 
iba  door  of  the  village  school,  in  the  face 
cf  the  poor  Catholic  child.  Sir,  this  mea- 
aue  is  resisted  upon  grounds  in  which  I 
did  not  think  that  all  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  concurred.     In  the  first  sentence 

Ciounced  a  few  nights  ago  by  the  right 
.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
lie  tcok  caie  to  intimate,  that  he  was  not 
mponsible  for  all  that  was  uttered  on  his 
side.  To  whom  and  what  did  he  allude  } 
He  left  us  to  conjecture  how  far  he  adopted 
or  repudiated  his  auxiliaries.  The  right 
bon.  Gentleman  did  not  very  distinctly 
•imoiince  the  principle  on  which  his  plan 
of  education  should  be  founded ;  he  pnnd- 
pally  objected  to  the  structure  of  the  board. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  told  us*- 
**  Pnt  me  a  Bishop  or  two  on  the  board, 
anod  then  I  will  agree  to  a  plan  in  which  all 
Dittenters  shall  be  included,"  the  right  hon. 
Baronet*s  su£^;estion  would  have  been  rea- 
sonable enough ;  but  when  he  contents 
himself  with  saying,  that  the  Government 
ought  to  intrust  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple to  an  ecclesiastical  board,  he  by  neces- 
saiy  implication  excludes  from  all  share  in 
the  advantages  of  education,  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  fellow  creatures*  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  Bishop  of  London  was  a 
member  of  the  board,  how  could  he  agree 
to  instruction  in  tenets  which  he  profes- 
sionally condemns  ?  He  may  think,  as  he 
is  a  scholar,  that  the  Douay  version 
is  fully  as  accurate  as  the  authoriaed  one ; 
but,  as  a  theologian,  he  must  pronounce 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  incapable  of 
a  mistake  in  Hebrew,  and  to  be  infallible 
in  her  interpretation  of  the  Hellenistan 
dialect,  in  which  the  New  Testament  is 
oompoeed.  You  would,  therefore,  by  put- 
ting him  on  the  board,  place  him  in  a  most 
embarrassing  condition.  But  the  Church, 
it  is  said,  has  a  right  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  peqde.  The  Church  has 
until  very  recently  exhibited  a  profound 
apathy  on  the  subject.  Would  there  be  so 
much  ignorance  in  this  country,  as  upon  all 
hands  is  admitted  to  prevail,  if  the  Church 
had  performed  its  duty?  The  Church  has 
been  aroused  from  its  torpor,  not  by  its 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  education,  but 
fay  its  jealousy  of  dissent ;  and  when  it 
iwerves  its  interposition  until  the  eleventh 
hfur^  w«  should  be  slow  indeed  in  giving 


heed  to  claims  to  which  the  interests  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  must  be 
sacrificed.  But  independently  of  these  con- 
siderations, tlie  position  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  is  at  variance  with  the 
course  which  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be 
willing  to  pursue.  He  is  ready  to  accede 
to  a  grant  to  the  Foreign  and  British 
Society.  But  that  society  is  not  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Church.  That  po* 
sition  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  ab- 
stract doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
so  far  as  any  doctrine  has  been  laid  down 
by  him.  But  this  inconsistency  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  His  auxi- 
liaries, if  such  they  may  be  called,  do  not 
only  differ  from  each  other  but  from  them- 
selves. Look  at  the  two  noble  Lords,  the 
Members  for  North  and  South  Lancashire. 
The  latter,  in  1825,  moved,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  should  be  paid  and  main- 
tained by  the  State.  He  proposed  a  grant 
of  250,000/.  a-ycar  for  this  purpose,  and 
now  he  denounces  a  small  grant  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  common  education  of  sdl 
classes— Catholics  included.  But  he  is  not 
so  inconsistent  as  the  noble  Lord  who  was 
selected  by  the  Tory  party  to  lead  them  on 
this  conspicuous  question.  It  was  to  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lanca- 
shire, that  the  assault  on  education  was 
confided.  Yet  he  was  the  Member  of  the 
Whig  Government  who  in  1831  estab- 
lished the  Irish  Education  Board — estab- 
lished it  on  the  gi'ound  that  a  mixed  educa- 
tion was  superior  to  every  other,  and  by 
doing  so,  incurred  denunciations  from  his 
new  Friends,  the  Weslcyan  Methodists,  as 
vehement  as  those  of  which  he  makes  his 
old  friends,  the  Whigs,  the  objects.  He 
may  tell  us,  indeed,  that  England  and  Ire- 
land are  differently  circumstanced.  Does 
he  say  so  when  the  sinecure  Irish  Church 
is  concerned  ?  No ;  he  tells  us  this,  when 
the  children  of  poor  Irish  manufacturers  in 
Manchester,  or  in  Preston,  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  every  grant  to  be 
made  by  the  State.  But  when  we  are  told, 
that  Ireland  and  England  are  differently 
situated,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  it  is 
upon  grounds  of  expediency  and  not  of 
principle,  that  the  distinction  is  founded  ? 
I  am  very  fur  from  saying,  that  the  Irish 
system  of  education  should  be  adopted  ge- 
nerally through  this  country.  But  in  par- 
ticular localities,  circumstanced  exactly  as 
districts  in  Ireland  are  confessed  to  be,  such 
a  plan  ought  to  be  adopted  as  shall  admit 
those  children  to  the  benefit  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  who  might  otherwise  be 
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excluded  from  ils  advantages.  I  pass  from 
the  Member  for  North  Lancashire  to  the 
Member  for  Pembroke:  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  when 
the  Irish  Education  Board  was  established, 
and  he  acknowledged,  that  it  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  principle  on  which  he  in- 
sisted. But  what  is  the  value  of  a  prin- 
ciple if  it  is  violated  in  a  hundred  instances, 
and  that  by  the  very  men  who  so  dogmati- 
cally, and  so  peremptorily  and  infallibly, 
lay  it  down  ?  That  right  hon.  Baronet 
spoke  af^er  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
uiequer,  and  rose  to  institute  such  defence 
as  circumstances  would  admit  of  the  Mem- 
ber for  Newark.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  ridiculed  the  state  con- 
science of  the  Member  for  Newark,  and 
accumulated  example  upon  example  of 
grants  made  to  Catholic  priests,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
British  possessions,  to  which  the  Member 
for  Newark  was  a  party.  He  was  Under- 
Secretary  to  the  Colonies  under  the  Peel 
Administration,  and  represented  that  de- 
partment in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
what  did  the  Member  for  Pembroke  say  in 
reply  }  Why,  that  all  these  instances  were 
a  departure  from  principle,  forsooth.  Well, 
if  you  have  treated  principle,  as  you  call  it, 
with  such  utter  recklessness  in  instances  too 
tedious  for  enumeration,  can  you  not  now, 
where  the  education  of  so  large  a  body  of 
your  fellow  citizens  is  at  stake,  put  a  little 
of  your  excessive  sensitiveness  aside  ?  For 
does  the  inconsistency  stop  there?  The 
Irish  Education  Commission  was  adopted 
by  the  Tories  j  nay,  the  grant  was  in- 
creased :  every  man  in  office  was,  in  point 
of  conscience,  responsible  for  a  participation 
in  that  proceeding,  and  the  Member  for 
Newark  was  then  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  responsible  offices  with  which 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  could  have  con- 
fided to  him.  I  protest.  Sir,  I  think  that 
the  Member  for  Newark,  with  all  his  fine 
subtletv,  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  re- 
concile  his  principles  as  a  Churchman  with 
his  conduct  as  a  Statesman,  than  he  has 
found  it  to  reconcile  in  his  celebrated  work, 
the  right  of  private  judgment  with  passive 
obedience  to  the  Church.  Sir,  I  entertain 
for  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  respect  which 
is  due  to  his  indisputable  talent  and  to  his 
unquestionable  worth;  but  I  own,  that 
after  having  perused  a  work,  of  whidi  I  in 
great  part  approve  as  redolent  of  Catho- 
licism ;  a  work  dedicated  to  the  University 
of  Osford,  as  tried  and  proved  for  a  thou- 
sand years  (what  an  inference  from  that 


vast  cycle  of  time  must  be  derived  ?)  % 
after  having  read  a  work  in  whkh  Uie 
Church  of  England  is  represented  as  a 
continuity,  through  the  mediuBi  of  eposto* 
lical  succession,  of  the  great  primitive 
establishment;  af^r  having  perused  a 
book,  in  which  even  to  the  Scotch  synod 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  incidents  to  a 
Church  are  conceded ;  after,  I  say,  having 
read  all  this,  I  was  not  a  little  8ur[lri»d  to 
hear  the  hon.  Gentleman  pronounee  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  proselytes  of  John  Wesley^. 
who  have  separated  themselves  by  boonda* 
ries  the  most  marked  from  the  Cbiirdi, 
who  have  disclaimed  the  authority  of  your 
bishops,  instituted  an  ordination  of  their 
own,  established  not  only  an  alien,  but  a 
hostile  organization  of  their  priesthood* 
You  have  more  reason  to  dread  them  than 
us.  Why  are  you  for  ever,  in  reference  to 
Popery,  crying  out,  that  your  Chureh  ie 
in  danger,  and  giving  way  to  the  meet 
fantastic  fears  ?  What  in  the  world  makea 
you  so  much  afraid  ?  Why  do  you  not,  at 
you  resemble  us  in  so  many  other  regards, 
in  our  fearlessness  and  security,  follow  our 
example?  It  was  in  reference  to  our 
Church  that  your  famous  Dryden  cx« 
claimed — 

"  Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin." 

Surely  your  consciousness  is  not  the 
source  of  your  dismay.  You  have  nothing" 
to  fear,  armed  as  you  are,  I  presume,  in 
innocence,  from  any  cause,  much  less  from 
the  education  of  the  unhappy  Popish  poor« 
Your  Church,  your  Angelican  Church  (for 
I  can  scarce  call  it  Protestant),  is  in« 
corporated  with  the  State,  is  is  sup- 
ported by  the  interests  of  the  higher 
orders  and  the  faith  of  the  humbler 
classes ;  ''  in  the  midst  of  courts  and 
Parliaments  it  lifts  its  mitred  head ; "  it 
possesses  vast  revenues ;  it  rules  over  the 
two  most  famous  universities  in  the  worid ; 
it  presides  over  the  great  patrician  semina« 
ries  of  the  land;  it  has  retained  all  the 
pomp,  pride,  and  glorious  drcurostanoe  of 
the  establishment  of  which  it  is  a  perpetu* 
ation,  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  cathe* 
drals,  chapters,  golden  stalls ;  it  is  distin* 
guished  by  a  prelacy  eminent  for  kaming, 
and  what  is  more  important,  by  the  acti- 
vity, the  enei^,  and  spirit,  of  organised 
confederacy  amongst  the  parochial  clergy* 
Such  is  your  establishment,  and  can  yoa 
bring  yourselves  to  believe,  that  sueh  a 
fabric,  based  on  the  national  belief,  and 
towering  amidst  aristocratic  sustaiameiit^ 
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can  be  subverted-- not  by  foreign  inTanon, 
not  by  intestine  commotion,  not  by  a  great 
noral  concussion — but  can  be  prostrated  on 
the  rock  of  truth,  on  which  you  believe  it 
to  be  raised,  by  a  discharge  of  Douay  testa- 
nentt  and  Popish  missals,  by  a  set  of  shoe- 
Ifia,  shirtless  Popish  paupers,  gathered 
under  the  command  of  the  Privy  Coundl, 
frum  the  lanes  of  Liverpool,  the  alleys  of 
Manchester,  and  of  Salford,  or  the  recept- 
aclea  of  St.  Giles's  f  These  fears,  this 
ague  of  apprehension  for  your  Church  is 
idle,  and  would  be  ridiculous,  but  for  the 
§bM  results  which  it  produces  and  the 
cmtCant  injustice  whidi  it  works.  It 
stODS  the  progress  of  national  improvement, 
aad  even  amongst  men  of  kind  and  humane 
feriingSy  wherever  the  interests  of  the  es- 
tablishment are  involved,  produces  to  all 
oonsidemtions,  except  those  interests,  an 
utter  insensibility.  Take  as  an  example, 
the  Member  for  Dorset,  who  is  so  remarka* 
hie  for  the  benevolent  concern  he  feels  for 
the  poor  factory  children.  It  does  great 
credit  to  his  heart,  that  he  should  feel  so 
deep  a  sympathy  for  those  unfortunate  be- 
ings who  in  the  spring  of  life — in  the  sea* 
son  when,  if  ever,  joy  should  bud  out  of 
the  heart,  are  immured  in  those  dismal 
fabrics  dedicated  to  the  genius  of  insatia- 
ble gain.  How  often  and  how  eloquently, 
has  the  noble  Lord  expatiated  upon  the 
moral  destitution  to  which  those  poor 
children  are  reduced  !  It  is  in  vain,  that 
his  appeals  are  met  by  remonstrances  from 
those  who  have  embarked  their  whole  pro. 
perty  in  these  speculations,  and  who  tell 
him,  that  their  ruin  may  be  the  result 
of  his  rash  and  precipitate  humanity.  Of 
everything  but  its  suggestions  he  is  regard* 
less,  and  in  his  honourable  enterprise,  un- 
deterred by  every  obstacle,  with  the  chivalry 
of  benevolence,  pertinaciously  perseveres. 
Bot,  alas  J  what  a  contrast  he  presents,  the 
instant  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  are 
touched!  His  sensibility  at  once  evapo- 
rates—to the  imaginary  hazards  of  the 
establishment,  he  immolates  the  interests 
of  thousands  and  thousands  ofhelpless  beings, 
and  refuses  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  raise 
them  £rom  the  depth  of  ignorance  and  of  de- 
pravity in  which  they  are  immersed.  Has  the 
noble  Lord  ever  been  in  that  part  of  this  vast 
metropolis  in  which  Irish  emigration  is 
chiefly  deposited  ?  Has  he  ever  traversed 
that  melancholy  district,  in  which,  at  every 
step,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  heart — every 
pfaysiGal  and  moral  sense  is  shocked?  Has 
he  ever  looked  down  into  those  recesses, 
in  wlridi  hordes  of  miaerable  children  are 


accumulated  in  heaps  of  wretchedness— or 
has  he  ever  looked  up  to  the  dwdling, 
which  swarm  with  diseased  vitality,  and 
through  sashless  windows  seen  the  face  of 
squalid,  emaciated,  vacant  childhood,  star- 
ing with  the  elare  of  ignorance  and  misery 
upon  him?  If  he  were  to  observe  and 
become  familiar  with  such  spectacles^  his 
over-riffhteous  habits  would  give  way,  his 
natural  emotions  would  get  the  better  of 
his  pr^udices,  and  he  would  feel,  that 
true  religion,  which  is  identified  with 
charity  and  with  mercy,  required,  that  for 
the  instruction  of  those  unfortunate  crea- 
tures something  on  the  part  of  the  Leg^a- 
ture  was  imperatively  required.  I  have 
heard  much  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
of  the  dogmas  of  theology;  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  conversant  with  them ;  but  I 
sometimes  read  the  Bible,  in  every  pi^  of 
which  the  lessons  of  mercy  are  so  admirably 
inculcated,  and  it  strikes  me,  that  if  there 
be  a  passage  in  which  the  character  of  our 
Saviour  is  described  in  a  peculiarly  amiable 
light,  it  is  that  in  which  he  is  represented 
as  desiring  his  disciples  not  to  forbid  lit- 
tle children  to  come  unto  him.  I  think 
— -I  cannot  help  thinking— that  if  among 
the  little  group,  on  whose  heads  he  was  in- 
voked to  lay  his  hands,  there  had  been  the 
child  of  a  Scdducee  or  of  a  Samaritan,  the 
God  of  mercy  and  of  love  would  not  have 
put  the  little  schismatic  aside.  Do  not 
imitate  the  example  of  those  by  whom  the 
children  were  rebuked ;  suffer  them  to 
approach  him ;  let  them  have  access  to  the 
sources  of  pure  morality,  and  of  that  truth 
which  is  common  to  all  Christians;  do 
not  close  the  avenues  to  that  knowledge 
which  leads  to  happiness  '*  when  time  shul 
be  no  more",  and,  instead  of  en^ging  in 
acrimonious  contentions  about  ecdesiasticsl 
prerogatives  and  pretensions,  let  us  act  on 
the  precept  contained  in  the  Divine  injunc- 
tion— *'  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

Mr.  Goulbum  felt  deeply  the  import- 
ance of  the  sentiments  with  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Upperary 
had  concluded.  He  had  listened,  also  to 
the  whole  of  the  arguments  used  in  the 
debate  from  beginnine  to  end,  and  con- 
fessed, even  at  that  late  hour,  he  was 
unable  to  nnderstand  the  plan  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  had  heard  different  expla- 
nations, but  he  wished  to  know  distinctly 
the  fact,  whether  the  original  plan  was 
actually  abandoned  or  not?  Did  they 
mean  to  adopt  the  course  explained  in  the 
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first  minute  of  the  Privy  Council  ?  What 
was  the  meaning  of  the  vote  on  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion? In  former  years,  when  the  House 
had  heen  called  upon  to  pass  a  vote  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  Government  had 
laid  before  the  House  the  principles  on 
which  the  money  was  to  be  distributed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  ap- 
plied. Let  them  consider  the  terms  of  the 
grant  of  last  year.  Then  it  was  expressly 
declared  that  the  money  was  to  be  grantol 
to  enable  her  Majesty  to  issue  money  to 
build  schools  in  aid  of  the  poorer  classes— 
but  in  the  present  case  it  was  simply  stated 
to  be  for  public  education.  They  had  been 
taunted  by  hon.  Members  opposite,  that 
they  showed  a  suspicion  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Government.  He  confessed  he  did 
entertain  such  suspicions.  He  considered 
himself  bound  to  take  every  security 
against  the  possible  abuse  of  the  powers 
sought  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  And, 
although  it  had  been  said  that  the 
money  would  be  expended  on  principles 
analogous  to  those  that  had  been  the  rule 
in  former  years,  he  confessed  he  did  not 
place  reliance  on  that  statement.  On  the 
contrary,  he  believed,  as  had  been  stated 
by  hon.  Friends  behind  him,  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  present  vote  was  to  pave  the 
way  for  introducing  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion originally  proposed  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  anxious  to  introduce  at  the 
first  opportunity.  They  had  been  taxed 
with  a  desire  to  reject  all  votes  for  the  ex- 
tension of  education,  and  with  having 
abandoned  the  principles  on  which  they 
had  agreed  to  former  votes.  But  let  the 
Government  come  down  to  the  House  to- 
morrow, and  let  them  present  to  them 
the  vote  of  last  session,  with  the  object 
to  which  it  was  to  be  applied  stated  on 
the  face  of  it,  and  he  would  not  find 
him  opposed  to  the  vote,  but  ready  to 
give  his  support  to  it.  But  under  the 
existing  circumstances^  what  course  was 
open  to  them  but  to  oppose  the  vote? 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  be  aware  that  in 
Committee  of  Supply  they  could  not  op- 
pose the  appropriation,  or  propose  any 
condition  upon  which  erants  were  to  be 
made,  that  it  was  for  Uie  Crown,  or  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  to  propose  the 
grant,  and  that  it  was  for  them  to  say 
whether  the  amount  was  such  as  they 
did  not  object  to.  In  this  case,  they 
must  be  aware  the  amount  was  nothing, 
the  principle  was  all ;   and   as  ihey  hM 


no  power  to  oppose  the  principle  of  the 
vote,  they  must  oppose   the  vote  itself. 
He  hoped,   then,   that    hon.    Gentlemen 
would  not  again  urge  the  argument,  thai 
in  resisting  this  vote  they  were    acting 
against  the  course  which  they  had  before 
pursued.     His  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Liverpool,  had  alluded  to 
another  object  of  this  vote,  which  was  en- 
titled to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
House.    If  they  were  not  now  in  a  posi- 
tion  to  enter  into  the  details,  or  to  exprev 
their  opinions  on  the  question,  that  eir- 
cumstance  was  alone   attributable  to  tha 
mode    in   which    the    Government    had 
brought  forward  the  subject.     If  they  had 
adopted  the  more  open  course  by  the  introu 
duction  of  a  bill  before  the  House  upon 
the  subject  of  education,  then  might  every 
hon.  ftfember  have  expressed  his  opinion 
and  his  dissent  from  any  particular  portion 
of  the  plan  in  such  a  way  as  would  ba  cal- 
culated to  obtain  that  attention  whidi  his 
suggestions  had  a  right  to  receive.     But, 
by  the  course  which  had    been  adopted, 
they  were  unable  thus  openly  and  minutely 
to  object  to  the  details  of  the  principle; 
and  they  were  reduced  to  the  neoessitj  of 
meeting  the  Government  upon  the  simfde 
issue  which  they  had  taken.     He  said  that 
circumstances  like    these    might  seriously 
affect  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  this 
House.     He  knew  that  the  right  of  grant* 
ing  money  to  the  Crown  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
was  a  right  with  which  they  could  not 
allow  the  other    House  of  Parliament  to 
interfere ;  but  they  knew  that  that  House 
could  give  a  negative  or  an  a£Brmative  d^ 
dsion  upon  any  grant  which  should  come 
before  them  upon  the  face  of  any  bilL  The 
House  of  Peers,  however,  had,  in  cases  of 
this  description,  excluded  themselves  from 
possessing  any  voice  upon  the  subject.  The 
difficulties  and  inconvenienoes  which  had 
resulted  from  the  course  then  pursued  had 
been  felt  to  be  so  great  that  another  plan 
had  been  adopted;  but  it  was  now  the 
custom  for  them  to  insert  every  year  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Bill  a  clause,  by  whidi 
they  granted  permission  to  have  the  money 
appropriated  without  waiting  for  the  usual 
necessary  measure  to  enable  them  to  do  aa. 
But  when  this  House  had  to  deal  with  a 
question  of  this  magnitude,  was  it  a  judi- 
cious course  to  adopt  to  deprive  the  House  of 
Peeraof  all  power  over  the  question  at  issoe? 
and  he  begged  to  tell  hon.  Gentlemen  that 
they  must  not  be  surprised  if,  in  vindicatioQ 
of  their  own  character  and    theic  own 
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rigbu^  tlie  House  of  Peers  were  to  refute 
upon  some  future  occasion  to  oonoede  that 
point  whidi  they  had  hitherto  granted  for 
the  Qonrenience  of  the   Oovemment    in 
carr3riDg  on    the   public  business  of  the 
country.     No  roan  who  had  at  all  con- 
sidered this  ouestion  could  for  one  moment 
doubt  that  education  was  the  main  object 
in  view,  and  that  the  money  which  was 
proposed  to  be  granted  was  cmly  accessary 
to  teat  question ;  but  although  the  clerfp 
of  this  oountry  were  not  represented  m 
thn  House  of  Fnrliament^  and  although 
this  sutgeet  was  one  peculiarly  for  their 
consideration,  so  deeply  interestinff  as  it 
was  to  the  moral  and  religious  feelings 
of  the  persons  under  their  charge ;   yet 
tlMse  very  means  had  been   adopted  by 
which  they  were  prevented    from  being 
able  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   An  hon.  and  learned  Member  who 
advocated  the  cause  of  Ireland  had  looked 
upon  the  idea  of  the  Government  endow- 
ing Roman  Catholic  sdiools  in  that  ooun- 
try as  absurd ;   but  when   he  turned  to 
Enf^andy  he  odled  upon  the  House  to  take 
|nty  upon  the  condition  of  the  ehildien  of 
the  poor  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  if  the 
S3rstem  which  he  suggested  were  good  in  one 
ooimtry,  it  was  good  also  in  another  |  and  if 
the  grant  were  intended  to  be  genml,  tlia 
Government  must  act  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  all  places.     It  was  said  also  by  an 
hon.  Member,  that  there  should  be  such 
an  united  system  of   education  in  both 
countries  that  the  diildren  of  Roman  Ca^ 
thdicB  should  associate  with  those  of  per- 
sons of  other  persuasions,  and  that  tneie 
might  be  a  general  system  of  religious 
instruction,  avoiding  all  particularity  of 
doctrine.     If  that,  then,  were  his  opinion, 
his  belief  must  extend  to  this-^hat  the 
minute  of  April  contained  in  it  the  basis  of 
education  which  the  GovemmcBt  should 
adopt ;  but  he  bej^ed  to  tdU  the  House, 
that  he  for  one,  on  the  part  c^  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  must  express 
his  great  unwillingness  to  enter  into  this 
scheme  if  it  should  oe  adopted.   Were  they 
then  prepared  to  establish  such  a  thing, — 
was  that  their  view  of  the  toleration  of 
general  education?     He  told  the  House, 
that  what  he  said  would  be  the  general 
effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  scheme*  and 
that  members  of  the  Established  Church 
would  never  consent  to  their  children  being 
sent  to  schools  merely  for  their  secular  in- 
struction, and  merdy  for  general  reli^ous 
instruction.    Much  had  been  said  in  favour 
of  seenkr  iuskructiooi  and  he  was  un- 


doubtedly prepared  to  admit,  that  it  might 
soften  the  manners  of  the  student ;  but  un- 
less they  founds  the  educadon  that  was 
given  upon  the  principle  of  the  established 
religion,  he  would  not  believe,  that  it  could 
have  any  efiect  in  reforming  the  character 
of  the  man,  for  experience  had  proved  to 
him,  that  reform  in  the  mind  could  only  be 
efi^ted  by  religious  instruction.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  last  spdcen 
had  asked  them,  why  they  so  anxiously 
wished,  that  the  list  of  the  board  should 
contain  the  name  of  a  Inshorp  of  the  Church  • 
He  said  ^  Why  will  you  have  a  bishop-^ 
is  he  not  bound  to  enforce  religious  doc- 
trines—is  he  not  bound  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  oflBce  to  take  care  that  those 
doctrines  which  are  opposed  shall  not  be 
abandoned  or  denied?  And  why,  there- 
fore, do  you  wish  to  have  him  in  the  board 
to  join  in  the  plan  of  general  education  ?" 
He  asked  him  what  difierence  he  could 
draw  between  the  doctrines  supported  by 
the  bishops  and  those  which  were  advocated 

Sr  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Inland?  If  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  amounted  to  any- 
thing, it  was  to  this;  **  You  have  selected 
fonr  Membtrs  of  the  PHinr  Council  to  ftfm 
a  Board  of  Education,  who  are  caretas  bf 
religious  doctrine^  who,  so  far  fbom  wish- 
ing to  guard  against  danger  by  opponns 
contendmg  doctrines,  are  so  kx  in  tiie& 
views  of  rd%ioo,  that  they  wiU  not 
obfeet  to  entertain  some  general  system, 
omitthig  all  reference  to  peculiar  doc- 
trines.^ He  was  himself  at  least  deter- 
mined to  take  care,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  who  were  attached  to  the  Estab* 
lidied  Church  should  not  in  their  youth  he 
carried  away  from  the  opinions  whteh  Adr 
parents  were  disposed  to  instil  imatMr 
Bunds,  by  doctrines  forriffn  to  those  whMi 
tliey  wece  iheuisdves  desmms  ctf  followiiMj. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  thought 
it  proper  to  advert  to  what  fell  from  the 
noUe  Lord,  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire. 
He  entirely  concurred  in  the  observations 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,and 
he  wished  he  could  express  as  eloquently 
as  he  had  done  his  admiration  of  his  noUe 
Friend.  He  was  deliffhted  with  the  eon« 
duct  of  the  noble  Lord  m  the  course  which 
he  had  adopted  in  reference  to  another 
subject;  but  so  far  from  considering  the 
conduct  of  his  noble  Friend  in  respect  to 
this  question  as  at  all  at  variance  with  that 
which  he  had  before  pursued  upon  that 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
maui  he  begged  to  take  a  most  decided 
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unie.  He  could  uture  tbe  Houie,  that  he 
had  no  disporition  to  interfere  with  the 
tennination  of  thit  debate.  He  had  been« 
howeTer,  anxious  on  Jiii  own  part  to  state 
in  a  very  few  words  the  grounds  on  which 
he  object^  to  this  Tote. 

Lord  John  Ruaell  had  no  wish  to  enter 
into  the  general  question  which  had  been 
discussed,  but  as  there  had  been  one  or 
two  questions  asked  him  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Liverpool,  and  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  which  had  caused  some  surprise  in 
his  mind  at  their  being  put,  he  thought 
that  he  was  bound  to  give  some  explana- 
tion. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Liverpool  had  stated  his  wonder  at  the 
course  which  he  had  taken,  and  doubted 
extremely  whether  he  had  given  up  the 
minute  of  April,  or  had  adhered  to  it. 
Me  must  saY»  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  wished  to  know  his  intentions  he 
would  have  done  better  if  he  had  con- 
sulted the  Report  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
the  3rd  of  June,  instead  of  the  extract 
which  he  read  from  some  essay  on  educa- 
tion among  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Cen- 
tral Society  of  Education,  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  seemed  to  think  was 
a  great  authority  upon  the  subject.  Now 
the  fact  was,  that  in  that  minute  it  was 
stated  expressly  for  what  purpose  the  vote 
was  to  be  applied ;  and  he  would  take 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  would 
read  a  part  of  it,  which  stated  exactly 
what  the  application  of  the  money  would 
be.    The  report  said : — 

"The  Lords  of  the  committee  recommend 
that  the  sum  of  10,000/.  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1835  towards  the  erection  of  normal 
or  model  schools,  be  given  in  equal  propor- 
tions to  the  National  Society  and  the  firilish 
and  Foreign  School  Society.  That  the  re- 
mainder of  the  subsequent  grants  of  the  vears 
1837  and  1838  yet  unappropriated,  and  any 
grant  that  may  be  voted  m  the  present  year, 
be  chiefly  applied  in  aid  of  subscriptions  for 
/  building,  and,  in  particular  cases,  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  connected  with  those  societies; 
out  that  the  rule  hitherto  adopted  of  making  a 
grant  to  those  places  where  tbe  largest  pro- 

Sortion  'u  subscribed  be  not  invariably  ad- 
erad  to,  should  application  be  made  from 
very  poor  and  populous  districts,  where  sub- 
scriptions to  a  sufficient  amount  cannot  be  ob- 
tained." 

I       [Criea  of  "iJead  m!"^     Well,    he 
would  read  on. 

^'The  eommittet  do  not  feel  tbemaelvas 
prtcluded  from  making  grants  in  particular 
castSf  which  shall  appear  to  them  to  call  for 
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the  aid  of  Goveraaent,  alihongh  tlw  appfies- 
tions  may  not  come  fron  eitbOT  of  the  tws 
mentioned  sodeties." 

He  thought  that  that  statement  wh 
suflBciently  clear;  that  the  general  appii- 
cation  of  the  money  would  be  io  akl  of 
schools  supported  by  the  National  So. 
ciety,  and  by  the  British  and  Foreign  So- 
ciety, and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
money  would  be  giten  in  aid  of  tbeat 
societies ;  but  there  might  be  some  small 
part  of  it  which  might  be  otherwise  sp- 
plied.  He  thought  they  would  not  be 
doing  justice  to  the  whole  community  did 
they  exclude  other  schools.  There  might, 
for  instance,  be  a  school  connected  with^ 
a  factory.  A  manufacturer  might  be  anx- 
ious to  establish  a  school  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  might  ask  for  aid  from  tbe 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  But, 
then,  he  was  asked  whether  the  committee 
would  not  think  themselves  justi6ed  ia 
proceeding  on  the  plan  indicated  in  tbe 
minute  of  April,  supposing  that  in  Sep- 
tember there  should  be  a  more  general 
concurrence  than  at  present  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  minute.  He  should  say,  that 
it  was  quite  obvious  that  the  money  being 
granted  for  a  particular  purpose,  it  might 
be  within  the  power  of  the  committee, 
but  certainly  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
vote,  to  make  such  application.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  said,  tliat  the 
money  granted  by  the  Treasury  was  limited 
by  minutes,  but  did  he  not  recollect  that 
in  1833  money  was  granted  without  mi- 
nute P  [Mr.  Goulburn:  It  was  by  vote 
of  the  House.]  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  it  was  by  vote  of  the  House. 
He  would  come  to  that :  and  what,  then, 
was  the  vote  of  last  year  ?  It  was  pro- 
posed that  a  sum  not  exceeding  90,0001. 
should  be  granted  to  her  Majesty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  school  houses,  in 
aid  of  private  subscriptions,  and  for  the 
inspection  of  those  already  erected.  That 
was  the  vote  for  1838,  and  he  begged  to 
say,  that  he  would  adopt  those  words,  if 
they  would  answer  the  object  of  that 
which  they  were  about  to  call  for  now. 
With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  votes, 
it  did  not  contain  the  whole  of  what  was 
in  this  Report  of  the  Privy  Council,  but 
if  their  taking  the  vote  in  the  words  in 
which  it  was  taken  last  year,  would  satisfy 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  would  an- 
swer their  objections,  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  adopt  those  words,  instead  of 
those  in  which  the  grant  was  now  moved.  : 
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So  little  did  he  think  thai  the  applicatim 
of  the  money  would  be  feltcrM  b;  ihe 
nte  that  he  «at  willing;  to  give  it  in  these 
words.  Then  with  respect  to  Ihe  plan  of 
April  10,  ai  to  the  normal  schools,  fae  had 
been  asked  whether  the  commitlee  ex- 
pressed their  adherence  to  the  plan.  The 
'  wport  was  this, 

"The  committee  are  or  opinion  ibat  the 
noat  uieful  applicalioa  of  any  aama  voted 
hj  Parliament  would  consist  in  the  employ- 
Bent  of  thoae  monies  in  the  esiablishment  of 
I  normal  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the 
'  fiate,  and  not  placed  under  Ihe  management 
•f  a  Tolaniaty  society." 

There  waa  only  one  olher  question  which 
had  been  aaked  him,  and  which  he  be- 
lieved he  had  answered  the  other  night. 
It  was  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
inapeclion,  it  being  supposed  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  religious  instruction  in 
achools.  He  did  not  suppose  that  it  would 
at  all  interfere,  or  al  all  oppose  the  in- 
Btruclion  under  the  Nalional  and  Ihe  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  School  Societtei,  fur 
their  plans  and  their  reguklions  woold 
remain  precisely  us  at  present,  so  far  as 
Ihe  vote  was  concerned.  He  certainly 
conceived  that  with  respect  to  the  Na- 
tional Society,  if  this  vote  did  pass,  he 
should  be  hound  to  conform  to  the  rules 
laid  down  with  re>pect  to  any  sum  granted 
to  the  society.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
refer  again  to  lliis report,  because  although 
there  had  been  many  representations  and 
crgumenia  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
be  had  observed  that  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
been  cautious  in  avoiding  entering  upon 
any  minute  discussion  of  the  plan  before 
the  House. 

The  Committee  divided:— Ayes  275; 
Noes  273:  Majority  2. 
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Hector,  C.  J. 
Heneage,  E. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M. 
Hiodley,C. 
Hobhouse,rtJin.  Sir  J. 
Bobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hollond,  R. 
HoTsmnn,  E. 
Hoskios,  K. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Howaid,  P.  H. 
Ho  wick.  Lord 

Humphei7,  J. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Huit,  W. 
Hutton,  R. 
James,  W. 

Johnson,  General 
lAbouchei«,n,hn.  H. 
Lambion,  H. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
LevesoD,  Lord 
Lister,  E.  G. 
Loch,  J. 
LushinglOD,  G. 
Lushington,  rt.  hn.  S. 
Macaulay,  T.  B. 
Macleod,  R. 
MTsggart,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Mainland,  H. 
Hartin,  J. 
Martin,  T.  B. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Melgond,  Lord 
Mildmaj,  P.  SL  JiAn 
Hilton,  Lord 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Morris,  D. 


Nagle,  Sir  R. 
Norrcys,  Sir  0.  J. 
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0*Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Callaghan,  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
0*ConneUy  Morgan 
0*ConDor,  Don 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Ord,  W. 
Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Lord 
Parker,  J. 

Pamell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  !!• 
Parrott,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pendanres,  £•  W. 
Phillipps,  Sir  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Philips,  G.  R, 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Ponsonbvy  hon.  J. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryme,  G. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  H. 
Roche,  £.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  Sir  D. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rumbold,  C.  £. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Rutherford,  rt.  hn.  A. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sanford,  £.  A. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scale,  Sir  J.  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Shelbome,  Lord 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  G.  R. 
Smith,  R.  V. 


Somers,  J.  P. 
Somer?ille,  Sir  W,  M. 
Spencer,  hou.  F. 
Standish,  C. 
Stanley,  M. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stansfield,  W.  R. 
Staunton,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Stock,  Dr. 
Strangways,  hon.  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talfourd,  Sereeant 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  rt  hn.  C.  P« 
Tliornely,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Troubridge,  Sir  £•  T. 
Turner,  £. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Villiers,  hon.  C 
Vivian,  M^or  C« 
Vivian,  1.  H. 
Vivian,  rt.hn.  Sir  R.H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  IL 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Westenra,  hon.  H. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
White,  A. 
White,  H. 
White,  S. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,  T. 
Winnington,  H. 
Wood,C. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TBLLVR8. 

Stanley,  £•  J. 
Steuart,  R. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Aclaod,  T.  D. 
A*Court,  Captain 
Adare,  Lord 
Alford,  Lord 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Archdall,  M. 
Ashl^,  Lord 


Attwood,  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baitlie,  Colonel 
Baker,  E. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
fiarrington.  Lord 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 


Bell,  M. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bethell,  R. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  J. 

Blennerhassett,  A. 
Boldero,  H.G. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brown  rigg,  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burr,  H. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Burroughes,  H. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Canning,  rt.  hn.  Sir  S. 
Cantilupe,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Chapman,  A. 
Christopher,  R. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 
Cole,  Lord 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Compton,  U.  C. 
Conolly,  £. 
Cooper,  E.  J. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Copeland,  Alderman 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Cresswell,  C. 
Cripps,  J. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Damer,non.  D. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dungannon,  Lord 
Du  Pre,  G. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Ellis,  J. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Far  rand,  R. 


Feilden,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fector,  J.  N. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Fleming,  J. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Fox,  G.  L. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynn,  Sir  S.  R. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captaio 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
Goi«,  O.  W. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J« 
Grant,  F.  W. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grimston,  Lord 
Grimston,  hon.  B. 
Hale,  R.  a 
Halford,  H. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 
Hardinge,rtbn.Sir  H. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  G.  W. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hepburn,  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Herries,  rt.  hn,  J.  C. 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
Hillsborough,  Lord 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  hn.  W.A*C. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurt,  F. 
logestrie,  Lord 
Ingham,  R. 
loglis.  Sir  R.  U. 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J. 
Jackson,  Serffeani 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jenkins,  Sir  R. 
Jerroyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  S. 
Jones,  J. 
Jones,  Captain 
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Kelly,  F. 
Kemble,  H. 
KiDnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knatchbully  Sir  £• 
Knight,  H.  O. 
KDigfaUy,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  hoD.  T. 
Laicellesy  hon.  W.  S. 
LaWy  hon.  C.  £. 
Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 
LennoXy  Lord  A. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Litton^  £. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Lmi&W. 

Lowther,  ho.  Colonel 
Lowther,  Lord 
liowtber,  J.  U. 
Lucas,  £• 
Lvgon,  hon.  Gren. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W. 
Mackinnon,  W. 
Maclean,  D. 
Mahon,  Lord 
Maidstone,  Lord 
Manners,  Lord  C. 
Martoo,  G. 
Mathew,  G.  B. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  W. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Monypenny,  T. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morgan,  C.  M.  R. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  John 
NichoU,  J. 
Noel,  hon.  W.  M. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Fembertoo,  T. 
Perceval,  hon.  O.  J. 
Pigot,  R. 

Planta,  right  hoD.  J. 
Plamptre,  J«  P. 
PolhiU,F. 
PoUocki  1^  F. 


PowersGOurt,  Lord 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Price,  R. 
Prin^le,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 

Rae,  right  hon.  Sir  W. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Rickford,  W. 
RoUeston,  L. 
Rose,  right  hn.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Rushout,  G. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Shaw,  riffht  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Stormont,  Lord 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Sugden,  Sir  E. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Thomas,  Colonel  H. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Thomhill,  G. 
Trench,  Sir  F, 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Villiers,  Lord 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Waddington,  H. 
Walsh,  Sir.  J. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Witmore,  T.  C. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Colonel  T. 
Wood,  T. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn,  C.  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  £•  T. 
Young,  J« 
Yonng,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Freemantle,  Sir  T« 
H. 


Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Barneby,  j. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Boiling,  W. 
Burdett,  Sir  F. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Cartwright,  W. 
Crewe,  2Sir  G. 
Davenport,  J. 
Douro,  Marquess 
Dick,  Q. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
FoUett,  Sir  W. 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Granby,  Lord 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jones,  W. 
Kelbume,  Viscount 
Kerison,  Sir  E. 
Kirk,  P. 

Marsland,  Major 
^Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Maxwell,  hon.  S.  R. 
O'Neil,  hon.  General 
Palmer,  G. 
Perceval,  A. 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Praed,  W.  M. 
St.  Paul,  H. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 


Ellice,  Captain  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Conyngham,  Lord 
Macnamara,  Major 
Turner,  W. 
Cave,  R.  O. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Fort,  J. 
Duncan,  Lord 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  C. 
Wemyss,  Captain 
Lvnch,  A.  H. 
Maher,  J. 
Aglionby,  Major 
White,  L. 
Sharpe,  Gen. 
O'Brien,  C. 
Power,  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Acheson,  Lord 
Rippon,  C. 
Handley,  H. 
O'Connell,  Maarice 
Speirs,  A. 
Fitzalan,  Lord 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Dundas,  Sir  R. 
Colquhoun,  Sir  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Uallyburton,  Lord 


Absent. 

MINISTERIALISTS,  17. 


Benet,  J. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G. 
Edwards,  Sir  J. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Heathcote,  Sir  G. 
Heathcote,  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Lennox,  Lord  G* 

CONSERVATIVES,  7. 

Attwood,  W.  (abroad)  Hamilton,    Lord 
Blackbume,  J. '  I.  (ill)        (abroad) 

Duncombe,  hon.  W.  Ker,  D.  (ill) 

Goddard,  A.  Wall,  C.  B. 


Moreton,  hon.  A.  H. 
Pease,  J. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pryse,E. 
Stewart,  J. 
Surrey,  Earl 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Wilkins,  W. 


Poind  off. 


Bailer,  B. 
Vagiti,  Lord  A. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1 839. 

MnnrTBS.]     PetitioiM  pieMBtod.    By  Loid  Skdaosdde, 
and  tht  BUiop  of  Exetar,  ftom  levenl  plaoM,  agaiaft  the 

GoTcmiiait  plan  te  National  Edueatioa.— By  the  Biihop 
of  LliMoln,  ftom  •emal  placa*.  tor  Protection  to  tlia 
Eilabliihed  Cbnidii^By  the  Blihop  of  Exeter,  fkom  one 
plMOb  i«unit  the  Ghuich  DiadpUne  BiU;  and  ftom  my*- 
ral  ptaeaib  if^Mt  any  Anther  Grant  to  Maijnooth  Coir 
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Uniform  Penny  Postage.]  Earl  Rad^ 
nor  rose  to  present  forty  petitions  from 
Jersey  and  other  places,  in  favour  of  an  uni- 
form Penny- Rate  of  Postage.  The  noble 
Lord  said^  that  great  anxiety  prevailed  in 
the  City  of  London  and  the  Manufacturing 
Diiitricts  of  the  Country,  to  know  what 
were  the  plans  of  the  Government  on  this 
subject*  The  resolutions  to  be  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  not  having  been 
yet  declared,  and  there  having  been  no  ap- 
plication for  a  Bill,  the  Petitioners  were 
afraid  that  the  Grovemment  would  not 
have  the  necessary  powers  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect  for  some  time,  and  that  it 
might  be  deferred  for  another  year  and 
a.half. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  undoubt- 
edly it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  referred 
to  by  hb  noble  Friend,  conadering  bow  it 
had  been  recommended,  the  strong  interest 
it  had  excited,  and  the  benefits  and  advan- 
taees  that  unquestionably  belonged  to  it, 
with  ai  practicable  speed.  His  noble 
Friend  was  aware,  that  the  introduction  of 
this  plan  would  make  so  great  a  change, 
that  much  preparation  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. He  had  understood  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  in  another  place  given  notice  that 
he  should  bring  forward  this  question  at  no 
very  distant  day.  The  House  and  also  the 
puUic  would  then  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject  of  the  measures  they  intended  to 
take ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  more 
convenient  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
at  present.  At  the  same  time  he  could 
state  that  the  Government  meant  to  adopt 
measures  in  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment that  would  give  them  all  power 
necessary  for  making  the  preparations  re- 
quired for  carrying  out  this  plan. 

The  Ballot — Universal  Suffrage.] 
Earl  Stanhope  rose  to  present  several  peti- 
tions in  conformity  with  the  notice  he  had 
given  to  their  Lordships  in  favour  of  Uni- 
versal Suffrage  and  Vote  by  Ballot,  parti- 
cularly one  which  though  signed  only  by 
the  chairman,  was  unanimously  resolved 
on  at  a  puUic  meetings  consisting  of 
300,000  persons,  in  Lancashire,  and  from 
the  number  of  the  persons  who  had  adopted 
it,  and  the  prayer  it  contained,  it  ought  to 
receive  the  attentive  conuderation  of  their 
Lordshipi.  The  Chairman  of  that  meeting 
was  a  person  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
greatest  private  friendship  and  rc;gard>  and 


who  from  his  patriotism  and  puUic  spirit 
was  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  his 
country — he  meant  one  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Oldham,  Mr.  John  Fielden.  The 
prayer  of  the  petition  was,  that  every  mala 
person  unconvicted  of  crime  should  have  a 
right  of  voting  for  the  election  of  Members 
to  serve  in  Parliament;  that  such  vote 
should  be  taken  by  secret  ballot;  that  no 
Parliament  should  continue  longer  than  a 
year;  that  all  property  qualifications  of 
Members  should  be  abolished,  and  that 
due  remuneration  should  be  made  to  Mem- 
bers for  their  labour.  He  had  formerly 
told  their  Lordships  that  it  was  his  firni 
conviction,  that  unless  Parliament  redreased 
the  grievances  of  the  country,  the  argu- 
ments for  reform  in  Parliament  would  be 
unanswerable,  and  he  need  not  observe  to 
their  Lordships  that  his  anticipations  had 
been  fully  confirmed.  He  knew  that  it 
had  been  said  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
that  the  French  revolution  of  July  was  the 
cause  of  English  reform ;  but  that  appeared 
to  him  to  be  only  one  of  those  common 
errors  of  considering  as  cause  and  effect 
two  matters  that  were  wholly  unconnected. 
We  had  not  experienced  in  this  country 
that  infraction  of  constitutional  rights 
which  had  occasioned  and  justified  the 
French  revolution;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  French  had  not  suffered  from  that 
grievous  distress  with  which  this  country 
had  been  inflicted  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  and  which  had  been  so  forcibly  and 
feelingly  represented  to  Parliament  in  the 
numerous  petitions  laid  on  their  Lordships* 
table  in  the  course  of  that  Session,  many  of 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  present.  The 
real  cause  of  that  extensive  English  distress 
had  been  most  correctly  statea  by  a  person 
who  had  the  sagacity  to  detect  it,  and  tbe 
candour  to  avow  it,  by  one  who  was  and 
is  still  a  zealous  reformer,  who  was  a  for* 
mer  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  who  had 
declared  that  without  Peel's  Bill  we  never 
should  have  had  reform.  Undoubtedly 
without  that  great  and  general  discontent, 
which  was  engendered  by  the  grievous  dis- 
tress that  naturally  and  necessarily  resulted 
from  that  edict  of  confiscation,  for  it  could 
be  designated  by  no  other  name,  this  country 
would  not  have  been  prepared  to  receive, 
or  disposed  to  allow  an  experiment  to  ]}e 
tried  on  the  constitution,  so  extensive  in  its 
nature,  and  so  perilous  in  its  effects.  Before 
the  Reform  Bill  was  proposed,  and  when  a 
Reform  Calunet  must  have  been  considered 
as  a  most  improbable,  and  almost  impossible 
contingency,  a  petition  had  been  adopted 
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*t  at  a  gKAt  public  meeting  in  Kent,  for  re- 
'  fbnn  in  Parliament,  founded  on  proper 
^k  principles  and  prudently  conductefd.  Such 
'i  m  reform  would  have  been  good,  but  the 
^  Beform  Act  which  passed,  was  not  founded 
•  on  true  principles,  and  had  been  carried  by 
i:  dtiDOur  and  agitation.  Had  he  not  been 
ii  Inpresaed  with  the  dangers  of  the  country, 
I.  Iwa  lie  not  found  that  ParliamcTit  bad  re- 
I  fused  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  griev- 
I  ances  of  the  country,  or  to  the  remedies 
I  which  they  required — had  he  not  felt  that 
I  the  talus  populi  was  the  Suprema  lex,  he 
r  would  not  have  voted  for  the  Reform  Act, 
t  flOch  as  it  was  [as  we  understood  the  noble 
Earl].  He  was  struck  with  a  remark  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  (Mr. 
Attwood),  who  said  on  one  occasion, 

**  I  am  considered  a  man  of  extreme  opin- 
ions, but  I  have  become  so  in  consequence  of 
the  system  followed  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  I  should  not  have  been  so  had  Mr.  Pitt 
lived  to  preserve  and  protect  the  prosperity  of 
the  country." 

And  would  have  continued  to  preserve  it ; 
Imt  when  he  died,  there  was  no  man  left 
to  6ght  its  battles.  He  (Lord  Stanhope) 
bad  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  because  he  felt  its  expediency, 
but  by  admitting  its  principle,  he  did  not 
consider  himself  pledged  to  its  details.  It 
was  his  intention  to  have  proposed  certain 
resolutions  in  the  committee,  but  when  the 
bill  had  been  read  a  second  time,  and  when 
a  noble  and  learned  I^rd,  not  now  in  his 
place,  proposed  some  not  very  important 
alterations  in  the  committee,  what  had  been 
the  result}  Why,  it  was  intimated,  that 
if  any  change  were  made  in  the  bill ,  such 
a  number  of  peers  would  be  created,  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  in  its  original 
form,  and  thus  the  independence  of  the 
House  of  Lords  would  have  been  swamped. 
That  was  a  threat  which,  in  days  of  con- 
stitutional purity,  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  impeachment  of  the  Minister 
who  gave  such  advice  to  his  Sovereign. 
Yet,  even  if  the  threat  had  been  acted 
upon,  and  the  new  peers  had  been  created, 
he  believed  that  the  peers  would  still  have 
been  able  to  assert  their  independence ;  for 
though  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
create  peers  would  have  been  admitted,  yet 
if  a  number  were  created  for  political  pur- 
poses, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  peers 
already  existing,  would  be  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  sit  with  them.  He  said  this,  lest 
the  example  should  be  followed  by  any  fu- 
ture nunister.  He  was  in  the  House  when 
it  wii..fra|MMed  to  postpone  the  connden^ 
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tion  of  Schedule  A.,  and  he  saw  no  ground 
for  postponing  it ;  but,  when  he  heard  of 
the  threat  to  which  he  alluded,  he  did  not 
vote  at  all,  because  he  could  not  support 
those  from  whom  that  threat  came.  Let 
him  now  call  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1782. 
They  had  for  their  object  the  prevention  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  the  lessening 
the  expenses  of  elections;  but  since  then 
bribery  had  increased  tenfold.  Could  their 
lordships,  then,  be  surprised  that  the  call 
for  the  ballot  had  become  general  in  the 
country  ?  Could  their  Lordships  doubt  that 
there  were  many  in  the  country  who  pos- 
sessed abilities,  and  integrity,  and  patriot- 
ism, which  would  render  their  services  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  state  ?  Yet 
these  men  were  kept  away  by  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  elections,  and  had  no  chance 
of  coming  into  Parliament,  unless  they 
attached  themselves  to  some  party,  or  came 
in  in  the  train  of  some  political  leader.  It  was 
not  his  wish  to  disparage  any  one  class,  but 
he  would  not  give  to  any  one  class  a  power 
exclusively,  which  should  be  shared  by  all. 
The  line  drawn  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  the 
10/.  franchise,  was  partial  and  arbitrary. 
It  swamped  all  above  that  amount,  and 
excluded  all  below  it,  and  created  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  to  all  but  the  favoured 
class.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  that  such  a 
system  of  representation  could  not  possess 
that  finality  which  its  advocates  thought  it 
should  have.  When  their  Lordships  con- 
sidered what  was  the  composition,  what  the 
character,  and  what  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  could  they  be  surprised 
that  they  had  lost — or  rather,  that  they 
had  never  possessed^  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  had  now  fallen  into 
— he  would  not  say  merited  contempt.  If 
any  one  had  any  doubts  of  this,  let  them 
call  a  meeting  in  any  district  thickly  peopled, 
and  let  them,  with  the  aid  of  their  satellites, 
try  whether  they  could  raise  again  the 
senseless  cry  of  "  the  bill,  the  whole  bill» 
and  nothing  but  the  bill,"  and  they  would 
be  disappointed.  He  was  aware  that  many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  extend  the 
principle  of  the  Reform  Act,  but  any  mea- 
sure which  would  enable  one  class  to  swamp 
all  above  it  would  be  bad,  and  would  be 
only  a  stepping  stone  to  universal  suffrage. 
His  opinion  upon  that  question  he  would 
state  in  a  very  few  words.  He  objected  to 
it  on  this  ground,  that  it  would  give  to  that 
class  which  had  the  majority,  a  preponder- 
ating power,  such  as  could  not  be  possessed 
bv  any  one  class,  without  great  injury  to 
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Acquire  inrormation  on  the  subject,  asked 
ihou  who  were  best  able  lo  instruct  him, 
Ud  were  cognisant  of  those  proceeding!!, 
'What  were  the  cauies  that  the  people  in  so 
■Mnjr  didtrictB  had  provided  themselves 
irith  arms  f  and  the  answer  that  he  hid  re- 
•ared  was  this  -. — "  That  the  first  cause  of 
Um  arming  was,  the  New  Poor-law ;  the 
aceond  cause  was,  the  desperate  condition 
tf  the  hand-loom  weavers  ;  the  third  cauK 
was  the  disgraceful  situation  in  which  the 
ftctories  continued  ;  and  the  fourth  cause 
^udlf  to  be  considered  as  a  subsequent 
erine,  but  ai  a  corollary)  were  the  princi- 
^M  of  the  Government. "  Uight  he  re- 
nind  their  Lordships  (if  an^  expressaion 
which  fell  from  an  humble  individual,  one 
antirelj  unconnected  with  any  party,  could 
deserve  their  attention)  of  what  he  hadthe 
honour  of  Hating  tu  them  two  years  ago, 
when  he  was  induced,  at  the  earnest  de- 
rire,  and  by  the  express  command  of  great 
bodies  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  resume  his 
seat  in  that  House,  from  which  he  had  so 
long  Kceded,  from  a  full  conviction  that 
any  exertion  he  might  make  must  be  un- 
■uccessfulF  He  hail  stated  to  their  Lord- 
dlips,  that  "  unless  they  repealed  the  New 
nior  law,  the  inTallible  consequence  must 
be,  universal  suffrage  and  a  partition  of 
SOvemment."  He  would  not  quote  any 
Kadicftl  authority,  which  might  have  less 
weight,  probably,  than  it  might  deserve  ; 
1m  would  quote  the  senlimenta  which  were 
to  be  found  in  a  work  conducted  with  emi- 
nent ability,  and  in  a  high  Church  of  Eng- 
land spirit — the  Church  of  Eng  land  Quar. 
terfy  Review,  In  an  article  jn  that  review 
for  January,  last  year,  called  "  The  Work- 
ing   of  the    New   Poor-law,"  the  author 

"Let  our  Whig  roters  hive  a  care.  If  ex- 
islence  is  indeed  to  be  made  a  burden  to  the 
poor,  Bradford  may  hare  its  barricades  as  well 
as  Paris.  There  will  be  but  one  cry  all  over 
the  country  which  Heaven  ilself  will  echo 
back,  for  universal  suSrage.  This  awful  conse- 
quence, with  all  the  ruin  whicli  it  involves,  we 
charge  upon  the  New  Poor-law  Act." 

And  again,  in  the  tame  paassg^  the 
author  taid 

"  The  heart  Ibal  is  withered  by  persecution 
obtains  an  awful  emancipatioa  from  the  ordi- 
nary restraints  of  human  action,  and  when 
one-half  of  Ibe  population  is  rendered  liable 
to  lbateiitreniily,whalisto  be  expected  but  that 
the  physical  energies,  inadequate  lo  lay  by  a 
•ubsiileoce  for  old  age,  will,  in  the  prime  of 
Sh,  take  a  destructive  direction  f  Every  drop 
of  Uood  Umi  will  be  ^<d  we  charge  upon  the 
MowPoctOawAct.'' 


Ho  law,  alai !  too  moch  reawa  to  expect 
that,  at  a  future  and  no  distant  period, 
a  Radical  Beformer — perhaps  tome  Chart- 
ist— would  exclaim,  with  joy  and  exulta- 
tion, quoting  the  expressions  of  some  for- 
raer  Cabinet  Minister  to  whom  he  had 
referred — "  Without  the  new  Poor-law  we 
never  should  have  had  universal  sufiVage." 
And  here  he  would  entreat  their  Lord- 
ships,  by  way  of  judging  fairly  and  justly, 
lo  consider  and  suppose  for  an  instant,  that 
instead  of  being  placed  in  the  elevated  and 
independent  situation  in  which  they  were, 
every  one  of  them  might,  without  any 
fault  of  his  own,  be  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  most  odious  act.  Let  them 
suppose  themselves  assembled  and  listening 
tn  a  person  who  had  addrened  them  on 
universal  suffrage.  Would  they  not  say 
to  themselves — "  We  are  not  represent^ 
ill  Purliament,  and  Parliament,  therefore, 
had  no  lawful  authority  whatever  to  pass  a 
Uw  so  affecting  our  interests  and  our 
rights.  We  have  been  reviled  and  calum- 
niated ;  we  have  been  stigmatised  as  in- 
dolent, as  worthless,  as  living  by  the  sup- 
port of  others,  instead  of  by  our  own 
industry,  and  we  have  not  had  the  oppor* 
tunity  and  advantage,  of  which  no  man 
should  be  deprived,  of  being  heard  in  out 
own  defence,  Our  natural  rights — those 
rights  of  man  which  ought  always  to 
be  held  sacred — have  been  violated  and 
trampled  under  foot.  We  have  been  n- 
cri(i(«d  by  what  is  called  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  dispossessed  of  those  rights 
which  we  claim  under  a  positive  statute, 
existing  for  more  than  two  centuries.  And 
now  we  are  insultingly  told,  that  'we 
may  rely  upon  our  own  resources.'  Wa 
re  been  consigned  to  the  absolute,  un- 
itrolled,  irresponsible  power  at  three 
dictators,  whose  arbitrary  mandates,  whose 
orders,  have  all  the  force  and  authority  of 
Although  our  poverty  has  resulted 
from  causes  over  which  we  have  no  eontrolc 
our  adversity  is  punished  as  crime.  If  wa 
apply  for  reUef,  we  are  confined  and  aept^ 
rated  from  our  wives  and  children,  and  re- 
moved to  ft  distance  from  our  families  and 
our  friends  The  precepts  of  that  religioa 
whi(^  we  all  uf  us  value,  and  of  that  book 
which  we  regard  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
which  enforces  more  frequently  and  mace 
forcibly  the  virtue  of  charity  than  any 
other,  have  been  utterly  disregarded.  We 
are  told,  and  truly  told,  that  universal  suf- 
frage would  be  the  cure  of  these  evils  (and 
such  would  certainly  be  the  case),  and 
shall  we  object  to  a  cure  so  beneGcial  tQ 
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9K|uisite  to    do  so,  to    anj   obeerfaiioni 
^&:h  might  be  made. 

Lord  Brougham  was  quite  certain  of  one 
Aing,  that  ii  the  noble  Earl,  who  had  ao 
elaborately  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  had  not  prayed  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  it,  that  their  Lordships  would 
llAf  e  received  it  with  that  attention,  and 
Aej  would  permit  him  to  add,  with  that 
Itspect  and  consideration,  with  which  they 
jirere  ever  ready  to  greet  the  respectful 
prayer  of  their  countrymen.  The  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  the  vast  meeting  at 
Xjrhich  one  of  them  was  agreed  to  with  a 
fuigular  unanimity,  he  meant  the  Man- 
diester  meeting,  at  which  there  were 
900,000  persons  present ;  the  great  assent 
pven  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
proceedings  at  that  meeting,  the  anxiety 
which  prevailed  over  all  the  manufacturing 
districts,  without  any  exception,  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  north  and  in  Scotland,  on 
this  subject,  and  the  countless  numbers  who 
had  signed  other  petitions  elsewhere,  pre- 
sented precisely  to  the  same  effect,  and 
proceedmg  on  the  same  grounds ;  the  yet 
greater  number  than  had  even  signed  these 
petitions,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
agreed  in  their  prayers,  he  was  perfectly 
certain  would,  even  if  his  noble  Friend  had 
not  recommended  the  petition  by  his  state- 
ments and  ar^ments,  have  secured  for  the 
petitioners  their  respectful  attention.  He 
might  differ,  in  some  things,  from  his 
noble  Friend,  and  he  might  have  his  doubts 
on  others,  but  upon  the  whole  he  was  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  him.  On  one  part  of 
the  subject,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever— 
▼ix.,  the  unrepresented  state  of  the  peti> 
tioners.  But  was  that  a  consideration 
which  disentitled  them  from  being  heard 
by  their  Lordships  ?  No ;  it  set  the  seal 
to  the  charter  which  entitled  them  to  be 
heard,  and  to  have  their  statements  consi- 
dered. These  persons  were  unrepresented, 
and  why?  It  was  the  painful  duty  of 
those  who  framed  the  Reform  Bill,  1832— 
m  duty  which  was  felt  to  be  painful  by 
those  who  helped  to  carry  through  the 
measures  that  a  line  must  necessarily  be 
drawn  somewhere ;  that,  subject  though  it 
might  be  to  be  called  partial  and  arbitrary, 
as  his  noble  Friend  had  called  it,  yet  it 
must  be  drawn ;  that  it  was  both  conve- 
nient and  fitting  to  draw  it  where  they 
did  ;  still  they  felt  it  most  painful  to  draw 
that  line,  because  they  knew  it  must  cut 
out  and  leave  unrepresented  the  great  bulk 
(pf  the  good  people  of  these  realms.  They 
mi^  therefore,  a  property  qoalification, 


though  they  well  knew  that  men  who 
might  have  no  title  to  the  given  amount 
of  property  might  still  be  as  well  qualified 
to  exercise  a  vote  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sute  as  the  lOL  householder.  He  said 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  for  tha%  waa 
what  he  looked  to;  the  franchise  was  given 
for  the  public  good,  not  for  private  gain- 
it  was  not  like  the  right  of  property,  and 
it  might  very  likely  be  exercised  even  better 
by  persons  possesseid  of  no  property  at  all; 
but  having  certain  mental  and  moral  qua* 
lifications,  than  by  many  of  those  who, 
possessing  a  10^.  houscy  possessed  no  other 

?[ualification.  On  the  other  hand  they 
elt,  in  framing  the  Reform  Bill,  the  great 
evils  of  boundlesB  meetings  of  electors,  and 
of  the  expense  to  the  candidate.  There 
were  also  other  views,  from  some  of  which 
he  disagreed,  while  he  assented  to  some. 
It  was  not  true,  that  those  who  carried  the 
Reform  Bill  stated  that  measure  to  be  a 
6nal  measure ;  it  was  not  true,  that  all  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  admitted  its  finality  ; 
It  was  the  reverse  of  true,  that  all  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill  in  1831  and  1832  con- 
tended, that  such  a  measure  was  not  to 
admit  of  alteration.  It  had  been  said, 
however,  that  in  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day,  the  measure  was  to  be 
permanent  and  unalterable;  and  speeches 
made  in  their  Lordships*  House  and  else, 
where  had  been  brought  forward  in  tup- 
port  of  the  assertion.  But  this  could  no 
longer  be  done  now,  that  he  said  thus 
solemnly  that  this  was  not  true,  that  it 
was  not  consistent  with  truth  so  to  stato 
or  recount.  He  spoke  with  full  recollec- 
tion of  what  passed  at  the  time ;  he  spoke 
as  a  Member  of  that  Government,  and 
with  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  and 
recollection  of  the  terms  which  one  of  the 
Members  of  that  Government  used;  the 
individual  was  personally  humble  enough, 
that  it  mattered  little  to  him  whether  the 
opinions  he  then  put  forth  passed,  like 
other  men's,  into  oblivion ;  the  individual 
was  humble  enough  in  talent,  humble 
enough  in  powers  of  usefulness,  and  might 
not  possibly  have  had  a  title  to  claim  at- 
tention, but  for  the  high  and  dignified 
station  in  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign 
which  he  held — but  for  having  had  a  hand 
in  the  bill — but  for  having  been  one  of 
those  who  succeeded  in  carryins  it  through 
— but  for  having  held  a  most  distinguished 
station  in  the  Government  at  that  time, 
however  little  might  have  been  the  talents 
he  possessed;  he  spoke  as  a  Member  of 
that  Government,  when  he  said  that  he 
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Mm,  u  (hey  were,  io  their  ignorance  of 
'  auUMmamhip  and  cabinetshtp,  and  the 
VtyBofa  Miniitry,  getting  in  and  getting 
'  Mt  of  office,  aad  the  vBtious  intricate 
'  Mtleties  of  Parliamentary  tactic* — they, 
'  Mrtbeir  gross  dark,  ignorance,  thought, 
'^'  Ikit  if  forty  or  fifty  persona  connected 
#hh  Government,  aod  nho  had  hitherto 
^Med  against  a  particular  question,  or 
ibMained  from  voting  on  it  at  all,  nere 
Mid  that  Ihey  were  at  liberty  to  »ote  for 
Ate  question,  it  was  probable  some  slight 
fiVcreaie  would  be  made  to  the  minority. 
Bnr  could  tliey— single-minded,  simple 
^•n  M  they  were— how  could  they  arrive 
■t  the  recondite  conclusion,  that  to  be  in 
a  minotily  was  better  than  to  be  in  ■ 
vijority,  how  could  they  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  to  be  in  a  minority, 
was  better  than  to  be  in  a  ma- 
jority, even  if  it  were  but  a  majority  of 
fi»e?  Or  even  if  it  were  only  a  majority 
of  two,  as  sometimes  majorities  were  ? 
ThcT,  however,  had  the  simplicity  to 
think,  that  if  the  minority  should  be 
changed  into  a  majoiity — no  unfrequent 
ease  with  minorities  of  two,  then  the 
ballot  would  be  carried.  "But,  oh!" 
■aid  the  Government,  "  a  majority  is 
nothing;  its  a  minority  that's  the  thing; 
we  have  the  confidence  of  the  country 
with  us ;  we  are  as  permanent  as  ever,  if 
not  in  our  places,  at  least  io  our  policy 
and  in  our  doctrine*  ;  and  as  for  the 
ballot,  why  above  all  things  we  abhor  the 
ballot,  and  because  we  abhor  the  ballot, 
and  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  its  exercising 
its  baneful  inSuence  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  we  have  issued  notice  to  ail  the 
people  in  office,  that  they  have  leave  to 
vote  for  the  ballot,  and  we  do  this  because 
we  know  that  if  we  continue  to  resist  the 
ballot  it  will  inevitably  be  carried."  That 
was  the  doctrine  which  thi 
had  broached.  If  the  Governi 
not  come  into  this  doctrim 
if  they  were  agreed  to  come  into  this  doc- 
trine, (hat  finality  should  be  declared  to 
be  given  up,  while  in  reality  it  was  clung 
to  more  than  ever,  then  he  said  this  was  a 
Hne  of  conduct  which  seemed  to  hiro  too 
lalitle,  and  one  which  did  not  savour  of 
plain,  straightforward  dealing,  and  he 
could  not  but  think,  that  those  who  left 
the  question  open  oitensibly  for  the  pur- 
pOae  of  advancing  it,  but  really  with  other 
intentions,  would  find  themselves  in  the 
ennt  atrangled  by  the  fondling  of  (he 
fttntere  advocates  of  it;  they  would  find, 


chat  the  very  mode  they  took  of  profeiiiag 
(heir  affection,  their  very  Iscariot  embrace 
itself,  would  prove  the  reason  why  in  a 
short  time,  perhaps  even  within  a  few  days, 
they  might  be  put  out  of  the  position  to  give 
such  an  Iscariot  embrace  a  second  time, 
[n  fact,  he  had  been  a  little  uneasy  lest 
this  might  not  be  the  last  act  of  finality 
for  which  he  and  those  who  thought  witli 
him  might  have  to  thank  the  Government, 
far  he  thought  that  it  was  not  impossible 
before  many  weeks,  or  even  many  daya, 
were  over,  he  might  have  to  thank  them 
For  something  which  left  a  man  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  meant  ill  or  well,  but  for 
something  or  some  step  of  a  more  benefi- 
cial character.  But,  leaving  this  part  of 
the  subject,  he  would  come  to  the  question 
of  the  extensian  of  sufirage.  He  thought, 
then,  that  all  should  have  the  right  to  vote 
who  possessed  such  qualities  as  would 
enable  them  to  exercise  it  creditably  to 
themselves,  beneficially  to  the  State,  and 
usefully  to  the  proper  constitution  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  He  cared 
not  if  the  franchise  were  taken  away  from 
others  who  now  enjoyed  it,provided  they  ex- 
tended the  right  in  the  directions  he  had  in- 
dicated ;  for  instance,  he  would  not  object  to 
taking  icawayfromsomeof  the  freemen,  and 
from  some  of  the  10/.  householders  who 
had  shown  themselves  not  qualified  to  ex- 
ercise it.  He  was  persuaded  that  thoae. 
who  led  a  creditable  industrious  life,  and 
were  intelligent  and  well-informed,  wera 
qualified  to  exercise  the  right,  and  that 
such  persons  would  exercise  it  as  a  public 
trust  in  a  manner  creditable  to  themselves, 
beneficially  to  the  State,  and  usefully  as  re- 
garded the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  was  his  opinion  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  franchise ;  but  as  for  ^t- 
ing  the  ballot,  if  not  accompanied  by  an 
extended  suffrage  of  this  kind,  what  was  it 
but  to  vest  those  who  could  not  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  all  except  they  voted  in  the  eye 
of  their  fellow-cttisens,  with  an  unlimited 
power  in  the  direction  of  Government  f 
At  present  voters  in  general,  hut  especially 
those  classes,  e:fercised  a  public  duty,  ex- 
ercised a  public  trust  which  they  cuuld  not 
exercise  privately,  any  more  'than  they 
could  exercise  it  agaist  the  will  of  those 
who  domineered  over  them.  But  if  the 
suffrage  he  advocated  were  given,  there 
would  be  no  fear,  or  but  little  fear,  of  abu- 
ses of  this  kind.  If  it  were  not  pven — if 
no  such  extenuon  of  the  franchise  took 
place,  but  the  ballot  were  given  alone,  then 
he  said  that  they  would  deprive  the  honest,' 
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industrious,   respectable    day   labourer    of 
that  degree  of  influence  which  he  at  pre- 
sent exercised  indirectly  over  the  constitu- 
ency in  which  he  happened  to  be  placed. 
Give  the  secret  mode  of  voting  alone,  and 
this  man  would  exercise  no  more  influence 
indirectly  over  his  fellow-citizens  than  he 
did   directly.      This   was  the   ground  on 
which   he  agreed  with   his  noble  Friend 
opposite  in  wishing  for  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage.      But    the  ballot   without   uni- 
versal suffrage  he  was  convinced  would  be 
injurious.     With  respect  to  the  questions 
of  the  payment  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  of  a  property  qualiflcation  of  Members, 
he  should  make  no  remarks,  holding  that, 
in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  wants 
of  the  petitioners,   they  were  so  insignifi- 
cant as  hardly  to  deserve  notice  at  present. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  continuance  of 
Parliaments,  he  would  not  consent  to  take 
annual  Parliaments,  because  till  some  me- 
thod was  taken  to  diminish  the  expenses  of 
elections,  he  well  knew  that,  constituted 
as  men  were,  annual  Parliaments  would 
wholly   defeat   the  object    of    instituting 
them ;  for  that  system  would  operate  ex- 
clusively in  favour  of  a  long  purse,  car- 
rying, as  a  long  purse  always  would,   a 
long  line  of  agents  with  it.     The  wealthy 
merchant,   the  successful  stock    jobber- 
men  who  counted  their  fortunes  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  sometimes  bv 
the  millions  even — would  be  the  men  who 
would  get  into    Parliament  as  Members. 
In  connexion  with  this,  he  could  not  but 
mention  that    he    considered   the  present 
system  of  annual  registration  to  be  accom- 
panied by  certain  drawbacks,  for  under  it 
they  had  some  of  the  evils  of  an  annual 
election    without   the   advantages.      That 
was     unquestionable.      On     the     whole, 
a  triennial  election  of  Members  appeared 
to  him  to  be  that  svstem  which   met  the 
greatest  number  of  wishes,  and  reconciled 
the  most  difficulties.     It  was  quite  certain 
that  the  conduct  of  the  first,  and  of  the 
last  Session  of  every  Parliament  was  very 
different.     The  best   proof  that  could  be 
given  was,  that  we  never  saw  the  civil  list 
passed  in  a  new  reign  until  after  the  Old 
Parliament « was  dissolved  and    the  New 
Session  begun.     Why  was  this?     It  was 
not  necessary,  nor  was  it  the  more  respect- 
ful course  towards  the  Sovereign,  that  the 
Civil  List  should  be  delayed  till  the  open- 
ing Session  of  the  New  Parliament.    A 
grant  of  70,000/.,  he  understood,  had  been 
voted  in  another  place  for  a  set  of  new 
•tubles  at  Windsor  Castle.  It  was  rery  un- 


likely that  a  sum  so  enormous  would  have* 
been  given  by  a  House  of  Commons  about 
to  render  an  account  to  its  constituents,  as 
it  were  on  its  death-bed.     He   mentioned 
this  fact  to  show  the  difference  between 
a  death -bed  vote  and  a  vote  passed  in  the 
full  vigour  of  life  and  health,  and  as  a  good 
proof  that  the  shorter  the  duration  of  Far« 
liaments  was  made,  so  that  they  were  not 
made  short  enough  to  lead  to  universal  and 
endless  expense,  the  better  would  it  be  for 
the  people,  and  the  more  wholesome  foe 
Parliament  itself.     On  the  rest  of  his  noble 
Friend's  speech  he  would  not  comment  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  some  facts  had  been 
misrepresented  by  him,  he  was  sure,  unin- 
tentionally. He|was  astonished  that  his  noble 
Friend,  speaking  of  something  which  he 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  1832,  had 
used  language  which  seemed  to  countenance 
the  notion  that  that  House  had  a  right  to 
resist  any  accession  to  its  numbers.  Surely 
his  noble  Friend  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  could  prevent  a  Peer  from  taking  his 
seat  after  his  creation.     The  House  knew 
that  the  form  of  procedure  on  such  occa* 
sions  was  merely  this — that  the  individual 
appointed  came  to  the  table  of  the  House 
with  a  charter  from  the  Crown,   and  the 
clerk,  if  he  refused  to  read  it,  was  liable,  as 
he  believed,  to  a  considerable  penalty.  His 
noble  Friend  had  also  declared  that  threats 
had  been  held  out  to  that  House  during  the 
discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  swamp* 
ing  the  independence  of  the  Peerage   6y 
a  very   extensive   creation.     Now  he  had 
the   most    distinct    recollection   that    not 
one    Member  of   the    Administration  at 
that  time    had   either    used    unbecoming 
language  to  that   House,  or  touched  upon 
the  indecorous  topic  broached  by  his  noble 
Friend,  or  even  opened  his  mouth  in  anj 
way  upon  the  subject.     The  matter  took  a 
totally  different  turn.     A  certain  number 
of  individuals  had  thought  £t,  for  particii« 
lar  reasons,  no  doubt  satisfactory  to  theiii<« 
selves,  to  absent  themselves  from  the  set* 
vice  of  that  House,  and  had  made  it  unne» 
cessary  to   make  any  such  proposal  as  that 
pointed   at   by   his  noble  Friend,  even  if 
Ministers  had   been  disposed   to  make  it^ 
which  they  were  not.     He  was  sure  that» 
if  it  had  been  necessary  eventually  to  take 
such  a  decided  step,   the  first  intelligetice 
their  Lordships  would  have  had  of  it  would 
have  been  the  arrival  of  the  new  peers  in 
the   House  to  take  their  seats.     It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  one  threat 
had  been  held  out. 

Earl  Stanhope. — I   was  present  in  this 
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IIoUK  when  the  ihreat  I  mentioned  was 
used,  and  vhM  in  the  most  dblinct  and 
unequivocal  language. 

Lord  Brougham  : — By  wliom  ? 

Earl  Slan/iope-.  —  hy  the  noble  Earlthen 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury. 

Lord  Brougham  was  Kure  his  noble 
Friend  was  ihe  lost  man  in  the  world  to 
State  any  thing  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
true,  but  he  had  the  most  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  every  thing  that  passed,  and  not 
only  had  his  noble  Friend  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  not  said  so,  but  from 
the  course  the  thing  took  it  was  impossible 
he  could  have  said  so.  To  pass  from  that 
suhjett,  however,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  hrs  noble  Friend  had  been  a  little 
loo  harsh  upon  the  other  Houfe  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  did  not  think  it  was  right  to 
say,  that  they  had  fallen  into  universal  and 
merited  conietnpt ;  this  was  language  which 
ought  not  to  be  used  towards  the  other 
House,  even  if  it  were  true. 

Earl  Stanhope:  —  Those  were  not  my 
words.  1  said,  they  had  never  enjoved  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  1  added, 
"  1  will  not  soy  they  have  fallen  into  uni- 
tersal  and  merited  contempt." 

Lord  Brovgkam: — Oh!  that  is  just  one 
of  the  ways  of  saving  that  they  have  fallen 
into  contempt.  If  such  a  thing  could  be 
said  out  of  doors,  and  if  an  indictment  were 
in  consequence  brought  against  the  party 
saying  it,  the  indictment  would  run  thus  : 
— "  That  he  did  then  and  there  use  the 
words,  '  I  will  not  sny  that  they  have 
fallen  into  universal  and  merited  contempt,' 
meaning  that  they  had  fallen  into  universal 
and  merited  eonlempt."  He  did  not  ihlnk 
that  House  had  merited  this  contempt,  or 
that  so  much  should  be  said  against  them. 
Every  sort  of  opinion  was  represented  in 
that  House,  but  was  seldom  expressed  with 
much  force  one  way  or  the  other.  Instead 
of  ■  good  working  majority.  Government 
had  no  more  than  the  respectable  majority 
of  two;  instead  of  a  good,  earnest,  down- 
right opposition,  their  opinions  on  all  sub- 
jects were  so  mild,  as  hardly  to  be  well 
distinguishable  from  those  which  they  op- 
posed. Certainly  their  opinions  were  any 
thing  but  dogmntical ;  the  representatives 
of  the  people  seemed  to  be  so  much  over- 
whelmed by  the  difficulty  and  importance 
of  the  subjects  that  came  before  them,  that 
they  rarely  ventured  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  any,  hut  decided  every  disputed  ques- 
tion U]ran  the  narrowest  possible  grounds. 
If  180  was  a  better  majority  than  216  upon 
Ihe  ballot,  however,  then,  by  a  parity  of 
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reasoning,  a  majoriiy  of  two  was  hetter  fo^ 
Government,  than  a  majoriiy  of  two  to 
le.  But  the  very  respectable  body,  whicb^ 
though  it  appeared  to  have  no  mind  of  iti 
own,  had  so  irritated  and  inflamed  the 
mind  of  his  noble  friend,  should  be  mors 
mildly  dealt  with.  He  was  glad  his  noble 
Frieud  had  entered  at  large  into  (be  subject 
of  the  petition,  for  certainly  the  statement* 
contained  in  it  deserved  the  full,  ample,  and 
deliberative  consideration  of  their  lordships. 
The  petitioners  spoke  the  sense  of  the  vasty 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  working 
classes,  the  universal  opinion,  without  any 
one  exception,  of  the  unrepresented  classes 
— those  classes  which  were  for  secret 
voting,  provided  the  suffrage  were  extend- 
ed, but  who,  before  all  tilings  were  beni 
to  work  out  such  an  improvement  in  theil^ 
political  style  as  an  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage would  produce.  He  would  not  use 
the  language  of  intimidation  to  their  lord- 
ships ;  he  would  not  say  that  be  bad  the 
least  dread  of  revolution,  for  he  differed 
ilh  his  noble  Friend  opposite  in  thinking 


that 
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gates  already.  He  thooght  the 
reverse  of  this  was  true ;  he  held  that 
never  were  the  people  of  this  country  more 
perfectly  tranquil,  and  the  proof  of  the 
lact  was  to  be  found  in  the  little  outbreaks 
that  had  taken  place,  where  the  spark  had 
been  flung  and  the  fuel  collected,  and  the 
fire  had  never  spread  an  inch.  All  that 
had  been  done  in  town,  all  that  had  been 
done  in  the  north,  all  that  had  been  done 
more  recently  in  the  western  districts  of 
Scotland,  only  the  more  demonstrated  to 
his  mind  that  the  really  disaffected,  the 
lovers  of  mischief,  those  who  would  break 
the  peace  for  mischief's  aake,  or  pursue 
objects  of  their  own  by  unlawful  means, 
formed  a  most  scanty  and  insignificant  body 
in  point  of  numbers,  a  body  miserable  in 
point  of  respectability  and  honesty.  This 
was  his  deliberate  opinion  ;  but,  far  from 
diminishing  the  claims  of  the  petitioners  to 
a  respectable  consideration  of  their  wishes, 
that  circumstance  should  rather  incite  their 
Lordships  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners. 
Viscount  Melbourne  said :  "  i  do  not 
s  i\t 


the  conflict  of 
argument  and  oratory — and  certainly  think 
them  a  departure  from  the  ancient,  earlier, 
and  sounder,  practice  of  Parliament,  which, 
in  general,  conlined  those  who  presented 
petitions  to  a  statement  of  the  objects  of 
the  petition  and  any  remarkable  circum- 
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itaneet  connected  with  it,  at  the  pecolkr 
letpectability  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
petition  was  adopted,  or  the  signatures  an- 
nexed to  it.  Coosideringy  howefcr.  the 
nature  of  this  petition,  as  described  bj  the 
noble  Earl  who  presented  it,  and  also  by 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  who  spoke 
last,  considering,  also,  the  great  bodies  of 
men  who  concurred  in  the  sentiments  of 
iht  petitioners,  the  noble  Earl  was  perhaps 
not  much  to  blame  for  having  dwelt  at 
iome  length  upon  them.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  pe- 
tition prevail  to  such  an  extent  as  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  represented ;  I  do 
sot  conceive  that  these  are  the  opinions  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  labouring  classes; 
but  I  am  well  aware  that  they  are  enter- 
tained by  many  in  that  rank  of  life,  and 
are  so  sedulously  inculcated  by  others  who 
possess  weight  and  influence  with  the  work- 
ing classes,  that  it  is  only  a  miracle  they  do 
not  prevail  to  a  greater  extent.  Nothing, 
indeed,  surprises  me  more  than  the  firm  and 
steady  good  sense  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  exposed  as  they 
are  to  the  most  violent  representations,  to 
the  most  severe  temptations,  suffering  under 
great  grievances,  and  told  that  the  common 
cause  of  all  their  distresses  is  to  be  found  in 
the  mal-administration  of  the  country, 
which  might  be  very  easily  removed.  No- 
thing surprises  me  more  than  the  little  im- 
pression made  by  these  representations,  and 
I  only  feel  astonished  that  consequences  a 
little  more  like  those  predicted  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  presented  the  petition,  are  not 
produced  by  the  continual  excitement  in 
which  the  nation  is  kept.  But,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  petition,  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  those  classes  whence  it 
emanates,  the  momentous  subjects  to  which 
it  refers,  I  do  not  know  that  the  noble  Earl 
has  acted  wrongly  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  goin^  more  at  length  into  the  matter  of 
the  petition  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
done,  and  calling  the  attention  of  your 
LfOrdships  to  those  topics  pressed  upon  your 
consideration  by  the  petitioners.  I  don't 
know  that,  if  1  were  one  of  the  petitioners 
—if  I  were  one  of  those  whom  the  noble 
Earl  represents  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
should  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duty, 
because  the  noble  Earl  has  expressly,  in 
stating  these  matters  to  the  House,  avowed 
his  disapprobation  of  every  one  of  the  mea- 
sures sought  for.  Annual  Parliaments  are 
asked  for.  He  disapproves  of  annual  Par- 
Uamenta.     Universal  suffrage  is  asked  for. 


He  disapproves  of  nnivenftl  suflfaflk  fc 
tension  ik  the  soffii^  m  asked  ur.  Bi 
disapprafcs  of  extension   of  the  HiffiiB^ 
onless  it  be  conducted  on  a  piurtieiilar  p» 
dple,  which  when  it  comes  to  be  expUad 
will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  veiy  agreoUsv 
suitable  to  the  views  of  those  whose  nen 
he  undertakes  to  convey.     If  I  undenMsl 
what  the  noble  Earl  meant,  he  says  thitk 
wishes  for  an  extension  of  the  suffiwe  If. 
giving  the  riffht  of  voting  csollectivuf , « 
by  classes.      \Eax\  Stanhope:    In  daM^ 
and  not  collectively.]]     And   that  modsit 
proceeding  would  exactly  establish  tkoB 
distincnons  in  the  various  ranks  of  sode^ 
most  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  pmeU 
petitioners,  and  to  the  opinions  which  day 
generally  entertained.     It  is  not  my  inta- 
tion  to  go,  on  the  present  occasion,  into  a 
discussion  of  the  topics  contained  in  tks 
noble  Earl's  speech,  even  to  the  extent  Is 
which  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  ha 
treated  them.   With  respect  to  the  optnioM 
contained  in  the  petition,  I  agree  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  views  expressed  by  the 
noble  Earl  who  has  presented  it,  and  to  the 
arguments  which  he  has  urged  I  am  con* 
tent  to  leave  them.     Neither  is  it  my  in- 
tention  to  go  into  a  history  of  the  Refana 
Billj  which  to  a  certain  degree  has  been 
adverted  to  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend. 
Nor,  again,  shall  I  notice  the  doctrine  of 
finality,  further  than  to  say  that  it  is  a 
term  not  to  be  found  in  the  language^  at 
least  in  any  dictionary,  and  that  I  believe 
it  was  never  held  by  my  noble  Friend,  to 
whom  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  alluded, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  under- 
stood, and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
animadverted  upon.      It  never  could   be 
meant  or  intended,  that  with  respect  to 
any  bill  or  any  human  measure,  it  should 
be  fixed,  settled,  final,  and  decisive,  or  in- 
capable of  any  change  or  alteration.    What 
was  meant   unquestionably  by  my  noble 
Friend's  statement  was,  that  a  measure  of 
so  solemn  a  nature  should  not  be  hastily  oc 
wantonly  altered.     But  it  never  could  he 
held,  and,  I  am  sure,  never  was  held,  hf 
my  noble  Friend,  or  by  any  man,  that  any 
measure  was  incapable  of  change— that  its 
defects  were  not  to  be  mended,  and  the  re- 
sults of  experience  not  attended  to.     For 
myself,  1  stand  more  particularly  clear  of 
the  doctrine  of  finality ;  and,  though  it  k 
not  probable  that  your  Lordships  may  m* 
collect  anything  that  fell  from  me,  f  faqg 
leave,  for  my  own  satisfaction  and  viadic»i 
tion,  and  for  the  explanation  of  mj  own 
conduct,  to  recal  to  your  memory 
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•emarks  which  I  made  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill  in  this  House, — an 
flot*aflkm  on  which  1  delivered  a  speech, 
jviiich  was  censured  at  the  time,  as  not 
friendly  or  decisive  with  regard  to  the 
ire  which  I  advocated.     I  then  made 
ftatements  for  my  own  vindication, 
to  guard  myself  against  future  mis- 
ooBoeptions  of  my  sentiments.     One  was, 
Aat  unquestionably  the  measure  would  fail 
to  answer  some  of  those  anticipations  then 
beld  regarding  it ;  that  it  would  not  pro- 
duce any  of  those  advantages  to  which  the 
IVtiet  to  whom  I  allude  then  looked  for- 
ward; that  it  would  not  introduce  great 
dumges  in  the  state  of  society ;  that  it  would 
aiDt  do  away  with  bribery  and  corruption^and 
tliat  it  would  not  free  the  electors  from  all 
iafluence.  And  the  other  statement  I  made 
most  perfectly  and  distinctly  was,  that  I 
was  aware  the  measure  could  not  stop  there, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  final.     I  stated 
these  opinions  on  that  occasion,  as  wishing 
to  lay  the  matter  fairly  and  distinctly  be- 
fore your  Lordships,  and  when    I  made 
them,  I  was  certainly  led  to  look  to  ulte- 
rior consequences.     Therefore,    in  saying 
that  I  agree  with  my  noble  Friend  who 
brought  forward  this  petition  in  most  of 
the  statements  which  he  made  and  in  most 
of  the  opinions  which  he  delivered  on  the 
measures  recommended  in  this  petition,  I  beg 
leave  to  add  that  I  am  against  those  mea- 
snres,  not  because  they  are  an  advance  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  not  because  they  go  far- 
ther than  the  Reform  BiU,  not  because 
they  are  steps  towards  further  progress, 
but  because  they  are  bad  and  pernicious 
measures  in  themselves,  and  ought   not, 
therefore,  to  be  adopted.     Unquestionably, 
it  is  not  on  any  other  more  general  grounds 
that  I  oppose  them.     I  shall  not  now  go 
into   a   consideration  of  those   measures. 
Most  of  them  relate  to  the  other  House  of 
Parliament ;  and  although  unquestionably 
the  privil^es  and  proceedings  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament   are   subjects  of  so 
much  importance,  that  it  is  not  only  com- 
petent to,  but  it  is  your  Lordships*  right 
and  duty  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
them,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  1  don't  think 
there  is  any  neceiiity  wantonly  to  diacuis 
these  matters  in  this  House  until  they  are 
brought  regularly  and  distinctly  before  us. 
On  the  baUot  I  shall  say  nothing.    I  on.    1      il 
derstand  that  a  motioii  has  been  n     e 
the  other  House  for  the  i        } 
Bioda  of  dectioi      It  ■ 
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sider  it.  I  shall  only  say,  that  my  opinion  is 
adverse  to  secret  voting,  or  to  substituting 
secrecy  for  publicity  in  the  mode  of  taking 
votes.      But,  my   Lords,   my   noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  adverted  to  other  mat* 
ters  sufficiently  well  understood,  but  which 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  very  regular 
to  state,  or  to  allude  to  distinctly  in  thifi 
House.     Is  there  anything  Jesuitical  (ac- 
cording to  the  assumption  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend)  in  arguing  on  this  matter 
in  the  manner  to  which  he  has  referred  ? 
May  not  one  person  (I  know  not  whether 
any  person  has  so  said)  state,   ''if  this 
question  be    fairly   and  freely   discussed^ 
without  influence  and  without  constraint, 
it  will  be  sure  to  retrograde  in  public  opin- 
ion?*'   A  person  who  is  in  favour  of  the 
ballot  may,  on  the  other  hand,  urge  very 
naturally  this  view:  *'Give  it  fair  play, 
and  it  will  be  sure  to  advance  in  public 
favour."      Is  not  that  a  natural  state  of 
feeling,  and  are  not  the  recommendations 
to  which  I  have  alluded  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  be  employed  by  those  entertaining 
the  opposite  views  which  I  have  described  ? 
I  don't  at  all  agree  in  the  former  opinion 
to  which  1  have  referred ;  for  1  think  what 
we  have  done  with  respect  to  the  ballot 
gives  that  question  a  considerable  advan- 
tage.    I  feel  what  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  says  to  be  true,  that  It  is  impossible 
to  see  this  motion  gainine  a  number  of 
more  votes  without  advancing  it  in  public 
opinion,  and  giving  it  a  greater  chance  of 
ultimate  success.     At   the  same  time,  in 
viewing  the  question  from  the  other  pointy 
there  is  nothing  that  can  in  the  slightest 
degree    warrant    my  noble    and    learned 
Friend  in  visiting  those  who  think  in  that 
way   with   the  severe  animadversions  in 
which  he  has  indulged.     My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  not  said  anything  on 
the  subject  of  open  questions  in  general, 
and  I  shall  not  therefore  in  any  degree  re- 
vert to  that  subject     But  I  again  repeat 
that  I  do  not  think  that  anything  which 
has  taken  place  bears  the  character  whkh 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has  assigned 
to  it.     I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  the 
noble  Earl  who  opened  this  subject  express 
the  opinion  which  he  did  with  reqiect  to 
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md  criftc  rr.«r%  was  a  iirzncn,  aitfj. 
wmrm^pA  their  mpporten*  In«U:ad  of  iu 
Mn^  a  matter  '/f  «nifactum  that  aa 
imprirrant  'jueicion  like  the  b«Jlrit  ihouixl 
lie  left  an  ofi^m  qiudiitirm,  he  nieurdpd  it 
ai  a  crsmimfttance  mont  lik^lj  t/i  prove 
diMtCrrMjii  to  the  Grjv«;miiient,  and  even- 
tual! f  m  U»  the  cfHintry.  Under  these 
eimim»tan(:eR,  aJthmijj^  perfertlj  content 
with  the  'ipinums  delivered  upon  the  ^ub- 
Jitet  hjr  the  nohle  Viscount,  he  con  fenced 
ha  had  htmented,  and  did  still  lament 
most  sincereljr,  that  the  que^ition  €{  the 
hallot  shduld  lie  r/msidere']  nn  open  ques- 
thin  hy  the  ^iovrrrnmuril,  and  more  parti, 
nilurly  still  did  h»  n-f(n;t  that  it  should 
ever  have  lievn  diTlsred  nti, 

Karl  Sinnhopf  tlifiii|{lit  that  the  best 
an<*wi;r  )in  ronld  f{ivu  (o  the  chsllengc 
of  the  Molih'  l)iikn  to  hrinf(  forward  those 
qii(*iitions  In  wliirli  ho  had  alluded  in  the 
sliiipn  of  u  niolion,  hill,  or  something  else, 
wa4  to  hi*  found  in  n  mllitnry  anecdote. 
It  wiiN  Niiid  that  n  I'rcnrh  general,  upon 
rrlMrnliiK  fioin  nn  ingloriouii  campaign, 
had  1n<mi  unIiimI  hj  hiii  sovereign,  I^)uis 
Nth,  with  iin  iiir  of  aHtonishmcnt,  why  he 
had  tint  Inkfn  tho  grncrAl  to  whom  he  had 
Wn  nniHiriiMl  in  hattlo;  to  whirh  innuiry 
h#»  If pIltMl  hy  Piiyliitf,  •*  Slro,  if  I  halt  nt- 
liimntiHl  to  do  so,  no  would  have  taken 
met.'  Nnoh  war  hU  |Hwitloii.  Ho  did  not 
lirUitf  forwanl  aiit  ninnsurp.  liot'HUKo  he  had 
no  oniim*««  of  sui'tvw.  and  lHTanm\  if  he 
ilM  NO,  tho  \\\\\\\\>  Duko  would  no  doubt 
Iriuutph  iu  hl«  dofoat,  H«*  profrmnl  wait- 
ing  for  )H*ttor  tiouii,  audi  by  acting  ao« 
eoidtutf  10  bis  own  lactioM,  not  cx|K)se 
himsolr  \\\  snob  «  dofoat*  This  mudi  he 
w«iihl  <^v  Aw  ih«  MtiiTaelioii  of  kis  mUo 
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I     New  Zeaijlsd.]  Sir  12.  ImglU  srishei  la 

,  put  two  quesiioos  to  the  Under  S-cretaiy 
I  for  the  CoIonieSv  rebuive  to  New  Zea- 
\  land.  He  wished  to  know  what  were  the 
\  intentioDs  of  her  Majesty's  Govemment, 
'  relative  to  the  colony  of  New  Zealand 
generally,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
New  Zealand  Company. 

Mr.  Labouchere  said,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  come  to  the  determination  of 
taking  steps  which  would  probably  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  that 
country;  but  as  those  measures  were  still 
under  consideration,  he  trusted  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  excuse  him  from  entering 
further  into  them.  A  number  of  persons 
had  gone  out  to  New  Zealand,  and  in 
order  to  protect  the  aborigines,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  among  the  in* 
habitants,  it  was  thought  fit  that  measuref 
should  be  taken  to  establish  law  and  peaee. 
With  rejB^rd  to  the  New  Zealand  Land 
Companies,  he  need  hardly  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  these  companies  could  not 
have  been  rccogniaed  by  the  Government. 
They  had  sent  expeditions  from  this 
country  upon  their  own  responsihilit^y 
and    without  anv  sanction  from  the  C^ 

m 

vcmment;  but  he  was  bound  to  st, 
with  an  explicit  declaration,  that  in  nny 
future  stop  which  the  Government  ni%hA 
take  in  reference  to  New  Zealand,  tbcy 
would  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  iv- 
cqgniseany  titletokadsetupwhidi 
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Ulipear  to  be  fraudulent  or  excessive.  He 
nit  it  better  to  give  this  explanation,  be« 
cause  he  perceived^  by  the  newspapers,  that 
•ome  wild  schemes  were  afloat,  and  if  it 
ihould  be  the  course  of  the  Government  to 
urge  persons  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  co- 
laoixation  in  these  islands,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
understand  that,  in  the  case  of  land  acquired 
from  the  aborigines — a  class  quite  unable 
properly  to  protect  their  own  interests — it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  to  see  that  no  title  to  land 
diould  be  set  up  of  the  kind  he  had  de- 
•oibed. 

WioAN  Election  —  Abduction  of 
Voters."!  Mr,  Ewart  rose  to  move  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  the  Wigan  petition 
(presented  by  him  on  the  10th  of  June) 
complaining  of  the  abduction  and  violence 
practised  towards  the  voters  at  the  last  Wi- 
gan election.  When  a  candidate  went  down 
to  a  borough  with  which  he  was  previously 
unacquainted,  upon  an  invitation  from  a 
large  body,  and  when  he  had  obtained  the 
promises  of  a  majority,  but  the  voters  were 
carried  off,  and  so  prevented  from  exercis. 
«ng  their  own  free-will,  surely  the  House 
would  consider  it  as  a  more  aggravated  case 
than  even  corruption  ;  it  was  an  attack 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
The  House  punished  corruption.  The 
case  he  had  to  detail  was,  in  his 
opinion,  of  a  much  more  aggravated 
character,  and  called  imperatively  for  the 
intercession  of  the  House.  But  those 
caaes  were  not  of  such  an  aggravated  nature 
as  the  present,  because,  in  those  cases,  the 
parties  had  acted  under  the  excite<l  feelings 
of  the  moment;  but,  in  this  case,  the  abduc- 
tion had  been  premeditated  many  days  before 
the  intended  election,  and  these  persons  had 
been  kept  away  until  the  final  close  of  the 
poll.  The  persons  guilty  of  this  outrage  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  select  voters  who 
had  signed  the  requisition  to  him ;  they 
had  not  attempted  to  carry  off  any  of  those 
wboae  opinions  might  be  deemed  doubtful, 
but  those  had  been  fixed  upon  who,  having 
signed  the  requisition,  might  be  considered 
as  bound  to  vote  for  him.  There  was  ano. 
ther  circumstance  of  aggravation— those 
who  had  been  carried  off  were  poor  men 
who  had  not  the  power,  the  wealth,  or  the 
influence,  to  defend  themselves.  He, 
tberefere,  trusted  the  House  would  be  more 
evDCit  in  tho  defence  cf  them,  than  of 
thojHk  wliQM  «|«tioo  gaT«  Uiem  the  power 


of  standing  up  in  defence  of  their  own 
privileges.  The  petition  contained  a  de* 
tail  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  into 
which  he  would  not  now  enter.  The 
cases  of  abduction  might  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  First,  voters  who  had  been 
confined  in  their  own  houses,  and  obliged 
to  remain  there,  or  to  escape  into  the 
houses  of  their  neighbours.  Second, 
those  voters  who  had  been  seized  in  the 
streets  of  Wigan,  locked  up  and  drugged 
with  opiates,  and  thus  prevented  from  re« 
cording  their  votes.  The  last  class  com- 
prised those  who  had  been  violently  seized 
in  the  streets  and  carried  into  back  rooms, 
forcibly  held  down,  drugged  with  opiates, 
and  forced  into  chaises,  conducted  to  a  dis. 
tanoe,  many  of  them  to  Liverpool,  and 
kept  there  until  the  poll  was  closed.  AU 
these  voters  had  signed  the  requisition  to 
him,  and  it  was  rather  hard  that,  after 
having  been  deprived  by  these  means  of  his 
voters,  he  should  find  himself  assailed  by 
an  election  petition.  He  thought  this  also 
was  an  aggravation  of  the  case,  that  those 
persons  who,  in  Liverpool,  had  confined 
these  voters,  and  took  from  them  their 
shoes,  refusing  to  permit  them  co  leave  the 
rooms  for  any  purposes  whatsoever,  did  to 
for  the  purposes  of  gambling,  thus,  by  the 
perpetration  of  one  vice,  encouraging  ano* 
thjsr.  He  trusted  the  House  would  listen 
to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and  vin- 
dicate at  once  the  privileges  of  the  elect- 
ors, and  the  privileges  of  the  House  itself. 
In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  his  consti- 
tuents, he  begged  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  Wigan  petition  (presented 
on  the  10th  of  June)  complaining  of  ab- 
duction and  violence  practised  towards  the 
voters  at  the  last  Wigan  Election. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hope  trusted  to  be  able,  in 
a  very  few  words,  to  show  the  House,  that 
this  motion  ought  never  to  have  been 
brought  forward*  and  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  seceded  to.  The  hon.  Member  fiw 
Wigan  had  divided  his  cases  of  alleged 
outrage  into  three  classes.  He  would  en- 
deavour to  take  each  class  separately,  and 
dispose  of  it.  First,  however,  he  would 
advert  to  that  case  which  stood  third  on  the 
list  in  the  petition,  and  which  seemed  by 
the  parties  concerned  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  of  peculiar  importance,  from  the 
singular  circumstance  that  the  individuals 
charged  with  the  offences  there  stated  had 
been  prosecuted  for  them,  brought  to 
trial,  and  —  acquitted.  The  csaq  he  re- 
ferred to  was  that  of  William  Riley,  which 
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was  described    in   the  petition  in  theie 
words  :— 

**That,  among  the  rest,  John  Riley»  of 
IVigan,  beerseller,  a  TOter  who  had  signed  the 
requisition  to  the  said  William  Rwart,  and  bad 
promised  him  bis  vote,  was,  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  seventh  day  of  March,  invited 
to  the  Eagle  and  Child  Inn,  where  the  said 
John  Hodson  Kcarsley's  committee  and  friends 
assembled.  That  when  the  said  John  Riley 
arrived  opposite  to  the  Eagle  and  Child  Inn, 
he  was  forcibly  dragged  into  the  house,  and 
there  held  down  upon  a  chair  by  one  man,  while 
another  held  his  arms,  a  third  held  up  his  head, 
and  a  fourth  poured  some  liquid  down  his 
throat,  which  produced  almost  instantaneous 
stupor.  That  in  that  state  the  said  John 
Riley  was  forced  into  a  chaise,  taken  down  to 
Liverpool  to  a  public  house  in  St.  Vincent- 
street,  kept  by  a  man  named  Peter  Stubbs,  and 
there  deprived  of  his  hat  and  shoes,  and  con- 
fined up  stairs,  and  not  allowed  to  go  out, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  relievins:  nature,  until 
after  the  close  of  the  poll  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, when  the  parties  by  whom  he  had  been 
taken  to  Liverpool  brought  him  back  to  Wigan 
in  a  chaise,  and  set  him  down  in  one  of  the 
streets  in  Wigan  about  midnight.  That  whilst 
at  Liverpool,  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  the 
said  John  Riley  had  spirits  and  narcotics  ad- 
ministered, and  was  from  time  to  time  struck  on 
the  top  of  his  head, and  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
and  fallen  upon  by  some  of  the  men  who  took 
him  down.  That,  owing  to  the  liquids  admi- 
nistered to  him,' the  said  John  Riley  remained 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from  the  Thurs- 
day night  until  the  Saturday  morning,  and  has 
iince  suffered  much  pain,  both  internally  and 
externally,  from  the  treatment  he  then  re- 
ceived. That  when  restored  to  consciousness, 
the  said  John  Riley  repeatedly  demanded, 
both  of  the  landlord  and  the  parties  who  had 
taken  him  to  Liverpool,  to  be  set  at  liberty,  in 
order  that  he  might  return  to  Wigan  ;  but, 
under  various  pretences,  they  refused  to  liberate 
him.  That  James  Riley,  of  Wigan,  retailer  of 
beer,  after  being  treated  at  the  Shovel  and 
Broom  public-house,  by  voters  in  the  interest 
of  the  said  John  Hodson  Kearsley,  was  invited 
to  go  to  the  Eagle  and  Child,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Nightingale, 
a  Chartist,  from  Manchester,  who  was  proposed 
as  a  candidate,  wanted  to  see  him.  That  the 
said  James  Riley  went  to  the  Eagle  and  Child, 
and  on  his  arrival  was  forced  into  the  same 
chaise  with  the  said  John  Riley,  and  taken 
with  him  to  Liverpool,  and  with  him  deprived 
of  shoes  and  hat,  confined  until  Saturday  after- 
noon,  and  then  brought  back  to  Wigan  at 
midnight.  That  the  said  James  Riley  resisted 
violently,  broke  the  chaise  windows,  and 
threatened  to  stab  the  men  unless  they  let  him 
go,  on  which  a  voter  and  active  partisan  of 
Mr.  Kearsley's,  and  actively  engaged  in  forcing 
both  John  and  James  Riley  into  the  chaise, 
with  a  knife  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  said 
James  Riley." 


A  clearer  case,  if  the  statementi  mcy 
true,  could  certainly  not  be  shown,  yetoi 
the  13th  of  April  last  the  parties  so  acQusI 
were  tried  and  acquitted.  He  did  not  koo« 
why  the  hon.  Member  had  omitted  tiud 
most  important  fact ;  but  it  seemed  BMtf 
singular,  that  he  should  come  down  to  the 
House  and  ask  for  a  committee  to  try,  er 
rather,  in  fact,  to  retry,  a  question  Ail 
had  already  been  adjudicated  on  by  dtt 
ordinary  tribunals,  and,  at  the  same 
not  inform  the  House,  that  such  trial 
acquittal  had  taken  place.  The  next 
he  would  refer  to  was  that  of  a  penoft 
named  Blomerley,  thus  described  in  the  pe- 
tition :— 

*'  That  William  Blomerley,  of  Wigan,  mtini* 
facturer  and  shopkeeper,  a  requisitionist  and 
voter  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ewart,  was,  abont  sii 
o*clock  of  the  morning  of  the  day  of  polKnf, 
violently  seized  in  the  open  street  by  a  naoibfr 
of  people,  forced  into  a  public-house  in  Wigaa- 
lane,  called  the  Bowling  green  (where  a  large 
party  of  Mr.  Kearsley's  partisans  were  tbea 
assembled),  confined  in  a  room  there  until  a 
post-chaise  arrived,  into  which  the  said  William 
Blomerley  was  forced,  and  taken  to  the  Ridg- 
way  Arms  public-house  in  Adlington,  distant 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Wigan,  and  there 
confined  until  he  was  rescued.  That  then 
were  three  men  in  the  chaise  who  guarded  the 
said  William  Blomerley  to  Adlington,  and  afiei^ 
wards  acted  as  guards  over  him  when  confioed 
in  the  Ridgway  Arms  public -house,  and  fre* 
quently  treated  the  said  William  Blomerley  with 
great  harshness  and  violence.  That  the  saia  Wil* 
Ham  Blomerley  remonstrated  strongly,  and  re- 
sisted violently  throughout  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, and  broke  the  chaise  windows  in  the  al» 
tempt  to  make  himself  known  and  heard ;  and, 
during  his  confinement  at  Adlington,  broke 
the  windows  of  the  room  he  was  confined  in» 
and  remonstrated  frequently  with  the  Imdlordi 
James  Fowler,  and  demanded  his  liberty,  but 
without  effect ;  and  the  said  James  Fowler  had 
in  attendance  a  number  of  delfmen  io  his  enu 
ploy,  with  weapons,  for  the  purpose  of  resitt- 
ing, as  he  said,  any  attempt  that  mii^bt  be 
made  to  rescue  Blomerley.  Tliat  the  Aral 
person  who  went  and  demanded  the  liberation 
of  Blomerley  was  Alex.  Thompson,  who  was 
threatened  with  violence  unless  he  went  away. 
Thompson  then  left  the  house,  and  soon  after- 
wards returned  with  three  others,  but  the 
doors  were  closed ;  they  were  refused  admit- 
tance ;  and  the  people  about  the  house  began 
to  close  the  window  shutters.  That  the  parqr 
again  left  the  house,  and  having  met  Blomer* 
ley*s  wife  and  several  others,  they  returned 
with  them,  when  Mrs.  Blomerley  demanded 
to  see  her  husband,  but  was  refused  by  JantfJ 
Fowler,  the  landlord.  That  some  of  the  party 
then  came  to  Wigan  for  assistance^  ana  fe^ 
tamed  with  two  police  officers  and  aboat 
fourteen  assistants  in  an  oronibns,  whtn'ttM 
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Bloiuerley  and   the  police  officers  again  de-  found  in  a  chaise  in  the  streets,  at  one 

■anded  of  Fowler  ihat  he  would  open  the  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  look-out  for 

door,  and  liberate  Blomerley,  but  he  still  re-  y^ters  of  the  other  party ;  and  in  order  to 

Wl  Taklir  £r\>en Twa't   Wm ^  That  P"'^^"^  ^'™  ^^^  '^"^"8  mischief,  he  was 

Womerie/was^rouK  W^^  P""^  ^."^  ^^  the  chaise  and  shut  up  for  a 

htm  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  certajn  time.     Another  case  stated  m  the 

voted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ewart."  petition  was  one  where  the  voter  was  pre- 

There  it  was  clear  the  parties  were  persons  ^«^*^  ^  ^"^  ^™  SS^'H^^*'  ^^" 
wdl  known,  and  the  alleged  i^aults  1*^"^  ^  «?.«^"^  ^°*^-  T|ie  wjole  charge 
smoanted  to  a  case  of  cutting  and  maiming.  3°  *)«  petition  was  merely,  that  about  a 
Why  were  thev  not  prosecuted  as  for  that  hundred  persons  assembledbefore  this  voters 
Offence  ?  In  the  absence  of  any  such  pro-  ^^^^l  *^^  '^**  ^^  ^??  terrified.  Look  at 
•KOtion,  and  where  the  offence  was  one  J?«  circumstances  which  occuired  in  the 
de«ly  cognisable  by  the  orfinary  criminal  Cromarty  case.  They  must  befresh  m  the 
kw,  it  w^  really  monstrous  to  call  for  a  ^collection  of  the  House.  The  parties 
Select  Committ^  of  that  House.  But  ^«!i^°  ^^^  "^^  actually  tried  and  con^ 
another  opportunity  of  investigating  the  dieted ,  yet  when  the  subject  was  after- 
facts  had  fen  afforded  by  the  iSquii^  into  "Z^^  ^^*  forward  in  the  House  of 
the  vaHdity  of  the  return  at  the  lilst  Wigan  Commons,  it  was  argued  Uiat  the  whole 
election.  The  facts  charged  were  indeed  ^^^^  ^««  »  "^'f  ^If  ^^«  [~1^^  ^^  t^« 
in  some  measure  put  in  issue,  the  agent  P'««^^  ^^'  ^1  ^^^  ^^  *11^^  7«»  *\*^ 
for  the  sitting  Member  having  claimed  to  I  ""°*1^^  ^^  P^T^"'  assembled  before  the 
place  on  the  ^U  the  very  vote!  in  respect  \°"«^  ^?^'  ^^  j^?  ''T''  ^^!  ^''t^  ^^°~ 
^  which  all  the  alleged  outrages  had  oc-  the  election,  and  that  he  and  others  were 
curred.  Thus  the  hon.  MemSer  had  not  ^ngl^tened.  The  last  case  m  the  peUtion 
only  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  these  ^^  ^^""^  ^^  ^^^^  P^^*^^"  ^1^°^ 
jpersons  hefore  a  court  of  justice,  but  also  «<  Entered  the  house  of  James  Dobb,  and 
of  bringing  the  facts  in  question  before  the  while  he  was  in  bed,  and  notwithstanding  the 
electioncommittee,  a  sworn  jury,  and  where  resistance  of  his  wife  and  some  whom  she 
the  witnesses  were  examined  on  oath.  Yet  called  upon  to  aid  her,  some  forced  their  way 
he  came  down  to  ask  that  House  to  grant  ''P  stairs,  and  some  sat  down  in  the  house  and 
him  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  ^«S*°  ^<^  '"°*'®- 

same  facts,  a  tribunal  where  the  witnesses  It  further  appeared,  that  Mr.  Kearsley's 
would  not  be  examined  on  oath.  He  would  partisans  resbted  the  constables,  and  it  wai 
refer  the  hon.  Member  to  what  had  oo-  not  until  James  Dobb's  brother  threatened 
dined  in  the  case  of  Cromarty,  where  to  stab  the  first  who  touched  his  brother^ 
oertun  persons  had  carried  off  a  voter,  that  they  were  induced  to  leave  the  house. 
made  hixn  drunk,  and  it  was  even  alleged.  Why,  this  was  one  of  the  commonest  kind 
that  they  drugeed  him.  Those  persons  of  election  squabbles,  and  surely  not  a  case 
were  convicted  by  a  jury,  yet  they  were  on  which  to  found  a  call  for  the  interference 
afterwards  made  justices  of  the  peace,  of  a  Committee  of  that  House.  The  hon. 
Surely  such  a  case  as  that  ought  to  make  Member  had  referred  to  what  he  conceived 
the  hon.  Gentleman  less  eager  to  call  on  to  be  precedents  for  the  course  which  he 
the  House  to  express  their  indignation  recommended.  He  had  referred  to  the 
against  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  cases  of  Liverpool,  Stafford,  and  York. 
for  dtnng  precisely  the  same  thing.  The  Those  cases,  however,  were  very  different 
only  di&rence  he  could  see  between  the  from  the  present.  In  all  those  cases  no 
case  of  Cromarty  and  that  of  Wigan  was,  election  petition  had  been  presented,  and 
that  whereas  in  the  former  case  the  parties  no  opposition,  therefore,  given  for  substan- 
were  convicted  and  afterwards  made  jus-  tiating  the  alleged  cases.  But  in  the  pre- 
tioes  of  the  peace ;  in  the  latter  they  were  sent  case  not  only  had  the  parties  been 
acquitted,  and  the  Government  were  called  acquitted  by  a  court  of  justice,  but  there 
on  to  make  them  justices  of  the  peace.  Other  had  been  a  Committee  of  that  House  he- 
cases  were  mentioned  in  the  petition,  as  to  fore  which  the  costs  had  been  put  on  issue, 
one  of  which  he  would  only  observe,  that  and  where  they  might  have  been  contested. 
one  of  those  persons  who  was,  in  the  peti-  Another  point  of  difference  between  this 
tkm,  stated  to  have  been  overcome  by  case  and  those  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
stDDor  and  in  a  state  of  unconaciousness,  her  was,  that  the  complaint  in  the  present 
walked  oat  of  the  town  withoQt  assistance,  instance  was  of  individual  outrages,  and  not 
Another  of  the  persons  lelSmvd  to  was  of  any  great  and  general  corruption  or 
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Q&alpractices.  Matters  of  that  sort  alon^ 
such  as  nearly  ooncemed  the  public  wd- 
fore,  were  made  the  subject  of  application 
to  that  House  for  Select  Committees.  The 
offences  here  complained  of  came  under  the 
description  of  simple  breaches  of  the  peaoey 
and  ought  all  to  have  been  treated  as  such. 
In  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber as  precedents,  the  object  of  the  inquiry 
had  always  been  to  found  a  proposition  for 
disfranchisement  or  some  step  of  that  sort, 
as  r^arded  the  place  in  which  the  allied 
ofiences  occurred.  But  no  such  result  was 
proposed  in  regard  to  the  borough  of  Wigan. 
What  result  did  the  hon.  Member  propose 
to  himself  from  the  present  motion  ?  Was 
it  that  abduction  and  cutting  and  maiming 
should  be  declared  a  crime  ?  They  were 
a  crime  already.  Was  it  that  the  power  of 
prosecuting  those  parties  should  be  given  ? 
That  power  existed  already.  Suppose  it 
had  been  the  case  of  Mr.  Blomerley,  would 
the  House  have  directed  the  Attcnmey-gene- 
ral  to  prosecute  a  party  who  had  already 
been  tried  by  the  proper  tribunal  and  ac- 
quitted? Would  they  submit  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  bringing  the  former  acquittal 
pleaded^  as  a  bar  to  the  prosecution  ?  What 
then  was  the  object  of  the  motion  ?  If, 
after  the  question  had  been  tried  before  the 
regular  tribunal  in  the  case  most  relied 
upon — if  after  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  the  case  before  a 
sworn  committee^  where  the  evidence  would 
have  been  on  oath — the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  was,  by  his  present  motion^  to 
have  the  case  investigated  by  a  committee 
before  whom  the  evidence  would  not  be  on 
oath  ;-»he  could  not  but  say,  that  such  an 
attempt  was  not  very  creditable,  and  that 
of  itself  it  formed  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  House  to  reject  the  motion, 

Mr.  Warburton  denied^  that  because 
there  had  been  a  criminal  prosecution  the 
House  was  to  be  precluded  from  enter- 
ing further  into  the  question.  There  might 
not  be  enough  evidence  to  criminate  a  person 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  yet  quite  enough 
to  induce  the  House  to  interfere  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  practices  of  which  they  were 
accused.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  object  of  this  motion  was  not  to  crimi- 
nate individuals ;  but  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  practices  that  were 
prevalent,  in  order  that  they  niight  inter- 
fere and  put  a  stop  to  them.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  had 
also  urged,  that  full  opportunity  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  aUeged  outrages  had 
been  afforded  before  the  select  committee. 


where  the  parties  were  examiaed  era  oitL 
He  surely  rorgot  what  was  the  leg^timtte 
object  of  such  a  committee.  It  was  for  one 
party  or  the  other  to  seat  themselves  si 
Members — that  done  and  they  had  nothing 
more  to  contend  for.  Was  it  their  businoik 
at  their  own  private  expence,  to  investigste 
facts  of  a  general  nature,  bearing  moR 
upon  the  public  welfare  than  upon  their 
own  title  to  their  seats  ?  If  either  Meo* 
hers  or  their  agents  were  to  attempt  snch-s 
course  they  would  be  guilty  of  the  extzeae 
of  folly.  In  the  present  instance  he  oob- 
ceived,  that  there  wBsprimdJacie  evidence 
sufficient  to  induce  the  House  to  go  into 
the  inquiry  necessary  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence and  the  nature  of  the  practice  com* 
plained  of,  and  he  should,  therefore^  sap- 
port  the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  fVilliams  JVynn  had  observed  the 
present  motion  with  surprise,  having  ex- 
pected, that  the  hon.  Member  would  have 
pointed  out  some  distinct  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  or  to  result  from  the  inquiiy. 
The  hon.  Member  alleged,  that  the  privi- 
leges of  that  House  had  been  violated,  and 
the  freedom  of  election  violated.  Unques- 
tionably that  would  afford  good  ground  for 
inquiry,  if  with  a  view  to  the  punishmeat 
of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  of- 
fences ;  but  it  appeared,  that  in  the  present 
instance,  the  individuals  had  been  brouffht 
to  trial  and  acquitted.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Bridport  had  suggested  another  object 
to  be  attained  by  the  inquiry — prevention 
of  the  recurrence  of  such  offences.  If  they 
were  offences  that  could  not  be  punished  fay 
the  law  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  the 
subject  would  be  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  House ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  there 
was  not  one  of  the  offences  charged  that 
was  not  cognizable  by  the  common  hw. 
Some  of  the  offences  were  made  assaults ; 
and  others  were  in  effect  conspiracies  to 
prevent  the  voters  from  going  to  the  poll; 
but  all  were  such  cases,  as,  if  moved  before 
a  court  of  justice,  would  be  visited  with 
adequate  punishment.  If  the  charges  in 
this  petition  had  been  proved  before  the 
election  committee,  it  would  have  been  the 
duty  of  that  committee  to  have  reported 
them  to  the  House,  and  the  House  would 
have  ordered  a  prosecution.  But  that 
course  not  having  been  pursued,  what  was 
there  to  prevent  the  hon.  Member  or  any 
other  person  from  bringing  those  parties  to 
trial  at  the  very  next  assizes  ?  He  enter- 
tained very  great  objections  to  such  in- 
quiries being  carried  on  before  committee^ 
before  whom  the  witnesses  were  not  exar 
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mined  on  oath.  If  prosecutions  were 
ordered  on  such  evidence,  there  was  the 
possibility  of  the  witnesses  having  perjured 
themselves.  Such  a  case  did  occur  three 
years  ago,  and  the  accused,  although  proee- 
eated  by  the  order  of  the  House,  was 
acquitted  by  the  jury,  who  found  that  the 
witnesKS  had  perjured  themselves.  He 
never  would  object,  however^  to  such  inves- 
tigations as  the  present  being  carried  on  by 
the  House,  when  an  adequate  mode  qi£ 
trial  was  not  already  provided  by  the  con- 
ititution ;  but  he  certainly  did  object^  and 
•hould  always  object,  to  any  attempt  to 
pass  by  the  regularly  constituted  court, 
with  its  sworn  jury  and  sworn  witnesses, 
fer  the  purpose  of  erecting  within  that 
House  a  tribunal  before  whom  the  wit- 
nesses would  not  be  on  oath. 

Mr.  AgUonby  thought  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport 
had  not  been  met  by  those  who  had  op- 
posed the  motion.  Those  arguments  were 
unanswered  and  unanswerable.  He  re- 
crettcd  much  that  the  parties  had  been 
indicted  at  blU,  and  that  the  whole  case 
had  not  been  in  the  first  instance  brought 
before  that  House.  In  a  court  of  justice 
the  accused  themselves  could  not  be  ex- 
amined^  but  before  a  committee  of  that 
House  they  would  be  asked  who  had  set 
them  on  to  commit  the  outrages,  and  who 
had  paid  them.  Such  an  inquiry  could  not 
fairly  be  expected  to  be  gone  into  before 
mn  election  committee,  where  the  expense 
fin  upon  Members  themselves  or  candidates. 
A  Member  would  be  a  madman  who  entered 
on  such  an  inquiry  before  an  election  com- 
mittee. The  inquiry  was  one  intimately 
connected  with  the  public  welfare,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
public  expense.  The  practices  which  this 
petition  brought  to  light  would,  he  hoped, 
contribute  to  convince  the  House^  as  they 
had  helped  to  convince  him,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  ballot  as  a  protection  to  the 
voter.  He  was  for  having  every  case  of 
corruption  and  intimidation  brought  before 
the  House,  and  exposed,  that  the  necessity 
for  the  baUot,  as  a  protection,  mi^ht  be  de- 
monstrated. He  hoped  that  the  motion 
would  be  carried,  as  an  evidence  of  the  ne- 
cessity which  existed  for  some  safeguard  of 
the  interests  of  the  public. 

Viscount  Dungannon  regretted  to  hear 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  argue  in 
favour  of  the  ballot  from  this  motion. 
He  was  satisfied  that  if  the  ballot  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land  the  evils 
he     complained    of  would    be    increased 


tenfold,  as  there  would  then  exist  a  greater 
inducement  to  the  rich  and  powerful  to 
perpetuate  corruption,  from  the  secrecy 
which  would  accompany  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise.  He  must  be  allowed  to  say  he 
had  never  heard  argument  more  grossly 
misapplied. 

Viscount  Hotvick  hoped,  that  the  dis- 
cussion had  on  the  Ballot  a  few  eveninss 
ago  would  not  now  be  renewed.  He 
begged  most  earnestly  to  impress  upon  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wigan  the  expediency  of 
not  pressing  the  present  motion.  Although 
it  had  been  most  ably  supported  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cockcrmouth,  yet  he  must 
say^  that  they  had  failed  to  remove  from 
his  mind  the  plain  and  obvious  objection  to 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee— that 
it  would  be  renewing  an  inquiry,  alread]t 
settled  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  was  urged, 
to  be  sure,  that  only  one  case  out  of  the 
whole  had  been  tried.  But,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  case  had  been  selected  because 
it  was  supposed  to  afford  the  greatest  pros« 
pect  of  a  conviction — a  prospect  which 
would  exist  still  less,  perhaps,  in  any  of  the 
remaining  cases.  He  hoped^  under  the 
circumstances,  the  hon.  Member  would 
withdraw  his  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  help^  advert- 
ing to  the  immense  extent  of  inquiry  the^ 
would  be  engaged  in  if  they  consented  to 
the  motion  m  the  hon.  Member.  In  thi* 
case  there  had  been  inquiry  before  an  elec- 
tion committee,  and  also  before  a  court  of 
law ;  and  if  the  House  granted  the  motion 
under  such  circumstances,  they  could  never 
refuse  to  grant  similar  motions  and  appli- 
cations for  inquiry,  when  there  had  been 
no  previous  inquiry.  He  presumed  this 
inquiry  was  to  be  conducted  at  the  public 
expense ;  and  if  it  turned  out  to  be  fri- 
volous* what  remedy  or  redress  would 
there  be  against  the  party  making  the  com« 
plaint?  Much  of  the  complaint  in  the 
present  case  appeared  to  be  frivolous  | 
above  all,  the  case  of  James  Dobb,  when 
inquiry  was  called  for  on  the  ^und,  that 
a  number  of  persons  forced  their  way  into 
his  house  and  smoked  tobacco.  The  peti- 
tion stated,  that  James  Dobb,  of  Wigan, 
mordaunt  manufacturer^  was  a  voter  who 
polled  for  Mr.  Ewart, 

''That  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  the 
moraiDg  of  the  day  of  polling,  about  twenty 
of  Mr.  Kearsley's  partisans  went  to  the  house 
of  the  said  James  Dobb.  whilst  he  was  in  bed, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  bis  wife 
and  persons  she  requested  to  aid  her,  some  of 
2  E2 
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them  forced  their  way  into  the  house  and  op 
stairs,  and  some  sat  down  in  the  house  and 
began  to  smoke.  That  on  resistance  being 
offered  by  the  constables  and  others  called  to 
protect  Mr.  Dobb,  they  were  told  by  some  of 
the  partisans  of  Mr.  Kearsley  that  it  was  of 
no  use,  as  they  were  determined  to  haTe  him 
away  with  them ;  and  it  was  not  until  Mr. 
John  Dobb,  his  brother,  had  been  sentfor, 
-and  had  insisted  upon  the  parties  leaving  the 
•house,  and  threatened  to  stab  the  first  person 
that  offered  to  touch  his  brother,  that  the  mob 
were  induced  to  leaTe  Mr.  James  Dobb's 
house.  That  there  were  other  cases  where 
voters'  houses  were  beset,  and  the  voters  in- 
duced, by  the  fear  of  being  forcibly  removed, 
to  leave  their  houses,  and,  in  other  instances, 
parties  were  removed  to  a  distance  and  kept 
there  for  several  days,  and  one  in  which  a  voter 
was  put  to  bed  at  the  Eagle  and  Child  Inn, 
deprived  of  his  clothes,  and  compelled  to  re- 
main in  bed  from  Wednesday  night  until  Sa- 
turday morning.*' 

The  person  who  seemed  to  have  miscon- 
ducted himself  was  the  person  who  threat- 
ened to  stab  the  others.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  these  parties  left  the  house 
of  James  Dobb,  and  he  could  not  conceive, 
what  legislative  enactment  they  could  pass 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding for  the  future.  A  contested 
election  never  occurred  in  which,  within  a 
few  days  after  the  contest,  complaints  were 
Bot  made  by  one  party  or  the  other.  If 
they  consented  to  such  a  motion  as  the  pre- 
sent, the  House  would  be  constantly  en- 
gaged in  tedious  and  expensive  investiga- 
tions, and  in  hardly  any  case  a  practical 
result  would  be  arrived  at.  He  could  not 
oonceive  what  legislative  enactment  could 
be  passed  on  this  subject  which  would 
not  be  found  to  be  most  oppressive  and 
vexatious. 

Mr.  BrolherloH  complained  of  the  ex- 
istence of  similar  practices  in  other  bo- 
roughs in  Lancashire^  and  stated  that  the 
House  ouffht  to  take  effectual  steps  to  put 
a  stop  to  toe  system.  He  should  support 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  in  the  hope 
that  the  result  would  be  the  carrying  some 
legislative  enactment  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Wilwn  Patten  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wigan  must  be  aware  that  the 
accusations  of  violence  were  not  confined  to 
one  side  in  that  borough^  but  that  both  par- 
ties were  implicated. 

Mr.  Ewari  said,  that  he  should  persist 
in  his  motion,  as  he  thought  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  investigate  the 
subject,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
prooeedinffs. 

The  Honse  divided  :«-Aye8  36:  Noes 
81:   Majority  45. 
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Waste  Lands  of  tub  Colonies.] 
Mr.  Ward:*  I  am  aware  of  tlie difficulty 
at  a  time  when  party  spirit  runs  high,  and 

Crty  struggles  occupy  too  mauy  of  those 
urs  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  legislation,  of  inducing 
the  House  to  give  a  patient  hearing  to  a 
question^  which  not  only  has  no  party  in- 
terest to  recommend  it,  but  which  it  is 
necessary  to  illustrate  by  a  particular  class 
of  facts,  and  details,  to  which  very  few 
Members  of  this  House  are  in  the  habit 
of  attaching  thai  importance,  which  in  my 
judgpnent,  they  deserve.  Feeling  this, 
and  knowing  how  little  it  is  in  my  power 
to  impart  any  attraction  to  the  subject, 
beyond  that,  which  its  instrinsic  merits 
may  command,  I  should  have  shrank  from 
bringing  forward  the  motion  of  which  I 
have  given  notice,  if  I  had  not  felt  that 
the  question  was  one,  which  not  only 
ought  to  be  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  but  which  could  not, 
in  justice  to  the  country,  be  deferred.  I 
admit,  that  there  are  no  hopes  of  legis- 
lating upon  it  during  the  present  Session : 
but  I  call  upon  the  House  to  fix  the 
grounds,  upon  which  future  legislation 
must  rest^ — to  affirm  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Government  must  act, — and  to 
permit  me  to  shew  what  there  is  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  those  principles  interesting 
to  the  community  at  large,  and  more  pe- 
culiarly to  that  portion  of  the  community, 
whose  industry  is  their  daily  bread.  No 
man  who  thinks  at  all,  can  look  at  the 
present  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
the  state  of  excitement  that  prevails 
amongst  them,  and  the  wild  theories,  that 
have  been  broached  by  their  leaders  at  the 
public  meetings  which  have  recently  taken 
place,  without  feelings  both  of  commiser- 
ation, and  alarm.  I  have  watched  nar- 
rowly the  course  of  the  present  movement, 
and,  when  I  look  to  the  fact,  that  the 
peace  of  England  has  been  endangered, 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  by  an  agi- 
tation against  property) — against  law — 
against  society  itself,  I  think  myself  en- 
titled to  ask,  even  those  who  have  least 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  remedy,  whe- 
ther any  experiment  that  holds  out  the 
hope  of  a  remedy  ought  not  to  be  tried  ? 
Sir,  I  am  convinced  that  no  great  popular 
movement  has  ever  taken  place,  without 
having  economical  causes  at  the  bottom  of 

*  From  a  oorreclcd  report,  published  by 
Ridgwaj. 


it.  It  is  physical  suffering  that  engenw 
ders  political  discontent.  In  the  present 
instance  thi»  is  pre-eminently  the  case. 
Chartiam  is  a  knife  and  fork  question — a 
bread  and  cheese  question,  as  Mr.  Ste* 
phens  has  called  it — an^  attempt  to  effect 
great  social,  throngh  the  medium  of  great 
political  changes — to  acquire  property  bj 
acquiring  the  franchise — to  get  rid  at  once 
of  political  disabilities,  and  distress.  We, 
in  this  House,  know  perfectly  well,  thai 
these  hopes  are  illusory,  and  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  classes  in  this  country 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  that  very  artificial  system 
which  they  denounce,  and  would  destroy 
if  they  had  the  power,  to-morrow ; — since, 
without  the  assistance  which  capital  and 
credit  afford  to  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
country,  they  could  not  exist.  In  lieu  of 
the  comparative  comforts  which  many  en- 
joy, they  would  be  left  a  prey  to  absolute 
starvation.  But  how  convince  them  of 
this  ?  How  reason  with  empty  stomachs  ? 
How  persuade  men,  who  work  fourteen, 
fifteen,  and  even  sixteen  hours  a  day,  for 
a  pittance  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life, 
that  there  is  not  something  unsound,  and 
rotten,  in  a  system  that  produces  such  re- 
sults ?  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
country  are  enhanced  by  the  constant 
contemplation  of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich. 
They  see  every  comfortr  and  blessing,  that 
it  is  possible  for  wealth  to  purchase,  or 
human  ingenuity  to  devise,  showered 
down  upon  the  affluent,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  their  own  distress,  while  they  are  en- 
tirely, and  hopelessIy,deprived  of  all  antici- 
pation of  ever  participating  in  blessings, 
which  they  may  learn  to  appreciate,  but 
can  never  enjoy.  I  have  visited  many 
countries,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  in  no  part  of  the  world  does 
there  exist  such  a  fearful  distinction  be- 
tween the  richer,  and  poorer,  classes,  as 
here — in  no  country  is  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them  so  rigidly  drawn, 
and  so  seldom  crossed, — in  no  country 
are  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
brought  into  such  fearful,  and  dangerous, 
juxta  position.  I  can  well  understand, 
under  these  circumstances,  how  the  feel- 
ings originate  with  which  the  Chartists 
have  been  taught  to  regard  what  they 
term  the  property  classes  in  this  country. 
Feelings  of  jealousy,  hatred,  and  distrust 
have  been  excited  against  all  who  possess 
property  amongst  us,  and  a  belief  has 
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been  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  la- 
boaring  classes  that  thej  are  money  mon- 
feity  pro6t  mongers,  blood  sackers— men 
who  would  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  for 
their  own  nnworthj  ends.     Expressions 
of  this  kind  are  invariablj  applied  to  the 
property  classes,  by  the  Chartist  orators 
and  the  Chartist  press ;  so  that  those  who 
hare  nothing,  are  induced  to  regard  as 
their  natural  enemies,  all  who  have  any 
thing  to  lose;    Much  ingenuity  has  been 
shewn  by  some  of  the  Chartist  leaders,  in 
enforcing  these  doctrines  by  the  most  sin- 
gular misapplication,  and  perversion,  of 
Scriptural  texts.     Every  6ne  must  have 
observed  this  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  reading  the  productions  of  the  Char- 
tists ;  for  it  was  only  in  a  newspaper  of 
Sundav  last,  that  advocates  their  princi- 
ples, that  I  saw  a  most  singular  interpre- 
tation of  the  text^  **  Be  ve  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the   earth,  and 
•ubdue  it,**  which  was  construed  not  only 
into  a  permission,    but  a  command,   to 
every  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to 
marryi  whether  he  could  support  a  family 
or  not,  with  the  assurance  that,  if  labour 
failed  him,  he  might  claim  as  his  inherit- 
ance a  portion  of  the  land.    He  was  told, 
that  if  he  could  not  obtain  the  means  of 
subsistence  otherwise,  he  was  justi6ed  in 
demanding,  or  taking  it,  from  the  produce 
of  the  land.    This  feeling  has  been  en- 
couraged still  more  by  the  language  of 
persons,  who  have  refused  to  countenance 
the  resort  to  physical  force,  or  other  out- 
rage.    An  hon.  Friend  of  mine,  whom  I 
regret  to  see  not  in  his  place,  I  mean  the 
Member  for  Birmingham — who  has  always 
kept  honourably  aloof  from  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  Chartists,  has,  never- 
theless, given  the  sanction  of  his  autho- 
rity to  some  of  the  extravagant  opinions 
which  they  put  forth.     He  has  said,  that 
it  should  be  in  the  power  of  every  man  to 
procure  "  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  lair  I 
day's  work,  and  a  full  day's  wages  for  a 
full  day's  work."     Now,  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  regret  at  finding  such  a 
doctrine  held  by  such  a  man^   who  has 
thus  given  the  sanction  of  his  name  to 
what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  gross  po- 
litico-economical heresv.     It  may  be  said, 
that  the  diffusion  of  education  would  put 
a  stop  to  such  errors,  but  we  have  not 
time  to  wait  for  the  result  of  education 
when  opinions  like  these  are  generally 
entertained.     I  listened  with  deep  inter- 
est to  the  opinions  expressed  on  tne  sub- 


ject of  education  the  other  nielit  by  ay 
hon.  Friend,  the  Menaber  for  liskcaid; 
but  looking  to  the  state  of  so  large  a  dbn 
tion  of  the  population,  I  ahonld  like  ni 
to  explain  how  we  can  expect  to  edocan 
men,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  proeariM 
the  means  of  living  trom  dajf  to  d^l 
What  is  the  state  of  the  population  cai* 
ployed  in  the  Factories?  Tbey  ans en- 
gaged in  long  hours  of  wearieome  tsB 
every  day  of  their  lives— and  in  precwiog 
food  for  the  body,  have  no  time  to  thiai 
of  food  for  the  mind.  The  Hand-looM 
weavers  are  still  worse  off.  I  recollect  in 
the  debate  on  the  Corn-laws,  I  referred  la 
the  case  of  a  roan  named  Maraden,  whiA 
made  much  impression  on  the  House,  bat 
several  hon.  Members  immediately  asksd 
me  whether  this  man  was  not  a  hand-loom 
weaver,  when  I  had  described  the  priva- 
tions endured  by  him,  and  on  my  anawtv* 
ing  in  the  a£Brmative,  many  toroed  away^ 
as  if  they  were  not  surprised  at  such  sol^ 
ferings  when  they  heard  the  occopatioa  of 
the  man.  But  are  the  Hand-loom  wea- 
vers **  Pariahs?"  Are  they  outcaatsfboai 
society  ?  Are  one  million  of  humaa 
beings  to  be  exposed  to  such  sufierings 
without  pity  or  prospect  of  relief?  It  is 
now  well  ascertained,  that  their  distress 
is  not  caused  by  the  mere  competitkia 
with  machinery ;  for  it  was  proved  before 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire 
into  their  condition,  that  one  great  cause 
of  the  pressure  on  the  Hand-loom  wea- 
vers is,  the  competition  that  exists  in  the 
trade  itself.  It  was  called  by  Mr.  Symons 
"  the  common  sewer  of  our  industry,*'  be* 
cause  so  easily  acquired,  and,  therefore, 
always  overstocked.  But  how  are  we  to 
bring  education  to  bear  upon  men  whose 
condition  is  so  wretched,  yet  who  form 
such  a  large  mass  of  the  population,  as 
they  amount  in  number  to  upwards  of  a 
million  ?  Mr.  Symons,  in  his  report  npoa 
their  state  and  prospects,  says, 

''When  a  man's  whole  faculties  are  stnuned 
to  the  utmost,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to  pro- 
cure a  miserable  subsistence,  he  has  neither 
leisure,  aptitude,  nor  desire  for  information. 
He  is  assimilated  to  the  beasts  of  barthen,  and 
gradually  parukes  of  their  animalism,  for  in 
the  degree  in  which  extreme  privation  bars 
out  civilization  and  refinement,  is  scope  given 
to  each  brutalising  impulse  and  passion.** 

He  says  also, 

*'  That  there  is  a  total  decay  of  raadh 
amongst  them— that  there  is  little  seobe  Iw. 
the  exercise  of  prudence— and  that  ^-«**-i*'' 
has  lost  its  influence,— as  their  only 
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cnsdety  is  how  to  procure  their  daily  meal. 
Tlletr  children  are  gfrowing  up  in  a  state  of 
wmi^harbarism,  and  yet  they  have  the  ttrongu 
fit  desire  to  educate  them.  There  is  no  com- 
ition  between  them  and  the  wealthier 
i«  for  rarely  do  the  language  of  sympa- 
j,  or  the  kindlier  influences  of  charity,  glad- 
iid  tiieir  damp,  and  dreary  dwellings." 

Tho  presflore  is  very  great  on  other 
olanes  as  well  as  the  Haod-loom  weavers. 
-H  we  inquire,  we  shall  learn  that  in  the 
Saclories  the  hours  of  labour  are  increas- 
img,  while  the  amount  of  wages  is  gra- 
4mHj  growing  less.  If  we  go  to  the 
«lpriciiltoral  districts,  more  particularly  io 
Dtvonshirei  we  shall  find,  that  wages 
dnriog  the  last  winter  were  only  six,  or 
teven,  shillings  a  week,  while  wheat  was 
ten  shiUiogs  a  bushel.  Again,  what  is  the 
condition  of  at  least  one-half  of  the 
haman  race  in  th^  country  ?  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  boasting  of  being  a  moral 
ooQDtry,  and  of  the  distinction  and  care 
with  which  women  are  treated  amongst 
us;  Yet  in  no  country  with  which  I  am 
acqaainted  does  there  exist  so  vast  a  mass 
of  female  misery  and  degradation  as  here. 
Not  more  than  one  woman  out  of  three 
can  marry  at  an  early  age,  because  such 
is  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  that  not  more  than 
that  proportion  of  men  can  afford  to  do 
WK  Employment  of  any  kind  is  so  dif- 
ficnlt  to  be  procured  by  remaies,  that  after 
working  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  a  day 
at  needlework,  they  hardly  obtain  suffi- 
cieot  to  give  them  a  bare  subsistence — I 
believe  not  more  than  eightpence  a-day. 
The  consequence  is  distress,  and  prosti- 
totion,  to  an  extent,  and  beginning  at  an 
age,  unheard  of  in  any  other  Christian 
community.  Thousands  every  year  are 
ronning  their  brief  career  of  misery, 
drunkenness,  disease,  the  canal,  or  the 
unknown,  and  unhallowed,  grave.  This 
i»  the  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  that  sex, 
which  we  profess  to  love,  to  honour,  to 
revere,  and  which,  under  happier  circum- 
stances, sheds  the  brightest  influence  over 
our  lives.  Sir,  these  things  may  shock 
delicacy,  and  wound  national  pride,  but 
they  ought  to  be  known.  They  are  truths 
thut  mast  be  told,  for  they  are  part  of  the 
system,  witb  which  we  have  to  deal,  and 
of  the  evils  that  we  have  to  remedv,  if  we 
wish  to  avoid  the  danger  of  what  are 
tmmt,  VBvoiiitionary  principles.  Revo- 
mBoatfjf.  jriacl^lii  aio  hannless  in  a 
ioiutii;  ijirllNftfcj  alata  d  tocietj,  bat 


they  become  highly  dangerous  when  put 
forward  in  a  sUte  of  things  like  that 
which  this  country  now  sees,  when  men, 
in  a  condition  of  intense  suffering  and 
poverty,  add  to  ignorance,  an  organization 
of  numbers,  with  little  or  nothing  to  hope 
from  thhigs  as  they  are,  and  who  are, 
consequently,  prepared  to  welcome  any^ 
and  every,  change.  Among  the  popula* 
tion  of  this  country,  there  is  an  immense 
mass  of  disaffection  arising  out  of  phy- 
sical suffering,  combined  with  ignorance,-— 
with  a  consciousness  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  a  sense  of  injustice  done,  and 
a  hopelessness  of  redress,  which  give  a 
most  formidable  character  to  the  present 
movements  Bat  it  is  said,  **  Oh,  we  can 
easily  stop  this  movement,  and  put  down 
the  Chartists.'*  No  doubt  it  is  easy  to 
suppress  any  temporary  acts  of  violence  ; 
but  Chartism  cannot  be  put  down  in  this 
way.  The  Legislature  can  only  deal  ef- 
fectually with  Chartism,  by  going  to  its 
source,  and  by  removing,  or  mitigating, 
the  pressure^  which  occasions  it.  It  is  an 
evil  of  a  purely  economical  character — a 
social  evil, — the  growth  of  freedom,  not  of 
political  abuse.  It  is  not  an  evil  whwh 
has  arisen  from  bad  government,  or  bad 
laws, — it  would  be  impossible  to  point  out 
any  law,  the  removal  of  which  would  place 
the  working  population  of  this  country  at 
once  in  a  healthy  state.  It  is  to  be  traced 
clearly  to  the  disproportion  between  our 
population  and  the  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  in  spite  of  the  thousand 
channels  which  capital  and  credit  have 
opened  to  our  industry.  And  not  only  in 
the  humblest  classes  does  this  dispropor- 
tion exist.  The  Church,  the  Bar,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  trade,  all  are  subject  to 
it.  Every  department  is  overstocked. 
There  is  but  one  prize  for  one  hundred 
blanks.  Profits  are  less — the  demand  for 
educated  labour  is  less — for  every  opening 
there  are  twenty  competitors.  No  man 
can  rise  above  his  original  position  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  persevering  industry 
is  often  cheated  of  its  reward.  Even  the 
wealthier  portion  of  the  community,  though 
placed  far  above  the  reach  of  poverty,  feel 
the  pressure,  to  some  extent,  for  their 
chiloren,  and  connections,  if  not  for  them- 
selves. The  picture.  Sir,  which  I  have 
drawn,  is  not  an  exaggerated  one.  I  have 
no  wish  to  exaggerate  it.  It  is  a  picture 
which  no  lover  of  his  country  could  con- 
template without  deep  distress,  if  the 
hopes  of  alleviation  were  limited  to  the 
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confines  of  the  Britith  itUndt.    Porta- f 
nately,  however,  this    is  not  the  case. 
There  is  aoothery  and  a  mightier,  resource 
available,—- a  resource  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred in  my  motion,  this  evening.     I  be- 
lieve this  resource  to  be  an  almost  inex- 
haustible one.    And  why?      Because  it 
consists  in  a  proper  disposal  of  the  waste 
lands  in  our  colonies,  and  is  limited  only 
by  their  eitent.    And  what  is  that  extent  ? 
Look  at  the   British  Colonial  empire  — 
the    most  magnificent   empire   that  the 
world  ever  saw.    The  old  Spanish  boast 
that  the  sun  never  set  in  their  dominions, 
has  been  more   truly    realised  amongst 
ourselves ;  and  not  only  do  we  possess  in 
oar  colonies  every  possible  variety  of  cli- 
mate, and  of  soil,  but  the  power  of  pro- 
iducing  almost  every  article  of  which  our 
manufacturing  industry  stands  in  need. 
These  are  the  treasures  that  Providence 
has  bestowed  upon  us.     To  what  account 
Jiave  we  turned  them  ?    How  have  these 
materials    of    wealth    been    dispensed  ? 
Have  colonies  been  regarded  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  empire  ?— a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  thousands,  who  are  wasting  their 
lives  in  profitless  labour  here  ?    No ;  there 
has  been  no  principle,  or  system,  or  plan, 
in  our  colonial  policy,  at  all.    Govern- 
ment has  simply  looked  on  the  colonies  as 
a  field  for  patronage,  and  the  Legislature 
has  regarded  them  as  a  source  from  which 
contributions   to   the    revenue  might  be 
drawn.  The  Legislature  has  done  nothing. 
The  Government  nothing.   Whatever  good 
has  been  achieved  is  due  to  individual  en- 
terprize     and     to     individul     enterprize 
alone.     But    surely    the    land    in    our 
Colonies    is    intended    to   serve    higher 
and  better  purposes  than  those  to  which 
I  have  referred.     What  are  termed  the 
waste  lands  are  emphatically  public  lands, 
the  inheritance — the  patrimony  of  every 
poor  man  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, who  pays  allegiance  to  the  Crown 
— and  as  such  I  claim  them.    They  are 
a  trust,  which   the  Government  of  this 
country  is  bound  to   administer  for  the 
public  good;    and,    further,    so  to  ad- 
minister, as  to  afibrd  the  means  of  reaching 
the  Colonies,  if  they  desire  it,  to  all  those 
whose  poverty,  not  their  will,  binds  them 
to.  our  shores.    Portunately,  the  attain* 
roent  of  this  great  object  is  attended  with 
little  difficulty.    In   the  first  place  you 
cannot  introduce  any  sound,  or  equal,  or 
practical  system  of  deali      with  the  lands 
in  the.  colonies,  without  c  i  revenue 


from  them;  and,  judging  firona  the  nah 
in  other  countries,  in  which  the  expoK 
ment  has  been  tried,  tl      reveooe  mssihi 

very  large.    Take,  for  i nee,  the  Uaiiri 

States,  which  are  situated  aoaiewhat  ihi 
ourselves  in  this  respect.      Id  Ibfty-tM 
years  they  have  realised  from  this  aooices 
sum  of  not  less  than  seventeen  wiilKssi 
sterling,  while  during  the  very  penoiis 
which  they  have  been  doing  ihia^  with  Wh 
calculable  natkmal  advantages,  oar  wmtt 
lands  have  remained  waste  laeda  in  essij 
sense  of  the  word.    Yet  the  Ajmemm 
colonies — for  their's  are  cdoniea  as  wmk 
as  ours,  there  being  no  essential  difiineacs 
between  an  emigrant's  going  to  the  Bacb 
settlements  from  the  coast  towns  of  ihi 
United  Sutes,  and  his  going  to  Aostialis 
from  England — so  far  from  baTing  besa 
retarded  by  what  might  appesir   to  be  a 
heavy  tax,  have  actually  floarishod,  not 
only  in  spite  of  the  tax,  but   in  fact,  ia 
consequence  of  it,  to  a  degree^  which  ii 
quite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
world.    They  have  advanced,  by  the  asost 
rapid  strides,  to  wealth  power,  and  intcnMi 
comfort.     New  towns,  new  states,  have 
every   where  sprung  up,  while,    on  the 
other  hand,  the  land  in  our  coloniesy  which 
has  been  lavishly  granted  for  the  mott 
unwise  purposes,  has  produced  no  revenoe, 
created  no  wealth.    Our  settlers  are  few, 
and  full  of  just  complaints.     Sir,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  lamentable  contrast 
in  itself  sufficiently  bespeaks  the  fact,  that 
there  must  be  some   fundamental   error 
in  the  principle  on  which  we  have  pro- 
ceeded.     That   fundamental    error    was 
pointed  out  some  ten  years  ago,  in  a  work 
called    '*  England     and     America,**    the 
author  of  which  is  now  known  to  be  Mr. 
Gibbon  Wakefield ;  a  work,  which— whe- 
ther I  look  to  the  admirable  clearness, 
with  which  the  theory  of  colonization  is 
developed  in  it,  the  vast  array  of  facts 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  or  the  great  prac- 
tical results,  to  which  it  must  lead-— all 
the  ofispring  of  one  man's  mind — I  canoot 
but  regard  as  an  honour  to  the  country, 
and  the  age.     1  only  trust  that  the  theory 
thus  developed   will  be   taken  up,  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Government  of  this 
country  on  a  large  scale,  and  within  the 
shortest  possible   period  of  time.     Mr* 
Wakefield,  in  ''  England  and  America,'* 
lays  it  down  as  the  first  principle  of  coloni- 
zation, rightly  understood,  not  to  disperse 
labour,  but  to  concentrate  it ;  to  keep  the 
population  together,  so  as  to  secure  for  the 
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-tokmy,  from  the  first  step  in  its  career, 
(he  adTantages  of  co-operation,  and  of  a 
••OQtinuoos  supply  of  combinable  labour* 
M^  has  shewn  further^  that  some  pressure 
fasn  without  is  necessary  to  produce  this 
.^Atct^to  check  the  natural  tendency  of 
mHM^  man  who  emigrates  to  a  new  country, 
imn  ooet  where  people  are  plentiful,  and 
jHid  scarce,  to  become  a  proprietor  of  land 
.Umself,  under  the  idea,  which  he  carries 
cnt  with  him,  of  the  ralue  attached  to 
land,  in  his  own  country ;  forgetful  that 
land  without  combinable  labour  to  em- 
fioj  unoia  it,  is  of  no  more  value  than  the 
fky  aoofvet  or  the  sea  around  it.    The 
CMMeqoence  of  this  fallacious  tendency, 
viierefec  it  haa  been  indulged,  has  been 
to  isolate  the  settlers— to  divide  labour 
into  fractional  parts — the  single  pair  of 
luuids  of  the  single  individual — to  prevent 
combination,  exchange^  or  progress  of  any 
JkiocL    All  history,  all  experience  prove 
AaX  when  once  a  colony  is  suffered  to  fall 
into  this  state  of  stagnation,  it  never  ad- 
mncea*    Where  there  is  a  dispersion  of 
lettlers,  there  can  obviously  be  no  co-oper- 
ation, and  subsequently  no  improvement. 
Ifova  Scotia  is  a  proof  of  this,  amongst 
<mr  own  colonies.    The  Gauchos  of  the 
Pampas    are    another.     The    Spaniards 
there  are  precisely  what  their  forefathers 
were  before  them,  300  years  ago ;  and  if 
there  are  other  colonies,  which  have  not 
■bared  this  fate,  it  is  because  the  successors 
of  the  original  settlers,  being  men  of  greater 
energy  and  capital,  have  corrected  the 
vice  of  their  position*  by  having  recourse 
to  the  labour  of  slaves,  in  default  of  a 
aupply  of  free  labour,  by  the  aid  of  which 
slave  labour,    they    have  raised  a   vast 
amount  of    exchangeable    produce,   and 
created  an  abundant  trade.    This  is  the 
real  history  of  slavery,  which  in  a  certain 
state  of  society,  steps  in  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  hired  labour,  -which  capital  can 
always  command  in  a  country  where  people 
are  plentiful,  and  land  scarce,  but  which  no 
capital  can  command  in  a  country  where  this 
proportion  between  land  and  people  is  re- 
versed.  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that  the  colonies 
of  all  nations  have  undergone,  in  their  in- 
fiuicy,  the  curse  of  slavery,  for  even  where 
black  slavery  is  not  practised,  there  is 
white  slavery  to  supply   its  place.      To 
this  day  there  is  white  slavery  in  Australia, 
and    it    produces    an    infinitely    worse 
moral  effect  than  the  black  slavery,  which 
It  haa  coat  us  twenty  millions  to  get  rid  of 
in  the  West  Indies.    At  the  present  mo* 


ment,  however,  but  for  the  white  slavery^ 
which  is  called  the  convict  system,  in  New 
South  Wales,  that  colony  would  be  abso- 
lutely ruined,  as  it  has  no  other  combina- 
ble labour  at  all.  What  is  the  remedy  for 
these  evils? — ^To  change  the  system  ;— to 
create  a  sufficient  check  on  the  power  of 
acquiring  land,  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  combined  labour  at  once;— to  prevent 
the  poor  emigrant  *from  becoming,  upon 
his  landing,  a  poor  and  useless  landholder; 
and  to  prevent  the  capitalist  from  sur- 
rounding him  with  a  desert  which  he  has 
no  means,  or  hope  of  cultivating.  There 
must  be  a  power  somewhere  to  give  land, 
and  a  power  to  withhold  it.  in  whom 
should  this  power  be  vested  7  In  the  Go- 
vernment or  the  individual?  Bolii  are 
bad.  If  we  vest  the  power  in  the  Go- 
vernment, a  glance  at  all  past  colonial 
history  shows  what  the  result  will  be.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  vested  in  the  in- 
dividual, a  few  selfish  persons,  acting  pon 
the  true  dog-in-the-manger  principle,  may 
take  possession  of  a  great  tract  of  country, 
and  shut  out  all  other  settlers  from  it. 
There,  must,  therefore,  be  some  estab- 
lished principle,  some  fixed  rule,  by  which 
all  parties  are  bound ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  more  this  subject  is  investigated,  the 
more  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  fixed 
rule  so  fair,  so  equal,  so  just  in  its  opera- 
tion as  between  man  and  man,  as ''  Price.'' 
Price  is  the  only  basis  on  which  a  sound 
principle  of  colonization,  in  reference  to 
the  disposal  of  waste  lands,  can  be  founded. 
True,  Price  may,  and  will,  vary  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  colony  ;  as 
for  instance,  the  price  of  land  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  half  an  acre  of  land  suffices 
to  support  a  family  in  abundance,  most, 
under  any  system,  be  more  than  the  price 
of  land  in  Canada ;  but  the  principle  is, 
that  the  price  of  land  in  every  instance 
should  be  a  ''  sufficient"  price  to  secure 
to  every  capitalist  a  supply  of  hired  labour, 
while  it  holds  out  to  the  labourer  the 
prospect  of  such  wages,  as  will  enable  him 
to  become  in  turn  a  capitalist  himself. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  quote  two  passages  from  a  very 
able  circular  addressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  governors  of  the  West-Indian 
Colonies,  in  January,  1836.  The  circu- 
lar said : — 

**  In  order  to  prevent  this,  Tthe  indisposi- 
tion of  the  apprentices  to  work  tor  hire)  it  will 
be  necessarv  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  any 
'  Crown  lands  by  persons  not  possessing  a  pro* 
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Vfeola  natem  was  a  system  of  favDuritism, 
MdjobbiBg;  and,  as  a  necessary  con se- 
Mmce,  the  public  derived  not  one  shil- 
Oag  of  advantage  from  all  these  lands, 
«lule  lo  individual  colonists  the  system 
wu  equally  fatal.  I  might  mention  many 
iiMtanoes  of  this,  but  I  will  content  myself 
with  0M,~the  case  of  the  Siran  River. 
Never  was  there  a  colony  founded  with 
more  legitimate  purposes,  oi  with  higher 
bopes.  A  cousin  of  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  day  (Mr.  Peel)  was  at  the  bead  of 
it ;  ha  iodic  out  a  capital  of  50,000'.,  which 
was  invested  in  atoik,  seeds,  agricultural 
UbonFers,and  implements  of  various  kinds. 
Many  highly  respectable  individuals  were 
joined  with  him  in  the  undertaking ;  but 
bU  these  advantages  were  neutralized,  and 
daatrayadrby  the  absurd  principle  on  which 
th*  land  was  then  disposed  of.  Mr.  Peel 
lw|n  by  taking  to  himself  a  grant  of  half 
\  million  of  acres ;  the  Governor  took 
100,000  acres,  another  person  80,000; 
and  so  an  embryo  right  of  proprielcrship 
wu  a|»ead  over  half  the  colony  before  a 
Httleaeatof  any  kind  was  formed.  In 
sdditiaQ  to  these  grants  made  in  England, 
laadwU' sold  ta  Ute  colony  at  Is.  6(f.  an 
•ore )  end  ibe  eonsequence  of  these  con- 
tradictory proceedings  was,  that  the  la- 
bourers who  went  out  wilh  Mr.  Peel  de- 
serted him,  and  disptrsei'  i— ™"li  aver 
thu  wilderness;  the  sloe-  '-^   '■"A, 
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to  the  cause  t(  common  aenaa  and  to  the 
public  interests,  by  the  part  be  has  taken 
in  reforming  the  mode  in  which  the  Crown 
had  previously  disposed  of  the  waste  or 
public  lands.  The  noble  Lord  has  given 
up  a  great  deal  of  what  was  most  excep- 
tionable in  the  former  system.  He  intro- 
duced a  system  of  sales  in  the  colonies. 
He  laid  down  a  general  rule,  that  there 
were  to  be  no  farther  grants  of  land  in 
any  place,  to  any  person,  of  any  class, 
whatever  his  influence  might  be, — a  fair 
and  equal  principle,  at  far  as  it  went.  My 
only  complaint  against  the  noble  Lord  is, 
that  his  principle  does  not  go  far  enough; 
and  that  even  as  far  as  it  does  go,  it  oas 
not  been  honestly  worked  out.  As  to  its 
not  going  far  enough,  the  first  objection  lo 
which  it  is  open,  is,  that  there  is  no  gua- 
rantee for  permanency,  no  stahiltty,  no 
act  of  Parliament,  no  responsibility; — 
that  it  is  considered  as  mere  waste  paper 
in  America ;  and  that  it  is  subject  to  be 
changed  with  every  change  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  since  it  is  upon  the  will  of  tba 
Hinisten  of  the  day  that  it  is  made  lo  de- 
pend ;  and,  when  the  House  reflects  how 
many  changes  have  occurred  in  this  de- 
partment in  the  course  of  only  the  last  ten 
years,  it  will,  I  think,  admit  that  any  thing 
which  is  to  be  called  a  national  system, 
should  not  rest  on  so  precarious  a  founda-< 
Since  1830,  that  is  to  say,  in  nine 
years,  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  seven 
Colonial  ministers;  Sir  G.  Murray,  Lord 
Goderich,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Glenelg,  and  now 
the  Marquess  of  Normanby ;  and  he  must 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  predict  who 
would  be  Colonial  Minister  in  June  1840. 
Now,  no  two  of  these  miniiters  have 
agreed  precisely  upon  the  application  of 
the  principle  which  Lord  Ripon  intro- 
duced. The  Chancdior  of  the  Exchequer, 
when  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  undid  k 
great  part  of  what  Lord  Ripon  had  done ; 
but  in  return,  he  gave  a  Charier,  on  very 
sound  princi]jes,  to  South  Australia,  which 
his  predecessor  (Lord  Stanley)  had  refused. 
The  first  step  in  the  right  hon.  Gentl&- 
•ann't  colonial  career,  however,  was  to  de- 
iite  B  le  portion  of  the  funds  arising 
;he  d  sa  in  New  South  Walea 
V  CO  rp         to  colonial  police,  for 

IMM«  I  I  lo  immigration.     Upon 

,  .    .  Lang,  in  bis  excellent 

^  nen  obeeiTationt : — 
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<*  It  was  thus  Tirtually  enacted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  revenue,  which  had  been  so  unex- 
pectedly, and  beneficently,  created,  as  if  by 
the  immediate  interposition  of  the  providence 
of  God,  for  the  counteraction  of  the  enormous 
moral  evils  that  had  resulted  from  the  past 
mismanagement  of  the  transportation  system 
in  Australia,  and  for  ensuring  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  these  Colonies  in  all  time  to  come, 
through  the  importation  of  virtuous,  and  in- 
dustrious, free  emigrant  families  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  to  the  exclusive  application 
of  which  to  that  object  the  inhabitants  of  New 
South  Wales  were  looking  with  intense  anx- 
iety, should  be  applied  towards  the  perpetual 
maintenance  of  the  Colony  as  a  mere  gaol, 
and  dunghill,  for  the  British  Empire/' 

Sir,  if  this  fact  be  true,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  cannot  be  denied,  I  must  tell 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Laocasbire,  that  I  consider  it  a  misappli- 
cation— a  bastard  application,  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  was  sanctioned  by  him  in 
1831,  and  I  feel  myself  entitled  to  call 
upon  him  to  assist  me  in  ensuring  to  it  the 
fair  trial  which  it  deserves,  l^e  noble 
Lord  understands  the  principle  too  well 
not  to  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving 
a  Parliamentary  sanction  to  it,  before  it 
can  be  worked  out  to  any  practical  extent. 
He  knows  that  the  land  sales  must  be  an- 
ticipated before  we  can  judge  of  their  prob- 
able amount;  he  knows  that  competition 
for  land,  if  it  is  to  produce  any  extensive, 
or  beneficial,  results,  must  not  be  confined 
to  the  Colony ;  that  we  must  bring  Eng- 
lishmen, and  English  capital,  into  the 
field,  as  well  as  colonial  capital.  Besides, 
we  are  bound  to  consider  the  peculiar  po« 
sition  in  which  our  Colonies  are  placed. 
We  have  no  backwoods,  no  continuous 
communication  with  the  Colonies.  We 
are  separated  from  them  by  a  great  gulf, 
which  the  poor  cannot  pass  over  unless 
they  are  assisted.  We  must  bridge  it 
over  for  them ;  we  must  give  them  a  con- 
veyance if  we  wish  to  take  them  there, 
and  this  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 
effect  what  is  wanted,  both  in  the  colony 
and  here.  The  actual  produce  of  the  land 
sales  will  not  suffice  to  do  this,  but  they 
will  serve  as  an  ample  security  for  any 
money  which  may  be  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  emigration,  so  as  to  bring  the 
system  into  practical  operation  at  once,  if 
we  have  an  act  of  Parliament  as  a  gua- 
rantee. What,  for  instance,  might  not 
the  United  States  raise  upon  a  branch  of 
their  revenue,  which  has  produced  four 
miUioDS  steriing  in  one  year  7    If  we  wbh 


to  equal  America^f  we  wish  to  gif«  the 
same  impetus  to  our  population— wie  must 
adopt  her  system.  We  most  pass.aa  met 
of  Parliament  as  she  passed  an  act  of  Con^ 
gress ; — we  most  create  a  responsible  Laad 
Board, — we  most  gife  tO  all  classee  the 
same  advantages,  and  facilitieit  and  then, 
but  not  till  then,  we  may  arrive,  at  Um 
same  results.  With  an  act  of  Parliameat 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  capitalists  ■  Ui 
put  the  machinery  in  motion.  The  leciiv 
rity  is  known,  and  liked,  in  the  British 
money  market  already,  and  well  it  maj 
be,  since  the  whole  loan  is  spent  in  addiqg 
to  the  value  of  the  security.  TbelsiM 
sales  in  New  South  Wales,  though  the 
land  is  sold  at  a  mosi  inadequate,  and  iih> 
sufficient,  price,  (5s.  an  acre),  while  land 
in  South  Australia  is  selling  at  20s.,  wi^i- 
out  the  aid  of  English  competition,  or  an 
adequate  supply  of  labour  in  return,  have 
realized  a  very  large  sum. 

Acres.  £m 

In  1832  we  sold  20,860  for    6,513 

1833  -        -    29/)01  -     12,528 

1834  -       -    91,399  -     28,589 

1835  -        -  271,945  -      87,097 

1836  -         -        -  -    105,464 

£240^1 

-    •    ■ 

Now,  240,000/.  would  be  a  security  for 
a  million  of  money,  if  required  as  a9 
Emigration  fund,  but  not  without  the  aid 
of  Parliament.  What,  then,  is  the  objec- 
tion to  the  interference  of  Parliament?  It 
may  be  said,  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  ;  but  the  preio* 
gative  of  the  Crown,  in  this  matter,  simplj 
means  that  the  Crown  is  intrusted  wita 
the  administration  of  the  waste  lands  for 
the  public  good.  It  is  a  great  and  respon- 
sible trust.  It  is  a  moral  trust.  And  I 
ask  the  Government,  and  more  particularly 
my  hon.  Friend,  the  Under  Secretary  m 
the  Colonies,  whether,  standing  iq  the 
position  in  which  he  stands  in  this  Housa* 
he  can,  without  a  blush,  make  himadf 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  has  hitherto  been 
used  ?  I  ask  him  to  look  at  the  contraH 
between  two  cases — between  the  case, of 
Canada,  where  the  prerogative  has  eMitf* 
cised  its  virtues  to  the  fullest  conceivafaj^ 
extent,  without  check  or  limitation  of  any 
kind,  and  the  case  of  South  Aus^aUa^ 
where  the  prerogative  was  very  wii^jf 
waived.  With  the  leave  of  the  liousa-r^ 
I  am  not  alreEuiy  tiring  them — I  will'  rsifer 
to  those  two  cases  more  particularly.    I 
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wish  that  all  the  facts  should  be  before 
the  House*  in  order  that  it  may  the  better 
jadge  of  the  results,  which  the  eiercise  of 
the  prerogative  will  inevitably  produce. 
The  House  will  find,  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween Canada  and  South  Australia,  some 
encouragement  to  give  extension  to  the 
principles  of  colonization  for  which  I  am 
contending.  Canada  was  specially  ex- 
cluded by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Judge 
Advocate  (Sir  u.  Grey)  from  the  inquiries 
before  my  Colonial  Land  Committee  in 
1836,  llie  aboses  in  Canada  had  arisen 
long  before  my  right  hon.  Friend  had  be- 
come  counected  with  the  colonial  admi- 
nistration; and  I  am  convinced  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend's  only  motive  was,  for 
the  Bake  of  the  country,  to  prevent  dis- 
closures, which  he  knew  must  be  made. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  views.  Lord  Durham's  Report  has 
since  been  published.  Lord  Durham  has 
investigated  the  whole  case,  and  has  de* 
dared  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  There 
is,  therefore,  now  no  hope  of  preventing  a 
disclosure  of  the  real  facts,  however  dis- 
creditable they  may  be  to  this  country  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  And  what 
is  the  inference  that  must  be  drawn  from 
the  statements  of  Lord  Durham  ?  Why, 
that  the  land  question  is  mixed  up — 
closely  and  inextricably  mixed  up — with 
the  whole  history  of  our  difficulties  in 
Canada.  The  strongest  dissatisfaction 
exists  there  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
|lrerogative  has  been  exercised,  with  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  land.  The  system 
adopted  has  been  one  pernicious  to  the 
colony,  and  useless  to  us.  In  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  commission,  of  which  my 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Liskeard  was 
at  the  head,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found 
but  a  tissue  of  peculation,  jobbing,  mis- 
management, and  favouritism,  counte- 
nanced by  all  the  responsible  officers  of 
the  Crown,  by  Legislative  councillors,  by 
the  Government  themselves — every  man, 
m  fact,  who  had  any  influence,  trying  to 
make  something  out  of  land,  to  the  min 
imd  destruction  of  every  body  else.  And 
what  were  the  results?  In  Upper  Canada, 
out  of  17,653,000  acres  which  had  been 
sarveyed,  there  remain  only  1,597,019 
acres  nnappropriated,  460,000  of  which 
are  required  for  roads.  In  Lower  Canada, 
out  of  6,169,963  acres  surveyed,  no  len 
thta  4,600,000  have  been  alienated.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  of  6,000,000  acres  sarveyed, 
5,750|000  acres  are  alienated.    In  Prince 


Edward's  Island,  it  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence, that  1,400,000  acres  were  alienated 
in  one  day,  in  blocks  of  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres. 
The  greater  part  of  this  land  has  been 
granted  to  persons  who  have  never  taken 
possession  of  it  at  all,  though,  upon  the 
true  dog-in-the-manger  principle,  they 
excluded  every  one  else.  Three  millions 
of  acres  are  left  to  this  day  as  clergy 
reserves,  and  Crown  reserves,  scattered 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  colony,  and 
operating  as  a  bar  to  all  improvement; 
Not  one-tenth  of  the  land  thus  wantonly 
squandered  has  ever  been  occupied,  and 
not  one-tenth  of  the  part  occupied  baa 
been  brought  into  cultivation.  I  find» 
moreover,  that  the  whole  system  of  ismt*, 
veying  in  Canada  has  been  conducted  wft^^ 
the  same  reckless  expenditure  of  meam^ 
and  with  the  same  unsatisfactory  resnlts. 
I  find  one  gentleman  receiving  a  salary  of 
500/.  a -year  for  ten  years,  for  superin* 
tending  the  sale  of  100,000  acres  of  wild 
land.  All  titles  are  doubtful,  b  conso*- 
qnence  of  the  inaccnracy  of  the  surveys. 
Every  doty  of  a  government  has  been 
badly  perfolrmed,  while  the  conntry  bito 
been  put  to  an  enormons  expense.  Witb, 
respect  to  emigration,  of  which  the  nohb 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Northumberland, 
spoke  in  terms  of  very  strong  approbatioii> 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  emi|pration  agitfaita 
are  concerned,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis^ 
cossion  upon  New  Zealand  last  year,*— 
with  respect  to  emigration,  I  find  Lord 
Durham  distinctly  stating  in  his  Report^ 
that  nothing  can  be  more  inefficient,  or 
worse,  than  the  system  of  emigration  to 
Canada  as  now  conducted..  There  ia  gfisNt 
mortality  in  the  emigrant  ships,  great  dfau 
tress  on  landing,  no  sort,  of  interference  by 
the  Government  on  behalf  of  the'  emi-^ 
grants,  no  atteifipt  to  make  provision,  or 
give  assistance,  during  the  time  that  as* 
sistance  is  most  required.  The  people  in 
the  interior  of  the  province  are  aispened, 
and  isolated  from  the  want  of  roads. 
Most  of  the  settlers  are  exceedingly  poor. 
The  markets  are  few,  and  almost  mac- 
cessible.  There  are  no  schools,  and  the 
clergy  reserves  fail  to  afford  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  to  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  colony  is  in  a  state  of  com* 
plete  stagnation.and  decay.  The  farmers 
are  mined  by  the  loss  of  their  capital 
through  the  want  of  communications,  which 
they  ought  to  have,  and  of  the  emigrants 
from  this  country  not  less  than  three- fifths 
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sources  of  prosperity  which  coloniza< 


is  opening  to  this  country.  Now,  I 
*%9treat  the  House  to  contrast  these  facts 
■%|riUi  the  statements  made  by  Lord  Dur- 
■^%WfA  with  reg^ard  to  Canada  a  few  months 


Durham's  report  that  the  colonial  legisla- 


tures would  gladly  concur  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  sound  system  of  colonization , 
in  which  they  would  have  as  g^eat  an 
advantage  as  the  mother  country.  In 
■^■^  The  new  principle  of  colonization  fact,  they  claim  the  sovereignty  over  waste 
AjptSouth  Australia  has  been  fairly  tested,  lands  only  in  the  hope  of  preserving 
MHid.the  increase  of  the  land  sales  in  1838y  them  from  abuse*  ^nd  as  a  securi^ 
■-jii»oompared  with  1837,  is  the  best  proof  against  jobbing.  The  present  system  is 
n  4llf  Ha  soundness.  The  money  realised  by  just  as  destructive  to  them  as  tons. 
I  Jidet  of  land  in  the  last  five  months  of  The  question  of  jurisdiction  may,  there* 
a  ilinsn  two  years  was  as  follows: —  j  fore,  be  very  easily  settled   by  the  con* 


*ll- 

1837. 

1838. 

tl«,Jluga8t 

£480 

£4,640 

01  ^September 

160 

2^960 

^,.  October       -       . 
riovember   - 

480 

S,640 

560 

1,760 

*'   December   « 

f 

480 

11,400 

current  action  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  colonial  legislature^  if  the 
Government  be  willing  to  act  upon  any 
defined  and  intelligible  plan.  We  must 
always  retain  a  great  power  over  the 
colonies,  because  they  want  the  stream 
Now»  it  is  my  desire  to  see  the  princi-  of  emigration  which  it  is  in  our  power 
pies  acted  upon  with  regard  to  South  to  direct  upon  them.  Over  emigration, 
^nstralia  universally  applied.  I  want  to  at  all  events,  the  mother  country  has 
^U  them  applied  to  all  colonies,  in  which  perfect  control.  If  Canada  interpose  dif* 
they  can  be  fairly  brought  into  operation  ;  6cuUies  in  the  way  of  a  sound  system  of 
bat  they  can  only  be  applied  to  other  co-  colonization,  this  country  may  direct  its 
lonies  in  the  same  way,  namely,  by  an  emigration  to  Australia.  England  is,  in 
Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  fact,  bound  to  direct  her  emigrants  to 
preitM;ative,  without  the  interference  of  the  those  places  in  which,  as  colonists,  they 
jLegislature,  can  do.  I  insist  on  this  point  will  be  enabled  to  apply  their  energies  in 
tlw  more,  because  it  is  one  on  which  her  the  most  effective  manner,  and  derive  from 
Ifiyesty's  Ministers  seem  to  entertain  a  their  labour  the  most  ample  reward.  It 
doubt.  Without  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  have  duties  as  a 
the  system  is  worthless  as  regards  the  nation  to  discharge  towards  emigrants, 
public  at  large  :  it  never  can  produce  any  whom  we  induce,  on  the  faith  of  our  re- 
thing  but  half  measures  on  the  part  of  presentations,  to  forsake  their  native  landk 
Qovernment,  and  the  most  unsatisfactory,  There  is  one  passage  in  Lord  Durham's 
pud  insufficient,  results.  I  may  be  told  Report  in  which  he  lays  down  the  full 
that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  full  of .  extent  of  the  national  obligations  towards 
difficulty.  No  doubt  it  is.  Difficulties  colonists  in  the  strongest  terms.  After 
may  be  raised,  which  it  will  require  some  speaking  of  the  disasters  to  which  emi* 
management  to  meet.     But  the  right  of  grants  to  Canada   have   been    exposed. 


the  mother  country  is  unquestionable,  for 
the  sovereignty  of  a  colony  is  never  aban* 


Lord  Durham  says  :— 
"  In  the  report  on  etnigration,  to  which  I 


doned   by   the  parent  state.      It   is  not  have  alluded  before,  I  find  favourable  men- 

enough    that    men    have   been     located  Uon  of  the  principle  of  intrusting  some  parts 

upon  one  portion  of  a  colony,  in  order  to  of  the  conduct  of  emigration  rather  to  <  charity 

have  a  claim  over  the  remainder.     The  able  committees '  than  to  an  ordinarv  depart- 

colonists  have  their  righU  within  the  li-  ment  of  Government.    From  this  doctrine  I 

miUof  the  setUed  lands,  but  the  home  feel  bound  to  express  my  enure  dissenL  I  w 

Government  reUin  iuoriginal  righU;  and  l^I^^mKn^^^^^^^^^  iL.n 

m  giving  a  local   government    to  those,  ^y^^^  ^f  guarding  against  an  improper  selection 

who  occupy  part  of  the  land  of  a  colony  of  emigrants,  and  securing  to  poor  persons 

it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  inherent  disposed  to  emigrate  every  possible  facility 

rights  of    the  Crown  to   deal  with   the  and  assistance,  from  the  moment  of  their  in- 

waate  land  which  remains,  is  given  to  them  tending  to  leave  this  country  to  that  of  their 

also.      The  right   of    disposing   of  it  U  comfortable  «»jf Wishment  m  the  coW  ^ 

.    1  I       *  j*^  ^L.        r  -.^4*1  —  less  an  obheation  is  mcxirred  by  the  Govern- 

DOt  delegated  to  any  number  of  settlers,  „ent,  whenras  is  now  the  case,  they  invite 

or  to  any  colonial  legialature  that  may  be  p^or  persons  to  emigrate  bv  tens  of  thousands 

finoiad.    .Bat  suppose  there  be   a  dis.  every  year.  It  would,  indeed,  be  verv  mis- 

puied  juffisdicikm :  we  know  from  Lord  chievous  if  the  Government  were  to  deprive 
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emigranu  of  self-reUance,  by  duing  every 
thing  for  them ;  but  when  the  State  leads 
great  numbers  of  people  into  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  impossible  that  thej  should  do  well 
without  assisunce,  then  the  obligation  to  assist 
them  begins  -,  and  it  never  ends,  in  mj  hnmble 
opinion,  until  those  who  have  relied  on  the 
truth  ami  paternal  care  of  the  Govemmeot, 
arc  placed  in  a  situation  to  take  care  of  them- 
telYes.'' 

Id  this  doctrine  I  entirely  coDCor,  and 
I  hope  that  whenever  the  question  is  dealt 
with  br  the  Goveroroent,  as  it  will  be,  and 
mast  be,  eventually,  this  portion  of  the 
tabject  which  is  most  important,  since  it 
relates  to  the  well-being  of  thousands  of 
hamble  individnals  who  have  not  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  them  to 
protect  themselves,  will  receive  the  roost 
anzions  and  ample  consideration.  The 
Government,  however,  both  in  this  and  in 
its  mode  of  dealing  with  the  waste  lands, 
has  only,  in  my  opinion,  to  act  on  a  sound 
and  intelligible  principle,  to  insure  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures. 

I  have  stated  in  my  resolutions  that  a 
separate  department  would  be  required  to 
taLe  charge  of  the  details  of  the  plan. 
My  hon.  Friend,  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  will  admit  that,  with  the  manifold 
duties  which  the  Colonial  Office  has  already 
to  discharge,  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  add  to  them  a  task  of  such 
magnitude.  It  is  a  task  which  will  require 
the  time,  and  ability,  of  many  able  men. 
The  interest  and  feeling  about  emig^tion 
are  now  universal.  That  feeling  the  Go- 
vernment may  guide,  but  cannot  dam  up, 
pr  control.  We  find  now,  in  this  coun- 
try,  what  has  not  been  seen  before  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  men  of  high  connexions 
and  family  interesting  themselves  in  colo- 
nization adventures—disposed  to  give  up 
the  refinements  of  highly-civilized  life, 
with  the  dependence  which  is  the  lot  of 
younger  brothers  in  this  country,  whose 
energies  can  find  no  outlet  in  our  over- 
crowded professions — and  prepared  to 
carve  out  their  own  fortunes  in  the  wilder- 
ness.  Why  should  they  not  have  full 
scope  for  these  feelings,  highly-honourable 
and  manly  as  they  are,  and  not  only  hon- 
ourable to  themselves,  but  beneficial  to  us. 
My  hon.  Friend,  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  and  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Northumberland,  know  that 
the  Government  cannot  check  the  tide  of 
emig^tion.  Last  year  Ministers  were  en- 
treated to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 


soidance  of  the  moTement  by  w1 
Zealand  is  about  to  be  cu^oniied  ;  sadlii 
they  consented,  they  might  have  preaciilai 
the  conditions,  and  laid  down  the  Takl^ 
which  all  parties   would  have  ajireedii 
abide.    They  refused,  however ;  and  ihl 
is  the  consequence  ?     New  Zealand  ii» 
loniz'mg  itself.     Enterprise  and  cneigfii 
this  country  cannot  be  repressed  by  tkc» 
fusal  of  the  Government   to  aid  ihcna 
their  attempts.     Some  of  the  first  ncaii 
the  kingdom  are  taking  part  in  thecoloHi 
zation  of  New  Zealand,   in  a  spirit  tisiibi 
to  that  which  distinguishes  the  history  d 
maritime  adventure  in  the  reign  of  £&^ 
beth.     Lord  Durham  is  at  the  head  of  Ik 
New  Zealand  Land  Company.     Lord  F^ 
tre   is  one  of  the  Directors.     So  are  lb 
hon.  Member  for Thetford  (Mr.  F.  BariB|)t 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Hust), 
the  hon.  Member  for  Caithness  (SirO. 
Sinclair^,  the  hon.  Member  for  Chichetfer 
(Mr.  J.  Abel  Smith),  and  the  hon.  Meo- 
her  for  Sunderland  (Alderman  Thompsoo.) 
The  brother  of  the    boo.    Member  for 
Leeds  (Sir  W.  Molesworth),  has  embarked 
his  fortune  in  this  colony,  together  witk 
the  SODS  of  Lord  Petre  and  of  the  Membsr 
for  Caithness.    The  feeling  which  iofla- 
ences  these  gentlemen  cannot  be  repressed, 
but  it  maybe  regulated  and  guided  by  the 
co-operation    of   the   Legislature.      Thb 
New  Zealand    Association    has  sold,  up 
to    this    day,    666  sections,    containing 
67,266  acres  of  land,  and  the  sale  has 
produced    within  a   fraction  of  70,0001. 
There  is  another  part  of  our  colonial  de- 
pendencies—Natal,  and  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  with   respect  to  which 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  Go- 
vernment should    adopt  some  measures. 
We    have  had   petitions  presented  from 
Glasgow,   from  Liverpool,  from  the  mer- 
chants connected  with  the  African  trade 
in  London,  calling  on  us  to  deal  with  this 
question  of  Natal.     There  are  still  more 
cogent  reasons  fordoing  so.  There  has  been 
a  re -emigration,  from  the  Cape,  of  5,000 
armed  Boors  of  the  old  Dutch  race,  who 
have  declared  themselves  independent  of 
Great  Britain,   and  have  seised  a  large 
tract  of  unoccupied  territory,  which  forms 
the  district  or  country  of  NataL     This 
re-emigration  is  owing  as  much  to  econo- 
mical as  to  political  causes.     Population 
at  the  Cape  is  becoming  cramped   for 
room,  while,  in  the  Natal  country,  there 
are  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  and 
welLwatercd  land,  tmoccupied  by  any  iia« 
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live  tribes.  Under  these  circumstancet, 
I"  4liiigpration  in  Southern  Africa  will  go  on, 
' '  dfald  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  shall 

Eon  uncontrolled,  and  under  irresponsible 
idance,  or  whether  it  shall  be  properly 
Mted.     This  calls  for  the  instant  atten- 
tton  of  the  Government,  which  cannot 
IHate  matters  as  they  are.    The  evils  of 
flit  false  and  bastard  system  on  which  we 
iftonow  proceeding  are  most  acutely  felt. 
Ybe  hon.  Member  for  Kent,  whom  I  now 
aM  in  his  place,  has  taken  great  interest 
Ift-'the  question  of  the  aborigines.     Now, 
telh'  in  Soatbern  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
atod  the  other  islands  of  the  South  Seas, 
tiM  aborigines  have  been  the  great  sufferers 
bj  the    existing    system    of  emigration, 
wiiich  has  inflicted  upon  the  native  inha- 
biUnts  the  worst  evils  of  the  worst  periods 
of  colonication,  without  any  of  the  good. 
The  scum  and  refuse  of  the  population  of 
this  country  are  directed  there,  instead  of 
the  best  and  most  orderly.    Mr.  Williams, 
the  missionary,  gives  an  account  of  one 
Bend  in  haroan   shape  who  has  taken  up 
his  abode  in  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 
Having  brought  with  him  the  arts  and 
weapons  of  civilization,  it  is  stated  that  he 
has  destroyed,   without  risk   to  himself, 
700  human   beings,  during  the  space  of 
four  or  five  years.     The  settlers  in  New 
Zealand   have  introduced  muskets,  gun- 
powder, rum,  spiiits,  lawless  habits,  and 
whatever  it  is  most  desirable  to  exclude. 
The  worst  evils  of  civilised  society  are 
thus  engprafted   upon  the  passions  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  seed  thus  sown  is  pro- 
dacinga  plentiful  crop  of  immorality  and 
bloodshed.     Against  this  I  ask  the  friends 
of  the  aborigines  to  set  the  establishment 
of  regular  intercourse,  under  fixed  and 
well-as eertained  laws,  and  the  gradual  in- 
troduction of  civilized  habits,  arts,  indus. 
try,   and  trade,  which   must  be  the  best 
preparation  for  Christianity  itself.     I  can- 
not  understand  that   false  and  mawkish 
sensibility  as  to  the  state  of  the  aborigines, 
which  opposes  a  bar  to  colonization,  when, 
with  proper  precaution,  it  ought  to  be  as 
benencial  to  them  as  to  ourselves.     I  shall 
be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  two  races  will 
not  amalgamate  ;  but  this  is  not  true.     It 
may  be  true  of  the  warrior  tribes  of  North 
America  ;  but  there  are,  at  this  day,  eight 
millions  of  Indians  employed  in  agricul- 
ture in  Mexico,  Columbia,  and  Peru.  The 
great  desideratum    is,  to  regulate,  upon 
principles  of  strict  justice,  the  intercourse 
between  civilised  and  uncivilized  man,  and 
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to  this  a  proper  disposal  of  colonial  lands, 
is  the  road.    The  rights  of  the  aborigines 
ought  to   he  respected.     They  should  be 
most  carefully  and  tenderly  treated,  and 
justice  should  be  done  them  in  every  way; 
and  therefore  I  repeat  it,  they  ought  no 
longer  to  be  left  a  prey  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  colonization,  which  inflicts  upon 
them   all  the  eviU  of  civilization,  without 
communicating  any  of  the  good.     Why 
not  apply  this  principle  at  once  to  Natal — 
a  country  repeatedly  ceded  to  British  sub- 
jects by  Chaka  and  Dingaan,  the  Zulu 
chiefs  —  rich    in     pastures  —  admirably 
adapted  to  sheep  farming — the   natural 
emporium  of  the  Bechuana  and   interior 
trade — and  placed  by  steam  communica' 
tion  within  four  days  of  the  Cape — in  lieu 
of  leaving  it  in  its  present  most  anomalous 
state,  an  English  garrison  being  stationed 
at   the    present    moment    at    Natal,   for 
the    express  purpose   of  excluding  Bri- 
tish ships,  which  are  not  allowed,  without 
a  special   licence,   to     enter    the    port? 
Sir,  in  preaching  this    doctrine   of  colo- 
nization, I  do  not  look  to  any  barren  ex- 
tension of  territory  ;  I  look  to  a  great  im- 
pulse being  given  to  our  manufactures  and 
trade — a    relief  from    pressure    here — a 
rapid  increase   in  our  colonies  in  conse- 
quence of  that  very  relief.     Colonial  mar- 
kets are  the  best  and  least  fluctuating  of 
markets  for  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try.    They  afford  a    market  which   wil 
survive  the  convulsions  of  war  or  Revolu- 
tion itself.     Plant  a  colony  of  men  imbued 
with    English    wants,  tastes,   habits,  and 
feelings,   upon  a  virgin   soil,   where  each 
man  can  raise  ten  times  the  amount  of  ex- 
changeable produce  that  he  could  have 
raised  at  home,  and  you  create  at  once  the 
most  certain  demand  for  every  article  that 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  England 
can  supply.      A  very   short  reference  to 
the   state  of  our   trade  with  diflerent  fo- 
reign countries    as    compared    with  our 
colonial  trade  will  prove  this — the  one 
being  stationary,  the  other  always  an  in- 
creasing trade  when  the  colonies  have  fair 
play,  and  this  whether  we  retain  our  poli- 
tical connexion  with    them    or  not.      It 
grows  with  their  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  their  strength,    even  where  the  con- 
nexion with   the  mother  country  is  dis- 
solved.    Thus,    I    And    from   some   old 
returns  at   the  Board   of  Trade,  that  the 
exports  from  England  to  the  United  States 
before  the  war  of  Independence,  amounted, 
in  1762,  to  1,667,285/.,  and,  in  1773,  to 
2  F 
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2,462,148/.  The  ruin  of  England  iras 
predicted  when  these  colonies  were  lost ; 
but  how  far,  in  reality,  has  trade  suffered 
by  their  independence?  In  1827,  the 
exports  from  England  amounted  to 
7,018,272/.;  in  1831,  to  9,053,583/.; 
and,  in  1836,  to  12,425,605/.,  or  to  more 
than  one-half  of  the  value  of  our  ship- 
ments to  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  a 
population  fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  Look,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  our  trade  with  European  coun- 
tries, fluctuating  as  it  does,  in  consequence 
of  political  changes,  and  of  alterations  in 
their  tariffs.  To  Russia,  with  its  enormous 
population,  our  exports,  in  1827,  were 
only  1,408,970/.;  in  1834,1,382,300/1; 
and,  in  1836,  1,743,433/.  The  exporU 
to  other  countries  were — 

In  1827.  1836. 

To  Prussia    .     .     .        174,338/.  160,782/. 

Germany       .     .    4,654,618  4,463,729 

Portugal        .     .     1,400,044  1,085,934 

Mexico  &  Colombia      906,772  439,994 

Compare  with  this  the  trade  with  our 
own  colonies.  The  exports  to  the  British 
North  American  colonies  were,  in  1827, 
1,397,350/.,  and  in  1836,  in  spite  of  the 
Canadian  disturbances,  2,732,291/.  The 
exports  to  the  West  Indies  were,  in  1827, 
3.583,222/.,  and  in  1836,  3,736^453/., 
notwithstanding  that  those  colonies  ha^e 
undergone  the  greatest  social  change  that 
was  ever  accomplished  without  bloodshed. 
The  increase  of  trade  with  other  colonies 
shows  something  of  the  rapidity  which 
marks  the  case  of  South  Australia,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  The  ex- 
ports were: — 

In  1827.  1836. 

New  South  Wales  & 

Van  Diemen*s  Land  449,892/.   —   1,180,564/. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  216,558     —      482,315 
Algoa  Bay  alone    .     55,201  in  1834  236,000, 

considerably  exceeding  the  total  amount 
of  our  exports  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  in  1827,  which  was  190,776/., 
and  nearly  equalling  it  in  1836,  when  it 
reached  284.079/.  The  exports  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  have  risen  in  tweWe 
years  from  14,000/.  to  420,000/.;  the 
amount  of  wool  exported  being  in  1827, 
192,075  lbs.,  and  in  1835,  1,948,800  lbs. 
The  exports  of  New  South  Wales  were,  in 
1828,  84,008/.,  and  in  1836,  513,976/.; 
the  quantity  of  wool  in  1828  being 
138,498  lbs.,  and  in  1836,  5,240,090  lbs. 
Sir,  these  facts  are  my  case.  I  hare  now 
done  with  details.  Therie  ard  tome  people, 


indeed,  who  aay  we  don*t  want  toutcod 
our  colonies — we  have  **  eolonitM  tanuf^ 
I  ask  in  return,  have  we  markets  cno^l 
Have  we  employment  enough  ?  Are  vn 
high  enough,  and  profits  high  enoap? 
Is  there  no  political  discontent — do  ^ 
sical  suflPeriog?     Yet   the   Natkmal  P^ 
tition,  with  its  twelve  hundred  thousni 
signatures,  stands  for  discuaaion  to-nigk; 
a  petition  which,  as  1  began  by  pmii^ 
is  at  once  the  child,  and  the  embiett,^ 
national  distress.     That  distress  najh 
over^me,  but  not  by  refusing  to  look  tk 
danger  in  the  face.     Our   trade  is  & 
minishing— our  exports  are  ehahgiBg  thiir 
character  ^foreign  competition  is  growing 
up.     Is  it  not  desirable,  and  wise,  to  spei 
a  safety-valve  iii  Ume  ?    1  believe  that  lb 
roost  effectual  remedy  will  be  found  in  tk 
resolutions  which   1  have   laid  upon  tks 
Table  of  the  House.     I  believe,  that  thq 
will  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  muy 
millions  of  human  beings,  and  to  enlaip 
the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown.  Tbe 
Government  is  not  called  upon  to  ioes 
any  risk  in  order  to  make  the  attempt, 
but  simply  to  lay  down  sound  prineiplei, 
which  individual  energy,  and  enterprise, 
will  work  out.  If  I  am  asked  what  is  tote 
the  result  of  such  an  experiment,  I  ssf 
the  creation  of  new  communities;,  in  wUeli 
the  laws,  the  language,  and  the  virtues  of 
England,  will  be  preserved  long  after  ths 
ties  which  connect  them  with  the  Mother 
country  are  dissolved.     As  to  our  futare 
hold  upon  these  communities,  we  may  let 
futuiity  take  care  of  itself.     It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that,  in  the  plan  proposed, 
there  is  neither  cost,  nor  outlay,  nor  ruk; 
while  if  it  succeeds — and  it  will  succeed 
if  we  have  the  wisdom  to  let  our  colonies 
govern   themselves,  we  may  have  mora 
people  in  the  colonies,  and  more  people 
at  home,  and  all  better  off.     I  hope  there 
will  be  no  lurking  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Crovernment  to  entertain  the 
question  fairly,  in  all  its  comprehensive 
bearings ;  and  1  trust  that  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  will 
not,   by  committing  himself  against  it, 
shut  himself  out  from  the  greatest  career 
of  practical   utility  that  has  ever  been 
opened  to  an  English  statesman  ai  a  moat 
critical  time.     With  these  feelings,  Sh*,  I 
beg  leave  to  move  the  following  resolu- 
tions:— 

1 .  That  tbe  occupation,  and  cultivation,  M 
waste  lands  in  the  British  colonies,  by  maSis 
of  emigration,  tend  to  improve  the  conditiota 
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of  all  the  industrious  classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  diminishing  competition  for  em- 
idoyment  at  home,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
■loral  of  superabundant  numbers,  creating 
now  markets,  and  increasing  the  demand  for 
ilupping  and  manufactures. 

S.  That  the  prosperity  of  colonies,  and  the 
nrogress  of  colonization,  mainly  depend  upon 
Ihe  manner  in  which  a  right  of  private  pro- 
perty in  the  waste  lands  of  a  colony  may  be 
acquired;  and  that,  amidst  the  great  variety 
^  methods  of  disposing  of  waste  lands  which 
liave  been  pursued  by  the  British  Government, 
tfit  most  effectual,  beyond  all  comparison,  is 
die  plan  of  sale,  at  a  fixed,  uniform,  and  *'  suA> 
Adeot"  price,  for  ready  money,  without  any 
«ther  condition  or  restriction;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  whole,  or  a  large  6xed  pro- 
'  |k>itioD,  of  the  purchase-money,  in  affording  a 
passage  to  the  colony,  cost  free,  to  young  per- 
aons  of  the  labouring  class,  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes. 

3.  That  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  from  this  method  of  colo- 
oixing,  it  is  essential  that  the  permanence  of 
the  system  should  be  secured  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  that  its  administration  should  be 
iDtmsted  to  a  distinct  subordinate  branch  of 
the  Colonial  Department,  authorised  to  sell 
colonial  lands  in  this  country;  to  anticipate 
the  sales  of  land  by  raising  loans  for  emigra- 
tion, on  the  security  of  future  land  sales,  and 
generally  to  superintend  the  arrangements  by 
which  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  emi- 
grants are  to  be  secured. 

4.  That  this  method  of  colonizing  has  been 
applied  by  the  Legislature  to  the  new  colony 
of  South  Australia  with  very  remarkable  and 
gratifying  results,  and  that  it  is  expedient  that 
Parliament  should  extend  the  South  Austra- 
lian system  to  all  other  colonies  which  are 
suited  to  its  operation. 

Sit  fVilliam  Moienuortki*  In  second- 
ing the  motion  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I  need 
not,  after  his  able  speech,  enter  into  any 
lengthened  discussion  of  the  principles 
upon  which  his  motion  is  founded.  My 
faon.  Friend  proposes,  first,  that  in  every 
one  of  the  colonies  a  certain  price  shall  be 
affixed  to  its  waste  lands,  that  price  to 
vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  colonv ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  land-saies  shall  constitute 
an  emigration  fand,  each  colony  to  be 
furnished  with  emigrant  labour  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  land-sales.  Theobjeet 
of  these  regulations  is  first,  by  a  fixed 
price,  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  favouritism 
and  other  abuses,  which  have  always  re- 
sulted, and  mast»  in  my  opioioD,  ne 
sarily  result  from  anv  atsi  of  *- 
conditional  granu  of  mud 


fixed  price  ought  to  be  a  considerable  one, 
in  order  to  prevent  individuals  from  ac- 
quiring large  tracts  of  land,  without  any 
intention  to  cultivate  them,  and  merely  in 
the  hope,  that^  at  some  future  period,  they 
may  become  valuable  by  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  population.     And  here  I  may 
remark,  that  all   experience  and   reason 
have  shown   that  such  excessive  appro- 
priations  are    most    injurious   to  a  new 
community,  by  interposing   deserts,  and 
cutting  off  communication    between    its 
cultivated  parts.     And,  lastly,  the  object 
of  essploying,  in  Ihe  promotion  of  emigra- 
tion, the  funds  raised   from  the   sale  of 
land,   is  to  afford   a  profitable   field    of 
employment  for  the  surplus  population 
of  this  country,  and  to  provide  the  pur- 
chasers of  colonial   land  with   a  steady 
supply  of  labour,   wherewith    to    render 
their  land  productive,  and  worth  the  price 
put  upon  it.     For  land,  without  labour  to 
cultivate   it,   is  worthless.     It  is  evident 
indeed  that  a  few  half  sterile  acres  in  this 
densely-peopled  country  are,  on  account 
of  the  facility  of  obtaining  hired  labour, 
far   more  valuable  than    millions  of  the 
most  fertile  acres,  in  a  place,  where  no 
labours  can  be  obtained  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  the  soil.    Now,  if  the  regulations  of  my 
hon.  Friend  be  adopted,    the  purchasers 
of  colonial  land  would  not  merely  pur- 
chase  a  certain   number  of   acres,   but 
would   indirectly  buy   the  services  of  a 
number  of  labourers  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  land  bought.     As  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  putting   a  considerable   price  on 
waste  land  is  to  obtain  a  supply  of  labour, 
it  is  evident  that  the  price  of  waste  land 
ought  to  be  so  high  as  to  ensure  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  labour  to  cultivate  the  ap- 
propriated land  io  the  most  advantageous 
manner;  that  is,   to   raise   from    it    the 
greatest  amount  of  produce  compared  to 
the  number  of  hands  employed:  for  in 
that  case  wages  and  profits  would  be 
high,  and  the  community  flourishing.  For 
this  purpose  the  price  of  land  in  each 
colony  should  be  such,  as,  first,  to  pro- 
duce a  fund  sufficient  to  convey  to  the 
colony  the  number  of  labourers  required : 
aodp  secoodlf.  to  prevent  the  labourers, 
so  oon?ey<  i      ■        from  the  state 
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worthless.     My   hon.    Friend,    therefore, 
proposes  to  make  the  waste  lands  of  the 
colonies  valuable,  by  making  the  means 
of  conveying  labour  to  the  colonies.     My 
hon.  Friend's  motion  is  likewise  founded 
upon    the   now  acknowledged   fact,  that 
individuals  (particularly  from  this  country) 
will  not  labour  for  hire,    when  they  can 
easily  become  independent    landowners, 
even   though    their    pecuniary    gains    as 
petty  landowners  be  much  less,  than  the 
wages    they    could    earn    as    labourers. 
Therefore,  if  the  price  of  waste  land  in  a 
colony  bo  very  low,   emigrant  labourers 
too    rapidly  pass   from   the  condition  of 
labourers    to    that  of   landowners,    and 
steady   labour  for  hire   is  unattainable; 
consequently  in  a  colony  so  circumstanced 
there  would  be  very  little  or  no  combi- 
nation of  labour,  no  division  of  employ- 
ment, no  extensive  branches  of  industry, 
and  no  pro6tabIe  investment  for  capital; 
and   this   combination  of   circumstances 
would  ultimately  occasion  a  cessation  of 
any    demand    for    labour,    consequently 
wages  and  proBts  would  be  low,  and  the 
community  poor  and  half  civilized.     The 
history   of   colonization    offers    but    too 
many  instances  of  such  a  result  having 
been  brought  about  by  an  excessive  faci- 
lity of  acquiring  land.     On  this  account 
my  hon.  Friend  proposes   to  render  the 
acquisition   of  waste   lands   difficult,  by 
putting  a  considerable  price  upon  them. 
in  support  of  this  plan  I  must  observe, 
that  experience  has  shown  that,  (except 
when  accidental  circumstances   have  ob- 
structed in  some  considerable  degree  the 
appropriation  of  waste  land)  the  only  co- 
lonies, in   which    there  have  been   from 
their  commencement  combinable   labour 
and  extensive  production,  and  which  have 
rapidly    increased   in  wealth,  have   been 
colonies,  in  which  slavery,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  has  been  established  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  the  negroes  in  the 
southern  states  of  America,  and  in  our  own 
West-Indian  Colonies ;  of  indentured  la- 
bourers in  the  early  times  of  Pensylvania, 
and  of  convicts  in  the  penal  colonies  of 
Australia.     As  far  as  production  is  con- 
cerned, the  efifects  of  the  plan  of  my  hon. 
Friend  would   be  the  same  as  those  of 
slavery;  namely,  it  would  ensure  the  ex- 
istence of  combinable  labour,  of  extended 
and  profitable  production,  and  of  wealth. 
The  moral   means   by  which   this  result 
would  be  brought  about,  would  be  hr 
different  from  ihogfe  '  of  sla?ery«  -  Under 


slavery,  the  labourer  is  directly  compelled 
to  toil  by  the  lash,  without  any  prospect 
of  bettering' his  condition.      (Jader  ibo 
plan   of  my   hon.   Friend,  the  labourer 
would   be  indirectly  compelled  -bj    tho 
price  of  land  to  sell  his  labour,  during  a 
certain  time,  for  high  wages,  with  a  hope» 
however,  of  ultimately  not  only  acquiring 
landed  property,  but  likewise  of  becoming 
an  employer  of  labour  himself:  and  thii 
hope   he  could   not   entertain,  were  tho 
price  of  land  so  low  that,  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  the  mere  emigrant  labourer  eoald 
acquire   a  sufficient  amount  of  land    to 
maintain  himself  upon.     I  will  not,  after 
the  able  exposition  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
enter  into  any  further  discussion  of  the 
principles    upon   which     his    motion    is 
founded.  Though  but  recently  discovered, 
the  justice  of  those  principles  have  been 
acknowledged  by  most  persons  well  versed 
in  the  science  of  political  economy.  They 
were  first  put  forth  about  the  year  \899 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  Wakefield,  to  whom, 
as  my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Shef« 
field  most  justly  observed,  the  great  me* 
rit  of  their  discovery  is  exclusively  due. 
In  1833  they  were  fully  developed,  in  an 
admirable  work  of  Mr.  Wakefield's,  called 
"  England  and  America.^    The  preceding 
year  they  had  been  partially  adopted  by 
the  Colonial  Office,  in  certain  regulations, 
known   by  the  name  of  Lord    Howiek's 
Regulations,  to  the  utility  of  which,  as 
far  as  they  went,   ample   testimony  has 
been  borne.     In    1833  they  were   embo- 
died in  the  Act  for  creating  the  colony  of 
South   Australia,  and  they  constitute  the 
basis  of  that  rapidly  flourishing  commu- 
nity.    In  1836,  they  were  distinctly  re« 
cognized  by  Lord  Glenelg,  in  a  circular 
addressed  to  the  West-Indian  Colonies, 
but  unfortunately  for  the  industry  of  those 
colonies,  they  have  since  that  period  been 
entirely  overlooked.     In   the  same  year 
they  were  carefully  investigated  and  ap- 
proved of  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  my  hon.  Friend, 
tlie  Member  for  Sheffield,  was  the  Chair- 
man.    Last   year    they   were  fully  coo- 
firmed  by  the  numerous  and  intelligent 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Transpor- 
tation Committee.     They  form  no  incon- 
siderable and  by  no  means  the  least  valu- 
able portion  of  Lord  Durham's  Report  on 
Canada.     .My  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Liskeard,  (Mr.  C.  Buller)  has  adopted 
them  in  his  able  report  on  the  waste  lands 
of  the  North.American  Colonies.     And, 
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Utlly,  wiUiiii  a  few  weeka,  a  company 
wiih  a  capital  of  230,000/.,  lias  been 
ettabliBlied  on  these  very  jHinciplei,  10 
colonize  New  Zeahnd.  the  fdcis,  which 
1  have  jail  stated,  show  how  carefully  the 
principles  contained  in  the  lesolulinna 
of  my  hoD.  Friend  have  been  examined, 
and    how    highly    they    have    been    ap- 

rrofed  of  by  shiewd  and  intelligent  men. 
will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  attempt  to  comply  with  the  wish 
of  my  hon.  Friend,  My  hon.  Friend 
has  requested  me,  as  having  paid  much 
attention  to  the  afiairi  of  the  penal  colo- 
nica  of  Anstralia,  and  having  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Committee,  to 
show  to  how  great  and  important  an  ex- 
lentthe  priociples,  upon  which  hismeasure 
i«  founded,  are  immediately  applicable  to 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemei  ' 
Land.  For  that  purpose  1  must  first  ma 
a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  industry  and  productions  of  those  c 
niea.  The  House  is  aware,  ihut  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  was  founded  in  1788, 
89  a  place  of  punishment  for  crimii 
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was  inhabited  utmost  entirely  by  convicts, 
their  superintendanls,  and  the  soldiers 
Bppoialed  to  guard  the  prisoners.  The 
first  persons  who  acquired  landed  property 
in  that  colony,  were  some  officers  in  the 
regiments  quartered  ihere  ;  some  convicts, 
the  period  of  whose  sentences  had  ex- 
pired :  and  a  very  few  emigrants.  To  these 
persons  the  Government  made  grants  of 
land,  frequently  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  tuuintaiu  a  certain  number  of 
victi.  These  convicts  became  tliesem 
or  rather  the  slaves  of  the  settlers;  for 
they  were  subject  to  flagellation,  and  othi 
punishments,  for  neglect  of  work.  They 
were  employed  by  their  masters  in  cull' 
vaiing  the  land  from  which  they  raised  a 
lurplus  produce.  For  that  surplus  produce 
the  Government  and  convict  establish- 
ments afforded  a  most  excellent  market. 
By  these  means,  and  by  others  of  not  so 
creditable  a  description,  the  lirst  settlers 
rapidly  made  money  ;  they  obtained  more 
land,  and  more  convict  servants,  and  ac- 
cumulated  capital :  emigrants  arrived  from 
this  country,  and  the  colony  appeared  to 
be  most  flourishing.  The  history  of  the 
industry  of  Van  Diemcn's  Land  is  neatly 
the  same  as  that  of  New  South  Wales. 
It  was  first  settled  in  1303,  as  a  depend- 
sncy  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  1825 
was  nude  iadependeat  of  that  colony; 
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I  h  inilebled  for  its  wealth  lo  tlie  sla« 
labour  of  transported  convicts,  aud  to  the 
large  sums  expended  on  it  by  this  country. 
In  proof  of  the  r^pid  piogtess  of  thtiaa 
colonics  in  production  and  commerre,  I 
will  read  lo  the  House  u  few  facts  which 
I  have  cullecied  from  Parlidmenlary  re- 
turns. The  House  is  aivate,  that  wool  is  tha 
staple  produce  of  Australia.  The  sheep 
are  chiefly  of  the  Merino  breed,  with  a 
slight  cross  of  those  from  Bengal  and  the 
Capeof  Good  Hope.  Their  fleeces  are  of 
the  finest  quality,  averagit^g  about  two  and 
a  half  pounds  weight,  and  worth  from  one 
to  three  shillings  a  pound.  In  1796,  the 
number  of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales  waa 
only  1.531  :  during  the  next  year.  Captain 
AI'Arihnr  (a  name  which  will  ever  be 
celebrated  in  the  industrial  history  of  thM 
colony^  obtained  three  rnnis  and  four  ewes 
of  (he  Merino  breed.  He  applied  himself 
to  the  rearing  of  finewooled  sheep;  he 
obtained,  at  ditfEtent  times,  considerable 
grants  of  land  from  the  Guvernment  (ia 
all,  18,000  acres),  and  a  number  of  con- 
victs as  shepherds.  His  flocks  were  the 
best  in  the  colony,  and  to  his  exertions  in 
no  small  degree  is  to  be  attributed  the 
extraordinary  success  of  this  branch  of 
industry  in  Australia.  About  the  beginning 
o'-  this  century,  the  number  of  sheep,  in 
New  South  Wales,  amounted  only  to 
6,757;  in  1821  they  were  estimated  at 
l'20.OU0;  in  1830  they  had  reached 
500,000  ;  in  1 834  they  were  not  less  than 
one  million;  and  now  I  hey  probably  ex- 
cced  three  millions.  The  first  return,  that 
1  am  able  to  find,  of  the  quantity  of  wool 
exported  from  New  South  Wales,  is  for 
the  year  1807;  it  amounted  onlv  to 245lbs.; 
in  1815  it  had  increased  to  32.000lba.; 
in  1820  lo  100,0001bs. ;  in  1828  to 
834,0001bs;  and  in  the  same  v ear,  from 
the  two  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemeu's  Land,  l,574,0001bs.  were 
exported.  Since  1828  the  quantity  of 
wool  received  from  those  colonies  has 
increased  fivefold  ;  last  year  it  amounted 
nearly  to  8,000,000  of  pounds  weight,  the 
value  of  which  could  not  have  been  less 
than  600,000/..  probably  somewhat  more. 
Thus  the  Australian  colonies,  which  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century  did  not 
export  a  single  pound  weight  of  wool,  now 
supplies  us  with  about  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  wool  imported.  And  I 
feel  persuaded,  that  in  less  than  another 
half  ceutury,  if  those  colonies  be  property 
managed,  our  commerce  with  them  in  wool 
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alone,  will  exceed  our  whole  trade  in  that 
commodity  at  the  present  moment.  There 
IS  known  to  be,  in  Australia,  an  all  but 
indefinite  amount  of  the  finest  pasturage 
lands;  on  these  lands,  flocks  of  sheep, 
with  proper  care,  will  double  themselves  in 
every  two  or  three  years;  all  that  is  wanted 
is,  a  sufficient  amount  of  labour,  and  how, 
by  adopting  the  principles  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  that  amount  of  labour  can  be 
obtained,  I  will  presently  show.  First, 
however,  I  will  state  some  other  facts,  with 
reference  to  the  progress  of  the  industry  of 
the  penal  colonies.  The  value  of  the  ^h- 
eries  of  Australia  has  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  They  consist  chiefly  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  black  and  sperm  whales. — In 
1828  they  produced  about  38,000^. ;  seven 
years  afterwards,  in  1835,  they  had  in- 
creased nearly  sixfold,  to  214,000/.  The 
value  of  the  exports  from  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  in  1828, 
did  not  exceed  181,000/.;  in  1836  they 
amounted  to  1,168,000/.,  or  about  15/.  a 
head  for  every  free  person*  The  value  of 
the  imports  into  those  colonies,  in  1828, 
was  811,000/.;  in  1836,  it  had  more  than 
doubled,  being  about  1,795,000/.,  or  23/. 
a  head  for  every  free  person.  The  shipping 
of  these  colonies  has  likewise  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  years.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  inwards,  in  1828  was  268, 
with  a  tonnage  of  56,000  tons;  in  1836, 
the  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  was 
561,  with  a  tonnage  of  124,000  tons.  In 
1828,  the  number  of  vessels  entered  out- 
wards was  202,  with  a  tonnage  of  44,000 
tons;  in  1836,  the  number  of  vessels  en- 
tered outwards  was  541 ,  with  a  tonnage  of 
116,000  tons.  Comparing  the  trade,  re- 
venue, and  expenditure  of  the  penal  colo- 
nies with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I 
find  that,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
populations,  the  exports  of  the  penal  colo- 
nies, are  seven  times,  the  imports  ten 
times,  the  revenue  twice,  and  the  expen- 
diture one  and  a  half  times,  as  great  as 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  great  commercial 
importance  of  these  colonies,  and  their 
value  to  this  country,  as  compared  with 
other  portions  of  our  colonial  empire,  I 
have  instituted  a  comparison  between  their 
trade,  and  that  of  the  larger  of  our  other 
colonies.  I  find  that  in  1836  the  com- 
merce (including  under  that  term  the  sum 
of  the  exports  and  imports)  of  this  country 
with  the  penal  colonies,  whose  population 
did  not  then  exceed  125,000  peraoni  (con- 


victs as  well  as  free),  was  equal  to  four^ 
fifths  of  our  commerce  with  the  two  Ca- 
nadas,  containing  a  population  of  one  mil- 
lion ;  to  three-fourths  of  our  commerce 
with  Jamaica,  contaroing  a  popvlation  of 
361,000;  to  nearly  double  that  with  the 
Mauritius,  and  to  one-'third  of  that  with 
our  Indian  empire*  The  extent  of  the 
market  of  colonies  for  the  product!  of  the 
industry  of  this  country  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  in  1836,  the  exporu 
of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to 
New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Diemenli 
Land,  were  equal  in  value  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  of  our  exports  to  the 
colonial  empire,  whose  population  waa 
nearly  one  hundred  millions;  to  two-fiAhs 
of  the  exports  to  the  North  American 
colonies ;  to  three-sevenths  of  the  exports 
to  India :  they  were  nearly  equal  to  the 
exports  to  the  West- Indian  colonies,  both 
insular  and  continental;  and  were  four 
times  as  great  as  those  to  the  Mauritios. 
And,  lastly,  I  most  state  as  a  proof  of  the 
wealth  of  these  colonies,  that  in  the  im« 
mediate  vicinity  of  Sydney,  the  value  of 
land  is  from  100/.  to  1,000/.  an  acre;  and 
in  Sydney  itself,  it  has  been  sold  at  the 
rate  of  10,000/.  an  acre.  I  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  facts  I 
have  just  stated,  in  order  to  impress  the 
House  with  the  importance  of  the  subject 
which  I  am  now  about  to  discuss;  namely, 
the  causes  which  threaten  the  industry  of 
these  colonies,  and  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing the  principles  of  my  hon.  Friend,  in 
oHer  to  provide  them  with  the  supply  of 
labour,  requisite  to  maintain  them  in  their 
present  state.  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  the  rapid  progress  of  these  colonies 
is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Government  has  furnished 
(he  settlers  with  land  free  of  expense; 
but  that  it  has  provided  them  with  the 
combinable  labour  which  renders  that 
land  productive,  and  which  consists  in 
convict  slaves,  transported  at  the  cost  of 
this  country ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  thai 
the  Government  has  created  an  excellent 
market  in  the  form  of  convict,  military, 
and  civil  establishments,  paid  for  out  of 
the  British  estimates.  Since  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  two  colonies,  the  Go- 
vernment has  granted  away  nearly  seven 
millions  of  acres,  only  a  trifling  portioii 
of  which,  and  that  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  has  been  paid  for.  About 
110,000  convicts  have  been  transported, 
most  of  whom  have  been  awigned  as  \wh 
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boiirtrs;  at  ihe  present  moment  there  are 
probably  between  30,000  and  40.000  con- 
mcU  in  private  service.     Tbe  amount  of 
'Brilish  funds,  expended  upon  these  colo- 
:iiM8  since   1786,  was  estimated   by  the 
transportation  Committee  ^o  have  been 
#t  least  eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling ; 
■tiM  sum  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse 
4br  these  colonies,  in  1 837,  was  461,000/., 
Iiaving  increased  from  S54,0C0/.  in  1831. 
-These  were  the  elements  of  the  wealth  of 
^he   penal   colonies;    namely,   land    well 
Wanted  to  the  growth  of  wool  and  other 
produce ;  a  steady  market  at  hand ;  and 
a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  labour. 
As  loog  as  a  aufficient  supply  of  labour 
c»ui  be  obtained,  so  long  will  these  colo- 
nies prosper;  and  this  brings  me  to  tlie 
consideration  of  the  present  slate  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  supply  of  labour  which  exists  at 
present,  and  will  augment,  unless  means 
bo    taken  of    providing    those    colonies 
with  labour  from  other  sources  than  from 
tba  gaols  of  this  country,  which  have  of 
late    become     inadequate.      During   the 
earlier  period  of  thesjC  colonies  the  supply 
of  convict  labour  exceeded  the  demand, 
and  the  Government  granted  various  in- 
dulgences to  the  settlers,  who  would  take 
convicts  under  their  charge.     At  a  subse- 
quent period  the  supply  of  convict  labour 
only  equalled  the  demand ;  then  there  was 
DO  difficulty  in  disposing  of  convicts,  and 
the  strange  system  of  confiding  the  punish- 
meat  of  offenders  to  the  discretion  of  pri- 
vate individuals  (called   the   assignment 
system)  acquired  its  full  extension.     At 
present  the  supply  of  convict  labour  is 
much   less  than  the  demand ;    and   the 
competition  for  labourers  is  very  great. 
New  South  Wales,  especially,  is  suffering 
from  this  cause.     The  Hocks  of  sheep, 
from  the  want  of  shepherds,  are  twice  the 
size  they  ought  to  be  ;  numbers  of  sheep 
perish  for  want  of  care ;  and  many  pro- 
prietors, I  have  been  informed,  have  been 
obliged  to  destroy  their  lambs.     It  was 
estimated  last  year,  that  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  labourers  were  required  for  that 
colony  alone.     Every  arrival  of  late  from 
New  South  Wales  has  brought  complaints 
of  the  want  of  labour.     The  diminution 
in  the  general  and  in  the  land  revenue  last 
year  may  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to 
this  cause,  the  effects  of  which  will  every 
year  become  more  strikingy  unless  vigorous 
measwes  be  adopted  toremeiretbe  dispro- 
portion now  esisiiiig  -betweea  the  demand 


for,  and  the  supply  of  labour.     That  dis- 
proportion is   the   result  of  a  variety  of 
causes ;    first,   of  the   great    increase  of 
capital  to  which  I  have  already  referred  ; 
and  which  has  occasioned  a  great  increase 
in  the  demand  for  labour,  in  oidcr  to  ren- 
der that  capital  productive.    Secondly,  the 
deficiency  of  labour  may  be  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  manner  in  which  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  have  been  peopled  ;  namely, 
chiefly  by  convicts,  with   a  very  unequal 
proportion  of  the  two  sexes.     Population 
has,     in    consequence,     increased    very 
slowly ;  as   the   convicts   who  die  rarely 
li'ave  behind  them  children  to  supply  their 
places.    The  fresh  importations  of  convicts 
does  little  more  than  fill  up  the  void  occa- 
sioned by  deaths,  and  by  the  secession  of 
convicts  from  the  class  of  labourers.  Thus 
the   transportation   of  convicts  does   not 
actually  afford   any  additional  supply  of 
labour  to  the  settlers  in  New  South  Wales, 
nor  enable  them  to  extend  their  field  of 
production,  in  proportion  to  the  extension 
of  their   capital.     Thirdly,  the  employ- 
ment of  criminals  as  labourers  has  made 
various  descriptions  of  labour  discreditable 
for  persons  who  have  not  been  convicted. 
The  free  emigrants,  who  of  late  years  have 
arrived   in   New  South    Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  are  therefore  disinclined 
to  adopt  occupations  similar  to  those  per- 
formed by  convicts;  they  are  unwilling  to 
labour  in  company,  and  thus  to  confound 
themselves  with  criminals  under  punish- 
ment.     Precisely  the  same   feelings  act 
upon  free  persons  in  the  penal  colonies  as 
operate  upon  the  white  population  in  the 
southern  stales  of  America,  and  which 
make  it  disgraceful  for  a  white  man,  and 
cause  him  to  be  stigmatised  as  a  mean 
white,  if  he  consent  to  work  in  those  kinds 
of  industry  which  are  the  usual  employ- 
ments of  the  black  race.    And,  lastly,  this 
disinclination   to  labour   for    another    is 
strengthened  in  the  Australian  cokmies 
by  the  facility  with  which  laud  can   be 
obtained.     For  the  price  of  land   is  so 
low,  that  any  person,  who  has  obtained  ft 
small  sum  of  money,  can  set  up  for  him- 
self; and  even  the  mere  emigrant  labourer 
can  in  a  short  time,  by  the  saving  from  his 
high  wages,  become  the  independent  pro- 
prietor of  a  small  plot  of  land.     These  are 
the  piain  causes  of  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  supply  of,  and  the  demand  for 
labour  in   New   South  Wales.     In   Van 
Diemen's  Land  the  same  causes  do  not 
operate  to  the  same  extent ;  because  the 
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territory  of  that  colony  is  comparatively 
limited,  and  most  of  the  fertile  land  is 
already  occupied.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
therefore,  the  yearly  importation  of  con- 
victs from  this  country  is  nearly  sufficient 
for  the  labour  market  of  that  colony.  In 
New  South  Wales  this  is  not  the  case. 
If,  however,  that  source  of  labour  be  cut 
off,  without  new  channels  of  supply  being 
opened,  the  want  of  labour  would  be  most 
intensely  felt  in  both  colonies.  Now  I 
feel  convinced,  that  no  government  can 
long  permit  the  existence  of  the  present 
system  of  transportation.  The  employ- 
ment of  convicts  as  slaves  (that  is,  the 
assignment  system),  has  been  con- 
demned by  every  authority,  as  a  oiost 
unequal  and  improper  punishment.  It 
was  allowed,  even  by  those  most  interested 
in  the  economical  prosperity  of  the  penal 
colonies,  to  be  the  source  of  innumerable 
and  incalculable  moral  evils ;  and  to  have 
produced  communities,  as  depraved  as 
they  are  wealthy ;  in  both  respects  with- 
out parallel  in  the  world.  Its  discon- 
tinuance has  been  recommended  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Stroud  (Lord 
John  Russell),  and  by  the  late  Secretary 
of  Slate  for  the  Colonies  (Lord  Glenelg). 
Orders  have  been  transmitted  to  the  go- 
vernors of  these  colonies  to  the  effect 
that  no  more  convicts  shall  be  assigned  to 
settlers.  Whether  or  not  convicts  should 
continue  to  be  sent  to  these  colonies  to  be 
punished  in  gaols  or  penitentiaries,  is 
(though  in  itself  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance) one  that  I  will  not  now  discuss. 
I  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  subject  on  a  future,  and,  I  trust,  early 
occasion,  when  I  shall  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  the  report  and 
resolutions  of  the  Transportation  Com- 
mittee.  It  is  the  continuance  or  discon- 
tinuance of  convict  slavery;  that  is,  of  the 
assignment  system,  which  affects  the  pecu- 
niary interests  of  the  penal  colonies.  The 
colonists  want  convicts  to  rear  their  flocks, 
and  till  their  fields,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
poses. Their  present  prosperity  will  vanish 
if  they  be  deprived  of  their  present  supply 
of  convict  labour,  unless  they  obtain  labour 
from  some  other  source.  They  will  cease 
to  flourish,  especially  in  New  South  Wales, 
even  if  they  retain  the  present  supply  of 
convict  labour,  unless  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  labour  be  procured  from  other 
quarters.  How,  I  ask,  can  such  a  supply 
of  labour  be  obtained,  as  will  compeniate 
for  the  abolition  of  ^ransportatiOD,  or  at 


least  of  the  assigDmeni  system,  tadil 
furnish  a  regularly  increasing  amontrf 
labour  in  proportion  to  the  inereasesfdt 
field  of  production  ?     So  severely  wutk 
want  of  labour  felt  in  New  Sosth  Wtki, 
that  it  was  pn>posed  to  inaport  Hindoo 
as  indentured  laboarers,  who  were  to  be» 
turned  to  their  native  country  attkttii 
of  a  certain  period  of  time.     With  repii 
to  this  plan,  I  must  observe,  that  eiffr 
rience  has  fully  shown,   that   it  is  inp» 
sible  to  enforce  bonds   of  indenture  inik* 
out  a  system  of  punishment^  thatvodi 
make  the  indentured   labourer  aloiotfi 
slave.     It  has  generally  happened,  ska 
the  indentured  labourer  was  of  the  am 
race  as  his  master,  and   equal  to  bin  a 
intelligence,  that  he  has  broken  his  mda- 
ture,  and   sold  his  labour  to  the  higbot 
bidder  for  it.     On  the  other    band,  vks 
tl:e  labourer  was  of  an  inferior  raee,  la 
was  first  entrapped,  and  subsequently  n- 
duced  by  his  master  to  a  state  of  boodait 
Now,  every  one,  who  is  aware  of  the  ig- 
norance  and  helplessness    of    the  Hill 
coolies  (the   particular    cast  of  HioddV 
proposed   to  be  imported   as  indeotoiid 
labourers),  must  at  once  perceive,  thattks 
mode  of  supplying  New  South  Wales  silk 
labour  would,  in  reality,  establish  aspedn 
of  slavery  in  that  colony.     The  €k>loniil 
office  has,  therefore,  very  properly  refasad 
to  assent  to  such  a  proceeding.     Mor^ 
over  if  the  indentured  labourers  were  to 
be  ultimately  sent  back  to  their  own  coai- 
try,  the  importation   of  a    few  thoosud 
Hindoos  annually  would  be  a   mere  tea- 
porary  expedient,    wholly   inadequate  to 
that  extension  of  industry  of  which  Nev 
South  Wales  is  capable.     On  the  other 
hand  if  they  were  permanently  to  settle  is 
the  colony,  they  would  form  a  separate 
class,  distinct   in  colour,  language^  sad 
religion;    and  a  state  of  society    wooM 
ensue,  such  as,   I    think,    no  statesmta 
would  desire  to  produce  in  Australisy  after 
the  ample  experience,  which  we  have  bad, 
of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  a  similar 
state  of  society  in  our  West  Indian  colo- 
nies and  in  the  Southern  States  of  AmerkM. 
Emigration  from  this  country  is,  therefore, 
the  only  source  from  which  labour  can  be 
advanUgeously  supplied    to  New  South 
Wales.     But  here  several  difficult  quas* 
tions  arise.     If  transportation  contioM, 
the  emigration  of  free  labourers  to  ikii 
same  place,  where  criminals  are  sent  to*  be 
punished,  is  most  objectionable ;  ficst*  bie 
cause  it  would  desUoy  a  greatpoitiov^ 
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*  Ibe  terrors  of  traDsportatioo,  inasmuch  as 
(  'ihe  condition  of  a  labourer  in  the  penal 
1,  .volooy  is  represented   to  be  better  than 

*  lihatof  one  in  this  country;  and  the  mere 
I-  -^ banishment,  which  is  generally  considered 

.lo  be  the  greater  portion  of  the  pnnish- 
.veot,  would  in  consequence  be  considered 
.mthcr  in  the  light  of  a  beuefit  than  of  an 
jcviL      Secondly,   because    transportation 
'has  produced,  and  tends  to  perpetuate,  in 
'Um  penal   colonies^   a  state  of  morality 
-worse  than  that  of  any  other  community 
ikk  the    world •     This    has    been   amply 
t-proted  by  the  report  of  the  transportation 
icommittee.      I  entertain,  therefore,  the 
.«M»t  serious  doubts  whether  the  Qovern- 
. mentis  morally  justified  in  encouraging 
ihe  industrious  classes  of  this  country  in 
emigrating  to  a  community,  where  iti  all 
but  certain  that  their  moral  principles  will 
be  subverted  by   association  with  the  cri- 
minals, who  are  compelled  to  accompany 
them.     To  send  5,000  criminals  and  as 
many  free  emigrants  to  labour  together  in 
ihe  same  place  is  an  anomaly  in  legislation, 
in  defence  of  which  no  arguments  of  any 
validity  can  be  urged.     If  transportation 
continue,  it  would  be  far  belter  to  circum- 
scribe the  penal  colonies,  to  allow  none 
but  offenders  to  dwell  in  them,   and  to 
make  them  nothing  else  than  large  gaols, 
aoch  as  was  the  condition  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land   under  Sir  George  Arthur.      New 
South  Wales  should  then  be  limited  to 
the  territory  which  is  now  occupied.     And 
the  remainder  of  it,  especially  Port  Philip, 
and  the  surrounding  district  of  most  fertile 
.land,  called  Australia  Felix,  should  be  es- 
tablished into  a  new  colony,  untainted  by 
convicts,  and  inhabited  only  by  free,  in- 
dustrious, and  intelligent  emigrants.  Such 
a  colony  would  in  a  short  time  afford  a 
market  for  the  productions  of  this  country, 
.and  a  commerce,  as  extensive  as  those  of 
the  present  penal  colonies.     It  is  true  the 
penal  colonies  would  still  be  the  sinks  of 
iniquity  and   vice   they   now   are;    they 
would  not  become  worse,  that  is  impossible. 
They  would  not,   however,  contaminate 
the  whole  of  that  vast  and  fertile  district, 
which  at  present  is  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  New  South  Wales.     Un- 
doubtedly this  proposition  is  one  highly 
injurious  to    the   interests  of   the    iiee 
aettien  of  New  South  Wales.    But   it 
is  the  only  alternative  which,  in  my  opin- 
JWf  the  oontinnanea  of  transportation  per* 
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labour  of  the  criminals  of  this  country ;  if 
so,  they  must  take  it  with  all  its  conse- 
quences. They  have  selected  a  gaol  as 
their  abodcf  they  must  submit  to  its  incon- 
veniences and  sufferings.  They  have 
chosen  to  dwell  amongst  offenders,  they 
must  not  expect  that  the  legislature  will 
encourage,  or  even  permit  innocent  men 
to  become  their  companions.  For  I  con- 
sider the  legislature  to  be  equally 
bound  to  guard  over  the  morale  as  well 
as  the  economical  interests  of  its  subjects. 
It  ought  to  prevent  those,  over  whom  it 
exercises  authority,  from  sacrificing  their 
dearer  and  more  important,  though  re- 
moter, interests,  for  the  sake  of  some 
minor,  though  immediate,  advantage ;  es- 
pecially when  such  persons  are  liable  to 
act  in  ignorance,  as  \n  the  case  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  emigrant  labourers. 
I  myself  cannot  conceive  how  any  virtuous 
any  high-minded  man,  any  person  in 
whom  the  desire  of  pecuniary  gain  has  not 
obliterated  every  other  and  better  feeling, 
can  consent  to  become  an  inmate  of  these 
colonies,  if  transportation  continue,  unless 
under  the  most  erroneous  impressions  of 
the  consequences  of  that  system  of  punish- 
ment. Indeed,  I  feel  firmly  convinced 
that,  with  the  continuance  of  transporta- 
tion, all  the  better  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  colonies,  and  of  the  emi- 
grants, will  remove  to  the  other  Austra- 
lian communities,  that  are  now  springing 
up,  where  similar  descriptions  of  industry 
are  carried  on,  where  a  better  state  of  so- 
city  exists,  and  where  free  institutions  will 
soon  be  established,  which  can  never  be 
the  case  in  the  penal  colonies,  as  long  as 
convicts  are  transported.  Sir,  if  trans- 
portation be  abolished,  I  see  no  obvious 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  present  eco- 
nomical prosperity  of  these  colonies,  and 
in  purifying  them.  The  motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend  points  out  the  means ;  all  that 
is  required  is  the  inclination  and  the  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Government 
vigorously  to  adopt  those  means.  In  order 
that  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  may  continue  in  their  career  of 
wealth,  the  place  of  the  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  convicts,  who  are  now  labourers 
in  the  penal  colonies,  must  be  supplied  by 
a  similar  number  of  free  labourers.  And 
here  I  must  remark*  that  40,000  free  men 
will  produce  fiur  more  than  40,000  con- 
viola;  for  theie  was  no  fact  better  estab- 
Jiahid  ImRmb  Ihe  transportation  committee 
thin  lh|Ut,  even  at  the  present  high  rate  of 
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wages,  free  labour,  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, is  more  pro6table  to  its  employer 
than  the  compulsory  labour  of  unpaid 
convicts.  And,  likewise,  I  should  observe 
that  the  whole  of  this  amount  of  labour 
would  not  be  required  at  once  ;  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  must  elapse  before  the 
whole  of  the  convicts,  who  are  now  em- 
ployed as  labourers  can  be  withdrawn 
from  private  service,  or  could  become  free 
by  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  punish- 
menL  This  period  should  in  my  opinion, 
not  exceed  four  or  five  years ;  after  which 
no  person  should  be  permitted  to  be 
owners  of  convict  labourers.  In  addition 
to  these  circumstances,  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
now  convicts  would,  on  becoming  free, 
become  labourers.  It  is  therefore,  evident 
that  the  emigration,  during  the  next  four 
or  Ave  years,  of  40,000  labourers  would 
fully  compensate  for  the  abolition  of  trans- 
portation. But,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, the  present  supply  of  convict  la- 
bour is  insufficient  for  the  demand  for  la- 
bour in  New  South  Wales;  therefore, 
some  additional  free  emigration  would  be 
required  for  that  colony,  in  order  to  pre. 
vent  any  check  to  the  progress  of  its  in- 
dustry. It  is  all  but  impossible  accurately 
to  calculate  what  that  additional  emigra- 
tion ought  to  be.  I  feel  persuaded  that 
if  these  colonies  were  provided  during  the 
next  four  or  five  years  with  100,000  emi- 
grants, of  equal  proportions  of  men  and 
women,  not  only  would  the  cessation  of 
the  assignment  system,  and  of  the  supply 
of  convicts  from  this  country,  not  be  fell 
on  the  industry  of  these  communities  ;  but 
they  would  be  amply  furnished  with  la- 
bour, and  with  a  population  which,  un- 
like the  present  one,  would  rapidly  in- 
crease. So  far  with  regard  to  the  eiiects 
of  such  an  amount  of  emigration  on  the 
industry  and  protection  of  these  colonies. 
Its  moral  effects  would  be  still  more 
striking.  Whereas  at  present,  with  a 
small  free  emigration,  a  considerable 
transportation  of  convicts  demoralises  the 
flree  emigrants,  and  is  a  perennial  source 
of  vice ;  a  large  free  emigration  and  no 
transportation  would  soon  swamp  the  re- 
mainder of  the  convict  population,  and  es- 
tablish a  new  standard  of  morality.  At 
the  last  census  in  1836,  the  population  of 
these  colonies  consisted  of  120,000  persons 
half  of  whom  were,  or  had  been,  con- 
victs. Now,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
suppose,,  that  if  100,000  emigrants  were 


carried  out   free  of  expense  dsriieihi 
next   five  years,    what    with  thsKiib 
would  emigrate    at    their    own  n^ 
and     with     births,    the     popahun  i 
these  colonies  woold  at  the  emi«fii 
period  be  not  less  than  300,000  mAi,  i 
whom  not  more  than  oDe-srventh,  or  W 
tween  forty  and  fiA j  thousand  would  m 
been   convicts.       This   result,  the  H«i 
must  acknowledge,   would  be  a  mmk 
sirable  one ;  the   permanent  prosperitiri 
these  colonies  would   be   insured ;  u  » 
creasing  trade  with  this  country  wooUk 
certain,  and    their    population   woaU  k 
constituted  of  such  materials,  as  woald  fc 
them  for  receiving  those  free  iostitutaa 
and  that  self-govern  men  t,  without  whirk 
good  colonial  government  is    imposaUt 
It  will  be  asked,  what  would  be  thetss 
of  such  an  amount  of  emigration,  and  how 
could  the    money    be    raised?     Twesti 
pounds  a-head  would,  under  a  proper  ifs- 
tem  of  management,  more  than  cover  tkc 
expenses  of  passage,  of    salaries  to  tk 
agents  of  emigration,  and  of  all  incidentil 
expenditure.     For  I  find  that  the  cost  to 
the  Government  for  the  passage  of  ooo- 
victs  to  the  penal  colonies  was   betwees 
thirteen  and  fourteen   pounds  a-head  in 
1836.      Seventeen   pounds   a-bead  were 
allowed  by  the  Government  to  the  Com- 
mittee  for  Female  Emigration  to  Australis; 
and  that  committee  contracted  with  their 
own  secretary,  Mr.  John  Marshal,  to  pro- 
cure women  and  convey  them  to  Australia 
for  sixteen  pounds  a-head,  out  of  which 
he  is  said  to  have  made  a  very  large  profit. 
According  to  the  Commissioners  of  Colo- 
nization   for  South   Australia,  the  whole 
cost  of  emigration   to    that    colony   was 
about  eighteen    pounds  for  every  adult 
For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me  that 
twenty   pounds   a-head    would    be  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  the  emigration,  which  I  have  proposed. 
At  this  rate,  two  millions    would  be  re- 
quired for  the  emigpration  of  one  hundred 
thousand  persons;  and  this  sum,  spread 
over  a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  would 
amount  to  between  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for  the  next  four 
or  five   years.     How    can    this    sum  be 
raised  ?      I  think,   if  it  were  necessary, 
that  a  good  case  could  be  made  out  for 
calling  upon  this  country  to  contribote 
a  portion  of  the  money,  in  consideration 
of  the  evils  which  it  has  inflicted  upon 
these  colonies,  by  making  then  ao  abode 
of  criminals ;  and  in  consideratioD  of  Am 
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rmous  extension  of  commerce,  which 
^lAleli  an  emigration  would  undoubtedly 
^MMation.  It  is  not,  however,  in  my  opin- 
^IMi,  10  any  way  necessary  that  there 
'■ViMNiId  be  any  call  upon  the  public  purse 
'Hlir  Ihifl  object.  The  resources  of  these 
'^iMoniet  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
^jpiote  of  carrying  on  that  amount  of  emi- 
'aipiation.  The  sum  required  might  easily 
^M  raised  on  the  security  of  the  sales 
ft  of  waste  lands.  In  proof  thereof^  I  wish 
ii  tp  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  (he 
«  tfHOiiDt  of  the  sales  of  waste  land  in  the 
ii  fMnal  oolonies.  In  1832  the  system  com- 
ai-  jicaccd  of  selling  waste  land  at  the  upset 
k  price  of  68.  an  acre  ;  in  that  year,  27,000^ 
f  were  raised  from  the  sale  of  land ;  in 
u  1S33,  33,000/.  were  obtained;  in  1834, 
I  48,000/.;  in  1835,  104,000/.;  in  1836, 
:     160,000/. 

This  large  sum  has  been  raised  at  the 
uptet  price  of  five  shillings  an  acre ;  a 
price  universally  acknowledged  to  be  far 
loo  low;  in  consequence,  this  year  the 
CSofernment  has  raised  the  price  of  land 
to  I2t.  an  acre.  I  believe  ttiat  1/.  an 
acre,  the  price  recommended  by  the  Trans- 
portation committee,  would  not  be  too 
high.  For  the  fixed  price  of  land  in  the 
neighbouring  colony  of  South  Australia  is 
1/.  an  acre,  and  it  appears  from  a  state- 
ment, with  which  the  colonization  com- 
mitsioners  of  South  Australia  have  favour- 
ed mcy  that  that  price  has  not  been  found 
to  be  exorbitant.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  that  colony  in  1836,  the  com- 
missioners have  sold  13d|l95  acres;  the 
first  58,995  acres  at  125.  an  acre,  the  re- 
mainder at  1  /.  an  acre  ;  they  have  received 
for  the  sales  of  land  109,597/.;  they  have 
sent  out  7,115  emigrants  in  66  vessels, 
containing  36,294  tons  ;  the  whole  amount 
of  population  is  not  known,  but  I  believe, 
what  from  births  and  from  the  emigration 
from  the  other  Australian  colonies,  it  is 
not  at  present  less  than  10,000  souls.  In 
October  last  the  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  were  22,500,  and  of  horned  cattle, 
2,175.  The  future  sales  of  land  this  year, 
taking  at  a  guide  the  land  which  has  been 
sold  since  the  commencement  of  1839,  are 
estimated  at  not  less  than  5,000  acres  a- 
tnontb,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  this 
year  will  be  more  than  5^000  persons. 
These  facts,  I  think,  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
diKe  the  convietion,  that  R  an  acre  is  by 
tto  meana  too  high  a  price  for  the  wealthy 

Diemcii*aI«riL    At  4bii  priet  the  land 


revenue  of  the  penal  colonies  would  greatly 
increase,  if  it  be  entirely  employed  in  emi- 
gration. At  the  present  moment  the  sale 
of  land  is  limited  by  the  deficiency  of  la- 
bour, arising  partly  from  the  small  emi- 
gration ;  for  only  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  existing  land  fund  has  been  devoted 
to  emigration;  and  partly  from  the  low 
price  of  land,  which  has  tempted  many  of 
the  emigrants  immediately  to  become  small 
proprietors.  Now,  if  there  were  the  secu- 
rity of  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  price 
of  land  would  not  be  lowered,  as  might 
be  the  case,  according  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  every  hon.  Gentleman  who  be- 
comes Colonial  Secretary ;  if  the  regula- 
tions of  my  hon.  Friend  were  confirmed 
by  the  Legislature ;  and  if  a  facility  be 
given  to  the  disposal  in  this  country  of 
colonial  lands  by  the  sale  of  land  warrants ; 
I  am  convinced  that  I  do  not  exaggerate, 
when  I  suppose  that,  with  an  emigration 
of  20,000  persons  annually,  and  with  a 
price  on  waste  lands  from  12s.  to  1/.  an 
acre,  the  land  revenue  would  soon  increase 
from  160,000/.,  the  amount  in  1836,  to 
above  200,000/.  a-year.  Therefore,  I  con- 
ceive that  upon  the  security  of  those  sales 
a  sum  of  two  millions  could  easily  be 
raised,  at  less  than  the  colonial  rate  of 
interest,  namely,  10  percent.;  still  more 
easily  could  the  sum  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  be  raised  every  year 
for  the  next  four  or  five  years^  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest.  But  this  amount  of  inter- 
est would  be  excessive,  and  would  put  the 
colony  to  an  unnecessary  expense.  If  the 
Government  would  guarantee  a  loan,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sum  of  two  millions  could 
be  raised  at  a  very  small  premium  on  the 
rate  of  Government  securities,  say  between 
three  and  a  half  and  four  per  cent. :  at 
this  rate  the  interest  upon  the  loan  of  two 
millions  would  be  between  seventy- five 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  or  aboot 
one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  land  reve- 
nue of  these  colonies  in  1836;  leaving, 
therefore,  even  if  the  land  revenue  did  not 
increase  (an  extravagant  supposition),  a 
considerable  sum  for  gradually  paying  off 
the  debt.  I  think  the  House  must  per* 
ceive,  that  in  every  one  of  these  statements 
I  have  put  the  cost  of  emigration,  the 
number  of  emigrants  required,  and  the 
expense  of  the  loan  at  the  highest  amount. 
I  am  therefore  warranted  in  concluding 
that  there  would  ha  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing into  effieet  the  plan  I  have  proposed. 
This  plan  is  the  result  of  much  and  care- 
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ful  consideration  oo  my  part.  It  ha«  ud« 
expectedly  received  the  strongest  coDfirm- 
ation  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  I  have, 
within  a  few  days,  obtained  from  New 
South  Wales  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Legislative  Council  on  Emigration, 
which  Committee  sat  towards  the  close  of 
last  year.  From  that  report  it  appears 
that  a  plan  precisely  similar  to  my  own, 
namely,  of  raising  200fi00L  on  the  secu- 
rity of  waste  lands,  to  be  expended  on 
emigration,  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Legislative  Council ;  and  that  a  letter  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Council,  giving  the 
sanction  and  approbation  of  numerous 
persons  of  property  and  intelligence  to 
the  proposal  in  question.  I  understand 
the  committee  referred  this  proposal  to 
eighty-four  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
extensive  proprietors  in  the  colony ;  that 
fifty-eight  expressed  themselves  in  terms 
of  the  highest  approbation  of  the  measure ; 
eight  only  declined  to  give  an  opinion, 
and  eighteen  objected  to  it,  chiefly  from 
the  fear  of  its  becoming  a  job,  and  that 
there  was  no  security  that  the  whole  money 
would  be  applied  to  immigration,  as  the 
Colonial  Government  had  already  applied 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  sales  to  other  purposes  than  those 
of  immigration*  If  the  motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  were  carried,  the  only  objection  to 
this  plan  would  therefore  be  removed,  and 
I  am  assured  that  the  colony  would  be 
unanimous  in  its  support.  To  conclude, 
I  entreat  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Government  to  this 
subject,  as  the  only  means  of  abolishing 
transportation  without  endangering  the 
prosperity  of  the  penal  colonies;  as  the 
only  means  of  continuing  that  prosperity, 
and  improving  the  moral  state  of  these 
communities.  It  is  a  means,  likewise, 
of  aflbrding,  without  any  expense  to 
this  country,  the  most  extensive  fields 
for  the  employment  of  our  surplus  popu- 
lation. It  would  create  a  commerce  so 
vast  that  the  imagination  could  hardly 
form  a  conception  of  what^  in  a  brief  pe- 
riody  it  might  not  become.  I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  the  southern  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  myriads  of  islands  of  the 
Polynesian  sea,  might  ere  long  form  the 
most  important  markets  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  industrv  of  Great  Britain,  and 
amply  compensate  for  those  markets  which 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  losing  in  the  Old 
World;  provided  those  fair  and  fertile 


portions  of  the  earth's  aarface  wers  pn* 
pled  with  men  of  the  British  race,  nk 
wants*  feelings,  and  desires,  similar  toev 
own ;  and  this,  I  firmly  believe*  migbtk 
accomplished  by  that  plan  of  systematiE 
emigration  which  was  proposed  by  sj 
hon.  Friend,  and  to  which  1  give  my  Dott 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Labouehere*  said,  that  whaienr 
diflerence  of  opinion  might  be  enteitiiaid 
on  this  subject,  or  on  the  geaentl  priocifik 
involved  in  the  resolutions  proposed  In 
bis  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sbeffidi 
or  in  any  of  those  various  details  by  which 
his  hon.  Friend  proposed  to  carry  thoM 
resolutions  into  crfiect,  he  was  quite  ssn 
that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tbe 
House,  that  no  greater  or  more  importtat 
subject,  no  question  more  truly  deserrin; 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Parliament, 
could  possibly  be  brought  under  iheir 
consideration ;  he  agreed  with  his  boa. 
Friend,  that  as  it  was  the  duty  at  all 
times  of  the  Government  of  this  country; 
and  of  the  colonies,  to  encourage  emigra- 
tion, by  every  fair  and  legitinnate  meant, 
it  was  a  duty  still  more  incumbent  upon 
them  on  many  accounts  at  the  preseul 
time.  During  the  short  period  of  tiac 
which  he  had  bad  the  honour  to  be  coa- 
nected  with  the  Colonial  Office,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  not  to  have  been  for- 
cibly struck  with  the  circumstances  that 
had  been  adverted  to,  that  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  labouring  classes  of  this  coun- 
try, but  also  on  the  part  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons who  had  hitherto  shown  a  reluctance 
to  leave  their  native  country,  many  persons 
in  the  higher  conditions  of  life,  and  pos- 
sessed of  small  capital,  had  shown  a  most 
remarkable  desire  at  the  present  moment 
to  seek  in  other  colonies,  and  in  the  dis- 
tant possessions  of  the  British  empire,  the 
means  of  acquiring  an  honest  indepen- 
dence, which  was  not  so  readily  afforded 
in  the  mother  country.  He  agreed  in  the 
sentiment  of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  so  far 
from  this  being  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
those  persons,  and  so  far  from  those  per- 
sons being  discouraged,  it  reflected  the 
highest  honour  upon  them;  and  he  re- 
joiced in  thinking,  that  in  leaving  this 
country  they  did  not  estrange  themselves 
from  its  real  aiid  permanent  interests,  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  proved  their  attach- 
ment to  those  interests  by  trusting  them- 
selves to  those  distant  possessions  to  which 
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lliey  were  proceeding.     He  would  say, 
Aerefore,  that  assuredly  be  had  anything 
rather  than  a  prejudice  against  emigra- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  it  always  appeared 
to  him  among  the  many  glories  and  bless- 
ings permitted  to  this  country,  as  a  means 
Sf  which   Providence    had   allowed   the  \ 
nglish  race  and  language  to  spread  over  ' 
•O'vast  a  surface,  the  manners,  laws,  liber- 
tief,  and  institutions  of  this  country ;  there 
could  be  no  more  solemn  duty  imposed  ' 
■pen  them  than  that  they  should  avail 
thciDselyes  to  the  utmost  of  the  vast  means  ! 
wkich  Providence  had  been  pleased  to  put  | 
iato  their  hands«  in  order  that  they  might  \ 
tffcct  the  greatest  blessing  given  to  the  ; 
human  race — namely,  wherever  there  were  ; 
VDOCcupied  lands,  affording  the  means  of . 
extending  the  influence  of  the  British  na- 
tion,  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of 
such  opportunities.     He  must  fairly  con-  1 
fesa  to   the   House  that   he  could   have  ' 
wished,  consistently  with  his  duty,  not  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  this 
qaestion  so  soon  after  his  connection  with 
ihe  Colonial  Office,  cr  to  have  addressed 
the  House  upon  a  subject  of  so  much 
complication  and  difficulty,  to  which  many 
Gentlemen    present  had   had   an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  much  more  attention  than 
he  had   been   able  to   afford   to  give  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  bound  to  make 
■ome  statement  in  reply  to  the  motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend.     His  hon.  Friend  began 
his  speech  by  attacking  the  system  of  dis- 
posing of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown, 
which  before  the  last  ten  years  had  pre- 
vailed.    He  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend 
and  the  House  that  of  this  system  they 
should  heir  no  defence  or  apology  from 
him.     System  he  could  hardly  call  that 
which  would  be  more  accurately  described 
as  a  total  want  of  all  system.     It  was 
really  quite  melancholy  to  see  the  mischief 
that  had  been  done  by  that  pestilent  sys- 
tem of  jobbing  that  existed.     It  was  im- 
possible to  read  the  Earl  of   Durham*s 
account  of  the  North  American  colonies, 
and  to  reflect  upon  what  had  been  done 
there  under  the   old  system,  and   what 
they  might  have  been  under  another  sys- 
tem, and  what  they  were  now,  without  the 
strongest  feelings  of  indignation  and  re- 
gret.   He  could,  therefore,  assure  his  hon. 
Friend  that  he  would  be  disappointed  if 
he  expected  that  he  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
ahould  in  any  degree  defend  that  former 
•3r*tem.    But,  like  many  other  things,  it 
was  diflieull  to  retrace  their  steps. 


^Revocai)i  gradum   superasque  svadere  ad 
auras 
Hie  labory  hoc  opus  est." 

Immediately  to  return  to  sounder  prin- 
ciples might  be  attended  with  very  con- 
siderable difficulties,  and  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable Qovernment  must  proceed  with 
caution  in  a  question  surrounded  by  so 
many  difficulties,  and  in  which  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  colonies 
and  the  Legislatures  were  so  much  in- 
volved. He  could  only  assure  the  House, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  he 
should  extremely  rejoice  if  he  found  a  dis- 
position, as  he  had  reason  to  believe  ex- 
isted, among  the  local  Legislatures  of  the 
North  American  provinces  to  take  the 
most  effectual  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
existing  abuses,  and  so  far  from  throwing 
any  impediment  in  their  way,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  glad  to  assist  them  in 
getting  rid  of  them.  As  to  the  resolutions 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  in  the  first  place  he 
was  not  prepared  to  deny  what  the  hon. 
Member  called  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  disposition  of  colonial  lands.  He 
quite  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend,  that 
free  grants  were  altogether  an  abuse ;  and 
he  altogether  agreed  with  him,  that  the 
only  just  means  for  the  disposition  of  the 
lands  of  the  Crown  in  the  colonies  was  by 
impartial  sale  at  a  just  and  sufficient 
price.  But  while  he  entirely  assented  to 
that  principle,  he  found  several  details  in 
his  hon.  Friend's  speech  from  which  he 
would  not  say  that  he  entirely  dissented, 
but  upon  which  he  confessed  he  had  not 
sufficient  means  to  give  any  decided 
opinion  ;  bnt  he  did  say  this,  that  there 
was  enough  of  difference  of  opinion  among 
persons  whose  authority  was  great  in  that 
House  —  persons  of  official  station  and 
personal  experience  in  the  colonies — per- 
sons who  had  the  best  means  of  under- 
standing the  subject,  and  who  had  con- 
sidered it  impartially  and  closely  — to 
induce  him  to  think  that  it  would  be 
extremely  unadvisable  that  that  House 
should  pledge  itself  not  only  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  these  resolutions,  but  to 
the  details  by  which  he  sought  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  The  first  important 
principle  in  these  resolutions  was  that 
contained  in  the  second  resolution,  in 
which  it  was  stated  *'  that  amidst  the 
great  variety  of  methods  of  disposing  of 
waste  lands  which  have  been  pursued  by 
the  British  Parliament,  the  most  effectual 
beyond  all  comparison  is  the  plan  of  sale 
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OdbTeymg  the   labourers,  should  be,  as 
Mirly  as  might  he,  constant,  or  steadily 
]Mop'essive.     Desirous  as  he  was  of  pro- 
MMing   this    plan   of   emigration,   as   a 
iMftnt  of  relieving  the   pressure   of  our 
^#palation  on  the  nneans  of  subsistence, 
-jfal'i)egged  to  guard  himself  against  his 
Apiog  supposed  to  maintain  the  doctiine, 
ifcat  the   Legislature,   by   affording    this 
MkAner  of  relief,  was  in  any  degree  ex- 
«Hipted  from  the  obligation  of  taking  those 
Oilier  measures  which  would  give  life  to 
jlrivttry  at  home,  and  advance  the  pros- 
IMrity-of  the  operatives;  from  the  obliga- 
IkNi  of  allowing  our  artisans  freely  to  ex- 
4kioge  the  work  of  their  hands  with  the 
pipodace  of  other  countries  of  whatever 
^iMcription.       Free   trade   in    articles  of 
Subsistence,  and  a  well  devised  system  of 
Mngration,  were   the  means  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  permanent  prosperity 
#f  the  working  classes  in  this  country. 
»■   Mr.  Luceis  hoped  that  an  effect  would 
be  produced    in   the   country  respecting 
this  subject  commensurate  with  its  mag- 
nitude and  importance,   for  he  did   not 
think   that  the   hon.  Member  who  had 
brought  forward  the  motion  had    in  any 
degree  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the 
eobject.    The  hon.  Member  had  spoken 
4>f  the  distress  that  prevailed,  and  though 
be  (Mr.  Lucas)  did  not  agree  with  him 
either  as  to  the  causes  or  the  extent  of 
that  distress,  yet  it  fully  justified  him  in 
bringing  forward  his  motion  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  done.     If  distress 
pretailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  they  would  recollect  that 
it  had  been  stated  that  in  Liverpool  there 
were  70,000,  and    in   Manchester  and 
8alford  90,000  of  the  poorer  classes  of  his 
countrymen  partakers  of  that  distress,  and 
no  doubt  active  competitors  for  the  redu- 
ced   and    inadequate   wages   which   the 
English  labourer  received.     He  thought 
that,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  the  subject 
of  emigration  was  of  considerable  impor- 
tance.   With  respect  to  the  full  scope  of 
the  entire  of  the  hon.  Member's  resolu- 
tiont  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  along 
with  him,  but  in  the  6rst  resolution  he 
entirely  concurred.     He  thought  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  the    hon.   Member 
aiged  was  entitled  to  great  attention,  in 
coDlendJng  that  a  portion  of  the  land  re- 
vaMie  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
«l*a&iigratioB.    With  respect  to  the  ge- 
■Bia)  Msaliua  of  emigration  this  was  not 
tbb|l|iiim«B^diicn8B  it ;  but  he  thought  it 
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would  be  highly  desirable  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
that  it  should  be  known  that  the  system 
of  emigration  would  be  conducted  on  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  principle.  The 
Poor  Law  Act  for  that  country,  which 
passed  last  year  gave  to  parishes  a  power 
of  taxing  themselves  for  the  purposes  oF 
emigration,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  parishes  to  tax 
themselves  for  this  purpose,  if,  having 
some  fixed  principle  to  refer  to,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  calculate  the  result. 
The  advantages  of  applying  a  portion  of 
the  land  revenue  to  the  purposes  of  emi- 
gration would  be  this — that  in  proportion 
as  the  revenue  arose,  in  the  same  proportion 
would  the  demand  for  labour  arise,  so 
that  these  two  circumstances  would  eventu- 
ally act  upon  each  other,  and  the  supply 
would  always  be  proportionate  to  the  de- 
mand. He  thought  that  great  advantage 
would  arise  from  devising  means  to  lessen 
the  expenses  of  emigration.  Instead  of 
free  passages,  which,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense, could  not  be  given  to  any  great 
extent,  he  thought  it  would  be  well  that 
Grovemment  should  pay  a  portion  of  the 
expense,  in  cases  where  public  bodies  or 
parishes  were  willing  to  pay  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  expense.  This  he 
thought  would  greatly  tend  to  encourage 
emigration;  besides  which  there  were 
many  other  ways  in  which  facilities  might 
be  given.  Agreeing  in  principle  with  the 
hon.  Member,  he  hoped  that  either  now 
or  next  Session  something  would  be  done 
to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of. 

Viscount  Howick:*  I  hav^  observed, 
with  very  great  satisfaction,  the  appa- 
rently general  concurrence  of  the  House 
in  the  important  principle,  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  and  occupation  of  land  in 
the  British  Colonies,  which  has  been  so 
well  stated  in  his  speech  by  (he  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield.  Nothing  certainly 
can  be  farther  from  my  intention  than  to 
express  any  difference  of  opinion  from  the 
hon.  Member  respecting  this  principle; 
on  the  contrary,  I  entirely  agree  with 
him  as  to  its  soundness  and  extreme  im- 
portance, and  I  think  also  with  him,  thiat 
its  discovery  reflects  great  honour  upon 
the  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  brought 
to  light,  and  who  first  pointed  out  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  success  of  all  schemes 
of  colonization.    As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
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^^  tlie  land.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
^tfcott  striogeDt  regulationt  which  could  be 
^  *  *  to  enforce  the  tettlement  and  im- 
lenl  of  the  land  which  was  g^nted 
tlwajs  failed,  from  the  impossibility 
has  been  experienced  of  enforcing 
^  nilat  which  have  been  laid  down,  and 
^^teMpeiling  parties  to  perform  the  con- 
attached  to  their  grants.  The 
system  upon  which  these  measures 
adopted  was,  in  my  opinion,  unsound ; 
it  was  the  far  wiser  and  better  princi- 
wbiefa  Mr.  Wakefield  was  the  first  to 
that  every  man  should  be 
to  obtain,  not  by  grant  but  by 
■ttihuL,  as  much  land  as  he  chose,  free 
Mtt  all  conditions  and  all  restrictions  as 
W  the  me  he  might  make  of  it,  trusting 
that  by  requiring  a  sufficient  price  to  be 
pMf  a  regard  for  their  own  interest  would 
prtveot  rodirtduals  from  seeking  to  obtain 
OMm  land  than  they  could  occupy  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
■aanity.  In  answer  to  a  complaint  of  the 
Awmbly  of  Lower  Canada  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this 
principle  in  the  disposal  of  the  Crown 
Mttds  were  stated  by  Lord  Ripon,  in  a 
diBapatch  with  which  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  is  acquainted,  and 
ef  which  I  am  equally  sure  that  he  must 
entirely  approve,  but.  Sir,  the  hon. 
Member  must  be  aware  that  the  views 
ateied  in  this  despatch,  however  consistent 
with  his  opinion  and  with  sound  policy, 
fhSed  to  command  the  assent  of  the  colo- 
nbl  legislature.  The  Assembly,  and  I 
believe  I  may  add  the  colonists  gene- 
rally, still  continued  to  prefer  the  policy 
of  granting  land,  and  of  endeavouring 
to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  its 
ooenpation  by  the  poor  settler.  Nor  is 
this  the  popular  opinion  only  in  our 
own  eolonies;  it  extends  equally  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  hon.  Member, 
when  he  so  highly  commends  the  system 
whieh  has  there  been  adopted,  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  there  is,  at  this  moment,  a 
atieng  and  general  feeling  amongst  a  large 
part  OT  the  popelatioo  in  fiaivour  of  what  is 
termed  the  **eaiy  occopation  of  land,** 
and  that  a  piopoaition  hasbeen  made  (nor 
am  I  aore  that  it  has  not  been  adopted) 
iir  a  lednetion  of  the  price  of  land,  aU 
leady  fhr  leo  low,  aeceiding  to  the  principle 
ihradneh  the  hon.  Member  contends.  In- 
dM^  I^  ao  iff  dife  Aom  the  praise  which 
tW^lMft»:  Member  fer  ShetleM  has  be- 
ilm>l#iMfia  IW  aMnagemcnt  of  their 


public  lands,  by  the  United  States,  that  I 
think,  these  States  at  this  moment  affi>rd 
a  very  striking  proof  of  the  bad  effiicta 
which  result  from  neglecting  that  most 
important  principle  of  restraining  the  na« 
tural  tendency  to  disperse  in  the  settlers 
of  a  new  country,  which  it  was  the  main 
object  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  writings  to  en- 
force.  Formerly,  from  being  surrounded 
by  hostile  tribot  of  warlike  savaees,  the 
settlers  in  what  are  now  the  United  States 
were  com|)elled  to  keep  closely  together, 
for  the  purposes  of  mutual  succour  and 
defence,  but  now  that  they  are  no  longer 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  motives, 
they  have  scattered  themselves  to  immense 
distances,  over  extensive  tracts  of  land; 
and  it  is  this  dispersion  of  the  population 
which  has  not  been  checked  by  the  too 
low  price  demanded  for  land,  which  has, 
in  my  opinion,  been  the  principal  cause  of 
that  almost  barbarous  state  of  some  of  the 
Western  States,  in  which  we  hear  of  Lynch 
law,  and  of  so  many  other  moral  and  so- 
cial evils.  I  have  mentioned  these  things  in 
order  to  show  how  exceedingly  strong  a  pre- 
judice pervades  the  whole  North  American 
continent,  in  fiaivour  of  giving  every  facil- 
ity to  the  settlement  and  occupation  of 
land  ;  if,  therefore,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
we  were  to  attempt  to  run  counter  to  this 
strong  popular  feeling,  and  to  enforce  the 
adoption  of  a  wiser  policv»  I  fear  it  would 
be  at  the  risk  of  entirely  failing  in  tho 
measures  we  might  adopt.  By  persuasion 
and  influence,  we  may  do  much  towards 
introducing  that  system,  which  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  in  ap« 
proving ;  but,  if  we  carry  our  interference 
too  far,  and  endeavour  to  act  with  author- 
ity, we  may  produce  an  effect  the  very 
opposite  of  that  which  we  desire,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  disastrous  political 
consequences.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  since  the  Crown  revenues  in  the  North 
American  colonies  have  been  given  np  to 
the  Assemblies,  the  Imperial  Government 
has  no  power  to  act  in  these  matters,  ex- 
cept with  their  concurrence.  With  their 
concurrence,  much,  no  doubt,  may  be 
done ;  and  I  trust  that  all  proper  meana 
will  be  adopted  to  obtain  it,  but  I  must 
most  seriously  caution  the  House  against 
encouraging  any  attempt  to  proceed  br 
coercive  measures.  For  these  reasons,  I 
think  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
proposed  are  inapplicable  to  our  North 
American  colonies,  nor  are  they  less  so 
to  those  in  the  West  Indies;  the  hon. 
2G  2 
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-Afember,  in  thinking,  not  only  that  land 
--eoght  to  be  alienated  exclusively  by  sale, 
-bat  also,  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  Australian  colonies,  the  encoarageroent 
4lf  emigration  is  the  most  useful  object  to 
'  which  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  could 
*teapplied.  But,  though  I  concur  so  far  in 
..tiie  opinion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  can- 
•■bt  admit  that  it  is  proper  to  lay  down  any 
-•trict  and  inflexible  rule,  that  the  whole, 
or  even  any  given  and  large  proportion  of 
4thc  rerenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  land, 
?riHill  be  laid  out  in  carrying  on  a  system 
7of  emigration.     It  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  expense  of 
^collecting  the  revenue  must,  at  all  events, 
•be  defrayed  out  of  it,  and  in  this,  must  be 
reckoned  not  only  the  expense  of  survey, 
bnt  other  very  large  items  of  expense,  in 
•the  formation  of  roads,  and  the  building 
of  bridges,   schools,  and  churches,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  advantageous  settle- 
ment of  the  country.     The  sums  so  laid 
oat  may  justly  be  regarded  as  employed  in 
preparing  more  land  for  sale,  and  increas- 
ing its  value,  and  augmenting  the  future  re- 
venue and  as  such  means  of  communication 
Smblic  buildings,  are  absolutely  essential 
or  the  existence  of  civilized  society,  if  the 
funds    necessary   for  effecting   these  im- 
provements   are    not  provided  from   the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land,  they  must, 
JO  the  settlement  of  a  colony,  be  defrayed 

a  taxes,  which  every  Government,  in- 
iding  that  of  the  United  States,  has 
-found  it  very  difficult  and  very  disadvanta- 
geous to  impose  upon  such  infant  com- 
manities.  I  perceive  that  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Liskeard,  cheers  in  a 
manner  which  implies  a  contradiction  of 
what  I  have  now  asserted.  I  understand 
what  he  means,  I  know  that  he  would 
imply,  that  the  great  superiority  of  the 
system  of  settlement  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  over  that  pursued  in  the 
adjoining  British  Colonies,  is,  that  iii  the 
former  there  exist  municipal  institutions, 
which  by  the  power  they  possess  of  im- 
posing rates,  provide  for  those  important 
local  objects  to  which  I  have  just  adverted. 
I  do  not  deny  this  advantage  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  I  am  aware  that  the 
improvements  of  civilized  life,  make  their 
appearance  in  an  early  stage  of  their  set- 
tlements, as  compared  with  those  of  Ca- 
nada, 1  am  far  from  undervaluing  the 
aidiiefements  of  their  extraordinary  energy 
and  enterprise  ;  but  still,  unless  we  are  to 
diAeltere  the  accounts  of  every  traveller 


who  has  described  the  condition  of  the 
Western  States,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  wilderness 
is  first  occupied  by  the  backwoodsmen, 
who   have   been  termed  the   pioneers  of 
civilization,  is  rude  and  barbarous  in  the 
extreme ;   each   family   settles    upon  the 
land  cleared  by  its  own  labour,  separated 
often  from  rts^, nearest  neighbours  by  im- 
penetrable forests,  without  roads,  without 
schools,    without    churches,    without    all 
those  advantages   which    constitute    the 
whole  difference  between  civilization  and 
barbarism.     The  hon.  Member  says,  that 
the  only  revenue  which  by  ]aw|they  can 
raise  for  such  objects  as  these,  is  that  de- 
rived from  local  sales ;  but.  Sir,  it  is  be- 
cause such  is  the  case,  it   is  because  a 
higher  price  is  not  put  upon  land,  and  the 
purchase  money  applied  to  these  most  ne- 
cessary purposes,  that  they  are  altogether 
neglected  in  the  early  stages  of  settlement, 
when  the  population  is  thinly  scattered, 
and   money   cannot    be    raised   by  local 
contributions.     My  hon.  Friend  may  have 
a  different  account  to  give  of  all  these 
things,  he  may  tell  us,  that  even  in  the 
back   settlements   of  the  United   Statei^, 
good  roads,  public  buildings,  and  all  the 
evidences  of  a  highly  civilized  society  are 
to  be  found,  but  he  must  excuse  me  for 
saying  that  the  three  or  four  months  which 
he  has  had  the  advantage  of  passing  o^ 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  do  not  quite 
entitle  him  to  knock  down  at  once,  with 
his  authority,  what  those  who  have   not 
travelled   like  himself  may  advance,  on 
what    they  consider    sufficient  evidence. 
Traveller's  tales  should  proverbially  be  re- 
ceived  with   caution,  and   though  I  am 
well  aware  that  nothing  can   be   farther 
from  my  hon.  friend's  intention  than  to 
mislead   us  by  erroneous  information,    I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  saw  so  much 
and  heard  so  much,  during  his  short  visit 
to  America,  that  his  recollection  is  not 
upon  all  points  quite  so  clear  as  might  be 
wished ;  nor  can   I  help  reminding  him, 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  has 
used  his  authority  as  a  traveller,  to  give 
me  a  point  blank  contradiction  upon  a 
matter  on  which  he  has  since  turned  out 
to  be  completely  in    the  wrong.      I  am 
aware  that  I  am  going  a  little  out  of  the 
subject  immediately  under  discussion,  but 
I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  mentioning 
to  the  House  one  circumstance,  as  a  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  our  placing  some  limit 
to  that  credence,  which  we  are  always  dis« 
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posed  to  yield  to  the  bold  and  positive 
ttatements  of  these  travelled  gentlemen. 
The  House  may  perhaps  remember  that 
aome  time  ago,  during  a  discussion  upon 
the  alleged  insufficiency  of  the  force  in 
New  Brunswick  when  threatened  with 
hoatilities  from  the  State  of  Maine,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  made  himself  very  merry 
at  my  expense,  for  having  asserted  that 
Sir  John  Harvey  might,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity receive  assistance  from  the  Governor 
of  Lower  Canada;  he  treated  with  su- 
preme contempt  the  ignorance  which  such 
a  supposition  implied,  and  told  me  that 
the  succour  upon  which  I  calculated,  could 
not  possibly  at  such  a  time,  reach  New 
Brunswick  from  Lower  Canada,  unless 
indeed,  the  troops  who  were  to  afford  it, 
could  be  carried  in  a  balloon.  Now,  it  so 
happens,  that  at  the  very  time  it  was  said 
to  bie  so  entirely  impossible,  a  regiment 
was  marched  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty from  Lower  Canada  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, that  it  arrived  there  in  ample  time 
to  have  afforded  the  aid,  which  it  was  ap- 

trehended  that  Sir  John  Harvey  might 
ave  required,  and  when  this  was  found 
not  to  be  the  case,  it  marched  back  with 
the  same  ease  that  it  had  come.  I  have 
mentioned  this  fact  only  to  show  to  the 
House  the  propriety  of  receiving  with  a 
little  caution  the  somewhat  hasty  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  Gentleman ;— to  return 
to  the  argument  1  was  pursuing,  I  must 
repeat,  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
every  traveller,  except  my  hon.  Friend, 
that  in  their  infancy,  the  new  settlements 
of  the  Western  States  of  America  do  not 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  tolerable  roads,  of 
schools,  and  of  similar  marks  of  civiliza- 
tion. I  contend  that  if  in  the  colonization 
of  Australia  we  would  realize  the  views  of 
Mr.  Wakefield,  and  occupy  the  country 
not  with  a  population  falling  back  into  a 
rude  and  semi-barbarous  condition,  but 
with  one  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of 
civilisation  and  of  a  regularly  organized 
society,  we  must  not  only  take  care  to 

G "event  the  undue  dispersion  of  the  inha- 
tants  by  requiring  a  sufficient  price  for 
the  land,  but  we  must  also  apply  a  part  of 
the  revenue  thus  obtained  in  effecting 
those  necessary  local  improvements  which 
cannot  by  any  other  means  be  so  well 
provided  lor.  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  land 
in  the  colonies  should  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  their  capital,  which  as  such  should 
M  invested  m  their  permanent  improve- 


ment, not  applied  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  ordmary  revenue  to  the  pnrpoat 
of  current  expenditure.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Australian  cokmies,  there 
is  no  permanent  object  to  which  these 
sums  can  be  devoted  of  equal  importance 
with  the  encouragement  of  emtgrntion, 
and  I  therefore  entirely  concur  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  in  thinking 
that  the  largest  part  of  these  funds  oo|^ 
to  be  so  applied  for  the  present ;  bet  when 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  hence 
argues,  that  we  ought  to  fix  bj  positive 
law  the  proportion  of  the  land  revenoe 
which  shall  be  strictly  reserved  for  this 
exclusive  purpose,  I  would  point  ont  to 
him  the  objection  to  this  course  whkh 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  jpioportion 
which  he  would  invariably  fix  is  Imbk  to 
constant  alteration.  It  is  obvmus,  thet 
although  at  the  present  moment  it  may  be 
expedient  to  apply  much  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  funds  in  question  to  emi* 
gration,  and  reserve  only  a  smaller  sum 
for  those  local  objecu  which  I  have  men* 
tioned,  as  the  colony  increases  in  popnhu- 
tion  and  in  extent,  this  will  cease  to  be 
the  case,  as  the  necessity  of  emigmlion 
will  diminish,  and  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture required  in  preparing  new  tracts  of 
land  for  the  occupation  of  the  native  in- 
habitants will  increase.  But  the  hon* 
Member  no  doubt  will  say  that  even  the 
principle  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  bi^ 
down  was  widely  departed  from  by  the  di- 
version^ in  1834,  of  a  large  part  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  mJc  of  land  in 
New  South  Wales  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  police.  I  admit  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  and  I  regret  with  the  hon.  Member 
the  necessity  which  existed  of  so  applying 
this  money ;  but  at  the  same  time  i  meat 
observe  that  this  necessity  arose  from  the 
reluctance  of  the  colonists  to  provide  by 
other  taxes  for  an  expense  which,  in  ins* 
tice,  they  were  bound  to  defray.  The 
expense  of  the  police  in  New  South  Wales 
is  a  charge  which  upon  no  principles  of 
fairness  can  be  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  this  country ;  for  though  it  may  ba  tme 
that  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  so  large 
and  expensive  a  police  force  in  that  oo» 
lony  may  arise  from  the  character  of  the 
convicts'  sent  from  hence  it  is  no 
less  true  as  was  well  observed  by  the 
Baronet  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds, 
that  the  astonishing  wealth  of  our  penal 
colonies  is  almost  entirely  derived  fi 
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labour  of  these  tame  convicU.  Sorely » 
I,  the  colonisu  canoot  expect  at  once 
enjoy  this  adyaotagey  and  to  be  re- 
from  the  burthen  by  which  it  is 
^iMoaipanied  ?  I  conceive,  therefore,  that 
charge  for  the  police  was  properly 
ra  apon  the  colony,  and  that  as  its  in- 
were  unwilling  to  provide  for  the 
by  other  taxes,  it  was  only  just 
it  should  be  met  by  a  diversion  of  the 
ijHaid  revenue  from  an  object  in  which 
are  chiefly  interested,  instead  of 
ring  the  burthen  upon  the  people  of 
coantry.  These  considerations  justify 
coadact  io  this  particular,  of  the  Qo- 
feralitDinent  in  1834,  which  was  objected  to 
b-  «fey  tibe  bon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  and  I 
t,  jMd  conceive  many  cases  in  which  it  would 
,  te  better  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
.  <Mrisiog  from  the  sale  of  land  to  meet  the 
maeesiary  expences  of  the  colony,  than  to 
pma  too  severely  upon  the  revenue  of  a 
yaang  and  growing  society  by  premature 
taxation;  nor  is  it  a  little  remarkable,  that 
this  k  the  course  which  has  been  actually 
Mlowed  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Soath  Australia — the  examples  which  the 
hoa.  Member  for  Sheffield  particularly 
pofaited  out  to  us  for  imitation.  As  to  the 
United  States,  indeed,  I  think,  that  when 
the  bon.  Member  for  Sheffield  said,  that 
«e  ought  to  follow  their  footsteps,  and 
that  if  we  meant  to  pursue  the  same  wise 
policy  as  to  the  disposal  of  land,  we  must 
lake  the  system  as  a  whole,  and  not  at- 
tiaqit  to  adopt  it  only  in  part,  he  must 
aaitij  have  forgotten,  that  although  the 
aala  of  land  may  be  conducted  in  that 
repablic  in  a  manner  conformable  to  his 
views,  this  certainly  is  not  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  revenue 
tbos  obtained ;  on  the  contrary,  not  one 
ahilling  of  the  money  so  obtained  is  ap- 
plied in  assisting  emigration  from  the 
eaatern  States;  it  is  not  even  applied  to 
thoee  purposes  of  local  improvement, 
which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  legiti- 
nsale  modes  of  employing  it,  but  it  is,  on 
the  eoatrary,  almost  entirely  expended  as 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  revenue  in  carrying 
oa  the  pablic  service.  This  is  the  mode 
ef  appropriating  the  sums  received  from 
tba  sale  of  land  which  appears  even  to  me 
an  nnwiea  ana,  tbongh  I  an  not  prepared 
tn  path  to  tfaa  in       a]  with  him  the 
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practicaUy  trying  that  svstem  of  coloniza- 
tion which  it  is  the  object  of  the  boa. 
Member  to  recommend  to  us.  Its  ad- 
ministration is  principally  intrusted  to 
commissioners,  who  are  almost  all  gentle- 
men particularly  distinguished  for  their 
advocacy  of  this  system.  The  Secretary 
of  State  has  left  them  to  pursue  their  own 
course,  almost  free  from  any  interference 
on  his  part ;  and  yet  even  in  this  colony, 
so  founded  and  so  governed,  it  has  not 
been  found  practically  possible  to  adhere 
rigidly  to  that  mode  of  appropriating  the 
funds  derived  from  this  sale  of  land,  which 
the  hon.  Member  now  calls  upon  the 
House  to  declare  by  his  proposed  resolu- 
tion that  the  Legislature  ought  to  enforce 
generally  in  all  our  cdoniei  by  a  strict 
enactment.  I  confess  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Member  in  his  speech 
totally  omitted  all  reference  to  that  very 
remarkable  circumstance  to  which  I  now 
allude,  and  which  was  stated  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
namely,  that  the  Commissioners  of  South 
Australia  had  been  compelled  to  obtain 
the  authority  of  Parliament  for  diverting 
to  other  objects  a  part  of  those  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  land,  which  by  the 
original  act  were  made  exclusively  applic- 
able to  emigration.  It  is  true  some  ex- 
planation of  this  has  been  attempted,  but 
to  what  does  it  amount  ?  Why  simply  to 
this,  that  to  meet  the  necessary  expences 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony  it  was 
better  to  take  a  part  of  the  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  land,  than  to  borrow 
money  at  so  high  an  interest  as  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  credit  of  its  future  revenue. 
No  doubt  it  is  so,  and  it  is  on  that  acconnt 
I  say  Parliament  ought  not  to  lay  down  a 
strict  and  unvarying  rule  which  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  in  all  cases 
to  adhere  to  without  great  inconvenience, 
since  even  in  South  Australia  it  has  baea 
found,  that  an  application  of  a  part  of  the 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  land,  which 
the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  Member  would, 
under  no  circumstances,  permit,  afforded 
the  only  method  of  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  saddling  the  colony  with  the  burden  of 
a  loan  on  very  high  interest.  I  perceive 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  is  listening  to 
what  I  have  now  stated ;  if  I  am  wrong, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  revenue  hitherto  raised  in  the 
colony  from  any  source  but  the  sale  of 
land,  and  therefore  applicable,  according 
to   the  original  scheme,  to  its  ordinary 
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nt.  If  one  uniform  and  arbitrary  price 
old  be  affixed  to  all  land,  whatever 
'-  smmj  be  its  quality,  we  should  once  more 
^   ^nre  riie  to  all  those  complaints  and  dif- 

■  Jhmltiei  which  arose  under  the  system  of 

■  snots.  1  well  remember  how  impossible 
'  fi^waty  under  that  system,  to  give  satis- 
^'  JHBtioii  to  the  parties  to  whom  grants 
2  «ne  made;  each  man  thought  that  his 
:■  aiighboor's  allotment  was  better  than  his 
£  wrnn,  and  there  was  no  end  to  ihe  dissa- 
■:    litfaction  that  was  created,  and  to  the 

iplaints  and  applications  to  change 
t  piece  of  land  for  another,  which  were 
ilinually  pressed  upon  the  attention 
Wth  of  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  and 
•f  the  Secretary  of  State.  All  these  dif- 
ficulties have  now  been  effectually  got  rid 
•f  by  the  simple  expedient  of  public  sale 
and  free  competition,  but  they  would  all 
amin  recur,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ople  recommended  in  the  resolutions,  of 
uixing  one  uniform  and  fixed  price  to  all 
land,  whatever  might  be  its  natural  ad- 
vantages. In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to 
repeat,  that  the  resolutions  which  the 
hon.  Member  has  moved  are  not  called 
lor  by  any  practical  necessity,  and  that, 
in  their  present  shape,  they  are  liable  to 
•erious  objections.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
be  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  better  for 
the  success  of  that  policy  which  he  has 
advocated,  and  for  which  I  am  not  less 
aincerely  anxious  than  himself,  that  he 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place,  without  pressing 
his  motion  to  a  division,  which,  I  fear, 
would  not  look  very  well  in  our  votes 
to-morrow. 

Sir  R.  U,  Inglis  observed,  that  the  right 
hon.  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
had  talked  of  clothing  distant  parts  of  the 
world  with  the  laws,  habits,  and  institu- 
tions of  England,  and  had  forcibly  pointed 
out  many  of  the  ties  which  bound  together 
England  and  her  dependencies ;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  omitted  two, 
which,  in  his  estimation,  were  most  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
country,  because  they  were  the  only  per- 
manent bonds  which  could  unite  the  colo- 
nies with  the  mother  country.  Those  two 
bonds  were  the  language  and  the  religion  of 
Great  Britain,  wanting  which,  all  efforts  to 
preserve  the  union  would  be  unsuccessful. 
This  principle  was  applicable  not  only  to 
Aoitralia  and  the  West  Indies,  but  to 
eveiy  dependency  of  the  British  empire. 
It  wu.apfilicabfe  not  only,  to  those  parts 


where  the  language  of  the  mother  country 
was  the  language  of  the  first  colonists, 
but  to  those  regions  where  it  was  not,  but 
where  the  duty  of  inculcating  the  com- 
mon language  and  common  religion  had 
been  neglected.     lie  had   listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  bad  just  sat  down,  and  he  could 
not  but  regret  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
wholly  left    unnoticed    the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bridport  (Mr,  Warburton)   with   re« 
spect  to  the  grant  made  by  his  late  Ma- 
jesty George  the  4th  to  the  Duke  of  York 
—observations  which  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
had  heard  with  pain,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  comment 
by  those  who  were  officially  the  protectors 
of   the  rights  and  prerogatives   of   the 
Crown.    The  great  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  was  directed 
to  prove,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
was  to  be  superseded,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bridport  had  objected,  not  merely 
to  the  legitimate  influence,  but  the  lawful 
right  of  the  Crown  to  make  that  grant. 
Did  those  hon.  Members  forget  that  by 
law  the  Crown  was  entitled  to  make  the 
grant  which  it  made  to  the  late  Duke  of 
York  ?      That  question  had  been  decided, 
and  he  believed  not  a  doubt  existed  in  the 
mind  of  any  person,  in  or  out  of  the  legal 
profession,  that  the  Crown  had  a  perfect 
right  to  alienate  the  seignorial  rights  of 
the  mines  in  North  America.  If  that  were 
the  case,  no  Member  of  that  House  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  say,  unchecked,  that 
such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
would  justify  a  rebellion  in  the  colony. 
These  were  the  words  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bridport.      He  had  only  to  ob- 
serve, with  respect  to  general  coloniza- 
tion, that  it  had  been  brought  eloquently 
and  ably  before  the  House  and  before  the 
public  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  Sir  R.  Wilmot  Horton. 
No  question  with  respect  to  emigration  or 
to  colonization  could  be  discussed  without 
bringing  to  his  recollection  the  labours  of 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  than  whom  no 
one  had  bestowed  on  it  more  anxious  and 
unwearied  attention.    The  activity  of  his 
mind  was  only  equalled  by  the  warmth 
of  his  heart.     His  principle  was,  that  all 
colonization   ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  in  that  propo- 
sition he  agreed.     As  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  said  on   a  different  subject, 
that  "  this  country  could  engage  in  no 
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ANeation  to  tlie  connection  of  those  parts 
^Ipn  which  it  was  most  important  to  found 
rrHMtllements.  He  suggested  this  to  ihe 
r^jOmramment,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
\<iwaislon  had  been  carried  un,  without 
l^imf  party  feeling. 

*'}P«»Mr*  &  O'Brien  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 

'^^■id  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  ob- 

"^Jirining  lOyOOO  emigrants  to  send  to  Aus- 

^  rinlia.     He  could  only  say,  that  in  the 

^  iKitrict  of  Ireland  with  which  he  was  con- 

*  SMtedy  he  believed  that  there  would  be  no 

K  ilificiilty  in  annually  obtaining  that  num- 

^  itm  of  emigrants.    In  the  West  of  Ireland, 

^  4ki  paople  were  nearly  all  in  a  state  of 

r  VlartatioQ  for  want  of  employment,  and 

(    4h^  bad  no  means  of  emigrating. 

:-    ¥    Mr*  Darby  said,  that  as  much  emigra- 

tMNi  was  going  on  from  Sussex,  he  wished 

■lo  state  his  oQections  to  these  resolutions, 

Ja  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  be  fully 

••greed;  and  he  objected  to  the  resolution, 

Mcause  the  first  was  a  mere  truth,  and  the 

■ooond  declared  that  the  land  should  be 

Azed  at  an  uniform  price ;  and  how  was  it 

Eisible  that  this  could  be  a  fair  price  ? 
ther  the  good  land  would  be  sold  for 
too  little  money,  or  the  price  of  the  inferior 
land  would  be   too  high.    Again,  how 
eonld  they  determine  that  a  fixed  propor- 
tion should  go  for  passage  money  ?    But 
if  the  expense  were  fluctuating  expense 
for  the  survey  of  the  land,  how  could  they 
|Nit  by  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  money 
produced  by  the  sale  of  the  land  for  pas- 
saga  money  ?    Then,  again,  as  to  the  next 
veaolationy  it  was  declared  that,  **  in  order 
to  derive  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
from  this  method  of  colonization,  it  was 
flwential  that  the  permanence  of  the  sys- 
tern  should  be  secured  by  the  Legislature, 
and  that  its  administration  should  be  in« 
trusted  to  a  distinct  subordinate  branch  of 
the  colonial  department"    What  he  un- 
derstood the  hon.  Gentleman  to  wish  was, 
that  the  colonial  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  this  purpose  should  be  fixed, 
and  not  fluctuating ;  but  he  (Mr.  Darby) 
could  see  nothing  in  this  resolution  that 
wooM  make  this  part  of  the  ColoniaU 
oflEwe  fixed,  and  that  it  should  not  fluc- 
Ciate  as  well  as  any  other.    The  hon. 
Member   also  said,  that    this    principle 
^alMNild  extend  to  all  the  colonies  which 
suited  to  its  operation,"   but  who 
to  judge  of  the  colonies  to  which  its 
aiMMild  be  aaitable  ? 
v^Mf.i  WmdwuA  m  reply,  I  was  aware, 
ttiy  ttal^  i»  brimiiig  forward  the  motiooi 


which  has  occupied  so  much  of  your  time, 
one  of  the  difficulties,  with  which  I  should 
have  to  contend,  would  be  its  novelty, 
and  the  startling  nature  of  some  of  the 
propositions  contained  in  it,  to  which  few 
men  become  reconciled  without  a  deeper 
examination  of  the  subject  than  Members 
of  this  House  in  general  have  time  to 
enter  upon.     With  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Northumberland,  who  per- 
fectly understands    the   principles  upon 
which  the  new  system  of  colonization  rests, 
I  differ  principally  as  to  the  possibility  of 
carrying  it  out  without  the  aid  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  I  hold  to  be  indis- 
pensable.   The  noble  Lord,  indeed,  dis- 
putes the  necessity  of  loans;  but,  I  must 
i>eg  to  remind  him  that  loans  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  land-sales,  are  just  as  much  a  ■ 
part  of  the  theory  developed  in  the  works, 
upon  which  he  has  bestowed  so  high  and 
just  an  eulogium,  as  any  of  those  other 
parts,  which  he  himself  adopts.     My  right 
hon.  Friend,  the  Under-Secretary,  for  the 
Colonies,  has  gratified  me  much  by  not 
attempting  any  defence  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, which  I  denounced.     He  admits  its 
enormities,  but  says,  that  they  never  can 
return.     I  wish  I  could  think  so,  but  the 
passage,  which,  by  an  unfortunate  lapsus 
lingu4Sy  my  right  hon.  Friend  read  from 
the  despatch  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  provea 
that  Colonial  Governors  are  just  as  much 
inclined  as  ever  to  keep  a  control  over 
the    land    revenue,   *'  as   the  only    dis- 
posable   fund     upon    which    the   colo- 
nial   executive   can   draw   in  an  emer- 
gency."   Now  it  was  this  very  feeling  in 
Canada,  that  destroved  the  sinews  of  our 
strength  there,  and  led  to  the  very  abuses, 
which  my  right  hon.   Friend  has    con- 
demned;  and  unless  the  Colonial  Go- 
vernors are  limited  to  a  small,  fixed,  pro- 
portion of  the  land  revenue  in  their  casual 
demands,  and  compelled  to  employ  the 
remainder  in  emigration,  those  abuses  will 
be  repeated,  with  the  best  intentions  no 
doubt,  under  the  present  Government,  as 
under   all  those  that  have   preceded  it. 
This  is  the  principal  difference  between 
us.     With  regard  to  auction,  if  he  wish  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
money  from  land,  there  is  a  g^reat  deal  in 
what  he  has  alleged.     If  he  wish  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  proportion  between  land 
and   people  in  the  colony,  he  will  find 
auction  decidedly  inferior,  as  a  system,  to 
the  fixed  and  uniform  price.     In  what  he 
has  said,  respecting  South  Auaitraiia,  he 
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AmeodmeDts  to  be  printed,  and  to  be 
^farther  considered. 

■*-■ 
*'.tHxoH   Sheriff's  Expenses.]      Lord 

^Hilbame  rose  to  move  the  second  reading 
r^Abe  High  Sherifis'  Expenses  Bill.    This 
s  ^jaiMure  originated  in  a  report  of  a  Com- 
fclUlMee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1830, 
wigk  Uie  expenses  which  fell  on  the  High 
T  flhieriff.     He  need  not  point  out  to  their 
r  lordships,   that  the  office  of  high  sheriff 
r  i(M  one  of  great  importance ;  and  yet  this 
-  ^(PBca  of  high  ambition,  instead  of  being 
r  ivnrded  as  an  honour,  was  looked  on  as 
^burden,  and  every  person  tried  to  shuffle 
il,  off  bis  shoulders.    The  object  of  this 
ij3\  was  to  regulate  and  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the   high   sheriffs,  and  throw 
them  on   the  county-rates.     After  some 
discussions  and  two  divisions,  the  bill  had 
paised  the  other  House.     He  only  knew 
two    objections    that    had    been    started 
affaiDsl  this  measure;  one  was,  that  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  to  lower  the  character 
and  station  of  the  high  sheriff,  and  induce 
ipdividuals  of  lower  station  to  take  the 
office.     That  was  an  objection  far  more 
•pecious  than  true.     What  was  the    real 
fact?     Why,  that  individuals,  who,  from 
their  known  standing  in  the  country,  and 
from  their  landed  property,  were  nomi- 
nated to   the  office,  deterred  by  the  ex- 
penses, used  all  their  influence  to  avoid  it. 
The  other  objection  was,  that  the  expenses 
were  to  be  charged  on   the  county-rates. 
He  bad  all  his  life  been  as  unwilling  as 
any  one  could  be  to  throw  any  charge 
on  the  county-rates,  but  it  was  the  fair 
quarter  on  which  to  throw  the  expense ; 
and  when  they  looked  at  the  small  sum 
which  would  be  thrown  on  the  county- 
rates,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  office 
of  high  sheriff  would  be   reduced   from 
600/.  or  800/.  a-year  to  200/.  or  300/.,  he 
did  think,  that  that  was  the  proper  ground 
on  which  the  expense  should  be  placed. 
He  only  asked  their  Lordships  to  give  this 
bill  a  fair  consideration.     The  office  of 
high  sheriff  was  a  very  arduous  task  im- 
posed on  a  very  useful  class  of  society — 
namely,  the  country  gentlemen. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond^  in  pursuance 
of  the  notice  he  had  given,  begged  leave 
to  move,  that  "  the  bill  be  read  that  day 
six  months."  The  very  reason  for  which 
t^e  noble  lA)rd  thought  this  bill  ought  to 
mas  into  a  law,  was  the  very  reason  why 
M  iihe  Duke  of  Richmond)  thought  it 
pognt  aotr-becanse  the  bill  had  been  re- 


commended  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1830.     His  noble  Friend 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
at  that  time,  and  if  he  had  thought  this 
so  useful  a  measure,  why  had  he  not  intro- 
duced such  a  bill  at  that  time  ?    The  noble 
Lord  said,   that  the  high  sherifi^s  office 
was  an  office  of  high  honour.    He  admitted 
that,  and  the  high  sheriff  must  pay  for 
honour  like  everybody  else.     He  did  not 
want  the  expenses  on  the  high  sheriffs  to 
be  so  high  as  to  ruin  them.     The  noble 
Lord  said,  that  the   high    sheriffs  when 
appointed  used  great  interest  to  get  off,  and 
that  the  country  gentlemen  got  made  militia 
officers,  by  which  they  became  exempt  from 
serving  the  office.    There  was  very  great 
difficulty  to  get  off,  and  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  prevent  the  being  in  the  militia 
an  exemption  from  the  duty.     One  objec- 
tion he  had  to  the  bill  was  this,  that  the 
high  sheriff  was  to  be  paid  for  his  javelin 
men ;  that  he  was  to  appoint  not  more 
than   twenty-two  javelin    men   and   two 
trumpeters,  nor  less  than  ten  javelin  men 
and  one  trumpeter,  and  then  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  was  to  pay  for  them,  and  the 
justices  were  then  bound  to  pay  this  sum 
out  of  the  county-rates.     He  thought  it 
rather  a  new  principle,  that  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  was  to  go  into  what  expense  he 
thought  fit,  and  then  that  the  magistrates 
were  to  be  obliged  to  pay  for  it.     He 
wanted  to  know  why  the  high  sheriff  was 
not  to  pay  for  his  office,  the  same  as  every 
other  person?     If  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  if  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  if  the 
jurymen,  and  if  the  grand  jurymen  went 
great  distances  to  do  their  duty  to  their 
country,  and   did   that  duty  cheerfully, 
why  was  the  high  sheriff  to  be  relieved  ? 
It  amounted  to  no  more  than  this — that 
they  were  going  to  relieve  the  rich  man 
from   the   expense,    and   put  it   on    the 
county-rates.    Now,  who  paid  the  county- 
rates?     The  landholder,  the  farmer,  and 
the  labourer — ay,  the  labourer,  too,  for  he 
paid  his  quota,  and  they  were  going  to 
make   him   contribute    towards  this  ex- 
pense.    He  thought,  that  if  Gentlemen  in 
the  country  were  of  opinion  that  this  ex- 
pense ought  not  to  be  paid,  they  should 
be  straightforward  enough  to  come  for- 
ward and  say,  '*  We  cannot  afford  to  pay 
this  expense,  and  we  decline  to  do  so.*' 
His  Grace  concluded  with  moving  *'  that 
this  bill  be  read  this  day  six  months." 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  this  biU 
would  be  a  most  unpopular  measure,  be- 
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cause  it  would  increase  the  county-rates. 
The  duties  and  expense  of  the  office  of 
high  sheriff  were  only  borne  once,  whilst 
the  duties  of  jurymen  and  other  onerous 
duties  were  borne  frequently  by  other 
classes.  On  these  grounds  he  should  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  his  noble  Friend. 

The  Marquess  of  Lamdaione  thought  it 
would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  interfere 
in  the  appointment  of  sheriff  in  the  way 
that  was  proposed  by  this  bill,  and  as  it 
would  throw  the  burden  of  the  expense  on 
the  poor,  and  relieve  the  pocket  of  the 
rich  man,  or  of  him  who  ought  to  be  rich, 
he  thought  it  was  better  not  to  be  passed. 
It  was  true,  that  very  often  persons  ap- 
peared on  the  roll  who  ought  not  to  be 
placed  on  it,  and  persons  who  ought  to  be 
on  it  were  omitted.  There  ought  to  be 
g^reater  care  in  the  persons  chosen  for  the 
office.  Those  who  were  appointed  were 
repaid  for  the  expense  by  the  honour  of 
serving  the  old  constitutional  office  of  high 
sheriff,  which  he  should  be  sorry  to  see 
pass  into  disrepute,  and  which  was  an 
office  which  gave  a  gentleman  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duty. 
He  had  directed  a  bill  to  be  drawn  for  the 
purpoee  of  preventing  militia  officers  being 
relieved  from  serving  as  sheriffs,  unless 
they  were  on  active  service,  and  he  really 
did  not  think  the  present  bill  would  afford 
much  relief,  while  it  was  of  an  invidious 
character. 

Lord  Colbome  bad  been  convinced,  not 
that  the  bill  was  a  bad  one,  but  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  carrying  it.  The  noble 
Barl  said,  why  were  not  the  sheriffs  to  pay 
their  expenses  the  same  as  grand  jury- 
men ?  But  the  pinch  of  the  case  was  this, 
that  a  grand  juryman  paid  his  own  ex- 
penses, but  the  high  sheriff  was  called  on 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  other  people.  He 
begged  leave  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

Affairs  of  Malta.]  The  Earl  of 
JR^poii  was  glad  that  he  had  at  len^h  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
their  Lordthips  to  some  matters  connected 
with  Malta,  which  appeared  to  him  of  con- 
siderable  importance.  He  regretted  con- 
siderably, that  some  circumstances  had 
occnrrea  beyond  his  control,  which  had 
prevented  hit  bringing  this  matter  under 
their  lordships'  consideration  at  the  time 
he  had  selected  for  the  purpose ;  and  he 
should  have  been  very  unwilling  indeed 


to  press  this  matter  on  their  lordship^ 
notice  if  he  did  not  feel  that  it  related  to 
matters  which  had  aflfected  individuals 
most  severely,  which  had  inflicted  on  tbem 
great  hardships,  great  injustice,  and  great 
wrong,  and  if  it  did  not  involve  prio€i(rfe8 
which  he  thought  were  of  great  conse- 
quence as  regarded  the  constitutional 
relations  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiij 
and  the  executive  Government.  He  had 
also  to  state,  as  another  reason  why  lie  Ml 
himself  bound  to  proceed  with  this  motioiip ' 
that  there  were  matters  connected  with 
this  subject  which  personally  afiected  him* 
self;  and  although  the  noble  Mnrquesa 
(the  Marquess  of  Nonnanby),  when  be 
(the  Earl  of  Ripon)  had  given  notice  of 
this  motion,  had  been  pleased  to  eharisc* 
terise  it  as  **  an  injudicious  motion,'*  he 
nevertheless  felt  that  he  should  not  be' 
doing  justice  to  the  individuals  to  whoae 
cases  he  referred,  if  he  did  not  bring  it 
before  their  lordships.  In  what  respect  It' 
was  injudicious  he  certamly  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  No  doubt  it  might  be 
thought  injudicious  in  him  to  suspect  the- 
infallibility  of  the  Maltese  commissioners^ 
and  the  propriety  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  had  treated  persons  of  very  great 
consequence.  It  might  be  very  presump- 
tuous in  him  to  question  the  infislhbility  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Colonial-office,  or  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  way  in 
which  they  had  dealt  with  those  persons ; 
if  so,  he  was  very  sorry  for  it.  But  he 
trusted  he  should  be  able  to  show  to  their 
lordships,  that  there  were  just  grounds  of 
complaint  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  commissioners  and  of  the  colonlaU 
office  on  this  subject.  The  matters  whieh' 
he  had  to  lay  before  their  lordships  related 
to  the  removal  from  office  of  three  indivP 
duals — the  chief  justice,  the  Attorney* 
General,  and  the  collector  of  land  leve^ 
nues.  His  object  was  to  obtain  certain 
information  with  respect  to  these  cases,  h 
order  that  their  lordships  might  see  who- 
ther  justice  had  been  dealt  out.  Those 
Gentlemen  had  held  situations  in  Malta 
for  different  periods ;  the  chief  justice  fef 
twelve  years  and  a  half,  the  Attorney* 
General  for  seven  years,  and  the  eolleelor 
of  land  revenues  for  something  more  than 
five  years.  They  were  every  one  of  theaa 
cashiered  without  ever  having  beenhttrd} 
no  questions  were  asked  of  them ;  no  ex- 
aminations were  gone  into  at  which  they 
were  present,  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  their  duties  or  the  mtoner  in  which 
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^iMy  performed  them,  with  respect  to  the 
iMBifiiMt,  or  the  consequeDces  of  so  depri?ing 
mSMiD  of  their  situations ;  all  that  was  done 
■■^fMiout  asking  them  any  one  Question,  or 
^Amin|^  them  any  one  opportunity  of  Tin- 
■3||Mtiiig  their  conduct,  and  showing  that 
opinion  of  the  commissioners  was 
They  neter  knew,  and  they  did 
know  at  that  moment,  who  was  ex- 
AIJMBed  with  respect  to  their  conduct; 
tpay  did  not  know  whether  anybody  was 
CTOOiined;  nothing  had  been  communi* 
Cljlafl  to  them  of  what  anybody  had  said 
WfllMni.  They  had  never  been  toM  whe- 
the  eridence  given  against  them  was 
by  some  rival,  by  a  personal  enemy, 
or  bv  a  subordinate  in  an  office ;  and  they 
Inight,  lor  aught  ihey  knew,  be  the  victims 
of  peraoDS  stating  things  behind  their  backs 
vUch  they  had  never  appeared  in  open 
doy  to  confirm.  The  resolutions  taken 
,  by  the  commissioners  to  recommend  the 
^  removal  of  those  Gentlemen  had  been  sent 
^  home  without  any  communication  being 
^  gi««n  to  the  parties  concerned,  that  such 
y,  a  Mcommendation  had  been  given,  and 
they  fPere,  therefore,  depriv^  of  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  any  impression  to 
be  made  on  the  noble  Lord's  mind  by  any 
protest  against  that  resolution.  He 
thought  that  was  a  course  of  proceeding 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  justice, 
a  course  never  adopted  towards  any  per- 
•oos  with  respect  to  whose  offices  com- 
mifsioners  had  heretofore  been  appointed 
to  inquire.  If,  indeed,  the  duties  of  these 
commisaionert  had  been  to  make  inquiry 
raapecting  reports,  abstract  principles,  ana 
diiittanti  views  of  society,  it  might  be 
thought  unnecessary  to  go  into  inquiries. 
Bat  when  the  result  of  that  investigation 
was  to  aflPect  the  present  interests,  the 
individual  characters,  and  the  personal 
feeling  of  individuals,  he  did  say,  that  those 
individuals  had  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
woald  themselves  have  been  examined, 
and  have  been  furnished  with  an  oppor- 
taoity  of  showing  that  they  were  not  to  be 
deprived  of  their  situations,  and  have  their 
proepecta  in  life  blasted,  and  have,  as  had 
been  the  case  in  one  instance,  positive  rain 
inflicted  on  them,  without  having  the  op- 
pertanity  of  showing  how  unjnst  such  a 
raaioval  would  be.  He  most  confess,  that 
ha  wae  astonished  that  his  noUe  Friend 
Wajaalf  wae  doc  struck  with  the  unfairness 
oMtfacoMte  balbre  he  came  to  a  decision 
o»  <ia  li*iect,  and  advised  the  Crown  to 
ajttpi.iliii.wc— Mudation,  .  He  wonder- 


ed  that  his  noble  Friend  did  not  think  it 
would  have  been  just  to  ask  those  Gentle- 
men whether  they  had  anything  to  say  in 
their  own  defence.  But  he  had  not  done 
that ;  he  had  adoped  the  recommendation 
of  the  commissioners,  and  had  cashiered 
those  Gentlemen,  and  although  the  com- 
missioners did  recommend  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner  that  they  should  not 
be  removed  without  having  a  fair  remuner- 
ation and  superannuation,  his  noble  Friend, 
in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  had  removed 
them  without  either  remuneration  or 
superannuation.  This  recommendation 
was  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  earlier  re- 
ports, which  laid  down  this  general  prin- 
ciple—** That  it  has  been  the  usage  in  the 
colonial  service  to  give  compensation  to 
persons  whose  offices  have  been  abolished;'* 
and  they  went  on  to  say,  "  unless  a  pro- 
vision of  that  kind  were  made  for  such 
persons,  we  ourselves  should  be  unwilling 
to  recommend  reductions  which  would 
cause  so  much  suffering  to  individuals, 
and  her  Majesty's  Government  would  per- 
haps be  unwilling  to  adopt  such  recom* 
mendation."  His  noble  Friend  did  par- 
tially adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners :  he  transmitted  the  casea 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  he 
no  doubt  sincerely  recommended  to  the 
Treasury  to  consider  the  situations  oC 
these  Gentlemen  favourably ;  but  hia 
noble  Friend  ought  to  have  reflected,  for 
he  knew  very  well  that  the  Treasury  were 
governed  by  strict  and  inflexible  rules — 
his  noble  Friend  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that  there  was  a  robur  et  tet  triplex 
round  the  bosoms  of  those  occupants  of 
Downing-street  which  it  was  diffieolt  to 
soften,  or,  softening,  to  bend.  But,  ho 
must  say,  he  did  wonder  why  his  nobia 
Friend  did  not  at  once  say  openly  and 
fairly  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  **  If 
you  do  not  give  these  men  compensation^ 
I  shall  postpone  acting  upon  the  reeom- 
mendations  of  the  Commissioners."  This 
would  have  been  fahr  to  the  public,  and 
fair  to  the  parties.  But  this  course  hh 
noble  Friend  did  not  follow.  He  thought 
he  had  now  shown  that  great  harshness 
had  been  practised  towards  the  gentlemen 
in  question.  They  had  been  deprived  of 
their  offices  without  any  previous  intima- 
tion of  such  an  intention  being  entertained, 
and  without  anything  like  an  opportunity 
of  stating  their  own  view  of  their  case  by 
way  of  explanation  or  defence.  This  was 
bad  enough,  but  the  harshness  of  which  he 
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Mtlres  responsible  for  that  part  of  the 
fltoort  which  respected  the  Chief  Justice- 
ihip.  To  this  he  would  now  ask  their 
I^ordships'  attention,  although  it  was  the 
Vftine  part  to  which  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  calling  attention  formerly ;  for 
mt  that  time  he  did  not  know,  or  at  least 
Itod  not  adverted  to,  the  remarkable  cir- 
CQinstances  which  attended  the  making  of 
this  report.  This  is  what  the  report  says, 
alter  stating  that  an  objection  might  be 
made  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  an 
Bnglith  lawyer,  in  an  official  measure,  is  a 
■•eful  restraint  upon  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  island,  and  imbues  its  legis- 
^  ktton  and  administration  with  the  free 
spirit  of  British  institutions :  — 

''This  objection  to  the  measure  is  refuted 
hj  experience ;  for  though,  during  some  years, 
the  <mief  legal  offices  have  been  filled  by 
Bugtish  lawyers,  the  island  was  not  governed, 
btfora  the  accession  of  the  present  governor, 
with  the  requisite  regard  to  the  reasonable 
wishes  of  the  people." 

Now  he  wished  to  know,  upon  what 
grounds  the  commissioners  stated,  that  till 
lately  due  attention  had  not  been  paid  to 
the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  Maltese  ?  Had 
they  inquired  into  the  subject  before  they 
made  the  report  ?  He  had  been  a  col- 
league of  his  noble  Friend,  and  though  he 
was  not  called  upon  to  defend  other  Go- 
vernments, yet  he  was  tiound  to  defend 
himself,  and  he  must  say,  he  would  like 
to  know  what  his  noble  Friend  had  ever 
found  in  his  administration  of  the  aflfdirs 
of  Malta  which  showed  that  he  had  not 
paid  every  requisite  attention  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  island.  He  protested 
against  the  statement  as  coniing  from 
these  commissioners  ;  he  protested  against 
it  as  coming  from  his  noble  Friend,  who 
must  haTe  had  proper  knowledge  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case  ;  but  most  of  all  he 
protested  against  it  as  coming  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  ? 
For  what  could  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  know  about  it  ?  It  was  impossible 
that  he  should  have  investigated  the  mat- 
ter. He  must  say,  therefore,  that  he  was 
surprised  and  sorry  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  should  have  sanctioned  such 
a  statement,  and  he  defied  him  to  prove 
it  The  report  went  on,  with  its  own  sin- 
gular complacency,  to  contrast  the  results 
of  the  mode  of  administering  the  Govern- 
ment of  Malta  which  had  been  pursued 
under  former  governors,  with  the  contrary 
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effects  which  would    have  followed   bad 
what  they  themselves  now  suggested  been 
adopted  formerly,  and,  among  other  things 
in  which  they  contrasted  themselves  with 
other  persons,  was  mentioned  that  cele- 
brated law  of  libel  which  his  noble  Friend 
was  so  good  as  to  introduce  into  the  island. 
Now,  be  had  looked  into  that  law,  and 
he  did  believe,  that  if  he  had  his  noble 
Friend  and  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
and  the  two  commissioners  in  the  island 
of  Malta,  he  could  convict  them  all  of  a 
libel  under  their  own  law,  provided  only, 
that  he  possessed  the  ingenuity  of  a  petti- 
fogging Maltese  lawyer,  and  shut  them  np 
in  prison.  Telling  these  loose  stories  by  the 
commissioners  was  not  the  way  in  which 
public  business  ought  to  be  done.     But 
the  commissioners  recommended  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Chief  Justiceship  on  the  ground 
that  the  office  was  useless,  that  it  was  yerj 
exorbitantly  paid,  while  there  was  but  little 
to  do ;  and  they  went  further,  and  actually 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  it  was  a 
sort  of  robbery  of  the  Maltese  bar  that  one 
Elnglish  judge  should  be  allowed  on  the 
bench.    This  proposition  he  held  it  quite 
impossible   to   maintain.     But  he  would 
not  have  the  bench  exclusively  filled  by 
English  judges;  nor  was  it  so  in  fact; 
there  always  were  several  Maltese  judges. 
It  was  true,  that  by  excluding  English 
judges  you  might  succeed  in  confining  the 
governor  to  make  his  selection  of  each 
judge  from  the  small  Maltese  bar;  but  it 
was  obvious  that,  limited  as  the  business 
of  such  an  island  must  be,  its  bar  must 
be   too  confined  a  body  to  select  judges 
from    at    all  times.      They    would    be* 
come    committed  to,  and    engaged    in, 
the   petty   party    politics   of  the  place, 
and  there  might  be  imagined  many  cir- 
cumstances  and  situations  of  affairs  in 
which,   with   such   a  taint  upon  him,  a 
judge  so  chosen  would  be  most  unfit  to 
administer  justice.     It  was,  therefore,  pre- 
posterous to  say,  that  no  judge  should  be 
chosen  except  from  the  Maltese  bar.     In 
another  point  of  view,  this  would  appear 
clearly.     From  the  moment  that  Malta 
was  first  assigned  to  us  by  the  peace  of 
Paris    to  the  present    time  the    efforts 
of  this  Gorernment  were  directed  to  im- 
prove the  law  of  the  place — that  law  which 
was  then  by  far  the  most  barbarous  that 
he  was  acquainted  with — and  to  infuse 
into  it  the  just  principles  of  the  Brituih 
jurisprudence.      Incorporated,    therefore, 
I  as  the  existing  law  of  Malta  was  with  oar 
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tyttero,  how  could  the  coromiitioDert  ei- 
pcct  that  we  should  be  able  to  administer 
it  tatiifactorily  without  hating  an  English 
lawyer  on  the  bench?  There  were  many 
others  besides  Maltese  who  frequented 
•r  inhabited  the  islaod,  and  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  There  were 
crews  of  British  vessels,  there  were  traders 
and  merchanti,  and  visitors  for  pleasure, 
and  great  numbers  of  English  of  all  de- 
icripttona,  and  he  was  convinced  that  they 
would  find  the  adoption  of  this  principle 
of  doing  without  an  English  judge  would 
be  odious  and  impracticable,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  extraordinary  that  any  one 
ahould  think  otherwise.  But,  whatever 
might  be  the  value  of  his  opinion,  there 
was  one  to  whom  this  alteration  did  not 
occur,  and  he  thought  that  his  opinion 
was  worthy  of  attention— he  meant  the 
late  judge.  Sir  John  Richardson.  He  was 
a  man  of  high  honour  and  unimpeachable 
integrity,  and  it  having  happened  to  him 
to  take  a  voyage  to  Malta  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  the  Government  asked  him 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the 
4aw  there.  He  did  this  for  the  space  of 
two  years,  and  made  several  valuable  re- 
ports, all  of  which  shewed,  that  he  had 
well  considered  the  object  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  English  law,  and  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  Maltese  law  ;  but  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  Sir  John  Richardson  to  suggest 
that  there  should  be  no  English  judge. 
The  commissioners  had  done  this  ;  but  he 
thought  Sir  J.  Richardson  the  better  au. 
tbority.  But  it  seemed  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship was  held  by  these  Gentlemen  to  be 
useless.  He  wondered  on  whose  evidence 
•this  was  said.  He  was  curious  to  know 
who  was  the  wise  man  in  Malta  who  gave 
the  hint  to  the  commissioners.  They  did 
•not,  he  supposed,  ask  the  opinion  of  Sir 
-John  Stoddart  himself.  Such  an  altera- 
tion ought  not,  however,  to  have  been 
made  without  calling  upon  the  individual 
10  state  what  he  could  on  his  own  behalf. 
Was  there  nothing  in  his  having  been 
Chief  Justice  twelve  years  and  a  half,  that 
made  it  likely  he  should  be  well  qualified 
to  give  evidence  on  the  state  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ?  Nobody  doubted 
that  learned  judge*s  honour,  nobody 
doubted  his  integrity,  and  therefore  he 
ahould  have  thought  it  proper  that  the 
commissioners  should  have  consulted  him. 
But  there  was  another  who  had  taken 
much  interest  in  1830,  in  conjunction 
with  the  authoritiet  of  Malta,  in  intfo- 
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ducing  an  amelioniiioa  into  the  cirilcode, 
and  the  terms  in   which  this  penoo,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  conveyed  his  aenie  of 
the  merits  of  Sir  J.  Stoddart  werehigbij 
laudatory  of  the  clearness  and  ability  viti 
which  the  subject  of  legal  reform  had  bm 
brought  before  him  by  Sir  J.  Stoddm. 
He  alluded  to  the  opinion  which  he  had 
formed  as  Secretary  of   State,  of  Sir  J. 
Stoddart's  merits,  and  he  did  not  expcet 
to  hear  that  he  was  deceived.     If  thA 
opinion  was  correct,  then    he    said  tka 
Sir  J.  Stoddart  ought  to  have  been  cos- 
suited,  for  then  Sir  J.  Stoddart  posseiied 
above   all    men    the    very    qualificalioM 
which  would  have  enabled  Itim  to  reads 
valuable  assistance.     But  his  advice  tbcf 
never  condescended  to  ask,  and  whoem 
read  that  report  would  be  struck  with  thi 
cold,  harsh,  manner  in  which    the  torn- 
missioners  spoke  of  Sir  J.  Stoddart,  u  u 
incubus  upon  the  exhausted  revenoes  sf 
Malta,  as  an  usurper  of  the  rights  of  tks 
Maltese  bar,  and  as  one  who  ought  notts 
be  allowed  to  retain  his  situation.    Hut 
was  not  the  way  in  which  public  servaoU 
ought  to  be  treated,  if  they  wished  the 
public  service  to  be  well  done.     On  the 
10th  of  November,  1838,  his  noble  Friend 
said,  that  he  wished  that  Sir  J.  Stoddart 
should  be  informed  that  from  the  3 1st  of 
December   following,  his  office  of  Chief 
Justice  should  cease  and  determine,  and 
this  was  the  first  intimation  that  be  r^ 
ceived  of  his  removal.     Yes,  the  6rst  ioti- 
roation  he  had  was  to  the  efiTect  that  ia 
six  weeks  from  that  time  he  was  to  padt 
up  his  goods  and  be  off,  bag  and  baggage, 
as  though  he  were  a  person  from  whom 
the   Maltese  ought  to  thank  God   they 
were  relieved.     He  thought  this  was  very 
sharp  practice.     His  noble  Friend  oppo- 
site seemed  to  have  been  petrified  by  the 
coldness  of  the  commissioners,  for  all  the 
explanation  that  he  deigned  to  make  to  Sir 
J.  Stoddart  was  in  a  dry  notice,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Government  to  aboliah  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1839,  had  been  arrived  at  aolely 
on  considerations  of  general  policy.     This 
was  all  that  his    noble   Friend   opposite 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  say  to  the 
Gentleman  who  was  thus  harshly  and  un- 
expectedly deprived   of  his   office;   this 
was  all  the  attempt  that  had  been  made 
to  soothe  his  wounded  feelings  under  so 
heavy  a  blow.    Perhaps,  his  noble  Friend 
was  not  acquainted  with  those   lines  of 
Spenser : — 
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I  **  Ah !  little  know*st  thou  that  hast  not  been 

[tried 
What  hell  it  is  in  sighing  long  to  bide, 
■    To  pass  long  days  that  might  be  better 

[spent. 
To  waste  long  nights  in  hopeless  discontent; 
To  speed  to-day  to  be  put  back  to-morrow, 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  in  fear  and 

[sorrow  ; 
To  fret  thy  soul   with  crosses  and  with 

[cares, 
To  eat  thy  heart  with  comfortless  despairs; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to 

[run, 
!      To  ask,  to  gWe,  to  want,  to  be  undone." 

*^  He  would  now  call  their  lordships* 
fiUentioo  to  the  abolition  of  an  office 
which  he  had  himself  created — that  of 
Attorney-general.  Fie  had  incurred  some 
blame  for  calling  this  office  into  existence. 
The  commissioners  asserted  that  it  was  a 
biDecure,  but  that  he  confidently  denied. 
He  denied  it  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney-general  himself,  and  he  said  that 
they  were  bound  to  listen  to  the  Attorney- 
general's  authority,  because  the  commis- 
sioners had  never  asked  him  a  single  viva 
voce  question  with  respect  to  his  office. 
They  had  not  even  thought  of  consulting 
the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  functionaries  of  the 
colony.  In  August,  1837,  the  gentleman 
who  filled  the  office  of  Attorney-general 
having  suffered  materially  in  his  health 
from  the  climate,  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  came  to  England.  About  the 
end  of  January,  183B,  he  reported  him- 
self as  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to 
return  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  His 
noble  friend  opposite,  however,  desired 
this  Gentleman  not  to  go  back,  because  it 
was  probable  that  the  commissioners 
would  recommend  the  extinction  of  his 
office,  and  thus,  because  he  was  about  to 
be  deprived  of  his  office,  the  Attorney- 
general  was  ordered  by  his  noble  Friend 
to  stay  in  England,  and  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  communicating  his  know- 
ledge to  those  who  were  to  deprive  him  of 
it.  But  this  command  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land bore  very  hard  upon  the  Gentleman 
for  another  reason — that  during  the  time 
of  his  stay  here  he  would  receive  only  half 
of  his  salary  400/.  instead  of  800/.  At 
last  permission  was  given  to  this  Gentle- 
man to  go  back,  and  he  sailed  in  the 
mon(h  of  April ;  the  vessel  which  carried 
him  to  Malta  leaving  Portsmouth  about 
the  same  day  on  which  the  vessel  sailed 
from  Malta  that  conveyed  to  bis  noble 


Friend  the  recommendation  to  abolish  the 
office  in  question.  The  first  news  that 
greeted  the  Attorney -general  on  his  arri- 
val in  Malta  was,  that  the  commissioners 
had  written  home  to  recommend  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  office,  and  there  he  was 
left,  wounded  in  his  personal  feelings,  in- 
jured in  his  character,  and  with  his  pro- 
fessional prospects  blasted.  He  knew 
there  was  not  a  respectable  man  in  the 
island  who,  if  called  to  their  Lordships' 
bar,  would  not  say,  that  this  was  the  case. 
He  had  been  induced  to  create  this  office 
from  the  representations  of  Sir  Frederick 
Ponsonby,  who  stated,  that  he  was  con- 
stantly placed  in  the  most  difficult  situa- 
tions from  the  want  of  an  English  legal 
adviser,  and  declared  that  if  such  an 
officer  were  not  sent  out,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  in  a  satisfactory  way.  It 
would  have  been  unseemly  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  should  have  discharged  the 
duties  of  giving  legal  advice  upon  points 
which  might  afterwards  come  before  him 
in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  he  (the  Earl 
of  Ripon)  had,  therefore,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  appoint  an  Attorney-general. 
Had  this  office  been  a  sinecure,  he  might 
have  bestowed  it  upon  some  one  person 
out  of  many  who  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  him,  and  no  blame 
for  so  doing  could  have  been  imputed  ; 
but  knowing  the  importance  of  the  officOt 
he  had,  instead  of  gratifying  any  personal 
wishes  of  his  own,  applied  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  opposite,  who  held  the 
great  seal,  and  begged  him  to  recommend 
a  man  well  qualified  to  fill  it.  That  was 
a  pretty  good  proof  that  he  did  not  think 
the  office  a  sinecure,  and  the  person  re- 
commended by  his  noble  Friend  was  one 
whom  he  did  not  know,  and  had  never 
seen.  Nobody  had  ever  said,  that  that 
Gentleman  was  incompetent  to  do  the  du« 
ties  of  the  office,  or  that  he  did  not  dts* 
charge  them  faithfully ;  but  he  was  con- 
demned without  a  hearing,  on  the  bare 
assertion  of  the  commissioners,  that  the 
office  he  filled  was  a  sinecure.  On 
returning  to  Malta,  and  learning  that 
they  had  recommended  its  abolition, 
this  Gentleman  was  kept,  as  it  were 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
for  some  months,  uncertain  what  the 
decision  of  the  Governmeut  at  home 
would  be.  At  last  he  came  to  England 
in.  August  to  learn  what  that  decision  was. 
Ministers  had  not  yet  made  up  their 
2H2 
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mindty  but  at  last,  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber,  he  receifed  a  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  containing 
the  warrant  for  his  execution,  as  it  might 
be  termed,  which  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect  on  the  31st  of  the  month.  The 
grounds  of  the  decision  were  never  com- 
municated to  that  gentleman,  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  enter  on  any  defence 
at  the  Treasury.  At  last  Ministers  took 
his  case  into  consideration,  and  acquainted 
him  that  on  re?iewing  the  nature  of  the 
office,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
case,  they  had  come  to  a  resolution  of 
granting  him  300/.  So  there  was  a  man 
who  had  abandoned  his  professional  pros- 
pects here  to  accept  an  office  which  he 
had  held  for  seven  years,  without  a  sus- 
picion that  he  was  to  be  cashiered,  who 
was  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  rewarded 
for  loss  of  reputation,  and  injury  to  his 
feelings,  for  he  had  suffered  all  these,  by 
a  sum  of  300/.  It  was  difficult  even  to 
discover  from  the  letter  that  the  sum  was 
to  be  300/.,  and  he  would  recommend  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  if  they  wished  their 
meaning  to  be  clearly  known  in  any  future 
case  that  might  occur,  to  write  English. 
He  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  case  of 
the  island  collector.  He  had  appointed  a 
gentleman  to  that  office  in  1832.  He 
knew  that  it  was  not  an  office  that  would 
require  great  labour,  but  he  knew  that  it 
would  require  good  sense,  honour,  inte- 
grity, Brmness,  and  resolution,  and  those 
qualities  the  gentleman  whom  ho  had  ap- 
pointed possessed.  The  commissioners 
who  sremcd  to  have  taken  as  their  rule  of 
guidance  a  crotchctty  notion  that  no 
Englishman  ought  ever  to  be  employed  in 
the  colony,  recommended  his  removal, 
and,  accordingly,  this  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Cumberland,  was  removed.  The 
loss  of  his  office,  for  which  he  was  not 
prepared  by  any  intimation  of  the  inten- 
tion to  remove  him,  went  far  to  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but  he 
was  in  some  degree  consoled  by  being 
told  that  he  would  have  an  excellent 
retiring  allowance.  What,  then,  was  his 
consternation,  when  ho  learned  that  the 
decision  of  the  Treasury  was  that  he 
should  be  paid  in  full  the  paltry  sum 
of  250/.,  which  was  to  be  considered  a 
superannuation  allowance.  The  sum  was 
expended  in  removing  his  family  of  five 
or  six  children  to  England,  and  this 
gentleman  was  reduced  to  depend  for 
•ubsisience  on  the  assistanda  or  his  ptf* 


sonal  friends.    The    eeotlenan   fek  b 
case  to  be  so  hard,  that  he    reprettntal 
it  to  the   Secretary  of   State,  and  froa 
the  manner    in  which    he  was   receiid, 
he  was  induced  to  hope  that  that  aobk 
Lord  would  intereat    himself  in   it,  ud 
procure    him    a    permanent     allowaso. 
Months  elapsed  without  any  thing  bai| 
done,  aiKl  at  last,  in  November  last,  Mr. 
Cumberland  was  told  that  the  papenn- 
lating  to  his  case  had    been  lost  at  the 
Treasury,  which  had  occasioned  the  d^- 
lay.     December   and    January  puscd  ii 
the  same  way,  and  at  last,  in  Febroaiv, 
his  noble  Friend   opposite    was    hiaMn 
cashiered,  and  he   (the    Earl  of  Ripq^ 
believed  without  being  examined.   Som 
dirty  anonymous  scribbler  bad  inainaalri 
that  he  had  a  personal  motive  in  briD|^ 
ing  this  case  forward  ;    he    had  no  p» 
sonal  motive  but  an  honest  desire  to  ni 
justice  done ;  at  the  same  time  be  woaU 
not  conceal  from  their  Lordships  that  Mr. 
Cumberland  was  a  connexion  of  his.    fib 
recommended  that  gentleman  to  maksu 
application  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ei« 
chequer,  and  Mr.  Cumberland  accordiagij 
addressed  a  letter  to  that  right  hoo.  Geih 
tleman,  which  he  would  take  the  libefty 
of  reading  to  their  Lordships  :— « 

^  I  entreat  your  personal  consideration  of 
my  unhappy  case,  which  has  been  before  thi 
Treasury  for  many  months,  whither  it  had  beta 
transmitted  by  the  late  Secretaiy  of  Stale  ftr 
the  Colonies,  Lord  Glenelg.  I  held  a  respoo* 
sible  situation  under  the  Government  of  Mal^ 
to  which  I  was  appointed  by  Lord  Ripoo  la 
1833;  and  having  for  then  five  yeais  dlF 
charged  the  duties  of  the  office,  was  depiisl 
of  it  last  year  upon  the  recomnendatMS  ef 
the  Maltese  Commissioners,  not  upon  wtvnk 
affecting  my  character  and  conduct^  but  ia 
order  to  give  immediate  effect  to  the  genenl 
principle  laid  down  by  the  commissioners  of 
emplojring  native  Maltese,  and  not  Engiiwi 
men,  m  offices  such  as  that  which  had  ~ 
intrusted  me.  The  conmisaioneny  I 
accompanied  their  suggestion  of  ny 
by  recommending  Ihai  I  shoald  have^as 
adequate  superannuation*  All^  howtvet» 
has  been  granted  to  me  wu  a  sam  of 
once  for  all,  the  whole  of  which  was  ahi 
in  the  inevitable  and  ruinous  expense  ef  i 
ing  myself  and  family  to  England.  I  aa  1S# 
left  with  a  w*^"  ^nd  sii  young  difldv^  i**** 
destitute,  w»*  »  »»•  i--%i««  »r  «» 
ing  me  in  '^ 
(and  as  a  gv 
pain  I  feel  /- 
connexions;  »«»..  ui. 
not  last,  and  u'^'^n  wm 
rely.  I  apnea  »•-«»' 
M  well  u  jH«ii^ 
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enough  to  look  into  the  circamstances  of  the 
,CB86  yourself  and,  above  all^  if  you  would 
pennit  me  to  give  you  any  personal  explana- 
tion upon  the  subject,  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  feel  that  my  case  is  one  of  hardship,  if  not 
of  cruelty,  as  singular  as  it  is  undeserved.  I 
§h\  that  I  have  very  imperfectly  stated  my 
CMe ;  but  I  could  not  say  more  without  in* 
(nidiog  too  long  upon  yoar  time.  At  all 
•ff nts,  I  implore  you  to  obtain  for  me  some 
decision,  even  if  it  be  adverse." 

Such   was   the   affecting    language  in 
which  this  gentleman  stated  his  case.   He 
night  inform  their  Lordships  that  Mr. 
Cvmberland  vas  the    grandsoo  of    the 
gentleman  of  that  name  dittinguithed  in 
the  literary  world,  but  whose  laboars  had 
not  enabled  him  to  leave  hia  children  in* 
dependent.      Mr.  Cumberland    bad  en- 
tered the  army  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
he  had  for  a  short  time  the  honour  of 
being  aide-de-camp  to  the  illustrious  duke 
near  him.     Mr.  Cumberland  had  the  ho- 
nour of  standing  by  that  great  man's  side 
at  the  assault  of  Badajoz,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  achievements  which  bad  crowned 
his  immortal  career.   Although  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  quit  that  arduous  situation, 
be  bad  returned  to  his  regimental  duties 
at    the  very  earliest  moment    that    his 
health  permitted.    At  the  siege  of  Ba- 
yonne  he  had  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself,  not  certainly  in  a  way  to 
be   very  conspicuously  noticed  ;   but  he 
had  behaved  most  gallantly  when  in  com- 
mand of  a  picket  of  guards,  who  opposed 
the  first  resistance  to  a  sortie  made  from 
Bayonne,  at  a  time  when  a  detachment  of 
British  troops  under  General  Stopford  was 
exposed  to  great  danger  in  consequence  of 
a  failure  to  carry  a  bridee.  Such  bad  been 
the  conduct  of  this  gentkmao,  who  was  re- 
duced to  poverty  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners.    Another  misfor- 
tune had  also  fallen  upon  him,  which  was 
not  unfreqaently  contingent  on  such  cir. 
cnmstances:  he  had  had  born  to  him,  as 
nearly  as  fast  as  poasiblet  six  children. 
Well,  Mr.  Cumberland  retumtd  to  Eng- 
land— he  sought  to  obtain  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheqaer  a  peraooal  inter- 
view.   That  intervievr  was  not,  howovar, 
accorded  to  him.    The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  unwilling  to  be  hs 
with  the  case— nay  more,  somatl  i 

other  occurred  which  ~vr-*-^  *^'  i  :i 

odior  of  the  Exchequer      ra 
aa  answer  to  Mr.  (  i  ■  i 

tioa.    The  Cha  m  v»  ^ 

didihowafar,  ma 


land;  for  after  a  lapse  of  some  time,  the 
Treasury  thought  that  the  case  was  a  bard 
one,  and  gave  Mr.  Cumberland,  as  a  su- 
perannuation, 100/.     They  admitted,  that 
the  sum  of  250/.  was  useless  as  a  super- 
annuation, it  having  been  absorbed  in  the 
expenses  of  bringing  his  family  home ;  so 
that  for  these  five  years  of  public  service, 
having  been  dismissed  not  for  any  mis- 
conduct, not  at  his  own  request,  not  upon 
any  charge  preferred  against  him,  he  had 
the  comfort  of  endeavouring  to  live,  or 
rather  to  starve,  upon  the  interest  of  100/. 
That  was  melancholy  treatment  for  any 
gentleman  to  experience,  and  such  treat- 
ment as  Mr.  Cumberland,  after  bis  ser- 
vices, ought  not  to  have  experienced.    It 
would  have  been  only  fair  to  Mr.  Cumber- 
land, that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
have  provided  for  him,  before  his  removal 
from  his  office  was  carried  into  execution, 
such  a  compensation  as  would  have  re- 
lieved hira   from  the  painful  situation  in 
which  be  was  now  placed.     There  were 
one  or  two  other  circumstances  connected 
with  this  case  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the    attention   of  their   liOrdships.      He 
thought  the  case  of  Mr.  Cumberland  so 
hard,  that  he  wrote  an  official  letter  to  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.     In  that  letter,  he 
recapitulated  to  his  noble  Friend  as  briefly 
as  possible,  all   the  circumstances  con- 
nected  with   it.     He   invited   his  noble 
Friend's  personal  attention  to  them,  and 
requested  him,  on  public  grounds  as  well 
as  on  private,  to  see  whether  something 
more  could  not  be  done  for  this  unfortu- 
nate gentleman,  and  to  consider  whether 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners 
could  not  be  more  effectually  carried  into 
execution  on  bis  behalf.    He  had  no  rea- 
son to  find  fault  with  the  course  pursued 
bj  his  noble  Friend  opposite  in  this  affair ; 
he  believed  that  his  noble  Friend  had, 
personally,  a  friendly  feeling  towarda  Mr. 
Cumbe     nd ;  but  tlie  case  had  bean  sub- 
y  decided  before  his  noble 


(    n 

cai     into  oflfice.    He  had  no  doubt,  that 

ble  Friend  hi  de  a  repreteota- 

uoD      iheT        Tj\     I     subject.  That 

n         It  nowe"  not  been 
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contidcKd  u  consamniKting  the  injiuticc 
with  which  ibat  genilnoBn  had  been 
ireated. 

:o  hi*  Lord' 
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■uppofe,  that  bia  noble  Friend,  the  Oid 


"  You  will  also  further  observe 
■hip,  Ihat  Mr.  Cumberland's  reniova 
olHce  io  which  he  had  been  pliced 
had  been  recammeaded  by  the  Conini 
of  Inquiry,  on  the  expreii  ground  of  n 
and  aidQiitted  iaefficiency  snd    incompeieucy 
for  ihe  perrormaace  of  ilie  duties  of  it;  and 
the  adoption  of  thai  reeommendaiion  by  Lord 
Gttneig  had,  as   it  appeared    to  my  Lordi 
evinced  hi*  Lordihip'i  ass     -  -    -■ 
on  which  it  was  submitted. 


Com 


immisiioner  of  Woods  and  Fmit, 
would  rernse  to  appoint  a  gentlenm  u 
the  tituation  of  collector  or  the  leoUgf 

___^    the  Crown  in  Yotk^hire,    atmply  becaM 

Malta  I  be  wflB  ignorant  of  the  Yorkahire  diabd, 
or  at  least  not  aa  well  acquainted  with  lli 
language  of  ila  peaaantry  aa  be  wu,  ah 
happened  to  be  a  Yorkshiremao.  Hi 
verily  believed,  that  when  his  noble Frioj 
„.u.  "PPoiolcd,  a  few  days  ago,  a  jounp  g» 
ih^'grounds  I  tleman  to  cMlletrt  the  reota  of  tbe  Craai 
in  Wales,  he  bad  never  ioquired  arbcilHi 
that  gentleman  could  talk  Weisb,  or  vW 
tber  he  was  well  acquainted  with  ibtdi- 
tail*  of  Welsh  ngricutture.  And  jet,  h^ 
cause  Mr.  Cumberland  could  Dot  taljc  ila 
barbarous- Arabico-Italico  jargon  whick 
was  in  use  in  Malta,  be  waa  to  be  decaitd 
incompetent  for  bis  offii 
proceeded — 


[hat  Mr.  Cumberland  be  immediaulf 

superannuated." 


The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  added,  that 
for  those  reasons  they  could  not  grant  anv 
further  extension  of  the  gratuities  which 
had  been  already  assigned  to  Mr.  Cum- 
berland. At  the  eleventh  hour  to  come 
out  with  a  statement  of  this  kind  against 
a  gentleman  who  had  never  been  charged 
with  inefficiency  and  incompetency,  and 
who  had  never  been  examined  or  heard  on 

sncb  a  charge,  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  un-      ,     .  .      ,  .    -  ,  ,     . 

precedented  act  of  injuitlce.     The  Trea-    "btam.ng  the  .emces  of  a  perfecll* 
'        .    J      ,      J.I      ■     ,-       ...     ( Malie*e   funciianarv.    We  therefore 
pury   had   refused   to   do  justice  to  Mr.  ^  ,.„■'--... 

Cumberland  upon  that  aiatement,  which 
alleged  a  very  different  ground  from  that 
on  which  the  Commissioners  hnd  recom- 
mended, and  on  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  authorised  his  removal.  If  the  Com- 
missioners should  undertake,  and  he  had 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  un- 
dertake, to  charge  Mr.  Cumberland  with 
loefBciency  and  incompetency,  he  would, 
on  that  gentleman's  behalf,  undertake  to 
affirm  unhesitatingly,  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  such  a  charge.  With  their 
Lordships'  permission  he  would  read  the 
terms  in  which  the  Commissioners  had 
recommended  the  aboliiion  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's o(Kce.  lie  had  experienced 
■Ome  difficulty  in  finding  thai  recommen- 
'       is  contained  in  a  report  re- 


But  the  nfM 


latinf 


loiher  office 


It  < 


pressed,  and  lie  would  read  all  that  iht 
Commissioners  had  said  respecting  it: — 

"  As  nearly  the  fourth  part  of  Ihe  public 
revenues  of  Malta  is  derived  from  the  Govem- 
inenl  lands,  it  is  obviously  very  important  that 
the  nBice  of  collector  should  be  eflicifiiily  dis. 
charged  ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  tliat  from  his 
necessary  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  details  of  the  management 
of  landed  property,  scarcely  any  I'.nglisliman 
would  be  competent  to  discliarge  it." 

Now,  that  was  clearly  no  charge  against 
Mr.  Cumberland — it  was  a  general  reflec- 
tion against  all  Englishmen,  and  a  very 
absurd  one  too.     It  would  bs  absurd  to 


Now,  he  would  aik  tbe  House  to  coa- 

sider  whether  the  Commiationera  coaM 
hare  recommended  that  Mr.  Cumbeilaod 
should  have  a  retired  allowance  and  a 
superannuation  if  they  had  ileemed  bin 
incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  the  dotiei 
of  his  office  ?  If  they  had  deemed  him  in- 
competent,  tbey  would  have  said,  "  Gin 
Mr.  Cumberland  nothing;"  but  tbis  ibej 
had  not  said,  and  therefore  their  languap 
ought  not  to  be  construed  as  insinuating 
that  he  was  incompetent.  If  the  Commia- 
sioners  were  standing  before  him,  tbay 
would  tell  him  that  they  never  intended  to 
cast  any  reflection  upon  the  competent 
mRnner  in  which  Mr.  Cumberland  dis- 
chnrgeil  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  coia- 
phiiied,  however,  of  this  Treasury  letter 
on  another  account — it  was  a  recorded  bac 
against  Mr,  Cumberland's  future  employ- 
ment in  any  capacity  in  the  public  service. 
If  IVIr.  Cumberland  should  ask  for  it,  iba 
noble  Marquess  opposite  would  say,  and 
would  be  entitled  to  say,  "  1  am  sorry  for 
your  case.  I  feel  all  its  hardship,  but  I 
cannot  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Treasury  ic- 
port.  You  have  been  disiaiMed  oooa 
from  yonr  situation  on  account  of  DOloriosi - 
incompetency.  What  a  clamour  will  ba- 
raised  Bg.iinst  me  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons if  I  should  venture  to  restore  yoM 
to  it  after  such  a  declaration.    I  am  biotTi' 
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I  repeat,  for  your  case ;  but  I  cannot  do 
anything  to  relieve  it."  So  that  not  only 
WM  Mr.  Cumberland  placed  by  this  Trea* 
■ory  letter  in  a  situation  of  great  distress, 
bat  he  was  also  deprived  of  all  chance  of 
abtaining  hereafter  a  situation  in  the  pub- 
Ite  service.  He  would  not  detain  their 
Lendships  with  any  further  observations  on 
A  is  case.  It  was  enough  for  htm  to  re- 
peat, that  this  unfortunate  gentleman  had 
been  removed  from  his  office,  without 
being  examined  or  heard  in  his  defence — 
that  no  money  had  been  lost — that  no  job 
bad  been  encouraged — that  no  delay  had 
been  occasioned — that  no  circumstance 
had  been  alleged  against  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  his  office.  Even 
now  he  did  not  know  who  had  been  ex- 
amined against  him.  He  knew  that  he 
bad  not  been  examined  himself*  He  knew 
that  the  Governor  of  Malta  had  not  been 
examined ;  for  that  officer  would  have 
gladly  borne  his  testimony  to  his  zeal  and 
competency.  He  knew  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  had  not  been  examined,  for  the 
Chief  Secretary  would  also  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  same  effect.  He  knew 
that  the  Auditor-general  had  not  been 
examined,  for  he  too  would  have  spoken 
to  his  competency.  If  Mr.  Cumberland 
had  been  incompetent,  that  officer  at  least 
roust  have  known  it,  as  being  the  person 
best  qualified  to  decide  how  Mr.  Cumber- 
land had  discharged  the  functions  of  his 
oflBce.  He  therefore  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  impute  anything  to  Mr.  Cum- 
berland which  would  have  justified  his 
removal  from  office  without  a  superannua- 
tion. The  upshot  of  these  proceedings 
was,  that  he  had  been  calumniated  without 
being  heard,  that  he  bad  been  condemned 
without  proof,  and  that  he  had  been  ruined  | 
without  redress.  He  was  well  aware  that  ■ 
this  was  a  case  in  which  the  House  could 
not  formally  interfere ;  but,  perhaps,  as  a 
matter  of  admonition,  what  he  had  said 
that  night  might  not  be  deemed  unworthy 
of  attention.  He  hoped  that  it  might  teach 
commissioners  in  future,  to  examine  before 
they  reported,  and  those  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  executive  government,  to  j 
consider  that  they  might  not  be  doing 
justice  in  carrying  blindly  and  carelesaly 
into  execution  the  recoramendationf  of 
their  commissioners,  and  in  confirming  tbo 
injustice  to  individuals  which  their  recom« 
mendations  mi^t  be  calcolatcd  (o  inflict* 
The  notion  witb  wbieb  be  abonM  eoo' 
elude  waty  for  the  piod«ctMNi  of  tbe  eti- 


dence  taken  in  this  case,  and  for  some 
other  papers  connected  with  it. 

Loid  Qlenelg  was  anxious  to  offer  a  few 
considerations  to  their  Lordships  on  the 
speech  of  his  noble  Friend.  In  that  speech 
his  noble  Fiiend  had  made  animadversions 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Maltese  Commissioners,  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Colonial  office,  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Treasury.  Entering,  as  he 
did,  into  the  feelings  of  his  noble  Friend 
on  some  part  of  the  subject,  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  warmth  with  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  expressed  himself  on 
some  part  of  his  topics.  But  in  the  very 
outset,  he  begged  leave  to  enter  his  pro- 
test against  one  species  of  language  wnich 
his  noble  Friend  had  adopted,  because  he* 
thought  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  what 
were  usually  termed  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, and  with  the  ordinary  experience  of 
official  life.  He  was  alluding  to  his  noble 
Friend's  assertion  that,  when  an  office  was 
abolished,  it  amounted  to  a  cashiering  of 
the  officer  who  held  it,  fixing  upon  him  a' 
rebuke  and  a  reproach,  and  levying  on  him 
a  penalty  as  for  some  criminal  conduct,  or 
at  least  for  misconduct.  He  was  welf 
aware  that  his  noble  Friend  had  not  made 
that  assertion  in  so  manv  express  words ; 
but  throughout  his  speecn,  he  had  spoken 
of  these  officers  as  being  cashiered,  and 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that,  because  they 
had  been  dismissed,  they  had  been  con- 
demned in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country* 
Now,  that  he  maintained  was  an  untenable 
proposition,  and  he  appealed  to  his  noble 
Friend  whether  he  had  ever  admitted  it» 
whilst  he  was  in  possession  of  office.  He 
alluded  more  particularly  to  the  report 
made  by  the  commission  issued  by  hia 
noble  Friend,  to  inquire  into  the  revenue 
offices  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  offices  which 
his  noble  Fri'.'nd  aboliihed  in  consequence 
of  tliat  r^p<irt. 

The  ¥s4x\  of  tlipon.'^T\w  holders  of  all 
the  officers  then  abolished  watn  t*%utn'mttd, 

l/;rd  nienf^fg.-^TUni  was  «•  iUffttn^ui 
queition,  to  whiHi,  hereaff^f,  h4  should 
have  occasion  to  advert.  Ortuin  oflifcs, 
in  consrquenre  of  th4  r^'fi^/rt  of  (hwt  #^/w^ 
mission,  wcreab</lithir<l  in  If^land,  nnA  Ihe 
holders  of  tbem  lost  ih$$9  pU^^n  i  M«t  H 
oefcr  was  acfcnowledced  at  a  pf^n^^f^, 
that  a  atiffna  waa  thereby  a^jwrf  mum 
their  cbafacte»«  Btii  be  MMi  Hefe  latiinfff 
that  tbere  tvere  two  otieMkm  ^n4^  Mf 
fftber  in  Ua  Mble  rn&n&§  afy^eeb ,  #f^M^ 
pvgbi  dMyfl  to  bekepi  Mfmratetl  -the  tifH 
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was  the  abolition  of  the  office^  and  the  next 
the  compensation  to  the  loser  of  it.  He 
had  always  maintained,  that  where  for  a 
public  purpose  a  man  was  deprived  of  an 
office,  it  was  the  duty  of  Government,  for 
every  reason,  to  be  liberal  in  their  compen- 
sation to  such  a  person.  That  was  a  prin- 
ciple which,  he  maintained,  rested  not  less 
on  grounds  of  public  economy,  than  on 

f  rounds  of  private  justice  and  humanity, 
'he  abolition  of  an  office  was  not  intended 
ms  a  punishment  for  past  abuses,  but  as  a 
step  to  prospective  improvement.     Now, 
with  respect  to  this  case  of  Mr.  Cumber- 
land.    He  felt  for  this  gentleman's  case. 
He  had,  he  believed,  induced  the  Treasury 
to  reconsider  his  claim.     His  noble  Friend 
had  alleged,  that  a  great  deal  of  time  had 
been  wasted  in  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Cumberland's  claim,  owine  to  the  loss  of 
his  papers.     That  was  owmg  to  the  con- 
tinued illness  of  the  under- Secretary,  which 
had  incapacitated  him  for  some  time  for 
the  discharge  of  business.     However,  he 
had   induct  the  Treasury  to  reconsider 
Mr.  Cumberland's  claim.    The  last  deci- 
sion of  the  Treasury  upon  it  had  been 
since  his  relinquishment  of  office.     He 
regretted  that  the  Treasury  had  not  been 
more  liberal  in  the  compensation  which 
they  had  awarded ;  and  he  had  the  less 
reluctance  to  make  that  avowal   in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  as  he  had  made  it 
already  when  in  office.     His  noble  Friend 
had  also  rebuked  him,  because  he  had  not 
said  to  the  Treasury,  "  Unless  you  agree 
to  the  compensation  which  I  think  fit  for 
Mr.  Cumberland,  I  will  postpone  the  abo- 
lition of  his  office."     Now,  if  his  noble 
Friend  had  never  been  in  office,  he  (Lord 
Glenelg)  should  have  felt  some  surprise  at 
bearing  him  use  such  lang^uage ;  but  his 
surprise  was  almost  beyond  belief  when  he 
beard  such   language    proceed   from   his 
noble  Friend,  after  his  long  official  expe- 
rience.    In  all  such  cases,  the  first  ques- 
tion  to  be  considered  was,  '*  ought  the 
office  to  be  abolished  on  public  grounds?" 
That  was  a  very  simple  question.    Assum- 
ing that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  on  public 
grounds,  what  claim  could  he  or  any  man 
put  in  to  the  Treasurv  in  this  form  :—**  I 
will  not  abolish  it,  unless  you  meet  me  on 
my  own  terms  on  the  question  of  compen- 
sation 1"    With  all  deference  to  his  noble 
Friend,  he  must  say,  that  that  was  a  prepos- 
terous proposition,  which  could  not  bear 
consideration  for  a  single  moment,  and  on 
which  no  public  man  had  ever  yet  acted 


in  this  country.     With  reipcet   to  Mr. 
Cumberland,  it  was  a  painful  task  to  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  his  claims  to  any 
one  who  regretted,  as  he  did,  his  preieDt 
situation.     But  that  had  now  become  e 
necessary  task,  as  hit  noble  Friend  had 
asserted,  that  he  (Mr.  Cumberland)  was 
removed  without  any  communication,  and 
without  being  called  upon  to  defend  hie 
conduct.    The  case  of  Mr.  Cumberland 
was  this : — His  situation  was  that  of  coU 
lector  of  the  land  revenues  in  the  island  of 
MalU,  which  amounted  to  30,000/.   a*» 
year,  or  very   near  it.    Those  revenuea 
were  collected  from  a  multitude  of  small 
tenants  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  essential  to  the  proper  discbargre  of 
the  duties  of  the  office,  that  the  officer 
who  went  among  them  for  that  purpoie 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  language 
spoken  by  the   Maltese.     It  was  further 
essential,  that  he  should  know  something 
of  the  habits  and  manners  of  that  peopki 
Moreover,  it  was  also  essential,  that  be 
should  know  something  of  the  tenure  of 
land  in  that  island,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  generally  let.    Would  any  of 
their  Lordships,  he  would  ask,  who  had 
large  property  in  Ireland,  think  of  sending 
to  that  country  to  collect  the  rents  doe 
from  a  scattered  tenantry,  a  foreigner  who 
was  unacquainted  with  their    langaagOr 
their  tenures,  and  their  mode  of  letting 
and  cultivating  land  ?     He  was  sure  that 
their   Lordships  would  not.     Well,   Mr. 
Cumberland  had  accepted  this  office,  and 
had  gone  to  Malta.     He  found  the  duties 
of  his  office  executed  there  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  his  deputy,  who  understood  the 
language,  the  habitsi  and  the  laws  of  the 
people,  and  who  was  practically  the  col- 
lector.    This  office,  then,  of  700L  a-year 
["  No,"  from  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  ••  of  300/. 
a-year,"]  was  performed  by  deputy.     It 
was  generally  known  that  the  office  waa 
executed   by   deputy.     In   the  Colonial- 
office  there  was  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
commissioners  to  him  (Lord  Glenelg),  in 
which  they  stated,  that  they  had  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Cumberland  their  intention 
to  recommend  the  abolition  of  his  office, 
and  that  the  manner  in  which  be  received 
the  proposition  seemed  to  them  to  furnish 
a  claim  for  addititmal  compensation.  [The 
Earl  of  Ripon :  They  promised  him  ample 
compensation].  There  could,  at  all  events,^ 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Cumber- 
land was  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  inten- 
tion to  abolish  his  office.    The  statement 
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of  the  coromissioners  was  decinive  upon 
tlniit  point,  and  Mr.  Cumberland  had  pre- 
■Ipted  no  remonstrance  on  the  subject. 
ll^had  been  stated  by  his  noble  Friend, 
ibftt  the  only  reason  why  the  commissioners 
ttcommended  the  abolition  of  this  office 

Ki^  that  Mr.  Cumberland  was  an  Eng- 
mfin;  it  was  not  so.  The  fact  was. 
Ilia  office  was  a  sinecure,  the  person  hold- 
ing It  not  being  able  to  fuliil  its  duties, 
which  were  actually  performed  by  deputy. 
That  was  the  reason^  and  he  conceived  it 
a  sufficient  reason  for  abolishing  the 
With  respect  to  the  Chief  Justice 
^Dd  the  Attorney-general,  it  was  not  only 
enough  to  justify  the  abolition  of  an  office 
to  pronounce  it  a  sinecure,  and  absolutely 
uieleas,  it  was  sufficient  to  justify  its  aboli- 
tion or  consolidation,  if  the  duties  could 
be  performed  as  efficiently  and  more  eco- 
nomically. The  question  of  compensa- 
tion rested  mainly  and  entirely  with  the 
Tieasury.  He  had  little  to  do  with  it,  for, 
it  was  considered  after  his  retirement  from 
office.  Certainly,  his  intention  was,  that 
both  those  officers  should  be  recalled  into 
the  senrice  of  the  Crown  as  soon  as  cir- 
comstances  would  permit,  and  the  Attor- 
ney-general had  been  offered  a  situation 
of  equal  emolument,  though  not  in  so 
favourable  a  climate,  and  he  believed  it 
was  also  in  contemplation  to  give  some 
situation  to  the  Chief  Justice.  The  Com- 
missioners maintained  that  the  duty  per- 
formed by  seven  judges,  including  the 
Chief  Justice,  in  Malta,  could  be  dis- 
charged by  six  judges,  and  they  recom- 
mended that  a  change  should  take  place, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  relieve  the 
revenue  of  Malta  of  a  large  salary  of 
1,600/.,  received  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
entirely  disproportionate  to  the  salaries  of 
the  Maltese  judg^es,  who  received  only 
between  400/.  and  500/.  a-year.  They 
recommended  that  the  Chief  Justice 
should  be  removed,  because  the  other  six 
judges,  with  very  inferior  salaries,  could 
satisfactorily  perform  the  whole  of  the 
duty.  This  arrangement,  which  had  been 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners,  had  now  been  in  operation 
nearly  six  months ;  the  Chief  Justice  hav- 
ing been  removed,  and  the  Attorney-ge- 
neral having  also  been  deprived  of  his 
office.  It  was  no  longer,  therefore,  a 
Blatter  of  conjecture,  specalation,  or  err 
gnmeo^  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
abolitioo  of  those  officeiL  Thev  osivld. 
already  appeal  to  the  jt«lt»,«hMl,M^ 


been  perfectly  satisfactory  and  exactly 
what  the  commissioners  had  anticipated. 
Among  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  on 
their  Lordships'  table  to-day  was  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Malta,  dated  the 
7th  of  May,  in  which  he  stated,  that  the 
new  system  was  working  remarkably  well ; 
that  the  business  never  was  conducted  in 
a  more  efficient  manner,  and  that  alo- 
gether  the  change  was  most  satisfactory. 
There  were  no  complaints  from  the  people 
of  Malta ;  the  only  complaint  was  from 
those  who  had  lost  their  offices,  who  were 
naturally  enough  anxious  to  make  out  as 
strong  a  claim  for  compensation  as  they 
could.  He  was  not  called  on  to  prove, 
that  the  commissioners  were  correct  in  the 
concliuions  or  anticipations  they  had 
formed,  but  the  result  had  justified  them  ; 
he  had  therefore  the  strong  gpround  of  ex- 
perience on  which  to  rest,  and  there  he 
was  satisfied  to  leave  the  question.  His 
noble  Friend  had  referred  to  a  despatch  of 
his  addressed  to  the  commissioners,  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  indicate,  that  he 
(Lord  Glenelg)  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  whole  of  their  report.  So  far  from- 
exercising  any  influence  on  the  commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  their  opinions,  he 
had  merely  said,  he  was  prepared  to  carry 
into  effect  their  main  recommendation  as 
to  the  abolition  of  the  offices,  but  that  it 
was  impossible  to  accede  to  some  of  the 
minor  details,  which  he  conceived  it  would 
be  possible  to  arrange  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Feeling  perfectly  exempt 
from  the  possibility  of  an^  reflection  on 
the  subject,  he  certainly  did  not  consider 
himself  at  all  affected  by  the  observations 
of  his  noble  Friend,  and  he  protested 
strongly  against  the  grave  conclusion 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  drawn,  that 
he  was  responsible  for  the  report.  The 
commissioners  alone  were  responsible  for 
its  words  as  well  as  its  matter.  He  had 
also  been  charged  with  having  used  the 
term  '' misgovernment  **  as  applied  to; the 
island  of  Malta.  [The  Eacl  of  BipoH: 
Not  by  me.]  No,  but  by  others.  He  did  • 
not  mean  to  apply  that  word  to  the  Go-- 
vemment  at  home.  Whatever  might  be 
his  opinion  as  to  the  coarse  of  affairs  in 
Malta,  he  admitted,  Uiat  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  island  had  not  assumed  sucfi 
a  shape  as  to  call  for  much  attention  from 
this  cowtry  till  abwt  1430.  Still  there 
van  dicwwitiuyse  in  tha  coodition  of 
Malta  thOi  ooaiiMMMwe  of  which  up  to 
Ihut  .ptriofi  ht.«o«ld  hj  lOO  .means  om^ 
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sider  creditable.  He  felt,  that  this  was  period.  Ti  ere  was  another  case  t6  which' 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  snb-  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
ject  under  consideration,  but,  as  his  opin-  ;  House,  and  that  was  the  remoral  of  Judge 
ions  had  been  alluded  to  on  a  former  Burton  from  the  Cape  when  bis  office  was 
occasion,  he  felt  it  so  far  necessary  to  put  abolished  ;  and  he  begged  it  to  be  oh* 
himself  right  ^ith  their  Lordships,  and  he  .  senred,  that  there  was  this  diflPerence  be* 
was  ready  at  any  time  to  recur  to  the  <  tween  the  positions  in  which  the  Chief 
matter.  Reverting  to  the  question  before  '  Justice  of  Malta  and  the  Judge  at  the 
the  House,  the  Attorney-general  in  point  Cape  were  placed---Che  fiDrmer  held  hfa- 
of  fact  had  not  been  in  Malta  for  nearly  .  office  during  pleeaare,  and  Judge  Boitofti- 
two  years.  He  left  in  August,  1837,  and  \  had  been  appointed  by  patent  during  good' 
no    mconvenience    had    followed  ;     that    beha?kHir.     It  wss  true,  that  e?en  tnongfa 

firoved,  that  his  presence  was  not  abeo*  the  former  held  only  during  pleasure,  tW 
ntely  necessary.  When  that  Officer  was  idea  of  his  dismissal  otherwise  than  lor 
in  England,  he  (Lord  Glenelg)  thought  it  |  misconduct  had  nefer  for  a  moment  beed- 
right  to  inform   him,   that  the  comrois-    entertained.     It  being  considered  by  the- 


akmers  intended  to  recommend  the  aboli- 
tion of  his  office,  and  his  impression  was, 
that  unless  English  law  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Malta,  the  office  of  Attorney- 
general  might  be  dispensed  with.     It  was 


Government  that  three  judges  at  the 
Cape  would  do  the  business  quite  at  well 
as  four,  the  office  held  by  Judge  Burton 
was  abolished ,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  appointing  him  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  in' 


perfectly  competent  for  him  to  present  a  !  Australia.  He  believed,  that  it  waa  ia« 
remonstrance  against  the  change,  but  he  tended  to  make  an  offer  of  the  same  kind 
took  no  such  step.    The  Attorney-general    to  Sir  John  Stoddart.     But  it  was  qoit6 


returned  to  Malta,  and  received  from  the 
Governor  his  full  salary,  although  his 
office  had  been  recommended  to  be  abol- 
ished. He  afterwards  came  to  this  country, 
his  office  was  abolished,  and  he  claimed 
compensation.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
principle,  which  was  now  laid  down  for  the 
first  time,  that  when  an  office  was  to  be 
abolished  the  person  holding  it  should 
first  be  consulted.   The  Irish  revenue  com- 


certain,  that  Judge  Burton's  office  was 
abolished  without  consulting  him,  and  his 
removal  was  a  matter  against  which  he 
strenuously  remonstrated.  His  noble 
Friend  had  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
importance  of  introducing  into  Malta  a 
system  of  law  founded  as  much  as  possible 
upon  English  law.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  had  made  arrangements  for  that 


mission,  to  which  he  had  already  alluded,  purpose,  and  courts  were  established  in 
which  recommended  a  very  general  abo-  |  Malta  which  proceeded  upon  maxims  and* 
lition  of  offices  in  the  various  departments  principles  of  English  jurisprudence.  He^ 
of  stamps,  customs,  and  excise,  examined  !  would  not  say,  that  they  had  adopted,  or 
the  different  officers  as  to  the  nature  and  :  that  they  ought  to  adopt,  the  details  and 
extent  of  their  duties,  but  never  as  to  the  technicalities  of  our  law.  It  had  been 
propriety  of  abolishing  their  offices.  So  shown  by  Sir  John  Stoddart,  or  at  least 
much  the  contrary,  that  those  officers  for  strenuously  contended  by  him,  that  for 
the  first  time  heard  of  its  being  intended  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  this  design 
to  abolish  their  offices  when  that  course  ,  the  presence  of  an  English  lawyer  was  of 
had  actually  been  determined  on.  Al-  the  very  highest  importance.  He  stated, 
though  the  Chief  Justice  of  Malta  had  and  with  perfect  justice,  that  Sir  Thomas 
been  informed,  that  there  was  an  intention  Maitland  had  done  much  to  elevate  the 
to  abolish  his  office,  and  although  there  character  of  the  judges  in  Malta.  They 
did  not  exist  any  objection  to  hear  what  were  formerly  remunerated  principally  by 
reasons  he  could  urge  against  that  mea-  fees,  and  they  held  their  situations  during 
sure,  yet  the  examination  of  the  Chief  pleasure ;  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  abolished 
Justice  was  limited  to  the  nature  and  ex-  fees,  and  he  established  the  independence 
tent  of  his  duties,  and  did  not  at  all  go  to  of  the  judges,  putting  an  end  to  venality 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  his  office,  and  consequent  degradation.  In  addition 
An  occasion  certainly  did  arise  which  led  to  this  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  appointed  a 
to  a  variety  of  questions  being  put  to  the  President  of  the  Council,  but  then  he  waa 
Chief  Justice,  and  as  much  information  a  Maltese  lawyer.  The  further  reforms' 
had  been  elicited  from  him  as  if  the  ex-  '  effected  were  the  abolition  of  torture,  of 
aoiinatioo  had  taken    place   at   a  later   sanctuaries,  an    order  for  the  vM  voee^ 
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"•  examiDation  of  witnesses,  the  establish- 
!  neot  of  savings-banks,  the  independence 
f  of  the  judges  he  had  already  mentioned, 
r  and  to  this  he  had  only  to  add  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  personal  immunities  enjoyed  by 
\  the  priests.  But  all  these  changes  might 
lyife  been  accomplished  without  the  aid 
of  any  very  profound  lawyer.  Any  edu- 
CBted  gentleman  knew  enough  of  the 
principles  of  British  jurisprudence  to 
understand  the  value  of  such  reforms, 
and  it  required  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law  to  work  them  out. 
The  great][question  here  was,  by  what  law 
Malta  should  be  governed  ?  The  recom- 
neadation  of  Sir  John  Stoddart  was,  that 
a  new  Maltese  code  should  be  formed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  English  law;  but 
the  noble  Earl,  in  a  dispatch  of  his, 
entered  into  the  whole  question,  and  con- 
claded  by  stating,  that  although  it  might 
be  advisable  for  future  generations,  that 
that  recommendation  should  be  carried 
into  effect,  yet  for  the  existing  generation 
•uch  a  matter  was  hopeless,  and  the  noble 
Earl,  therefore,  recommended  that  the 
code  of  France,  which  had  been  approved 
of  generally  throughout  Europe,  should 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  new  Maltese 
code.  It  had  certainly  been  found,  that 
where  laws  had  been  transferred  from 
England  to  Malta,  they  had  occasioned 
great  perplexities  and  grievous  complaints, 
as  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  for  instance, 
which,  although  it  was  introduced  into 
Malta,  yet  this  was  done  with  a  proviso, 
that  nothing  in  it  should  derogate  from 
the  law  of  Malta;  and  the  result  was, 
that  both  laws  were  in  operation.  Trial 
by  jury  was  also  introduced  in  a  law  by 
Sir  J.  Stoddart,  but  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  issue  half  a  dozen  other  laws  to 
explain  and  correct  it.  Afterwards  a 
commission  was  formed,  consisting  of  the 
chief  justice  and  two  Maltese  lawyers, 
with  directions  to  form  the  Maltese  code 
on  the  basis  of  the  code  of  France,  or 
rather  of  the  Neapolitan  code,  which  is 
similar,  but  the  commissioners  entered 
into  such  disputes,  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  proceed.  One  great  cause  of 
dispute  was  the  language  in  which  the  new 
code  should  be  expressed,  whether  English 
or  Italian,  and  upon  this  point  the  parties 
could  not  come  to  an  understanding. 
That  commission  was  dissolved  by  Lo^ 
Slanlev,  and  a  new  commission  was  ap- 
Iimntod  to  carry  into  effect  a  new  codificm- 
tioa^    This  conniisijm  waa  •Mnpoied  es-> 


clusively  of  Maltese  lawyers.  What  he 
contended  for  was,  that  with  respect  to 
these  legal  arrangements  the  result  proved, 
that,  so  far  as  the  maxims  of  the  English 
constitutional  law  and  its  general  princi- 
ples were  concerned,  it  did  not  require 
the  instrumentality  of  English  lawyers  to 
introduce  it  into  any  place  where  the  spirit 
of  the  British  Government  existed.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  circumstances  of 
Malta  were  such  as  to  require  the  pre- 
sence there,  for  the  assistance  of  the  go- 
vernor, of  two  English  lawyers,  and  more 
particularly  as  from  the  speedy  communi- 
cation between  Malta  and  this  country, 
any  information  that  the  government  of 
Malta  might  require  for  its  guidaaoc, 
might  easily  be  obtained  from  this  coun- 
try. Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  that  the 
measures  taken  with  respect  to  the  legal 
appointments  in  Malta  justified  them- 
selves. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  felt  bound  to 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  a  few  observa- 
tions before  this  matter  was  disposed  of. 
A  charge  had  been  brought  against  him^  as 
heunderstooi,  of  having  been  a  party  to,  if 
not  the  author  of,  some  censure  against 
his  noble  Friend's  (the  Earl  of  Ripon's) 
colonial  administration.  He  could  assure 
his  noble  Friend,  that  of  all  the  acts  of 
his  life  there  was  no  charge  of  which  he 
was  so  entirely  innocent.  The  charge 
rested  entirely  upon  some  communications 
which  he  had  had  with  the  Maltese  com-* 
missioners  when  they  came  over  here.  He 
would  call  his  noble  Friend's  attention  to 
the  circumstances  that  occurred,  and  his 
noble  Friend  would  see,  that  never  was 
there  such  a  jumping  to  a  conclusion  as  in 
the  charge  brought  against  him.  The  re- 
sult of  much  consideration  convinced  him 
that  all  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
missioners could  not  be  acted  upon  with- 
out serious  inconvenience.  Various  con- 
ferences took  place  between  the  commis- 
sioners and  himself,  and  having  discussed 
the  difficulties  that  suggested  themselves, 
the  commissioners  requested  permission  to 
withdraw  their  original  report,  with  a  view 
to  make  such  amendments  as,  upon  re- 
consideration, should  appear  desirable. 
That  original  report  his  noble  Friend  had 
never  seen,  and  the  revised  report  he  had 
not  seen  till  it  was  laid  on  their  Lordships' 
table.  He  had  been  obliged  to  take  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  into  consi-. 
deration,  and  he  had  done  so ;  some  parta, 
of  that  report  he  approved  of,  other  parls 
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he  did  not  approve  of;  this  was  all  he  had 
had  to    do   with    the    report,   and    this 
was    the    only  ground   upon    which   he 
could    be    supposed   to   be    the    author 
of  anything  that  reflected  upoD  the  colo- 
nial administration  of  his  noble  Friend. 
If  the  question    before  their    Lordships 
were,  whether  he  had  concurred  in  advice 
coming  from  any  quarter  to  the  effect  that 
the  offices  of  Chief  Justice  and  Attorney- 
general    should    not    be    continued,    he 
should  never  regret  having  said,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  continued,  and  he  must 
say,  that  he  approved  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  commissioners  on  those 
points.     However  valuable  the  services  of 
those  two  gentlemen  might  be,  they  had 
to  look  at  the  price  that  was  to  be  given 
for  those   services.     With  regard  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  he  found,  on  looking  at  the 
report,  that  it  was  there  stated  what  the 
nature  of  the  office  was,   what  were  the 
services  performed,  and  what  was  the  re- 
muneration received.     The  titles  of  the 
Chief  Justice  sounded  very  magnificently, 
for  he  held  five  judicial  offices.     He  was 
President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Senior 
Member  of  the  Supreme    Court,    First 
Commissioner    of  the  Court    of  Special 
Commission,  Judge  of  the  Vice- Admiralty 
Court,  and    Member  of  the  Court  of  Pi- 
racy.    He  thought  that    the    three  last 
offices  required   some   observation.    The 
third  was   the  only  criminal  jurisdiction 
that  was  exercised  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  in  that  department  the  average  of  the 
indictments  appeared  to  be  four  per  an- 
num, or  one  case  a  quarter.     In  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court,  there  had  been  no  case 
for  six  years,  and  in  the  Court  of  Piracy, 
there  had  been  no  case  for  ^ve  years ;  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  indictment 
per  quarter,  in  three  out  of  five  of  these 
judicial  offices,  the  duties  came  to  nothing. 
However,  the  other  two  offices  were  not  of 
this  character.     In  those  two,  namely,  as 
President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  as 
Senior  Member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
appeared  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
the  Chief  Justice  sat  115  times — he  was 
about  to  say  days;  but  these  Courts  only 
■at  three  hours  a-day,  which,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  a  day's  work  in  this 
country,    amounted   to    but  half  a  day. 
The  result  was,  that  the   whole    of  the 
duties  of  the  Chief  Justice  were  confined 
to  fifty-eight  days,  at  the  rate  of  six  hours 
a  day,  or  leu  than  two  months  out  of  the 
Imalvie.    He  would  not  say  that  the  office 


was  a  sinecure ;  but  when  ha  fomid  tliat 
the  Chief  Justice  was  paid  1,6001,  a-jear» 
whereas  the  highest  of  the  native  Jodgw 
was  not  paid  more  than  4002.  m-^trnx^  ha 
thought  that  some  very  great  advanl^pea 
ought  to  be  derived  from  the  office  belbia 
the  people  of  Malta  were  called  upon  to 
pay  so  large  a  sum  for  services  whkk 
might  be  as  well  performed  fbr  a  qoartcr 
or  a  sixth  part  of  tlie  snm   paid  to  ^ 
Chief  Justice.    The  case  of  the  Attorney* 
general  was  even  stronger.    It  appeared 
that  he  had  only  800/.  a-year.     He  bad 
various  duties  to  perform',  indeed  three 
classes  of  duties.     He  had  to  aasist  the 
Governor  and  Council  in  making  ordi^ 
nances  and  framing  proclamationa ;  he  had 
also  to  give  his  advice  upon  all  questioiis 
of  law,  and,  as  Attorney-general,  he  had 
to  represent  the  Government  in  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  in  which  the  Oo» 
vernment  was  concerned.     The  nomber 
of  laws,  ordinances,  and  proclamations, 
everything   that    came    under    his    eye, 
amounted    to    twenty-four    in  six  yean. 
This  was  not  a  very  laborious  duty.    With 
regard  to  bis  other  two  duties,  he  beiog  an 
English  lawyer,  he  had  to  give  hb  opi- 
nions respecting  the  Maltese  law;  and 
he  had   further    to    advocate  the  canie- 
of    Government    in    a    language   which 
he  could    not    speak.    These  were  the 
duties    of    the    Attorney-general.       He 
said     nothing     against    the    individual; 
he  might  have  performed  all  these  duties 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner ;  but  his 
office  was  an  absolute  sinecure,  while  the 
Chief  Justice  had  little  to  do.    The  ques- 
tion was  not  whether  these  gentlemen  per- 
formed their  duties  well,  he  would  not 
enter  into  that  discussion,  or  whether  they 
had  received  that  indemnity  for  the  loss 
of  their  offices  which  they  ought  to  have 
received;  he  would  not  enter  into  those 
questions ;  but  he  must  say,  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely hard  to  call  upon  the  people  of 
Malta  to  pay  1,600/.  and  800/.  a-year  for 
such  services,  when  they  could  have  those 
services  performed   quite   as   well   for  a 
much  less  sum.     It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  services  of  those  two  gentlemen  were 
not  such  as  would  justify  them  in  taxing 
the  people  of  Malta  to  so  large  an  amonnt. 
He  had  merely  risen  for  the  purpose  of 
exculpating  himself  from  the  charge  of 
having  censured  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
having,  as  he  hoped^  done  that  eflfectually, 
he  would  only  observe,  in  concloiion,  that 
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in  his  opinion  the  removal  of  those  officers, 
under  all  the  circumstances^  was  a  mea- 
nure  that  was  perfectly  justified. 

Lord  Brougham  was  astonished  at  the 
confidence  with  which  his  noble  Friend 
behind  him  (Lord  Glenelg)  had  declared 
that  the  letter  from  the  Treasury  to  Mr. 
Cumberland  did  not  amount  to  a  personal 
censure.  Why,  what  could  be  a  more 
cniel  censure  than  to  dismiss  a  man  on  a 
charge  of  gross  inefficiency  and  incompe- 
tency ?  It  might  so  happen  that  they  were 
bound  to  abolish  the  offices  upon  public 
giooDds,  but  surely  they  were  also  bound 
to  grant  compensation.  When  he  was 
nttempting  to  carry  his  Chancery  reforms 
in  1831  and  1832,  he  felt  that  unless 
compensation  were  granted,  he  could  not 
carry  his  bill  a  single  step.  No  doubt 
those  offices  ought  to  have  been  abolished 
long  ago;  but  to  abolish  them  without 
giving  the  holders  compensation  would  be 
cruel  and  unjust^  and  not  only  cruel  and 
unjust,  but  the  worst  possible  economy, 
because  it  was  ruinous  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  commissioners  did  not  recom- 
mend the  abolition  of  this  place  without 
superannuation.  But  this  gentleman  was 
more  than  ill-treated  ;  he  was  calumniated. 
The  Treasury  had  issued  a  most  untrue,  a 
most  false  and  defamatory  libel  against 
Mr.  Cumberland,  and  if  any  person,  non- 
official,  had  printed  such  a  libel  he  would 
have  been  liable  to  be  sued  for  damages, 
or  to  be  prosecuted.  They  not  only  ruined 
this  gentleman  and  his  family,  but  they 
defamed  him  to  boot.  He  thought  that 
this  was  a  case  of  extreme  hardship^  and 
he  hoped  the  Government  would  see  this 
Gentleman  righted.  The  Treasury  was 
placed  in  an  awkward  situation ;  they  had 
to  perform  their  duties  to  individuals  and 
to  the  public,  and  sometimes  they  neg- 
lected both.  He  could  give  an  instance. 
In  1832  certain  offices,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifteen,  were  abolished ;  some  of 
them  were  offices  of  9,000/.,  10,000/.,  and 
even  11,000/.  a-year,  and  not  one  of  less 
than  1,000/.  a-year.  One  office,  that  of 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  was  held  by  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  was  abolished,  thus  causing 
a  saving  of  2,600/.  The  office  was  a 
sinecure,  the  duties  being  all  [lerformed 
by  a  deputy  for  700/.  They  transferred 
to  the  deputy  the  whole  of  the  responsi' 
bility  and  the  work,  for  be  it  recollected, 
tbeie  was  connected  with  tbie  office  a 
consdcmlile  receipi  of  omnmj,  aa  well 
aa  the  MpeiiBiendeaee   ovet  write  and 


returns.  One  would  naturally  have  sup- 
posed that  the  two  offices  having  been 
consolidated,  and  a  saving  to  the  pub- 
lic of  2,500/.  having  been  caused,  some 
little  addition  of  salary  would  have  been 
given  to  the  gentleman  who  was  for- 
merly deputy  but  was  now  principal.  No 
such  thing.  Not  only  did  they  not 
give  more,  but  they  took  ofi*  200/.  a-ycar 
from  what  he  before  had.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  next  time  he  brought 
in  any  act  abolishing  an  office,  he  should 
first  inquire  what  compensation  the  Trea- 
sury meant  to  give.  As  to  the  offices  at 
present  in  question,  the  commissioners  had 
reported  that  these  offices  should  be  abo- 
lished. The  charge  against  the  com- 
missioners was,  not  that  they  recommended 
the  abolition  of  these  offices,  but  that  they 
did  not  inquire  of  the  holders  of  them  in 
order  to  inform  themselves  of  what  they 
knew  nothing  about ;  namely,  the  nature 
of  the  offices,  the  amount  of  duties,  and 
the  persons  who  were  fitted  to  perform 
those  duties.  He  was  astonished  to  here 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Glenelg)  say  that 
this  was  not  usually  done.  He  never 
knew  it  otherwise.  The  Chief  Justice,  in 
page  22  of  the  papers  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  stated  that  the  only  circumstance 
in  the  nature  of  examination  that  he  re- 
collected, related  to  an  incident  that  had 
taken  place  connected  with  his  office  in  a 
matter  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  which  could  cast 
no  more  light  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
than  if  he  haci  been  examined  upon  a 
matter  of  civil  law,  and  that  he  had  never 
been  examined  in  any  one  particular  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  his  duties,  the 
amount  of  work,  the  number  of  days  he 
sat,  or  the  number  of  hours  each  day  he 
sat.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  (he 
woolsack  stated  that  this  gentleman  only 
sat  1 15  days  in  the  year.  ITiis  happened 
in  a  year  when  the  cholera  was  very  pre- 
valent; but  in  the  next  year  it  wonki  be 
found  that  the  days  of  sitting  amonnteil  to 
188.  Thus  these  most  astute  and  learned 
commissioners,  these  wmi  learned 
Tbebanv,  were  no  more  than  ordinary 
mortals  able  to  find  out  ff«rts.  wifhoat 
taking  the  usual  means  of  informing 
themselves  by  examining  people  who 
knew  mote  then  they  thernselves  could 
poasibly  know.  To  show  that  this  was 
not  confined  to  the  cases  be  had  mentioned, 
let  them  look  to  what  had  been  done  by 
other  commissioners,  and  by  committees 
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on  similar  subjects.  On  the  committee 
for  abolishing  sinecure  places,  of  which 
Mr.  Banks  was  chairman,  they  would  find 
that  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every 
human  being  was  examined  touching  the 
duties  of  the  office  he  held;  and  yet  the 
duties  of  some  of  those  offices  were  as 
notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon  day.  Nor 
was  the  examination  confined  to  the 
holders  of  the  great  offices.  This  examina- 
tion was  just  to  the  individual,  and  most 
convenient  to  the  public.  He  had  shown 
what  kind  of  examination  the  Chief 
Justice  had  undergone,  and  it  was  a  mere 
pretence  that  the  Attorney-general  was 
examined  at  all.  No  one  spoke  to  him  on 
the  subject,  and  he  first  heard  of  the 
abolition  of  his  office  from  his  noble  Friend, 
when  he  was  over  in  this  country.  Then, 
as  to  the  number  of  days  the  court  sat. 
The  chief  court  in  Scotland  only  sat  five 
months  and  a  half  in  a  year  of  five  days  in 
a  week.  They  did  not  sit  on  Sunday 
and  they  kept  Monday  holy  as  many 
men  in  this  country  kept  that  day  as  a 
saint's  day;  and  the  whole  of  their  sit- 
tings would  not  amount  to  any  thing  like 
so  much  as  115  days.  The  judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England  did 
not  sit  115  days ;  he  did  not  sit  more  than 
twenty-eight  days;  and  the  Vice-Admi- 
ralty Court  in  Malta,  though  it  might 
have  nothing  to  do  now,  was  not  a  sine- 
cure court  in  time  of  war;  if  they  might 
judge  by  the  number  of  prize  cases  sent 
over  to  the  judicial  committee  in  this 
country,  it  would  seem  then  to  be  a  well 
employed  court ;  but  to  have  an  efficient 
court  in  case  of  war,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  it  up  in  peace  as  in  war.  In  England 
the  Admiralty  Court  was  now  little  occu- 
pied^ and  yet  they  did  not  abolish  the 
court,  because  in  time  of  war  it  was  ne- 
cessary. The  Chief  Justice  was  also  Pre- 
sident of  the  Appeal  Court  in  all  civil  cases, 
and  was  it  of  no  importance  to  have  such 
an  officer  to  control  and  to  keep  in  order 
all  the  other  courts?  Although  there 
might  be  few  cases  brought  before  it,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  such  a  court,  in  the 
first  place  to  secure  attention  by  the  other 
courts  to  the  causes  brought  before  them, 
and  in  the  second  place  as  a  security  for 
honest  and  incorrupt  proceedings;  and  if 
there  were  six  judges  of  different  courts  in 
Malta,  and  those  judges  Maltese  judges, 
he  was  not  the  man  to  say  that  it  was  not 
necessary  that  their  proceedings  should  be 
checked    and    controlled  by  an  English 


judge  in  a  court  of  appeal.     If  thispro- 
position  were  true  in   naost  circumstances, 
it  was    doubly  true,  and  infinitely  moic 
important,  when  they  had  been  coostantlf 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  going  on  iotro- 
ducingmoreand  more  of  the  English  lawinto 
Malta;  in  the  course  of  that  time  not  leu 
than  twenty  or  thirty  ordinances  had  bets 
passed,   introducing  various    branches  of 
the   English    law.     Again,     the    Eogiidi 
judge  would  be  peculiarly  useful  in  csm 
of  trial   by  jury.     Trial  by  jury  with  oi 
was    an    ordinary  matter;     but   let  an} 
one  take  a  foreign  lawyer,  versed  though 
he  might  be  in  his  own  judicature,  well 
acquainted  as  he   might  be  in    practicil 
law — far  more    versed     in     practical  Uv 
than   these  commissioners,  who  were  to- 
tally ignorant  of  it,  and  had  never  hekl  a 
brief  in    their    lives — from    France,  froa 
Germany,   or    from    Italy,  and    let  that 
foreign  lawyer  be  conducted  to  the  Comt 
of  Queen's  Bench  to  see  a  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  first  five  minutes  would  convince 
him,  that  we  had  been  accustomed  to  thii 
form  of  proceeding;  but  were  he  not  aware 
of  its  nature — the    difficulties   he  would 
point  out,    the  doubts    which     he  would 
raise,  would  impress  on  his  mind  what  aa 
anomalous  system  it  was.     And  yet  the 
commissioners  said,    that    there  was  no 
difference  in   the  duties  of    a  judge  in 
trying  a  prisoner  with  a  jury,  and  without 
a  jury.     There  was  the  greatest  difference 
that  the  wit  of  man  could  tell  between  tbe 
functions  of  the  judge  in  the    two  casei. 
This  was  one  more  of  the  conseqnencei 
of  sending  out  speculative  men  to  report 
on  practical  matters.     It  should  be  recol- 
lected also  that  the  trial  by  jury  was  not 
yet  wholly  introduced  into  Malta.     It  was 
only  used  in  certain  criminal    cases,    in 
which  life  would  be  sacrificed,  or  where 
the  punishment  was  working  in  the  gallies 
for  life.     It  was  not  introduced  at  all  ia 
the  most  difficult  of  all  cases  for  its  intro- 
duction—civil cases.    It  must,  however. 
be  introduced  sooner  or  later  in  all  civil 
cases,  and  who  was  to  work  it  if  it  was 
not  to  be  done  by  an  English  judge  ?     It 
had  been  tried  for  some  years  to  be  intro- 
duced in    civil   cases    in   Scotland,  and 
though   in  that  country  it  had  long  ob- 
tained in  criminal  cases,  and  though  ft 
had  the  assistance  of  his  respected  finend» 
the     Lord    Chief  Commissioner   (Baron 
Adams)  who  was  well  versed  in  Engliili 
law,  they  all  knew  the  difficulties  that  had 
been  experienced  there.    Another  reaioa 
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why,  as  he  thought,  the  appointment  of  an 
English  judge  was  of  great  importance, 
wu,  that  he  owned  he  had  more  confidence 
in  the  professional  skill,   in  the  learning, 
mod  in  the  professional  habits  of  a  well- 
bred  English  lawyer,  coming  from  West- 
nioster  Hall,  than  in  any  six  Maltese  law- 
yers.    It  was  said,  however,  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  that  the    cost  of  the 
English  judge  might  be    too  great,  but 
jastice  never  could  be  bought  too  dear. 
He  denied  that  it  was  absolutely  useless 
for    the    judge    in    Malta    to     have     a 
knowledge    of    English    law,    and    that 
English  lawyer  could  not  know  the  Maltese 
law  ;  first,  because  one- half  of  the  law 
in   Malta   now   was   English   law ;    and, 
secondly,  because  the  part  which  was  not 
English  was  grounded  substantially  on  the 
Justinian  code.      Indeed,  Sir  John  Stod- 
dart  was  as  accomplished  a  civilian   as 
any  Maltese  lawyer  could  be.     The  only 
original  jurisdiction   of  the  Chief  Justice 
was  criminal,  and  they  might  as  well  say, 
that  the   House  of  Lords,   or  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  could  not  decide,  and  decide 
properly,  appeals  from  Scotland,  in  many 
eases  involving  n  ice  poin  ts  of  Scotch  convey- 
ancing, because  they  had  not  been  brought 
up  in  the  Scotch  courts,  or  that  the  Privy 
Council  could  not  fitly  be  trusted  to  decide 
upon  the  many  diflPtrent  points  of  colonial 
law    brought    before    them,   as  that   an 
English   lawyer,  or  an  English  civilian, 
could  not  preside  in  the  Appeal  or  Vice- 
Admiralty  Courts  in   Malta.    There  was 
no   possibility  that,  in  England,  a  Judge 
could  be  tampered  with,  or  justice  pol- 
luted ;  there  was  no   roan  purer  than  an 
English  lawyer ;  and  was  there  any  lawyer 
on  the  Continent— even  in  the  best  parts 
—that  could  be  compared  to  him?    That 
an  English  lawyer  was  necessary  in  Malta 
was  to  be  teen  in  the  trash  sent  over  here 
asalibel  law,  imprisoniogone  man  for  twelve 
months   for  a  very  trifling  offence,   and 
another  man  for  six  months  for  no  offence 
at  all ;  and  would    they  bawo  had  toch 
trash  if  there  had  been  an  Enriith  lawyer 
in  the  council  ?    It  was  said  that  the  new 
system  had  had  six  months'  trial,  and  if 
there  were  no  appeals  to  the  judicial  com* 
mittee,  it  might  be  said  that  it  bad  rac- 
ceeded  ;  but  in  six  months  there  had  been 
no  time  to  determine  whether  Chare  woold 
or  would  not  be  appeals.    He  conU  well 
understand  why  the  Governor  abonld  not 
object  to  the  abolition  of  thn  olEea  of 
Chief  Justice.    He  had  nsfw  kiiov»  « 


Governor  and  a  Judge  together,  that  they 
had  not,  sooner  or  later,  come  into  colli- 
sion. Young  gentlemen  of  little  expe- 
rience were  sent  out,  who  were  apt  to  en- 
tertain too  high  a  notion  of  their  own 
degree  of  importance :  they  had  seen  this 
to  be  the  case  in  Ceylon,  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  he  knew  also  military  men 
rather  objected  to  have  a  Chief  Justice 
who  might  restrain  them.  The  Maltese 
Judges  were  the  quietest  of  all  men,  and 
English  lawyers  were  rather  more  deter- 
mined, and  probably  Sir  H.  Bouverie 
would  be  easily  convinced  that  there  should 
be  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  English 
Judge  in  Malta.  On  the  contrary,  he 
(l^rd  Brougham)  deeply  lamented  the 
change,  and  he  thought  it  was  ill-advised 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners* 
The  responsibility,  doubtless,  rested  with 
the  Government.  It  had,  however,  be- 
come the  fashion  to  appoint  commissions, 
and  this  divided  the  responsibility  ;  for  the 
Government  would  say,  that  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  commissioners.  The 
Government,  however,  should  consider 
who  the  commissioners  were,  and  weigh 
well  the  grounds  of  their  recommendation. 
Let  them,  in  the  present  instance,  consult 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  wool- 
sack, who  would  give  them  good  law ; 
and  let  them  trust  to  their  own  wisdom, 
and  they  would  come  to  a  better  decision 
than  by  following  the  report  of  these  com- 
missioners. The  whole  practical  experi- 
ence was  against  abolishing  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice,  and  he  should  think,  also, 
of  Attorney-general,  but  into  that  point  he 
would  not  enter ;  he  would  rely  on  the 
statemenu,  and  on  the  arguments  of  hie 
noble  Friend,  the  Earl  of  Rtpon, 

The  Marquess  of  Norwuinhy  %M, 
that  though  the  debate  hid  extend- 
ed to  some  length,  yet  there  were  one 
or  two  points  on  which  he  would  troaUo 
their  Lordehipt.  At  an  earlier  period  of 
the  evening  he  would  have  entered  al 
greater  length  into  the  solgeet.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  treated  of  manj 
snbiecUt  and  thoogh  the  reeommendaiione 
of  the  commiisioofrs  might  be  found  fanlt 
with  here  and  there,  yet  the  result  of  their 
ivport  bad  been  that  i«ob  satisfaction  had 
mm  glfOB  10  tbo  peopk  of  Malta  ae  bad 
not  Men  Ibr  mtm  jmiM  esperienoed.  It 
wae  nhraf  pglnfai  m  bhn  lo  toneh  npon 
enUooii  trtNfb  tef^NiiJl'  piiional-  nMUefii 
wid  U  Win  tgjjgy y  M  M  ibli  OMH 
tiOQ*    9^^9  vMNMMNl  IM  Mn  known  in 
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early  life^  and  though  he  had  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  for  the  last  few 
years,  yet  he  entertained  for  him  nothing 
but  feelings  of  friendship.  It  must  be  re- 
collected that  the  determination  as  to  the 
remuneration  to  be  given  to  that  gentle- 
man was  made  before  he  was  in  office; 
but,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  he  received 
from  Mr.  Cumberland,  he  made  an  appli- 
cation in  his  favour.  He  was  sorry  that 
his  noble  Friend  had  brought  the  subject 
before  the  House,  for  he  could  not  but 
say,  now  that  it  was  pressed  upon  him, 
that  the  original  appointment  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland was  injudicious.  He  possessed 
none  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  important  office  of  collector  of  land 
revenue.  It  was  stated,  that  he  was  not 
informed  of  the  intention  to  remove  him ; 
but  he  was  informed  that  there  was  an  in- 
quiry made  into  his  office.  The  reason 
why  no  notice  of  the  inquiry  was  inserted 
in  the  papers  was,  because  there  was  a  de- 
sire 10  spare  Mr.  Cumberland's  feelings. 
It  was  said  that  Mr.  Cumberland  was  per- 
fectly inefficient,  that  it  was  well  known 
to  the  colony  and  the  public  at  large,  and 
was  scarcely  concealeid  by  himself,  that 
he  did  not  substantially  perform  the  du- 
ties of  his  office.  The  duties  were  in  fact 
performed  by  a  deputy,  who  received  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  remuneration.  And 
when  they  recollected  that  23,000/.  were 
to  be  collected  annually  in  very  small 
sums,  from  some  of  the  poorest  persons  in 
Malta,  it  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Cumber- 
land, from  his  previous  habits,  was  ill  qua- 
lified for  the  office  which  was  conferred 
on  him.  Compassion  for  Mr.  Cumberland 
might  have  induced  the  Government  to 
make  the  appointment ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  must  say,  that  instead  of  con- 
sidering Mr.  Cumberland  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  of  men,  he  deemed  him  a 
most  fortunate  man,  knowing  that  he  had 
previously  given  up  his  profession,  to  have 
enjoyed  an  office  for  six  years,  the  duties 
of  which  he  did  not  discharge.  Although, 
therefore,  he  had  everything  but  an  un- 
friendly feeling,  and  although  he  hoped 
that  the  Government  might,  consistently 
with  their  duty,  come  to  a  different 
decision  on  his  case,  yet  he  could  not 
think  that  gentleman  so  very  unfortunate. 
As  to  the  judicial  changes  recommended 
by  the  commiisioners,  he  must  say,  that 
DOthing  of  personal  feeling  was  mixed  op 
with  them,nor  was  it  ever  intended  that  they 
should  be  considered  as  casting  any  stigma 


on  the  gentlemen  whose  removal  was  re- 
commended. The  question  was,  whether 
the  number  of  judges  was  greater  than 
was  necessary  for  the  discbarge  of  the 
duties  they  bad  to  perform.  The  only 
way  to  look  at  that  was  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  the  days  they  sat,  and  the 
average  time  each  day  in  a  given  time: 
but  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  com- 
plained that  the  commissioners  took  the 
average  of  the  sittings  in  the  year  1 837, 
in  which,  by  reason  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  cholera,  the  sittings  were  necessarily 
much  diminished,  as  compared  wiih  other 
years.  Now,  the  commissionera  stated 
that  the  average  returns  from  other  yean 
would  show  no  material  difference  fkom 
their  first  return.  The  removal  of  Mr. 
Langslow  could  not  be  considered  at  any 
imputation  on  his  character.  He  held 
the  office  of  Attorney-general,  in  which 
from  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  could  not  plead,  hot  was  ob- 
liged to  act  by  a  deputy,  who  was  vened 
in  the  Maltese  tongue.  The  question  that 
had  been  raised  whether  or  not  it  waa  ad- 
visable to  have  an  English  lawyer  at  the 
head  of  the  law  in  Malta  was  one  which 
had  not  been  decided  by  the  Coromia- 
sioners.  At  all  events  it  appeared  that  on 
numerous  occasions  Sir  John  Stoddart 
had  left  the  decision  of  appeal  cases  to 
the  Maltese  Judges  without  anv  such  pre- 
sidency, and  the  arguments  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  respecting  the  difficulty 
of  managing  trial  by  jury  by  any  other 
than  a  Westminster-hall  lawyer  were  at 
least  singularly  inapplicable  to  a  gentle- 
man whose  legal  experience  was  confined 
to  the  civil  law.  It  seemed  to  him  just  as 
possible  to  obtain  judges  of  competent 
talent  and  integrity  at  Malta,  and  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  remuneration,  as  to  ob- 
tain them  from  Westminster-hall,  from  not 
the  most  experienced  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  where  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
a  much  higher  salary  in  compensation  for 
those  greaterprofessionalemolumentswhich 
were  open  to  the  candidate  by  remaining 
here.  The  Maltese  judges  had  in  fact 
been  found  efficient  for  the  dischaiwa  of 
the  judicial  duties  of  the  island,  and  the 
chief  of  them  Dr.  Buonanita,  was  in  every 
way  qualified  to  preside  in  the  court  to 
which  he  was  appointed.  The  character 
of  neither  Sir  John  Stoddart  nor  of  Mr. 
Langslow  was  in  any  degree  affected  by 
their  removal  from  their  appointmenta.  It 
certainly  did  not  lessen  tnem  in  his  eati- 
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nation,  for  he  had  been  since  in  commu- 
oicalion  wiih  both  as  lo  ivheiher  thetr  ser- 
vices  might  n^it  lie  rendered  available  id 
olher  appointments.  The  removal  of  those 
functionaries,  whose  services  were  not  alj- 
soluCely  necessary,  wbs  the  duly  of  Go- 
verament  who  were  bound  to  take  care  of 
the  revenue  of  Malta.  While  ihe^  were 
now  discussing  whether  a  chief  jusiice 
should  or  should  not  be  continued  with  a 
salary  of  1,600/.  a-y^ar,  the  stale  of  the 
revenue  of  that  island  was  absolutely 
.below  its  expendilare.  It  was  insufficient 
lo  the  supply  of  an  efficient  police.  The 
prisoners  were  obliged  to  work,  and  in 
shori  the  greatest  distress  prevailed  amongst 
the  lower  chisses  who  were  taied  to  more 
than  they  could  well  bear.  The  Maltese 
people  were  opposed  la  a  system  which 
gave  l,600f.  a  year  to  the  Chief  Justice, 
whilst  the  professor  of  the  university  had 
only  30/.  a-year.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  raise  ihe  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  among  other  obvious  means 
of  giving  BBlisfaction  to  them  had  been 
found  the  doing  away  with  those  offices 
and  their  extravagant  salaries,  amongst 
which  were  those  which  had  been  held  by 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  allusion  had  been 
made.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  Ihat  it  required  more  lime 
fully  to  lest  the  good  working  of  this  system. 
Sir  Henry  Bauverie  was  a  very  hi^h  au- 
ihorily  on  this  subject,  and  with  his  nu- 
ihorily  on  behalf  of  this  system,  he  for  one 
was  not  disposed  at  present  to  recommend 
any  relaxation.  He  should  be  always 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  any  opporluniiy 
(o  employ  those  gentlemen  in  ti>e  public 
service;  and  with  regnrd  to  Mr.  Cumber- 
land, he  should  be  glad  lo  take  under 
consideration  his  unhappy  situation, 
There  the  question  must  rest. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  reply  lo  an  obser- 
vation of  ihe  noble  Marquess,  would  have 
cut  off  Ihe  two  Miikese  judges  now  ap- 
pointed, and  allowed  the  English  judge  to 
remain.  He  thought  ihat  a  military 
for  a  governor  was  the  very  worst. 

Viscount  Melbourne  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  noble  Earl  (Ripon)  had 
allowed  his  feelings  to  run  away  i  '  '  '  ' 
He  argued  as  if  these  offices  were  created 
notfor  thebeneBt  and  advantage  of  ih< 
but  as  if  they  were  created  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  those  who  were  placed 
them.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
argued  Ihe  questionon  much  bolder  grounds 
He  (Viscount  Melbourne)    wished  to  »a. 
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one  word  which  related  more  to  the  de- 
pnrlmenl  which  he  held,  and  that  was  to 
the  compensation  awarded  on  the  present 
occasion.  These  Gentlemen  said,  that 
they  thought  the  Treasury  was  very  hard 
oi)  this  occasion  for  persons  who  talked  o~f 
liberality  and  generosity.  His  noble 
Friends  would  recollect  that  there  was 
neither  liberality  nor  parsimony  in  ibis 
case  for  it  was  liberality  or  parsimony  with 
the  public  money;  and  these  were  qualities 
generally  considered  as  personal  qualities, 
and  not  to  be  applied  to  Ihe  use  which  a 
man  made  of  the  raonev  of  olher  people. 
When  the  noble  Earl  talked  of  ihe  liber- 
ality with  which  ihe  Treasury  ought  to 
act,  he  seemed  to  forget  a  little  instru- 
ment which  was  ralher  important  on  this 
occasion — namely,  the  4th  and  5th  of 
William  4th.,  c.  4,  which  passed  when  his 
noble  Friend  was  in  office,  and  which  he 
knew  very  well  was  prepared  and  matured 
by  a  noble  Friend  of  iheirs,  from  whom 
now,  unfortunately,  he  was  separated  iri 
poliiics;  and  the  noble  Earl  would  recol- 
lect that  this  act  of  Wdliam  4th  settled 
ihe  principles  and  proportions  in  which 
compensation  was  to  be  given,  and  it  also  ■ 
fettled  the  number  of  years  of  service  for  ■ 
whii-h  compensation  was  lo  be  given  ;  that 
for  ten  years'  service  one-third  of  the  sa- 
lary was  to  be  given,  which  was  the  com- 
pensation given  to  the  Chief  Justice  for 
serving  twelve  years  and  a-half,  which  was 
as  large  a  compensaiion  as  the  Treasury 
wbts  authorized  to  allow.  Under  that  act 
the  Attorney-general  was  not  entitled  to 
compensation  at  all;  he  had  not  held  his 
office  for  more  than  6ve,  or  six,  or  seven 
years;  and  he  apprehended  lhat  the  ar- 
rangement which  the  Treasury  had  mads 
with  that  learned  Gentleman  to  give  him 
his  salary  for  one  ye.ir,  and  in  the  mean 
time  lo  offer  him  some  employment, 
would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  his  feel- 
ings, so  that  he  should  obtain  compensa- 
tion by  continuing  in  the  public  service 
ralher  than  receive  it  for  performing  na 
service  at  all.  His  noble  Friend  had  ad. 
verted  lo  another  case,  as  he  had  de- 
scribed  it,  a  very  melancholy  one.  It  was 
unfortunately  a  sort  of  case  which  was  by 
no  means  rare  ;  there  were  many  others  of 
the  same  sort.  He  did  not  wish,  he  was 
sure  lo  advert  more  to  that  letter  to  the 
Treasury  ;  but  ihe  genlleman  himself  had 
not  in  his  (Lord  Melbourne's)  opinion  been 
very  prudent.  His  noble  Friend  left  it 
as  an  impression  that  no  more  thaa  lOOf. 
2  I 
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had  been  received  by  this  gentleman.  He 
wat  unwilling  to  mention  this  case;  he 
wished  it  had  not  been  mentioned  at  all : 
but  seeing  that  it  was  a  case  liable  to 
move  and  excite  a  great  deal  of  compas- 
sion, he  thought  it  should  be  known  that 
that  sum  was  not  the  only  compensation 
that  Mr.  Cumberland  had  received. 

The  Earl  of  Ripfm  rose  in  reply.  He 
said  there  was  no  complaint  against  the 
way  in  which  the  duty  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Cumberland.  Seeing  theD  that  the 
office  was  adequately  discharged,  he  did 
think  that  Mr.  Cumberland  was  |)erfectly 
qualified  to  discharge. the  duties  of  that 
office.  It  was  said  that  be  was  inefficient 
and  that  all  his  duty  was  done  by  deputy. 
'Who  said  that?  The  deputy,  and  the 
whole  case  rested  on  his  evidence*  Mr. 
Cumberland  had  decided  every  point  on 
his  own  judgment.  The  deputy,  who  made 
this  statement,  was  the  man  who  bad  bene- 
fitted by  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  27,  1839. 

ViHirrat.]  BOb.  Rmd  «  neoiid  time:— Higliwij 
Ratct ;  PabHe  Worki. 

Pctitknt  preMntcd.  By  Mr.  Ffadi,  ftom  Waliil,  ia  fliTour 
of,  tad  by  Mr.  R.  Pafaner,  ham  «  plaee  in  Bei1ahiie» 
■i^iut  die  OoremnMBt  plan  tor  Natianal  Ediwtlon.— 
By  Mcanri.  Home,  and  Warbnrton,  Captain  Pcdiri],  and 
Sir  B.  Han,  in  favour  of,  and  by  Lords  Stanley,  Sandon, 
■ad  Wordey,  Sin  R.  i>eel,  and  J.  Duke,  the  Chancellor 
9t  Uie  fxdiequer,  and  Mr.  CrMiVPaU,  agaiait  the  csistinf 
Baar  Lawi^ 

Laws  for  the  Church.^Pi;blic 
Business.]  Lord  J.  Russell  haying 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  for 
another  year  the  Ecclesiastical  Appoint- 
ments Suspension  Bill,  said,  he  was  aware 
that  with  respect  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Duties  and  Revenues  BHl  there  were  many 
reasons  why  it  was  desirable  that  the  mea- 
sure should  not  be  pressed  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  Session.  The  Session  was 
BO  far  advanced  that  he  knew  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  in  obtaining  such  an  attend- 
ance of  the  spiritual  Peers  as  would  secure 
a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the  bill.  It 
had  also  been  stated  on  respectable 
authority,  that  an  impression  existed  in 
the  minds  of  some  hon.  Members  of  that 
House,  as  well  as  in  the  public  mind,  that 
soma  inodifications  would  be  proposed  in 
Ike  ncaiuref  which  wisre  not  yet  prepared. 


but  which  when  they  were  broudiifonmd 
would  be  likely  to  aecora  for  the  hill  die 
more  willing  assent  of  FarlieieeDt  and  of 
the  Church.  Now,  h  waa  highly  deairaUe 
that  the  bill  should  have  the  gencrmi  con- 
sent of  Parliament  and  the  Charch,  end 
therefore  he  was  not  unwiUiog  to  postpone 
the  measure  for  a  period  in  order  to  attain 
that  object.  He  snould,  however,  he  re- 
luctant to  consent  to  any  poslpooement  if 
by  that  postponement  he  was  to  be  endcff- 
stood  as  at  all  giving  op  the  objecla  which 
the  bill  was  intended  to  carry  into  ttkolp 
or  if  he  was  to  be  considered  as  ahaodoik- 
ing  the  principle  upon  which  the  hill 
founded.  He  thought  it  higbljr 
that  a  measure  applying  certain  reTeaaes 
of  the  Charch  to  the  spirituel  fostnictioa 
of  the  people  in  those  districis  where  anch 
instruction  was  much  needed  ahooM  be 
carried  into  effect  by  a  Parliamentarj 
enactment.  Therefore  in  postponingthe 
Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Kevennea  Bill, 
he  wished  at  the  same  time  to  introdoee 
the  measure  of  which  he  had  just  gifea 
notice,  and  which  would  suspend  ftir 
another  year  certain  eeclesiasticaJ  appoint* 
ments  which  had  before  been  suspended 
by  act  of  Parliament  with  a  Tiew  to  carrying 
into  effect  at  an  after  jperiod  the  objeota 
which  he  had  in  Yiew  for  the  spiritual  in- 
struction of  the  people.  He  was  aware 
that  this  was  a  course  liaUe  to  objection^ 
and  that  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  aos- 
pend  those  appointments  year  after  year 
without  proceeding  to  de6nite  legislation. 
What  he  proposed  was,  that  the  bill  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  should  provide 
for  the  suspension  of  the  same  appoint- 
ments as  it  was  proposed  ultimately  to  dv 
away  with,  and  that  those  appointm'enla 
which  were  to  be  filled  up  should  be  filled 
up  in  the  same  order  as  was  provided  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Rcvenoee 
Bill.  He  should  therefore  postpone  the 
Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenoes  Bill 
for  a  fortnight,  with  the  view  of  seeinf 
whether  the  Suspension  Bill  which  he 
proposed  to  introduce  was  likely  to  meet 
with  the  assent  of  Parliament  and  the 
Church.  If  that  assent  was  likely  to  be 
obtained,  then  he  would  give  np  the 
Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues  Bill 
for  the  present  Session;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Suspension  Bill  should  be 
opposed,  then  he  should  think  it  neoessarf 
to  press  the  former  bill,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  abandon  the 
objects  of  that  bill  or  the  principles  upott 
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mation,  for  he  had  been  since  in  commu- 
nication with  both  as  to  whether  their  ser- 
vices might  not  be  rendered  available  in 
other  appointments.  The  removal  of  those 
functionaries,  whose  services  were  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  wss  the  duty  of  Go- 
veroment  who  were  bound  to  take  care  of 
ibe  revenue  of  Malta.  While  they  were 
now  discussing  whether  a  chief  justice 
•houid  or  should  not  be  continued  with  a 
salary  of  1,600/.  a-year,  the  state  of  the 
revenue  of  that  island  was  absolutely 
tbelow  its  expenditure.  It  was  insufficient 
to  the  supply  of  an  efficient  police.  The 
priioners  were  obliged  to  work,  and  in 
short  the  greatest  distress  prevailed  amongst 
the  lower  classes  who  were  taxed  to  more 
than  they  could  well  bear.  The  Maltese 
people  were  opposed  to  a  system  which 
gave  1,600/.  a- year  to  the  Chief  Justice, 
whilst  the  professor  of  the  university  had 
only  30/.  a-year.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  raise  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  among  other  obvious  means 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  them  had  been 
found  the  doing  away  with  those  offices 
and  their  extravagant  salaries,  amongst 
which  were  those  which  had  been  held  by 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  allusion  had  been 
made.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  that  it  required  more  time 
fully  to  test  the  good  workingof  this  system. 
Sir  Henry  Bouverie  was  a  very  hi>h  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  and  with  bis  au- 
thority on  behalf  of  this  system,  he  for  one 
was  not  disposed  at  present  to  recommend 
any  relaxation.  He  should  be  always 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity 
to  employ  those  gentlemen  in  the  public 
service ;  and  with  regard  to  Mr.  Cumber- 
land, he  should  be  glad  to  take  under 
consideration  his  unhappy  situation. 
There  the  question  must  rest. 

Lord  Brougkam^  in  reply  to  an  obser- 
vation of  the  noble  Marquess,  would  have 
cut  off  the  two  Maltese  judges  now  ap- 
pointed, and  allowed  the  English  judge  to 
remain.  He  thought  that  a  military  man 
for  a  governor  was  the  very  worst. 

Viscount  MeUnnamB  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  noble  Earl  (Ripon)  bad 
allowed  his  feelings  to  run  away  with  bim 
He  argued  as  if  these  offices  wera  creatdl 
notfor  thebenefitandadvanlanof  tb<  • 
bnt  as  if  they  wi^m  crmmtmd  for  tbt  b 
and  advantage  ol      wb  wno  i  n 

them.    His  noble  at  p 
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one  word  which  related  more  to  the  de- 
partment which  he  held,  and  that  was  to 
the  compensation  awarded  on  the  present 
occasion.     These    Gentlemen  said,    that 
they  thought  the  Treasury  was  very  hard 
on  this  occasion  for  persons  who  talked  of 
liberality     and    generosity.      His    noble 
Friends  would   recollect  that    there   was 
neither  liberality  nor   parsimony  in    this 
case  for  it  was  liberality  or  parsimony  with 
the  public  money;  and  these  were  qualities 
generally  considered  as  personal  qualities, 
and  not  to  be  applied  to  the  use  which  a 
man  made  of  the  money  of  other  people. 
When  the  noble  Earl  talked  of  the  liber- 
ality with  which   the  Treasury  ought   to 
act,  he  seemed  to  forget  a  little  instru- 
ment which  was  rather  important  on  this 
occasion — namely,   the   4th    and  5th   of 
William  4th.,  c.  4,  which  passed  when  his 
noble  Friend  was  in  office,  and  which  he 
knew  very  well  was  prepared  and  matured 
by  a  noble  Friend  of  theirs,  from  whom 
now,  unfortunately,  he  was  separated  in 
politics ;  and  the  noble  Earl  would  recol- 
lect that  this  act  of  William  4th  settled 
the   principles  and  proportions  in  which 
compensation  was  to  be  given,  and  it  also 
settled  the  number  of  years  of  service  for 
which  compensation  was  to  be  given  ;  that 
for  ten  years'  service  one- third  of  the  sa- 
lary was  to  be  given,  which  was  the  com- 
pensation given  to  the  Chief  Justice  for 
serving  twelve  years  and  a-half,  which  was 
as  large  a  compensation  as  the  Treasury 
was  authorized  to  allow.     Under  that  act 
the  Attorney-general  was  not  entitled  to 
compensation  at  all ;  he  had  not  held  his 
office  for  more  than  five,  or  six,  or  seven 
years ;  and  he  apprehended  that  the  ar- 
rangement which  the  Treasury  had  made 
with  that  learned  Gentleman  to  give  him 
his  salary  for  one  year,  and  in  the  mean 
time    to    offer    him   some  employment, 
would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  his  feel- 
ingsi  so  thst  he  should  obtain  compensa- 
tion by  continuing  in  the  public  serrice 
rather  than  receive  it  for  performing  no 
service  at  all.     His  noble  Friend  had  ad- 
Terted  to  another  case,  as  he  had  de- 
ll it.  a  very  melancholy  one.    It  was 
lonnna        e  sort  of  case  which  was  by 
I :  there  were  manv  others  of 
He  did  not       h,  he  i 
to  thnt  »      r  to 
hi  hi 
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CouncR,  'Which  GoTernment  intended  to 
proceed  with  in  the  present  Session.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  state- 
ment did  not  refer  to  the  last. mentioned 
bill,  because,  after  what  had  passed  last 
year  with  respect  to  the  judges  in  Canada, 
he  should  think  it  necessary  to  press  that 
bill  before  the  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
He  would  not  then  enter  into  the  question 
whether  it  was  politic  or  impolitic  to  ask 
the  House  to  consent  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  for  effecting  a  union  of  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  the 
present  Session,  and  would  resenre  his 
opinions  upon  that  point  till  the  subject 
was  regularly  before  the  House. 

Sir  A.  Peel  was  quite  aware  the  noble 
Lord  had  introduced  two  bills  relative  to 
Canada,  and  he  had  distinctly  understood 
that  with  respect  to  one  of  the  bills  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Grovernment  to  pro- 
ceed to  effective  legislation  in  the  present 
Session.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
bill  for  effecting  a  union  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, he  had  understood  the  noble  Lord 
to  state,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
proceed  to  actual  legislation  in  the  present 
Session,  and  that  he  would  only  call  upon 
the  House  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
the  principle  of  a  union.  His  objection 
did  not  apply  to  the  first  of  those  bills,  and 
his  present  impression  was,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  bill  would  not  be  opposed, 
and  that  it  would  be  allowed  to  be  read  a 
second  time.  Of  course  he  would  reserve 
himself  as  to  the  details  of  the  measure, 
and  he  woulcf  not  pledge  himself,  that 
seme  of  the  minor  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  opposed.  It  was  the  second 
of  the  Canada  bills  which  he  objected  to, 
not  on  account  of  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  because  he  contended  that  it  was 
neither  wise  nor  politic  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  affirm  the  abstract  principle  of  a 
union  in  the  present  Session,  when  they 
were  not  to  proceed  to  actual  legislation, 
till  some  after  and  indefinite  period.  That 
was  the  ground  on  which  he  should  resist 
the  bill  for  effecting  a  union  of  the  two 
Canadian  provinces. 

National  Education  Charities.^ 
Lord  J,  Russell  said,  he  wished  to  hear 
fro  n  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
whether  he  intended  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  in  regard  to  the 
education  vote. 

Sir  B»  Peel  said,  he  had  attended  in 


his  place  for  the  very  purpom6t emrna^ 
that  question ;    it  was   merely  the  «» 
dental  circumstance  of  m  Home  aot  bai| 
made  yesterday  that  prevented  him  km 
giving  that  public  notification  wbkh  k 
would  have  given  at  the  earlieit  po«Ali 
moment.     It  was  hia  intention  to  stik^ 
that  as  the  House  teemed  to  consider  te 
the  subject  had  been  exbauated  in  past 
of  debate,  he  had  no  wiab  to  renas  it; 
and  as  theqoeation  upon  the  report  aeril 
be  identically  the  same  with  that  vltt 
had  been  decided  in  committee,  and  «!§ 
had  ascertained  that  every  Member  of  lb 
House  had  voted  upon  the  aubject  cia|t 
twenty-four,  he  deemed  it  nnnecesasiyli 
trouble  the  House  by  a  division  on  lbs 
second  question.     He  did   not,  therdbn^ 
propose  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Hosiesi 
the  report,  and  he  had  no  objectioo  ts  ill 
being  received  now,   if  the   noble  LodI 
wished  it  to  be  brought  up. 

Report  brought  up. 

Sir  Eardky  Wilmoi  wished  nottoealv 
into  a  discussion  upon  the  subpectv  bstH 
call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  ts  s 
subject  intimately  connected  with  it.  The 
noble  Lord  was  aware,  from  the  report  if 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  that  there  «■ 
an  immense  fund  applicable  to  the  pe^ 
pose    of    education    which    was    alsNit 
wholly  squandered  away.      There  utR 
grammar  schools  of  extensive  fonadate 
in  almost  every  town  in   England,  wUeli 
were  perfectly  useless  and  inoperative,  la 
his  own  town  there  was  a  grammar  scImnI, 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee,  and  in  wUdi 
there  was  a  gentleman  who  had  a  hoMi 
to  live  in,  and  emoluments  araoanting  Is 
400/.  a-year.     But  as,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  gnus* 
mar  school  was  intended  as  a    place  is 
which  Latin  only  was  to  be  taught,  tliMi 
had  been  only  one  pupil   in  that  sdMsl 
for  many  years,  and  he  stuttered  so  ate* 
minably  that  nobody  could  nndentaad 
him.     For  some  time  past  there  bad  aol 
been  more  than  four  or  five  pupils  in  tlis 
school,  and  they  were  the  sons  of  geotls- 
men  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  Ho«s 
would  recollect  that  an  order  had  bssa 
issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  estabKdi 
another  scheme  of  education  in  the  ftaa* 
mar  school  at  Birmingham,  and  the  fond! 
were  now  so  applied  that  more  B) 
were  engaged,  and    many  chiidien 
instructed  there  in  every  branch  of  edi 
tion.      What  he  would  sumsl  lo  Atf 
noble  Lord  was,  that  he  would  br»g  i»  a 
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hili  to  enlarge  the  scheme  of  education 
is  ihe  grammar  schools  of  this  country, 
object,  if  he  pleased,  to  the  fiat  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  any  visitors  he  might 
think  proper  to  appoint;  so  that  instead 
«f  the  teachers  receiving  large  emoluments 
^■d  nothing  to  do,  the  sons  of  the  trades- 

Ble  and  others  in  the  respective  neigh- 
boods  might  be  instructed  gratui- 
Ipnslyy  and  instead  of  the  schools  being 
illended  by  only  one  or  two  children, 
hnndreds  might  be  admitted  to  the  ad- 
— itagf  s  of  education.  He  thought  this 
Vaa  A  svbyect  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
tk^  noble  Lord,  and  he  hoped  he  would 
liatan  to  the  suggestion. 
"^  Lord  J.  Russell  said,  he  had  had  a 
(nod  deal  of  conversation  with  the  Lord 
GbaDcellor  on  the  subject ;  and  it  would 
ht  remembered  that  in  the  course  of  last 
jmt  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Lord 
Brougham,  who  had  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject.  It  certainly  deserved 
ODDtideration,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  would  naturally  be  di- 
vtcted  to  it,  with  a  view  to  some  measure. 

Mr.  C*  Buller  thought  the  House 
%ns  much  indebted  to  the  bon.  Baronet 
for  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
fonds  which  might  suffice,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, for  the  education  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  England,  but  which  were  now 
totally  misapplied.  He  would  state  one 
fiwt  as  a  specimen  of  their  misapplication. 
A  gentleman,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  the  Charity  Commission,  had 
informed  him  that  in  going  over  three 
parishes  of  Lincolnshire  he  found  that 
what  were  called  general  charities  were 
frittered  away  by  giving  away  shillings  and 
halfcrowns  out  of  their  respective  funds, 
which,  so  far  from  being  beneficial  to  the 
poor,  only  served  to  keep  np  a  kind  of 
pauperism  among  them.  Now,  the  whole 
expense  of  education  in  those  parishes 
might  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of 
those  charities.  If  the  Government  really 
bad  at  heart  the  education  of  tbo  people 
of  E.igland,  this  was  one  of  the  first  sub* 
jeets  to  which  they  should  direct  their 
attention. 

Mr.  Brotherton  said,  in  order  to      nr 
tbe  importance  of  this  subject,  he  wi     1 
SMBtion  that  there  was  a  grammar  wbi 
in  Manchester,  the  revenoe  of  wh'   1 1 
6JI00L  a-year.    Up  to  a  i 
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funds  were  properly  applied,  all  the 
children  in  Manchester  could  be  educated' 
gratuitously. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Egerton  begged  to  state,  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  somewhat  in  error. 
The  funds  of  the  school  in  question, 
according  to  the  original  design,  were  not 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  Manchester 
alone,  but  for  all  England.  The  trustees 
had  for  many  years  been  acting  under  a 
decree  of  a  Master  in  Chancery,  accord- 
ing to  a  scheme  approved  of  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Two  schools  were  opened, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the 
original  testator,  in  one  of  them  a  class- 
ical education  was  given ;  and  the  other 
was  open  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Manchester. 
He  believed  the  hon.  Member  was  in* 
Chancery  at  that  moment  against  the 
trustees,  and  he  thought  it  rather  unfair, 
while  the  trustees  were  in-  that  situation,, 
he  should  come  forward  and  make  state- 
ments which  were  not  consistent  with  the 
facts. 

Captain  Peehell  said,  there  might  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  liefween  tbe 
two  hon.  Gentlemen  as  to  the  manner  in- 
which  the  school  they  referred  to  was- 
managed,  but  he  thought  every  one  must 
agree  that  the  system  pursued  at  another 
school,  that  at  Great  Berkhamstead,  was 
most  monstrous,  for  there  a  positive  pro* 
hibition  against  receiving  scholars  waa 
in  force. 

Mr.  Alston  mentioned  the  case  of  an« 
other  school,  at  Willoughby,  LincoloshirCr 
the  master  of  which  lived  in  a  house  rent 
free,  his  son  was  the  usher,  and  the  emol- 
uments received  were  veiy  great,  wbila 
the  public  gained  little  or  no  advantsfi 
from  the  charity. 

Sir  R,  Sugdmt  said,  that  nothing  was 
more  improper  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present,  than  to  bring  forward  eiatementa 
which  bore,  in  some  de^reei  the  cbai arter 
of  acctisations  against  individualsf  wbiob 
could  not  be  denied  nor  provefl.  He 
hoped,  that  no  scheme  for  the  frMablish^ 
meot  of  an  education  commission  w^nlfl 
be  set  on  foot ;  he  hoped,  that  no  tri- 
banal  for  edi  ionsi  purposes  wnuld  b#» 
set  np  in  tl       country*    Th^re  wnt  Ifyo 

ch  diepoeiii       to  fritter  away  ih<>  nn^ 

eient  p  II     4       bl      vients  of  fbf» 

.     J       I  II      wd  Membf^r  ht 

J  e        fioney  belorfgrArg 
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lioo;  while  the  Poor*Iair  Commiasionen 
would  have  it  applied  id  aid  of  the  poor« 
rates — a  proposition  which  he  had  stre- 
DQOusly  opposed,  and  they  being  convinced 
that  they  were  not  entitled  to  seize  upon 
those  funds,  gave  up  their  cUim.     He 
Tentured  to  say,  that  he  should,  on  all  oc- 
casionSy  object  to  gifts  being  taken  away 
to  be  applied  to  general  purposes.     Let 
hon.  Gentlemen  not  forget  that  the  gram- 
mar schools  of   this  country  had    been 
established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  clas- 
sical education.     The   masters  were  ap- 
pointed as  classical  masters,  and  to  ask 
them  to  teach  little  boys  reading  and  writ- 
ing,  was  one  of  the  most  unreasonable 
things  in  the  world.     But  he  was  one  of 
those  who  thought,  that  the  fulfilment  of 
tha  design  of  the  founders  of  those  gram- 
mar schools  was  not  incompatible  with  a 
plan  of  general  education ;  but  he  would 
never  consent  to  have  these  institutions 
broken  into  so  far  as  not  to  leave  sufficient 
means  for  classical  instruction.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that,  whatever  might  be  done, 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  a  particular 
regard  to  the  design  of  the  founder  as  well 
as  to  what  the  new  state  of  society  de- 
manded* 

Sir  Robert  Inglig  said,  he  for  one  should 
most  decidedly  object  to  any  attempts  to 
divert  the  funds  in  the  possession  of  the 
grammar  schools  of  the  country  from  the 
objects  and  purposes  for  which  they  were 
originally  given  by  the  testators,  or  others 
bequeathed  or  gave  them,  and  he  trusted 
no  motives  of  expediency  would  induce 
the  House  to  interfere  with  or  violate  the 
right  of  every  person  to  dispose  of  while 
living,  or  to  bequeath  after  his  death,  his 
own  property  as  he  thought  Bt. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  in  explanation, 
•aid,  he  did  not  wish  to  convert  the  funds 
of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  way  the 
hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  suppose.  The 
fact  was,  that  in  some  instances  the  pro- 
perty which  originally  did  not  produce 
50/.,  now  realised  500/.  per  year,  and 
therefore  he  thought,  education  might  be 
given  not  only  in  classics,  but  in  all  the 
other  branches.  This  was  done  now  at  Har- 
row,  Rugby,  and  Birmingham. 

Sir  jR.  Peel  said,  it  was  hardly  fair  to 
enter  further  into  this  important  question 
until  some  measure  was  brought  forward. 
There  was,  however,  one  point  connected 
with  grammar  schools  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Attorney-gene- 
raL    There  were  \     ny  cajMs  in  which  the 


trusts,  by  deceases  and  other  caoscs,  \d 
become  vacant ;   and   thongh  there  am 
many  individuals  who  were  williog  toi^ 
dertake  the  tru8ts«  yet  the  vacancies  mil 
not  611ed  up  in  consequence  of  the  a- 
pense   attending    an    application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  order  to  get  t  vrid 
appointment.     The  expense,  hebelmd^ 
would  amount  to    70/.  or  80/.     Nov,  if 
it  were  possible,  in  cases  where  there  w 
no  dispute,  to  frame  a  summary  foia  k 
the  reconstruction  of  those  trusts  vitkil 
incurring  so  great  an  expense,  it  wouUh 
very  desirable.     He  knew  schools  wIm 
the  trusts  were  vacant,  the  funds  so  mi 
as  to  make  it  impoasible  tbey  conU  bar 
the  cost  of  an  application  to  the  Cooitaf 
Chancery,  and  if  means  could  be  pfOviiU 
for  the  valid  reconstruction  of  the  ti«li 
in  a  summary  way,  it  would  tend  gnillj 
to  the  advantage  of  those  acbools* 

Lord  /.  Russell  said,  the  point  to  vhaA 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  called  the  at* 
tention  of  the  House,  was  certainly  oas  ii 
which  an  improvement  might  be  midi^ 
and  he  would  consult  his  hon.  and  Jeanai 
Friend,  the  Attorney- general,  as  to  vUt 
could  be  done  with  respect  to  it.    TUi 
subject  was  one  of  the  largest,  the  noit 
important,  and  he  would  add,  one  of  thi 
most  difficult  questiona  which  could  bt 
brought  forward ;  and  he  was  glad  to  heir 
the  opinion  upon  it  of  the  right  hon.  ui 
learned  Member  for  Ripon,  who,  besidai 
his  general  knowledge,  had  gone  practi- 
cally into  it  by  having  attended,  at  hil 
request,  on  the  commission  on  trust  chSi 
rities.     It  was  very  difficult  to  say  in  wliit 
authority  the  power  of  dealing  with  thoss 
trusts  ought  to  be  placed,  and  how  far  the 
will  of  the  original  founders,  in  conformity 
with  the  changes  which  by  time  had  takca 
place,  and  the  opinions  of  the  present  da^ 
might  be  departed  from.     He  could  noC| 
however,  but  think,  that  in  the  prsseat 
day  there  might  be  most  beneficial  depar- 
tures from  the  wills  of  origmal  foundefl^ 
and  he  could  not,  like  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oafoid, 
follow   literally   those   intentions:    if  aOp 
what  would  become  of  the  gifts,  the  laifs 
sums  of  money  and  extent  of  lands  gtvas 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  with  expnas 
directions  that  masses  should  be  said  fv' 
the  souls  of  the  donors  and  foandenu  ^^  *  '■ 
Sir  R,  H.  Inglis  observed,  th§t4l(Mfi' 
noble  Friend  was  prepared  lo  bril^|^!|S||^' 
bill  to  repeal  an  act  himmhl  isjlNjjiiilil^' 
Uio   Lord  Rulsell  thMU  dt«iMi|iMillK< 
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Beer  Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
eommtttee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Sale 
of  Beer  Bill,  and  on  the  question  that  the 
Speaker  now  leave  the  chair, 

Mr.  Hnme  objected  to  the  House  pro- 
deeding  farther  with  this  bill.  On  its  first 
hllroduction,  the  hon.  Member  who 
ftroaght  it  forward  (Mr.  Pakington)  had 
been  asked  to  make  out  a  case,  in  order 
to  induce  the  House  to  alter  the  existing 
hw  ;  but  instead  of  making  out  the  case, 
the  hon.  Member  had  been  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  applications  made  to 
the  House  in  favour  of  the  proposed  al- 
teration had  arisen  in  consequence  of 
the  circular  the  hon.  Member  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  different  counties  of  Eng- 
land, calling  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties there  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and 
Vfging  them  to  petition.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  urged  in  support  of  his  bill  the  ir- 
legolarities  of  which  the  keepers  of  beer- 
•hops  were  constantly  guilty ;  he  stated 
that  those  irregularities  were  greater  in 
the  beer-shops  than  in  the  public- houses. 
Now,  he  had  obtained  returns  which  alto- 
gether refuted  that  allegation,  and  in  fact 
■bowed  that  there  was  greater  regularity 
in  the  conduct  of  the  beer-shops  than  in 
that  of  the  public-houses.  The  House  had 
been  told  that  robberies  were  concocted  in 
the  beer-bouses,  and  that  by  those  houses 
crime  was  encouraged.  That  argument 
would  have  held  gSod  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber conld  have  shown  that  before  the 
passing  of  the  Beer  Act  there  had  been 
no  roMieries  or  thefts,  but  when  it  could 
be  proved  that  there  were  fewer  robberies 
and  .thefts  since  beer-shops  were  estab- 
lished than  before,  the  argument  failed. 
Had  the  people  who  carried  on  the  beer- 
ahopa  showed  themselves  hoatile  to  the 
law  ?  If  the  hon.  Member  would  look  to 
the  returns  before  the  House,  he  would 
find  that  the  beer-shop  keepers  were  really 
the  innocent  parties,  and  that  those  whom 
he  would  befriend, the  Itceosed  victoallera, 
had  been  goiltj  of  tenfoM  the  erimee  and 
^Attoee  of  their  competitors.  The  hon. 
Mtmlbm  had  lefcrred  oo  a  fomer  ooemF 
dMit  W'eubAjmom  leften  to  eapport  hit 
i^hMT  ^M'trlM  wia   almyiiidiM  ni^ 


formation  to  auihentic  returns?  It  ap* 
peered  from  the  returns  which  had  been 
moved  for  by  the  right  hon.  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  in  the 
year  1835  there  had  been  129  licensed 
victuallers  convicted  for  adulterating 
beer.  In  the  following  year  there  had 
been  146  convictions  for  the  same  of- 
fence; and  of  these,  144  were  licensed 
victuallers,  and  only  two  beer-shop 
keepers.  In  1837  there  were  forty-eight 
convictions,  and  would  the  House  believe 
that  of  this  convict  class  only  one  person 
was  a  beer-seller,  while  there  were  47  li- 
censed victuallers  f  So  much  for  the 
offence  of  adulteration.  He  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things 
in  London  in  respect  to  irregularity, 
and  he  had  returns,  beginning  from  the 
year  1830,  of  the  number  of  publicans  and 
beer-shop  keepers  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  for  irregularities.  From  those 
returns  it  appeared,  that  in  the  year  1830 
there  had  been  123  licensed  victuallers 
summoned,  of  whom  109  were  convicted, 
and  fourteen  escaped ;  in  the  same  year 
only  four  beer  shop  keepers  had  been 
summoned,  and  all  four  informations 
were  dismissed.  In  1831  there  had  been 
summoned  169  licensed  victuallers,  of 
whom  143  were  convicted,  and  twelve  dis- 
missed :  while  in  that  same  year  only  ten 
retailers  of  beer  had  been  summoned.    In 

1836  the  number  of  licensed  victuallers 
summoned  was  357,  of  these  333  had  been 
convicted,  and  twenty-four  dismissed ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  number  of  beer- 
shop  keepers  summoned  was  194,  whose 
oflfences  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  were 
for  opening  a  few  minutes  too  early,  or 
keeping  open  a  few  minutes  too  late.     In 

1837  the  licensed  victuallers  summoned 
were  in  number  546,  of  whom  519  had 
been  convicted  and  twenty-seven  dismissed* 
In  the  same  year  the  number  of  beer-abop 
keepers  summoned  was  241,  and  of  these 
217  were  convicted,  and  24  dismissed. 
In  1838  the  number  summoned  was  655 
licensed  victuallers,  of  whom  603  were 
convicted,  and  fifty-two  dismissed;  349 
beer-shop  keepers,  of  whom  320  were 
convicted,  ana  twenty-eight  dismissed. 
The  result  was,  that  dunng  the  whole 
period  which  the  retnms  covered  there 
bad  been  2,519  licensed  victuallera 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  while 
there  had  only  been  summoned  1,008 
beer-dbopkeepera.  On  the  whole  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  had  made  out  no  case 
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for  a  further  legislative  interference.  In- 
deed, if  anything  was  done,  it  should  be 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  place  the  beer-shops  on  an  exact 
equality  with  the  public-houses.  He 
could  not  see  on  what  principle  it  was 
that  beer-shops  should  be  shut  while  the 
ein-shops  were  allowed  to  remain  open. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  this  bill  was 
wholly  uncalled  for,  and  therefore  he 
should  move,  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  upon  this  bill  on  this  day 
six  months. 

Mr.  A.  Sanford  thought  the  vast  num- 
ber of  petitions  which  had  been  presented 
from  all  classes  praying  for  an  alteration 
in  the  present  Beer  Act  afforded  sufficient 
reason  for  the  House  taking  the  present 
bill  into  its  consideration.  He  must  say, 
that  those  who  had  seen  the  working  of 
the  existing  law  were  more  competent  to 
judge  of  it  than  those  who  formed  their 
opinions  from  returns  which  were  made  to 
that  House.  That  a  superintendence  by 
the  magistrates  had  formerly  been  neces- 
sary, was  shown  by  the  legislation  which 
had  taken  place  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1494,  again  in  1562,  and  again  in  1787. 
In  1787  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  a 
circular  to  the  Magistrates  cautioning 
them  against  the  system  that  prevailed  in 
issuing  licences.  He  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  plan  should  be 
adopted  for  licensing  these  houses  differ- 
ent from  the  present.  All  that  was  ne- 
cessary now  was  to  obtain  the  certificates 
of  six  householders  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  if  the  excise  officer  by  whom 
the  licence  was  granted  took  care  to  as- 
certain that  the  person  applying  was 
a  man  of  good  character  and  respect- 
ability, much  of  the  present  evil  would  be 
done  away  with.  He  thought  the  mea- 
sure would  be  one  of  very  general  utility, 
and  he  hoped  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  going  into  Committee  on  the  bill. 

Viscount  Dungannon  said,  that  he  had 
never  listened  to  a  more  monstrous  pro- 
position than  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny,  for  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
bill.  He  would,  however,  give  the  House 
the  returns  for  the  Borough  of  Liverpool, 
which  would  show  what  the  proportion 
was  between  the  offences  of  the  two  classes 
of  houses ;  in  1830-31  the  number  of  con- 
▼ictions  was — licensed  victuallers  80,  beer- 
houiesl06;  in  1831-32,  licensed  victual- 
lers 82,  beer*houfes  81  ;  in  1832-33, 
lieeosed  victuallers  88,  beer-houses  77; 


in  1833-34,  licensed  victuallers  72, 
houses  95;  in  1834-35,  liceosed  Tictnml- 
lers   67,   beer-houses    179»    in    1835-36 
licensed  victuallers  193«  beer-houses  313; 
in  1836-37,  licensed  victuallers  39»  beer- 
houses 87;  in  1837-38,  licensed  victual- 
lers  83,    beer-bouses    135.       That,     he 
thought,  was  a  fair  criterion  of  the  two 
classes  of  houses.     He  believed,    if   the 
hon.  Members  made  inquiries  among  the 
clergymen  and  magistrates  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other — from  North- 
umberland to  Cornwall — he  would  hear 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  vice  and  immiH 
rality    existing    among    the    agricaltnral 
classes  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  beer-houses.     As   a  county 
magistrate,  he  could  state,  that  naost  of 
the  robberies — not  those  of  a  trifling,  but 
many  of  a  much  graver  character,   were 
concocted  in  the  beer-houses,  whose  prpu 
prietors  were,  in  most  cases,   men  of  no 
capital  or  property.     He  hoped  the   mo* 
tion  would  be  carried  by  a  large  majoritj. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
not  prepared  to  oppose  the  measure  at  its 
present  stage,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
support  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkeqni*ii 
amendment,  by  which  the   House  wouU 
refuse   to  consider  the  bill.     The   argu- 
ments of  his  hon.  Friend  should   ra&r 
have  been  directed  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  than  against  the  bill  in  its 
present   stage^    and  abeve   all,   after  the 
understanding  that  was  come  to  when  it 
was  last  before  the  House.     When  the  bill 
was  read  a  second  time,  he  then  took  the 
opportunity  of  stating,   and  he  though^ 
with  the  approbation  of  many  Memberii 
that  on  goin^  into  committee  he  should 
endeavour  to  induce  the  House  to  assimi- 
late and  equalise  as  much  as  possible  the 
laws    respecting  licensed  victuallers    and 
beer-shop  keepers.      If  he  failed  in  hit 
attempt  to  do  this^  he  would  join  with  his 
hon.  Friend  in  votins  against  the  bill  on 
the  report  or  on  the  third  reading.     Whal 
was  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  suK 
ject?     It  appeared  by  the  returns  on  the 
Table,  that  77  petitions  had  been  presented 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Beer  Act,  and  these 
were   signed    by   6,420  persons ;   against 
the  repeal  nine  petitions  had  been   pre- 
sented, signed  by  20,757  persons.     But  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  principles  for  which 
he  contended,  namely,  for  equalising  the 
law  between  the  licensed  victuallers  and 
beer-shop  keepers,  he  found  that,  indepen- 
d^tlv  of  the  numerous  petitions  presented 
that  levening,  petitions  had  been  preienled 
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by  248,000  persons.     He  trustee!^ 
_  fore,  that  they  would  go  into  committee 

^^fith  a  view  of  considering  the  clauses  of  the 
^•|jU.  .  In  recommending  that  course  he  was 
^VOQDd  to  say,  that  he  entirely  repudiated 
"^dn  dcwtrines  of  the  noble  Lord ;  fur  if  they 
^.pire  correct,  the  House  ought  not  to  be 
i^  ■itiifird  with  the  bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
ii^  Droit wich,  but  should  insist  on  the  total 
^§P^  of  the  Act  of  1830.    He  should  take 
bbW^  liberty  of  refuting  some  of  the  very 
^iparaoxdinary  statements  of  the  noble  Lord, 
g..  J^L  was  assumed  in  the  first  place,  that  all 
^  yfB  beer- shops  were  disreputable  places, 
their  owners  were  men  of  no  charac- 
pl  or  property,  and  that  they  were  all  hot- 
fin  of  Tioe,     He  would  show  that  there 
yInM  no  ground  whatever  for  these  general 
■tptciments.     The  House  would  haiSly  be- 
Beve  that  the  property  invested  in  these 
bouses  was  very  considerable.     He  held  in 
liis  hand  a  letter  from   one  party,  who 
ttated  that  he  had  invested  4,000/.  in  the 
Mtablishment  of  a  beer-shop.     It  mieht  be 
weid,  that  that  was  only  an  individual  case^ 
but  he  had  a  return  of  360  beer-shops,  and 
the  total  amount  of  the  rental  was  8,226/. ; 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  was  74,210/., 
■nd  that  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
40    or   50,000    houses    for   which    they 
were  ealled  upon  to  legislate.     He  would 
now  eive  the  noble  Lord  another  instance, 
and  he  would  take  a  case  from  the  metro- 
polis.    There  was  a  beer-shop  in  Mile-end, 
the  property  of  an  individual  owner,  the 
TBlue  of  the  house  and  fixtures  was  1,500/., 
1^  stock  1,325/.,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
dan  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
xepresented  as  persons  without  property, 
and    in    many   cases    without    character. 
[Viscount  Dungannon  had  alluded  to  beer- 
houses   in    agricultural    districts.^      The 
noble  Lord  and  those  hon.  Members  who 
had  discussed  the  question,   had  brought 
the  arguments  as  against  the  whole  body, 
and  he,  for  one,  could  not  allow  them  to 
back  out  of  their  assertions  in  that  way. 
The  next  case  he  would  quote  was  that  of  a 
beer-shop  in    Ratcliffe-street.     The  value 
of  the  house  was  600/.,  and  of  the  stock 
500/.      Then   with   respect   to   residence, 
which  was  an  excellent  test  of  character, 
there  were  instances  of  8,  6,  10,  16,  and 
even  of   23   years   constant   residence   in 
one  house,    the  parties  paying  rates  and 
taxes,  and  contributing  to  parochial  and 
other  dues  during  all  that  time,  and  yet 
ihew  were  told,  that  these  men  were  wholly 
without  capitalj  and  altogether  devoid  of 
TOiiyytalflily.    There  was  another  point 


to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the   House.      In   stating  the  amount  of 
capital  embarked  in  that  trades  he  had  not 
taken  into  account  the  amount  of  capital 
embarked   by  brewers,   and  if  that  were 
added   to  the   capital   of   the  beer- house 
keepers,  it  would  form  a  sum  total  which 
would  much  astonish  hon.  Members.     He 
would  take  the  number  of  licensed  brewers 
before  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Beer 
Bill,  and  he  would  begin  two  years  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act.     In  the  first  year, 
the  number  of  licensed  brewers,  was  27,161; 
in  the  year  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  it 
was  36,284 ;  but  in  the  following  year  the 
number  was  42,976 )  and  in  the  one  fd- 
lowing  that  43,087.     Therefore  there  was 
an  addition  of  capital,  as  represented  by 
the  increase    in    numbers,    from    27,161 
brewers  to  43,087,    the    number  of   li- 
censed brewers  in  the  last  year,  and  he 
wished  hon.  Members,  and  more  especially 
landed  proprietors,  to  recollect  that  it  was 
these  brewers  who  furnished  a  market  for 
their  barley,  and  formed  a  great  addition 
to  the  demand  for  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  country.     He  was  merely  applying 
himself  to  the  arguments  that  there  was  no 
capital  embarked  in  these  beer-houses.    He 
held  in  his  hand  another  return  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature,   and    to   which    he 
would  call  the  attention  of  hon.  Members 
opposite.  Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  say 
that  the  licensed  victuallers,  as  a  class,  were 
all  men  of  wealth  and  independence ;  while 
the  keepers  of  beer-shops  were  men  without 
capitaL     He  had  procured  a  return  from 
the  Excise  officers  of  thej  number  of  pub- 
lic-houses   and     beer-houses    within    the 
respective  collections  extending   over    the 
whole  of  England.    It  appeaml  by  that 
return,  that  the  number  of  public-houses 
was  55,513,  and  the  number  of  beer-shops 
licensed  to  sell  beer  to  be  consumed  on  tne 
premises,  36,054.     Now  of  these  55,000 
public-houses,  the  owners  of  which  were 
supposed  to  represent  so  much  wealth  and 
capita],   there   were   18,379    who    rented 
houses  under  10/.  yearly  value.     And  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  value  of 
the   house   was  increased  by  the  licence, 
so    that    the    10/.    did    not    merely    re- 
present the  natural  but  the  fictitious  value 
rif  the  rent     Amongst  the  beer-shops  there 
were  houses  under  5/.    in  value,   ],B58; 
and  above  5/.  in   value,  34,196.      That, 
however,  might  not  be  cannidered  a  fair 
mode  of  comparison,  and  he  would  take  the 
question  in  another  point  of  Tiew.     There 
were  of  publicans  inhabiting  houses  under 
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10/.  in  yearly  value,  18,379;  and  beer- 
shops  under  10/.  yearly  value,  15,318. 
It  should  besides  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  value  of  the  public-bouses  was  increased 
by  the  licence,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
the  beer-houses.  What,  then,  became  of  the 
exaggerated  statements  of  the  wealth  of  the 
one  class,  and  the  absence  of  capital  of  the 
otheTy  which  had  been  put  forward  by  hon. 
Members  opposite.  He  would  lay  these 
papers  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  because 
Be  thought  they  would  go  far  to  dispel  the 
delusion  that  existed  on  this  subiect.  He, 
did  not,  however,  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  continue  the  license  to  houses  rated 
under  5/.  ;  with  that  exception,  he  con- 
tended, that  there  ought  to  be  a  totally  free 
trade  in  beer,  subject  only  to  such  police  re- 
gulations as  were  considered  to  be  necessary. 
The  deputation  of  beer  sellers,  who  had 
had  an  interview  with  him  had  thought  that 
instead  of  good  police  regulations  being  any 
hardship  they  would  be  a  protection  to  their 
trade,  and  had  assented  to  the  proposition. 
They  stated,  that  it  was  the  want  of  police 
r^ulations  in  small  places  that  had  raised 
the  storm  against  them,  and  they  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed 
modification.  He  had  now  disposed  of  that 
port  of  the  case  which  related  to  the  value 
of  the  property;  and  he  had  shown  the 
contrast  between  the  one  class  and  the 
other  was  founded  on  entire  delusion.  He 
now  came  to  an  important  question,  that 
which  referred  to  crime ;  and  the  assertions 
that  had  been  made  on  this  subject  were 
just  as  gratuitous  and  unfounded  as  they 
were  on  the  other.  The  opponents  of  that 
measure  had  two  facts  to  establish— first, 
that  the  amount  of  crime  had  increased, 
and,  secondly,  that  such  increase  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Beer  Act.  Now,  as  to 
the  first  of  these  points,  he  had  procured 
from  the  Home-office  some  tables,  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever to  doubt.  Before  he  stated  the  con- 
clusions he  drew  from  these  tables,  he 
would  remark,  that  uncc  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Bill  had  been  in  operation,  there 
nad  existed  a  more  active  svstem  of  police, 
greater  facilities  for  bringing  offenders  to 
conviction,  than  those  which  existed  be- 
fore the  passinff  of  that  Act.  In  addition 
to  this,  since  the  year  1834,  three  or  four 
large  classes  of  crime,  such  as  common  as- 
saults, riots,  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  had 
been  mduded  in  the  criminal  returns  for 
the  first  time.  On  both  these  accounts,  it 
wonld  bjr  no  means  follow  Uiat  there  had 
been  an  mcrease  of  criine^  even  if  die  re- 


turns showed  a  greater  number  of  eonmiit- 
menu,  after  the  passing  of  the  Beer  Ael^ 
than  there  appeared  to  have  taken  piece 
previously  in  equal  periods  of  the  time.  It 
might,  however,  with  certainty,  be  assumed 
that  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  oommit- 
ments  was  proof  of  the  decrease  of  ccuMi 
But  what  were  the  &cta  as  they  uipeMed 
upon  these  tables  ?  He  would  tan  ton 
years  before  the  passiiw  of  the  Art 
and  £9ur  years  af^erwaru.  In  the  pe- 
riod from  1826  to  1839  indusivej  the 
averace  ratio  of  increase  of  erime  hel 
been  7i  per  cent  What  was  the  ntio  ef 
increase  in  the  four  years  after  the  pemH^ 
of  the  Act?  Why,  24  per  eent.  only. 
What  became,  then,  of  the  allegatione  that 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  crime  ?  It 
was,  however,  aaid,  that  although  the  total 
amount  of  crime  had  not  inerensed,  there 
had  been  an  auffmentation  in  the  egrietd- 
tural  districts.  What  was  the  feet  ?  Why, 
in  twenty  €i  the  largest  agricultural  oooa- 
ties,  there  was  a  decrease  in  oommitmenU 
altogether,  and  particularly  a  decreaae  hi 
the  commitments  for  serious  offimoei.  Al* 
lusions  had  repeatedly  been  made  to  aheap* 
stealing  and  cattle  stealing,  as  if  these 
crimes  had  almost  originated  sinoe  dm 
establishment  of  beer-shops ;  but  on  refer*' 
ring  to  the  returns  of  the  oommitmenta,  ■■' 
weu  as  of  the  offences,  he  found  a 


decrease  in  both  these  classes  of  erime^  ei' 
well  as  in  maliciously  wounding  or  maim* 
ing  cattle.  It  appeared,  also,  that  sinoe 
that  period,  the  offences  against  the  Game- 
laws  had  diminished  forty-five  per  oenl. 
In  spite  of  these  facts,  they  were  repeetedlj 
told  that  crime  had  increased  in  cmisequenoe 
of  the  existence  of  beer^shops ;  but  previous- 
ly to  the  establishment  of  the  latter  trade* 
almost  all  the  offences  that  were  committed 
were  imputed  in  argument  to  the  pabUe 
houses.  There  was  then  a  general  outcry 
against  the  licensed  victuallm,  whidi  bad 
been  transferred  to  the  beer-riiop  keepen. 
For  his  own  part,  without  lending  himself 
to  the  propagation  of  reflections  on  anj 
class  of  persons,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  he  thought  that  aime  might 
rather  be  imputed  to  indulgence  in  ardent 
spirits  than  in  beer.  Certainly  it  was  the 
opinion  of  most  moralists  that  erime  arm 
more  likely  to  be  engendered  by  habits  of 
spirit  drinking  than  1^  taking  beer.  Thii^ 
indeed,  seemS  to  be  the  general  feeUng; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  moral  instrueten 
that  this  country  had  produced,  nemdj. 
Hogarth,  had  furnished  an  admirable  illne- 
tration  of  this  in  his  two  oelebnted  pieton^ 
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of  *' Beer-street,"  and  "Gin-lane."     He 
Woald  entreat  the  House  to  approach  this 
Mifaject  with  the  most  serious  deliberation. 
Iff  there  was  one  thing  more  calculated 
tlum  another  to  lessen  the  House  in  the 
flifiaioii  of  the  country,  it  was  a  want  of 
ilNiaistency  in  its  legislation.     The  interest 
nolr  in  question  was  created  under  a  well- 
dDDndered  and  thoroughly-debated  measure. 
Mid  after  full  inquiry,  and  the  very  point 
flow  more  particularly  raised  was  raised 
Ann ;  evidence  was  taken  on  the  subject, 
dtld  that  evidence  supported  the  passine  of 
Ifa  scasure,  and  negatived  the  assertions 
Wllidi  were  then  and  now  made.     The 
naaaura  was  a  very  bold,  bat  a  very  effectual 
fcMmriBl    reform,    and    the    Oovemment 
which  canied  it  through  merited  the  best 
tbanks  of  the  country.     The  question  was 
i^gain  discussed  in  1834.     A  committee  sat 
on  the  subject— evidence  was  taken,  and 
the  House  legislated  restrictively  upon  it, 
but  not  to  the  effect  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber now  proposed,  and  still  less  to  the  effect 
of  destroying  the  trade.     He  trusted  the 
House  would  not  impair  its  character  with 
the  country  by  the  injustice  and  inconsist- 
ency of  destroying  an  interest  which  it  had 
only  just  raised.     He  should  vote  for  going 
into  committee  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
his  amendments ;  and  if  he  did  not  succeed 
in  inducing  the  committee  to  adopt  them, 
he  should  certainly  oppose  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Lord  Elioi  could  not  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  taking  property  as  a 
test  of  respectability,  which  was  the  same 
principle  as  that  adopted  by  a  witness 
once*  who  defined  a  respectable  man  to 
be  one  who  kept  a  gig.  The  whole  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  address  had  been 
a  panegyric  on  beer-sbops;  but  the  ma- 
giairates  with  whom  he  had  communicated 
m  different  parts  of  the  country  had  taken 
a  very  different  view  of  the  subject.  But 
he  admitted  that  a  great  part  of  the  evil 
might  be  attributed  to  the  inefficient  con- 
trol over  the  beer-shops.  With  a  rural 
police,  a  great  many  of  the  evils  might  be 
remedied.  He  should  vote  for  going  into 
committee,  but  he  did  not  think  the  bill  of 
his  hon.  Friend  best  calculated  to  effect 
the  object  he  had  in  view*  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  making  property 
the  test  of  respectability. 

•Hit'  Wmrburion  thought  the  retons 
retoredl  to  bv  the  right  hen.  GentleiftiDi 
ite  Ch^fteefaupf  tt#::Bic|ie^ogr»-  uiOit 


satisfactory.  It  ought  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  whenever  beer-sellers  exceeded 
the  hour  prescribed  by  the  Act  for  keep- 
ing their  houses  open,  they  fell  under  a 
description  of  offence  from  which  licensed 
victuallers  were  exempt,  and  that  there- 
fore the  number  of  convictions  of  these 
different  classes  of  individuals  did  not 
offer  a  fair  comparison  of  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  the  two  sorts  of  establish- 
ments. 

Captain  Wood  said,  he  thought  it  right 
to  state,  that  in  the  London  district,  while 
the  licensed  victuallers  were  4,300,  the 
beer-shops  were  only  1,560 ;  so  that  the 
convictions  were  two  to  one,  and  the 
numbers  as  three  to  one. 

Lord  Wortley  said,  as  a  county  magis- 
trate, he  felt  bound  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations. He  certainly  did  not  attribute 
the  increase  of  crime  to  the  beer-shops 
exclusively.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  stated,  that  crime  had  de- 
creased. Now,  that  might  be  the  case  in 
large  towns,  but,  in  the  country,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  efficiency  of  the  town  po- 
lice had  but  tended  to  drive  bad  cha- 
racters into  the  rural  districts.  Certainly 
he  much  doubted  if  crime  bad  really 
diminished  so  much  as  45  per  cent.  At 
all  events,  that  was  not  the  case  in  his  own 
county,  where  the  depredations  upon  the 
farmers  had  greatly  increased.  The  farm- 
ers, indeed,  generally  complained  most 
grievously  of  the  existing  law,  stating 
that  their  servants  had  thereby  great 
facilities  for  drinking,  and  that  their  con- 
duct had,  since  the  passing  of  that  law, 
become  much  worse.  Of  one  thing  he  was 
convinced,  that  the  state  of  the  country 
would  never  become  thoroughly  improved 
until  an  efficient  paid  consubulary  was 
established.  He  hoped  the  bill  would  be 
allowed  to  go  into  committee,  though 
he  was  by  no  means  so  sanguine  as  to 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  it,  yet  he 
felt  that  some  alteration  in  the  law  was 
imperatively  called  for. 

Mr.  Pakir,gton  said,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  discussion  upon  the 
committee,  which,  he  thought,  would  have 
belter  taken  place  upon  the  second  read- 
ing. He  must  obwrve,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  against 
t  bill  now  befim  the  House— a  bill  for 
entirely  doing  away  with  the  beer-housse. 
The  hoD.  Member  for  Kilkenny  had  said, 
i  thftt  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  the 
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preaent  bill,  an  observation  which  he  (Mr.  I 
rakington)  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
refute.  The  capital  alleged  to  be  invested 
in  the  beer-houses  was  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed ;  and  the  proposal,  that  they 
should  be  such  as  were  rated  at  lOi.  or 
15i.9  would  secure  respectability.  As  to 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  returns  of 
the  London  district,  it  was  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  licensed  victuallers  were 
to  the  beer-houses  as  five  to  one.  No  one 
could  be  more  desirous  than  himself  of 
putting  down  all  the  misery  and  vice 
connected  with  spirit  houses ;  but  because 
such  misery  and  vice  were  connected  with 
the  spirit  houses,  were  the  evils  associated 
with  the  beer  shops  to  go  unremedied  ?  It 
was  in  evidence  before  the  committee  of 
1834,  that  the  sale  of  spirits  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  competition  consequent 
upon  the  passing  of  the  Beer  Act  If  it 
had  been  proved,  that  the  public  houses 
were  the  haunts  of  vice,  they  would  have 
been  equally  condemned  ;  but  no  such 
complaint  had  been  made.  Besides,  the 
licensed  victuallers'  houses  were  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  magistrates, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  these  beer- 
houses. Now  as  to  the  question  of  crime, 
be  admitted,  that  was  most  important — 
and  that  unless  he  could  show,  that  the 
beer-houses  were  haunts  of  vice,  and 
injurious  to  the  working  classes,  he 
had  no  right  to  ask  the  House  to  re- 
strict them.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  established  any  case  in 
their  favour  by  merely  stating  from  general 
statistical  returns,  that  crime  throughout 
the  country  had  not  increased.  The  real 
question  was,  whether  it  had  not  been 
established,  that  the  beer-houses  were 
the  haunts  of  crime,  that  therefore  they 
were  strongly  objectionable,  and  the 
ground  of  just  and  general  complaint? 
Now  he  contended,  that  this  had  been 
abundantly  proved.  He  would  refer  em- 
phatically to  the  numerous  confessions  of 
men  who  had  been  executed  under  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  Surely  hon.  Members 
would  not  disregard  the  declarations  of 
dying  men,  as  to  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  their  unhappy  fate.  And  he  could 
cite  niaiiy  such  declarations  of  men  upon 
the  scanold,  that  their  crime  and  their 
misery  were  attributed  to  beer-houses. 
He  could  also  quote  many  confessions  of 
those  who  had  become  the  inmates  of 
gaols,  through  the  evil  associations  which 
they  had  formed  in  the  beer-houses.  From 


thirty-one  counties,  the  magiatntes  kad 
almost  unanimously  petitioned  against  the 
existing  law.  When  the  Act  wu  aada 
consideration  in  the  House,  the  debsto 
were  long,  and  the  division  very  narrow; 
and  it  was  really  remarkable  to  obteni 
how  accurately  the  predictions  of  thou 
who  had  then  opposed  it  had  been  fsl- 
filled.  Undoubtedly  this  was  no  pirtj 
question.  The  Beer  Act  had  been  pio- 
posed  by  the  party  with  whom  he  had  iW 
honour  usually  to  vote.  But  the  greit 
man  who  had  been  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  now  been  the  fov^ 
most  to  avow  that  the  noeasure  had  failed, 
and  had  since  recorded  his  vote  for  lbs 
repeal.  It  had  been  said,  indeed,  that  it 
1 834,  legislation  had  taken  place  upon  tbe 
subject,  but  it  was  legislatioo  abortiit 
and  miserable.  The  present  bill  wm 
founded  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee 
in  1834;  and  the  proposal  for  a  lOL 
qualification  was  in  reality  lower  than  tbe 
10/.  proposed  in  1834,  as  10^  rating  then 
would  be  equivalent  to  15Z.  now,  owiog 
to  the  local  Assessment  Act,  which  had 
since  passed;  with  regard  to  the  hosis, 
he  must  say,  that  the  licensed  Tictuailen 
had  been  hardly  dealt  with,  and  be  would 
agree  to  the  principle  of  the  clause  sug- 
gested in  this  respect  by  the  right  hoo. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  thoagh 
he  thought  it  was  very  loosely  srordMl, 
and  would  be  difficult  to  frame  accurately, 
especially  in  regard  to  travellers.  Be- 
lieving that  the  bill  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  morals,  welfare,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  be  led  away  by  the 
statistical  statements  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  M,  Phillips  concurred  in  request* 
ing  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny, not  to  persist  in  opposing  the  bill 
going  into  committee.  He  regretted,  that 
this  bill,  which  had  been  introduced  so 
lone  ago  as  the  7th  March,  should  now  be 
under  discussion.  He  wished  the  subject 
had  been  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
which  might  have  inquired  into  the  differ- 
ent charges  against  both  the  beer-houses 
and  licensed  victuallers,  and  might  have 
made  a  report,  on  which  legislation  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  satisfactorily 
founded  than  upon  the  discussions  in  that 
House.  Upon  one  point  he  thought  there 
could  be  no  difference  of  judgement ^  that 
some  legislation  upon  the  sul^ect  was  ia» 
pcratively  required.    He  hoped  the  bosk: 
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Member  for  Kilkenny  would  consent  to 
withdraw  his  motion,  and  not  interfere  at 
present  with  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  concurring  in 
moch  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  he  should  with- 
draw his  amendment. 

House  went  into  Committee. 

On  the  6rst  clause  being  put, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  would  be  most  convenient  if  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool  would 
bring  fbrward  his  amendment  on  the  Brst 
danse. 

Viscount  Sandon  agreed  with  the  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  that  it  would  be  better 
to  dispose  of  his  amendment  (a  clause  for 
prohibiting  the  consumption  of  beer  on 
the  premises)  at  once.  He  had  many 
objections  to  beer- houses,  and  could  ad- 
duce the  testimony  of  clergymen  (Romun 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants)  in  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  other  populous 
towns,  that  beer- houses  were  the  resort  of 
the  worst  characters,  and  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  great  increase  of  crime.  He 
contended,  that  the  consumption  of  spirits 
was  not  diminished,  but  rather  increased, 
by  the  multitude  of  beer-houses.  The 
evidence  of  the  deputy  constable  for 
Manchester  stated,  that  such  were  the 
temptations  the  beer-shops  held  out  to  the 
lower  classes,  especially  the  Irish,  to  distil 
illicit  spirits,  that  the  revenue  lost  50,000/. 
a  year  in  that  town  alone.  The  objection 
against  the  system  wasalmost  unanimously 
strong  amongst  the  best  informed  and  the 
least  prejudiced  persons.  The  grand 
juries  of  Essex,  Oxfordshire,  Hunting- 
donshire, Surrey,  the  Western  Circuit, 
and  many  other  important  districts,  were 
all  against  it.  He,  therefore,  would 
move  the  insertion  of  the  following 
clause : — 

'*  That  from  and  after  the  commencement  of 
the  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners 
of  excise  or  other  persons  duly  authorised,  to 
grant  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  beer,  ale,  porter, 
cider,  and  perry,  under  the  authority  of  the 
said  recited  act  (the  former  Beer  Act),  to  any 
person  applying  for  the  same ;  but  that  such 
licence  shall  not  authorize  the  sale  of  beer,  &c., 
to  be  drunk  or  consumed  in  the  bouse  of  the 
person  specified  in  the  licence." 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
amendment  which  was  a  new  clause  could 
not  be  pat. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought 
it  would  be  better  that  the  question  should 


be  raised  upon  the  postponement  of  the 
clause. 

Amendment  postponed. 

On  the  question,  that  the  blank  In  ther 
first  clause  be  filled  up  with  the  words 
•'  ten-pounds,** 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
glad  the  twelve  month's  previous  residence 
was  abandoned.  He  thought,  however, 
the  other  provision  equally  unreasonably 
The  result  of  adopting  it  would  be  that 
15,518  beer-houses,  which  at  present  were 
rated  under  10/.  would  be  disqualified. 
It  would  be  also  manifestly  unjust,  as  it 
would  continue  18,379  public-houses, 
which  were  all  rated  under  10/.  Nothing 
could  be  more  nnjust,  and  he  would  add 
more  untenable,  than  such  a  proposition, 
and  he  should  most  decidedly  oppose  it. 
He  should  also  object  to  the  principle  of 
twelve  months'  previous  residence,  inas* 
much  as  it  would  be  a  bar  to  the  applica- 
tion of  capital,  and  capital  in  its  most 
beneficial  state,  arising  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  houses  of  an  improved  construct* 
ion,  and  built  for  the  purposes  of  that 
trade.  In  the  clause  which  he  intended 
to  substitute,  he  proposed  that  where  the 
population  of  the  district  was  under 
5,000,  the  qualification  should  be  51. ; 
where  it  was  above  that  number,  the  qua- 
lification to  be  10/.,  and  a  house  rated  at 
15/.  to  be  the  qualification  within  the  bills 
of  mortality.  That  would  exclude  about 
1,800  houses  existing  under  the  present 
system,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  good,  inasmuch  as  in  the  ex* 
isting  small  houses  they  could  not  have 
good  police  regulations.  On  these  grounds 
lie  would  object  to  the  clause. 

Sir  E.  Knaichbull  was  not  quite  snre^ 
that  the  rates  proposed  b3f  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  be  successful,  but 
he  was  anxious  to  allow  a  trial  of  the  ex* 
periment.  The  whole  responsibility  ought 
to  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and,  if  the  experiment  failed, 
the  House  could  afterwards  take  the  mat- 
ter up. 

Mr.  Slaney  reminded  the  Committee, 
that  a  vast  amount  of  property  had  been 
invested  in  the  trade  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  bill.  In  the  towns,  the  beer-shops 
had  been  in  many  cases  productive  of 
much  good.  He  should  prefer  the  rating 
between  the  two  propositions,  but,  as  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  he  would  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  proposition  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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Mr.  Pakington  wu  deeply  imprested 
with  ihe  necetiity  for  legislation  respecting 
beer-ihops,  and  having  taken  op  the  sub- 
ject at  an  early  part  of  the  Session,  and 
from  the  most  disinterested  motiTes*  he 
could  not  abandon  the  measure  which  be 
had  broaght  forward,  at  least  till  the 
House  had  by  a  division  eipressed  its 
opinion.  He  could  not  consent  to  adopt 
the  non-consumption  clause  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  near 
him,  neither  could  he  agree  to  the  scale 
of  51.  10/.  and  15/.  which  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  fight  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
non -consumption  clause  would  certainly 
diminish  the  number  of  beer-shops,  but  it 
would  take  away  the  best  class  and  leave 
the  worst  remaining.  He  should,  there- 
fore, if  the  clause  was  pressed  to  a  divi- 
sion,  vote  against  it.  By  the  scale  pro- 
posed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
15L  was  to  be  the  rate  for  the  metropolis, 
and  he  must  say  he  thought  that  the  pro- 
posal was  unfair,  for  the  beer-shops  in  the 
metropolis  were  the  least  objectionable, 
and  yet  the>  were  to  be  rated  highest. 
If  he  could  not  secure  the  principle,  that 
no  house  should  be  licensed  as  a  house  of 
entertainment  unless  it  was  of  the  annual 
value  of  1 0/.  he  would  rather  abandon  the 
bill  altogether. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  the  Committee 
was  placed  in  an  extraordinary  position 
by  the  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  had  brought  in  what 
he  called  clauses,  a  proceeding  for  which 
he  believed  there  was  no  precedent.  The 
bill  of  bis  hon.  Friend  consisted  of  a  few 
clauses,  and  what  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  intro- 
duced under  thel:umblename  of"  clauses'' 
was  a  bill  three  times  as  long  as  that  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  and  it  seemed  rather  unfair 
to  his  hon.  Friend  to  take  that  course. 
He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  not 
abandon  his  original  determination. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  taken  that  course  which  he  con- 
sidered fairest.  He  had  given  full  notice 
•f  the  clauses  he  meant  to  propose,  and 
had  them  printed.  The  question  was  as 
to  the  10/.  qua1i6cation,  to  which  he  ob- 
jected, because  upon  the  best  information 
he  had  been  able  to  procure,  he  believed, 
the  effect  of  that  qualification  would  be 
to  crush  the  beer-house  keepers  in  many 
paru  of  the  country,  ^nd  he  believed, 
that  so  long  acc"Momed  as  the  people  had 


now  been  to  these  houses,  it  wooU  be 
impossible  to  prevent  the  beer  from  beis| 
sold.  It  would  be  really  moostrootto 
put  down  15,000  beer-houses  under  lOL 
and  to  allow  15,000  licensed  victuallcnf 
houses  under  1 0/. 

Mr.  Parrott  said,  he  thought  the  Ben 
Act  one  of  the  best  measures  that  had 
been  adopted,  and  hon.  Members  who 
supported  this  bill,  seemed  to  look  ratha 
at  the  few  evils  which  were  said  to  kait 
arisen  under  the  present  system  thai  U 
the  many  benefits  it  conferred  on  the  h* 
bouring  population. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  qoo* 
tion,  that  the  blank  in  the  first  clause  hi 
filled  up  with  the  words,  **  ten  pounds": 
—Ayes  76;  Noes  103:  Majority  27. 

Ust  of  the  Ayes. 

Attwood,  W.  Jermyn,  Earl  of 

Bagge,  W.  Kemble,  H. 

Baker,  E.  Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 

Bentinck,  Lord  6.  Knight,  H.  O. 

Beihell,  R,  Lascelles,  W.  S. 

Brabazon,  Sir  W.  Liddell,  H.  T. 

Bruges,  W.  H.  L.  Lowther,  CoIodoI 

Buck,  L.  W.  Lowther,  J.  H. 

Burrell,  Sir  C.  M.  Lygon,  hon.  Geoeial 

Chetwynd,  W.  Mackenzie,  T. 

Clerk,  Sir  G.  Mackinnon,  W.  A. 

Codrington,  C.  W.  Manners,  Lord  C. 

Cole,  Viscount  Marton,  G. 

DarliDgtOD,  Earl  of  Miles,  W. 

Dungannon,  Viscount  Miles,  P.  W.S. 

Du  Pre,  G.  Noel,  W.  M. 

Eastnor,  Viscount  Packe,  C.  W. 

Egerton,  W.  T.  Palmer,  R. 

Egerton,  Sir  P.  G.  Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Estcourt,  T.  S.  B.  Polhill,  F. 

Evans,  W.  Pusey,  P. 

Fellowes,  E.  Rolleston,  L. 

Filmer,  Sir  E.  Rushouf,  O. 

Fleming,  J.  Sandon,  Lord 

Gore,  O.  J.  R.  Sanford,  E.  A. 

Gore,  O.  W.  Shaw,  F. 

Greene,  T.  G.  Shirley,  E.  J. 

Grimsdilch,  T.  Teignmouth,  Lord 

HaUord,  H.  Vere,  Sir  C.  B, 

Heathcote,  Sir  W.  Vemer,  Colonel 

Hector,  C.  J .  Waddington,  H.  S. 

Heneage,  G.  W.  Walker,  C.  A. 

Hodges,  T.  L.  Welby,  G.  E. 

Hope,  hon.  C.  Williams,  W.  A. 

Hope,  G.  W.  Wodehouse,  hon.  E. 

Hughes,  W.  B.  Worsley,  Lord 
Hurt,  F. 

Inglis.  Sir  R.  H.  tellkes. 

Irton,  S.  Pakington.  J.  S. 

Ir? ing,  J.  Kushbrooke,  Colonel 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Attwood,  T. 
Haines,  £. 


Aglionbv,  H.  A. 
Alcock.V. 


Alston,  R. 


Barnard,  £.  G. 


4  asQ 

•  B«BeU,J, 

*•    SS^W  J 
J     Bodkin,  J.  J. 

B0W6Sy  J* 

*  Britcoe»J.I. 
Brocklehursty  J. 

^    XiothertoD,  J. 
■    Bolwer^  Sir  £.  L. 

Sorroughesy  H. 

Buffield,  W. 

Oiyley,  £.  S. 

Chy,W. 

Gbllier,  J. 

CoUins,W. 

Dashwood,  G.  H. 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 

Ellis,  W. 

Brans,  G. 

Ewart,  W. 

Fasakerlej,  J.  N. 

Fenton,  J. 

Finch,  P. 

Fleetwood,  H. 

Gibson,  T. 

Gillon,  W.  D. 

Goulbara,  H. 

GreT,  Sir  6. 

Hall,  B. 

Hawes,  B. 

Hawkins,  J.  H. 

Hinde,  J.  H. 

Hind  ley,  C. 

Hobhouse,  T.  B. 

Horsman,  E. 

Hoskins,  K. 

Howard,  V,  II. 

Howick,  Lord 

Hume,  J. 

James,  W. 

Jerris,  J. 

Langdale,  hon.  C« 

Lnshington,  C. 

M'T^od,  R. 

Marsland,  H. 

Molesworth,  Sir  W. 

Morris,  D. 

Murray,  A% 

Muskett,  G.  A. 
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O'Counell,  J. 
0*Connell,  M.  J. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parker,  J. 
Pamell,  Sir  H. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Philips,  M. 
Pryme,  G. 
Rice,  E. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Rickford,  W. 
Roche,  Sir  D. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rondle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,  G*  P. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  B. 

Sunsaeld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stock,  Dr. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  £. 
Sugden,  Sir  £. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thornley,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Troubridge,  Sir  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vigors,  N. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H, 
Ward,  G.  H. 
While,  A. 
Wilde,  T. 
Wilkins,  W. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilmot,  Sir  £. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,  T. 
Wiunington,  H. 
Wood,C. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TEU.BB8. 

Baring,  bon.  F. 
Steuart,  R. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as- 
sured the  House  that  he  had  brought  for* 
ward  hit  amendments  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  not  with  a  view  to  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  all  legislation  on  the 
subject :  if  such  had  been  his  intention, 
he  should  have  opposed  this  bill  on  its 
second  reading.  But  aAer  the  decision 
the  Committee  had  come  to,  what  course 
waa  now  to  be  pursued  ?  He  would  not 
call  upon  the  Committee  now  to  discuss 
the  clauses  he  had  to  propose,  but  would 
suggest  that  those  clauses  should  be 
brought  up  and  agreed  to  pro  formdt  and 
that  the  Chairman  should    then  report 


progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  In 
making  tbia  proposition,  he  was  aware  hi 
laid  himself  open  to  the  observation,  that 
by  this  mode  of  proceeding  he  was  sub- 
stituting an  entirely  new  bill  for  the  one 
now  before  the  House;  but  he  was  not 
without  a  precedent,  for  a  similar  course 
had  been  pursued  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Huntingdon  some  sessiooe 
since.  He,  however,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee,  but  at  present  he  should 
propose  to  negative  this  and  the  remain- 
ing clauses,  to  bring  up  his  own  clauses, 
and  that  the  Chairman  then  report  pro- 
gress. 

Mr.  Caifhy  recommended  the  hon. 
Member  fi>r  Droitwich  to  leave  the  mea- 
sure in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Mr.  Goulhurn  said,  that  the  course 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  the  only  course  that  could  now  be 
pursued. 

The  first  and  remaining  clauses  nega« 
tived. 

Viscount  Sandom^  then  moved  the  clause 
above  noticed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  op« 
posed  the  clause,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  open  the  door  to  endless  frauds* 
The  beer-shop  keepers  would  evade  the 
law  by  allowing  the  beer  to  be  drunk  hi 
their  gardens  or  their  neighbours'  houses, 
and  the  whole  country  would  be  one  scene 
of  litigation. 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  85; 
Noes  146:  Majority  61. 

List  of  the  Aybs. 


A'Court,.Capt.  E. 
Alford,  Viscount 
Attwood,  W. 
Baker,  £. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
BetheU,  R. 
Broadley,  H. 
Burr,  H. 

Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Cantilupe,  Lord 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chetwynd,  Major 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  Lord 
CresswelU  C. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
D*£yncourt,  C.  T. 
Dunganoon,  Lord 
Du  Pre,  G. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Estcourt,  T.  S.  B. 


Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Flemiiig,  Admiral 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
Gore,  O.  W. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Griastonei  £.  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  H. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W.     « 
Hector,  C;  J. 
Heneage,  G.  W.        i 
Henniker,  Lord         < 
Herbert,  S.  .  i 

Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Hope,  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J. 
KnatchboU,  Sir  £. 
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ful  to  any  person  attending  the  Carlow 
Conr.mittee  now  sitting  to  witness  the  in- 
terminable disputes  as  to  residence. 

Viscount  Mahon  rose  to  order.  Thecom- 


Mr.  0.  Gore  said,  that  the  principle  of 
representation,  as  be  understood  it,  was 
this,  that  those  who    were  sent    to   the 
House  of  Commons  were  sent  by  persons 
mittee  had  not  yet  given  in  its  report  to  j  having  an  interest  in  the  place  for  which 
the  House.    Any  allusion,  therefore,  to  its  !  they  were  sent  as  Members;  but  the  in- 


proceedings  was  irregular. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  no  hon.  Member 
at  liberty  to  refer  to  the  proceedings 


terest  ceased  the  moment  that  the  indivi- 
dual left  the  place.     He  could  not  under- 
stand   on   what    principle    it    could    be 
of  any  election  committee  before  it  had  !  asserted,  that  an  individual  who  had  gone 
tcported  to  the  House.  I  to  the  extremity   of  the  kingdom,  after 

Mr.  Ewart  contended,  that  if  they  al-  j  having  parted  with  all  right  of  property  ia 
lowed  the  present  system  to  continue  much  Ipswich,  or  any  other  borough,  should 
longer,  the  public  would  lose  all  confi-  still  retain  the  right  of  voting  for  that 
dence  in  the  decisions  of  that  House.  He  borough.  It  was  not  common  sense. 
should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  Again,  suppose  that  such  a  man  went  away 
bill.  j  from  a  borough,  his  name  still  remained 

Mr.  Blackstone  stated,  that  he  had  :  on  the  register,  and  for  anything  that  the 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  |  bill  enacted,  if  no  objection  was  made  to 
He  had,  however,  a  serious  objection  to  I  him,  he  continued  on  the  register,  and 
the  bill,  since  it  admitted  out-voters  at  \  continued  to  vote,  and  so  might  continue 
borough  elections.  A  person  habitually  '  to  vote  in  infinitum,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
resident  on  the  continent  might  claim  to  '  although  he  had  no  property  whatever  in 
vote  under  it.  He  had  suggested,  that  a  |  the  borough.  Certainly,  the  House  could 
clause  should  be  introduced  into  the  bill  •  not,  without  stultifying  itself,  agree  to 
to  this  eflfect— ''  Provided  such  person  be  such  a  bill,  repugnant  as  it  was  to  the 
a  rated  inhabitant  of  such  town."  If  this  whole  principle  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
clause  were  not  introduced,  he  would  vote  Mr.  Brotherton  could  state  from  ezpe- 
against  the  third  reading.  rience,  that  in  a  borough  constituency  of 

Mr.  Warburton  supported  the  bill.  It  2,000,  there  would  be  200  removals  in 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  voters  ,  twelve  months,  while  very  probably  not' 
who  might  change  their  residence,  between  '.  more  than  ten  of  the  200  would  quit  the 
one  registration  and  another,  from  being  town.  A  person  might  be  rated  to  a  10/. 
dvptived  of  their  right  to  vote.  He  feared,  house,  which  he  might  afterwards  quit  ia 
that  if  they  adopted  the  limitation  of  the  order  to  take  a  20/.  house,  and  yet  at  the 
boD.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  they  \  election  he  might  not  be  a  rated  inhabitant 
would  open  the  door  to  all  the  litigation  of  a  10/.  tenement.  The  question  really 
and  expense  which  the  bill  was  calculated  .  was,  whether  they  would  agree  to  disfran- 
lo  do  away  with.  {  chise  the   190  because  ten  perhaps  quit 

Viscount  Sandon  remarked,  that  no  ;  the  borough  in  the  year.  As  to  wnat  the 
species  of  bribery  was  more  common  than  hon.  Gentleman  said  about  remaining  oo 
that  of  paying  the  expenses  of  out-voters  the  register  for  life  and  voting  all  the  time, 
coming  to  the  poll.  He  was,  therefore,  '  it  was  perfectly  impossible  that  any  such 
strongly  opposed  to  the  bill.  J  thing  should  occur,  because  the  overseers 

Viscount  Dungannon  considered  the  ,  made  out  the  registry  every  year,  and  the 
proposition  embodied  in  this  bill  to  be  a  !  premises  would  be  returned  either  as 
perfectly  monstrous  one.  The  inconve-  !  vacant  or  under  the  name  of  the  new  oc- 
jiience  of  having  out-voters  was  not  to  be  !  cupant.  He  hoped  the  House  would  pass 
permitted,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  up  ;  the  bill,  because  he  believed  its  operation 


voters  from  a  distance  would  be  extremely 
heavy.  He  could  not  conceive  any  mea- 
sure calculated  to  give  rise  to  greater 
abuse.     Some  such  measure  as  this,    if 


would  be  just  to  both  parties. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  wished  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  bill,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  considerable  importance.     At 


Jcept  within  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  any  rate,  it  was  deserving  of  some  discus- 
common  sense,  might  perhaps  have  been  sion,  and  the  more  so  as  it  had  hitherto 
useful,  but  if  the  bill  were  to  pass  as  it ,  passed  to  its  very  last  stage  without  any 
stood,  be  thought  it  would  prove  one  of;  discussion  whatever ;  {^*  No^noT^  at  least, 
the  most  noxious  measures  that  had  been  !  then,  with  but  a  short  discussion.  As  tp 
passed  since  the  Reform  Bill.  |  the  probable  effects  of  the  bill,  he  did  not 
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hink    r.  vnutfi    .ct    inon    >nA  -artv  mora :  theOoveiiimuc.     On 
'han  nnnth^r  *    tierfltbr^.  thnr  'v^rfito  look  .  riid  liopa  ihat  rhe  noble  Lom  -^oojii  i 

men    r.    n   -ftirarrt   ^.n    'a  inrnnRic  mftnu.    ^vith   iiim    n    ''Otioir  ^israiim    .ie 
ind  ^»U    At'erpnri!  tn  ihe  ^rincinles  r>i  the    pro^ieai  cr  tliii  irxeaanre. 
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•Ifitnrni  Art.      i-rr    .imselt'.  ^e  tvoutd   ^ay 

it  ..nee  That  :ie  wah  itot  Dreoarfid  toderend 

he  rate   if   iermns  who.  on   'emovin^  '  o 

another    Rnemrnt    n     he  ^ime    >orouQ[h. 

i^re  riponvftd  lit'    hetr  ^otn.     i^aniament. 

le   'hou^lit.     v^m    -)onncl     ri     ind    >ame 

'«>mpdv  tor  'his     rii.       iUt    he  '^ill  '*'ent 

nnrh   ''urther     han  'hia.    'or    t    vent      o 

idmit  i!iR  Tinncmie  that   i  oerson  vho    (!• 

novprj     n  Thr;  inrther  ond  I't    he  Kinedom 

^hoald     le     rill    -ntitled      o     ote     :i      lie 

iorou?b  !ie  iiad    '^tt.      Iiis.     s     ad     een 

veil  r-bservort,   ^^as  v^hoiiv 'onosefi     o    'le 

■ 

innrjnlft  t  !ie  tefhrm  .';r.t.  "he  ooie 
.fird  }.ad  :iid  :'ie  '  ther  risnt  in  riitfirence 
o     .lat    vet.     hat     here    .as    lOthing^     a 

vhicti    .e    vas    aore    lopoaed    han    o    \ 

system  nr  nettv  >eeisiation    in 

^t'     hat   :^reat    neaaure.     He 


i^ord   ^maextrre  said,    ^ne    jiU  vvu  jk 
which  cailed   :ar   a  oiatincc     TnmwBi  i^ 
. .  Din  ion  o  n  I  ne  part  or   \er  i^Iaiestr  i  Ijo» 
V  em  meat.     lion.  Memtiers  en  na  sMttfiii. 
r.ot    .•biect    o   dOT    jeraon    ^ouofp  '3  'ji 
same    )oroQffii.  itiooi^n  >*e    laa 
•  rom  (ne  tenement    .a  unouier:   .at' 
they  did  cbject  to  was,  •.tiat  £  niansooud 
have  a  vote  lor  tlie  ooroui^ii  wneo  ce 
ro    mother    >an    ^r     :ne     cooatnr. 
'hou<;nt    iiia    vas  i^ioite    ooncmnr  -.3 
:.nnciDie  ^f  the  ileiorm  .ict.     :ie  ta< 
")Q  ::iac    lie    neasure      ouid     .ave 
ited  13  wetter   tdvnncaee   \i\e  -j:ooa  :aM 
'  t  i:3  auttior  1:  it  t:ad  come  irom  laeuas 
side  !;t     tie    !iuuae.      The    iioa.    .Meaas 
%vno  was  iiie    mtdor  or     z    seemea  la  m 
he  subject  ■  Till V  caiied  a    Jonservaure-iladicai.    Fee 
.coed     he  ,  his  cart  lietiiousnt  iiiia  oiii  trencned  nioa 


•ie 

m 


-loble  i^ord  would  ndhere  to  riie sentiments  •  the  Dnncipie  ci'  :iie  ilerorm  :U:t,  afld  lit 
:\e  then  px pressed.  \t  all  ev«>nt9.  .:e  '«'as  :  ^-ouid  copose  hs  runtier  pro^reaa.  :hoa|k 
convinced  that  :he  *  iovernment  cu^nt  rot  :.e  r.ad  always  conaiderea  tne  ileiorniiWt 
.1  M  his  :iii  ass  nto  :  iw.  "^he  :  is  iraus:nt  with  uanger  to  tne  coonirr,  aa 
teamed     '•.unrnev-^rcnerni    lad    ome  '^tile  .  >Dinion  wnich  Lime  iiaU  gireo  iiim  uo  rs^ 


ime  !iaci£  Droueiu  in    '.  *'iii    or     he  '-etter 

e^isiration  cr  voters.  ;!ic  same  i^eanvihat 

le  nad  broueht  in  lier'nre.  jUt  as  ttie  «to- 

ernment  coniemDtated    i  Career  measure. 

^hirii  -vouid     morace    'le  «vnoie     uoiect, 

he  it^arneu  ^if-niieman  cioiiem  t^t  t^  '  iih- 

iraw     ;is     iii.       *''ow.      e    ;jd     iv.      lat 

■vhen  .he  .iitornev-e"enerai  jt      =ie  *.fOwn 

vas  obh^ed  to  vviihdraw    ms  :  ill,  because 

I    vas    '.nderstood     nat     !ie     rovernment 

!ad    n    'lew  a  .-nore  '^omprenensive  mea* 

^ure.  .1  'vas  100     ao  ttiat    his  uiil  ^nouid 

^e  ill  lowed  to  pass.      le  was  aware.  .lOw- 

rer.     hat     .lere  .ni^iu    <e  itrcumstances 


son  1.0  alter. 

The  Soliciior- General  tboairbt  thatihii 
bill  was  t lie  most  practical  mi  :nai  am 
had  been  introduced  nto  me  :iouae.b^ 
:ause  i^  was  uirectea  asainat  an  evii  prm* 

::?  f^quaiiv     n    :oiti  .^idea  -.r     ae  iioott^ 
ina    <'iiich    .11    :ie    -onsiituenciea    a  iha 

ounirv  i;^iist  wish  i>  .-ee  emoveti.  3al 
'he  iion.  .  lemoer  'or  ^tamiora  said,  thai 
'his  uili  was  ; 'iconsisteoL  «vith  iha 
'ration  I  Scotland)  Bill.  \ow,  there 
-^o  .inaiosy  ueiween  tne  two  caaea>  la 
Scot  una  me  resiatration  waa  not  reoeiMd 
mnuaiiy.      \s  10  (tie  uoiectioa   -.hat  itan 


▼bicb  rendered  tbis  oiii  more  n^reeaule  to  1  measure  ini^hl  orinj^  m  a  H:reat  number  of 

ion.   ^leniiemen  ooposiie    nan    f  ii  tiao  1  out- voters,     ^e    -vaa  :?aiiy  nsioniaiied   ce 

proceeded  irom  otber  -^anus.      -3ui  i.lere 

vaa    inoiner    loint :      -le     e^isUtion    :or 

Scotland  on  ine  suu|eei  '.vas  wtioily  incon- 

MSteni    viih  :his   .Mil.      '.'he   .legistraiion 

Jill  lor  :^t:uiiaua  Loui&    twuy  itie  .^^;ht  or' 

uUii^f  .xcepi   :!i«  ,ersuii  .esiUeu  wiiiim 

:'eveu    Til '68  ;)i   '.Hti  ^'iiice     or    vaich      e 

'idiineu  to  .ULc.     ^'his  j\\[  wm  orougul  m 

'«y  iiiti    -.'Ofd  Auvucjie,     iie   Alioiiicv-b;^. 

i«rui,  .uiii  liie  I'liUei    '^ecitiaiy  •-i  ^laie. 

-t    e'XciuOtfU,      'lu,        lOSic    .'oui      wlIiI^      «  uU 

aii   iT-iiio^cu  iro4u  .  ic  ^luuu^ti.      ^^u  '  tuh 

'Utt  .Mil    M«|»  <.illvci.y   <..'^>|-v-»^u      ': 


'  ■  t  •  '  V,  1 1.  ■  t  k' 


hear  .t  urged  graveiy.  lie  'iid  not  be- 
iieve  mat  it  would  make  more  ouuvo- 
lers  tnao  tnere  were  .u  preaeot.  Fbais 
were  ijow  at  trvery  eieciioo  a  b:reet  nni. 
'jer  or  oui-vulers  auseni.  TMie  ooiectioB 
nai  tinuer  tne  oiil  a  rertain  :.unber  of' 
MecLors  remaining;  t>a  iiie  registry  woaid 
:br  I  he  current  vear — ior  ii  waa  uoly  for 
iidi  ^Tine — tiave  a  vote  who  oy  the  Re- 
oriii  .vci  t^tiiti  i.uL  tntiiieu.  waa  too  taih 

"•it.    'Ote*w^^{4/v»  <»diu,  L!iis  waa  not 
^L.^.i^'ii,    ou  ou|^tit  nut  10  oeiiii 
^-.  .i.      iu%*cfci.i,    iie  priQcipie  01'  the  bill 
*:«j  wt>pu*i:a   to   iiie  priacipleof 


Removal  <^ 


{Juiii37} 


*tom  Act,  and  hi*  great  objactioa 
;bat  it  removed  tbit  principle  io  bo- 
lt and  cities  witbout  doing'  so  io 
iei.  ir  it  were  jutt  that  perioDt 
ut  qualiticationt  should  vote  in  bo- 
t  vad  cities,  he  thought  that  electors 
mtics  ought  to  have  the  same  pHvi- 

.  Oilao*  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
bon.  Gentleman  say,  that  this  was  I 
rty  question,  because  he  hoped  that  j 
oble  Lord  would  take  that  remark 
j^tle  reproof  for  haviog  said,  that 
ithor  of  the  measure  would  have 
I  better  tasto  had  he  sat  on  the  other 
r  tbe  Houie.    Such  a  remark  as  that 

only  have  been  dictated  by  the 
of  party.  As  Io  the  appellation  of 
native- Radical,  he   really  did   not 

what  it  was ;  be  could  only  say, 
iw  party  who  supported  him  at  his 
n  for  Ipswich  had,  through  their 
s,  most  strongly  requested  him  to 
forward  this  bill.  The  hon.  Mem- 
r  Worcestershire  (Mr.  O.  Gore)  had 
wed  a  hope  ihat  the  House  would 
tultiiy  itself  by  passing  thia  bill. 
the  hon.  Member,  as  other*  did, 
as  if  the  bill  were  an  eotirely  new 
re.  But,  in  fact,  a  similar  bill  was 
uced  a  short  time  back,  when,  if 
I  not  mistaken,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
Member  of  the  House,  and  he  ear- 
hoped,  that  he  did  not  omit  the  op- 
lity  of  registering  his  vote  in  oppo- 
to  a  measure  Io  which  he  had  jvst 
>  soleDinly  declared  hii  objections, 
iouse  having  entertained  the  farmer 
nitar  bill,.he  hoped  they  would  not 
f    themselves  by  refusing  to  pass 
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Bill  read  a  third  time  and  paued. 

Registers  of  Births.]  I^rd  John 
Russell  moved,  that  the  report  on  the 
Registers  of  Births  Bill  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Goulburn  was  anxious  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  present  occasion  to  make  a  few 
observations  to  the  House.  He  had  ob- 
served at  the  time  that  the  bill  passed,  that 
it  would  afford  facilities  to  clandestine  and 
illegal  man'iag;es,  and  he  was  sorry  to  find 
that  his  anticipation  had   been  fulfilled 


to  a  certain  extent.     In  the  other Ihoi 
he  found.thata  very  remarkable  cue  ef  tin 
kind  had  been  brought  under  notiee,  ni 
this  must  have  made  a  great  impieiiioB* 
all  that  had  listened  to  it.     Hehsdib 
before  him  a  number  of  cases  of  akioai 
similar  nature,  and  it  appeared,  tbttwiai 
persons  could  not  get  married  by  biBi,a 
consequence  of  the  degree  of  consangsoif 
existing  between    the    parties,  thit  Acf 
went  before  the  registrar  and  suceeeMh 
their  object.     He  had  learned  also  fm 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  ecclesisitini 
courts,  that    there   was   a    much  graMi 
number  of  illegal  marriagres  brought  befca 
those  courts  than  was  formerly  the  CHt 
He  had  had  cases  before  him,  inoaetf 
which  a  man  had  married  his  late  vifc'i 
sister's  daughter.     In  the   first  imtanft, 
an  application  being  made  to  the  reclarto 
marry  the  parties,  he  objected  to  do  to  ai 
the  bans  being  published,   in  eonseqsestt 
of  the  affinity  of  the  parties :  he  also  ii- 
formed  the  registrar  of  the  circnmsunwe, 
and  prevented  the  marriage  taking  phec 
before  him.    Some  time  afterwards  thelc^ 
tor  of  the  parish  went  out  of  town,  sad  on 
his  return  he  found  that  a  fresh  applicstin 
had  been  made  to  the  registrar,  and  lie 
marriage    had    taken    place   before  bin. 
There  was  also  another  case  in  which  the 
minister  of  a  parish  had  refused  to  msny 
a  man  to  his  late  wife's  sister;  but  ke 
found  that    a  short  time  afterwards  the 
parties  got  married  in  a  Dissenting  chapel, 
although  their  offspring  would,  of  coune^ 
be  illegitimate.     He  also  complained  the: 
the  present  system  of  registering  births  «si 
most  imperfect,  and  had  tended  much  to 
Interfere  with  the  baptisms  in  the  Chaich. 
In  the  large  parishes  in  the  country  this  wsi 
found  to  be   particularly  the  case.    Vet 
instance,  in  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  in  1886, 
the  year  l>efore  the  bill  came  into  opera- 
tion, there  had  been  806  baptisms   wbils 
in  1838  the  number  was  only  5799  shemg 
a  diminution  of  upwards  of  200.     He  abo 
complained,  that  in  some  instances  in  the 
metropolis,  the  rule  had  not  been  adhered 
to  of  appointing  persons  to  offices  under 
the  bill  that  had  kept  aloof  from  political 
agitation.     He  would  instant  a  case  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  London,  where  a  man 
had  been  appointed  who  had  taken  a  most 
prominent  part  at  a  public  meeting  against 
the  Church.     He  contended   also,  from 
the  documents  on  the  Table,  that,  so  far 
from  there  being  a  more  complete  system 
of  births,  deaths,  &c.,  than  formerly,  that 
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^    JC  was  directly  the  contrary,  and  more 
r  iMrticularly  so  in  the  metropolis.     Thus, 
fIB  the  returns  for  last  year  for  the  metro- 
^^ity  he  found,  that  the  number  of  regis- 
^|i9Ped  births  amounted  to  37,735,  while  the 
««iWDber  of  deaths  amounted  to  53,511. 
f^ttcb  was  the  return  from  the  Regtstrar- 
.genarars  office;  and  if  this  return  were 
murrccU  M  the  parishes  in  the  metropolis 
vOiiut  be  in  a  state  of  gradual  depopula- 
v-fieo*     He  believed,  however,  that  the  fact 
'MWy  that  there  was  an  increasing  popula- 
f  Jliun  by  births  in  most  parishes.     Taking, 
i9|pu*»  (Im  proportion  of  births  to  baptisms, 
Jijkm  latter  greatly  exceeded  the  former.    In 
.^Uie  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
•  the  Regpstrar-generaPs  return  gave    the 
•^Mmber  of  births  during  the  last  year  at 
B78,  while  the  parochial  returns  gave  the 
,  Bumber  of  baptisms  at  1,306.     He  might 
be  told,  that  children  were  brought  from 
other  parishes   to  be  baptised  here,   but 
he  was  not  aware  whether  this  was  the 
case  or  not.     At  any  rate,  it  was  an  extra- 
Tugant  disproportion  between  the  births 
and  baptisms.     Again,  in  the  parish  of 
Marylebone,  according  to  the  returns,  there 
had  been  2,500  births  last  year^  while  in 
the  same  time  there  had  been  3,700  deaths. 
According,  then,  to  this  return,  a  larger 
proportion  of  fhe  parish  was  dying  off 
every  year.      The  same  observation  ap- 
plied to  the  parishes  of  Hackuey  and  St. 
t^aocras.     The  chief  ground  upon  which 
the  Government  introduce  the  Register 
Bill  was  to  afford  a  remedy  for  the  inac- 
caracies  of  the  registers  kept  by  the  paro- 
chial clergy.     He  did  not  think,  that  the 
object  had  been  attained.     If  this  new 
eystem  of  civil  registration  were  to  go  on, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it 
thould   be  strictly  accurate.     Up  to  the 
present  moment,  he  must  say,  that  to  far 
from  having  given  any  additional  security, 
.  the  new  system  had  only  added  to  the 
embarrassments  which  existed  previous  to 
its  adoption. 

Lord  John  Russell  did  not  azree  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Regis- 
tration Bill  had  greatly  disappointed  the 
public.  The  disappointment  could  not 
have  been  greater  than  misht  naturally 
have  been  expected,  especially  when  it 
was  recollected  how  exceedingly  defective 
the  old  system  was.  Even  though  bap- 
tiam  may  have  been  duly  registered  in 
their  respective  localities,  the  returns  were 
not  sent  to  the  diocese,  or  to  any  other  fit 
place,  to  be  enrolled.    In  attempting  the 


new  system,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Act 
should  be  made  compulsory,  but  Parlia-* 
ment  would  not  agree  with  the  Govern* 
ment,  and  it  was  made  voluntary  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  However,  there  had 
been,  on  the  whole,  considerable  accuracy, 
making  allowances  for  the  difficulties  of  a 
beginning  and  the  obstructions  of  preju- 
dices, as  might  be  seen  on  referring  to  the 
Registrar-general's  Report.  It  was  stated, 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  one  in 
forty-five,  and  the  probable  number  of 
deaths  during  the  year,  340,549.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  the  number 
to  be  335,968 ;  the  accounts  of  the  Regis- 
trar-general made  it  335,926,  making  a 
difference  of  about  5,000  between  the  pro- 
bable numbers  and  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
Fiolaison.  He  (Lord  John  Russell)  would 
admit,  that  in  the  registration  of  birtha 
there  had  been  a  very  considerable  defi- 
ciency, but  not  more  than  might  have 
been  looked  for.  He  was  sorry  to  say, 
that  one  fact,  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Goulburn)  did  not  allude  to, 
accounted  for  this  in  a  great  degree.  This 
was  the  effort  that  had  been  made  by  a 
great  part  of  the  clergy  to  induce  their 
flocks  not  to  comply  with  the  law — by  ex- 
hortations, and  by  printed  circulars.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  a  great  difference 
should  appear  between  the  number  of 
births  and  that  of  baptisms  registered. 
He  found,  that  the  number  of  births  reg^'s- 
tered  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 
1838,  was  113,815;  in  June  30,  1838,  it 
was  121,281.  The  average  number  of 
births  for  the  whole  year  was  480,000. 
The  number  of  baptisms  registered  for  the 
whole  of  the  year  1838,  was  444,589. 
The  people  were  now  gradually  conform- 
ing to  the  law.  The  deficiencies  arising 
from  the  religious  scruples  of  parents,  who 
were  averse  from  baptism  altogether,  and 
the  feelings  of  those  who  put  off  baptising 
until  the  children  were  five  or  six  years 
old,  would  be  remedied  by  the  operation 
of  the  present  Act.  The  opposition  of 
the  clergy  to  the  measure,  proved  what  he 
had  often  deplored  before,  viz.,  the  want 
of  religious  education  amongst  the  people. 
No  doubt  there  had  been  several  claoaes- 
tine  marriages  under  the  present  system. 
He  had  heard  of  one  illegal  marriage  of 
which  no  notice  was  given  within  his  own 
personal  knowledge ;  three  such  marriages 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  altogether, 
and  of  course  there  might  have  been 
others.    These  were  matters  which,    in 
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the  certificate  of  a  ta|  itendent  icf  ebii. 
Did  he  mean  to  saj,  a  p  ieat  of  tbeOwd 
of  Eogland  was  the  only  penoBMbjectto 
legal  iDfliction  for  diaobeying  this  Inr? 
He  really  wished  for  hia  opinioD  oa  iha 
subject,  although  on  ihia  oceuum  k 
should  expect  it  without  the  vsual  fea 

The  A ttorney*  General  was  of  opiHii, 
that  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  called  ipn 
a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Roose,  or  of  ii 
Church  of  Englaady  or  any  other  poM, 
to  do  anything,  that  peraon  was  boealJi 
obey  the  law.  In  the  caae  aliaded  tOtlk 
clergyman  was  not  only  liable  toeodai» 
tical  censure,  as  he  would  hai^a  beea  fasfan 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  but  he  had  ban 
guilty  of  an  indictable  ofience. 

Report  agreed  to ;  Bill  to  be  fieai  i 
third  time. 
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each  a  large  population,  would  of  coorse  i 
take  [Jace,  and  had  happened  in  former 
times,  owing  to  igpiiorance  on  the  part  of 
the  clerKyonen  of  the  circumstances  of  the  ! 
case.    These  points  had,  moreover,  been 
particularly  noted  by  those  who  were  de-  I 
sirous  of  nnding  fault  with  the  operation  ' 
of  the  bill.     With  regard  to  the  perK>ns 
who  hsd  been  appoint^  by  the  Registrar- 
general,  he  had  no  means  of  satisfying  the 
right  bon*  Gentleman,  as  the  names  of 
those  persons  had  never  come  before  him. 
He  was  willing  to  allow,  that  there  were 
aome  defects  in  the  bill,  which  it  would  be 
^ry  desirable  to  remedy ;  but  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  watch  the  working  of  \ 
the  bill  for  a  little  longer,  and  thus  obtain  | 
a  knowledge  of  what  was  really  required  < 
for  perfecting  the  measure.     But  on  the 
whole,  he  saw  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion 
he  had  expressed  on  first  introducing  the 
bill,  that  it  was  advisable  to  establish  a 
civil  registration  with  an  office  in  London, 
to  which  copies  of  the  registry  might  be 
transmitted,  and  where  they  might  be  re- 
ferred to.    This  was  an  advantage  that  no 
other  civilised  nation  was  deprived  of,  and 
he  thought  it  was  very  desirable  that  we 
should  do  all  in  our  power  to  improve  and 
extend  this  system. 

Mr.  Oaulbum  apprehended,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  construed  into  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  law  the  exhortations  which  the 
clergy  had  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
issue  to  their  flocks,  to  urge  on  them  the 
necessity  of  baptism  for  their  children. 

The  Attorney- General  said,  the  case 
was  'not,  as  supposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  he  regretted  exceedingly 
that  in  many  instances  the  clergy  had  set 
themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law.  | 
He  wished  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
enlighten  their  minds  on  the  subject,  and 
make  them  understand  that  the  law  of  the 
land  must  be  obeyed.  A  case  had  come 
before  him  the  other  day,  in  which  a  cler- 
gyman had  actually  refused  to  marry  a 
couple  on  the  certificate  of  the  super- 
intendent registrar.  Now,  for  such  a  dis- 
obedience to  an  Act  of  Parliament  the 
clergyman  was  clearly  liable  to  indict- 
ment. He  had  not  advised  that  course  to 
be  pursued:  he  hoped  it  would  not  be- 
come necessary ;  but  if  the  clergymen  con- 
tinued openly  to  defy  the  law,  some  mea- 
anres  must  be  taken  for  its  enforcement 

Sir  Seberi  Ingli$  wished  to  know,  if  the 
leamed  Gentleman  oonaidered  an  Act  of 
Pariiaaeat  imperative  on  every  prieat  to 
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Mururaa.!     BlDf.    Read  »   flnt    timet — nilitt  Lm 
AiMBdmfnt. — ^Read  »  weond  tlmr  i    Oiililfri  Si 
inPuiaho. 

Petitkms  praiented.    By  the  MarqucM  of  Bnte^  ttt 
of  RotdMry,  and  HardwIdD^  and  VtmA  RedHdriik 
ft  MBBber  of  plaoM*  fbr  e  Unifbrm  Paany  FoM^ 
Uie  aidiopt  of  London,  and  Exeter.  IhMB  time 
agaimt  the  Church  DiadpUne  BilL — By  tte  Itel  of 
land,  from  Orkney,  §x  Churdi  TTiteiiluu  is  Saoflta 
By  ttie  Biihop  of  London*  from  two  plMsa*  apriHt  At 
GovenuncDt  plan  for  NatiQaal  Kdnoatloii. 

Bills  of  Exchange  Bili..]  lb 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne^  in  moving  the 
further  consideration  of  this  bill,  felt  it  hji 
duty  to  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  amendments  he  proposed.  It  wai 
intended  to  extend  the  operation  of  the 
bill  to  what  were  technically  called  '*  Ibr- 
bearances/'  and  to  that  there  aeemed  little 
objection,  but  a  doubt  was  yesterday  en- 
tertained whether  floating  securitiea  ouakt 
also  to  be  included.  The  bill,  aa  it  liiil 
passed  the  third  reading,  included  advanieai 
on  Exchequer-bills,  public  annnidet^  BMt 
India  Stock  and  Bonds,  Bank  Stock,  aail 
South  Sea  bills,  and  be  proposed  to  wH 
the  words  **  or  upon  any  goods  or  90* 
chandizes,  or  warrants,  or  bills  of  ladia||f?' 
This  amendment  proceeded  on  tbia 
principle  as  the  clause  that  partiaa 
nave  every  additional  advantage  ihM 
be  fairly  afforded  to  them  for  negft 
assistance.  Four  housea  miglit'  ^  ^__ 
relief— the  first  might  be  enaUed  to  "iBb 
a  large  mass  of  Exchequer-billa— the  j|a- 
cond  might  offer  a  large  maae  of  Sd4^ 
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Sea  Stock — the  third  might  have  many 
calks  of  sagar — and  the  fourth  might  have 
narrants  representing  a  large  amount  of 
sugar;  and  would  it  be  expedient  to  deny 
relief  to  the  two  last  classes  ?  The  object 
of  the  bill  would  not,  indeed,  be  attained, 
finless  facilities  were  afforded,  to  enable 
parties  in  want  of  assistance,  to  pledge 
mf€ty  sort  of  floating  security.  It  was 
ioiponible  fairly  to  estimate  the  value  of 
4lich  advances.  One  of  the  6rst  houses  in 
tbe  country,  during  a  crisis  a  few  years 
•go,  required  assistance.  There  was  not 
^  house  that  was  established  on  a  firmer 
finnodation,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  operation  of  the  crisis,  it  was  upon 
|hc  point  of  giving  way,  aud  was  only  pre- 
fented,  in  consequence  of  advances  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  who  made  them 
iriihout  hesitation  or  doubt,  and  so  saved, 

got  only  that  particular  house  from  ruin, 
Mt  many  of  the  houses  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  In  his  opinion,  they  ought  to 
eolaree  the  operation  of  this  bill,  so  as  to 
include  every  species  of  security. 

Amendments  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
passed. 

Government  or  Jamaica — Second 
Measure.]  Mr.  Burge  and  Mr.  Mere- 
weather  were  heard  at  the  Bar,  as  coun- 
sel against  the  Government  of  Jamaica 
TBill.  • 
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^mtvrW'1  BBDi.  Rend  »  fint  time :— Zinoi  Maanbe- 
tani  (Irdaad);  Bankrupt  Liability;  Parochial  Core  of 
Souk  Indamiilty. — Read  a  wooiid  time  ;— Loan  Fund 
(Iialand):  Admizalty  Court.~Read  a  third  time^— 
Banknipta  Ertata  (Scotland) ;  Custody  of  Inflmti  t  Bo- 
rough Watdi  Ratcit  Ezclieq:uer  of  Pleas. 

Small  DxBTs  Courts.]  Imi^  Slanlev 
said,  perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  cdl 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, to  the  proceedings  to  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  numerous  Small  Debts 
Court  Bills  which  had  been  introduced. 
The  proceedings  of  all  the  committees  on 
Small  Debts  Bills  had  been  suspended  till: 
Monday  next,  with  a  view  that,  in  the* 
mean  time,  a  full  discussion  on  the  salgeet 
should  take  place,  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  those  bills,  by  the  adoption  of 
some  general  regulations  which  would  be. 
applicable  to  all.   He  understood  tb^f  *^' 

*  For  these  and  the  prscedvig  speer 
on  iha  same  8iihje«**.  ^'   ♦•n>*-^n   »»-*i«.    — 
of  thiS  Ssssi<«o^ 


committee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
consider  whether  a  general  measure  could 
not  be  brought  forward  would  sit  on  Mon- 
day, and  he  believed  it  was  probable  that 
that  committee  would,  within  a  few  days 
afterwards,  make  their  report.  It  was. 
however,  possible  that  it  would  be  found 
impracticable  to  introduce  a  general  mea- 
sure founded  on  that  report  at  so  late  a 
period  in  the  Session ;  but  even  if  sucli 
should  be  the  case,  he  thought  a  course 
might  be  adopted,  which  would  secure; 
uniformity  in  bills  for  establishing  courts 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  all  parties  anxious  for 
such  bills  to  proceed  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion. He  would  suggest,  that  when  the 
committee  had  reported,  the  chairman,  or 
some  other  memberof  thecommitteeshould 
take  the  trouble  of  extracting  the  leading 
principles  relative  to  the  constitution  of 
the  court,  and  other  points  of  importance, 
on  which  they  proposed  to  found  a  general 
measure;  and  if  such  a  course  were  adopt- 
ed, he  thought  it  might  be  practicable  to 
frame  a  general  instruction,  which  would 
secure  the  great  object  of  uniformity,  and 
yet  enable  private  parties  to  proceed  with 
their  bills.  When  that  extract  was  made, 
he  would  propose,  that  the  chairman  of  th^ 
general  committee  should  move  an  instruc- 
tion to  all  committees  on  local  Small  Debts 
Bills,  to  make  provisions  in  those  bills,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  measure  to 
be  afterwards  introduced.  By  the  adoption 
of  that  course,  a  Parliamentary  authority 
would  be  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
different  committees,  and  those  committees 
would  be  enabled  to  proceed  on  an  uni- 
form principle,  and  all  parties  anxious  fo^ 
local  bills,  would  be  enabled  to  obtaifi 
them  in  the  present  Session,  while  a(l 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  general 
measure  to  be  afterwards  introduced.  E^ 
would  suggest,  therefore,  that  it  might  bo 
wise  to  suspend  the  proceedings  of  cona|- 
mittees  on  Small  Debts  Bills  for  a  abort 
time  beyond  MondsT,  an'H  that  ap  earlj 
day  next  weeksboald  be  fixed  upon^  Wbtp 
after  a  short  debate,  the  'HpuM,  ha  wsia 
persuaded,  would  be  enabled  io  frame  •on^ 
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they  proposed   that  a  general    measure 
should  be  founded. 

Lord  «/.  Russell  said,  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  if  the  House  were  to  decide  on  tlie 
genera]  principle  upon  which  Small  Debt 
Bills  ought  to  be  framed,  it  would  be  better 
to  introduce  at  once  a  general  measure  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  P.  Thompson  said,  that  in  order 
to  allow  sufficient  time  to  ascertain  what 
course  the  House  might  recommend,  after 
the  eeneral  committee  had  reported,  he 
should  move,  that  the  proceedings  of 
committees  on  Small  Debts  Bills  be 
farther  suspended  for  a  week  from  Monday 
next. 

Ordered  accordingly. 

Canada.]  Sir  Robert  Peel  before  the 
House  proceeded  to  business,  begged  to 
remind  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that  he 
bad  said  he  would  that  evening  intimate 
to  the  House  what  course  he  intended  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  Canada,  and  that 
Canada  Bill  which  provided  for  the  union 
of  the  provinces.  Would  the  noble  Lord 
now  intimate  whether  he  intended  to  press 
the  second  reading  of  that  bill  to  a  divi- 
sion, and  if  so,  on  what  day  the  division 
would  be  taken  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  replied,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  press  the  second  reading  of 
that  bill. 

Mr.  C  Buller  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether  he  intended  to  take  any 
further  steps  about  the  other  Canada 
bill. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  bill  for  the 
temporary  government  of  Canada  would 
be  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  make 
It  a  law,  if  possible.  He  stated  some 
time. time  ago  that  there  were  despatches 
from  Upper  Canada,  stating  the  opinions 
that  were  entertained  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  there,  and  by  the  committee  of 
that  House ;  further  despatches  were  re- 
ceived yesterday,  which  he  had  read  that 
day,  from  the  Governor,  stating  several 
important  circumstances,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  without  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  have  a  discussion  in  that 
House  about  the  union  of  the  two  pro- 
Tinces. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  was  exactly 
the  ground  which  he  had  taken.  Would 
the  noble  Lord  indicate  to  the  House 
what  course  he  intended  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  future,  in  order  to  bring 
qaestion  to  an  issue?    There  was  a 


^reat  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Caaa- 
dians  to  know  what  were  the  intentions  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  on  this  subject. 
He  ventured  to  say,  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  should  apply 
themselves  to  this  as  to  a  paramount  ofai* 
ject — namely,  that  they  should  determioB 
what  was  to  be  the  condition  of  the  Cs* 
nadas  in  future?  Were  they  to  invite 
the  House  of  Assembly  to  send  pemns 
hither  to  be  examined  at  the  Bar  of  te 
House,  or  was  it  intended  to  send  oet 
persons,  or  what  means  were  to  be  used 
in  order  that  the  difficulties  which  iBter* 
rupted  the  course  of  legislation  might  be 
removed  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  purposed    in    the 
course  of  the  present  Session,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  to  move  through  the  (far* 
ther  stages  the  bill  for  remoying  those 
difficulties  and  obstacles  which  stood  Id 
the  way  of  the  temporary  government  of 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada.     It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
pose a  plan,  of  which  the  outlines  had 
been  already  e:iven  to  the  Hoase,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces  ;    but  it  did  appear  from  the 
accounts  received  from  Canada  that  the 
plan   of  union,  which   at   first  had  hem 
adqpted  not  only  by  one  party  in  Lower 
Canada,  but  generally  by  persons  of  great 
influence,  and  by  the  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada,  had  since  been  the   subject  of 
great  discussion.   When  the  last  accounts 
came  away  there  was  a  considerable  fer- 
ment prevailing  on  that  subject,   and  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  one  great 
party  that  this  House  should  not  pit>eead 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  without  hearing 
the  whole  of  the  case  of  Upper  Canada. 
He  therefore  thought  it  necessary  not  to 
endeavour  to  carry  further  the  measure  of 
union  without  giving  every  careful  'con- 
sideration to  the  question,  and  the  et- 
pression  of  some  concurrence  in  the  pkn 
of  union.     It  was  therefore  the  intention 
of  her  Majesty's  Government,  having  pre- 
pared that  bill,  to  send  it  to  Canada  with 
instructions  to  obtain  information,  and  as 
far  as  possible  an  approval  of  the  plan, 
which  might  be  for  the  general  benent  of 
all  persons,  and  he  hoped  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  ensuing  Session  to  submit  a 
measure  which  would   be   likely  perma- 
nently to  settle  the  question.     If  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman    object    to  the    coarse 
her  Majesty's  Government   intended   to 
pursue  with    regard    to  the    onion,  JM 
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should  be  disposed  to  pay  every  attention 
to  his  objections.  But  he  must  say,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  difficolties  existing  in 
Canada,  in  respect  to  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  any  plan,  might  be  attributed  to 
the  discussions  which  had  taken  place; 
and  those  difficulties  could  not  be  removed 
by  discussions  got  up,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  Canada,  but  for  other  purposes,  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament  with  regard 
tx>  the  administration  of  Lord  Durham. 
In  his  opinion,  if  Lord  Durham  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  the  couise  which  he 
was  pursuing,  h«  would  have  speedily 
removed  all  the  difficulties  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  legislation  for  the  Cana* 
das. 

Lord  Stanley  wished  to  know  if  he 
understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say,  that 
he  intended  to  send  out  to  Canada  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  as  general  a 
concurrence  of  opinion  as  possible  in 
favour  of  the  provisions  of  it ;  and,  if  so, 
v#as  it  his  intention  to  send  out  for  that 
purpose  the  bill  which  had  been  printed 
that  morning,  and  delivered  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  or  to  withdraw  that, 
and  send  out  one  framed  on  different 
jvinciples  ? 

Lord  John  Rwsell :  The  printed  bill. 

Subject  dropped « 

Harbours  of  Refuge.]  Mr.  Cayley 
inquired  whether,  with  reference  to  what 
bad  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  a 
former  evening,  he  would  be  prepared  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  propose 
any  measure  on  the  subject  of  harbours  of 
refuge  on  the  north  eastern  coast. 

Mr.  P.  Thomson  denied,  that  anything 
bad  fallen  from  him  on  a  former  occasion 
to  justify  the  hon.  Member  in  supposing 
that  Government  had  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion. On  that  occasion  he  objected  to  a 
particular  bill,  by  which  toils  were  author- 
ised to  be  levied,  being  introduced  as  a 
private  bill,  thinking  as  he  did,  that  a 
bill  giving  such  an  authority  ou^t  to  have 
been  a  public  bill.  Nor  could  he  give 
the  hon.  Gentleman  an  affirmative  an- 
swer as  to  whether  the  Government  would 
take  up  the  question  of  harbours  of  refuge, 
for  no  sooner  was  it  suggested,  that  any 
one  particular  spot  was  6tted  for  the  pur- 
pose in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  than  up 
started  five  or  six  gentlemen,  each  main- 
taining thatr  there  i^ai*  tome  spot  in  ibeir 


own  immediate  neighboiiAood  more  espe-* 
cially  adapted  to  the  purpose.  He  could,, 
however,  promise  that  the  AfJmiralty 
would  give  every  assistance  in  their 
power  in  perfecting  the  surveys  of  the 
coast. 


Municipal  Corforatioks  (Ire* 
LAND.]  Upon  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  further  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  Bill 
having  been  read, 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  up  to  the  stage  of 
the  bill  at  which  they  had  then  arriy«d 
there  had  been  no  discussion  of  it,  and  m 
Q  great  number  of  hon.  Gentlemen  at  that 
side  of  the  House  were  not  prepared  for 
having  it  brought  on  so  soon,  be  trusted^ 
that  the  discussion  would  not  then  be 
taken,  but  that  they  should  proceed  witH 
as  many  of  the  clauses  as  they  could 
select  upon  which  there  would  be  no  dif* 
ference  of  opinion,  and  that  the  discus- 
sion    should    be    taken     at    a    future 
period  upon  whatever  day  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell)  should  name, 
upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  some 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  it  merely 
stated  their  reasons  for  not  opposing  tbiti 
stage«  of  the  bill,  but  it  had  not  as  yet 
been  fully  debated ;  in  fact,  it  had  been 
very  generally  believed,  until  within  the 
last  few  days,  that  the  Government  did 
intend    to    proceed    with  the    bill    this 
Session.    The  bill  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  the  stage  when  discussion  was  gene- 
rally taken — it  had  been  allowed  to  be 
committed  pro  formd ;  but  now  they  had 
before    them   a    bill    with    scTeriil   new 
clauses  added,  and  which  was  in  ^wj 
respects  different  from  the  origioal  biUy 
and  containing  a  long  appendix. .  Tfifs 
bill  now  contained  250  clauses,  and  the 
appendix  contained  a  great  many  pages'; 
and  he,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  no  objection  to  accede 
to  his  proposal.     It  was  quite  eviflent, 
that  it  would  require  some  time  to  consi- 
der a  bill  which  contained  no  less  thaii 
thirty-four  new  clauses,  which  introduced 
changes  in  the  former  boundaries,  and 
proposed  to  introduce  a  totally  new  prin« 
ciple  with  respect  to  the  voting  in  towns, 
for  the  English   franchise  was  he   per- 
ceived now  for  the  first  time  proposed  to 
bei  adopted  in  that  bill.     He  did  not  com- 
plain, that  the  noble  Lord  in  thus  bring- 
ing forward  the  bill  had  done  anything 
more  than  what  he  had  «  right  to  do ; 
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buty  with  luch  a  short  notice,  he  hoped 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  afford  a  little 
additional  time  to  hon.  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  and  that  he  would 
merely  proceed  with  those  clauses  upon 
which  there  existed  no  difference  of 
opinion.  If  those  who  acted  with  him, 
had  known  in  time  that  the  Go?ernment 
were  serious  in  their  intention  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  bill  they  would  have  been 
quite  ready  to  take  the  discussion  of  it ; 
bat  they  had  not  reallj  believed,  that  it 
was  the  serious  intention  of  the  Govern* 
ment  to  proceed  with  the  bill  this  Session. 
Lord  John  Russell  could  not  say,  that 
he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
prepared  to  make  any  great  concession. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  was  ready  to  give  up 
the  right,  which  he  and  his  Friends  cerr 
tainly  had,  of  taking  a  discussion  on  the 
question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
chair,  as  had  been  done  on  former  occa- 
pions.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  recollect,  that  last  year,  a  different 
course  was  pursued  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  Previously  it  had  been  contended 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that 
it  was  better  to  extinguish  corporations 
altogether,  which  was  a  principle  entirelv 
different  from  that  of  the  present  bill. 
Last  year,  it  was  stated  by  non.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  question  of  corpora- 
tions founded  on  an  elective  or  popular 
principle,  and  therefore  that  they  differed 
.only  upon  details.  After  such  a  state- 
ment, and  especially  after  a  discussion 
.and  division  had  taken  place  upon  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  present 
year,  he  thought  that  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity now  for  going  back  to  a  question 
whicn  must  be  considered  a  dead  and  by- 
gone question.  The  question  now  was  as 
to  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  when  he 
proposed  that  the  Speaker  should  leave 
the  chair  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
bill,  he  felt,  that  it  had  been  kept  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  before  the  House.  Jt 
had  been  introduced  in  February,  and  had 

fone  into  Committee  in  April.  The  right 
on.  Gentleman  said,  that  he  was  ready  to 
allow  them  to  go  as  far  as  five  clauses  of 
the  bill ;  but  he  would  retain  the  right  of 
objecting  to  every  word  and  syllable  of  the 
245  clauses  that  remained.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  concession  was  to  be  re- 
.caivfld  with  any  extraordinary  gratitude. 
lis  Jtbougbi  it  rnmU  be  better  to  go  on 


with  the  bill,  and  go  at  onee  iolo  tiie 
clauses  upon  which  there  waa  Che  greatest 
difference  of  opinion— those  with  napeet 
to  the  franchise — and  leave  the  more  eueH 
plicated  clauses  nntil  the  right  hoe.  Gee* 
tleman  was  prepared  with  his  amendneal. 
He  would  either  do  this,  or  go  rayalvly 
through  the  bill,  as  the  Hovi^  ■'mmH 
think  necessary. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackstm  troated  t)be  eobla 
Lord  would  not  press  on  the  conajdrralini^ 
of  the  bill,  which  many  gentlemen  od  both 
aides  of  the  House  had  believed  theGowcriN 
ment  did  not  intend  to  proceed  .with  thb 
session,    llie  bill,  at  amended,  hijd  ntf 
been  in  a  printed  shape  beyond  a  Uutniij^ 
or  three  weeks,  and  was  iDcreeacd  fiem 
216  clauses  to  250.   There  waa  a  serica  of 
thirty-four  new  clauses,  begioniag  at  the 
184tn.,  all  having  for  their  purpoae  the 
amendment  of  the  Poor  Relief  Act.    Ihf 
qualification  provided  by  this  bill  waa  dit 
ferent  from  what  it  had  been  in  fomcf 
bills.   The  qualification  establiahed  b^  tlif 
bill  was  an  8/.  qualification,  but  it  vaf  Vf 
last  only  for  three  years.    After  thet*  aa 
he  collected  from  the  bill,  every  peraof 
who  was  assessed  to  the  poor-rate,  at 
however  sm^all  a  payment,  waa  to  have  tiiip 
borough  qualification.    If  the  SL  qoalil^ 
cation  was  to  be  permanent,  he  coold  nn- 
derstand  how  one  series  of  danaea  aboald 
be  introduced ;  but  as  this  qualificetioe 
was  to  last  for  only  three  yeaia,  be  could 
not  perceive  the  object  with  which  they 
had  been  inserted  in  the  bill.     The  bill 
was,  for  some  cause  or  other  which  h^ 
could  not  understand,  encumbered  with  |t 
series  of  clauses  for  the  amendment  of  th^ 
Poor  Relief  Act,  which  ought  to  be  the 
subject  of  another  bill.     He  really,  therch 
fore,  thought  that  the  House  ought  to  be 
allowed  some  little  time  for  the  cooaider^ 
tion  of  the  250  clauses  conjtained  in  thfi 
bill.      He  roust  observe,  also,  that  iim 
powers  given  to  the  town-councils  by  this 
bill,  were  extremely  formidable.    He  wonfd 
boldly  state,  that  under  this  bill  it  sroeld 
be  in  the  power  of  the  town-council  to 
create  any  number  of  offices  they  pleased, 
to  allocate  anv  amount  of  salary  thay 
thought  fit,  and  to  supply  any  deficieiia| 
in  the  borough  fund  Cor  those  porpoaaa  bj 
taxing  jfujl  libitum  the  inhabitants  of  Ihe 
town.    They  had  also  the  power  of  dd^ 
that  in  the  most  objectionable  mode  po^ 
sible,  under  the  act  of  the  9th  of  Gemga  4t 
which  gave  a  graduated  scale  of  taiatin^ 
He  saw  nothing  in  the  bill  io  pitieiU\:lfaa 
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corporation  of  Dublia  making  the  hon, 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr, 
O'Connell)  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  and 
givbg  him  a  salary  of  50,000/.  a-year, 
which  they  might  make  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  pay.  He  had  stated,  that  there 
was  one  series  of  clauses,  the  object  of 
wbicb  properly  related  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Poor-law  Act,  passed  last  year* 
There  was  also  another  series,  from  clause 
.144  to  clause  155,  which  inrolred  a  prin- 
ciple quite  new.  He  was  not  sayine,  that 
4heBe  might  not  bt  very  judicious  clauses,  j 
bat  he  maintained  that  they  contained  a 
perfectly  novel  principle,  and  that  they' 
did  not  appear  in  the  bill  as  printed  in 
February.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  repre- 
sented English  and  Scotch  cities  and 
i^mniies,  might  not  be  aware  how  they 
managed  fiscal  matters  in  Ireland.  In 
Ireland*  all  funds  for  local  purposes  were 
raised  by  the  grand  juries,  but  the  bill 
proposed  to  transfer  this  power  to  the 
iown-coancil  in  boroughs*  This,  tbere- 
ibre,  was  an  innovatkin  upon  the  practice 
hitherto  esublished,  and  required  time  fori 
consideration.  The  House  should  be  cau^- 
tious  how  it  conferred  such  a  power  on  a 
town-council,  and  at  any  raie  it  should 
lake  care  to  intcoduce  proper  guards 
against  the  dangers  which  might  accrue; 
from  the  town-council  being  armed  with 
this  new  authority.  He  thonght,  that  if 
this  power  were  conferred  upon  the  town-; 
council,  the  franchise  should  at  any  rate 
be  considerably  extended.  Votes  should 
be  given  to  the  landlords  of  persons  not 
holding  leases,  who  would  not  have  rotes 
themselves.  A^in,  the  19dd  section  con- 
tained a  prorision,  the  object  of  which  he 
confessea  he  did  not  understand.  It  pro- 
vided, that  all  tenemeotsin  these  boroughs 
should  be  separately  valued.  Time,  there- 
fore, was  required  to  enable  the  House  ip 
look  into  that,  and  see  to  what  purposes 
the  clause  might  be  applied.  He  would 
aj;ree  entirely  to  the  introduction  of  pro- 
visions which  would  bring  about  a  perfect 
valuation.  The  6th  clause  appeared  to 
him  to  have  some  particular  object  in  view, 
as  the  clause  could  only  apply  to  the  city 
of  Dublin.  The  clause  seemed  to  point 
to  that  particular  custom  in  Dublin  which 
was  put  forward  and  established  by  affi- 
davit in  the  case  known  as  H|u  xsk's 
case,  in  «'  The  K  v.  the  Gorpor  m  of 
Doblin.''     The  cw.|.  da      d   jto 

l»va«  veto  on  x     fre*  mi 

dual,  iiBfL^  w^     u 


on  the  ground  that  the  custom  was  a  rea* 
sonable  custom.  There  was  no  other  cor- 
poration in  Ireland  to  which  such  a  right 
belonged;  and  it  was  therefore  perfectly 
manifest  that  this  clause  had  been  intro*- 
duced  with  a  particular  object  in  view. 
He  would  not  detain  the  House  further. 

Viscount  Morpeth  was  inclined  to  think, 
from  what  had  already  occurred,  that  not 
much  time  would  be  gained  if  they  pro- 
ceeded now  to  discuss  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee. He  was  quite  ready  to  conduct  their 
political  differences  in  whatever  node 
would  be  most  likely  to  adiranc^  Uie  pub- 
lic business,  and  therefore,  if  the  right 
bon.  and  learned  Recorder  still  adherea  to 
the  objections  which  he  bud  raised,  per- 
haps he  would  allow  the  House  to  go  jntp 
committee  now,  and  take  some  of  the  nn- 
opposed  clauses,  postponing  tbps^  op 
which  considerable  discussion  was  eipected 
to  arise,  it  being  understood  that  the  points 
likely  to  be  discussed  should  be  fully  con- 
sidered beforehand,  and  that  notice  should 
be  jg^iven,  if  possible,  of  the  amendments 
which  it  W)AS  proposed  to  make.  If  that 
arrangement  wei«  acceded  to,  he  should 
bope  that  no  farthe;r  objection  voiild  he 
made  to  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair  jfi 
order  that  the  House  might  go  into  {com- 
mittee at  once,  and  address  thjemselves 
to  the  points  not  in  dispute. 

Mr.  0*C(nmeU  hoped  there  would  bf  i^o 
preliminary  objections  previouriy  tp  tbjeir 
proceeding  to  business.  There  was  a  law- 
yer in  Dublin  who  undertook  to  speak  da- 
ring the  whole  term,  and  he  succeedec}, 
but  he  had  nearly  failed  towards  tbe  end 
of  the  term,  in  consequence  of  thejudges 
having  ceased  to  interrupt  hiiQ.  Wfaao  jt 
had  been  suggested  jto  bun  to  rise  lo^prjier 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  prdimtfiAry 
speech  which  they  had  just  lieaid  he  re- 
fused to  do  so,  knowing  that  it  would  be  «a 
more  effectual  course  of  hastening  tbe  coq- 
clusion  not  to  interrapt  the  hopi.  an^ 
learned  Gentleman, 

Sir  0»  Sinclair  regretted  that  when  ihe 
Government  determijned  to  postpone  othf  r 
measures,  they  had  not  included  tfajs 
amongst  the  number.  He  was  sorry  tp 
find  that  this  measure  had  not  beep  give^ 
up,  for  he  considered  it  to  be  a  measace 
calculated  to  inflict  great  injury  on  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  As  there 
seemed  to  be  an  underatanding  at  both 
aides  to  allow  the  3ili  to  go  in|o  fcpmil- 
tea  without  fuOber  dipcfupip^^  he  fiw)l4 
not  interrupt  lfaatpii4<p]Ft^inE  )KlHi^ 
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his  objections  now.  However,  on  bringing 
up  the  report  he  would  be  prepared  to 
state  at  length  the  reasons  why  he  opposed 
this  bill,  and  why  he  felt  bound  to  resist 
it  with  increased  hostilitv  as  a  measure 
which  he  considered  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 

House  in  Committee.  Several  clauses 
were  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committe  to  sit  again. 

Sravvov  Navioatioh.^  The  Chan- 
ciUor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Shannon  Navigation  Bill. 

Mr.  John  Ellis  objected  to  proceeding 
further  with  this  bill  at  present.  He  en- 
tertained strong  objections  to  many  of  its 
provisions.  He  objected  to  the  extensive 
powers  given  to  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  bill,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  a  number 
of  officers  at  considerable  salaries.  He 
thought  that  the  duties  of  these  commis- 
sioners could  be  very  well  performed  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland. 
He  also  objected  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  with  respect  to  making  the  awards 
final ;  and  be  considered  the  clauses  with 
respect  to  grand  juries  far  too  stringent. 
There  were  many  other  objections  which 
he  entertained  to  the  details  of  the  bill, 
but  which  could  be  more  properly  stated 
in  Committee. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
glad  that  the  hon.  Member  had  given  him 
the  opportunity  of  going  into  an  explana- 
tion with  respect  to  this  bill.  Some  of  the 
objections  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  en- 
tertained were  objections  of  principle. 
Now^  with  respect  to  the  increase  of  offi- 
cial patronage,  the  hon.  Member  was  mis- 
taken. The  first  proposition  which  he  had 
made  was,  that  the  provisions  ;of  this  bill 
should  be  carried  into  effect  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Works.  In  a 
communication  which  he  had  had  with 
General  Burgoyne  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  that  gentleman  had 
stated  his  willingness  to  undertake  any 
duties  which  he  felt  he  could  perform, and 
to  discharge  those  duties  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  without  additional  pay.  A  similar 
answer  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Griffiths; 
but  both  these  gentlemen  stated,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  as- 
sisted by  a  paid  officer  in  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  they 
suggested  to  the  Treasury  the  appointment 


of  Capt.  James,  of  the  Royal  Eaginaeri* 
for  that  purpose.  So  that  theae  three  ia- 
dividuals  would  form  the  eonmiissioa  to 
carry  the  bill  into  efiect.  With  respect  to 
the  awards,  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
inconvenient  to  re-open  these  caaesp  as 
these  awards  had  been  made  with  great 
care,  and  after  full  examioation.  Witfa  ra* 
spect  to  the  stringencjf  of  the  clanaea  coa- 
nected  with  grand  juries,  he  tbou^t  that 
no  valid  objection  coold  be  made  oo  that 
groood.  He  felt  bound  to  see  that  these 
was  such  sAurity  that  the  money  advanced 
by  Parliament  for  public  worka  id  .  Iielaad 
should  be  repaid,  and  if  he  area  forced  to 
abandon  those  clauses  he  would  givaap 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Lvcat  did  not  object  to  the  atria- 
gent  provisions  of  the  bill.  He  hoped  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  loans  to  Ire* 
land,  for  he  would  then  do  a  aenrice  to  the 
country,  inasmuch  as  without  a  proper 
understanding  on  this  subject  public  creidit 
must  be  injured,  and  the  difficulty  ofget- 
ting  capital  into  Ireland  increased,  what 
was  intended  to  be  a  loan  should  be  so 
called  when  asked  for,  and  the  paymeat 
of  it  should  be  insisted  upon ;  but  where 
there  was  no  prospect  of  repayment^  it 
would  be  much  better  to  call  it  a  g^nt  at 
once. 

Mr.  (yConnell  said,  that  gratuitous 
commissioners  were  generally  very  bad 
commissioners.  The  gentlemen  whom  ths 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  mentioned  wen 
in  the  receipt  of  very  good  salaries,  and 
they  would  do  this  duty  for  those  salaries. 
He  hoped  that  the  question  of  compenas- 
tion  would  not  be  opened  in  Committee— 
that  no  discussion  would  take  place  as  to 
whether  too  much  or  too  little  had  been 
given.  He  knew  one  instance  in  which 
the  claim  was  for  30,000/.,  and  the  award 
was  made  for  5,000/.  only.  He  had  oot 
brought  the  case  before  the  House,  bat 
he  had  advised  the  parties  to  submit  rather 
than  to  re-open  the  case.  He  thought  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  with  regard  to  the 
repayment  of  loans,  could  not  be  too  atria- 
gent  He  must  tell  those  who  thought 
that  Ireland  borrowed  money  and  new 
paid  it,  that  not  one  sbilline  waa  ever 
raised  on  the  county-rates  of  Ireland  by  a 
general  Act  of  Parliament  but  had  been 
repaid,  and  that  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent.  When  he  heard  men  talk  of 
a  matter  of  bounty,  and  that  the  Englidi 
Members  of  that  House  were  ready  lo  id- 
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vance  money  ■■  a  boanty,  he  mnit  say, 
that  Ite  did  not  think  it  any  bonnty  at  all, 
but  a  severe  burden  upon  Ireland,  seeing 
that  6  per  cent,  must  be  paid  for  money 
raited  at  3]  per  cent.  He  challenged  any 
hon.  Oenlleman  to  produce  a  caae  where 
the  borrowed  money  had  not  been  repaid 
to  the  lait  farthiag. 

Mr.  ^hmi!  considered  it  a  great  national 
object,  as  much  to  the  credit  of  England 
St  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  that  Eng- 
liifi  credit  should  be  made  instrumental  in 

Cotrng  Irish  objects,  and  on  the  other 
there  thonld  be  a  full  a«surance  of 
repayment.  He  quite  agreed  wiib  his 
kon.  Friend  behind  him,  that  there  was  a 

Sncral  impression,  and  he  could  not  help 
inVing  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin,  that  it  was  an  unjust  one, 
that  money  lent  to  Ireland  was  not  repaid. 
There  was  no  instance,  he  believed,  of  mo- 
ney being  fairly  lent  without  being  repai  d 
ft  was  ODite  useless  to  refer  to  loans  to  the 
clergy,  because  every  one  knew  that  they 
were  made  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
cluded all  just  exp«ctation  of  repayment. 
He  believed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
impression,    money     would     have     been 

firomptly   advanced  for  railways  in  Iie- 
and. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  himsdf  bound  to 
support  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
upon  Irish  grounds.  No  doubt  the  monej 
would  be  repaid,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  mistaken  notion  which  prevailed,  the 
Government  would  not  hare  been  oUiged 
to  give  op  the  createst  national  work  ever 
unlertaketi  for  Ireland — the  rulwsjs.  It 
was  for  the  bene6t  of  both  countries,  that 
tbe  credit  of  Bn^and  should  be  lent  to 
promote  public  works  in  Irelaad,  and  be 
hoped  the  Oovemment  wosld  not  fail  to 
iutrodoce  tbe  railway  sebesie  earir  next 
SeiHon.  The  inqniry  wbioh  the  Oovcni- 
ment  undertook  in  Ireland  did  tbem  great 
cfediL  In  England  twenty-nine  miUuins 
had  been  paid,  aid  twelve  more  srere  owing 
fiir  lailroads — had  such  an  inquiry  taken 
place  hare,  many  millions  would  have  been 
saved,  waA  the  railroads  made  much  more 
oonrenienL    The   Chancellor  of  the  £x- 


iSvigation  tolreland  and  to  (his country,  anil 
also  of  railroads.  He  was  not  aware  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  awara 
of  it,  but  there  was  an  impresnon  abroad, 
that  the  Shannon  Navigation  Bill  waa  ■ 
job,  and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
lothing  hut  a  job  in  view.  He  was  glad 
a  hear,  however,  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman his  declaration,  that  he  did  not 
r  any  other  comminioner  than 
the  one  wlio  must  necessarily  be  vecy 
mtKh  employed  in  the  work,  and  that  tho 
hill  was  not  got  up  for  the  purpoaa  of 
cre^ng  patronage  for  the  Oimmgafat. 
As  he  bad  opposed  the  plan  for'  railraadt  im 
Ireland,  he  thou^t  it  right  to  say,  that 
upon  hearing  the  subaequent  statenent  dC 
the  noUe  I^xd,  tKe  Secreuiy  for  'TTtril 
the  objections  be  had  entertwiied  wen  aD> 
tirely  removed  by  what  he  understood  to  be 
the  view  of  the  noble  Lord.  He,  thenfbce, 
could  not  but  express  a  hope,  (hat  tbe 
Government  would  press  forward  their 
amended  project  early  neat  Setuon,  whan 
he  trusted  they  would  receive  general  sn^ 
port. 

Mr.  S.  OBrien  trusted,  that  the  noUe 
Lord,  tbe  Secretary  for  Irdand,  wonU  not 
even  now  finally  abandon  his  railway 
scheme,  but  would  take  the  tense  of  the 
House  upon  it ;  if  to,  he  was  sura  the  noUe 
Lord  would  now  carry  it  by  a  laive  mo* 
jwity.  With  respect  to  the  bill  bmrt  tbfl 
House,  it  had  his  cordial  support. 

Viscount  Morpeth  would  not  now  enter 
into  the  merits  of  the  railway  question ;  be 
only  hoped  his  right  hott.  Friend  would  be 
more  successful  in  his  scheme  (£  water  car- 
riage than  he  (Lord  Morpeth)  bed  been  la 
that  of  land  carriage.    He  bad  infolon- 


tarily 

could  only  si^, 


comp^M  to  abandon  it, 
M^,  that  if  be  had  been 


Member  for  Bandon,  that  any  notion  of 
painmue  wasaa  unfMnded  in  that  ihsfnie 
as  it  bad  been  proved  to  be  DnfeuBded^tilk 
respect  ts  the  bill  In  tbehanda  of  hia  ri^t 
hon.  Fiieod. 

Mr.  Wgtt  expressed  hia  lesret,  d>at  tbe 
Irish  Bail  way  Bill  had  been  given  up  idnUMt 
,  without  conoderatkin,  and  he  trusted,  if  Ae 
chequer  could  not  be  too  particular  in  taking  |  noble  Lord  did  not  renew  tbe  qnaatton, 
tome  hon.  Member  on  one  nde  of  the 
Uooae  or  die  other  would  do  to,  and  thna 
afibrd  an  opportuni^  not  only  of  di 


powers   for  enforcing    the  repaymnit 
the  money,  as  it  would  do  benefit  both  tu 
England  and  Ireland,  in  doingaway  with 
tbe   prejudice  at  present  existing  against 
lending  money  for  puUio  works. 

Hr.  Sergeant  Jadaom  said,  hs  Mt  very 
Budi  the  vast  impntaacs  of  the  Shsnncm 


the  Irish  peo|Ae  firwin  (he  aaperuona 
had  been  c«tt  upon  them.  He  coo 
with  the  hon.  Member  ivi  Kilkenny, 
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t1iiiildng»  that  if  the  plan  of  the  nohle  Lord 
had  been  acted  on  in  England,  large  sums 
might  have  been  itaved  in  the  construction 
of  railways — the  monopolies  by  which  he 
feared  the  country  would,  ere  long,  be 
embarrassed,  would  not  have  been  created, 
and  the  public  might  have  secured  those 
profits  which  now  went  into  the  hands  of 
private  individuals. 

Mr.  Warbufiom  said,  he  should  have  been 
glad  if  the  Government  had  not  abandoned 
their  scheme  with  reference  to  Irish  rail- 
ways,  U*  it  had  only  been  for  the  purpose  of 
afiording  a  comparison  between  railroads 
constructed  by  the  Government  and  those 
undertaken  by  private  individuals,  and  of 
thus  ascertaining  which  was  most  calculated 
to  promote  the  public  interests.  With  this 
view,  he  hoped  early  next  Session  the  Go- 
vernment would  renew  their  scheme* 

Mr.  Shell,  in  reference  to  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  before  the  House  on  the  subject 
of  awards  and  compensation,  said,  that 
although  there  might  be  no  suspicion  of 
bias  in  the  commissioners,  who.  without  the 
intervention  of  juries,  were  to  make  the 
awards,  still,  as  they  might  be  wrong  in 
one  case  out  of  a  hundred,  ne  thought  there 
oueht  to  be  an  appeal  allowed. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Pttbuc  Works  (Irblaitd).]  House 
in  Committee  on  the  Public  Works  (Ire- 
land) Bill. 

llie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
his  present  object  was  to  move  a  resolution 
on  which  to  found  a  clause,  to  make  an 
application  of  a  sum  of  50,000/.,  voted 
last  year,  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
Acts  1  and  2  William  4th,  and  the  1st  of 
Victoria.  The  right  hon.  Grentleman  moved 
a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hume  inquired  how  much  of  the 
50,000/.  remained  to  be  appropriated. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  original  sum  voted  was  applicable 
to  the  purposes  of  both  the  statutes 
he  had  alluded  to,  but  that  this  sum 
of  50,000/.  had  been  limited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  first  of  those  statutes.  The 
oUeet  now  was  to  appropriate  it  to  both. 
m  was  not  at  present  able  to  state  whe- 
ther any  portion  had  been  appropriated. 
Speaking  mm  reoollection,  he  should  say 
none ;  but  in  a  future  stage  of  the  bill  he 
would  be  prepared  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Lircasdid  not  expect  this  question 
would  have  been  brought  forward  to-nisfat, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  Uamed  if  he 
wasTery  much  astny  as  to  the  purport  of 


the  returns  on  this  subject  which  bad  ban 
furnished  to  the  House.  He  hmi^  how- 
ever,  a  very  strong  reoollection  thai  these  mo- 
nies had  been  lent  by  the  Goveniment  ia 
every  possible  variety  as  to  the  mode  of 
loan.  There  had  in  some  cases  been  grsati^ 
in  others  loans,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  tithe  commutation ;  and  without  being 
prepared  to  state  what  ought  to  be  done 
m  such  matterai,  he  thought  he  had  a  nf^ 
to  suggest  that  there  ought  to  be  aooie 
more  fixed  principle  in  these  transactionak 

Captain  BoUero  said,  he  saw  three 
money  bills  on  the  orders  of  the  day  fir 
Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  project  m  ad- 
vancing money  for  railways,  tne  report  oa 
which  nad  been  withdrawn.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
how  much  money  he  intended  to  advance 
for  Ireland  this  year  in  the  shape  of  losos 
and  grants,  and  how  much  he  intended 
to  give  for  England 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exckemter  wn 
glad  the  hon.  Member  had  asked  the 
question.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  aaked 
tne  question  with  the  view  of  insinoatiiig 
that  extravagant  aid  was  given  to  IrdiM 
by  means  of  the  three  bills  now  in  pre- 
gress.  The  first  bill,  the  Loan  Bill, 
thouffh  it  had  an  alarming  sound,  and  was 
calculated  to  produce  on  the  minda  of 
English  Members  an  apprehension  of  gross ' 
inequality  of  aid  as  regarded  Ireland^  was 
to  enable  a  charitable  society  to  lend  sums 
not  exceeding  5/.  to  needy  persons,  and 
took  nothing  from  the  public  purse.  The 
second  bill  was  to  have  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  appropriation  of 
a  sum  which  had  already  been  granted. 
And  the  third  bill,  the  Shannon  Navi- 
gation Bill,  was  a  subject  whidi  had  beeo 
thrice  under  the  6onsideretion  of  the  House, 
and  was  a  subject  entered  upon  during  tfw 
Administration  ci  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
and  which  had  been  before  ParliaiBeat 
ever  since. 

Captain  Boldero  never  heard  a  queatlca 
so  neatly  avoided  in  his  life.  The  queation 
he  had  put  was  this — what  was  the  sum 
which  was  advanced  to  Ireland  by  loan 
and  grants,  and  what  the  sum  advaneed 
to  England  P 

The  Chancellor  cf  ike  ExokeqiMer  hal 
told  the  hon.  Member  that  the  fiiat  hffl 
was  a  charitable  bill,  and  nothing  at  aD 
was  advanced  by  it,  that  far  the  aa* 
cond  nothine  was  voted ;  and  wImb  ha 
looked  at  this  grant  of  50,00011,  Aat  il 
was  taken  from  a  sum  of  500,0001.,  of 
which  a  sum  of  450,000/!.  waa  apprnpiiaiBi 
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to  Eng^nd^  he  thought  he  ought  not  to 
complain. 

Mr.  S.  OBrien  thought  the  Irish 
people  were  entitled  to  this  meagre  grant 
when  the  sum  of  70^000^  had  been  granted 
the  other  day  for  building  up  her  Ma- 
jesty's stables  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Vote  agreed  ta — House  resumed. 

Sugar  Duties.]  The  Chancellor  rfike 
Exchequer  moved  the  third  reading  of  tha 
Sugar  Duties  Bill. 

Mr.  Ewart  said^  the  bill  had  been  post- 
poned on  a  former  occasion,  when  it  had 
been  in  order,  and,  as  he  was  not  prepared 
then  to  enter  upon  its  discussionj  he  hoped 
it  might  be  further  postponed  to  another 
day. 

The  Ckancelhr  of  the  Exchequer  had 
postponed  the  bill  because  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Ewart)  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  were  not  in 
their  places.  He  should  have  brought  it 
on  had  they  been  present,  and  as  they 
were  now  present,  he  thought  he  was  en. 
titled  to  bnng  it  on* 

Mr.  Ewart  had  only  known  that  it  was 
to  be  brought  on  about  two  hours. 

On  the  question,  "  that  the  loll  be  read 
a  third  time," 

Mr.  Ewart  said  it  was  a  subject  fuU  of 
statistics,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  go 
into  the  question.  The  object  of  the  huh 
tion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and 
which  he  was  sorry  at  that  time  to  bring 
before  the  House,  was,  in  the  first  plaoe> 
to  show  to  the  House  the  high  price  to 
which  sugar  would  probably  arrive  at  in 
this  country ;  and,  in  the  second  {dace,  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  great  advanti^^ 
which  might  result  to  this  country  if  t£ey 
would  so  far  modify  the  laws  which  pro- 
tected c(^nial  sugar  as  to  adtth  the  sugar 
which  was  the  produce  of  free  labour,  ai 
distinguished  from  sugar  which  was  the 
produce  of  slavery.  The  House  might 
probably  be  aware  that  p^itions  had  been 
presented  to  that  House  fVom  the  lai^ 
commercial  communities  of  Liverpool,  Gm- 
gow,  and  o4^r  places,  in  favour  ot  that 
reduction.  \>iir  exports  to  the  Biattls 
were  of  very  large  amount,  and  oar  im- 
ports thence  were  very  limited.  The  ob- 
jection of  the  friends  of  humanity  to  the 
admission  of  the  sugar  of  the  Bnurils  wtfllB, 
that  it  was  the  j^iduce  of  slave  labour* 
He  eonfesaed  he  was  so  far  of  their  opinion. 
He  widiiad  to  reduoe  the  duties  on  su^, 
eoeda,  oo&e,  and  odier  artides  of  tropical 
productioi^  in  .those  oooatriea  wbeve  they 


were  produced  by  free  labour  in  eontnidia* 
tinction  to  slave-labour  peodaction.  Ifo 
would  draw  attention  to  the  enormoHa 
price  which  the  peojde  of  this  oonntry 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  sugar  in  thia 
shape  of  sugar  duties  and  proteetioB 
of  colonial  sugar.  He  dared  to  say,  that 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House  wcm 
aware  that  the  difference  of  pride  between 
ei^onial  susat  and  foreign  sugar  was  full  18#. 
per  ewt.  dj  the  last  returns,  the  average 
price  of  British  plantation  sugar  was, 
41«.  ^d,  exclusive  of  the  duty  of  i^5«,  wUte 
good  Manilla  sugar  was  selling  at  23j;  M 
per  cwt.,  a  difierenoe  of  no  less  than  76  par 
cent.  He  thought  that  the  people  of  ma 
country  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  large  sum  which  they  did  in  the  yro* 
tective  tax  on  sugar,  considering  the  l«rg6 
amount  of  20,0^,000/.  which  they  had 
paid,  and  he  thought  properiy  paid, 
four  years  ago,  in  compensation  to  the 
planters.  It  had  struck  him  as  not  being 
disadvantageous  to  institutes  oomparisoa 
between  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  these 
tountriea  and  the  consumption  of  those 
articles  with  whidi  so|gar  was  genendly 
usedk  BOdi  as  ten,  eofei, and eooaai  mA 
the  remit  of  his  inquiries  was  to  show*  thttt 
while  the  oonsumpUon  of  those  artides  bad 
considerably  inerttued,  that  of  sugar,  in« 
stead  of  proportionally  increasing,  had  abao* 
lutdy  retrograded.  The  eonsumptioa  of 
cocoa  had  increased  veiy  considerably,  that 
of  tea  appeared  to  be  much  less  on  the  in* 
enate.  From  authentic  documents  to 
which  he  had  had  access,  it  appeared  that, 
in  1<601,  the  consumption  of  tea  was  Itt^ 
8oa.  for  eadi  individual  in  the  country.  Ill 
the  present  year,  it  did  not  amount  to  mnm 
than  lib.  bom*  for  each  iadividoal,  -  i« 
1801,  there  w«s  not  more  than  lonif  ttpM 
theAVOHige;,  of  coIBm  ooBsomed  by  emk  imi. 
dividual.  In  181 1»  the  avenge  was  tab  | 
in  1821|  about  tiie  same ;  while,  m  1881, 
it  had  arisen  to  about  lib.  5oa. ;  and,  in 
1838,  it  was  lib.  6oa.  Ha  woold  mmT 
turn  to  sugar,  whidi  presented  a  u^dilesa 
favonraUe  appearanoe.  £ach  individnal 
consumed,  hi  1801,  about  801b  $  in  l3lU 
about  the  same ;  and,  in  oonseqnenee  «f  the 
increase  of  the  duty,  the  averace  aauMmt 
oonsuased  by  each  individual  had  deereased 
to  Idlh.  These  results  appeared  still  mora 
remarkable  in  the  case  ai  Ireland.  The 
saying  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1829,  was  stiU 
strictfy  true— that  above  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  count]7  could  not  ha?a 
sugar  with  their  oofiee.  The  su^  lefineca 
had  long  been  aware  of  the  very  inadequate 
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demand  for  their  goodt.  It  was  true,  that  subject,  however,  ioToWed  nuuiy  mim  m^ 
they  had  derived  some  advantage  from  the  siderations  than  those  to  which  Ui  Immi. 
introduction  of  Eaat  India  sugar;  it  was,  Friend  had  referred.  To  moot  it  wn  lo 
however,  but  limits  in  its  extent.  The  open  the  whole  question  of  our  coloud 
Drawback  Bill  of  last  year  was  a  good  bill  policy }  and  it  was  not  just  to  argue  atlas 
as  far  as  it  went,  and  the  equalisation  of  ^  hon.  Friend  had  done  with  respect  toauovj 
the  duties  payable  on  East  and  West  India  \  without  considering  as  well  the  whole  oui^ 
sugar  was  also  beneficial  in  its  operation,  gations  which  we  were  under  to  our.  cpb- 
He  desired,  however,  to  see  the  same  ad-  '  nies  as  the  obligations  which  those  eolodcs 
vantage  extended  through  dl  those  portions  were  under  with  reipect  to  ui.  For 
of  the  East  Indies,  which,  though  not  no-  he  was  not  prenared  to  say,  that  the 
minally  British  possessions,  were  such  in  sioo  of  our  colonies  was  so  muek  m. 
reaUty.  He  was  anxious  that  the  sugar  of  indifferences  that  we  did  pruikati^.to 
trade  should  be  open  to  every  country  be-  take  any  one  branch  tj^  our  colniiial  citt- 
sides  where  sugar  was  the  produce  of  free  '  merce  and  discuss  it,  as  his  hon*  FiieMd.fcsfl 
labour.  He  was  anxious  to  see  the  gates  done,  in  reference  only  to  the  questioaef 
of  commerce  thrown  wide  open,  and  invi-  supply  and  demand.  However, .  he  MS 
dious  distinctions  put  an  end  to.  Thirty  glad  to  hear  that  the  steps  which  had  hisa 
years  ago  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was  taken  by  Grovernment  for  the  extenaiea  of 
unknown  in  Siam.  In  1821  the  produce  trade,  and  the  facilitating  sup^^y  had  «et 
was  only  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  now.  with  approbation.  His  hon.  Priend  had 
Siam  was  capable  of  producing  sugar  to  the  said,  that  the  people  of  thia  country  looksd 
extent  of  15,000  tons  annualfy,  and  all  the  back  with  repentance  on  the  grant  flf 
produce  of  free  labour.  The  export  of  20,000,000/.  sterling  to  the  West  Ii^iiB 
sugar  from  Java  had,  of  late  years,  very  proprietors.  He  did  not  think  it  was  so.  Bat 
considerably  increased,  and  he  was  not  he  believed  the  people  of  this  country  wes^ 
making  the  calculation  too  low,  when  be  be  very  ready  to  look  back  with  repealseeB 
stated,  that  that  island  would  be  capable  of  on  that  step,  if  they  thought  that  ihs 
supplying  sugar  to  the  extent  of  20,000  tons  planters  failed  in  the  duties  arising  out  of 
per  annum,  idl  the  produce  of  free  Javanese  their  part  of  the  contract.  At  presentf  hqw- 
or  Chinese  labour.  China  could  export  ever,  he  did  not  believe^  that  the  people  of 
6,000  tons,  and  Cochin  China  1,000  tons.  England  repented  of  having  eanied  that 
The  total  amount  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  distinguishing  mark  which  separated  thosi, 
free  labour,  which  this  country  could  com-  as  regarded  humanity,  from  the  nations  of 
mand,  would  be  very  considerable.  He  the  earth.  Nor  did  he  think  that  the 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  sugar  course  recommended  by  his  hon.  FrioDd 
would  also  he  imported  from  the  coast  of  j  would,  if  adopted,  fulfil  his  hon.  Friead'i 
Africa,  and  when  free  labour  might  be  ,  expectations,  in  inducing  forei|^  countiisi 
universally  substituted  for  the  odious  bonds  to  follow  our  example  in  putting  an  end  Is 
of  slavery.  He  believed  that  that  infamous  '  slavery  in  their  dominions.  He  would 
traffic  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  armed  .  make  no  more  than  this  single  ramark,  thst 
vessels,  but  by  commerce.  The  hon.  Gen-  |  whenever  the  supply  from  CNir  obloiiisi 
tleman  concluded  by  moving,  **  that  sugar,  should  fall  below  the  demand  of  the  eoim* 
the  produce  of  free  labour,  be  imported  '  try,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  the  (b- 
into  this  country  upon  payment  of  the  same  vemment  to  consider  the  whole  subject*  r 
rate  of  duty  which  is  charged  upon  sugar  \  Mr.  Clay  said,  the  whole  of  the  aafsr 
theproduce  of  the  British  colonies."  i  refiners  in  the  metropolis  were  ioleraslBi 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in  this  question.  The  sugar  lefineia  of 
aware,  that  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  ,  England  possessed  advantages  over  those  of 
for  Wigan,  had  taken  this  opportunity  of  the  Continent  because  they  could  not  oaly 
introducing  the  Subject  of  his  motion  in  the  '  export  their  own  manufactures  hut  they 
discharge  Si  a  public  duty,  rather  than  for  '  could  even  uken  away  from  the  home  esi^ 
the  purpose  of  interrupting  an  annual  bill  sumer  for  that  purpose.  He  agreed  in  the 
which  must  needs  be  passed,  and  though  policy  of  removing  the  premiuna  en  As 
he  should  answer  his  hon.  Friend  but '  exportation  of  refined  sugar,  and  apytmed 
shortly,  it  was  not  from  any  intention  of  of  the  measure  that  was  introduced  on  the 
offering  the  smallest  disrespect  to  him.  The  subject  last  year;  but  he  believed,  that  the 
*Uffiestions  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  result  was,  that  only  about  one  half  of  the 
wme  were  by  no  means  to  be  considered  so  bounty  had  been  ^en  off,  soad  that  Asve 
trivial  as  to  be  undeserving  of  remark.  The    was  still  a  concealed  bounty  equindcnt  te 
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8tt4  mafA  tlM  Moan  to  taka  the 
dolfoii  that|yrodiiee4ti«niOgar»  the  pro* 
dHMioii  of  free  iabonr,  supposing'  this  pio- 
peiitioii  of  bis  hon.  Friend  to  be  adopted. 
Ifr  Java  and  Hayti,  the  price  of  the  best 
eiMie,at  the  present  moment,  was  from  AcL 
tmJkL  *  pound— -the  doty  on  it  was  6iL  a 
•jipowaii  ■  It  was  aold  in  this  eoontiy  at 
filMi^i^4o  ^.  a  pound,  or  even  upwards. 
Iluwas  ebnoos,  therefore,  that  the  price 
high  in  coasequoaoeof  the  moaopidy 
40  the  West-Indies.  The  taxes  of 
were  of  a  very  great  sunount, 
hacthenaoBie ;  but  they  did  not 
ivdk  to  the  increased  price  of  ar» 
iMes  of  coosunptioa,  as  Uie  keeping  up  of 

The  propositioB  ms  hon. 
had  made,  was  aely  a  half  measure^ 
ap^ha  was  ladsfiad  that  the  distinction  be- 
fiwaand  alaie  produce^  could  not  be 
op  Ant  any  length  of  tiaie.  His  tight 
tmk  Eriaad,  the  Chancellor  of  theExchequer 
ha  did  not  look  for  any  speedy 
of  sbvery  in  the  United  States, 
that  he  did,  and  he  believed 
Aat  ihcia  was  a  vary  large  and  powerful 
pas^  ia  that  country,  who  weae  nost 
aaaloos  and  anzioiis  to  carry  it  into  cAct, 
anA  a  aiost  distinguished  writer  in  that 
aoaatiyr  whom  he  was  proud  and  hi^ipy 
la>aall  his  friend,  namely,  Dr«  Channinjg, 
had  lent  his  powerful  assistance  to  tiie  fur^ 
thMance  of  this  object. 

Mr.  M*  Pkilips  thought  that  it  was  the 
dt$f  of  the  House  to  take  all  the  steps  in 
ila.power  to  lower  the  price  of  cotton  and 
in  tills  country,  which  were  necessa- 
of  life.  A  most  valuable  trade  was 
_  _  on  with  the  Braxils,  and  he  trusted 
that^every  step  would  be  taken  to  affiird 
every  encouragement  to  it. 

Mr.  Ewari  would  not  press  his  motioo. 
fi^  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Monday^  July  1,  1839. 

Ifoiimifr]  BOli.  Tbe  Royal  Awinf  ww  s^^w  to  ttm 
ftOowtaif  BOb:— Bbhops  ResldcooM;  and  •  gnst  iram- 
M^  of  Piitate  rah.— Read  •  fine  ttflM  >—Snsw  DutlMt 
■Wkmn  Banwvidt  Banknipts  Ettatat  (Saodand)  t  Bo- 
aoqsb  Watab  Rataa— Read  a  UOrd  tiaa  t^Commoii 
flfiM  R^golatSoD. 

raMoM  piawiitad.  By  tfia  Doka  ot  AxgflB,  Bafk  Fili- 
vilUam,  RoMbary,  Radnor,  and  Harvirood,  aada  mnttbar 
of  other  noble  Lovde,  from  a  great  number  of  plaoei^  te 
a  tJaifocm  Penny  iVM^e^By  Earl  FitawilliaiD,  from  8t 
f«ei,  i^tfbit  eoMlinf  the  eyitem  o#  National  Edumtiott 
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having  presented  to  the  House  copies  of  all 
Aets  of  the  Jamaica  Legislature  which  had 
expired  in  October  last,  proceeded  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  Jamaica  BilU 
He  said,  that  during  the  short  time  that  he 
had  had  the  honour  of  holding  a  seat  in 
their  Lordships'  House,  be  had  frequently 
felt»  when  called  upon  to  address  them,  the 
peouliardisadvantagesunderwhich  helabour- 
ed  in  having  been  so  long  a  period — almost 
all  the  time  that  he  had  been  a  Member  of 
that  House— absent  abroad  in  the  discharge 
of  other  public  duties  besides  those  which 
he  would  have  been  called,  upon  to  per* 
form  as  a  Peer,  in  his  place,  in  Parliament. 
This  dicumatance  had  created  difficulties 
which  had  proved  exceedingly  embarrass- 
ing OB  his  beins  called  upon  to  press  any 
measure  upon  uieir  Lordships*  attention  ; 
but  his  necessary  absence  had  produced 
efisets  equally  troublesome,  in  consequence 
of  his  labouring  under  the  want  of  that 
information  which  alone  would  be  obtained 
bv  listening  to  the  discussions  which  took 
place  in  their  Lordships*  House.  It  so 
happened,  that  he  had  never  been  present 
in  that  House  at  any  previous  discussion  of 
that  description ;  but,  at  the  same  tinier  he 
might  daim  fiir  himself  some  countervail- 
ing advantage.  He  meant  in  his  possessing 
some  local  experience  of  the  island,  the  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  which  were  now  under  dis- 
cusoon,  and  in  his  having  had  some  oppor* 
tunity  of  studying  the  negro  diaracter,  and 
of  examining  the  state  of  sodety  there, 
and  it  was  from  that  experience  that  he 
was  now  induced,  with  the  earnestness  of 
conviction,  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
their  Lordships  tho  importance  of  the  deci* 
sion  to  which  they  were  this  niffht  to  oome* 
His  opinion  had  been  confirmed  by  intelli* 
gence  wUeh  he  had  received  this  morning^ 
tor  he  found  that  the  Inll  which  had  been 
before  their  Lordships,  but  was  now  no 
longer  in  affitation  had  been  recdved  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  by  all  the  popular 
party,  by  all  the  newly-emandpated 
negroes,  as  the  greatest  possible  boon  that 
could  be  cmiferred  upon  them.  It  was 
viewed  by  them  as  giving  them  the  security 
of  protection  until  they  bbould  be  able  to 
protect  tbemsdves;  and  he  most  sincerely 
apprehended,  that  if  their  Lordships  now 
rejected  this  measure  or  mutilated  its  pro* 
visions,  to  which  the  negro  looked  as  the 
ground- work  on  which  impartial  protection 
would  be  afforded  to  him,  the  impression 
of  his  mind  would  be  that  all  parliamentary 
protection  was  withdrawn  from  him.  It 
was  his  duty  to  endeavour,  so  far  as  he 
2L2 
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they  proposed   that  a  general    measure  | 
should  be  founded. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  if  the  House  were  to  decide  on  the 
general  principle  upon  which  Small  Debt 
Bills  ought  to  be  framed,  it  would  be  belter 
to  introduce  at  once  a  general  measure  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  P.  Thompson  said,  that  in  order 
to  allow  sufficient  time  to  ascertain  what 
course  the  House  might  recommend,  after 
the  general  committee  had  reported,  he 
should  move,  that  the  proceedings  of 
committees  on  Small  Debts  Bills  be 
farther  suspended  for  a  week  from  Monday 
next. 

Ordered  accordingly. 

Canada.]  Sir  Robert  Peel  before  the 
House  proceeded  to  business,  begged  to 
remind  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that  he 
had  said  he  would  that  evening  intimate 
to  the  House  what  course  he  intended  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  Canada,  and  that 
Canada  Biil  which  provided  for  the  union 
of  the  provinces.  Would  the  noble  Lord 
now  intimate  whether  he  intended  to  press 
the  second  reading  of  that  bill  to  a  divi- 
sion, and  if  so,  on  what  day  the  division 
would  be  taken  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  replied,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  press  the  second  reading  of 
that  bill. 

Mr.  C.  Buller  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether  he  intended  to  take  any 
further  steps  about  the  other  Canada 
bill. 

Lord  John  Russell  sM,  the  bill  for  the 
temporary  government  of  Canada  would 
be  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  make 
it  a  law,  if  possible.  He  stated  some 
time. time  ago  that  there  were  despatches 
from  Upper  Canada,  stating  the  opinions 
that  were  entertained  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  there,  and  by  the  committee  of 
that  House ;  further  despatches  were  re- 
ceived yesterday,  which  he  had  read  that 
day,  from  the  Governor,  stating  several 
important  circumstances,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  without  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  have  a  discussion  in  that 
House  about  the  union  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  was  exactly 
the  ground  which  he  had  taken.  Would 
the  noble  Lord  indicate  to  the  House 
what  course  he  intended  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  future,  in  order  to  bring 
this  question  to  an  issue  ?    Tii#re  was  a 


great  anxiety  on  the  pact  of  the  Can- 
dians  to  know  what  were  tHe  inteniiouaf 
the  Imperial  Parliament  on  this  sabjecL 
He  ventured  to  say,  that  it  would  beibn- 
lutely  necessary  that  they  should  apply 
themselves  to  this  as  to  a  paramoaDt  ob- 
ject— namely,  that  they  should  determu 
what  was  to  be  the  condition  of  tbeCi- 
nadas  in  future  ?  Were  ihey  to  inrik 
the  House  of  Assembly  to  send  pemw 
hither  to  be  examined  at  the  Bar  of  tk 
House,  or  was  it  intended  to  send  ok 
persons,  or  what  means  were  to  be  nd 
in  order  that  the  difficulties  which  iiitn- 
rupted  the  course  of  legislation  might  In 
removed  } 

Lord  John  Russell  purposed    in  tk 
course  of  the  present  Session,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  to  move  through  the  far- 
ther stages  the  bill  for    removing  thoB 
difficulties  and  obstacles  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  temporary  gt>vernmeiit  of 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada.     It  VB 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
pose a  plan,  of  which  the  outlines  had 
been  already  given  to  the  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces  ;    but  it  did  appear  from  tke 
accounts  received  from   Canada  that  the 
plan   of  union,  which    at    6rst  had  ben 
adqpted   not  only  by  one  party  in  Lower 
Canada,  but  generally  by  persons  of  great 
influence,  and  by  the  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada,  had  since  been  the    subject  of 
great  discussion.    When  the  last  accouoti 
came  away  there  was  a  considerable  fer- 
ment prevailing  on  that  subject,   and  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  one  great 
party  that  this  House  should  not  proceed 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  without  hearing 
the  whole  of  the  case  of  Upper  Canada. 
He  therefore  thought  it   necessary  not  to 
endeavour  to  carry  further  the  measure  of 
union  without  giving  every  careful  con- 
sideration  to  the  question,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  sonr.e  concurrence  in  the  pUn 
of  union.     It  was  therefore  the  intentioQ 
of  her  Majesty's  Government,  haviug  pre- 
pared that  bill,  to  send  it  to  Canada  with 
instructions  to  obtain  information,  and  as 
far  as  possible  an  approval  of  the  plan, 
which  might  be  for  the  general  benefit  of 
all  persons,  and  he  hoped  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  ensuing  Session  to  submit  a 
measure  which   would    be   likely  perma- 
nently to  settle  the  question.     If  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman    object    to  the    course 
her   Majesty's  Government  intended   to 
pursue  with    regard    to  the    onion,   he 
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ahoold  be  disposed  to  pay  every  attention 
to  his  objections.  But  he  must  say,  that 
A  great  part  of  the  diflicalties  existing  in 
Canada,  in  respect  to  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  any  plan,  might  be  attributed  to 
tiie  discussions  which  had  taken  place ; 
and  those  diflSculties  could  not  be  removed 
by' discussions  got  up,  not  for  the  purpose 
or  Canada,  but  for  other  purposes,  such, 
flor  instance,  as  that  taken  at  the  end  of 
tb6  last  Session  of  Parliament  with  regard 
fb  the  administration  of  Lord  Durham, 
b  his  opinion,  if  Lord  Durham  had  been 
idknred  to  continue  the  couise  which  he 
VM  pursuing,  ha  would  have  speedily 
fBmoved  all  the  difficulties  which  stood 
ifi'  the  way  of  legislation  for  the  Cana- 
dat. 

Lord  Stanley  wished  to  know  if  be 
understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say,  that 
he  intended  to  send  out  to  Canada  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  as  general  a 
eoncurrence  of  opinion  as  possible  in 
favour  of  the  provisions  of  it ;  and,  if  so, 
was  it  his  intention  to  send  out  for  that 
purpose  the  bill  which  had  been  printed 
that  morning,  and  delivered  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  or  to  withdraw  that, 
end  send  out  one  framed  on  different 
principles? 

Lord  John  Russell:  The  printed  bill. 
Subject  dropped. 


Harbours  of  Refuge.]  Mr.  Cayley 
inquired  whether,  with  reference  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  a 
former  evening,  he  would  be  prepared  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  propose 
any  measure  on  the  subject  of  harbours  of 
refuge  on  the  north  eastern  coast. 

Mr.  P.  Thomson  denied,  that  anything 
had  fallen  from  him  on  a  former  occasion 
to  justify  the  hon.  Member  in  supposing 
that  Government  had  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion. On  that  occasion  he  objected  to  a 
particular  bill,  by  which  tolls  were  author- 
ised to  be  levied,  being  introduced  ai  a 
private  bill,  thinking  as  he  did,  that  a 
bill  giving  such  an  authority  ought  to  have 
been  a  public  bill.  Nor  could  he  give 
the  hon.  Gentleman  an  affirmative  an- 
swer as  to  whether  the  Government  would 
take  up  the  question  of  harbours  of  refuge, 
for  no  sooner  was  it  suggested,  that  any 
one  particular  spot  was  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  than  np 
started  five  or  six  gentlemen,  each  main- 
taining that  there  iras-  aoDieapot'  io  ih^^^ 


own  immediate  neighbourhood  more  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  purpose.  He  could, 
however,  promise  that  the  A'lmiralty 
would  give  every  assistance  in  their 
power  in  perfecting  the  surveys  of  the 
coast. 

Municipal  Corporations  (Ire- 
land.] Upon  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  further  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  Bill 
having  been  read, 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  up  to  the  stage  of 
the  bill  at  which  they  had  then  arrived 
there  had  been  no  discussion  of  it,  and  as 
a  great  number  of  hon.  Gentlemen  at  that 
side  of  the  House  were  not  prepared  for 
having  it  brought  on  so  soon,  he  trusted, 
that   the  discussion   would  not  then   be 
taken,  but  that  they  should  proceed  with 
as   many  of  the   clauses  as  they   could 
select  upon  which  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  that  the  discus- 
sion    should    be     taken     at    a     future 
period  upon  whatever  day  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell)  should  name. 
Upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  some 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  it  merely 
stated  their  reasons  for  not  opposing  that 
stage,  of  the  bill,  but  it  had  not  as  yet 
been  fully  debated ;  in  fact,  it  had  been 
very  generally  believed,  until  within  the 
last  few  days,  that  the  Government  did 
intend    to    proceed    with   the    bill    this 
Session.    The  bill  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  the  stage  when  discussion  was  gene- 
rally taken — it  bad   been  allowed  to  be 
committed  pro  formd ;  but  now  they  had 
before    them   a    bill    with    several    new 
clauses  added,  and  which  was  in  many 
respects  different  from  the  original  billy 
and  containing  a  long  appendix. .  This 
bill  now  contained  250  clauses,  and  the 
appendix  contained  a  great  many  pacea '; 
and  he,  therefore,  hoped  that  the      Ua 
Lord  would  have  no  objection  to  ac 
to  his  proposal.    It  was  quite  erii 
that  it  would  require  some  time  to  c< 
der  a  bill  which  contained  no  I 
thirty-four  new  cli        i,  i  ir^ 
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but,  vitfa  viicii  II  vhort  ooticc,  be  boped 
tbfii  tii€  bobk  Lofd  wouid  «flbrd  a  little 
•dditiortai  uioe  to  boo.  Meoabere  od  tbai 
aide  of  Uie  House,  and  tbat  be  would 
meceiv  proceed  witb  tboae  dauaes  upon 
wLicir  tbere  exiated  no  diflarence  of 
opiutoo.  If  tboae  wbo  acted  witb  bio, 
Lttd  kDowfl  ill  tiflfte  tbai  tb^  GovernmeDt 
sreie  aerious  io  tbeif  kkteutkifi  of  proceed- 
ing witb  tbe  bill  tbey  arould  bave  been 
qiikc  read  J  to  take  tbe  dtfcuaaiop  of  it ; 
bat  tbej  bad  uot  really  believed,  tbat  it 
HTM  tbe  aerious  iutboUoa  of  the  Govarn- 
ineDt  to  proceed  wiib  tbe  bill  tbls  Seaaion. 
Lord  JoiiM  Rufsell  could  not  aay,  tbat 
be  tbougbi  tbe  rifgiit  boo.  Geotleiuao  was 
prepared  to  make  any  j^eac  cooceeaioii. 
fbc  rigLt  bon.  Oeutlecoau  tfaid,  in  tbe 
fifbt  yWct,  that  be  wa»  ready  to  ^ve  up 
|be  right,  wbicb  be  ajud  bi»  Friends  cer- 
ui4iJy  bad 9  of  takio^^  a  diacuaaioo  oo  tbe 
<|4«eaU0u  tbat  tbe  Speaker  do  leave  tbe 
cbair,  as  bad  been  done  on  former  occa- 
juoiis.  But  the  rigbt  boo«  Geotlemao 
abould  recoiJeict,  thai  last  year,  a  difiereol 
course  was  pursued  w'ltii  respect  to  tbit( 
bill,  l^'reyiously  it  bad  been  contended 
by  boii.  Geiitlecneu  on  tbe  other  side,  that 
it  was  belter  to  extiuguish  corporations 
aitogetiier,  wbicb  was  a  principle  entirely 
didereut  from  that  of  the  present  bilH 
J^st  year,  it  was  staled  by  non.  Gentle* 
men  on  the  other  side,  tbat  tbey  were  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  <|uestion  of  corpora- 
tions founded  on  an  elective  or  popular 
principle,  and  therefore  that  tl^y  dinered 
only  upon  details.  After  such  a  statp- 
fnaiiti  and  es|)ecially  after  a  discussion 
and  division  bad  taken  place  u[>on  tbe 
second  reading  of  th^  bill  in  the  present 
year,  he  thought  that  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity now  for  going  back  to  a  queviion 
which  must  be  considered  a  dead  and  by- 
gone question.  The  question  now  was  as 
to  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  when  he 
proposed  that  the  Speaker  should  leave 
tbe  chair  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
bill,  he  felt,  that  it  had  been  kept  a  auffi- 
ciently  long  time  before  the  House,  it 
had  been  introduced  in  February,  and  bad 

I^one  into  Committee  in  April.  The  right 
ion.  Gentleman  said,  that  he  was  ready  to 
allow  tham  to  go  as  far  as  five  clauses  of 
the  bill;  but  he  would  retain  the  right  of 
objecting  to  every  word  and  syllable  of  the 
245  clauses  that  remained.  He  did  not 
think  that  tbe  coocession  waa  to  be  re- 
ctived  with  any  extraordinary  gratitude. 
lb  .UioMfbi  it  Mfould  be  better  lo  so  or 
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r.  fiergoant 
Lord  would  not 
of  tbe  bill,  which  nmay  gcntleiBai  oiM 
aides  of  tbe  Hmiae  had  believed  tbafioi^ 
ment  did  not  intend  w  proueedawtLlii 
aeaaion.  The  bill,  as  ■nawided,  bel  at 
been  in  a  printed  afaape  beyond  &  isn^^ 
or  three  weeka,  and  «raa  mcieaaal  faa 
216  claaaes  to  250.  Tbece  was  aaeniar 
tbirty-fbor  new  clauiBBj  beggiuniog  ai  ik 
lS4ih.,  all  having  for  their  puipoaeik 
amendment  of  tbe  Poor  Helkf  Agt^  3h 
0  ualificaiion  provided  bv  this  bill  aai  li- 
ferent from  what  it  bad  been  in  Smam 
bills.  Tbe  qualification  eetabiadMd  ii^ik 
lull  waa  an  bL  qualificaiion,  but  it  aais 
last  only  for  three  yean.  After  tbet,  ■ 
he  collected  from  the  bill, 
wbo  was  asaeaaed  to  tbe 
ho  wafer  sauU  a  payment,  waa  ta  faa«]k 
borough  qualification.  If  tbe  B^  qnaft 
cation  was  to  be  pemanenl,  becnnUa» 
derstand  how  one  aeriea  of  cli 
be  introduced ;  but  aa  tbii  qi 
was  to  last  for  only  three  3reajB»  be  oaaU 
not  perceive  the  object  witb  wbich  dis 
had  been  inserted  io  tbe  bilL  Tfae^l 
was,  for  some  cause  or  other  viikb  he 
could  not  understand,  eocniabered  waha 
series  of  clauses  for  the  amendoicaa  of  iha 
Poor  llelief  Act,  which  oaght  to  be  iha 
subject  of  another  bill.  He  lealJy,  tbai^ 
fore,  thought  that  tbe  Honae  oi^t  aa  he 
allowed  some  little  time  for  the  cosMidBi^ 
tion  of  the  260  cianaea  contained  ia  Aa 
bill.      He  must  obaerfe^  alao^  thet  Aja 

Eowers  given  to  the  town-ccNueib  iif  Ihp 
ill,  were  extremely  formidable.  Ha  w^M 
boldly  state,  that  under  thk  faDl  k  M^l 
be  in  the  power  of  the  lown«co«ad.l^ 
create  any  number  of  oBacn  tbej  phaM)L 
to  allocate  anv  amount  of  aniaij  Aif 
thought  fit,  and  to  aopply  any  defio^^ 
in  the  boron^h  fund  lor  tluMa  |Mupaaa|  if 
taiing  jc4  ItUium  the  iiihfibtt«^V«4li 
town.  They  had  also  the  powar  of  dq(jj| 
that  in  the  most  objectionaUa  nnipl^iaoa 
aible»  under  the  act  of  the  hh.ot^i''^ 
wbich  gave  a  gradw       i  •!»  -^ 

Ht  aaw  nothing  in 
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and  compel  tha  officers  to  ulce  the  rame 
duty  on  that  produce  ai  on  ejgar,  the  pro- 
duction of  free  labour,  supposing  ibis  pro- 
position of  his  hon.  Friend  to  be  adopted. 
In  Java  end  Hayli,  the  price  of  the  best 
coflee,  at  the  present  moment,  was  from  4rf. 
to  5d.  a  pound — the  duty  on  it  wan  &d.  a 
a  pound.  It  w&a  sold  in  this  country  at 
from  2*.  to  3s.  a  pound,  or  even  upwards. 
It  was  obvious,  iherctWe,  that  the  price 
was  so  high  in  consequence  of  the  monopoly 
gireti  to  the  West-Indies.  The  taxes  of 
this  country  were  of  a  very  great  amount, 
and  very  burthensome  ;  but  they  did  not 
add  so  much  to  the  increa.sed  price  of  ar- 
ticles of  ccwsuniptinn,  as  the  keeping  up  of 
these  monopolies.  The  proposition  his  hon. 
Friend  had  made^  was  only  a  half  measure, 
as  he  was  satisfied  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween free  and  alave  produce,  could  not  be 
kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  His  right 
lion.  Friend,  theChfinceilor  of  theExchequer 
said,  that  he  did  not  looL  for  any  speedy 
termination  of  slavery  in  the  Uoit^  States. 
He  confesied  that  he  did,  and  he  believed 
that  there  was  a  rery  large  and  powerful 
paity  in  that  couniry,  who  were  most 
jtealous  and  anxious  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
and  a  most  distinguished  writer  in  that 
country,  whom  he  was  proud  and  happy 
to  call  his  friend,  namely,  Dr-  Channing, 
bad  lent  his  powerful  assistance  to  the  fur- 
therance of  tbis  object. 

Mr.  M.  Philipt  thought  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  lake  all  the  steps  in 
its  power  to  lower  the  price  of  cotton  and 
sugar  in  tbis  country,  which  were  necessa- 
ries of  life.  A  most  valuable  trade  was 
going  on  with  the  Br.izils,  and  he  trusted 
that  every  step  would  be  talfea  to  afford 
every  encouragement  to  it. 

Mr.  Ewart  would  not  press  his  raotion. 

Bdl  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
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GovBHKMBNT    OF    Jamaica  —  Second 
MsAStias.^     The  Marquesa  of  Norvtanby 


having  presented  to  the  House  copies  of  bU 
Acts  of  the  Jamaica  Legislature  which  had 
expired  in  October  last,  proceeded  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  Jamaica  Bill, 
He  said,  that  during  the  short  time  that  he 
had  bad  the  honour  of  holding  a  scat  in 
their  Lordships"  House,  he  had  freijuenlly 
felt,  when  called  upon  to  address  thtro,  the 
peculiardisadvantagesunderwhiclihe  labour- 
ed iu  having  been  so  long  a  period — almost 
all  the  time  that  he  had  been  a  Member  of 
that  House — absent  abroad  in  the  discharge 
of  other  public  duties  besides  those  which 
he  would  have  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form as  a  Peer,  in  his  place,  in  Parliament. 
This  circumstance  bad  created  difficulties 
which  had  proved  exceedingly  embarrass- 
ing on  his  being  called  upon  to  preB.s  any 
measure  upon  their  Lordt^bips'  attention; 
but  his  necessary  absence  had  produced 
effects  equally  troublesome,  in  coniiequence 
of  his  labouring  under  the  want  of  that 
information  which  alone  would  be  obtained 
by  listening  to  the  diMTUs^ions  which  took 
place  in  their  Lurdships'  House.  It  so 
happened,  that  he  had  never  been  present 
in  that  House  at  any  previous  discussion  of 
that  description  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
might  claim  for  himself  some  countervail- 
ing advantage.  He  meant  in  his  possessing 
some  local  experience  of  the  island,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  were  now  under  dis- 
cusaon,  and  in  his  having  had  some  oppor* 
tunity  of  studying  the  negro  character,  and. 
of  examining  the  state  of  society  there, 
and  it  was  from  that  experience  that  lia 
was  now  induced,  with  the  earnestness  of 
conviction,  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
their  Lordships  the  importance  of  the  deci- 
sion to  which  they  were  this  night  to  come. 
His  opinion  had  been  conQnued  by  intelli- 
gence which  he  had  received  this  morning, 
for  be  found  that  the  hill  which  had  been 
before  Iheir  Lordships,  but  was  now  no 
longer  in  agitation  had  been  received  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  by  all  the  popular 
party,  by  all  the  newly -emancipated 
negroes,  as  the  greatest  possible  boon  that 
could  be  conferred  upon  them.  It  was 
viewed  by  them  as  giving  them  the  security 
of  protection  until  they  i^hould  be  able  to 
protect  themselves;  and  he  most  sincerely 
apprehended,  that  if  iheir  Lordships  now 
rejected  this  measure  or  mutilated  its  pro- 
visions, to  which  the  negro  looked  as  the 
ground- work  on  which  impartial  protection 
would  be  uS'tirded  to  him,  the  impression 
of  his  mind  would  be  that  all  parliamentary 
protection  was  withdrawn  from  him.  It 
was  his  duty  to  endeavour,  so  far  as  he 
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his  objections  now.  However,  on  bringing 
up  the  report  he  would  be  prepared  lo 
sute  at  length  the  reasons  why  he  opposed 
this  bill,  and  why  he  felt  bound  to  resist 
it  with  increased  hostility  as  a  measure 
which  he  considered  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  the  Protest:iots  of  Ireland. 

House  in    Committee.    Sereral  clauses 
were  agreed  to. 


of  Capt.  James,  of  the  Royal  EBgisfleir 
for  ihat  purpose.  So  that  these  three  is> 
dividuals  would  form  the  commisMtlD 
carry  the  bill  into  effect.  With  respect  lo 
the  awards,  he  thought  it  would  be  ana 
inconvenient  to  re-open  these  cases,  ■ 
these  awards  had  been  made  with  pttt 
care,  and  after  full  ezamioation.  Widb  n- 


House  resumed. 
Committe  to  sit  again. 

Sbavno^  Navigation.]  The  Chan- 
c&ilar  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Shannon  Navigation  Bill. 

Mr.  John  Ellis  objected  to  proceeding 
further  with  this  bill  at  present.  He  en- 
tertained strong  objections  to  many  of  its 
provisions.  He  objected  to  the  extensive 
powers  given  to  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  bill,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  a  number 
of  officers  at  considerable   salaries.      He 


I  spect  to  the  stringency  of  the  dausei  con- 
nected with  grand  juries,  he  thought  that 
no  valid  objection  coald  be  made  oo  tkit 
ground.  He  felt  bound  to  see  that  tkoi 
was  such  security  that  the  money  adfinod 
by  Parliament  for  poblic  works  in  Irdud 
should  be  repaid,  aod  if  he  was  forced  k 
abandon  those  clauses  he  woald  gimp 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Lucas  did  not  object  to  thestris- 
gent  provisions  of  the  bill.  He  hoped  thit 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  woold 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  loans  to  1r« 
land,  for  he  would  then  do  a  service  to  the 
country,   inasmuch  as  without   a  proper 


thought  that  the  duties  of  these  commis-  ;  understanding  on  this  subject  public  credit 
sinners  could  be  very  well  performed  by  i  must  be  injured,  and  the  difficulty  of  get- 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland'.  I  ting  capital  into  Ireland  iDcreased.  Whit 
He  also  objected  to  the  provisions  of  the  i  was  intended  to  be  a  loaa  should  be  lo 
bill   with  respect  to  makin:^  the   awards  ■  called  when  asked  for,  and  the  payaaent 


final ;  and  he  considered  the  clauses  with 
respect  to  grand  juries  far  too  stringent. 
There  were  many  other  objections  which 
he  entertained  to  the  details  of  the  bill, 
but  which  could  be  more  properly  stated 
in  Committee. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 


of  it  should  be  insisted  upon ;  but  when 
there  was  no  prospect  of  repayment,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  call  it  a  grant  it 
once. 

Mr.  (yConnell  said,  that  gratuitou 
commissioners  were  generally  very  bad 
commis:iioners.     The  gentlemen  whomtbe 


glad  that  the  hon.  Member  had  given  him  ;  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  mentioned  wen 


the  opportunity  of  going  into  an  eiplana- 
tion  with  respect  lo  this  bill.  Some  of  the 
objections  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  en- 
tertained were  objections  of  principle. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  increase  of  offi- 
cial patronage,  the  hon.  Member  was  mis- 
taken. The  first  proposition  which  he  had 
made  was,  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
should  be  carried  into  effect  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Works.  In  a 
communication  which  he  had  had  with 
General  Burgoyne  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  that  gentleman  had 
stated  his  willingness  to  undertake  any 
duties  which  he  felt  he  could  perform, and 
to  discharge  those  duties  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  without  additional  pay.  A  similar 
answer  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Griffiths; 
but  both  these  gentlemen  stated,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  as- 
sisted by  a  paid  officer  in  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  they 
suggested  to  the  Treasury  th^appnin^ment 


in  the  receipt  of  very  good  salaries,  sad 
they  would  do  this  duty  for  those  salario. 
He  hoped  that  the  question  of  compensi- 
tion  would  not  be  opened  in  Commitiee— 
that  no  discussion  would  take  place  as  lo 
whether  too  much  or  too  little  had  bcca 
given.  He  knew  one  instance  in  which 
the  claim  was  for  30,000/.,  and  the  award 
was  made  for  5,000/.  only.  He  had  DOt 
brought  the  case  before  the  House,  but 
he  had  advised  the  parties  to  sabmit  rather 
than  to  re-open  the  case.  He  thooght  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  with  regard  to  the 
repayment  of  loans,  could  not  be  too  itrin- 
gent.  He  must  tell  those  who  ihongfat 
that  Ireland  borrowed  money  and  neter 
paid  it,  that  not  one  shilline  was  eter 
raised  on  the  county-rates  of  helaiid  bf  a 
general  Act  of  Parliament  but  had  beeti 
repaid,  and  that  with  interest  at  the  late'of 
5  per  cent.  When  he  heard  mea'tftilr*ef 
a  matter  of  bounty,  and  that  Ite  Bdgliih 
Members  of  that  Honso  wert  MUlfWtd- 
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Tince  money  as  a  bounty,  he  malt  say, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  any  boont;  at  all, 
bat  a  severe  burden  upon  Ireland,  leeing 
that  6  per  cent,  must  be  paid  for  money 
tstaed  St  3|  per  cent.  He  challenged  any 
hoB.  Gentleman  to  produee  n  caae  where 
tba  borrowed  money  had  not  been  repaid 
totha  lait  rarthiog. 

Mr.  fhaw  conaidered  it  a  ^reat  national 
object,  M  much  to  the  credit  of  Enpland 
II  lo  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  ihat  Eng- 
U«h  credit  thould  be  made  instrumental  in 
wonioting  Iriah  oUecta,  and  on  the  other 
'Bind  there  ahonld  be  a  full  aHurance  of 
tepajment.  He  quite  agreed  wiih  hi« 
kon.  Friend  behind  him,  ihat  there  wai  a 

Sncral  impresaion,  and  he  could  not  help 
inking  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin,  that  it  was  an  unjust  one, 
that  money  lent  to  Ireland  was  not  repaid. 
There  wai  no  instance,  he  believed,  of  mo- 
ney being  fairly  lent  without  being  repai  d 
It  was  quite  useless  to  refer  to  loans  to  the 
clerjcy,  because  every  one  knew  that  they 
were  made  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
cluded all  just  expectation  of  repayment. 
He  believed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
iiuptession,    money     would     hate     been 

firomptly   advanced  for  railways  in  li 
and. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  himself  hound  to 
•upport  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
upon  Irish  jrrotiiids.  N'u  doubt  llie  muney 
would  be  repaid,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  mistaken  notion  which  prevailed,  the 
Government  would  not  have  been  obliged 
to  give  up  the  sreatett  national  work  ever 
undertaken  for  Ireland — the  railways, 
was  for  the  heneBt  of  both  countries,  that 
the  credit  of  England  should  be  lent  to 
promote  public  works  in  Ireland,  and  be 
hoped  the  Government  would  not  fail  to 
iiitiodace  the  railway  scheme  mtjt  next 
ScHUin.  The  bqoirr  whidi  ibe  Govern. 
nent  undertook  in  Ireland  did  them  mtt 
ciediL  la  Euf^and  twenty-nine  millionB 
had  been  paid,  and  twelve  more  were  owing 
ibr  nilroada— had  such  aa  inquiir  taken 
fiaee  liMe,  wkutj  roilliooa  would  have  been 
saved,  and  the  nilroads  made  much  more 
convenient.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer could  not  he  too  particular  in  taking 
powers  for  enforcing  the  repayment  of 
the  money,  as  it  would  do  benefit  both  to 
Engluid  and  Ireland,  in  doing  away  with 
the  pr^udioe  at  preaent  existiag  apintt 
ksding  money  fiir  puhlio  wnab. 

Hr.  SergMDt  y«cimi  aid,  hefidtvety 
■oak  Ik*  vHt  iuifwHiwt  of  dw  BlMnMn 


navigation  tolreland  and  to  this  country,  and 
also  of  railroads.  He  was  not  aware  whe- 
ther the  right  boa.  Gentleman  was  aware 
of  it,  but  there  was  an  impression  afacced, 
that  the  Shannon  Navigation  Bill  was  a 
job,  and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
nothing  but  a  job  in  view.  He  was  glad 
to  hear,  however,  from  the  right  hon.  &n- 
tleman  his  declaration,  that  he  did  not 
mean  lo  pay  any  other  commisnoner  than 
the  one  who  must  necessarily  be  very 
much  employed  in  the  work,  and  that  the 
bill  was  not  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  patronage  for  the  Government. 
As  be  had  opposed  the  plan  for  railroads  in 
Ireland,  he  thought  it  right  to  say,  that 
upon  hearing  the  subsequent  statement  o£ 
the  noble  Lcxd,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
the  objections  he  had  entertained  were  en- 
tirely removed  by  what  he  understood  to  be 
the  view  of  the  noble  Lord.  He,  therefore, 
f;ould  not  but  express  a  hope^  that  the 
Government  would  press  forward  their 
amended  project  early  nest  Session,  when 
he  trusted  they  would  receive  general  tup- 
Mr.  S.  ffBrien  trusted,  that  the  noUe 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  would  not 
even  now  finally  abandon  his  railway 
scheme,  but  would  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  it ;  If  so,  he  was  sure  the  noble 
Lord  would  now  carry  it  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. With  respect  to  the  tail  before  the 
House,  it  had  his  cordial  support. 

Viscount  Morpelk  would  not  now  enter 
into  the  merits  of  the  railway  question :  he 
only  hoped  bis  right  Hon.  Friend  would  be 
more  successful  in  his  scheme  of  water  car- 
riage than  he  (Lord  Morpeth)  had  been  in 
that  of  land  carriage.  He  had  involun- 
tarily  been  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  he 
could  only  say,  that  if  he  had  been  allowed 
to  pmsecute  the  measure,  he  was  son  he 
could  have  aatisSed  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bandon,  that  any  notion  of 
paUoaage  wai  M  unfounded  inthatiuatanee 
as  it  had  beea  pnmd  to  be  unibuikded  with 
reipeot  to  the  nil  in  the  handi  of  hii  rif^t 
hon.  Wieod. 

Mr.  Wyu  exprened  his  i^ret,  Oat  the 
Irish  Railway  Bill  hid  been  given  up  almost 
without  consideration,  andhe  tnisted,  if  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  renew  the  question, 
K>me  hon.  Member  on  one  side  of  the 
Houe  or  the  other  would  do  so,  and  thua 
affixd  aa  opportunity  not  only  of  discusnng 
the  nerita  of  the  measure  but  of  dearng 
the  Iridi  peo|de  fixim  the  aipereiona  which 
luid  b6en  cHt  upon  them.  He  concumd 
with  the  hon.  Meiuber  for  Kilkenny,  in 
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'.tmiiini^  -tiitr  t*  iut  nan  iT  iut  vanm 
U10C  i^^n  tt«?vei  ui   Ji   Ziii{:iBTii.   JB^ie 

If?  Y«ii*vt-«'r. —  rift  uviftiifuun  ifr  ▼'nm  is 
'.It*  tnnnr**  -^uiiii.  sb  ioi^.  v 
iimr^wwijC  wutut  inr  iii«v»  lasi  srrsanB. 
u«f<  t^ift  sfuvii*.  viigxr.  msf^  KssutA  -iumE 
)«rMtrt»  w'iii'jt  iii'v  wic  -Jim  ^ift  jjmixfl  ir 

(Mi  >if  Mi«  ^^uvwiwn:;  Ida  kic  iii»utiim!ft 
»•*?»'  vJtmM  »"jr.i  r»s(«r»ni«  n  r-riBi    .mi^ 

♦•-»  yf/»%'>vt  •••»  V.  V  I'.  .•.v-?-j««       '* /It  MIS 
>j*-w     ;j>  J.'-^i^,  'Trr'.T  %»r:  Sswa*/"-  li*t  Oo- 

•>ih^j$fit  there  ivi^'t  b(  r^  Mt^sow;  of 
tM»i  in  th^.  ^j^SfmwvmfJtfvrt,  mho  trjihrj^x  tbe 

'/fi*  fSMft  op»j»  '/f  k  T.srArvi,  h**  t^^^jfrit  there 
'Aitf^ft  »/,  ^A  «ri  %y[^i  ^.Viff'mtsiL 
Kill  r*«4  ft  «K/^ii  time. 

in  f  ^imm it(t^»e  f/n  fh«  Public  Wr/rkj  (Ire- 
lartfl;  hill. 

'!>!«?  f.hnnrrllor  uf  I  he  ExtJi^tiurr  imA, 
hi«  |/r»;vmi  *»\ntit\  wm  to  rnorc  a  rf;v>Iijti#jn 
fffi  wbirh  t/i  rourifl  •  daijin:,  t/»  mcikc  an 
%\f^\\tmi\tm  ryf  a  Rimi  rif  f,(lf9(9()L,  roted 
laiit  ymir,  for  tb«-  [iiirfKiaf-ii  ii|M?f!iri«l  in  the 
Aetfi  I  anrl  12  Williiirn  4th,  nrnl  thn  Ut  of 
VirtfrrtH.  The  rif^lit  I1011.  (iiMithiinaii  movud 
a  rearihiti'm  tty  tlmt  effect. 

Mr.  Ilum^  iriqiiirefl  how  iniieh  of  the 
t^0,iHH9L  remained  to  lie  approjiriatefl. 

Thn  ChanMllar  of  tht  kxcher/uer  aaifl, 
thff  or{f(inai  mim  roteil  WM  applicable 
to  the  pitrpofief  c»f  fwith  the  itttiitcv 
he  hiul  nlliideil  to,  but  that  thif  num 
of  fiO,(KKI/.  hnil  lieen  limited  to  the  pur- 
po«ei  of  the  flmt  of  thoae  Htatiitet.  The 
oMeet  now  war  to  appnipriAte  it  to  both. 
I  III  waft  not  at  prnMnt  able  to  ttatc  whe- 
ther any  portiim  had  boon  nppropriated. 
NpenkliiK  "^"n  rrcnl lection,  he  ihould  mj 
none ;  but  in  a  future  itnge  of  the  bill  he 
would  lie  prr|iarrd  to  luinwer  the  quciition. 

Mr.  iMranVul  not  expect  thin  queiition 
would  have  lieen  brought  forward  to-nigbt, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  bo  blamed  If  he 
waft  very  much  utny  u  to  the  purport  of 
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.1^  rtie  rJuvesaiBBK  ^ 
line  •'taitsy  nM  to  :he  aHe  tf 
-"ifi?e  .uux  m  jome  :ams  been  zras^ 
nnnuss  JUBis.  m  Jiciuurtiuu  za  diejiiuiQB 
IT  itne  smmutotxon  :  lad  -viriuut  bew 
iinnaiGa  :d  xoce  ■▼bac  lUi^hr  oi  ae  iac 
JI  uca  naitess*  je  "iunii^t  'le  had  1  s^ 
4i  au£fS9r  'iinr  4ien:  'iiijehc  'o  be  ■w^ 
luiBs  iiksft  irniispie  ji  dieae  :mzi^caaiia 
Zioram  Itwaem  sid.  be  m^  :&ne 
xuinB"  nlbi  m  :iie  irriess  if  ^e  Lit  fir 
rr*:iinif.  sscius'^  if  the  pirneer  Si  i2- 
"in»::nir  axnne^  m-  rautvay^,  zhs  report  oi 
FiLkLT.  nuL  le-n  ^iriiiini'vn.  FTe  ' 
-.:  luk  -xa  lUimi^Jlur  jr  ifns  Eua 
liinr  zxua.  ninufT"  le  incenJed  03  adi 
'IP  Iniimii  lais  7'ar  Ji  rfie  iho^e  ^  '^- 
till  cnnta.   mil  'larw  ^zuck    he 

Tilt  Cfictasiilar  if  the  Kr-SMomer  «« 
Z^  lbs  iiTiz.  W-snfKr  oihI  ufeed  Av 
*:  ^ftvd:^  Tie  iinz.  Geacieasm  ^^^^  idal 
:fc*  T-fKam  ■•i^i  "fte  ■rif'w  jf  msnaatxK 

TUTwr  13  pie« 
Loan    KB, 

«c    the    minds  of 


\;mm.      Tb»  ±?. 
\  c&Lrjlited   f^   rr:ca 


■  Eif^iiA  Memben  ti  X3rc?se?tsinn  afgnm 
j  tneqriaiitT  of  lii  »  :%rir3fd  Ireland,  wm 
I  to  enable  a  cfcarti^i*  acce^  to  lend  soiw 
not  exceeding  o?"-  1:  =.»:?■  reraonSj  and 
took  nothing  izvn  ir*  n  jLi;  rcrv.  The 
flccond  bill  was  to  h3.T*  ibe  aisthoritr  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  frr  dbe  a'jpvcpriatioa  of 
a  ffum  which  bad  alrmfr  been  granted. 
And  the  third  Inll,  cbe 'Sbannon  Kari- 
f(fition  Hill,  was  a  safaveet  wbkji  had  beoi 
thrice  under  the  Consideration  of  the  Homey 
and  WAS  a  subject  entered  upon  during  the 
AdminiHtration  of  the  Earl  of  Dverpool» 
and  which  bad  been  before  Pkrlnuneiit 
ever  since. 

Captain  Bcldero  never  heard  a  questiea 
so  neatly  avoided  in  bis  life.  The  queatioB 
he  had  put  was  this — what  was  toe  sum 
which  was  advanced  to  Ireland  by  loani 
and  grants,  and  what  the  sum  advanced 
to  England? 

The  Chancellor  if  ike  ExekeoMer  had 
told  the  hon.  Member  that  Uie  mat  bill 
was  a  charitable  bill,  and  nothing  at  aD 
was  advanced  by  it,  that  far  the  a»« 
cond  nothinf^  was  voted ;  and  when  ha 
looked  at  this  grant  of  SOJOOCIL,  that  it 
was  taken  from  a  sun  of  600,00011,  of 
which  a  sum  of  460,000^  was  appraprialai 
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to  England,  he  thought  he  ought  not  to 
fiompliun. 

Mr.  S.  OBrien  thought  the  Irish 
ptople  were  entitled  to  this  meagre  grant 
isdien  the  sum  of  70,000^  had  been  granted 
A9  other  day  for  building  up  her  Ma* 
jahir's  stables  at  Windsor  Castle. 

^  Vote  agreed  ta — House  resumed. 

S0OAR  Duties.]  The  Chancelkr  qfihe 
Exchequer  moved  the  third  reading  of  the 
Sugar  Duties  BiU. 

fir.  Emart  said,  the  bill  had  been  post- 
poned Ofi  a  former  occasion,  when  it  had 
ban  in  order,  and,  as  he  was  not  prepared 
tfion  to  enter  upon  its  discussion,  he  hoped 
it  might  be  further  postponed  to  another 


daj. 
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le  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
postponed  the  bill  b^use  the  hon.  Mem- 
Dor  (Mr.  Ewart)  and  the  hon.  Member 
lor  the  Tower  Hamlets  were  not  in 
their  places.  He  should  have  brought  it 
on  had  they  been  present,  and  as  they 
were  now  present}  he  thought  he  was  en- 
titled to  bnng  it  on. 

Mr.  Ewart  had  only  known  that  it  was 
to  be  brought  on  about  two  hours. 

On  the  question,  "  that  the  bill  be  read 
a  third  time," 

Mr.  Ewart  said  it  was  a  subject  full  of 
statistics,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  go 
into  the  question.  The  object  of  the  mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and 
which  he  was  sorry  at  that  time  to  bring 
before  the  House,  was>  in  the  first  place, 
to  show  to  the  House  the  high  price  to 
which  sugar  would  probably  arrive  at  in 
this  country ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  great  advantages 
wrhich  might  result  to  this  country  if  they 
would  so  far  modify  the  laws  which  pro- 
tected colonial  sugar  as  to  admit  the  sugar 
which  was  the  produoe  of  fiee  labour,  as 
distinguished  from  sugar  which  was  the 
produce  of  slavery.  The  House  might 
probably  be  aware  that  petitions  had  been 
presented  to  that  House  from  the  large 
commercial  communities  of  Liverpool,  Gm- 
gow,  and  other  places,  in  favour  cS  that 
reduction*  Onr  exports  to  the  Bnsils 
were  of  very  large  amount,  and  onr  im- 
ports thence  were  very  limited.  The  ob- 
jection of  the  friends  of  humanity  to  the 
admission  of  the  sugar  of  the  Braiils  wifli, 
that  it  was  the  produce  of  slave  labour* 
Heeonfesaed  he  was  so  fiu*  of  their  opinion. 
He  wished  to  leduoe  the  duties  on  sofw. 
eoeoa,  oci&e»  and  other  utidea  of  tsopied 
pnwiucfiflil.  in  .those  eoontriea  whens  thej 


were  produced  by  free  labour  in  oontradit* 
tinction  to  slave-labour  piodaction.  He 
would  draw  attention  to  the  enormous 
price  which  the  people  of  this  country 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  sugar  in  the 
shape  of  sugar  duties  and  protection 
of  colonial  sugar.  He  dared  to  say,  that 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House  were 
aware  that  the  difference  of  price  between 
cobnial  suffar  and  foreign  sugar^was  full  18#. 
per  cwt.  By  the  last  returns,  the  average 
price  of  British  plantation  sugar  was, 
41i.  2\d,  exclusive  of  the  duty  of  245.,  while 
good  Manilla  sugar  was  selling  at  23j:  M. 
per  cwt.,  a  difference  of  no  less  than  76  per 
cent.  He  thought  that  the  people  of  this 
country  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  large  sum  which  they  did  in  the  pro- 
tective tax  on  sugar,  considering  the  large 
amount  of  20,0%,000/.  which  they  had 
paid,  and  he  thought  properly  paid, 
four  years  ago,  in  compensation  to  the 
planters.  It  had  struck  him  as  not  being 
disadvantageous  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  these 
countries  and  the  consumption  of  those 
articles  with  which  sugar  was  generally 
used,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  \  and 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  was  to  show,  that 
while  the  consumption  of  those  articles  had 
considerably  increased,  that  of  sugar,  in- 
stead of  proportionally  increasing,  had  abso- 
lutely retrograded.  The  consumption  of 
cocoa  had  increased  very  considerably,  that 
of  tea  appeared  to  be  much  less  on  the  in* 
crease.  From  authentic  documents  to 
which  he  had  had  access,  it  appeared  that, 
in  1801,  the  consumption  of  tea  was  lib. 
80s.  for  each  individual  in  the  country.  In 
the  present  year,  it  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  lib.  60a.  for  each  individuaL  In 
1801,  there  was  not  more  than  los.,  upon 
the  average,  of  coffee  consumed  by  eadi  in. 
dividusl.  In  1811,  the  average  was  8os.| 
in  1831,  about  the  same ;  while,  in  1831, 
it  had  arisen  to  about  lib.  5os. ;  and,  in 
1838,  it  was  lib.  60J1.  He  would  now 
turn  to  sugar,  which  presented  a  mueh  less 
favourable  appeamnoe.  Each  individunl 
consumed,  in  1801,  about  801b  1  in  18n» 
about  the  same ;  and,  in  oonscqoenee  of  the 
increase  of  the  doty,  the  averafie  amount 
eonsuawd  hf  eaeh  indindoal  had  desKosed 
to  191b.  'niese  multt  appeared  still  man 
remaiUUe  in  the  caae  of  Iidand.  The 
aayiMof  Mr.  HoddawDt  in  1889,  was  itill 
atrietMr  tme  that  ahota  ona^tUvd  af  d» 
fahahnalaaClUa  eeunlCT  ai 
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^•n)»i«5P  »T»-^T»*f^  "hrniigh  ill  ^\\ci^.rinr*.tmn 
of  fh«  Pji^t  ln'^f^«-  wSirh.  -honeli  t**"  -."- 
miTf filly  rt•^•^■«h    ry<*pwtwn<.     v^ptp   iiii  :>   .n 

wiH*»«  •'i^n'p!  ^nffw  'J*^'  "h*^  irnrture  of  free 
i<^*y^Mr.  H*»  "^-^^  iTiTin»n  *n  -p^  "he  jate* 
''if  '•/■.•rtYi«»«"'»^  ♦■limnFn   r?Hp  ir#»Ti.    in*l   .nvi- 

•/"vtr*  lyf.  'K**  "I'.'fi'-^f ip.w  -f  «ti9r  vnn 
'irtr.*".''-!     .r    ^'iwi        in    .^01    "he    jmrfiMft 

•^:i«  or.ly  r^'»  i-*»Ti^h  '■/  'whj»»'  -.t  'WW  -io«r  'vuh   njptqhannn,      His    iUhi.  FrxaA.U 

Sintvi  :v:i«  r-^pflSfo  of  prodnrinji^  <in^|ar  rn  rhe  «ii't.  :hat  che  peonie  nt  chi»  uiMinirr  Maii 

^)rf«*n^  of  15,000  ron«  vnnmiifr,  4Dri  ail  :he  :M<*i;    vith     reprataoee    on     :he  ^a^d 

prn^iif-fi!  f4  fri^    l«Vvnr.      The  ^ricport   if  J")  j»0.tX)Oi.  icerhiiic    :o  cae  VVe«  Ihk 

•ifjfMr  fffln  .^avi  bud,  of  i<ite  r»?Jtt^.   ■/»*r7  omonetnn.  Hedid.  noc  chink  xc  w^^i^ Bit 

^^moiWaMy   I-nrr-flt^H,    i»T>d     h#s;    t»<»^   nrf.  />e  relieved 'he  :3eopie  ;jf  this  i:uuiitrT 

mfifriny   tVi**  ''ql»*ii]<itl/\Ti  ^oo    o'lWj  "s^S**!!  he  Je  -'ery  rcfldv  lo  look  back  •jmt'n 

«««i»H.  ^*^»«»»  '>ij»*  i<«l<»nH   vomUI  '■p**  MTiuh>  .-^K  in    rhat   ateo-    \i    :heT    uhouicnc   shaft  ik 

riip^iTyinjr  ^n^fkr  fn  fhp:  ftxt^nt  of  7f>f/iO  ronn  plan  ten  railed  in  :he  ducii»  .uisnc  aH<<' 

prr  finn>im,  fi)l  thr  pro^lnrw  ^  fr^»*»  .fftvanege  :h«;;r  part  of  rhe  omuact.   At  LiicaeBi;,HV^ 

f>r   '  hino^   IffVviTr.     f/hinn  rvHiM    exp«>rt  ever,  ne  did  ooc  beiieTe,  chac  ciija  pao^^ 

O/ififF  t*rn^,  imrl  fWhin  Diina  1,000  tAiw.  £n{(tand  repented  of  having 

ffio  frrfnl  nm'nint  rvf  4iij(iir,  the  prndnee  of  duibn^iiiflhing  OBark  vrhich  ^ 

frnr.  In  f  If  Iff  r.  whifh  thw  rmintry  ronM  cAm-  M  re^anied  humanitr,  mnn  che  nasiam  rf 

fpfirifl.    Will  III    }tn    v/Ty   ro:mi'>rftlflo.     fJe  the   earth.     X«jr   did    de    thinir    rhar  rfp 

Irifilcr'l    f'ffwnrrl    ^o   fh#*   flay   when    mif^ar  course  re.'iommended   or  his    has.    F. 

vvanUl  nUrr  hr*  imprirM  from  the  count  of  would,  if  adopted,  fuitii  oia  oatL. 

^ffirn,   nnfl   ^hf*n    frf*f^  Ufifnir  might   he  expectations,  in  inducing  foRdfpi  «« 

Mfri^prmlly  4(ih«f ffiif#»d  fm  fhe  odioim  Imndii  t/>  follow  our  example  in  pn-r^wg  a^  _„ 

nf  •Ifivnry     Up  fi^li^vH  thiir  that  infiimoiiff  tiaverf    in    their  daBiinioiia.^Hia   woaU 

frnffir  wn^  not   tn  hr»  piit  H/iwn  t»y  armed  make  no  more  than  thiisn^  icn 

vr««pU.  hi  If  »nr  frrmmfrcf*.     Thf*  h<,n.  f/en-  whenever   the    supply  fram   our  .i. 

tipmnn  rfrrirhiflf^l  \rf  mfivin^,  "  tliat  ftii^r,  should  fall  helow  the  *<*— «»«l  of  tk 

thf>  firmlupo  frf   frPt!   UUnir,    he  imported  try,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  tbe  G^ 

Infn  (htff  mimtry  iicKm  fmympnt  of  the  same  Temment  to  consider  the  whole  mWrrt 
rnfp  nf  rliity  whtrh  tn  rharf^H  upon  sugar        Mr.  Clay  mid,  the  whi " 

f  hf*  itroflfipp  of  thfi  Hriti^h  rolimien."  refiners  in  the  metropolis 

Tlip  Chnnr^thr  hf  Ihp   hWrheqyttr  was  in  this  (  ~ 

fiwnrt*.  thnt  hiff  hori.  friend,  the  Member  Kn^lnnd  possessed advantagM  over  diait  of 

fdf  Wif(Hn.  hsd  tRk^ri  fhin  opportunity  of  the  (;ontinent  because  thej  eooldnotorif 

IntriMliiHnit  fheMiihJfTt  of  hiffmotinn  in  the  export  their  own  manufacturea  but  ihiff 

fll«rhflr|te  of  a  pnhhn  diit^,  rather  than  for  could  even  uken  away  from  thn  hnwo  can 

fhi*  pitrpofie  of  irttprriipttng  nn  anntinl  hill  sumcr  for  that  purpose.     He  agreed  in  |ha 

i^hlr*h  miiRt  tiretls  In*  pamefl,  and  though  policy  of   removing  the  ptemiumaMtOa 

\\p  NJiiMilil   nnnivcr    liin  hoti.    Frirtid    hut  exportation  of  refined  sugar,  and  aopiiilJ 

shortly.  It  wsn  not  froni  any  intention  of  of  the  measure  that  was  introduoed  oa  the 

nfliTlng  thr  Mnidlpnt  t1ifin*Mprrt  tn  him.  The  '  sul(iect  last  year;  but  he  believedp  theft  Ae 

«it«rMliitis   whti'h    his  hftu.   Fripnd   had  result  was,  that  only  about  one  half  of  the 

1  i**!^**^  Irv  ii«i  tni>ans  in  lie  ntiisideml  so  bounty  hail  been  Ukenoff,  and  that  thfr* 

tthliil  nn  In  Ih.  untlrsrrviiig  nf  >vmark.  The  was  still  a  concealed  bountj  cquiTalenl  to 


HKmiumofsixsVillingsaliiindKd  weij^bt. 
1I%0  fai^  WBi   that  the  quantity  of  Bugfir 
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ddlSoing  ihe  process  of  refining  tlian  thejf 
could  get  in  a  foreign  countrj.  Thii  wutlia 
advantage  that  they  j^t  from  having  thor 
«ugar  reBned  here  rather  than  elsewhere ; 
but  therewas  no  bounty  paid.  Considerable 
deluNion  prevailed  in  this  country  on  the 
subject  of  slave-grown  produce,  as  contra. 


in  our  colonies  did  not  afford 
lupply  for  home  eunsumption, 
'■WBii  the  people  of  England  were  at  present 
IWfiig  a  manopoly  price  for  that  article. 
-Smadte  amtingency  had  arisen  in  which 


•  wk^  question  must 


ethe 


1." 


OHUiceUor  of  the  Exchet^uer  said,  that    distioguiabed    from    free-grown    produce. 

_L^. .: . .i-  -..._      Hetrustedlhat  the  country  would  not  adopt 

the  notion  that  they  could  separate  in  their 
commerce  with  foreign  natioas  free-grown 
produce  from  slave-produce.  He  protested 
against  the  comparison  which  had  been 
made  by  his  hon.  Friend  respecting  the 
slave-grown  cotton  from  the  United  States. 
It  was  utterly  deludve  to  talk  of  the  con- 
sumpdoD  of  that  article  in  this  country,  a« 
if  it  could  get  sufficient  cotton,  the  produce 
of  free  labour,  from  other  places,  fiii  hoa. 
Friend  said,  "  how  strange  it  is  that  you 
listen  lo  the  outcry  against  taking  aUvie- 
ugar,  while  you  take  slave-grown 
cotton  to  the  amount  of  millions  annually, 
and  slave-grown  tobaceo,  from  which  you 
get  3,000,000'  sterling  a  year  in  the  shape 
of  duties."  For  his  own  part  he  most 
cordially  wished  that  slavery  everywhere  was 
at  an  end.  Bat  what  was  the  system  of 
policy  which  this  country  bad  been  gcnng 
upon  in  her  commercial  treaties  with  auDost 
all  foreign  countries  for  a  great  number  of 
years  past?  We  had  entered  into  treaties 
putting  these  countries  on  the  fooling  of 
the  moM  favotired  nations,  on  certain 
equivalent  advantages  being  given  to  out 
commerce.  Supposing  they  adopted  the 
propostion  of  the  hon.  Member  far  Wigan, 
what  would  the  United  States  do }  ibey 
would  come  forward  with  the  treaty  in  their 
hand«,  and  would  say  that  the  produce  of 
that  country  must  be  put  upon  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  the  lu^r  and  cofTee  pro- 
duce in  Slam,  Java,  or  flay^,  or  they  would 
■ay  that  you  did  not  put  them  on  the  footing 
of  the  most  favoured  nations,  and  therefore 


qu< 
llaci'af  the  House  and  the  Government,  and 
it  would  he  necessary  to  coi 
ninatktn.  He  could  not 
og,  on  the  sulgect  of  the  produce  of 
flouitries,  that  it  was  a  most  ex- 
__ .  .  hnaiy  thing  that,  without  one  word 
i<if  noMNMrance  from  the  opponents  of 
Aw>  glow II  produce)  they  took  upwards  of 
400,000,0001bs.  of  slave  grown 
CTCR'  year,  as  well  as  an  enormous  amount 
ot  wno-(p>wn  tobacco,  while  the  utmost 
Mtciy  WH  raised  against  their  receiving 
dlber  mgar  or  cofiee  from  slave  countries. 
He  contended  that  they  were  bound  to  give 
tha  advantage  to  the  people  of  England 
of  niDg  tucb  sugar  and  coffee  as  they  could 
pt  at  leH  than  a  monopoly  price.  He 
aoppcrted  Ibe  motion  uf  his  hon.  Friend, 
because  he  thought  that  it  was  clear  that 
tlw  nipply  of  colonial  sugar  and  coffee  was 
-DOl  nifficKnt  for  the  consumption  of  this 
country ;  and  secondly,  because  the  colonies 
«lioold  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  the  home 
market  against  free  grown  sugai 

Mt.  PouUn  Thomson  consdered  the  sub- 
ject as  one  of  very  great  importance,  and 
'deferriDK  the  most  serious  attention. 
-Bofore,  ttOKever,  he  went  into  the  general 
n,  he  must  observe  that  his  hon. 
'riend  who  npoke  last  was  misinformed, 
auting  that  there  was  at  present  a  bounty 
on  refined  Sugar,  equivalent  to  six  shillings 
per  hundred  wnght.  The  return  on  whicn 
Be  had  proceeded  when  he  introduced  his 
bill  on  tlie  But^ect,  was  taken  in  audi 
manner  aa  to  ensure  the  most  exact  amount, 
and  care  had  been  taken  to  prevent  anything 
being  given  in  the  shape  of  bounty.  This 
calculation  was  also  made  before  there 
anything  like  a  short  supply  of  sugar  in 
market,  and  they  had  also  taken  the  prices 
of  sugar  in  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  the 
prico  of  F.ast  India  sugar,  so  that  the 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  prevent  a  draw- 
back being  given  in  the  shape  of  a  bouoty< 
There  was  an  advantage,  however,  wfai^ 
the  Weat  Indiana  enjoyed  fnmi  having  thdr 
■ugarrefinedin  tbu  o  " 

.hndly  be  designated  a ._ 

I'-j  iiiiiiiiii  1 1  iiidiii  piiitiliirnin 

wbaA  am  ofatamed  frtm  the  mmx  it 
VOL.  XLVni.    {Cil 


vithtl 

1  up  jrour 

treaty  in  your  face,  and  would  lay  "  that 

:  produce  is  our  produce,   and  you  have 

right  to  inquire  whether  it  is  iho  Ttwlt 

of  the  labour  of  one   man  or  of  another 

man ;  but  take  il  you  niut,  or  be  gtdlly  of 

a  breach  of  faith  aceording  to  your  trM^." 

This   ooontiy  haa  enterM  into  sevoal  of 

with  fondgn  nations,  and  AcU 

|h««  ham  na«ed  con 
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propofition  of  bit  hon.  Friend  jou  not 
onljT  broke  faith  with  them,  but  jou 
aUo  interfered  with  the  domestic  relations 
of  their  country.  With  reference  to  the 
Importance  of  the  question,  as  a  general 
Giiestion,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  deny  it. 
He  admitted  that  it  vi'as  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance,  and  was  one  which  would 
be  forced  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  country  within  n  very  short 
period.  In  the  first  place,  this  was  a  matter 
which  would  force  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Government  as  connected  with 
the  treaty  with  the  Braxils.  The  present 
treaty  was  only  of  a  temporary  character, 
and  would  expire  in  1842,  and  if  we  en- 
tered into  fresh  relations  with  that  im- 
portant State,  this  subject  must  necessarily 
be  considered.  The  exports  to  that  country 
were  upwards  of  4,000.000/.  a-year  of 
British  manufactures.  This  was  the  most 
important  trade  that  we  carried  on  with 
any  part  of  the  world,  with  the  eiception 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
produce  of  the  Braxils  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  sugar  and  coffee,  and  when  we 
came  to  the  period  when  the  treaty  was 
about  to  expire,  this  subject  must  force  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
other  branch  of  the  subject  would  also 
receive  a  matter  of  deep  importance  and 
consideration,  namely,  the  short  supply  of 
colonial  sugar.  Up  to  last  year,  the  produce 
of  our  West-India  colonies  was  considerably 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  this 
country.  Practically,  therefore,  the  West- 
Indin  colonists  enjoyed  no  monopoly,  though 
apparently  and  nominally  they  did  so. 
Since  that  period,  there  had  be«n  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  produce  of  our 
colonies.  Again — the  mrowing  population 
of  this  country  required  a  larger  supply  of 
colonial  produce,  and  there  was  this  deficient 
supply  of  the  West-Indies  to  meet  this  de- 
mand ;  and  within  a  short  time  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pay  an  extraordinary  price, 
when  what  was  formerly  an  apparent  mo- 
nopoly, would  be  felt  as  a  real  monopoly. 
But  at  the  present  moment,  this  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  coffee.  The  duty  on 
cofiee  had  been  reduced  nine  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  and  at  a  more  recent  period 
by  himself.  Cofiee  was  most  extensively 
consumed  in  this  country ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  lowness  of  the  duty  a  much 
higher  price  was  paid  for  it  here  than  on 
the  continent.  The  produce  consumed  here 
was  almost  entirely  colonial,  and,  thereforep 
with  the  high  price,  it  was  obvious  that  a 
real  monopoly  existed.    The  Government 
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was  deeply  impreased  with  this  impivtal 
subject,  and  it  was  olivioua  that  great  Mp 
tention  most  be  psid  to  this  point,  ai  «d| 
as  to  the  other  sufajeeta  to  which  he  ki 
adverted.  It  was  importact  that  they  iboaU 
look  at  this  question — that  thej  ihcmkl  ie> 
gard  the  difierent  interests  that  would  be 
involved,  by  blinking  the  conoderation  df 
it  even  for  a  time  ;  but  he  was  satiifiei 
that  it  must  be  forced  on  the  attentioarf 
the  Government  and  the  Legislature,  if  Ml 
by  the  wants  of  the  people  of  this  oountij, 
at  any  rate  by  the  treaty  with  the  Biaak; 
and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  Ml 
fairly,  and  the  difficulty  dealt  with  m 
the  way  that  a  matter  of  such  importnte 
deserved,  when  it  was  ripe  for  eonads^ 
ation. 

Mr.  Hume  had  heard,  with  great  mil" 
faction,  the  statement  of  the  right  hoa 
Gentleman,  and  trusted  that  the  matter 
would  not  be  unnecessarily  postponed.  At 
the  present  time  there  were  only  two-diiidi 
of  the  average  supply  of  colonial  pRidMi 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  peopb  rf 
£ngland  were  called  upon  to  pay  the  nm 
amount  as  if  they  had  a  full  supply.  Thcn^ 
fore  it  would  be  roost  absurd  to  put  off  At 
consideration  of  the  question  till  1842.  Us 
admitted  that  he  could  not  draw  that  di^ 
tinction  which  had  been  made  by  hb  haiL 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Wigan,  hetwcn 
slave  produce  and  free  produce,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  niakesodi 
a  distinction  in  our  commercial  relations. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  aul 
must  be  taken  up  next  year  by  her 
ty's  Government.  It  was  clear,  thes^ 
fore,  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  nia 
anything  by  going  to  a  division*  fee 
that  reason,  he  trusted  he  would  not  picse 
his  motion. 

Mr.  Hodgion  Hinde  was  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  was  glad 
it  had  been  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  House.  But  he  was  sore,  that  neither 
his  constituents,  nor  the  country  at  large, 
would  be  satisfied  with  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion between  sugar  and  cotton,  ue  produee 
of  slave  countries  or  not. 

Mr.  Tkorneltf  trusted  that  the  subject 
would  not  be  pressed  upon  tlie  present 
occasion,  for  he  was  satisfied^  afrer  this 
discussion,  that  the  whole  question  most 
come  under  the  consideration  of  FIsiUb- 
ment  in  a  better  form  next  year.  WiSk 
the  existing  treaties  with  foreign  eoutt- 
tries,  and  with  the  Acts  of  Pariiament^ 
eonfirming  those  treaties;  any  ITiaailitn 
importer  ot  sugar  eodd  go  to  Ab 
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ttod  compel  the  officers  to  take  the  lame 
doty  on  that  produce  ai  on  sugar^  the  pro- 
diiction  of  free  labour,  supposing  this  pro- 
position of  his  hon.  Friend  to  be  adopted. 
In  Java  and  Hayti,  the  price  of  the  best 
cofieCy  at  the  present  moment,  was  from  4d. 
%0  5d.  a  pound — the  duty  on  it  was  6d.  a 
m.pound.  It  was  sold  in  this  country  at 
fimn  2c.  to  Ss.  a  pound,  or  even  upwards. 
It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  price 
vrm  80  high  in  consequence  of  the  monopoly 

S'Ten  to  the  West- Indies.  The  taxes  of 
■•  oouDtry  were  of  a  very  great  amount, 
mmA  very  burthensome;  but  they  did  not 
add  ao  much  to  the  increased  price  of  ar- 
tidei  of  coosumptioQ,  as  the  keeping  up  of 
tkete  Bumopolies.  The  proposition  his  hon. 
Kriend  had  made,  was  only  a  half  measure, 
au  he  was  aatisfied  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween free  and  slave  produce,  could  not  be 
kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  His  right 
bcm.  Friend,  the  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer 
Mid,  that  he  did  not  look  for  any  speedy 
termiiiation  of  slavery  in  the  UnitCNl  States. 
He  eonfessed  that  he  did,  and  he  believed 
ihat  there  was  a  very  large  and  powerful 
party  in  that  country,  who  were  most 
zealous  and  anxious  to  carry  it  into  eCect, 
and  a  most  distinguished  writer  in  that 
country,  whom  he  was  proud  and  happy 
to  call  his  friend,  namely.  Dr.  Channing, 
had  lent  his  powerful  assistance  to  the  fur- 
therance of  tbis  object 

Mr.  M.  Philips  thought  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  take  all  the  steps  in 
its  power  to  lower  the  price  of  cotton  and 
sugar  in  this  country,  whidi  were  necessa- 
ries of  life.  A  most  valuable  trade  was 
going  on  with  the  Brazils,  and  he  trusted 
that  every  step  would  be  taken  to  afford 
every  encouragement  to  it. 

Mr.  Ewart  would  not  press  his  motion. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  July  I,  1839. 

lliircTBB.]  Billi.  The  Royal  Aatnt  wu  giirwi  to  tfw 
foUowing  Bills :  — Bishoin  ReddcDOCi ;  and  a  gzcat  Dum- 
ber of  Privata  Bi]It.~Read  a  flnt  Hma  9—Sv§u  Duttaai 
Bleetota  Removali  Bankrapta  Estates  (SeoUaiid)i  Bo- 
lough  Watdi  Rataa— Read  a  third  time  t->Coinmoa 
Pleas  Regulation. 

Petitioiu  presented.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Earls  Flts- 
wilUam,  Rosebery,  Radnor,  and  Harewood,  and  a  number 
of  other  noble  Lords,  flrom  a  great  number  of  places,  for 
a  Uniform  Penny  Postage.— By  Earl  Fitswilliam,  flrom  St 
Im,  against  entrusting  the  system  of  National  Eduetthm 
to  any  particolar  Sect. 

GoTBRNMBNT     OF     JaMAICA SbCOVD 

MsASVBB.^    The  Marquess  of  Namnanbg 


having  presented  to  the  House  copies  of  all 
Acts  of  the  Jamaica  Legislature  which  had 
expired  in  October  last,  proceeded  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  Jamaica  Bill. 
He  said,  that  during  the  short  time  that  he 
had  had  the  honour  of  holding  a  seat  in 
their  Lordships'  House,  he  had  frequently 
felt,  when  called  upon  to  address  them,  the 
peculiar  disad  vantages  underwhich  he  labour- 
ed in  haWng  been  so  long  a  period — almost 
all  the  time  that  he  had  been  a  Member  of 
that  House— absent  abroad  in  the  discharge 
of  other  public  duties  besides  those  which 
he  would  have  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form as  a  Peer,  in  his  place,  in  Parliament. 
This  circumstance  had  created  difficulties 
which  had  proved  exceedingly  embarrass- 
ing on  his  beinff  called  upon  to  press  any 
measure  upon  Uieir  Lordships*  attention ; 
but  his  necessary  absence  had  produced 
effects  equally  troublesome,  in  consequence 
of  his  labouring  under  the  want  of  that 
information  which  alone  would  be  obtained 
by  listening  to  the  discussions  which  took 
place  in  then:  Lordships*  House.  It  so 
happened,  that  he  had  never  been  present 
in  that  House  at  any  previous  discussion  of 
that  description ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
might  claim  for  himself  some  countervail-- 
ing  advantage.  He  meant  in  his  possessing 
some  \iycsl  experience  of  the  island,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  were  now  under  dis- 
cussion, and  in  his  having  had  some  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  negro  character,  and 
ci  examining  the  state  of  society  there, 
and  it  was  from  that  experience  that  he 
was  now  induced,  with  the  earnestness  of 
conviction,  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
their  Lordships  the  importance  of  the  deci- 
sion to  which  they  were  this  night  to  come. 
His  opinion  had  been  confirmed  by  intelli. 
ffence  which  he  had  received  this  morning, 
for  he  found  that  the  bill  which  had  been 
before  their  Lordships,  but  was  now  no 
longer  in  agitation  had  been  received  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  by  all  the  popular 
party,  by  all  the  newly-emandpated 
negroes,  as  the  greatest  possible  boon  that 
could  be  conferred  upon  them.  It  was 
viewed  by  them  as  giving  them  the  security 
of  protection  until  they  should  be  aUe  to 
protect  themselves;  and  he  moat  sincerely 
apprehended,  that  if  their  Lordships  now 
rejected  this  measure  or  mutilated  its  pro- 
visions, to  which  the  n  o  looked  aa  thi 
ground*work  on  which  k«  il  protecti 

would  be  afibrded  to  hikn^         ir* 
of  his  mind  wi      I  «1> 

protectioD  v 
was  hia  d    ^  ^ 
2  L'j 
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thti  I'lilnuy  rif  Jarnsiica.  But  if  ther 
i(»  Mit  Mkiilr  the  f|uciiucpn  of  lepantioD, 
limiiiclit  him  to  the  real  qnertiaii 
,  ih«>  ili'itMT,  find  that  wmf,  were  tbtef  or 
'  wvrp  iUpy  not  luNtificd  in  patung  tibe  Pri- 
Mfti«  Mill  ^  I  to  candidly  avowra  that  ke 
iliit  Milt  rnniiilrr  that  the  roeasura  wludi  ke 
WNH  itnw  pnipoiiing  wai  the  best  iwiMr 
ihal  lUiuM  br  applied;  and  he  imBal?li|l 
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he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to 
?nifer  to  the  despatches  of  the  13th  Februair, 

'  "^hich  were  received  before  he  was  a  Mem- 
lier  of  the  Government ;  but  he  had  adopt- 
ed this  measure,  conceiving  it  to  be  neces- 
wary  for  the  existing  state  of  tilings  in 
Jusaica,  for  he  thought  that  it  was  neces- 

-  may  for  carrying  out  the  great  change 
ilvluch  society  was  undergoing.  He  had, 
Ml  former  occasions,  pointed  out  the  impos- 
4iilyility  of  carrying  out  the  great  measure 
^  emancipation  in  Jamaica  through  the 
ttHdhmi  of  machinery  intended  fur  another 
Mte  of  things  and  for  a  totally  different 
^Mfrpose.  The  opini(m  he  had  entertained  of 
tiid  neoeasity  for  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  state  of  things  then  existing  in  Jamaica, 
he  had  formed  while  residing  there,  and  he 
had  oonmunicated  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Aen  Colonial  Secretary,  shortly  after  his 
letum.  He  did  not  press  it  at  the  time, 
end  although  he  raw  that  there  would  be 
enme  difficulty  in  acting  upon  it,  he  never 
entertained  any  doubt  as  to  its  being  the 
Best  course  which  could  be  adopted.  He 
wet  sorprised  at  the  expressions  which  had 
been  used  by  the  learned  eentleman  at  the 
har  of  that  House  a  few  nights  since.  Was 
it  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  mockery  to  talk 
of  depriving  the  people  of  Jamaica  of  their 
elective  rights,  when  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly represented  neither  the  population  nor 
the  property  of  the  island  ?  Was  it  not  a 
nockery  to  talk  of  the  benefit  of  free  Go- 
vernment when  the  representation  was  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  no  share  in  the 
nterests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion ^  Such  were  his  feelings  with  regard 
to  the  inefficiency  of  that  engine  for  carry- 
ing out  the  most  mighty  and  the  most 
delicate  change  which  had  ever  taken  place 
in  the  framework  of  any  society ;  and  he 
conceived  that  there  was  no  choice  left 
them  but  to  pass  the  present  measure,  the 
House  of  Assembly  not  having  returned'  to 
what  he  considered  their  duty.  They 
must  provide  means  to  establish  the  proper 
machinery  of  government  which  would  be 
necessary  to  support  the  relations  between 
masters  and  servants,  and  to  establish  laws 
Co  which  the  servant  might  look  with  con- 
fidence, and  fVom  which  the  master  should 
sustain  no  injury.  Making  every  allow* 
ance  for  the  statements  of  an  advocate  who 
was  naturally  disposed,  when  addressing  an 
assembly  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  measure  to  make  the  best  of 
his  own  case,  he  had  been  really  surprised 
fe-heer  the  learned  gentlemen  who  liad  qr 
paerrt  bdbae  their  LoriJiTir  Houw  stale 
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that  Yirom  the  year  1832,  the  House  of 
Assembly  had  always  shown  its  willing- 
ness to  attend  to  the  subject  of  the  prisons. 
He  had  had  some  experience  himself  on 
that  subject  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  and  he 
had,  at  that  time,  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  state  of  the  workhouses  and  of  Kings- 
ton gaol,  which  showed  that  abuses  of  the 
most  horrid  and  revolting  nature  existed. 
With  regard  to  Kingston  gaol,  there  was 
one  great  objection,  which  applied  to  the 
system  which  prevailed  there  of  confining 
the  felons  with  the  slaves  in  custody  for 
debts  due  to  their  masters.  He  had  com- 
municated the  circumstance  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Assembly,  who  all 
admitted  the  evil,  and  promised  to  remedy 
it;  but,  as  in  many  cases,  although  they 
expressed  their  own  unqualified  opinion 
whea  separate,  when  they  were  collected 
together,  they  completely  disregarded  what 
they  had  said.  He  held  in  his  hand  an 
extract  from  a  despatch  of  the  16th  Decem- 
ber, 1832,  and  in  stating  on  that  occasion 
what  were  the  duties  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, and  what  they  had  not  done,  he 
particularly  alluded  to  the  state  of  the  pri- 
sons, pointing  out  their  refusal  to  refer  to 
a  committee  the  proposal  which  had  been 
made  to  them,  for  substituting  a  treadmill 
for  the  ordinary  mode  of  punishment  in  the 
gaol  at  Kingston.  That  was  the  state  of 
the  gaols  and  workhouses  in  1832,  and  in 
the  following  year,  he  again  endeavoured 
to  persuade  all  those  individuals  who  he 
thought-  possessed  influence  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  to  remedy  some  of  those  vile 
evils  whifh  existed,  but  with  no  better 
success. 

**  On  the  12th  of  April,  1835,  the  Governor 
reported  the  cases  of  two  female  appreoyces 
who  had  been  flogged  in  the  Kingston  work<« 
bouse,  and  on  the  7th  July,  1835,  that  the 
Gaol  Act  of  1834  authorises  the  common 
council,  or  five  magistrates  in  session,  to  pass 
rules,  saying  *  they  have  passed  rules  author- 
ising the  superrisors  of  workhouses  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  on  all  persons,  not  even 
excluding  females ;  they  have  also  adopted  the 
custom  of  cutting  off  the  hair  of  all  females 
who  are  sent  into  the  houses  of  correction  for 
confinement  or  punishment.  They  have,  in 
some  instances  put  untried  people  to  hard 
labour,  and  cut  off  their  hair." 

On  the  29th  August,  1835,  Lord  Gle- 
nelff,  in  reply,  ady^ted  to  the  indecorum 
anoi^justioe  of  Kourging,  or  cutting  the 
heir  off  wemen  for  any  imputed  or  real 
miaoondttet.  The  governor  was  instructed 
to  apply  to  the  AnemUy  to  amend,  the 
act;    enA  il  was  added,  ihat   if  *  tuck 
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<A.iuNioii  uiutii;  to  reiterate  tiiet^c  instnic^ 

\iiHii'  liu  iJii    J4tli   October.    16o7,   and  qb 

.  i..«    vM.ii.j  .  ,1,^.  jjj,  ,,j  Auf^usi  J^jrd   Gleneig  sent  on: 

I  he  iv|iiiii  of  tlic  seluct  committee  on  tbi 
wiJikiiifj;;  of  ilic  ujipruuiicesbip  sysrein  Bp- 
|i(ijjiiL(l  ill  May,  1^^7,  in  whidi  it  wu 
iifiijiiiaiiileii  timl  tiKTc  should  be  instituted 
uiihoiii  ill  lily  u  btrici  and  tiearcbing  exami- 
iiuiiiJii  into  lilt-  htiiU'  of  the  workhouses  in 
(ill  Wibi  Jittiiii  I'uloiiii'N,  und  especially  into 
ihi:  I'liiibtnirtion  and  use  of  treadmills^  &c. 
Oil  lUii  'J7th  of  (ViolM*r.  1837,  a  dispatch 
liiiiti  (hi:  >Vrietary  of  State  (dated  May  21« 
IH.'i?)  uaa  laid  More  the  Assembly  xe* 
wcwiiig  at  h-n^th  the  provisioiis  ol  the 
IfUiil  Ai'i  i»f  l^iU,  and  urging  Tarioos  ■!• 
tciaiivUka  utui  amendments.    Thii 
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.wu  referred  u  before  to  a  apeciul  commit- 
.tma,  and  no  further  proceediogs  were  taken. 
On  the  13th  of  Februaiy,  1838,  Lord 
Glenelg  in  his  dispatch  said  : — 

"  I  apprised  jou  tliat  it  was  my  inieation 
to  addcBsi  you  in  a  separate  despatch  on  the 
•Bliiect  of  the  requisite  messurei  for  the  im- 
mMiate  prevention  of  abuses  of  a  flagrant 
dancler  in  the  bouses  of  correction.  It 
WDuld  be  a  ereBt  Battsfsclion  lo  me  to  learn 
tlwl  a  law  of  this  nature  were  pasted  by  the 
Colooial  Legislature,  but  should  this  not  be 
tlM  ease,  there  is  no  subject  which,  in  my 
opinion,  more  imperatively  demands  the  iu- 
^arference  of  the  Imperial  Legislature." 
'  On  tbe  21st  of  February,  1838,  the 
"Aneahlf  was  again  lolicited  by  message  to 
fentertain  the  question  of  prison  discipline, 
and  ■  further  despatch  was  laid  before  it 
vith  exactly  the  same  result  as  before— 
TcfereDce  to  s  committee  without  further 
nnceedings;  and,  6nally,  in  the  month  of 
Jone,  1638,  the  Assembly  met,  but  did  not 
entertain  tbe  question  of  prison  discipline 
He  alluded  to  these  cases  only,  because 
Ihey  had  been  told  by  the  agent  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  that  the  Assembly  up 
to  I83S  had  always  shown  a  dispontion  to 
interfere.  He  had  now  brought  tbe  ques* 
tion  to  the  state  in  which  it  wea  at  the 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  to 
■how  the  temper  in  which  that  House 
■Iready  was,  he  would  allude  only  to  the 
protest  in  which  they  referred  to  an  Act 
which  was  universally  thought  to  he  neces- 
•ary,  the  Act  in  Aid,  a  measure  which  was 
not  now  denied  by  any  party  in  this  couti- 
tiy  to  be  a  proper  and  fair  interference  of 
tbe  British  Parliament  to  cany  out  the 
measure  of  Emaueipation.  They  said  ex- 
pressly, 

"  It  is  unreasonable  and  onnatural  that  one 
nation  should  assume  to  pass  laws  lo  bind 
another  nation,  of  whose  customs,  wants,  eon* 
dituiion,  and  phyiical  advantages  aad  diaad- 
*atitsg;es,  she  is  and  must  ba  profoundly  igno- 
rant 1  and  whose  distance  opposes  an  insur- 
mountable barriet  to  the  attainmeat  of  local 
iuTormation." 

And  then  they  went  on  to  assert  that. 


aicept  in  extent  and  magnitude  of  power — 
when  they  condemn  and  presume  lo  pnnish 
upon  charges  kept  secret  from  the  accused, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  listen  to  a  defence 
which  would  convict  them  either  of  imbecility 
and  cowardice,  if  lliey  were  ursed  to  the  injna- 


Not  content  with  this,  they  proceed  to 
contend  for  their  own  uncontrolled  powers  ; 

"  We  will  also,"  say  they,  "  aolnowledge 
that  they  can  seize  by  Torce  on  the  powers 
-  hich  they   do  r   "  ' 


Ther 
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If  the  British  PartiamenI  weri>  to  make  laws 
for  Jamaica,  it  must  exercise  that  pretogaltre 
without  a  partner." 

Those  were  the  decorous  terms  in  which 
the  House  of  Asseoihly  addressed  the  two 
branches  of  the  Imperial  Legislature.  So 
that  the  Assembly  alisolutely  placed  itself 
on  a  level  with  their  Lordships  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  end  declared, 
that  if  the  Imperial  Ijegii^lature  presumed 
to  interfere  on  any  one  point,  they  would 
abstain  from  the  due  exercise  of  their  duty. 
Their  Lordships'  House  did  not  escape. 

"  The  taxation  of  the  colony  may,  perhaps, 
be  delegated  to  the  House  of  Lords,  into 
which  was  lirst  introduced  the  infamous  bill  for 
our  destruction  ;  and  the  first  lime,  for  many 
■gas,  their  Lordships  in  that  bill  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  ibe  privilege  of  laying  on 
British  subjects  grievous  pecuniary  penalties. 
The  power  of  taxing  Jamaica  may  console  their 
Lordships  for  its  deprivation  elsewhere." 

Such  was  the  lanj 
Aasembly  previous  ii 
to  be  oifered  it  by  the  pas»ng  of  the  Prison* 
Bill,  and  this  was  what  the  counsel  at  tbe 
bar  had  to  oder  as  a  proof  of  the  wish  of 
the  Members  to  conciliate  this  country. 
With  reference  to  the  particular  question  to 
be  that  night  decided,  he  was  anxious  to 
show  their  Lordships,  that  if  they  deter> 
mined  to  do  nothing,  that  determination 
would  not  be  efiectual.  He  had  not  heard 
that  any  one  of  their  Lordships  intended  to 
move  the  repeal  of  the  Prisons  Bill,  and 
out  of  the  moutha  of  the' Assembly  itself  it 
was  clearly  demoiutrated,  that  no  debase, 
ment  short  of  the  repeal  of  that  Act,  would 
induce  it  to  resume  its  functions.  The 
Assembly  stated,  in  its  first  resolutMJD,  thu 
the  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  "  is  a. 
violutiun  of  our  inherent  rights  as  British 

bjects ;"  and,  further,  "  that  the  nmo 
has  not,  and  ought  not,  to  have  the  force  of 
laws  in  this  island."  Thus  they  not  only 
decided  that  this  Act  waa  >  violation  of 
their  constitution,  but,  by  this  document, 
they  averred,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
paaedby  their  Lordships,  and  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature  was  not  law,  and 
ought  not  to  have  the  force  of  law  in  the 
itUnd.  They  distinctly  declared  also,  on 
three  wparate  occanoni^  that  till  her  Ma- 
jei^a  gndou*  pleiuure  wu  known— and 
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Jealous  as  the  other  Hoiue  of 
Parlament  otualljr  was  of  ita  privikgea,  he 
could  not  help  fedmg  aome  mirpriae  that  it 
should  last  year  have  allowed  the  Prisons 
Bill,  which  wss  a  monej  bill,  to  be  muti- 
lated in  their  Lordships'  House,  and  to  he 
passed  and  aent  down  to  them  without  one 
word  or  comment* 

The  Earl  of  Haremood  aaid»  that  as  it 
anpeaved  that  their  Lordships  were  not 
digriw^  to  dLvide,  he  riiould  not  press  hu 
amendment ;  but  in  withdrawing  it  for  the 
present  he  he^^ed  to  mf ,  that  he  did  so 
nnder  a  firm  oonTiction  that  such  altera- 
tioBS  would  he  made  in  Connnittee  as  woold 
enable  him  to  agree  to  the  bill  when  it 
caase  ont  of  the  Committee.  If  that  con- 
▼ietion  turned  out  to  be  well  founded,  he 
should  deem  it  his  dut j  to  mofe  his  amend- 
sent  .g^  on  the  modirn  for  the  third 
readmg. 

Visoount  Melbourmet  as  it  was  not  in- 
tsnded  to  take  the  aense  of  the  House  upon 
the  subject  in  the  present  staoe  of  the  Bill» 
thouffht  it  was  hardly  expedient  that  he 
dumU  occupy  one  moment  of  their  Lord- 
ships' time.  It  was  certainly  his  intention 
to  resenre  whatever  observations  he  in- 
tended to  make  upon  the  subject  of  the  bill 
till  it  arrived  at  its  next  stage  ;  but  at  the 
aame  time  he  could  not  but  my  that  he 
thought  the  noUe  Duke  had  treated  his 
ndUe  Friend  the  noble  Marquess  (Nor^ 
manby)  near  him  with  sreat  harshness  and 
great  injustice.  He  had  listened  very  atten- 
tively and  carefully  to  the  whide  of  his  noUe 
Friend's  ^ieech,and  he  dedaredhe  could  not 
peioeive  m  any  part  of  it  anything  of  the 
Leat^anjTthingcf  the  violence— any thinf;of 
the  acrimony— anjrthing  of  the  irritating 
nature  which  the  noble  Duke  had  soliberally 
imputed  to  it.  The  fact  was,  that  owing  to 
circumstances  the  Government  were  forced 
upon  a  courae  of  action  of  which  they  did 
not  themselves  approve— which  they  did 
not  think  the  best  that  could  be  adopted— 
which  they  did  not  think  would  be  sue 
cessful — ^which  they  believed  would  ulti- 
mately terminate  in  the  necessary  adoption 
of  the  measure  which  had  been  rejected ; 
but  at  the  same  time  as  his  noble  Friend 
had  most  clearly  and  distinctly  stated,  they 
were  willing  tosive  the  present  bill,  whidi 
must  be  regarded  as  an  experiment,  a  full 
and  fur  trud.  His  noUe  Friend  distinctly 
stated  that  he  meant  to  treat  it  fairly ;  and 
unquestionably  if  the  House  of  Assembly 
ahould  do  that,  which  he  did  not  think  they 
would  do— if  they  should  show  a  disoosi- 
tion  to  resume  their  functions-— to  perform 


the  duties  which  were  im|NiiBA 

—the  duties  lor  whiA  1%  « 

tuted  —  if  they  should  shotr 

turn  to  take  audi  a  oonne,  imqpestiaBali^ 

there  would  be  eveij  diapoaitioa  om  tin 

part  of  the  GomxamtBat  to  db  thai  whiBh 

he  admitted  with  the  aoUe  Dofce 

have  been,  if  ciranvtaiicaa   would 

permitted  it|  by   nr  tho 

course  that  eoold  be 

concert  all  theaseasn 

fimiplmann  of  the  Aat  of 

thority  of  that  body.  UnqaMtfaasaUy  Hal 
would  have  been  the  beat  coona  timfe  aarii 
have  been  adopted  |  but  the  GaiVHHBaai 
had  been  driven  ont  of  that  oomw  hf  Ihs 
conduct  of  the  House  of  AammMj  iftsriH 
It  was  with  the  deepest  ngmt  wad  wmtm 
that  the  Government  had  Alt  ilHlf  ca» 
peUed  to  adopt  a  diffsrent  rourau.  Hi 
better  course,  the  course  tfamr  otjgjaMbia* 
tended  to  pursue,  they  should  beMdwis 
resume  when  th^  felt  that  thejooMii 
so  with  justice  to  themadivea  jiam  H 
the  country,  and  jnsrioe  to  the  eomqfiliBK 
When  the  noble  Visoount  wpAe  of  tha.» 
prouiiety  of  baring  originated  e  ■mnmj.UI 
as  he  said  the  Prisons  KIl  wm  in  te 
House,  and  when  he  commeoted  upanlhl 
apathy  of  the  House  of  ^^««nm[ma  in  w$ 
vmdicsting  ita  privileges  upon  that  oeeaiifl^ 
he  must  be  allowed  to  fcj^neaa  Ua  anfriM 
that  the  noble  Visoount  himaelf»  aeei^  lb 
great  impropriety  of  the  hffl,  Imd  mt 
taken  the  opportunity  of  leaiating  it.  [Vi^ 
count  Si.  FincetU :  I  was  not  in  Uie.oaai^ 
try.l  He  was  surprised  also  thai  Ihs 
noble  Duke  had  not  stated  last  year  whU 
he  had  stated  that  evening— naaaly^  Ihtt 
he  considered  the  Prisona  Bill  an  uaaqfr 
tion  of  the  rights  and  privilegea  of  li|i 
House  of  Assembly.  The  noble  Deb 
could  not  plead  his  absence  finom  Uie  caei^ 
try  as  an  excuse.  The  noble  Duke  wmM 
the  habit  of  paying  the 
the  burinem  which  came  hefine 
Lordships ;  and  he  waa  therefore 
that  the  noble  Duke  had  not  then 
those  objections  to  that  measure  which  hi 
now  deemed  so  formidable.  He  egaia  Jt- 
peated,  that  he  should  reserve  hia  bhsai- 
vations  in  support  of  this  bill  till  ita  ns^ 
stage ;  for  he  had  merely  risen  to  atate  Aat 
the  remarks  which  the  noUe  Duke  hsi 
made  upon  his  noUe  Friend's  speech 
too  severe— >nav,  more,  that  they 
utterly  unfounded. 
Lord  Ellenbmrmigk  expressed  hia 
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renee  in  every  one  of  the  animadrefBioiiB 
wbich  the  noble  Duke  had  paased  apoa  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Man^ueM  the  Secretary 
for  the  colonies.  The  violence  and  intem- 
perance of  that  speech  had  doNived  the 
present  hill  of  all  diance  of  a  mr  trial  in 
Jaouica.  He  rq;retted  deeply  to  hour  the 
tone  and  temper  with  which  the  noble 
Maiqaess  had  delivered  the  language  whidi 
be  used.  ■  He  likewise  regretted  dmply  the 
lone  and  temper  displayed  by  the  noble 
BtfDQ  (Gleatlg)  who  followed  on  the  same 
spde^  aUhoogh^bis  speech  was  calculated  to 
psoduoe  lass  eibel  in  the  colony  than  that 
of  the  neUe  Marquess,  as  he  had  ceased  to 
have  any  official  eonnejuon  with  it.  He 
ngratted,  he  said«  deeply  the  tone  and 
tamper  un  the  other  side  of  the  House,  as 
It  had  led  to  an  imprudent  revival  of 
dwrses  against  the  House  of  Assembly, 
iriuch  were  now  forgotten,  and  which 
eii|;ht  not  to  have  been  recalled  from  ob- 
Immu  He  also  regretted  the  tone  of  de- 
hatil  wUdi  had  been  assumed  on  his  side 
oi  tte  Hooto  \f¥  the  noUe  Earl  and  noble 
Viaeoutit  who  had  taken  part  in  it.  He 
tfaoattht  that  the  Prisons  Bill  was  perfectly 
jostinable.  He  thought  so  on  reading 
Gs|>tain  Prinffle's  report*  and  also  on  the 
deieription  which  a  noble  Friend  of  his 
bad  ^Iven  the  country  of  the  atrocities 
practised  under  the  old  system.  He  there- 
ibre  was  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  legislating  upon  that  subject.  As 
be  was  of  opinion  that  the  Impernl  Paflia- 
tocnt  was  justified  in  passing  the  Prisons 
IKll,  he  could  not  be  of  opinion  that  the 
eendoet  of  the  House  of  Assembly  was  al* 
tdgether  justifiable.  He  was,  however 
imxious  that  legislation  for  the  odony  of 
Jamaica  should  be  carried  on  by  the  House 
of  Assembly  under  its  existing  constitution. 
He  disliked  all  suspensions  of  constitutions, 
they  altered  the  tone  of  men's  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  were  in  their  results  highly 
injorioos  to  general  liberty.  It  had  been 
wdl  said  by  a  high  political  authority,  that 
slavery,  even  if  it  commenced  at  the  extre- 
mities, was  inconceivably  raj^d  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  was  certain  before  long,  to  carry 
Its  contagion  even  to  the  heart  of  an  em- 
pire. He  might  add  that  it  was  of  the 
very  essence  of  arbitrary  Government, 
when  it  was  once  commenced,  to  create 
necessities  for  its  own  continuance.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  he  had  objected  to  the 
measure  which  was  introduced  into  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  on  this  subject, 
but  which  in  deference  to  public  opinion 
was  subsequently  abandoned.  It  would 
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have  been  destruelive  of  liberty  in  Jamaic$„ 
and  the  destmctiien  of  liberty  in  Jamaiqa, 
woold  have  been  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  general  liberty  in  this  country. 

The  Duke  of  WelUngUm  in  explana-. 
tion  justified  his  having  called  the  Prip. 
sons  oil!  ''an  usurpation  of  the  ri^ita 
and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Assemuj/' 
He  had  to  apologise  to  their  Lordships  for 
not  having  attended  to  that  Act  at  the  time 
it  was  under  their  consideration  last  year. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  attended  to  it  he  sliould 
have  voted  for  it,  as  he  had  done  for  other 
acts  which  he  considered  to  be  necessaij  to 
carry  into  execution  the  Negro  Emaneipaf 
tion  Act,  aninst  which,  be  it  xeooUeeted, 
he  had  voted  originally^  When,  however* 
that  measure  beoame  an  aet  of  the  hegk* 
lature,  he  had  voted  in  fiivour  of  al( 
measures  necessary  to  cive  it  effect.  H« 
had  no  recollection  of  the  Prisons  Bill 
being  moitioned  at  aU  in  Parliament,  but 
if  he  had  been  in  the  House  at  the  time  ha 
should  probably  have  voted  in  favour  of  it, 
on  the  grounds  he  had  already  stated. 

The  Marquess  of  Normani^  said,  that 
if  he  had  deserved  the  ammadvernona 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  just  passed 
upon  him,  no  one  would  have  felt  mm 
severely  than  he  should  the  weight  of  eesi* 
sure  falling  upon  him  from  such  a  quarter* 
But  he  had  the  consciousness  of  feeling 
that  he  did  not  deserve  them*  He  did  aol 
therrfore  require  the  weight  of  the  aso** 
tenoe  with  which  the  noUe  Baron  opposita 
(Ellenborough)  had  sought  to  overwhelm 
him,  to  induce  him  to  rise  and  protest 
against  those  animadversions  as  unfounded 
and  unjust.  The  noble  Baron,  however, 
had  divided  his  censures  so  equally  amongsl 
all  their  Lordships  who  had  taken  shaia  m 
this  debate  that  they  must  maka  up  tbesr 
niinds  to  bear  it  amons  them  as  they  ben 
could.  The  noUe  Duke  had  found  fiuilt 
with  him,  because  he  had  not  stated  dis- 
tinctly that  the  House  of  Assembly  woold 
be  cdled  again  together  before  this  bill 
was  put  into  operation.  Now,  when  ha 
said  that  this  esperiment  should  be  folly 
and  fairly  tried,  he  meant,  of  course,  that 
the  House,  of  Assembly  should  be  called 
together  in  time  to  prevent  the  necessity, 
in  case  it  resumed  its  functions,  of  those 
Orders  in  Council  beins  carried  into  exe- 
cution* The  noble  Duke  had  also  charged 
him  with  having  used  intemperate  Ian- 
ffuaoe.  Now,  he  woold  appeal  to  their 
Lordships  whether  he  was  in  the  habit  ef 
using  such  language.  But  any  person  who 
had  been  an  eye-witness,  as  he  had  been, 
2M 
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of  the  practical  erila  of  AvreTf, 
expected,  when  he  saw  impediments  to  the 
remedj  thereof  niied  and  created  by  the 
House  uf  AMerobly,  to  express  himself 
rather  warmly.  At  the  same  time,  he 
conld  not  tas  his  memory  with  having 
uMd  on  the  present  occasion  a  nng^  ex- 
-preKon  which  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  retract. 

Lord  Brougham  wished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  noble  Maiguew,  the  Secretarj' 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  reference  to 
a  itetement  which  had  gone  the  round  of 
the  American  and  European  newspapen. 
Ha  entertained  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
is  the  power  of  the  noUe  Lord  to  give  it 
a  decided  contradiction,  but  the  sooner  the 
contradiction  went  forth  the  better.  The 
■tatement  in  question  was,  that  fire  slavera 
had  put  into  Rio  on  the  25th  of  March 
last,  and  that  the  slaves  which  tbey  carried 
were  sold  to  a  slavery  of  ei^t  yean  at  5L 
k>head.  He  believed  the  wnole  of  that  to 
be  untrue.  But  it  was  true  that  a  prac- 
tice prevailed  which  demanded  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. It  was  this,  that  when  negroes 
«ould  not  be  properly  lotrated,  as  it  waa 
■called,  they  were  taken  to  Cuba  and  other 
places,  where  it  was  legal  to  indenture 
them  as  apprentices.  The  nohle  and 
learned  Lord  further  stated,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  gentleman  of  high  renpectability 
eonnected  with  Dominica,  that  430  negroes 
had  been  recently  brought  there  in  a  slaver, 
-which  afterwards  remained  for  the  purpose 
flf  being  repaired.  He  was  bound  also  to 
flbaerve,  that  his  informant  stated,  that 
wherever  the  negroee  were  located  they 
generally,  if  not  uniformly,  behaved  with 
the  utmost  correctness  and  ptYipriety. 

The  Marquesa  of  Noman&y  replied, 
that  he  had  received  no  information  on  the 
eubject  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
ftrst  inquiry:  u  regarded  his  second,  be 
ehonid  take  care  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
«ny  information  in  the  Colonial -office  re- 
lating to  it. 

Bill  read  a  lecond  time. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday  July  1,  18; 
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.  ir  John  Salt,  from  DutBuuUi, 
la  bnn  of  (bi  OwKt  Cuurta  BlU— St  Mr.  plimpiB, 
aautnpln,i|ahMuTftin)iaQaiit  to  Ifair«nth 


Allkobd  IvaoLT  to  tbb  Bunu 
Flag.]  Lord  Ingatrim  aa!d,  lumi^  bMi 
rather  irregular  the  other  «v»Diog  m  pah 
ting  a  question  to  the  hoa.  Bftroael;  lb 
Member  for  Sandwich,  in  refcKDce  to  h 
outrage  supposed  to  have  besii  conaktid 
on  the  British  Flagin  the  HexiciB  aesaibf 
begged  now  to  inquire  either  of  that  Imi. 
Member,  or  of  the  hon.  OeotlcMiBB,  tb 
Secretary  to  the  Admiraltr,  ^■■'i  wfaethr 
the  Admiralty  had  received  tny  oSdd 
commuuication  of  the  fact  of  thmt  obUMi 
having  occurred ;  and  neU,  wbether,  ■» 
posing  the  statement  of  the  papen  toll 
true,  the  midshipman  who  wu  Hated  fc 
have  been  ordered  by  Commodore  DoadM 
to  be  reprimanded,  had  teceivMi  ■«&  n- 
primand  :  and  whether,  if  he  bad  lo  n- 
ceived  it,  the  Board  of  AdmirBiir  cai. 
curred  in  the  propriety  of  iU  inflietiOD. 

Mr.  Charlet  Wood  conceived  the  wAll 
Lord  to  allude  to  a  letter  which  •ppatral 
in  the  Times  newspaper  in  thecovntaf 
last  week.— [Lord /n^ei^ne  had  read  tk 
account  of  the  outrage  in  questioo  ki  ihl 
Hampshire  Advertiier.'^  The  nutml 
point  of  the  sUtement  was,  that  Aartb 
before  the  capture  of  Vera  Crax  by  tl« 
French,  subsequent  to  the  ft^ir  of  ll« 
Express  packet,  and  while  her  MaHMVk 
ship  Vesul  was  lying  off  Vera  Cm,  wtik 
British  sloop  in  company.  Captain  Car* 
ter,  of  the  VesUl,  being  aenkit  oflSco'j  m 
English  boat  from  the  sloop,  nndar  caM> 
roand  of  a  midshipman  went  od  ihsHh 
and  that  a  Mexican  subject  took  refnge  ■ 
the  boat  for  protection,  but  waa  lakoa  1* 
force  from  thence  by  the  French  officer  ■ 
command.  The  Admiralty^  howerar,  imi 
received  no  account  whatever  of  aay  nah 
transaction,  for  a  very  good  iimiul,  bl> 
cause  no  such  tranaaction  bad  taken  nlMl 
His  attention  had  fint  been  called  tothl 
lubject  by  the  question  of  the  noble  Laid 
on  a  former  evening,  and  it  at  once  ap- 
peared that  if  the  dates  given  with  tiEe 
sUtement  ia  the  HamptUre  ddverAr 
were  correct,  it  was  utterly  iDpoMiUe  iM 
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approached  without  any  spirit  of  party ;  he 
eould  not  say  in  former  attempts  in  this 
Amse  of  emancipation  that  this  had  heen 
ilie  case.  He  believed  that  many  parties 
'in  another  place  had  been  precluded  from 
'ig^ving  the  vote  that  they  would  wish.  He 
'iBOnjured  their  Lordships  to  remember  that 
they  were  approaching  hallowed  ground, 
lind  must  not  trample  on  national  hu- 
'awnity ;  great  and  enduring  interests  were 
at  stake ;  the  question  they  had  now  to  de- 
aide  was  most  important ;  the  country  had 
-aalled  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
■KWf|ium  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  the 
ikoiise  of  Commons  called  upon  their  Lord* 
-aUpi  to  provide  for  the  consequences  of 
diat  interference.  The  British  Parliament 
kad  enacted  emancipation,  and  it  remained 
ton  the  British  Parliament  and  the  British 
"people  to  see  that  it  was  carried  out.  He 
ivould  make  no  reference  to  the  cost  will- 
'ingly  and  generously  paid  for  this  mighty 
change;  but  if  they  now  neglected  their 
doty  they  would  have  to  deplore  benefits 
"Which  must  be  sacrificed,  and  there 
will  ha  lost  the  credit  of  one  of  the 
nobUit  acts  ever  recorded  in  the  British 
annals. 

The  Earl  of  Harewoad,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Marquess  who  had 
)u8t  sat  down,  must  say  he  extremely  re- 
gretted that  in  the  critical  and  delicate 
position  of  Jamaica,  as  the  noble  Marquess 
bad  the  power  in  his  hands  of  oiScial  infor* 
nation,  he  should  have  appeared  in  their 
Lordships'  House  not  so  much  to  have 
qwken  on  the  material  question  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  actiug  over  the  heads  of 
the  Assembly,  but  to  have  spoken  and 
acted  hostildy  against  the  House  of  As- 
sembly and  the  institutions  of  Jamaica, 
and  should  have  opened  his  speech  with  a 
declaration  which  he  (the  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood)  thought  was  very  ill-timed,  of  hav- 
inff  received  his  information  from  the  po- 
pular party.  If  the  noble  Marquess 
supposed  that  there  was  any  person  con- 
nected with  the  West  Indies  who  denied 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  1i»gia1ato  in 
certain  circumstancesy  ha  was  completdy 
mistaken,  for  there  was  no  such  denial 
either  on  the  part  of  any  person  or  the 
House  of  Assembly.  On  the  contrary  thej 
had  admitted  it,  and  therefore  to  say  it  was 
one  of  the  assertions  of  the  House  of  Aa* 
sembly  was  incorrect.  He  would,  how- 
ever, say  that  the  discretion  of  PariiamaBt 
most  be  very  great  in  eierdsing  thai  power* 
and  that  they  were  to  consider  Ji 
an  indapwid^at  l^giitotuHb  wkk» 


tution  of  its  own,  and  unless  they  showed 
that  a  great  emergency  had  arisen  on  the 
point  on  which  they  intended  to  legislate, 
they  were  not  justified,  even  as  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  in  interfering.  Now  the 
point  in  the  present  instance  was  the  Pri. 
son  Act ;  but  that  was  not  all,  for  though 
the  Prison  Act  had  occasioned  the  present 
crisis,  on  which  this  dispute  had  broken 
out,  a  variety  of  circumstances  previous  to 
that  had  caused  an  irritation  and  excite- 
ment in  the  colony,  such,  for  example,  as 
withholding  from  the  colonists  every  de- 
scription ofinformation ;  and  even  on  the 
Prison  Bill  itself,  when  it  was  brought  in 
by  the  cdonial-office,  not  a  single  word  was 
uttered  as  to  the  effect  of  that  bill  on  the 
constitution  of  Jamaica.  It  was  brought 
in,  too,  at  a  time  of  year  when  only  a  few 
Members  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
were  in  town  ;  passed  through  both  Houses 
without  any  information  on  the  subject 
having  reached  the  colony  from  their 
agent,  it  having  gone  through  two  stages 
in  the  House  of  Commons  before  he  was 
aware  of  it,  and  the  first  time  it  was  heard 
of  in  Jamaica  was  its  being  stuck  up  on  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  That 
surely  was  not  the  way  to  treat  any  per. 
son.  But  with  regard  to  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  prisons,  he  must  say,  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  did  not  refuse  to  legis* 
late.  The  noble  Marquess  had  stated,  that 
in  1832  a  representation  was  made  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  concerning  the  state  of 
the  prisons,  but  he  had  omitt^  to  say  that 
on  that  subject  in  1834  the  House  oi  As* 
sembly  received  the  commendation  of  the 
then  governor  of  the  colony  for  having 
taken  it  into  consideration,  and  also  that 
the  present  Prisons'  Bill  contained  many 
of  the  same  provisions  as  that  of  the  As- 
sembly. Captain  Pringle  was  then  sent 
out  to  make  inquiry,  and  the  House  of 
Assembly  stated  to  the  governor  that  as 
soon  as  Captain  Pringle  had  made  his  re- 
port they  intended  to  take  up  the  subject  | 
and,  indeed,  they  had  so  far  taken  it  up  as 
to  have  twdve  clauses  prepared  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  next  Session.  But  be- 
fore that  time  Captain  Pringle  had  made 
his  report  here,  and  the  Prisons  Bill  was 
passed  wad  sent  out.  With  regard  to  the 
qoesdon  of  the  legislative  power,  he  would 
pat  it  to  their  LwdsKups  to  consider  what 
wcnU  be  the  opention  of  the  measure 
upon  aosiaCy  i&  Jamaica*  when  its  eftct^ 
and  stSl  moiailB  inlsntioq,  wen  indirsctlj 
to  iuustssfc  lh».  HflDsa  of  Assembly  m 
<h»iilinii  M  fSmOantummA  meant  to 
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w  little  calculated  to  conciliate  the  hearen 
of  it,    and    bo    little    calculated   to  con- 
ciliate the  public,  and  he  declared  most 
solemnly,  tluit  the  greatest  douht  which  he 
felt  to  the  second  reading^  arose  from  the 
speech  of  some  of  the  topics  of  the  noUe 
Marquess.    The  noble  Marquess,  almost 
in  so  many  words,  declared  his  object  to  be 
the     destruction    of    the    legislature    of 
Jamaica,  and  the  noble  Marquess  yet  en- 
tained  an  opinion,  which  he  also  sud  he 
had  held  from  an  early  period,  that  the 
most  effectual  way  of  protecting  the  ne- 
groes was  the  destruction  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.     But  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  if  it  had  been  possible,  those  who 
brought  forward  emandpatton  would  have 
brought  it  forward  by  means  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Jamaica.     They  r^retted 
they  could  not  do  this  though  to  the  very 
last  moment  they  were  desiroui  of  it.  What 
hisnoble  Friend  had  stated  wasnerfectly  true 
—that  Parliament  had  refused  last  year  to 
put  an  end  to  slavery  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1838.      That  part  of  the  measure    was 
enacted   by  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,    because    Parliament    positively 
refused  to  adopt  it;  and  yet  the  noble 
Marquess  came  down  and  told  them,  not- 
withstanding that,  as  he  believed,  the  very 
last  act  of  the  JamaicaLeeislatorewastopass 
this  enactment  for  emandfpating  all  negroes 
in  the  island  on  the  1st  of  Aug^,  1838, 
that  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  could 
not  be  trusted  to  carry  into  execution  the 
new  regulations   which  became   requisite 
under  the  new  relations  of  society  in  that 
island,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  House 
ought  to  be  put  an  end  to.     Still  the  very 
last  measure  which  they  had  passed  was 
the  law  emancipating  their  negroes  two 
years  sooner  than  the   period  settled  by 
Parliament.  He  said,  therefore,  that  under 
these  circumstances,  showing  as  they  did 
the  injustice  of  the  noble  Marquess's  re- 
marks and  opinions  in  opposition  to  this 
House  of  Assembly,  he  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  agreeing  to  the  second  reading  of 
this  measure.     He  was  one  of  those  who 
always  considered— and  he  thought  their 
Lordships  were  of  the  same  opinion,  he 
was  sure  the  Ministers  of  the  day  so  stated 
— ^that  it  was  their  duty  and  their  inten- 
tion to  do  all  they  could  to  preserve  and 
protect  property  in  that  island,  to  protect 
the  civilisation  of  society,  and  encourage  it 
by  every  means  in  their  power.    Now,  he 
should  like  to  know  how  property  was  to 
be  protected,  how  dviliaation  was  to  be 
established^     If  they  were  to  b^gin  by 


destroying  the  House  of  AaKmUy,siid» 
tablishing  there  m  deafioliam  in  the  pem 
of  the  governor  of  the  colony,  acting  wA 
his  coundl,  he  believed  that  there  wosU 
be  no  safety  for  libertv,  no  nfety  fior  po^ 
sons  in  the  state  of  society  which  wodi 
then  exist  in   Jamaica;  he  believed  dm 
ndther    liberty    nor  property  would  k 
secure,  unless  the  Honae  of  Asaemhlj  ni 
its  aathority  were  maintained.     He  knev 
this,  that  when  he  first  heard  of  these  m» 
tentions  of  putting  down  the   House  rf 
Assembly,  according  to  reporta  which  hi 
been  confirmed  by  the  speech  of  the  adfak 
Marquess   tbat  evening*,    it  was  his  fim 
opinion  that  the  intention  existed  to  wSk- 
draw  everv  white  from   the   ialand.    If 
that  were  not  the  intention  of  herlfei 
jesty's  Government,  then  he  would  mj, 
that  those  who  proposed  auch  measuaa 
these  were    not   in    a    atate    of  ssnitfi 
Property  could  not  exist  either  there  m 
elsewhere  without  drawing  to  it  a  eertni 
degree  of  power,  and  if  they  destroyed  da 
House  of  Assembly,  thej  muat  withdnv 
the  whites.    That  thej  might  rely  upoBi 
He  certainly  was  anxious  to  vote  fir  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill.     He  wished  il 
to  CO  into  Committee,  that  it  might 
such  amendments  as  might  be 
render  it  palatable  to  the  House  of 
bly,  snd  st  the  same  time  to  insure  the  Ci* 
ecution  of  those  measures  which  were  iSi 
quired  for  carrying  on  the  Government  of 
the  colony.    He  confessed,  that  when  be 
beard  of  the  misbehaviour  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  and  their  neglect   of   all  their 
duties,  he  could  not  avoid  reminding  thoes 
who  spoke  in  this  tone,  that  the  House  of 
Assembly  had  been  in  a  state  of  prorq^ 
tion  from  February  to  the  present  time. 
The    noble    Liord    opposite    now     csbm 
down  to  ask  their  Lordships  to  visit  with 
vengeance  the  House  of  Assembly  by  aa- 
thority of  the  Legislature  of  this  country, 
but  had  never  even  hinted  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  Ministers  to  instruct  the  govo^ 
nor,  who  was  now  about  to  go  out,  to  call 
the  Assembly  together.     Now,  he  thought 
it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  were  in  poa- 
session  of  authority  to  endeavour  to  eon- 
ciliate  those  who  might  feel  ofiended,  to 
give  them  a  chance  at  least  of  continuiog 
in  their  functions  by  treating  them  wiu 
civility  and  kindness.     The  noble  Lord  had 
done  no  such  thing ;  on  the  contraryj  Ui 
whole  speech  was  made  up  of  violent  Ihreoti 
against  the  House  of  Assembly,  made  for  SO 
other  reason  except  that  the  Honaa  aJP  A^» 
•emUy  had  disapproved  of  an  Aet  of  BMk 
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-^  vient  passed  in  usurpation  of  their  own  au- 
*  thority  and  communicated  to  them  in  a  way  in 

■  which  he  did  not  think  any  private  gentle- 
3  BMii  would  like  to  have  an  order  from  a 
■1  Hiperior  delivered  to  him.  He  advised 
fi  tmir  Lordships  to  vote  for  the  second  read- 
u  faw  of  this  bill;  he  was  sorry  his  noble 

■  Soend  had  moved  that  it  be  read  a  second 
ii  tine  that  day  three  months.  He  advised 
I  tiieir  Lordships  to  go  into  Committee^  that 
r  tliey  might  consider  the  various  clauses  of 
I  the  measure^  and  make  such  amendments 
f  wm  night  appear  proper^  with  the  view  of 
I  Midiiig  it  down  to  the  other  House  in 
I  wmA  a  shape  as  that  it  might  be  sent  out 
>    tp  the  island  of  Jamaica  with  some  hope 

I    and  prospect  of  being  efiectual. 

liord  Gleneig  wished  to  guard  their  Lord* 
dhipi  against  supposing  that  the  subject  of 
the  prisons  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  was 
one  that  had  recently  arisen.  The  state  of 
the  workhouses  and  prisons  of  Jamaica  had 
been  a  constant  topic  of  complaint  in  the 
despatches  of  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  and 
Sir  Lionel  Smith  to  the  Colonial  Office.  It 
had  been  constantly  pressed  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Assembly  during  the 
▼ears  1836  and  1837.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham),  in  a 
apcech  delivered  by  him  last  Session,  had 
£rocted  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
frightful  abuses  which  disgraced  the  gaols 
of  Jamaica,  and  had  called  on  Government 
by  every  sacred  consideration  of  justice,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in 
those  horrid  dungeons.  He  said  in  reply, 
that  he  could  not  but  admit  that  the  time 
had  at  length  arrived  when  Parliament 
must  interpose  in  its  strength  and  majesty 
to  repress  practices  equally  revolting  to  jus- 
tice and  common  humanity.  The  Prisons 
Bill  had  in  consequence  been  introduced, 
after  the  report  of  Captain  Pringle,  the  in- 
spector, had  been  received.  He  maintained 
that  the  Prisons  Bill  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  Abolition  Act  Amendment  Bill,  to 
which  their  Lordships  had  agreed  last  Ses- 
sion. The  House,  by  acceding  to  the 
Abolition  Act  Amendment  Bill,  gave  its 
sanction  to  the  Prisons  Bill.  The  latter 
measure  was  founded  on  the  previoasly  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  their  Lordships,  and 
was  destined  to  apply  permanently  and  to 
a  future  condition  of  society  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  the  other  measure  only  put 
into  temporary  operation.  The  Prisons  Bill 
had  been  passed  without  any  oppositimiy 
but  nothing  eould  be  further  fiaa  ihm 
truth  than  to  say  that  it  waa  a  mcaiim 

iftdl 


prwion  of  their  approbation.  It  had  been 
further  stated,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  the  Prisons  Bill  had  been  promulgated 
in  Jamaica  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner* 
He  could  only  say,  that  until  the  present 
moment  he  was  not  awaro  of  that  circum« 
stance.  He  supposed  it  was  proclaimed,  as 
all  other  bills  of  a  similar  nature  were  pro- 
claimed, in  the  colony.  This  he  knew, 
that  looking  over  the  debates  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Assembly  at  the  time 
that  the  Act  was  sent  out,  he  did  not  find 
in  any  one  of  the  speeches,  whether  of 
speakers  hostile  or  favourable  to  the  Go- 
vernment, the  slightest  allusion  to  any 
want  of  civility  or  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
the  Home  Government  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
mulgating the  Act.  Many  of  the  speaken 
were  extremely  hot,  extremely  violent, 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
generally ;  but  not  one  of  them  contained 
any  complaint  upon  this  particular  subject. 
Viscount  Si,  Vincent  was  understood  to 
state,  that  it  was  ungracious  towards  the 
House  of  Assembly,  after  what  they  had 
already  done  to  forward  the  operation  of 
the  Emancipation  Act,  not  to  give  them 
some  credit  for  what  they  might  do  here- 
after. Looking  at  their  past  proceedinot, 
he  thought  it  could  not  be  said,  that  £e 
House  of  Assembly  were  indisposed  to 
adopt  all  the  necessary  measures  to  carry 
out  the  Emancipation  Act.  The  mode  of 
introducing  the  Prisons  Bill  last  year  wai 
certainly  much  less  courteous  than  usual. 
He  admitted  that  the  prisons  of  the  colony 
required  a  remedy;  but  he  thought  the 
Government  had  not  adopted  the  proper 
one.  He  objected  strongly  to  the  principle 
of  the  present  bill ;  and  when  he  knew 
that  a  few  kind  words  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  induce  the  House  of  Assembly 
to  resume  their  functions,  he  should  have 
thought  that  the  noble  Lords  opposite, 
having  suspended  their  functions  a  short 
time  since,  and  havins  then  experienced 
the  effi*ct  of  a  few  kind  words  themselves, 
would  have  hesitated  a  little  before  they 
proposed  to  Parliament  to  deal  so  harshly 
and  severely  with  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica* 
As  the  bill  was  not  to  be  opposed  in  the 
present  stage,  he  hoped  when  their  Lord- 
ships went  into  Graimittee  they  would  be 
careful  to  expunge  all  the  objectionable 
dausM.  He  trurted  that  they  would  ex- 
punge not  only  the  first  clause,  but  that 
part  of  the  leeoiid  which  gave  to  the  Go- 
vamor  in  Coondl  the  power  of  enacting 
i^w^fjiu^  pcofidad  die  House  of  Assembly 
did  not  iwuaw  ita  fnnetions  within  a  ear- 
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Lord  AihUij  wag  well  aware   ihit  the  \ 
regulations  established  by  the  inspeciara  { 
under  the  act  ct'  1S3;3  r.ad  been  the  great ' 
cause    A  annoyance  to  the  masters,  and  | 
yet  under  this  bill  a  new  system  of  re-  j 
^uiaL:ous  by  the  same  authority  would  be 
brought  into  operation.     He  a-^reed  with  j 
his  ban.   Friend  below  him  iilr.  Wilaoa  i 
Patten  -,  that  it  was   most  desirable  that  | 
the  persons  inirusted  with  the  very  hi^h 
powers    conferred  on    the  inspectors    by 
this  bill    should  be    persons  of  financial 
respectability.  He  had  thought: hat  the  ex- 
penses of  travelling  were  to  be  defrayed  by 
way  of  mileage,  for  it  «as  impossible  that 
an  i::scectcr  w.ih  C.50/.  cr  ^vOZ.  per  year,  ■ 
ccuid  maki  i::e  rsi^u^siie  Lumber  of  visits  ' 
w:t>...i  hs    d.s:::c:   at  his  own    expense, 
an-i  ca:  :f'  :ha:  sum  be  le-'t  sufficient  to 
repay  '::.j7.  izt  his    personal  labour  and 
LTCub-e.      He    ccnc-jrred    in    what    had 
fjL.;ia  rV:^  :ae  hoa.  Member  for  Salford  ; 
lie  syiii.T.  zi    icspeciion   introduced  by 
lie  b..!  c*  '.537  bai  failed  in  consequence 
c:"  tie  :c-.:7'..ca:cd    nature  of  that  act. 
UrJtr  ::  :"-=:-  w::e  t*o  periods  for  labour 
tidvi.  y:.L  :v:  cc::  dcates  were  required; 
Ir^:  :f  lii:  r  '..  ^v^j   sinr-iiiined — if  there 
«a5  C2*  £i£d  j.>e:lcd  for  work,  and  if  one 
cer::£ca:e  cr*ly  wis  required,  he  was  con- 
Ticce-i  the    House  might  get  rid  of  the 
sys:em  ci  sub-in«pection  altogether,  and 
he    had    no   doubt   the  bill    would   work 
better  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  under  Sir  John  Hob- 
house's  Act.     He  should,  however,  have 
so  objection  that    the  inspectors  should 
have  very  largely  increased  salaries,  but 
if  the  sub-inspectors  were  got  rid  of,  he 
trusted   the  number  of  inspectors  would 
be  increased  to  that  of  both  those  classes 
combined. 

Mr.  HindUy  observed  in  the  votes  no- 
tice of  several  amendments  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  children  should  be  em- 
ployed. He  wished  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment if  it  was  intended  to  make  any 
alteration  as  to  the  number  of  hours?  It 
was  his  desire  to  make  the  bill  as  agreeable 
to  all  parties  as  possible,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  by  his  hon.  Friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  some  compromise  would  be 
entered  into. 

Mr.  F,  Maule  said,  it  was  not  intended 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  either  as  regarded  age  or  time. 

On  the  motion  **  that  the  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  Chair»" 

Lord  i4«A/^y  did  not  rise  f'^  opp^^K^  that 


motion,  but  to  protest  against  the  nacna 
in  which  the  bill  bad  been  delayed.  TW 
bill  had  been  introduced  on  the  Utbof 
February  last,  and  bad  since  been  delayed 
by  various  adjournments  until  this  lim 
day  of  July — nay,  it  had  been  adjoomd 
in  such  a  manner,  as  he  confessed,  U 
induced  him  and  others  to  believe  it  woild 
not  be  discussed  at  all  during  the  preMt 
session.  The  consequence  was,  thatikcR 
was  now  a  very  scanty  attendaace  i 
Members.  Many  on  whom  he  relied  Is 
support  on  a  division,  and  for  assistua 
in  debate,  were  not  now  able  to  atteii, 
and  thus,  owing  to  the  lung  delay,  tki 
noble  Lord  opposite  bad  gained  a  gita 
advantage — an  advantage  which  wooMbc 
apparent  on  a  division. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  not  detn 
the  House  by  giving  any  answer  to  Ik 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  tk 
noble  Lord. 

Lord  Ashley  was  not  aware  that  be  kal 
said  anything  at  all  uncnurteons,  or  ttet 
he  had  conducted  himself  with  any  dih 
courtesy  towards  the  noble  Lord.  If  he 
had  done  anything  of  that  kind,  he  vu 
quite  ready,  in  the  face  of  the  Hoose,  to 
make  an  ample  apology  ;  but  he  did  Ml 
think  he  deserved  an  answer  in  such  i 
tone  as  that  just  spoken  by  the  ooUs 
Lord. 

The  Speaker  left  the  chair.  House  is 
Committee.     On  clause  Ist, 

Mr.  Broiherton  said,  that  this  wua 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  is- 
volving  the  interests  of  400,000  persoas 
employed  in  mills  and  factories.  Tin 
object  of  the  measure  was  no  doubt  to 
give  protection  to  the  children  empbycd 
in  the  factories,  and  he  gave  GovernmeBl 
full  credit  for  its  intentions,  and  the  only 
difhculty  with  him  was  as  to  the  means  (^ 
which  the  end  might  be  obtained,  for  he 
did  not  think  that  the  provisions  of  that 
bill  would  effect  the  object  in  view  as 
satisfactorily  as  other  means  which  had 
been  devised.  The  hon.  Member  then 
went  into  a  review  of  the  various  Acts 
which  had  been  passed  on  this  subject 
since  1809,  when  the  age  of  the  penoDS 
brought  within  the  operation  of  the  Act 
was  fixed.  A  similar  bill  passed  in  18S5^ 
extending  the  enactments  '^  tb^  ibfft)ar 
bill;  and  in  1831,  an  ae  -^^ 
when  the  legislatur'^  'tv 
protection  at  eighUe 
number  of  hours  wi 
be  fixed  at  69.    Ip 
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was  passed ;  by  this,  children   under  13 
were  prevented  working  in  factories  for 
more  than  48  hours  a-week,  or  eight  hours 
a-day;  but  above   the  age   of  18,   they 
might  be  employed  any  number  of  hours. 
It  was  also  required  that  children,  to  be 
enabled  to  work    in  the  factories,    must 
produce  certificates  from  their  parents  and 
surgeons;  and  provision  was  also  made 
that  they  should  go  to  school  a  certain 
number  of  hours  in  the  week.   These  pro- 
visions,, however,  did  not  extend  to  silk- 
mills,  for   children    of  six    years  of  age 
might  be  made  to  work  in  silk-mills  twelve 
hours  a-day ;  while,  according  to  the  Act, 
children  of  twelve  years  of  age  could  not 
be  made  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
a-day  in  a  cotton-mill.    The  details  of  the 
Act  were  so  complicated,  that  they  ledto 
the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  frauds,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  had  not  been  fairly  carried  into 
effect.     It  was  a  measure  most  objection- 
able to  the  masters,  oppressive    to   the 
workmen  y  and  did  not  afford  protection  to 
the  children.    The  penalties  paid  nnder 
the  bill  last  year  amounted  to  8,300/.  and 
notwithstanding  all  their  exertions;  it  was 
notorious  that  the  inspectors  cpuld  not 
prevent  the  children  or  young    perpons 
being  overworked*    Mr.  Horner  and  other 
inspectors  had  admitted  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  law  being  hnvadedy 
and  it  was  well  known  that  in  Nottingham 
and  its  neighbourhood,  great  numbers  un- 
der the  legal  age  were  working  sixteen 
honrs  a-day.    It  might  be  carried    ioto 
effect  apparently  in  some  few  places ;  but 
the  truth  was,  that  on  an  extensive  scale 
it  really  did  not  afford  protection  to  chil- 
dren under  thirteen.  It  appeared,  from  the 
returns  before  the  House,  that  in  1835 
there  were  56,700  children  under  the  age  of 
thirteen  employed   in   factories,  and  the 
total  number  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons  under   the    age  of  eighteen,    was 
354,384.     The  result  of  the  retnrn  for 
last  year  was,  that  the  total  number  em- 
ployed was  413,465  persons,  and  of  those 
34|2d4  were  under  the  age  of  thirteen. 
Thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  number  of 
children  employed  under  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, was  as  one  in  six  at  the  first  period, 
but  last  year,  the  number  would  be  as  one 
in  twelve.     In  gross  r^umbers,  the  differ^ 
ence  in  the  number  of  children  employed 
in  1835  ^nd  1838  was  upwards  of  22,000. 
He  would.  ajriL  any  hep,  Centleman  ac- 
quainted ^tb  UMi«ubject^wheth^  be  ber, 


lieved  that  anything  like  that  nomber  of 
children  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  in 
the    factories  during  these  three  years. 
Again,  in  Scotland,  in  1835,  the  pumber 
of  children  under  thirteen  that  were  un? 
employed  in  the  factories,  was  about  Qpe 
in  seven,  as  compared  with  the  total  num**. 
her  of  persons  employed ;  but  at  presei^t^ 
according  to  the  returns,  the  proportion 
was  one  in  thirty-two.    The  great  im- 
provements that  had  been  made  in  the 
machinery  in  the  factories  within  the  las( 
few  years   had    greatly  diminished    the 
amount  of  labour  required  of  the  adults^ 
and  he  believed  that  he  was  not  going 
beyoAd  the  mark  when  he  stat^,  that  in 
some  branches  of  trade,  the  9CNrvi^^..pC 
nearly  one-half  the  number  of  adnlu  had 
been  dispensed  with  since  1S31.    Was  it» 
however,  expedient  for  the  interests  oi  the 
community,  that  any  portion  of  the  wprk 
people  should  be  kept  so  long  at  labour  iii 
the  factories  as  to  prevent  them  obtaining 
any  share    in    those  humble  enjoyments 
which  were  within  their  grasp.     By  tbo 
long  confinement  in   close  atmos|Aiefes 
these  labouiers  were  rendered  almost  ip-r 
capable  of  enjoyment,  and  they  bfifli^o 
means  of  cultivating  their  minds,  oriai«f 
proving  the  slender  education  they  mighl 
nave  received  in  childhood.    Th?  hmtit^B^ 
also,  were  not  fit  for  their  sitnatioiii  ne 
wives  and  mothers,  as  they  had  no  meap« 
of  mental  improvement.    These  evils  were 
constantly  increasing,  and  he  believed  thai 
tife  only  effective  remedy  that  could  b# 
applied  would  be  to  prevent  the  factoriet 
being  worked  more  than  a  certain  nomJb^f 
of  hours  a-day.    What  he  should  prcKMne 
would  be,  that  there  should  be  an  ommM 
time  of  wericing  for  all  persons  in  Am^ 
riei,  and  that  afi  ages  shooM  be  pl«c<4  Oa 
the  same  footing  and  the  same  principle 
applied  to  them.   He  also  did  not  see  .why 
silk  or  lace  mills  should  be  exemptfd,  ae4 
not  be  placed  nnder  the  operation  of  |he 
act.    He  had  been  told,  that  there  w^ere 
many  of  these  mills  where  the  persons  emp 
ployed  in  them  were  engaged  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  females  went  on 
at  five  o'clock  at  the  morning,  and  were 
kept  constantly  at  work  there  until  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  with  the  intermission  of 
a  few  minutes  for  meals,  which  thev^weve 
obliged  to  take  within  the  wal&s  pi  ibeir 
factories.    What  he  intended  to  propose 
in  this  clause  was,  that  the  age  should  bp 
increased  of  the  parties  who  were  to  come 
witbm  the  operation  of-  the  Act^  namiijt, 
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pracgedmy  ww  fiir  :iie  anmaim  ^  At 
JDtemti  of  tifld.  m  ;  ^ais  «u  dw  pat 
tice  of  the  Co^rt  cf  ClMDnTT  qa  oAb 
mitlcrf,  uid  be  isitiui-i^  *^JC  eIw*  m^ta 
tct  11  chmnceU:c«   n:r  tse  tima.  W  tib 

Mr.  Mart  Pkthpt  ^iciisac.  that  if  m 
guncDdmcDt  vM  Hkcoceii.  itvanid'aiiti 
gmt  practical  diflacvl^  :a  :Jie  voiiuigrf 
the  bill.  It  woald  prav~nc  sot  pbmm 
under  the  age  of  twco^T-iae  atieodiaf  ■ 
the  factoriea  at  toefa  EiiiKs  for  the  paifH 
of  cteaDiDg  the  machisery.  Tliii  whm- 
cetHTj  to  be  dooe  two  or  three  liasi 
week,  aod  waa  geoeraJiv  doae  duii^  ■■! 
time!  by  young  men,   bj   the   nili-osM^ 


from  •iithtcen  to  twesty^one.    He  wu 

■ho  moit  anxious  that  a  ten  houra'  a-daj 

ajratem  ihould  be  adopted   for  all  the  fae- 

torrea,  aa  thit  «b(  qnile  enough  far  man, 

woman,  or  child,  and  he  thought  thai  if  it 

wen  made  general,  it  might  be  done  in  a 

nanncr  to  prove  latiirMCtory  to  the  maa- 

ler«.     He  ihought,  that  by  proper  reKula- 

tioni  on  thi*  (ubjeet,    the   trade   of  the 

country  could  be  carried  on  with  advaot- 

«ga,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  ir  the  oc- 

cnpalron  wa*  confined  to  ten  hours  a-day, 

Iha   employment  in  faciorie*  would    be 

found  to  be  healthy  intieod  of  bei 

hmkhy.     He  was  not  so  alarmed  for  the 

situation  of  the  country,   that  he 

consent  to  sacrifice   the  interests  of  those    or  be  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  if  he  M- 


persons  becauic  it  was  against  one  of  the 
dogmas  of  polilicsl  economy.  He  should 
conclude,  *ith  proposing,  that  the  words 
"  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,''  should 
bo  struck  out ;  and  the  words  "  under  the 
age  of  twenty- on  a  years"  be  substituted. 

Lord  AMey  supported  the  amendment, 
•nd  begged  to  remind  the  House  that  a 
nnillar  amendment  had  been  proposed  in 
the  other  House  in  the  bill  of  1S33,  but 
this  House  refuscil  to  agree  to  iu  In  all 
other  cases,  the  interest  of  persons  under 
the  ago  of  twenty-one  years  was  protected, 
•nd  he  thought  that  the  interest  of  those 
who  had  only  their  labour  to  depend  upon 
flhould  be  so  likewise. 

Mr.  P.  Thornton  said,  that  the  object  of 
hts  hon.  Friend  evidently  was  to  impose 
nstrictiona  on  the  period  of  adult  Isbdbr 
in  factories,  and  that  the  period  of  work 
In  mills  should  be  ten  hours.  If  such  re- 
■trictioni  were  allowed,  the  effect  would 
be  that  those  parties  who  were  dependent  on 
their  labour  would  be  deprived  of  so  much 
of  the  means  at  their  command.  It  might 
be  said,  that  this  was  the  principle  of  the 
bill;  but  in  ii  the  legislature  proposed  to 
protect  the  interests  of  those  who  could 
not  protect  themselves  ;  but  no  one  would 
■ay  that,  looking  In  the  character  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country,  iliat  those 
a6i>tv  the  age  of  eighteen  were  not  in  a 
flituatiori  to  protect  themselves.  He  con- 
fessed, that  he  thought  that  one  of  the 
orib  of  the  factory  system  was  to  make 
tht  children  independent  of  their  parents 
U  too  ettly  an  age.  He  hoped  the  House 
muld  not  consent  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  O'ConnaU  thought,    as   a  general 

e'nciple,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  inter- 
I  between  the  employer  and  smployod. 
-TliB  oaly  caa*  that  could  jnatifv  aacb  a 


'-."^ 


ployed  any  one  nnder  ibc   a^  of  tm 

The  Committee  divided  oo  tttc 
qucsttoo :— Ayes  87  ;  Noes  44 : 
rity  43. 

List  of  th*  Atc9. 

La«;dWs.boa.W.l 
litter,  E.  C 
LocUiart,  A.  U. 
LygnD,  hoa.  Gooatil 
Uaoaaler,  T.  B. 
Harsland.  R. 
NoTTeys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O-Brien.  W.  S. 
O'FcrTal),  R.  H. 
Palmai,  G, 
Parker,  John 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Fallen,  J.  W. 


Ains worth.  Paler 
Bsines,  E. 
BariDf,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bewea,  T. 
Bowei,  J. 
Brosdley,  II. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Dusfeild,  W. 
Byng,  right  hOD.O.S. 
Canning,  rt.  hn.  Sir  S. 
Cavendi«h,lLon.G.  II. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Crai^  W.  G. 
Currie,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Dslmeny,  Lord 
DonkJD,  SirR.  S. 
Duff,  James 
Dundas,  Sir  R. 
Egerlon,  W.  T. 
Ellis,  John 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Graharo,  n.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T.  U. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
GrosTcnor,  Lord  R. 
Ilaslie,  Archibald 
Heath  coat,  John 
Hinde,  J.  II. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Kodgson,  R. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Uouldi  worth,  T. 
Hurt,  F. 


Pease,  Joseph 

Peel,  rt.  hnn.  Sir  K. 

Philips,  H. 

Philips,  G.  B. 

Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 

Price,  Sir  a. 

Price,  R. 

Richards,  R. 

Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 

Kuudle,  John 

Ruiiell,  Lord  Jofaa 

Scarlett,  koQ.  J.y. 

Sheppard,  T. 

Slaoey,  R.  A. 

Somerville,  Sir  W.  H. 

Slaulej,  Lord 

Stanley,  hon.  W.  O. 

Siansfield,  W.  R.  C. 

SiBuart,  R. 

Stewart,  J. 

Surrey,  Earl  of 

Teignmoulh,  I«rd 
Jackson,  Mr.  Sergeaot    Thomson,  it.  ha.  C.  P. 
James,  W,  Thomley,  T. 

Kemble.  H.  Vemer.  Col. 

Ubonchere,  rt.hn.H.     Villton,  hon.  C.P.' 
Lsngdste,  hon.  C.  Wall,  C  B. 
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Wmrbunon,  H. 
White,  A. 
WilbrBham,  G. 
Wiibraliam,  hon.  1 
Williams,  W.  A. 


|J»tVl} 


i»lM 


Maule,  F. 
SianUy,  E.J. 


Lltt  of  tk>!  Noi 


Aglionby,  11.  A. 
Alf  Beer,  Captain 
Atiwood.W. 
Barinft,  H.  B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Corry,  hon.  11. 
D'liraeli,  B. 
Doug!H3,SirC.  E. 
Dun  combe,  hon.  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Bliol,  Lord 

EltCODTl,  T. 

Ewart,  W. 
FieldeD,  J. 
Gukell,  J-  M. 
Gram,  F.  VV. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
HalforO,  H. 
BarTty,  D.  W. 
Heneage,  G.W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.B. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 

On  the  third  clause, 


Hughes,W. 

Humpherj,  J. 
Jnglis,  Sir  H.  H. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Miles.  W. 
Norreys,  Lord 
OConoell,  D. 
PackB,  C.  W. 
Pringle,  A. 
Ruihout,  G. 
Shirley,  B.  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Vere,  Sir  C,  B. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Waddinglon,  H.  S. 
Wttlker.R. 
Wodehouie,  E. 
Yaiei,  J.  A. 


pieralence  of  an  opinion  laid  to  ha*a  been' 
expressed  at  Manchesier  under  ihe  sanc- 
tion of  the  right  bon.  Gentleman,  the  Pre- 
tident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  it  waa 
not  intended  that  the  children  of  silk  mills 
should  be  educated.  Why,  be  asked, 
should  not  these  children  receive  the  sanM 
advantages  as  other  children  ?  Was  ihera 
anything  in  the  nature  of  their  eraploy- 
ment  which  did  not  entitle  them  to  the 
same  degree  of  protection  ;  or  could  it  be 
■aid  that  they  did  not  require  the  same 
advantages  of  that  moral  and  religions 
education  which  was  to  be  given  to  the 
children  in  the  cotton  factories  i  The 
work  in  the  silk  mills  and  hce  factories 
was  not  only  very  fine,  but  performed  by 
gaslight,  and  he  had  been  infotmed  by 
some  ladies  connected  nith  a  Sunday 
school,  that  from  these  causes  the  eye- 
sight  of  the  children  was  so  materially  in- 
jured  that  they  could  not  read  either 
Bibles  or  Prayer-books  unless  they  were 
printed  in  unusually  large  type.  He 
would  not  detain  the  committee  longer, 
hot  he  did  think  that  if  the  fact*  which 
he  had  stated  were  not  overthrown,  it 
was  the  duty  of  that  House  to  extend 
lo  those  children  all  the  proleclion  whicb 


ould  afford.     These  \ 
grounds    upon 


!  the 


Lord  Aihley  proposed  (o  strike  out  this  hi 
those  words  in  the  clause  which  ex-  grounds  upon  which  he  founded  tha 
cepted  silk  mills  from  the  operation  of  amendment  which  he  had  proposed, 
the  bill,  as  he  had  never  seen  any  reason  I  Mr.  P.  Thornton  said,  that,  as  the  silk 
why  children  in  silk  mills  should  not  re-  ,  mills  wera  excluded  from  the  bill  of  last 
ceive  the  same  advantages  which  the  year,  the  Government  did  not  think  them- 
Factory  Bill  would  confer  on  others.  He  selves  authorised  to  make  the  alteration 
was  aware  that  he  might  be  met  with  the  in  this  bill  which  the  noble  Lord  now  pro- 
objection  that  their  work  was  lighter  than  posed.  He  was  willing  to  admit,  that  he 
that  in  other  mills,  but  it  should  not  be  could  see  no  material  reason  why  the  silk 
forgotten  that  it  involved  the  necessity  of  mills  should  be  excluded  from  the  opera- 
their  standing  upon  their  legs  for  very  tion  of  this  measure  up  to  a  certain 
many  hours  together.  When  he  was  at  point,  and  the  reason  why  they  were 
Macclesfield  he  had  devoted  much  of  his  omitted  last  year  was  on  account  of  the 
time  both  in  the  day  and  at  night  to  see-  manufacture  being  young  in  this  country, 
ing  the  children  both  at  work  and  at  their  and  because  it  seemed  juttiBed  by  other 
homes:  and  he  had  never  before  wit-  peculiar  circumstances  connected  at  that 
nessed,  and  be  hoped  he  should  never  period  with  the  silk  trade.  It  should  not 
agaii)  behold,  so  much  bad  health  and  be  forgotten  that  employment  in  the  silk' 
deformity  as  had  there  been  caused  by  mills  was  not  as  unhealthy  as  that  in 
this  excess  of  toil.  With  respect  to  the  cotton  mills.  The  temperature  was  moch 
education  to  be  given  to  the  children  lower,  but  still,  from  what  had  been 
under  the  Factory  Bill,  the  noble  Lord  stated  by  the  inspector,  he  was  not  to-' 
here  read  an  extract  from  a  report  made  '  clioed  to  oppose  their  being  included  in 
by  a  factory  inspector,  who  had  stated,  the  present  bill,  so  far  as  respected 
that  soon  after  the  bill  was  passed  in  1 833  hours,  but  not  as  regarded  age ;  for  be. 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  chair-  i  thought  there  were  good  grounds  for 
man  of  the  Macclesfield  Union  informing  |  believing  that  children  of  nine  years  of 
him  that  much  agitation  prevailed  there  '  age  might  be  allowed  to  work  in  ailk 
and  at  Manchester  in  consequence  of  the    mills  without  any  diiadvaiitags  to  lhem« 
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C£«M«#fM  «a  u^t,jk/.*An  •.=*-  ».%« ti:i»A/«f  ih«    Uv-i:  by  children  and  persons  of  tender 
««##«  #«#..    ««««feit  Iff  fi.it  «>/fi«iify.     'f  h«  I  y^art     lince     1816,     when     the     House 
m»    i'^te ifcf cfi«  fe  ft',m  III*   fJiiu    ihui    urictjoned    the    principle   for    which  he 

f;ont«nded,  had  g^reatly  increased,  bring- 
ing alonfc  with  it  a  vait  and  alarmine  in- 
f:ri;aM  of  auffcring  and  mortality,  holding 
liifn«<:lf  ready,  if  called  on,  to  prove  the 
■tttti!ni(;nt  by  most  indubitable  authorities. 
A I  preaitnt  no  would  merely  move  as  an 
Ninrndmont,  that  the  blank  in  the  clauae 
lir  lillcd  up  by  «'  />8/'  instead  of  **  69." 
Mr.  Kwart  would  support  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noblo  I^rd,  out  he  could  not 
Itivfi  hit  AMcnt  to  the  noble  Lord's 


.  aouing   with  res|M»ct     to    the   Com-fj 
I  Pid  the  noble  Lord  mcaa  to  sav  that  tbe 
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manofacturere  of  this  country  would  not 
te  in  a  better  condition  to  shorten  the 
period  of  labour  if  the  persons  employed 
m  the  manufactories  had  cheaper  food  ? 
It  was  quite  evident  that  whatever  couo- 
tjgy  bad  tne  cheapest  food  was  best  able  to 
Qpdoce  the  hoars  of  labour,  and  the  fact 
of  the  hours  not  having  been  reduced  upon 
the  continent  did  not  go  to  disprove  that 
stitement.  He  should  vote  with  the  no- 
Ue  Lord,  but  not  upon  those  arguments 
which  were  founded  upon  the  Corn-laws. 

Mr.  F*  Maule  said,  that  the  disease 
ihid  mortality  of  manufacturing  towns 
tiioceeded  from  many  causes  besides  the 
Bours  at  which  the  people  were  employed 
is  the  factories,  and  he  therefore  could 
act  adroit  that  argument.  The  noble 
Lord  had  told  them  that  on  the  continent 
the  hours  were  longer.  Now  would  he 
say  that  the  children  in  Britain  were  less 
robust  or  capable  of  sustaining  exertion  ? 
He  would  remind  them  that  whilst  they 
imagined  they  were  engaged  solely  in  le- 
gislating, for  the  advantage  of  the  chil- 
dren, they  might  be  really  legislating  upon 
the  moving  powers  of  machinery.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  amendment,  and  he  trusted 
the  Committee  would  not  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Filliers  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  under  a  misapprehension  with  respect 
to  the  Corn-laws,  and  he  had  also  men- 
tioned places  where  Corn-laws  were  in 
existence,  such  as  Lyons.  If  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  were  allowed  the 
advantage  which  would  arise  from  the 
increased  demand  for  their  goods,  that 
would  be  consequent  upon  an  open  trade 
in  corn,  the  persons  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufactories would  receive  a  corresponding 
advantage.  He  believed  if  the  Corn- 
laws  were  repealed,  it  would  have  a  most 
bene6cial  effect  in  stimulating  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  country,  by  the  increased 
demand  for  our  manufactures  which  it 
would  produce.  He  believed  the  noble 
Lord  to  be  perfectly  sincere  in  his  wish  to 
beneBt  the  manufacturing  population  ;  but 
he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  to  consider 
upon  the  question,  would  they  receive  the 
same  amount  of  wages  for  a  reduced  num- 
ber of  hours  which  they  at  present  re- 
ceive ?  or  was  he  prepared  with  a  means 
of  raising  their  wages? 

Mr.  Cay  let/  said,  the  real  question  was 
one  of  humanity,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
#ith  the  Corn-laws. 
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tural  labour,  the  landed  interest  would  be 
in  arms  against  it.  He  gave  the  noble 
Lord  credit  for  being  actuated  by  the  best 
principles  and  the  highest  motives  of  hu- 
manity, but  he  believed  that  if  his  proposi' 
tion  were  to  be  carried  into  effect  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  manufacturing  interest. 
If  they  reduced  the  term  of  labour,  they 
must  likewise  reduce  the  amount  of  wages; 
so  that,  so  far  from  benefitting  the  opera- 
tive, it  would  be  injurious  to  him. 

Mr.  Mark  Pkdips  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse  op« 
portunity  than  the  present  for  bringing  for- 
ward his  proposition,  when  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  countiy  were  exposed 
to  so  much  active  competition  on  the 
part  of  foreign  countries.  The  injuriooa 
effect  of  this  proposition  would  first  be 
felt  by  the  operatives  themselves,  for  if  m 
diminution  took  place  in  the  hours  of  la- 
bour, they  must  make  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  labour,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  to  pay 
the  same  amount  of  wages  for  a  dimin- 
ished supply  of  labour.  Whatever  the 
noble  Lord  might  think  of  the  eflfect  of 
foreign  competition,  he  contended  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  manufacturer 
to  resist  that  competition  with  diminished 
hours  of  labour.  He  did  not  mean  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  as  one  of  feeling  or  hu- 
manity, but  as  a  (question  of  existence. 
He  spoke  as  a  practical  man,  and  he  con- 
tended that  the  competition  was  so  great 
that  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  if  they  were 
compelled  to  adopt  such  an  alteration  as 
this.  He  did  not  speak  thus  from  any 
want  of  feeling  for  those  employed  in  fac- 
tory labour,  but,  as  a  practical  niaUt  be 
must  bow  to  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control. 

Mr.  Brotherton  said,  that  human  nature 
was  the  same  on  the  Continent  as  in  the 
country,  and  that  there  as  well  as  bera 
there  was  a  disposition  to  get  rich  as  sooo 
as  possible.  He  contend^  that  without 
legislative  interference  the  children  would 
be  worked  unmercifully.  By  a  return 
made  in  1819  it  had  been  clearly  shown 
that  the  average  rate  of  time  in  factories 
was  seventy-seven  hours  per  week.  In 
Nottingham  and  the  neighbourhood  they 
worked  in  the  factories  to  the  extent  of 
thirteen,  and  in  some  instances,  of  fifteen 
hours  per  day.    He  would  at  once  admit 


Mr.  Baines  said,  that  if  a  proposal  were    that  if  they  reduced  the  term  of  labour 
made  to  diminish  the  amount  of .  agricul-  I  they  would  thereby  increase  the  cost  of 
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csrry  hU  priociplv  lo  tbe  extent  of  fisiag 
wagei  bj  law,  or  did  be  not?  If  he  did 
mean  lo  do  ao,  lh«  ComiDittee  knew  of 
count  tbe  impo«ibilily  of  adopting  socb 
a  coarae  ;  and  if  be  did  not,  the  Ccxnmil- 
lee  mnit  know  tbat  whatever  ihoTteDcd 
tbe  bonra  of  labour,  and  with  the  prawot 
high  price  of  proTisioni  reduced  the  rite 
of  wagei,  inatead  of  being  a  propoiitioa  of 
bumanitj,  would  be  a  proposition  of  tlw 
gteateat  iobtiRianitj.  Therefore  aa  ha 
tboaght  the  proposition,  if  carried  inU 
effe«t  wonld  be  cruel  in  ita  operation,  he 
muit  rote  againit  it. 

Lord  Ashley  laid  that  tbere  waa  nothing 
in  hia  propoaition  that  went  to  tbe  extent 
of  defining  tbe  amount  of  wagea.  A*  t» 
the  queation  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wol> 
Terhampton,  be  mutt  say  that  he  did  net 
entertain  the  aame  apprebenaiona  aa  that 
bon.  Gentleman;  becauae  in  1818  and 
181d,  when  the  hoara  of  laboar  wenr 
limited,  preciaeljthe  aame  argomenta  were 
uted.  It  WH  then  aaid  tbat  if  the;  re- 
duced tha  boura  of  labonr  they  raoat  i»i 
dace  tbe  amoant  of  wagea.  and  tbu  pn» 
dnce  great  conaequent  misery  to  the 
■nannfactnren.  What  waa  IM  reaaltT 
The  bouia  of  labour  were  greatly  rvdnccd 
by  the  bill  of  1819;  but  wtn  tbe  wagea 
minced  T  Not  in  any  one  single  reapecL 
They  continned  at  the  aime  amoant  for 
four  yean  after,  aad  were  redsccd  froa 
other  cioMs.  It  wu  ronnd  aiao  that  the 
reduction  of  ihe  houn  did  aot  lead  lo  any 
diminution  of  production. 

Mr.  Ptase  said  tbat  all  practical  mea 
knew  that  when  tbe  hoars  of  Ubonr  wen 
shoncfied  tbe  cbildrea  were  a«cf-wOTked 
and  o*«r-4in«eB,  and  tbe  cxeniaaa  of  iba 
children  were  rvodovd  macb  toon  nteue 
and  CTwL  He  empluved  a  gift  ■■■▼ 
itdDils,  ud  W  aiaK  say.  aa  ft  ftw^iei 
ciut   if  tbd   Imbs 


prodMlton.  He  was  qnite  aware  tbalif 
tbej  could  with  difficulty  aUnd  against 
foiaign  competition  whilst  the  term  of  la- 
bour was  twelve  bonrs,  if  tbey  reduced 
the  term  to  ten  boura  there  mast  be  ■  re- 
duction of  wages.  It  waa  impossible  for 
the  maoufictufers  of  ibia  eoaniry  to  con- 
tend with  the  competition  of  countries 
where  food  waa  so  much  cheaper,  and  the 
rwnedy  would  be  found  in  an  alteration  of 
the  Corn-laws.  As  he  could  not  get  at 
tha  right  ind  by  a  repeal  of  thoae  laws,  he 
would,  aa  an  indirect  meana,  vole  for  tbe 
proposition  of  he  nobla  Lord,  becaase  be 
wu  sure  it  would  have  the  efieci  of  sooner 
bringing  the  question  to  an  issue. 

Mr.  O'Cotntll  would  have  been  very 
glad  if  the  noble  Lord  bad  conmienced  bit 
career  of  philanthrapy  by  inducing  bis 
olaaa  to  sacrifice  their  individual  intereata 
by  giving  the  people  cheaper  bread.  The 
Corn-lawa  were  good  for  nothing  to  the 
Undlorda  if  they  did  not  make  bread  dear. 
H«  bad  merely  riaen  to  protest  against 
tbit  part  of  tbe  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
in  which  he  eulogised  the  King  of  Prussia 
M  a  man  of  tha  finest  feelinga.  Now, 
would  the  Doble  Lord  wish  lo  see  a  King 
of  Ihia  eooB  trv  lay  bold  of  two  archbisbopa, 
and  how  would  tha  noble  Lord  reliah  it  to 
aao  one  of  tkeaa  imprisoned  in  a  Ibrtreas 
fee  two  yaara  withont  trial  or  invcat^tioa  ? 
Tha  noble  Lord  would  not  eulogise  any 
aowrcign  of  thia  country  who  should  w 
inot  ihe  AivhbUhapa  of  C^ntfrbury  and 
York.  Tbete  waa  no  occasioai  at  all  lo 
Imivo  intiodttced  thiaaubjeet. 

Losd  MU«9  aaid  that  if  tbo  Arch- 
Wahope  of  CaaterUry  and  York  bod 
teted  io  tbe  saanaer  m  which  ibgo*  otber 
two  hishoya  a|>pe4r«\l  to  have  acted,  he 
thought  tbey  iM^ht  10  be  simdviy  treated. 

Mr.    OWnrntU    said    l!Mt    iImw    sole 
»wma  wo*  being   quite  c«aaiateai   wicit 
iMr    prinewlM.    aad    maiataiaing    that '  abridged,  be  m 
<feac()>lMt«   wowb    it    waa   linir   dvty    to  \  tonmre  ana' 
aaaiatwit.     l1»o  \>MJiKt  of   ^  ktog  of   aky  cioaa 
Vtwasta  ««•.  ibM<t<oiw,  >iiMbIy  ;MMttiosL  ;      tbo  Cuaaittee  dtviued  on  the  aijgmal 

t»fd  J-   AkMuJ  bcg^  «»  aaake  ««»'  awuon  :     Am  34:     Ntia  (S — Mqnr 
ohaeisaiM*    <Mt  Um  <(MabtM    itarit     It    tty  3S 
aaiaatd  w  km    that    tk«    nIm    LjaJ 
(^LomI  ifcihiuy^  baJ  mk  mswaraJ  liM  iftMO- 
M*  INK  be  b«  boM.  t'tMwd.  1^   IMvaaOM    -tiia^ 
te  WtMMKbaaiiMDM  ^Vr.  VitlhMa)  MM«h.     >mmi     . 
Wietfc<r.  !mhui>|(   etitKwi  nt*  awtn  m  '*■     ij!^'^^ 


Hal  afd^  Ana. 
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Dundas,  Sir  R. 
E^crlon,  W.  T. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Ellis,  W. 
Evans,  W. 
Feoton,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Finchy  F. 

Grahun,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Grote,  G. 
Handley,  H. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heathcoat,  J. 


Philips,  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Roche,  \V, 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Ruther^ird,  rt.  hn.  A. 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Stanley,  hon.  £.  J. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  W.  O. 


Vere,  Sir  G.  & 

VicPTs,  H.  A- 
WlkieT,  T- 
Wfc:bT;  G.  E. 

TIL  LEES. 

Asb'ev,  Lcird 


Hobhouae,rt.hD.SirJ.  Stansfield,  W.  R. 

Hobhouse,  T.  B.  Steuart,  R. 

Hoskins,  K.  Stewart,  J. 

Howick,  Visct.  Stock,  Dr. 

Hurt,  F.  Surrey,  Earl  of 


Knight,  H.  G. 


Round,  C.  G. 

Round,  J. 

Sbeppard.  T. 

Smith,  A. 

Style,  Sir.  C. 

Talfoard.  Serveant 

Teignmoath,  Lord 

Thompson,  Alderman    Fe^lden,  J. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Go  clause  II,  which  proposes  lo  enact 

that    where    the    machinery   is  ^  vboIlT 

j  moTed  by  the  power  of  water,""  ibe  time 

>  lost  by  the  total   stoppage  of  tbe  water 

'  wheel  from  want  of  wa'er,  or  fross  too 

much  water,  maT  be  recorcred, 

Mr.  Mark  PLilipt  iDOved  an  askeod- 
meiit  to  bare  ibe  words  *'  or  partiElly,"* 
inserted  before  ibe  words  **  by  the  power 
of  water.** 


Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H.    Ttiornely,  T. 
Langdale,  hon.  C.  Turner,  W. 

Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 


Thomson,  rt.hn.  C.  P.  j      The  Committef  drrided  on  tbe  BToend. 
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Lister^  £.  C. 
Loch,  J. 
Macleod,  R. 
Mactaggart,  J. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martoo,  G. 
Morpeth,  ViscL 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Parker,  J. 
Parker,  U.  T. 
Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  II. 
Parrctt,  .1. 
Patten,.!.  \\\ 
lease,  J. 


Villiers,  hon.  C.  P. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburtoui  H. 
White,  A. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wiibraham,  hon.  B. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Winnington,  T.  £. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLzas. 
Maule.  F. 
Brockleliurst,  J. 


itv  o5. 


Lilt  of  Uu€  Ati!». 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Aglionby,  II.  A. 
Alsager,  Captain 
Broad  ley,  II. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruges,  W.  U.  L. 
Buller,Sir  J.  Y. 


Ileneage,  G.  W. 

Hinde,  J.  H. 

Hodges,  T.  L. 

Hope,  hon.  C- 

Hughes,  W. 

Jervis,  S. 

Kemble,  H. 
Canning,  rt.  hn. Sir  S.    KnatchbulI,r.h.Sir  E.     HoUir.*,  >L. 
Cayley,  E.  S.  Lockhart,  A.  M.  |  Houiiouri,  G. 

Lowther,  J.  H. 


I  A:L5irrnh,  p. 

'  Bkiiey,  J. 

BaiLbhd?^  E.  T. 

Bru?es  W.  H.  L. 

Busftfi.d.  W . 

ri^endi^Vi,  V.n.  G.H. 

Dun  com  b«,  ior^  A. 
!  EiStL',*,  VjscL 

Eztr.or;,  W.T. 

h:..i,  J. 

L..:s  W. 

Fer.v:>a.  J. 

Hiicb,  F. 

ForesTer.  i.o*;.  G. 
"  GorsvL,  h'.n.  Ti;-!. 
'  GTLr.kS.  rt.  hz .  h;r  J. 
!  Greece.  T. 
;  Gr:ii.sd,:'Aj  T. 
I  HiL:.::.*ry,  li. 

Hutt-.fc;  A. 
i  Hef.bcofc%  J. 

Hiridiey,  C. 


Libre'.  :&£.  iiOT..  W 

LeLZiCrS..  LOirt  A. 

L.s'.er,  E.  C. 
Loct,  J. 
Marblatid-  H. 
Momb.  t). 

Pfctttc.  J    W. 
Pi-  pb,  O.  K. 
Pube\,  P. 
K'.f-i>:,  C.G. 

KLtiCit.  .'. 

Si-op^t,  0.  p. 


V 


■*:':? 


-.    .Ck    •' 


*-V.  JVJTC 


Ti-i.er,  W. 

Wi.),;t%  R. 

WllhfcBlt,     W.   A.; 

Ya•.•^^.  J    A. 

P* .  .pt,  M. 
V\  wo,  G. 


Courtenay,  P. 
Darby,  G. 
Dick,  a 

Duncombtfj  hon.  W. 
Du  Pre,  G. 
Easlnor,^  Visct. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Elioty  Lord 
Ellis  J. 
£wart,W. 
GariceUf  J.  Milnas 
OnnsditGhy  T. 
GrosTenor,  Lord  R. 
Halfbfd^.Ii* 


Lygon,  hon.  Geiieral 
Maunsell.  T.  P. 
Miles,  W. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Morris,  D. 
Noel,  hon.  W.  M. 
O'Connell,  D. 
0*Conneli,  J. 
Gwen,  Sir  J. 
PInmptre,  J.  P. 
Pblhill,  F. 
INuey,  P. 

Raop  rti  hon.  Sir  W. 
Richard^  R. 


A'-land,  T.  D.  fo..  >-.  -.'J.  Y. 

Ad  kill,  Ad  m.r*. 

Agljonby,  H.  A- 

Archd&ii,  M. 

A»hi«y,  Lord 

Barnes,  L. 

Baanerifiaii,  A. 

Barnard,  L.  G. 

Blackstone,  ^^  .  S. 

Blair,  J. 

Blake,  W.  J. 

Broadley,  H. 

Brotfaertofi,  J. 


h. 

••* .,  ^ 

.f  ^. 

1    • 

^irr.*:'t 

>- 

f . 

.C»-t.  J.  V. 

1 

^ 

:'»:,  '**» 

.  J. 

vr 

*  ■ 

**     V.  . 

C--. 

■     t/i.  '■" 

. 

0'. 

;.'-■ '-'.v.  ' 

.}■ 

f 

if; 


'y. 


lJ,\*yjtii'j».    'J. 
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FaetarUi^ 


io«r 


DuDCombti  boD.  W. 
DundM.  Sir  R. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Rliot,  Lord 
Eftni,  W. 
Ewtrl,  W. 
Vielden,  J. 
FergufOQ,  Sir  R.  A. 
VlMtwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
GUditone,  W.  £. 
Gordon^  R. 
Or«y»  rt.  hn.  Sir  O. 
Oroivenori  Lord  R. 
Orotf ,  O. 
Halford,  1(. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hawei,  B, 

{laneaga,  O.  W. 
linde,  J.  H. 
llobhou8e,rt.hn.SirJ. 
Ilobhoute,  T.  B. 
Ilodgea,  T.  L. 
Hodgton,  R« 
llutt,  W. 
Kemble,  H, 


Pattiion,  J. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Plamptre,  J.  P. 
Ponionby,  boo.  J* 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rae,  rt.  bn.  Sir  W. 
Ricb,  H. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Roand,  J. 
Ruihout,  O. 
RuimU,  Lord  J. 
Rutberfurd,  rt.  bn.  A. 
Shirley,  £•  J. 
Sinclair,  Sir  O. 
Slaney,  R.  A, 
Smitb,  A. 
Smitb,  R.  V. 
Stanley,  bon.  E.  J. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stock,  Dr. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 


Labottchere,  rt.  bn.  H.    Talfeard,  Mr.  Sergt. 


Langdalt,  boa.  C. 
Lowtber,  J.  H* 
Maaeod,  R. 
MaboD,  V)»ct. 
Marton,  Q. 
Maule*  bon.  F. 
JUauaselU  T.  P« 


Teigimiotttb,  Lord 
Tboinson,rt.  bn.  C.  P. 
Tboapsoii,  Akletman 
Vei*.  Sir  C.  B, 
Vivian,  J.  U. 
Wakley,  T- 
\VaUac«»  R. 


Miklniay»  P- Sc  JoIa    Warburtoa,H. 
llilea.W.  Wilbrakaa^G* 

WilUama,  W. 

WiBDio^licii,  T.  IL 

Wood.  Sir  M. 

Young,  J. 

Tiuua5» 

tyFtcralU  M. 

Se«mcur«  Locd 


O'Brito.  W.  S, 
OVonntlU  n. 
OX^oooelU  J. 
PabMf.  C>. 

PavMlt  H.  bo.  Sir  U. 


l^<i»* 


^W.  :u  \^. 


Grimsditcb,  T. 
Grote,  G. 
Halford,  H* 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hobhouie,rt.hn.SirJ, 
Hobbouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  li. 
Hope,  bon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Houstoun,  G* 
Hurt,F. 
Hutt,  W. 
Ingestrie,  Visct. 
Jervis,  J. 
Keroble,  H. 
Labouchere,  rt.  bn.  H. 
Langdale,  boo,  C. 
Lascelles,  boa.  W.  S. 
Lister,  £.  C. 
Locbj  J . 
Macleod,  R. 
Marsland,  U. 
Martoo,  G. 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  John 
0*GooneU,  D. 
0*CoomU.  J. 
OTenrall,  R.  M« 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
PaniaU»rt.  ka^SirH. 
f^rroct^J. 
Iteta,  J.  W. 
PatiMoa*  J. 
Pns^  J. 
Fbibpa^M. 
FtuLpa^G.  R. 
Pi«QC»£XR. 


Ponaonbv,  hoo.  J. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rondle,  J. 
Rossell,  Lord  J. 
Rutberfurd,  rt.  bn.  A. 
Scarlett,  bon.  J.  Y. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sidney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Stanley,  bon.  E.  J. 
Stanley,  Lord 
SUnleythoD.  W.O. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stenart,  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stock,  Dr. 
fancied,  H.  W. 
Teignmoutb,  Lord 
TbomaoD,  ft.  ha.  C  P. 
Turner,  W. 
ViTian,  J.  H. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  BL 
Warbortoo,  IL 
White,  A. 
WUbrahaiB,  G. 
Wilbraham,  boo.  B. 
WiUiaBs»  W.  A. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Tatcs»  J.  A. 


Til  r  IBS, 

MaiBle,F. 
Packer,/. 


Ott  tb#  queatioa   tbat   t^   cbmt  la 
%BNffKkU  suikI  pa^t  «^f  ib«  bill* 

cy.  W. 

09««|ttJkiNMI»  J.  C. 

UM^jai^  $ir  O.  S. 


A^KHlbv,  H»  A» 
ArxHMau«  X> 
Ajdiav..  Land 
Bautbrwiyt*  E.  T. 
BUckaona,  W.  $. 

B^lar.  Sir  J.  Y. 
3urt«tU  S4rC. 
I?af*».  iy. 


liMi  9/  iAff  Nobs. 

PluaBpKi%  J,  P» 
PnagHA. 

y,P. 

rt. 
J- 


Etioc.  Lord 


^  ^         Gw 

3iiBKr«Sra 
Siyia.  Sir  C» 


}L 


Cr.  w. 


V; 


V 

W 

w 


SrC.BL 


St 


T. 
J. 


Mr. 
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Factoriis. 


{July  1} 


Factories. 


lOM 


ibe  effect  that  the  hour  and  a  half  for 
meaUtimes  be  at  any  time. 

The  Coramitiee  divided  on  the  ameDd- 
Bent :  Ayea  46  :  Noes  109  —  Major- 
ity 63. 

List  (^  the  Ates. 


Ardidall,  M. 
flagge,  W. 
Bainbridge,  E.  T. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Chule,  W.  L.  W. 
Cotqohoan^  J.  C. 

Darby,  O. 
Danoombey  hon.  W, 
DuDcombey  hon.  fi. 
Eastnor,  Visct. 
Eliot,  J. 
Ellis,  J. 
Fambam,  £.  B. 
Fieldeo,  J. 
Fresbfield,  J.  W. 
Gore,  O.  W. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hardinge,ii.hn.SirH. 
Heneage,  Q.  W. 
Heoniker,  Lord 
Hinde,  J*  H. 
Ingestrie,  Visct. 
Kemble,  H. 


Lowther,  J.  H. 
M ahon,  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,  rt.  hn.  Sir  W. 
Round,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Rushout,  G. 
Sbaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  £.  J. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  A. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergt. 
Thomas,  Colonel  H. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Vere,  Sir  C.  a 
Wakley,  T, 
Williams,  W. 

TELLEaS. 

Ashley,  Lord 
Hindley,  Mr. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adam,  Admiral 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainswonh,  P. 
Anson,  hon.  Colonel 
Attwood,  T. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Byng,  rt.  hn.  G.  S. 
Cavendish,  hn.  G.  H. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Daviet,  Colonel 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ellis,  W. 
Evans,  W. 
Fenton,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fergruson,  R. 
Finch,  F. 

Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
Gordon,  R. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey»n.4Q.  Sir  G. 
VOL.  XLVllL 


Grimsditch,  T. 
Grote,  G. 
Hastie,  A. 

Hobhouse,  rt.hn.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hurt,  F. 
Hutt,  W, 
James,  W. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Loch,  J. 
Macleod,  R. 
Marsland,  H. 
Marten,  G. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  John 
Moreton,  hon.  A.  H. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
G'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 
G'Connell,  J. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 

f  Thirl) 
tStri*,/ 


Parker,  J.  Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 

Parker,  R.  T.  Steuart,  R. 

Pamell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H.    Stewart,  J. 


Parrott,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rich,  H. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutherford,  rt.  hn.  A. 
Sanford,  £.  A. 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
SUney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  O. 


Stock,  Dr. 
Strickland.  Sir  G. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Teighmouth,  Lord 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.C.  Ft 
Troubridge,  Sir  £•  T. 
Turner,  W, 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
White,  A. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Williams,  W,  A. 
^^ood,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLSaS. 

Patten,  W. 


Philips,  M. 

Amendment  rejected. 

Clause,  with  yerbal  amendments,  agreed 
to. 

On  Clause  14,  which  authorises  a  deduc- 
tion of  not  more  than  three- pence  in  each 
week  from  the  wages  of  the  child  towarda 
the  payment  of  the  schooling  of  such 
child,  and  on  the  question  that  the  blank 
be  filled  up  with  the  words  three- pence, 

Lord  Ashley  proposed  that  two-pence 
a-week  be  substituted  as  the  amount  of 
contribution. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
question,  Ayes  51 ;  Noes  96 :  Majority 
45. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Archbold,  R. 
Baring,  F. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Evans,  W. 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grote,  G. 
Hastie,  A. 

Hobhouse,  rt.hn.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.B. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hutt,  W. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Marsland,  H. 
Morpeth,  Lord  Visct. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
OTerralL  R.  M. 
Parker,  J. 

2  N 


Parker,  R.  T. 
Parrott,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pease,  J. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Power,  J. 
Rich,  H. 

Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutherfurd,  rt.  hn.  A. 
Sanford,  £.  A. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stock,  Dr. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  rt  hn.  C.  P. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
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Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Yates,  J.  A. 
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TELLERS. 

Philips,  M. 
Maule,  F. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aiatwortb,  P. 
Attwood,  T. 
Bogge,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bainbridge,  £.T. 
Baines,  E. 
BeDtinck,  Lord  G. 
Blackstone^W.  S. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brages,  W.  H.  L. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,hoD.  R.  II. 
ColquhouD,  J.  C. 
Darby,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Eastbope,  J. 
Kastnor,  Lord  Visct. 
Egerton,  W.T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Ewart,  W. 
Famham,  B.  B. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fre8h6eld,J.  W. 
Gore,  O.  W. 


James,  W. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Mahon,  Lord  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 

Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Redington,  T,  N. 
Round,  J. 

Rusbbrooke,  Colonel 
Rushout,  G. 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
i*haw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Style,  Sir  Charles 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergt. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Thomas,  Colonel  U. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Aid. 
Thomely,  T. 


Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J.    Turner,  W. 
Greene,  T.  Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 

Grimsditch,  T. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
IIardinge,rt.hn.  Sirll. 
Henniker,  Lord 


liinde,  J.  H. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Hurt,  F. 
Ingestrie,  Lord  Visct. 


Vigors,  N.  A. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
Warburton,  H. 
While,  A. 
Wilbraharo,  G. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Williams,  W. 


TELLERS. 

Ashley,  Lord 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  17,  (Inspectors  may  declare 
schoolmasters  incompetent,) 

Mr.  Colquhoun  moved  that  that  part  of 
the  clause  conferring  the  power  upon  the 
inspector  to  certify  the  incompetency  of 
the  schoolmaster,  should  be  expunged. 

Mr.  F,  Maule  thought  that  this  was  the 
only  mode  of  regulating  schools  which 
could  be  adopted. 

Lord  Stanley  said  a  few  words  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  and  suggested 
that  it  wa»  giving  the  inspector  too  much 
power  to  say  that  he  might  ruin  a  school- 


master, merely  upon  the  opinion  which  be 
might  entertain  of  his  competeBcy. 

Mr.  C  P.  Thomson  thought  that  the 
probability  of  the  abuse  of  the  powcfs 
conferred  upon  the  inspectors  would  be 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  difficolty 
that  might  be  produced  by  the  omitsioa 
of  this  part  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  Orote  declared  his  opinion  ihmt 
this  was  one  of  the  most  salutary  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  and  that  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough  would  create  little  change. 

Mr.  C  P.  Thomson  requested  the 
House  to  recollect,  that  under  the  present 
Act  the  inspectors  had  the  effective  power 
of  disqualifying  schoolmasters,  for  the 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmis- 
stress  was  to  be  withheld  whenever  the 
inspector  declared  such  person  to  be  in- 
competent. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
question.  Ayes  67 ;  Noes  53 :  Majority 
14.      • 

List  of 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Archbold,  R. 
Baines,  £. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Easthope,  J. 
Kvans,  W. 
Ewart,  W^ 
Fenton,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
Gordon,  II. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grote,  G. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hawes,  B. 
Ileathcoat,  J. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hn.SirJ 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
James,  W. 
Lister,  £.  C. 
Macleod,  R. 
Marslandj  II. 
Morpeth,  Lord  Visct 


List  of 
Acland,  T.  D. 


the  Ayes. 

O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Parker,  J. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rich,  H. 
Rundle,  J« 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutherfurd,  rt.  hn.  A. 
Sauford,  £.  A. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Stanley,  hon.  £.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stock,  Dr. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Scigt* 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.  CP. 
Thomeley,  T- 
Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wakley,  T. 
Warburton,  H. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
.     Wilbraham,  G. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Maule,  F«  , 
Solicitor*Genecal,  Mr. 

the  Nobs. 

Ashley,  Lord 
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-Bine,  W.  Morrii,  D. 

BenlLnck,  Lord  G.  Packe,  C.  W. 

Blackglone,  W.  S.  Parker,  R.  T. 

Broadley,  U,  Fallen,  J.  W. 

Bruges,  W.  H.  L.  Peaae,  J. 

Burrell,  Sir  C.  Plumptte,  J.  P. 

Chule,  W.  L.  W.  Praed.  W.  T. 

-Cleit,  SirC.  Fringle,A. 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  E.  Rae,  rL  lioo.  Sir  W. 

Egerlon,  W.  T.  Rushbrooke,  Colwel 

Farnham,  E.  B.  Eushout,  G. 

.fleldpn,  J.  Scatleit,  hon.  J.  Y. 

Fellowes,  E,  Shaw,  rt.  hon,  F. 

Freshfield,  J.  W.  Shirley,  E.  J. 

Gore,  O.  W.  Sibthorp,  Colood 
^Ornham,  rt.  hti.  Sir  J.     Sinclair,  Sir  G. 

JDrinieditch,  T.  Stanley,  Lord 
Hardinge,  rt.bn.Sir  II.     Teignmotilh,  X^rd 


Thompson,  Aldermao 
Turner,  W. 


Hurl,  F. 

Ingeatrie,  Lord  Visci. 
Lonther,  J.  H. 
Mahon,  Lord  Viact. 


Colquhoun,  J.  L. 
Darby,  G. 


Mr.  Redinglon  proposed  that  a  proviso 
be  inserted  in  the  clause,  declaring  that  in 
Buch  case  where  the  inspector  declared  a 
•ehoolmaster  to  be  incompetent  that  he 
should  give  a  copy  in  writing  of  his  rea- 
sons for  his  belief  in  such  incompetency 
on  the  part  of  such  master  or  mistresft. 

Mr.  Bailies  thought  that  this  would  be 
giving  a  dangerous  power  lo  the  impector, 
as,  by  giving  such  reasons  in  writing,  he 
might  be  brought  within  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  libel,  in  a  similar  manner  that 
the  printer  of  that  House  had  been. 

Lord  Stanley  admitted  the  force  of  the 
objection  of  the  hon.  Member,  but  it  ap- 
plied equally  to  the  former  part  of  the 
Clause,  by  which  (he  inspector  had  to 
make  a  declaration  of  the  incompetency 
of  the  schooimasier,  &c. 

The  A  ttortifii- General  did  not  think 
that  even  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
would  allow  such  a  view  to  be  taken  of 
the  subject,  although  he  confessed,  after 
what  had  taken  place,  that  he  felt  great 
diffidence  in  giving;  an  opinion. 

Sir/,  Graham  conceived  that  this  would 
evidently  be  considered  a  privileged  com- 
munication, directed  to  be  made  by  Act 
of  PiirliHiaent,  and  therefore  was  not  open 
to  such  an  objection. 

The    proviso  adopted,  and    llic  claase 

On  the  next  clause  being  put, 
Mr.  Darby  moved  that  the  Chairman 
report  progress. 


T  1}  Factariet.  109% 

Lord  John  Russell  trusted,  that  the 
Commitlee  would  proceed  with  the  remain- 
ing clauses  respecting  education.  He 
certainly  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duly  lo 
resist  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Lord  Stanley  could  not  understand 
why  his  Doble  Friend  could  not  as  well  ^ 
consent  to  the  Chairman's  reporting  pro-  fl 
gress  now  as  after  theseclauses.  The  next 
clause  would  take  some  lime  to  discusi. 
as  several  Iton.  Members  had  amendments 
to  propose  in  it,  atKl  he  believed  the  sense 
of  ihe  Committee  would  be  taken  on  iL 
They  had  now  been  silting  in  the  Com- 
mittee from  half-past  five  o'clock  to  neatly 
on«,  and  several  Members  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  procuring  refreshment. 

Lord  John  liuisell  did  not  conceive 
that  there  would  be  any  lengthened  dis- 
cussion on  these  clauses  after  the  time  the 
last  clause  had  engaged  iheir  attention. 
If  they  then  adjourned,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  education  would  be  re-opened  the 
next  time  they  went  into  Committee. 

Lord  Ashley  could  not  understand  why 
the  noble  Lord  was  so  adverse  to  the  dis- 
of  the  provisions  of  that  bill.  The 
noble  Lord  seemed  lo  be  very  peppery  on 
the  subject  of  this  bill.  He  should  have 
some  coDsideralion  for  those  sitting  on  the 
benches  un  that  (the  Opposition)  side,  a* 
they  had  had  no  opportunity  of  getting 
any  refreshment  for  several  hours.  He 
trusted  that  the  motion  for  adjournmeot 
would  be  persisted  in. 

Lord  Jolm  Russell  was  anxious  that 
that  bill  should  pass,  as  the  other measarei 
that  he  had  introduced  ;  he  thought, 
therefore,  that  it  was  not  juslitiabic  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Lord  to  insinuate  that 
he  was  actuated  by  sinister  motives  with 
respect  to  the  Ull,  and  although  he  often 
hod  similar  charges  thrown  out  against 
him,  il  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he 
could  be  indifferent  to  such  accusations. 
He  had  also  been  constantly  charged  with 
not  proceeding  with  the  business  of  the 
country  ;  but  was  it  surprising  that  delay 
aro.ie  when  such  impediments  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  public  measures. 

Lord  Ashley  would  remind  the  noble 
Lord,  that  the  bill  had  been  introduceti 
on  the  14th  of  February,  and  il  was  the 
ist  of  July  before  they  wenl  iuto  Com- 
mittee on  the  bill. 

The  Committee  divided.  Ayes  34  ;  Noe« 
49  :  Majority,  15. 

List  of  the  AtEH. 
Acland,  T.  D.  Bentinck,  Lord  C. 
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Broadlej,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L, 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
•Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Douglas,  Sir-0.  £« 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
•Fielden,  J. 
Fresh6eld,  J,  W. 


Morris,  D. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Praed,  W.  T, 
Pringle,  A. 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Shaw,  rt.  bon.  F. 


Graham,  rt.  hon.Sir  J.  Sibthorp,  Colonel 

Xjrimsditch,  T.  Stanley,  Lord 

'Henniker,  Lord  Waddington,  H.  S. 

Hodgson,  R.  Wakley,  T. 

Hope,  bon.  C.  Wilbraham,  bon.  B. 
Hope,  G.  W. 

Ingestrie,  Lord  Visct.  tellebi. 

Lowther,J.  H.  AsMey,  Lord 

Mahon^  Lord  Visct.  Darby,  G. 

Liit  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainswortb,  P. 
Baines,  E. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
-Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blake,  VV.  J. 
Brockleburst,  J. 
Bosfeild,  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
XThalmers,  P. 
t:hilder8,  J,  W. 
•Duncombe,  T. 
-Basthope,  J. 
Fenton,  J. 


Parker,  J. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Philips,  M. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutherfurd,  rt.  ho.  A. 
Sand  ford,  £.  A. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Stanley,  bon.  £.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  U.  C. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stock,  Dr. 


■Ferguson,  Sir  R,  A.  Style,  Sir  C. 

Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  IL  lliomson,  rt.hn.  C  P. 

Grey,  rt.  bon.  Sir  G.  Thomely,  T. 

Grote,G.  Turner,  W. 

tiawes,  B.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Heathcoat,  J.  ^^  alker,  R. 

Hobbouse,  rt.  hn.SirJ.  Warburton,  H. 

Jlobhottse,  T.  B.  Wilbraham,  G. 

Langdale,  bon.  C  Williams,  W.  A. 
Macleod,  R.  telle&s. 

'Morpeth,  Lord  Visot.  Maule,  F. 

OXonnell,  M.  J.  Solicitor-General,  Mr^ 

Tbe  House  rei umed.    ConmUtee  to  sit 
4tgaio. 

Ecclesiastical  Appointments  Sus- 
pension.] Lord  John  Russell  mo?ed  for 
-leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  furtber 
EUspeDMOfl  of  ecclesiastical  appointments. 
■It  was  not,  as  he  had  stated  the  other 
evening,  his  intention  to  proceed  further 
thisSesftion  with  the  Eoclesiastical  Duties 
and  Revenues  Bill,  and  he  therefore  wished 
to  continue  the  bill  now  in  force  for  the 
suspension  of  •ecclesiastical  appointments 
for  another  year,  with  some  slight  altera- 
tions. He  proposed  to  give  power  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  renew  leases,  tbe  want  of  this 
power  being  now  greatly  complained  of, 
and  be  proposed  also,  that  wnere  there 


should  be  vacancies  in  eccletiaaiical  p 
ferments,  they  should  be  dispoaed  of  cm 
the  same  principle  as  was  intended  by  the 
Revenues  Bill.  Thus,  if  there  were  two 
vacancies  in  the  dignitaries  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury,  and  another  TacancT 
should  occur,  he  proposed  that  the  third 
vacancy  should  be  filled  up. 
Leave  given. 

Bills  of  Exchange  Bill.1  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  saidv  that 
some  amendments  had  been  made  in  the 
other  House  to  this  bill,  which  would 
render  farther  alterations  necetsary ;  and 
as  the  bill,  after  all  these  amendmenlSy 
would  be  but  an  incomplete  measure*  he 
would  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  which 
should  carry  out  the  intentions  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  a  perfect  manner. 
In  the  meantime,  he  would  not  discois  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Lords,  but  when 
the  House  had  both  bills  before  them^ 
they  would  be  able  to  determine  which 
was  best. 

Bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

House  adjourned. 
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HOUSE  OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  July  2, 1839. 

MmoTBB.3  BIUs.  Reid  a  flnt  time :— Caifeody  of  Inftnlig 
Banknipti  (IrdaDd).— Read  a  teeood  ttane  t  fiwur  D»- 
tiet. 

Petitimis  presented.  By  Uie  Earl  of  CauipenloirB,  and 
Yarborough,  flrom  several  places,  for  a  Unllbnn  Pbbbj 
Postage— By  Uie  Marquess  of  But«»  ftom  DmaftradtaMw 
fiv  Chuzdi  Extensiaa  in  Seotland. 

Government  OT  Jamaica — Skcovp 
Measure.]  Tbe  House  in  Committea 
on  the  Government  of  Jamaica  Bill. 
On  Clause  1  being  proposed. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  rose  and  said,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  mo?e  that  this 
clause  should  be  expunged.  In  stating 
this  to  their  Lordships^  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  declare  the  ground 
on  which  he  proposed  the  aoiendmant* 
and  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  al- 
though he  would  not  do  it  at  an^  great 
lengthy  to  enter  into  a  view  of  this  most 
important  subject.  He  thought  that  it 
appeared  from  the  bill  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  other  Hooae  of  Parlia^ 
mentj  but  which  was  afterwards  aban- 
doned, from  tbe  speech  of  the  noble  Mai^ 
quess  opposite  last  night,  from  the  apirit 
and  the  tenour  of  that  speech,  and  also 
from  the  observations  which  had  falla^ 
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From  the  noble  Vitcoutii,  that  there  was  a 
diipoiition  on  the  pnrt  of  her  Mnjesty's 
Ooferninent,  if  possible,  to  abolish  the 
Asiembly  of  Jamaica,  and  to  subslitute  a 
new  form  of  GoTemment  in  lieu  of  itint 
which  had  subinted  in  that  island  during 
•  period  of  nearly  200  years.  A  similar 
Ritcmpt  bad  been  made  in  the  arbitrary 
reign  of  Charles  the  2nd,  but  it  was  de- 
leated,  and  now  the  attempt  was  repealed 
by  the  liberal  Government  of  ibis  day, 
•nd  it  had  been  defeated  up  to  the  pre- 
MDt  time;  but  he  could  asanrc  ihe  House, 
tiiat  if  this  bill  in  tis  present  form  were 
Adopted,  that  object  svould  be  accomp- 
Klbed  by  a  >ide  wind  which  Ministers  had 
not  been  able  to  carry  into  effect  by  a  di- 
rect attack  upon  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Jamaica.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  this  House  had  the  power  of 
paoing  laws  for  the  purpose  of  governing 
tbe  ialand  of  Jamaica— he  did  not  for  a 
moment  dispute  that  they  had  that  right 
in  cases  of  emergency  and  extreme  neces* 
•tty;  bat  what  ha  denied  was  this,  that 
they  had  any  right  whatever  to  pass  laws 
for  tbe  mternal  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
Uie  Ulaod  of  Jamaica,  or  of  any  other 
colooiei,  eicept  in  cases  such  as  he  had 
atated,  namely,  cases  of  necessity  and 
extreme  eme^ncj.  Tliis  was  the  doc- 
trine which  had  always  been  held  by  all 
atateamen  who  bad  expressed  any  opinion 
upon  tbe  subject,  and  for  ilie  plainest  of 
■II  possible  reasons,  which  was,  that  tbe 
colonies  were  not  represented  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  Parliament,  there- 
fore, had  no  right  to  pass  laws  for  their 
■■teraal  regulation.  The  Assembly  of  Ja- 
naica  had,  as  it  appeared  to  hinn,  been 
most  nnjustty  treated  in  every  part  of  this 
transaction.  If  their  Lordships  looked  to 
the  preantble  of  the  bill,  they  would  see 
stated  in  it  tiie  reason  why  ihey  were 
called  upoo  to  enact  this  measure,  but 
that  reason  was  not  accurately  and  fully 
stated.  It  was  stated  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  that  the  House  of  Assembly 
Jamaict  had  refined  to  exercise  its  leg 
latite  ftmclionfl,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  votes  of  supply.  That  was  the 
proposition  stated  without  any  qualiAca- 
tion;  it  was  unlitnited  in  point  of  time, 
and  he  contended  was  devoid  of  founda- 
tion. That  was  not  the  effect  of  the  re- 
■olnliBn  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  but 
IhM  molutiDD  was  of  a  very  different 
Eharaetcsi'  It  slated,  in  fact,  that  the 
Hmis  of  AMenbly  would  not  exercise  its 
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legislative  functions,  encept  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  supplief:,  utilil  left  10  the 
free  exercise  of  their  rights  as  British  sub- 
jecta.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that 
they  had  some  cause  of  complaint,  and 
that  they  called  for  its  redress,  and  if  they  - 
had  been  assured  in  conciliatory  language  M 
that  what  had  been  done  up  to  thai  time  I 
was  not  meant  to  be  a  precedent  for  fu- 
ture act!,  what  had  taken  place  would 
not  have  occurred,  and  they  would  not 
have  refused  to  exercise  their  functions. 
He  was  not  there  lo  snppori  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  o(  Assembly.  He 
thought  them  reprehensible,  but  he  could 
not  help  recollecting  that  on  former  occa. 
sions,  when  their  rights  had  been  infringed, 
the  same  course  had  been  adopted  by 
their  predecessors,  and  that  that  course 
had  led  to  the  remedy  of  the  grievances 
of  which  they  complained.  There  was 
another  circumstance  to  which  he  would 
refer,  arising  out  of  what  fell  from  the 
noble  Marquess  yesterday.  He  meant 
the  allusion  which  he  had  made  to  the 
protest  passed  by  the  Legislature.  Ho 
begged  lo  declare  his  opinion,  that  con- 
sidering Ihe  circumstances  under  which 
that  protest  was  framed,  it  should  not 
have  been  insisted  upon,  and  descanted 
upon,  so  much  at  large  by  the  noble  Mar> 
quess.  No  person  could  condemn  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  taken  by  the 
Assembly,  or  the  insulting  language  used 
in  it,  more  strongly  than  he ;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  it  was  fair  to  appeal  lo  it 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  feelings  of 
their  Lordships  against  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  reference  to  circumstances 
totally  unconnected  with  the  matter  to 
which  it  had  reference.  He  begged  to  be 
allowed  in  the  first  place  to  remind  the 
House  of  the  effect  of  that  protest  which 
was  adopted  at  the  close  of  a  Sessiort 
when  the  greater  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  were  gone  to  their  homes,  and, 
in  fact,  when  about  twelve  only  of  thera  re- 
mained in  Kingston,  It  was  iheiract, drawn 
up  by  them,  and,  as  he  was  given  lo  under- 
stand, disnppioved  and  condemned  by 
the  general  body  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
He  knew  that  this  was  communicated  at 
Ihe  Colonial-office  immediately  after  the 
document  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  noble 
Marquess  was  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
and  he  thought  that  it  was  both  unjust 
and  unjnsti6able  lo  refer  to  it  at  such 
great    leaglh.      Another     circumstance. 
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which  was  exceedingly  material,  was,  that 
the  protest  was  passed  and  adopted  long 
before  the  measure  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  resolution  had  been  adopted.  It  was 
passed  long  before  the  Prisons  Bill  was 
enacted,  and  of  course  long  before  it  bad 
arrived  in  Jamaica ;  and  it  was  in  respect  of 
that  bill,  and  of  the  consequencea  resulting 
from  it, that  these  resolutions  were  to  be  re- 
ferred, as  well  as  the  bill  now  before  their 
Lordships'  House.  The  protest,  there- 
fore, had  no  connection  at  all  with  this 
transaction.  Then,  with  respect  to  the 
Prisons  Bill,  he  must  say,  that  another 
attempt  had  been  made  which  he  con<« 
sidered  calculated  to  excite  prejudice,  un- 
founded prejudice — he  meant  the  attempt 
to  connect  it  with  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  It  had  no  connexion  wbat<« 
ever  with  that  measure.  It  was  in  sub- 
stance a  transcript  of  the  bill  which  was 
originally  adopted  in  this  country  in  the 
year  1835,  he  meant  that  bill  whieh  was 
carried  for  the  ordinary  regulation  of  pri- 
sons in  this  country,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  a  state  of  slavery,  and  adapted  only 
to  a  state  of  freedom.  When  talking  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  begged  to 
remind  the  House,  that  the  Prisons  Bill 
contained  three  clauses ;  one  of  them  gave 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  the  power  to 
lay  down  and  adopt  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  gaols ;  the  second  gave  the  Go- 
vernor the  power  to  appoint  inspectors; 
and  the  third  gave  a  power  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  either  to  visit  or  appoint 
other  persons  to  visit,  on  special  occasions, 
the  gaols  of  the  colony.  These  were  the 
three  substantial  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Under  the  first  clause,  by  which  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council  had  the  power  to  adopt 
regulations,  orders,  and  rules,  for  the 
management  of  gaols,  it  was  remarkable, 
that  the  Governor  and  Council  had  adopted 
precisely  those  rules  and  regulations  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  colonial  bill  of  1834, 
the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  them 
differing  only  in  the  very  slightest  cir- 
cumstances from  the  rules  which  were  in 
force  in  the  colonies  at  the  time  at  which 
the  bill  was  passed.  As  to  the  power  of 
appointing  inspectors,  the  Governor  had 
the  power  of  appointing  them  under  the 
former  bill.  If  the  Governor  had  thought 
proper  to  exercise  that  power,  it  was 
Tested  in  him  by  the  bill  of  1834— that  he 
distinctly  asserted.  Who  were  the  in- 
apectort  that  had  been  appointed  ?  Th^ 
iferc   the   stipendiary  magistrates.    The 


stipendiary  magistrates  were  local  nagb* 
trates,  and  therefore  they  came  distinctly 
within  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  1834. 
Again,  under  the  bill  of  1834  the  Governor 
had  the  same  power  that  be  had  nnder  the 
English  bill,  to  visit  the  gaols,  or  to  order 
any  other  person  at  bia  discretion  to  do 
so  when  he  thought  proper.  All  the  pow- 
ers given  under  the  English  bill  were  tab- 
stantially  in  the  possession  of  the  Governor 
in  Council  under  the  bSl  of  1834t  if  the 
Governor  ihonght  proper  to  exercise  them. 
Then  their  Lordships  were  charged  witb 
having  been  the  actors  in  the  passing  of 
the  West-India  Prisons  Bill.  He  adnitled 
that  charge  to  be  well-founded.  He  wa* 
in  the  House  when  the  bill  was  introduced, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  discession,  and 
did  not  oppose  it  because  be  was  not  ap- 
prised of  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
it  originated.  He  was  not  then  acquainted 
with  the  facts  which  appeared  from  the 
papers  now  on  their  Lordships'  table— her 
was  not  then  in  possession  of  the  facie 
which  he  had  since  derived  from  other 
sources.  Had  he  been  acquainted  witb 
them  he  should  not  have  been  silent,  and 
he  shonld  have  given  that  measure  his 
warm,  zealous,  and  determined  opposition*. 
They  were  told,  that  there  was  an  indispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  to  le« 
gislate  on  the  subject  of  prisons,  and  the 
noble  Marquess  had  expressed  great 
astonishment,  that  the  learned  counsel 
who  had  been  heard  at  the  bar  should 
have  controverted  that  proposition.  He 
had  looked  at  the  papers  that  bad  been 
laid  before  their  Lordships  on  this  subject, 
and  he  must  say,  that  not  the  slightest  im* 
putation  rested  on  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  that  respect.  They  had  done  all  they 
could  be  expected  to  do.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  go  into  the  detail  made  by 
counsel  at  the  bar,  or  to  go  through  the 
whole  course  of  documents  and  observa- 
tions made  by  him,  but  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  two  or 
three  facts,  which  would  satisfy  them, 
that  what  the  learned  counsel  had  argued 
was  correct.  In  1834,  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  was  called  to  the 
subject  of  prisons,  and  an  addrees  was 
presented  to  Lord  Sligo,  who  was  then  the 
Governor,  telling  him,  that  they  would 
direct  their  attention  to  it  immediately. 
They  fnlfilled  their  pledge-* they  np« 
pointed  a  committee—  that  committee 
prepared  a  bill — the  bill  was  introduced 
and  passed  that  Session,  and  it  was  pio^ 


noi 


iivvt  »} 


um 


AOUltcedan  more  occairong  than  one  byi  AiseniUy,  IiuL  it  was  Uic  fault  of  Lord 
Lotd  Sligo  to  be  a  moat  bencticiel  meaaure.  Sligo  himself.  It  slioived  that  GoTeri>or*> 
That  was  the  6rst  siep.  What  follo^ved  ?  coulJ  conimit  erron  as  well  as  Houses  of 
Iiord  Sligo  some  time  afterwards  informed    Assembly,  for  Lord  Sligo  had  liimnelf,  or 


of  Assembly,  that  in 
the  parishes  of  the  island  ilie  bill 
not  be  carried  iolo  effect.    The  Ho 
Assembly  again  appointed  a 
and  found  that  representation 


.   the 


ttnpracticable  to  carry  oi 
wss  the  want  of  pecuniary  mean 
«Med  42fiOOt.  in  aid  of  the  pai 
■^cnents  for  that  purpose.  That  was  not 
all.  In  the  same  Session  a  bill  was  passeil 
relating  to  a  similar  object,  and  everything 
that  could  be  eftected  was  eflected  in 
1834,  to  render  (he  system  eH'eciual.  Was 
it  any  reproach  to  the  House  of  Assembly, 
that  in  that  iirat  eflbrt  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  good  system  of  prisons,  the 
■yslem  adopted  was  open  to  some  objec- 
Ifons?  Their  Lordships  had  themselves 
been  employed  on  thia  subject  during: 
thirty  years,  and  iheir  labonrs  were  not  yet 
completed.  The  House  of  Assembly  en- 
tered honestly  into  ihe  consideration  of 
the  snbject.  They  passed  a  bill  which 
was  considered  by  every  one  in  Jamaica 
as  a  most  beneficial  measure,  and  the 
moment  that  any  point  of  difficulty  was 
wggested  to  ihem,  ihey  directed  their  at- 
lentlon  to  the  subject,  and  passed  those 
■absldiary  acts  which  were  necetiary  for 
removing  the  obstacles  which  existed. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1834.  Now 
what  look  place  in  1835^  Lord  Sligo 
represented,  that  there  were  some  defects 
in  the  system.  What  did  the  House  of 
Assembly  do?  They  appointed  a  cnm- 
roitlce  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  statements  made  by  the 
Governor,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
They  recommended  that  a  bill  should 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing these  defects.  While  they  were  ao 
amployed,  a  message  came  from  the  Go- 
vernor, laying  before  them  the  bill  paised 
by  their  Lordships  in  1835,  together  with 
three  reports  of  ditFerent  committees  upon 
the  subject  of  prisons.  The  comniiitee 
directed  their  attention  to  these  reports 
and  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  and  be- 
fore they  could  read  the  reports,  in  the 
course  of  eight  days  from  that  time  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  prorogued.  Was 
it  the  fault  of  the  House  of  Assembly  that 

lurea  were  thus  interfered  with? 

t  not  the  fauU  of  lh«;  House  of 


distinct  occasions,  been  guilty  of  ■ 
fjagrant  violation  of  the  privileges  of  iha, 
House  of  Assembly,  and  it  was  on  thah 
account  that  he  prorogued  the  HouMi. 
true;  I  The  Governor  was  afterwards  compelled' 
idered  it  to  make  a  proper  concession  to  the  Hoase> 
of  Assembly,  thereby  proving,  in  the  most' 
distinct  miinner,  that  he  was  wrong.  This 
was  in  February,  1836;  and  what  he  had 
slated  shoived  that  in  1834  an  elTective' 
and  useful  measure  was  passed  by  the. 
House  of  Assembly  in  reference  to  prisons. 
In  1836  the  House  of  Assembly  again  di- 
rected its  attention  to  the  suhject,  and  itv 
1 336,  when  they  were  considering  what 
course  should  be  further  pursued,  an  entl 


was  suddenly  put  I 
what   look    place 

Smith,  the  Cover 

reeled  the  attentio 

sembly  to  the  subji 

did  then  what  they  had  di 

occasions  before,  ibey  appointed 

mittee  to  investigate  the  aubject. 


labours.     Then 


1 837  ? 

Sir   Lionel 

T  of  the 

colony,  di- 

of  the  n 

use  of  As- 

t  of  prison 

s,  and  they 

had   r 


And  V 


lade  to  them  by  ths' 


i  the 


!  of 


he  had  ordered 
sent  to  him 
and  that  whi 


luld  h 


e  th< 


He  told  them  that 

to  be  prepared  and 

from  the  diflerent  parishes, 

they  were  completed   he 

I  condensed  and  laid  be- 

They  were  never  laid  be- 


Ihe  Ho. 
fore  the  He 
redeemed  his  pledge.  He  called  on  tha 
noble  Marquess,  therefore,  who  must  be 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
which  he  had  staled,  to  look  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  committee  were  sitting,  and 
were  proceeding  with  Iheir  duties,  when 
they  were  interrupied  by  the  message  of 
the  Governor,  who  promised  that  returna 
should  be  given  to  them,  which  were  never 
produced,  and  he  asked  them  whether  it 
could  be  said  that  thev  had  neglected 
their  duties?  But  was  that  all  ?  A  por- 
tion of  ilie  despatch  from  Lord  Glenelg  In 
the  Governor  was  laid  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  what  did  tliat  state?  It  said  tliat 
the  Prisons  B.ll  would  expire  in  \S-U), 
and  (hat  before  that  Lime  should  arrive,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  House  of  As- 
sembly to  direct  their  most  serious  and 
earnest  attention  to  this  most  interesting 
and  important  subject,  with  a  view  lo  pr»>. 
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dnce  ao  improvement  in  tbe  system.    Did 
not  this,   then»  suggest  that  this  was  a 
subject  which  required   much  care  and 
great  attention,  and  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  new  measure  be- 
fore the  year  1840  P    This  was  in  1837, 
and  what  was  there  to  lead  the  House  of 
Assembly  to  conclude  that  the  Colonial 
Office  expected  it  should  be  done  imme* 
diately?    The  committee,  however,  con- 
tinued  its  inquiries,   and  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  Captain  Pringle  arrived, 
at  a  commissioner  from  the  Government, 
to  inquire   into  the   state  of  prisons  in 
Jamaica,  and  to  report  upon  the  subject 
-^with  what  view,  and  with  what  purpose  ? 
To  report,  most  obviously,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  a  foundation  for  some  future  im- 
provement in  the  system  of  prison  disci- 
pline.    It  was  quite  clear,  then,  that  tbe 
House  of  Assembly  could   not  legislate 
without  receiving  a  copy  of  the  report. 
Captain  Pringle,  however,  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  colony  without  presenting  any 
report  to  that  body ;  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try, he  presented  his  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  no  copy  of  it  was  ever  sent  to 
the  House  of  Assembly.    Could  they  then 
be  blamed  for  not  passing  a  bill,  the  in- 
quiry still  going  on,  and  they  having  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  made 
acquainted  with  its  result.     But  the  facts 
were  still  more  strong  than  that.    Captain 
Pringle  found  fault  with  the  construction 
of  three  prisons ;  the  House  of  Assembly 
were  prepared  to  alter  them.     "  No,"  said 
Captain   Pringle,   "  don't    do  that,   but 
wait  till  the  Government  plan  for  new 
prisons  arrives  here,  otherwise  you  may  be 
throwing  away  your  money."    Was  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  blame,  therefore,  in 
waiting  for  the  material  the  Government 
had  promised  to  furnish  them  with  for  the 
purpose  of  legislating  ?     Now,  these  were 
the  real  facts,  but  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
furnish  them  with  the  information  which 
they  required,  the  committee  still  con- 
tinued to  sit,  and  the  gentleman  who  was 
chairman  of  that  committee  prepared  his 
bill,  and  was  waiting  for  the  information 
promised  by  the  Government,  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  island,  and  with- 
out any  previous  notice,  the  West-India 
Prisons  Bill,  which  had  been  passed  b? 
their  Lordships,    arrived   in  the    island. 
That  bill  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
internal  regulation;  and  this  House  had 
■oooffding  to  tbe  Constitntion,  to 


pass  it.    It  was  a  direct  infringement  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  AasemUy. 
This  he  asserted  most  boldly  and  most 
broadly,  and  was  there  any  one  who  could 
oppose  such  a  declaration  ?   He  asked  thm 
House,  then,  whether  it  were  aurpriaed 
that  the  House  of  Assembly  aboold  havo 
resisted  ?  They  knew  what  was  the  temper 
of  the  best  constituted  popular  assembly 
when  an  indignity  was  offered  to  it,  and 
were  they  surprised  that  the  Honae  of 
Assembly  should  have  come  to  thean  le-^ 
solutions,   more   particularly  when  they 
recollected  that  in  two  instances  they  had 
passed  similar  resolutions  for  the  parpoee 
of  obtaining  redress  of  their  grievances^ 
which  had  been  granted  to  tbem?     He 
repeated,  that  he  was  not  there  todefcad 
the  resolutions   or  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  but  he  only  itated 
these  circumstances  in  explanation  of  their 
proceedings.    This,  however,  was  not  all; 
the  House  had  not  only  invaded  the  prifi- 
leges  of  a  popular  Assembly,  bat  had  in* 
suited  that  Assembly  at  the  same  tima 
What  was  the  nature  of  that  insult  7   Tba 
bill  arrived  in  Jamaica  in  the  month  ef 
September.    It  was  said  to  be  neceasarj 
and  urgent.     It  was  not  proclaimed  until 
the  end  of  the  month  of  November,  nearly 
three  months  afterwards.  What  took  placo 
in  the  mean  time  ?     It  might  have  beao 
expected  that  there  would  have  been  a 
line  of  conduct  conciliatory  in  its  natura 
adopted  on  the  part  of  the  GrovernmenC : 
but  no  such  thing  took  place,  for  not  tba 
slightest  communication  waa  made  upon 
the  subject  to  the  House  of  Assembly, 
There  was  no  conciliation— mo  apology. 
What  had  been  done  by  the  Governor  uf 
another  colony  under  circumstances  eiaetly 
similar?     He  alluded  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  who  waa  placed 
in  a  situation  precisely  like  that  of  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica.     Did   he  contaol 
himself  with  proclaiming  the  bill.     Far 
from  it.     Lord  Glenelg  sent  it  out,  with  a 
most  conciliatory  dispatch  to  the  Governor, 
with  instructions  that  it  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  was 
so  communicated  to  them,  and  it  was 
companied  by  a  most  conciliatory 
from  the  Governor.     But  it  waa  to  ba 
remarked,  that  this  took  place  a  constder- 
able  time  before  the  law  was  proclaimed 
in  Jamaica,—* it  was  known  in  Janmica 
what  had  taken  place  in  Barbadoes,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  colony  ware 
preparing  for  conciliatory  measures  beinf  . 
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Bagge,  W. 
BentiDck,  Lord  G. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Broadiey,  H. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Burrelly  Sir  C. 
Omte,  W.  L.  W. 
<€Ieifc,  Sir  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  B. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Famham,  £.  B. 
.Fielden,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Frcshfield,  J.  W. 
Gore,  O.  W. 
Gralmm,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Orimsditch,  T. 
Hardinge,  rt.hn.Sir  U. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hen.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
HoustouDy  G. 
Hurt,  F. 

Ingestrie,  Lord  Visct. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Mahon,  Lord  Visct. 


Morris,  D. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pariier,  R.  T. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pease,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,  rt.  lion.  Sir  W. 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Rushout,  G. 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Shirley,  E  J. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Teignmottth,  Lord 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Turner,  W. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Waddington,  U.  S. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Williams,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Colquhoun,  J.  L. 
Darby,  G. 


Mr.  Redington  proposed  that  a  proviso 
be  inserted  in  the  clause,  declaring  that  in 
such  case  where  the  inspector  declared  a 
schoolmaster  to  be  incompetent  that  he 
should  give  a  copy  in  writing  of  his  rea- 
sons for  his  belief  in  such  incompetency 
on  the  part  of  such  master  or  mistress. 

Mr.  Baincs  thought  that  tbis  would  be 
giving  a  dangerous  power  to  the  inspector, 
as,  by  giving  such  reasons  in  writing,  he 
might  be  brought. within  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  libel,  in  a  similar  manner  that 
the  printer  of  that  House  had  been. 

Lord  Stanley  admitted  the  force  of  the 
objection  of  the  hon.  Member,  but  it  ap- 
plied equally  to  the  former  part  of  the 
clause,  by  which  the  inspector  had  to 
make  a  declaration  of  the  incompetency 
of  the  schoolmaster,  &c. 

The  Attorney 'General  did  not  think 
that  even  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
would  allow  such  a  view  to  be  taken  of 
the  subject,  although  he  confessed,  aAer 
what  had  taken  place,  that  he  felt  great 
diffidence  in  giving  an  opinion. 

Sir  /.  Graham  conceived  that  this  would 
eridently  be  considered  a  privileged  com- 
munication, directed  to  be  made  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  therefore  was  not  open 
to  such  an  objection. 

The  proviso  adopted,  and  the  clause 
•greed  to. 

On  the  oest  claate  being  put, 

Mr.  Darhff  moved  that  the  Ghairman 

fepOlt  pffOgTCM* 


Lord  John  Russell  trusted,  that  the 
Committee  would  proceed  with  the  remain- 
ing clauses  respecting  education.  He 
certainly  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
resist  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Lord  Stanley  could  not  understand 
why  his  noble  Friend  could  not  as  welt 
consent  to  the  Chairman's  reporting  pro- 
gress now  as  after  these  clauses.  The  next 
clause  would  take  some  time  to  discuss, 
as  several  hon.  Members  had  amendments 
to  propose  in  it,  and  he  believed  the  sense 
of  the  Committee  would  be  taken  on  it 
They  had  now  been  sitting  in  the  Com- 
mittee from  half-past  five  o'clock  to  nearly 
one,  and  several  Members  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  procnring  refreshment. 

Lord  John  Russell  did  not  conceive 
that  there  would  be  any  lengthened  dis- 
cussion on  these  clauses  after  the  time  the 
last  clause  had  engaged  their  attention. 
If  they  then  adjourned,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  education  would  be  re-opened  the 
next  time  they  went  into  Committee. 

Lord  Ashley  could  not  understand  why 
the  noble  Lord  was  so  adverse  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  provisions  of  that  bill.  The 
noble  Lord  seemed  to  be  very  peppery  on 
the  subject  of  this  bill.  He  should  have 
some  consideration  for  those  sitting  on  the 
benches  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side,  as 
they  had  had  no  opportunity  of  getting 
any  refreshment  for  several  hours.  He 
trusted  that  the  nation  for  adjournment 
would  be  persisted  in. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  anxious  that 
that  bill  should  pass,  as  the  other  measures 
that  he  had  introduced ;  he  thought, 
therefore,  that  it  was  not  justiHable  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Lord  to  insinuate  that 
he  was  actuated  by  sinister  motives  with 
respect  to  the  bill,  and  although  he  often 
haa  similar  charges  thrown  out  against 
him,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he 
could  be  indifferent  to  such  accusations. 
He  had  also  been  constantly  charged  with 
not  proceeding  with  the  business  of  the 
country ;  but  was  it  surprising  that  delay 
arose  when  such  impediments  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  public  measures/ 

Lord  Ashley  would  remind  the  noble 
Lord,  that  the  bill  had  been  introduced 
on  the  14th  of  February,  and  it  was  the 
1st  of  July  before  they  went  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  bill. 

The  Committee  divided.  Ayes  34  ;  Noes 
49 :  Majority,  15. 

List  of  the  Avrs. 

Acland,  T.  D.  Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
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Assembly,  the  Council^  and  the  Governor 
should  not  agree  in  passing  laws  directed 
to  the  same  objects  as  the  Orders  in 
Council  before  the  Ist  of  November? 
Why,  that  the  Governor  and  Council 
would  have  the  right  of  imposing  laws  on 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  Suppose  the 
House  of  Assembly  should  be  disposed  to 
pass  the -best  laws.  Having  all  the  local 
information,  and  till  the  knowledge  that 
was  necessary,  let  them  suppose  that  the 
Assembly  should  be  acting  bond  Jide-^ 
{Suppose  they  should  prepare  a  law  founded 
upon  long  consideration,  and  framed  to 
the  best  of  their  judgments— it  would  be 
sent  to  the  Grovernor;  and,  if  the  Go- 
vernor did  not  choose  to  give  to  it  his 
assent,  what  would  happen  ?  The  Go- 
vernor and  Council  would  have  power 
immediately  to  impose  laws  on  the  island. 
If  the  Council  should  object  to  the  law, 
they  and  the  Governor  would  have  the 
tame  power.  Now,  attending  a  little 
to  things  as  they  passed  in  that  House 
and  in  the  Colonial-office,  he  did  not  feel 
any  great  assurance  that  the  Governor 
acting  upon  orders  from  the  authorities  at 
home,  would  assent  to  any  law  making 
any  difference  in  its  enactments  from  the 
Orders  in  Council.  Indeed,  he  was  per- 
suaded, unless  he  shut  his  eyes  to  what 
was  going  on,  and  unless  he  closed  his 
ears  to  what  was  generally  stated,  that 
such  would  be  the  instructions  which  the 
Governor  would  receive.  Therefore,  un- 
less the  laws  passed  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  should  correspond  with  the 
Orders  in  Council,  the  Governor,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Council,  would  substitute  in 
lieu  of  those  laws  the  Orders  in  Council. 
Had  he  then  made  out  his  position,  that 
by  this  bill  they  were  enabling  two 
branches  of  the  Lt^slature  of  Jamaica  to 
pass  laws  ?  Were  they  not,  by  so  doing, 
placing  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  were 
they  not  violating  one  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  by  transferring  the 
power  of  the  whole  of  the  Legislature  to  a 
part  only  of  the  legislative  body?  But 
was  that  all?  If  once  the  Orders  in 
Conncil  were  passed  into  laws,  there  was 
no  power  to  alter  or  amend  them.  If  the 
bill  were  read  carelessly,  it  might  appear 
that  the  House  of  Assembly  would  have 
power  to  pass  or  to  alter  soch  laws  as  they 
might  think  necessary,  but  he  had  shown 
that  instead  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
hafhig  atiy  power  to  make  such  laws  at 
Aiey  thtmght  necessaryi*  -the  power  ww 


vested  exclusively  in  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature;  and  with  respect  to 
any  alteration,  modification,  or  repeal  of 
these  laws,  it  was  clear  that  it  coald  not 
be  done  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  which 
was  only  one  branch,  but  that  the  conaeol 
of  the  Governor  was  required.  In  factr' 
an  arbitrary  and  exclusive  power  waa 
given  by  the  bill,  which,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances was  he  disposed  to  grant,  aad 
more  particularly  was  he  disposed  lo  grant 
it  when  he  considered  that  the  co»d«ct  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  bad  been  m  hei 
bad  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  kia  ob* 
servations  on  the  bill.  He  woold  not 
enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  proposed 
laws  themselves;  it  was  no  part  of  his 
intention  todiicussthe  laws  com prebended' 
in  the  Orders  in  Council  ;  be  had  not  tlie 
local  knowledge  which  would  enable  bioi' 
to  do  so  with  advantage ;  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  his  present  object  that  ho 
should  do  so.  But,  if  one  thing  struck 
him  in  reference  to  these  laws,  it  was  with 
reference  to  the  law  of  contracts.  He 
found  that  no  civil  contract  would  be  valid 
unless  it  was  entered  into  in  writing,  and 
subscribed  by  the  parties,  but  it  must  be 
entered  into  within  the  island  of  Jamaica* 
He  found  also  that  no  contract  of  any 
description  was  to  be  in  force  for  more 
than  twelve  months.  Now,  be  wan  in«- 
formed  by  persons  connected  with  West- 
Indian  affairs  that  it  was  the  habit,  and 
that  it  was  necessary,  that  contracts 
should  be  entered  into  in  this  country 
with  artificers  and  workmen  to  go  out  to 
Jamaica,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  no 
such  persons  would  go  out  unless  a  con- 
tract with  the  masters  was  previooslj 
signed,  nor  unless  it  could  be  maintained 
for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  months.* 
He  alluded  to  the  case  of  coopers,  and 
other  artisans  of  that  description  asaally 
sent  over  from  this  country.  He  conld 
show  many  more  of  the  evils  of  these 
orders,  but  he  passed  them  over  as  not 
being  necessary  for  his  view  of  the  case. 
There  was,  however,  another  clause  in  the 
bill  to  which  he  would  revert  for  a 
moment,  and  he  wonld  put  it  to  tbe  noUe' 
Lords  opposite,  whether  they  would  not- 
see  the  propriety  of  their  own  freewill  o^ 
abandoning  part  of  the  clause.  Seven  of 
the  bills  therein  mentioned  were  money 
bills,  and  he  was  told  by  thoae  acquainted 
with  the  colony,  that  it  was  not  necessary^ 
to  renew  these  tills.  There  were  fiind» 
amply  sufficient  forthe-Gondnct  of*th# 
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from  the  noble  Viscountt  that  there  was  a 
diipositkm  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's 
Oofernment*  if  possible,  to  abolish  the 
Aaaembly  of  Jamaica,  and  to  substitute  a 
new  form  of  Gorernment  in  lieu  of  that 
which  had  subsisted  in  that  island  during 
a  period  of  nearly  200  years.     A  similar 
attempt  had  been  made  in  the  arbitrary 
reign  of  Charles  the  2nd,  but  it  was  de- 
feated, and  now  the  attempt  was  repeated 
by  the  liberal  Government  of  this   day^ 
and  it  had  been  defeated  up  to  the  pre- 
aent  time ;  but  he  could  assure  the  House, 
that  if  this  bill  in  its  present  form  were 
adopted,  that  object  would  be  accomp- 
Kahed  by  a  side  wind  which  Ministers  had 
not  been  able  to  carry  into  effect  by  a  di- 
rect attack  upon  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Jamaica.     He  did  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  this  House  had  the  power  of 
passing  laws  for  the  purpose  of  governing 
the  island  of  Jamaica — he  did  not  for  a 
moment  dispute  that  they  had  that  right 
m  cases  of  emergency  and  extreme  neces- 
sity ;  but  what  he  denied  was  this,  that 
they  had  any  right  whatever  to  pass  laws 
for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  aflfairs  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  or  of  any  other 
colonies,  except  in  cases  such  as  he  had 
stated,  namely,  cases  of  necessity  and 
extreme  emergency.     This  was  the  doc- 
trine which  had  always  been  held  by  all 
statesmen  who  had  expressed  any  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  and  for  the  plainest  of 
all  possible  reasons,  which  was,  that  the 
colonies  were  not  represented  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  Parliament,  there- 
fore, had  no  right  to  pass  laws  for  their 
internal  regulation.  The  Assembly  of  Ja- 
maica had,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  been 
roost  nniustly  treated  in  every  part  of  this 
transaction.     If  their  Lordships  looked  to 
the  preamble  of  the  bill,  they  would  see 
atated   in   it  the  reason  why  they  were 
called  upon  to  enact  this  measure,  but 
that  reason  was  not  accurately  and  fully 
stated.     It  was  stated  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  that  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Jamaica  had  refused  to  exercise  its  legis- 
lative functions,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  votes  of  supply.    That  was  the 
proposition  stated  without  any  qualifica- 
tion ;  it  was  unlimited  in  point  of  time, 
and  he  contended  was  devoid  of  founda- 
tion.   That  was  not  the  effect  of  the  re- 
•dlntion  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  but 
that  reaolution  was  of  a  very  different 
character.    It  stated,   in  fact,  that  the 
Hoasa  of  Aaaembly  would  not  exercise  ita 


legislative  functions,  except  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  passing  suppliers  until  left  to  the 
free  exercise  of  their  rights  as  British  sub« 
jects.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that 
they  had  some  cause  of  complaint,  and 
that  they  called  for  its  redress,  and  if  they 
had  been  assured  in  conciliatory  language 
that  what  had  been  done  up  to  that  time 
was  not  meant  to  be  a  precedent  for  fu- 
ture acts,  what  had  taken  place  would 
not  have  occurred,  and  they  would  not 
have  refused  to  exercise  their  functions. 
He  was  not  there  to  support  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  Assembly.  He 
thought  them  reprehensible,  but  he  could 
not  help  recollecting  that  on  former  occa- 
sions, when  their  rights  bad  been  infringed, 
the  same  course  had  been  adopted  by 
their  predecessors,  and  that  that  course 
had  led  to  the  remedy  of  the  grievances 
of  which  they  complained.  There  was 
another  circumstance  to  which  he  would 
refer,  arising  out  of  what  fell  from  the 
noble  Marquess  yesterday.  He  meant 
the  allusion  which  he  had  made  to  the 
protest  passed  by  the  Legislature.  He 
begged  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which 
that  protest  was  framed,  it  should  not 
have  been  insisted  upon,  and  descanted 
upon,  so  much  at  large  by  the  noble  Mar* 
quess.  No  person  could  condemn  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  taken  by  the 
Assembly,  or  the  insulting  language  used 
in  it,  more  strongly  than  he ;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  it  was  fair  to  appeal  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  feelings  of 
their  Lordships  against  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  reference  to  circumstances 
totally  unconnected  with  the  matter  to 
which  it  had  reference.  He  begged  to  be 
allowed  in  the  first  place  to  remind  the 
House  of  the  effect  of  that  protest  which 
was  adopted  at  the  close  of  a  Session 
when  the  greater  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  were  gone  to  their  homes,  and, 
in  fact,  when  about  twelve  only  of  them  re- 
mained in  Kingston.  It  was  their  act,  drawn 
up  by  them,  and,  as  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand, disapproved  and  condemned  by 
the  general  body  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
He  knew  that  this  was  communicated  at 
the  Colonial-ofiBce  immediately  after  the 
document  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  noble 
Marquess  was  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
and  he  thought  that  it  was  both  unjust 
and  unjustifiable  to  refer  to  it  at  such 
great    length.      Another     circumstance. 
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be  acting  judiciously;  instead  of  being 
wrong  themselves  they  would  be  placing 
the  House  of  Assembly  in  the  wrong  if 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  Upon 
these  grounds — upon  this  principle---he 
proposed  the  extinction  of  the  first  clause 
til  toto.  They  were  not  pressed  by  cir- 
cumstances to  pass  this  bill ;  they  should 
not  force  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  by  this 
bill  to  do  that  which  they  would  other- 
wise accomplish.  It  should  be  their  object 
to  give  the  Assembly  time  to  legislate,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  applying  their 
local  knowledge,  and  not  to  pass  a  bill 
which  should  only  be  adopted  in  a  case  of 
emergency.  He  was  sure,  that  they  would 
pursue  the  wise  course,  by  pursuing  a 
temperate  and  a  conciliatory  course;  it 
would  be  the  forbearance  of  the  powerful 
towards  the  comparatively  weak ;  it  was 
the  expedient,  course — It  was  the  dignified 
cooree,  and  he  was  persuaded,  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  ought  to  adopt  it. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  first  clause  be  ex- 
punged. 

Lord  Glenelg  had  not  bad  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  uU  that  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  said  that  the 
Prisons  Bill  was  no  part  of  the  Abolition 
Act.  What  he  had  ventured  to  state  the 
day  before  was,  that  the  Prisons  Bill  was, 
in  facty  identical  with  the  Abolition 
Amendment  Act,  which  had  been  passed 
last  year  with  the  complete  concurrence  of 
that  House.  Perhaps  he  bad  misappre- 
hended the  sort  of  reasoning  of  the  noble 
and  learned  liOrd,  but  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  supposed 
him  to  have  argued  that  the  bill  was 
necessarily  a  connection  of  the  first 
Abolition  Act.  But  his  argument  the 
day  before  was,  that  the  Prisons  Bill  was, 
in  truth  the  same  bill  as  the  Abolition 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  because  the  merits 
of  that  bill  had  been  discussed  in  passing 
that  act,  and  the  same  approbation  which 
bad  supported  the  Abolition  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill  had  also  supported  the  passing 
of  the  Prisons  Act.  But  he  took  the 
liberty  of  saying,  notwithstanding  what 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  said, 
that  itVaa  not  to  be  disputed  that  the 
House  in>^ceding  to  this  Prisons  Bill  and 
Abolition  AiQlL  Amendment  Bill  did  in 
truth  andoubtedly,  and  in  fact,  give  its 
approbation  to  tfaie  Prisons  BilL  But  the 
i^oble  and  learned  Lord  had  statedi  that 


the  Prisons  Bill  was,  in  truth,  nothing  more 
than  a  transcribing  of  the  act  of  183^  of 
this  country.  But  the  obsenration  to 
which  he  was  peculiarly  adverting  wit 
when  the  noble  and  learned  lord  adverted 
to  the  Jamaica  Bill  of  1834;  and  be 
stated,  that  in  that  bill  was  contained  the 
substantial  provbions  embodied  in  the 
Prisons  Bill,  and  the  noble  Lord  areued 
therefore,  that  it  was  a  superfluous  infrac- 
tion of  the  West-India  constitution  to  in- 
troduce that  Prisons  Bill.  What  waa  the 
difierenee  between  these  two  meaauret  t 
The  act  of  1834  in  its  general  prorisions 
and  enactments,  though  open  to  amend- 
ments, waa  not  an  executive  measure.  It 
had  received  the  approbation  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  it  had  expressly  admitted 
that  the  bill  was  entitled  to  approbation. 
But  he  had  stated  yesterday,  and  he 
begged  their  Lordships  to  obserTe  tbia 
distinction,  that  the  great  evil  of  the 
Prisons  Act  of  1834  was  this,  not  that  it 
failed  in  enactments,  not  that  it  failed  io 
principle,  not  that  it  failed  in  provision 
— all  right,  all  perfectly  correct,  in  claaii* 
fication,  in  cleanliness,  separation,  Ten- 
tilation,  religious  instruction,— all  this 
was  as  strongly  provided  for  at  in  any 
Act  cast  in  any  Parliament.  But  he 
had  stated,  and  with  submission  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  he  wonM  re-state 
it,  that  with  all  these  most  just  provisiona 
that  Act  was  a  dead  and  powerleu  measure 
because  it  bad  no  principle  of  execution, 
because  it  had  no  adequate  executive 
principle.  The  noble  Lord  told  them  thai 
that  Act  had  precisely  the  provisions  which 
the  Prisons  Bill  had,  namely,  that  it  gave 
the  governor  the  power  of  appointing  in- 
spectors. With  the  greatest  submission  he 
begged  to  deny  that  position  from  first  to 
last.  There  was  not  even  a  loop  hole  for 
giving  that  power  to  the  governor. 

Lord  Lyndhurti  said,  the  noble  Lord  did 
not  understand  what  he  had  said.  What 
he  had  said  was,  that  the  visiting  magis- 
trates were  local  magistrates.  The  ati- 
pendiary  magistrates  were  now  inspectors ; 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  were  now  local 
magistrates,  and  the  moment  they  weie 
appointed  local  magistrates  they  btirame 
visitors  and  inspectors  under  the  hill  of 
1834.  That  was  what  he  had  atated. 
The  noble  Lord  was  not  present  at  the 
time. 

Lord  GUjMlg  believed  he  waa.  But  the 
noUe  Lord  had  then  enomerated  ihrae 
particttlars  in  which  be  aaid  the  Priaony 
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souDced  on  more  occasions  than  one  by 
Lord  SKgo  to  be  a  most  beneficial  measure. 
That  was  the  first  step.  What  followed  ? 
Lord  Sligo  some  time  afterwards  informed 
tiM  Hoose  of  Assembly,  that  in  some  of 
Ibe  parishes  of  the  island  the  bill  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  House  of 
Aiieiiibly  ag^in  appointed  a  committee, 
tod  found  that  representation  to  be  true ; 
wid  that  the  reason  which  rendered  it 
impracticable  to  carry  out  the  measure, 
was  the  want  of  pecuniary  means,  and  they 
fOled  42,000/.  tn  aid  of  the  parochlul  as- 
Assments  for  that  purpose.  That  was  not 
all.  In  the  same  Session  a  bill  was  passed 
idating  to  a  similar  object,  and  everything 
that  could  be  effected  was  effected  in 
1834,  to  render  the  system  effectual.  Was 
k  any- reproach  to  the  House  of  Assembly, 
that  in  that  first  effort  for  the  purpose  of 
eatablishing  a  good  system  of  prisons,  the 
Mtem  adopted  was  open  to  some  objec- 
tNMis?  Their  Lordships  had  themselves 
been  employed  on  this  subject  during 
thirty  years,  and  their  labours  were  not  yet 
completed.  The  House  of  Assembly  en- 
tered honestly  into  the  consideration  of 
the  subject.  They  passed  a  bill  which 
was  considered  by  every  one  in  Jamaica 
as  a  most  beneficial  measure,  and  the 
moment  that  any  point  of  difficulty  was 
suggested  to  them,  they  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  passed  those 
sat)sidiary  acts  which  were  necessary  for 
removing  the  obstacles  which  existed. 
Sach  was  the  state  of  things  in  1 834.  Now 
what  took  place  in  1835?  Lord  Sligo 
represented,  that  there  were  some  defects 
in  the  system.  What  did  the  House  of 
Assembly  do?  They  appointed  a  com- 
mittee immediately  for  the  purpose  of  in*- 
vestigating  the  statements  made  by  the 
Governor,  and  what  was  the  result? 
They  recommended  that  a  bill  should 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing these  defects.  While  they  were  so 
employed,  a  message  came  from  the  Go- 
vernor, laying  before  them  the  bill  passed 
by  their  Lordships  in  1835,  together  with 
three  reports  of  different  committees  upon 
the  subject  of  prisons.  The  committee 
directed  their  attention  to  these  reports 
and  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  and  be- 
fore they  could  read  the  reports,  in  the 
coarse  of  eight  days  from  that  time  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  prorogued.  Was 
it  the  •fault  of  the  House  of  Assembly  that 
Iheir  measures  were  thus  interfered  with  ? 
Ifo,  it  was  not  the  (aolt  of  the  House  of 


Assembly,  but  it  was  the  fault  of  Lord: 
Sligo  himself.  It  showed  that  Governors 
could  commit  errors  as  well  as  Houses  of 
Assembly,  for  Lord  Sligo  had  himself,  on 
three  distinct  occasions,  been  guilty  of  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  it  was  on  that 
account  that  he  prorogued  the  House. 
The  Governor  was  afterwards  compelled 
to  make  a  proper  concession  to  the  Honse- 
of  Assembly,  thereby  proving,  in  the  most 
distinct  manner,  that  he  was  wrong.  This 
was  in  February,  1836;  and  what  he  had 
stated  showed  that  in  1834  an  effective 
and  useful  measure  was  passed  by  the. 
House  of  Assembly  in  reference  to  prisons* 
In  1835  the  House  of  Assembly  again  di- 
rected its  attention  to  the  subject ,  and  in^ 
1836,  when  they  were  considering  what 
course  should  be  further  pursued,  an.  end 
was  suddenly  put  to  their  labours.  Then 
what  took  place  in  1837P  Sir  Lionel 
Smith,  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly to  the  subject  of  prisons,  and  they 
did  then  what  they  had  done  on  various 
occasions  before,  they  appointed  a  com* 
mittee  to  investigate  the  subject.  They 
had  no  sooner  done  so,  however,  than  a 
communication  was  made  to  them  by  the 
Governor.  And  what  was  the  nature  of 
that  communication  ?  He  told  them  that 
he  had  ordered  returns  to  be  prepared  and 
sent  to  him  from  the  different  parishes,, 
and  that  when  they  were  completed  he 
would  have  them  condensed  and  laid  be- 
fore the  House.  They  were  never  laid  be- 
fore the  House.  Sir  Lionel  Smith  never 
redeemed  his  pledge.  He  called  on  the 
noble  Marquess,  therefore,  who  must  be 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
which  he  had  stated,  to  look  to  this  sub. 
ject.  The  committee  were  sitting,  and 
were  proceeding  with  their  duties,  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  message  of 
the  Governor,  who  promised  that  returns 
should  be  given  to  them,  which  were  never 
produced,  and  he  asked  them  whether  it 
could  be  said  that  they  had  neglected 
their  duties  ?  But  was  that  all  ?  A  por- 
tion of  the  despatch  from  Lord  Glenelg  to 
the  Governor  was  laid  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  what  did  that  state?  It  said  that 
the  Prisons  Bill  would  expire  in  1840, 
and  that  before  that  time  should  arrive,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  House  of  As- 
sembly to  direct  their  most  serious  and 
earnest  attention  to  this  most  interesting 
and  important  subject,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
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begged  to  state  further,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  omitted  to  advert  to  two 
very  material  enactments  in  the  Prisons 
Billy  which  were  not  at  all  toached  in  the 
Act  of  1834;  the  one  was,  that  the  Go- 
vernor had  the  power  of  dismissing  the 
officers  and  workmen  on  their  being  guilty 
of  misconduct,  which  was  a  most  material 
enactment;  and  the  other  clause  was,  that 
the  governor  was  to  signify  when  any  pri- 
son was  unfit  for  receiving  prisoners,  and 
that  from  that  moment  that  prison  should 
not  receive  any  more.  That  was  an  ex< 
ceedingly  beneficial  measure.  It  was  not 
an  uncommon  practice  that  the  prison- 
honses  and  workhouses  were  so  ill- built, 
that  the  prisoners  were  obliged  to  be  put 
in  chains  and  attached  to  each  other,  and 
to  be  kept  during  the  night  in  chains  and 
in  stocks  ;  in  short,  in  addition  to  the  sen* 
tence  of  imprisonment,  they  added  the 
sentence  of  torture.  And  how  could  they 
tell  him,  when  an  Act  of  this  description 
remained  on  their  table,  that  the  popula* 
tion,  who  were  crowded  day  and  night 
into  hot-houses,  into  workhouses,  into 
prisons,  into  cells,  and  other  places,  not 
by  the  sentence  of  any  magistrate,  and  not 
punished  at  the  direction  of  any  superior 
authority,  but  at  the  direction  of  the  pri. 
son  keeper,  who  at  his  own  will  and  com- 
mand inflicted  on  any  person  what  degree 
of  confinement  and  pain  he  thought  right 
in  his  discretion  to  do,  would  be  satisfied 
under  such  a  measure?  And  who  were 
the  persons  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
gpaols,  and  what  were  they  in  respect  of 
character  ?  They  had  each  a  gaoler  and 
a  supervisor,  each  of  whom  might  be  of 
respectable  character ;  but  the  person  ge- 
nerally intrusted  with  the  management  of 
these  prisons,  was  a  person  who  was 
termed  a  '*  boatswain,"  who  was  generally 
a  convict  for  life.  It  appeared  from  the 
report  of  Captain  Pringle,  that  sometimes 
the  gaoler,  the  supervisor  and  their  wives, 
were  absent  on  business  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  were 
then  left  in  the  charge  of  the  officer  called 
the  **  boatswain,"  and  who  was  generally 
a  man  of  bad  character.  It  was  notorious 
that  the  sexes  were  not  separated,  except 
at  night;  that  they  were  during  the  whole 
day  together,  and  the  person  who  locked 
the  females  in  their  cells  at  night  and  let 
them  out  in  the  morning,  was  the  ''  boat- 
swain". This  was  the  species  of  religious 
instruction  given  to  them.  Look  to  the 
earnest  and    atrong   appeals  which  had 


been  made  year  after  year  in  auccettion 
by  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  and  by  Sir 
Lionel  Smith.  What  were  those  appeals f 
Were  they  for  a  new  bill  ?  No.  They 
were  distinctly  for  such  specific  BacBmrea 
as  might  suffice  to  remove  a  state  of  things, 
not  of  doubtful  or  questionable  tendency, 
not  of  a  nature  about  which  there  ought  to 
have  been  room  for  any  the  smallest  hesi- 
tation or  delay,  but  a  state  of  thihgs  the 
existence  of  which  was  disgraceful  and 
atrocious,  which  could  not  but  be  deemed 
disgraceful  and  atrocious  by  any  man,  or 
any  set  of  men.  What  were  the  subjects 
of  complaint?  They  were  the  flogp^ing  of 
females ;  they  were  cruelty  to  males ;  they 
were  deaths  by  starvation  of  offisnders  in 
the  prisons  of  the  island.  What  was  com^ 
plained  of  by  the  successive  Governors  of 
Jamaica  was  this,  you  send  a  female  to 
prison  for  certain  offences,  and  while  you 
think  that  you  thereby  impose  a  sentence 
proportioned  in  severity  to  the  nature  of 
her  offence,  it  is  in  effect,  and,  in  fact, 
torture,  to  which  you  subject  her — it  is 
the  infamous  curse  of  the  lash  which  yon 
cause  her  to  endure.  He  would  refer  to 
a  despatch  of  the  Marquess  of  Sligo.  The 
noble  Marquess  wrote  to  him,  in  1836,  to 
this  effect : — 

"  I  will  apply,  in  pursuance  of  your  instruc- 
tions, to  the  House  of  Assembly,  to  concert 
some  remedy  for  the  evils  connected  with  the 
subject  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline  in  this 
island ;  but  there  is  no  chance  of  their  acced- 
ing to  any  satisfactory  measure." 

The  noble  Marquess  afterwards  applied 
to  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  what  was 
the  result?     He  said, 

*'  I  did  apply  to  them,  and  the  subject  has 
been  referrea  to  a  committee ;  but  since  I  ap» 
plied  to  them,  no  fewer  than  forty  cases  of  an 
aggravated  description,  arising  out  of  the  sute 
of  the  prisons,  have  occurr^.  There  have 
been,  among  these,  cases  of  the  grossest  em- 
elty  to  females  $  cases  of  the  grossest  cruelty 
to  males ;  cases  of  persons  who  have  died  in 
confinement  from  the  treatment  they  have  rSi- 
ceived ;  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  left 
four  days  without  food  ;  cases  of  persons  who, 
having  had  medicine  ordered  them,  had  suf- 
fered severely,  because  Uie  medicine  was  not 
given  them,  in  consequence  of  the  boatswain 
being  absent,  although  the  gaoler  aod  sapefw 
visors  were  at  their  posts." 

These,  and  such  cases  as  these,  were 
what  had  occurred,  and  were  enough  to 
harass  and  outrage  the  feelings  of  every 
man.  Having  thus,  as- he  had  shown, 
repeatedly  called  upon  the  House  of  As* 
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vied,  and  auppoied  that  they  would  be 
tieatedy  under  the  circumstances,  with  the 
tame  coosideration  as  their  neighbours. 
Bui  no;  the  law  was  proclaimed,  and  they 
were  left  to  fiud  it  out.  He  asked  then, 
wilb  coofidence,  how  the  House  of  As- 
•embly  could  be  blamed  for  having  passed 
Ibe  resolutions  to  which  he  had  referred 
—not  those  alluded  to  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  but  those  which  he  had  stated  ? 
Were  not  these  strong  and  urgent,  and, 
oonsidering  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conduct 
observed  with  regard  to  them,  he  asked 
whether  the  House  could  be  surprised  at 
the  proceeding  which  the  House  of  As- 
lembly  bad  taken.  So  much  for  that  part 
of  the  subject.  But  then  it  was  said  that 
these  laws,  which  it  was  proposed  to  enact 
tiinilar  to  the  orders  in  council,  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  which  it  had 
undergone,  and  further  it  was  said,  that 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  would  neither 
pass  these  laws,  nor  provide  efficient  and 
proper  laws  directed  to  this  important  ob. 
ject.  This  he  had  heard  stated,  and  the 
■oble  Marquess,  if  he  did  not  make  it  in 
direct  terms,  insinuated  such  a  charge. 
What  right  had  they  to  say  that  the  As- 
sembly of  Jamaica  would  not  pass  these 
laws  ?  What  right  had  they  to  say,  that  the 
Assembly  would  not  provide  effectual  le- 
gislation ?  Had  it  been  tried  ?  Had  it 
bad  any  opportunity  of  passing  such  laws  ? 
Had  even  a  message  been  sent  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  by  the  Governor?  No- 
thing of  the  kind.  Sir  Lionel  Smith  said 
loosely,  in  one  of  his  dispatches,  that  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Assembly  would 
pass  a  vagrancy  law.  But  before  they  in- 
terfered, they  ought  to  give  the  Assembly 
an  opportunity  of  passing  such  laws,  and 
to  see  whether  they  would  adopt  them. 
Till  they  did  this,  they  had  no  right  to 
make  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
Jamaica,  and  if  they  did  make  such 
change,  they  would  be  wrong  doers.  The 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  abolished  the  ap- 

{irenticeship  system  two  years  before  the 
egal  period ;  the  Assembly  did  this  by  its 
own  voluntary  act.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  Members  did  not  do  it  as  a 
choice  of  difficulties ;  but  they  did  that 
for  which  they  were  entitled  to,  and  for 
which  they  had  received,  the  distinct  and 
emphatic  thanks  of  the  Governor.  The 
Government  said,  that  these  acts  were  a 
necessary  consecjuence  of  that  abolition. 
Be  it  aOf    But  if  the  House  of  Assembly 


passed  the  Act  abolishing  apprenticeship 
of  their  own  free  will,  what  right  bad  the 
Government  to  say,  that  the  Assembly 
would  not,  of  its  own  free  will,  pass  such 
laws  as  this  change  required  ?  He  said 
distinctly^  that  they  had  no  such  right : 
and  when  he  spoke  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, he  would  recal  to  the  recollection 
of  the  noble  Marquess  what  Sir  Lionel 
Smith,  and  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  had  s&id 
in  approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly. 
He  would  refer  particularly  to  the  language 
of  Sir  Lionel  Smith  in  his  address  to  the 
Assembly,  at  the  close  of  the  Session, 
when  he  had  full  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  conduct  of  that  body,  and  after  he  had 
been  one  year  governor  of  the  island.  Sir 
Lionel  Smith  said,  that  he  acknowledged 
with  great  pleasure  the  readiness  and  atten- 
tion which  the  Assembly  had  paid  to  all 
his  communications ;  he  thanked  them  for 
adopting  the  plans  he  had  suggested  for 
the  classification  of  the  apprentices,  and 
he  bore  testimony  to  the  zeal  with  which 
they  had  applied  themselves  to  the  public 
business,  and  to  the  good  understanding 
which  had  been  apparent  in  all  their  pro« 
ceeding^s  during  the  Session.  That  speech 
was  delivered  a  year  after  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
had  been  in  the  island,  and  he  took  it  as  a 
sample,  though  by  no  means  the  most 
striking  sample  of  the  encomiums  which 
were  passed  by  the  Governors,  both  by  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo  and  by  Sir  Lionel  Smith, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
This  being  the  case,  he  would  ask,  where 
was  the  pretence  for  passing  the  bill  ?  And 
here  he  was  not  objecting  to  the  whole 
bill,  but  the  material  clause  in  it.  What 
were  the  grounds  which  had  been  stated 
for  giving  these  powers  to  the  Governor, 
by  which  they  were  about  to  create  a  new 
constitution,  so  far  as  related  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  Jamaica )  They  gave  the 
Governor  and  Council  the  absolute  and 
the  arbitrary  power  of  imposing  the  Orders 
in  Council  on  the  legislature  of  Jamaica* 
They  took  away  the  power  from  the  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  they  trans- 
ferred that  power  to  two  branches  only. 
They  not  only  gave  to  two  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  Governor  and  Council,  the 
power  of  imposing  the  Orders  in  Council 
on  the  island,  but  they  were  to  have  the 
force  of  law,  and  that,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  repeal,  or  of  alteration,  or  of 
modification  of  that  arbitrary  power  which 
they  gave  to  the  Governor  and  Council. 
How  would  the  Act  stand  if  the  Hqusc  of 
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coDTertation  in  the  island ;  they  had  been 
held  up  to  notice  by  two  most  hon.  ma- 
gistrates there ;  they  had  been  the  theme 
of  every  man  who  advocated  humanity  in 
Jamaica ;  and  yet  when  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
suggested,  that  the  House  of  Assembly 
should  adopt  some  measure  to  take  away 
the  stain  which  these  cases  fixed  upon 
their  country,  to  akx>Iish  this  perpetual 
torture  to  which  they  subjected  the  black 

Eopulation,  what  did  the  House  of  Aasem- 
ly  do?  They  referred  the  matter  to  a 
committee.  That  committee  made  a  re- 
port on  which  he  would  remark  presently ; 
iMit  in  the  mean  time  he  would  take  upon 
him  to  say,  that  under  this  evasive  metnod 
of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  the  Act  of  Emancipation  was  a 
perfect  mockery,  unless  the  Legislature  of 
this  country  stepped  in,  and  took  measures 
for  carrying  it  into  executioa.  The  Qo- 
vernment  thought  that  they  had  too  long 
delayed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  power  and 
the  practice  of  inflicting  these  cruel  tor- 
ments 00  the  apprentices,  which  had  not 
been  exercised  even  in  the  state  of  slavery. 
But  what  steps  did  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  take  ?  He  ought  to 
say  thatbefore  they  concluded  their  sittings, 
be  had  written  to  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  de- 
sirine  that  some  measure  might  be  recom- 
mended to  the  House  of  Assembly  for 
putting  a  stop  to  these  abuses,  and  inti- 
mating that,  if  someihing  were  not  done 
by  the  Assembly,  a  bill  having  that  object 
would  be  proposed  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. In  November,  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
announced  this  to  the  Assembly,  who  re- 
ferred it  to  the  same  committee.  And 
Sir  L.  Smith  told  him  (Lord  Glenelg) 
that  though  he  could  not  communicate 
officially  what  was  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  their  report  not  yet  having 
been  then  made,  that  there  was  very  little 
hopes  of  coming  to  a  decision  favourable 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Government  at  home. 
And  so  it  turned  out.  The  committee 
recommended  no  measure.  The  House 
ftdjoamed  in  December  until  the  20th  of 
February,  which  was  tantamount  to  put- 
ting off  the  settlement  of  the  question  till 
then,  as  the  Committee  could  not  report 
sooner.  Indeed,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished usage,  it  might  be  questioned  whe- 
ther they  could  report  at  all,  not  having  re- 
ported before  the  adjournment;  for  the 
House  was  in  the  habit,  ou  making  re- 
commendations of  8ubjects  to  the  consi- 
deration of  committees,  never  to  re-ap* 


point  those  committees  after  adjoam- 
ments.  In  this  case,  too,  the  committee 
had  met  in  November,  and  sat  great  part 
of  December  without  making  any  report. 
The  House  separated  for  the  holidays, 
and  not  one  word  was  heard  of  this  InIL 
In  1838,  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed 
the  Prisons  Bill,  and  then  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  was 
appointed  on  this  very  subject.  But^  in 
fact,  not  one  word  was  heard  about  it.  LmI 
year,  when  they  met,  the  House  of  As<^ 
sembly  then  for  the  first  time  discovering 
it,  expressed  hostility  to  the  Prisons  Act 
— then  for  the  first  time  transpired  the 
state  of  their  feelings  as  to  that  statute. 
Then  Mr.  Jordan,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  he  had  mentioned,  to  the  sur- 
prise, he  believed,  of  the  House,  stated 
that  he  had,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  committee,  prepared  a 
bill ;  that  it  was  nearly  completed ;  but 
that  he  met  with  so  many  difficulties  as 
had  greatly  retarded  him  and  rendered  it 
impossible  to  present  the  bill  before  the 
succeeding  Session,  when  he  was  resolved 
to  bring  it  forward.  That  was  preciseij 
the  course  which  the  House  of  Assembly 
had  pursued  from  year  to  year.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  should  have  been 
negligent  of  his  duty,  if  he  had  deferred 
any  longer  to  press  upon  their  Lordships, 
as  he  did,  the  necessity  of  interposing  to 
take  effectual  measures  for  carrying  oat 
the  Emancipation  Act.  He  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  other  topic  to 
which  he  ought  to  refer,  except  it  were 
the  subject  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Prisons  Act.  The  proclamation,  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  did 
not  take  place  till  November,  the  House 
of  Assembly  having  met  on  October  30th. 
But  Sir  Lionel  Smith  said,  in  his  despatch 
of  the  25th  of  September,  that  he  had 
received  the  Act  on  that  day,  and  the  pro* 
clamation  bore  the  same  date. 

The  Marquess  of  Narmanby  said,  thM 
when  he  gave  way  to  his  noble  Friend,  he 
was  not  aware  that  he  would  have  confined 
himself  so  exclusively  to  what  was  imrne* 
diately  connected  with  the  transactkNM 
which  occurred  during  the  time  he  was  ia 
office.  After  the  indulgence  which  their 
Lordships  had  ffiven  him  last  evening,  be 
should  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  at 
any  considerable  length  into  the  topics 
touched  upon  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite ;  and  he  felt  absolved  alssi 
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cWii  service  of  the  itland  without  pasting 
this  bill^  which  was  a  direcl  iofriDgement 
•f  the  declaratory  act  of  one  of  the  fun- 
dameotal  laws  of  the  empire.  This  part 
of  the  bill  was  annecessary,  and  it  was 
Mog  graiuKous  injustice,  because  the 
House  of  Assembly  distinctly  stated  that 
they  ¥K>uld  exercise  no  legislative  func- 
fioDS  except  such  as  might  be  necessary 
for  preserving  faith  with  the  public  credi- 
tor. The  House  of  Assembly  was  content 
ID  renew  these  laws,  and  how  could  they 
{MMS  the  present  bill  when  the  Assembly 
aid  that  they  were  willing  to  keep  faith 
with  the  public  creditor  ?  Could  they  say, 
that  the  House  of  Assembly  would  not 
renew  these  laws?  Could  they  make 
that  assertion  in  the  face  of  the  actual 
siatement  of  the  Assembly,  when  they 
said  that  they  were  ready  to  renew  these 
laars.  Had  they  given  them  any  oppor- 
tunity  from  the  month  of  December  up  to 
the  present  time  ?  From  the  20lh  Decem- 
her  to  the  present  day,  no  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  to  the  Assembly  to  renew 
these  laws?  They  gave  the  Assembly  no 
opportunity  to  renew  them,  and  now  the 
Parliament  proposed  to  renew  them  on  its 
own  authority,  in  violation  of  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  of 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire. 
He  threw  this  out  for  the  consideration  of 
noble  Lords,  and  he  thought  that  they 
should  not  in  decency  maintain  this  clause, 
but  that  they  ought  to  abandon  the  whole 
bill.  He  was  not,  however,  making  that 
proposition.  What  course  did  he  recom- 
mend ?  He  recommended  a  course  of 
conciliation.  He  disapproved  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  he 
wished  to  give  the  House  of  Assembly  an 
opportunity  of  rescinding  that  resolution, 
and  of  retracing  its  steps.  Give  them,  he 
would  say,  that  opportunity.  The  Govern- 
ment had  begun  to  conciliate,  they  had 
removed  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  who  was  a 
warm  partisan  ;  this  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards conciliation ;  let  the  new  Governor 
deliver  but  a  conciliatory  speech  on  the 
opening  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
he  would  pledge  himself,  from  all  the  in- 
formation he  had  been  able  to  obtain  from 
the  island,  that  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  nnfortunate  state  of  things  that  now 
tsfsted  botweep  the  parent  state  and  the 
ooloDj.  Give  the  Assembly,  he  said,  the 
•fHiftottity  to  do  thk,  and  if  they  did  not 
•Ml  flrtaaalfiei  of  i^  than  would  their 
iwijljoha  '%i|»>'aliMgady  the -Government 


was  in  the  wrong  now,  the  Assembly 
would  be  in  the  wrong  then,  and  when 
they  refused,  all  parties  in  this  country 
would  be  ready  and  willing  to  unite  in 
removing  the  evil ;  but  at  least  give  the 
Assembly  the  trial.  What  objection  was 
there  to  such  a  course  ?  He  had  heard  of 
none.  It  was  said,  that  the  bills  were' 
urgent — that  time  was  material — that  the 
bills  ought  to  be  immediately  passed.  He 
denied  this  necessity.  Even  if  this  bill 
were  passed,  the  laws  could  not  come  into 
effect  before  November.  If  the  House  of 
Assembly  held  out,  if  it  refused  to  pass 
laws,  the  Governor  and  Council  could  not 
act  before  November.  At  that  time  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  Imperial 
Parliament  would  meet,  they  would  be 
apprised  of  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly, 
and  before  March  laws  most  effective 
would  be  imposed  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  What  loss  would  there  be  in  time  ? 
Just  four  months ;  and  was  that  loss  an 
object  ?  Let  them  look  at  the  case  of  the 
Vagrancy  Bill.  Would  any  inconvenience 
result  from  the  delay  in  reference  to 
vagrancy  ?  There  was  no  vagrancy  now 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  it  might  grow- 
up.  If  the  negroes  refused  to  work  there 
might  be  vagrancy,  but  there  was  none 
now.  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  ta 
pass  the  Vagrancy  Bill  for  four  months.- 
Was  he  without  authority  upon  this 
point?  Lord  Glenelg  had  ordered  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  the  amount  of 
vagrancy  from  the  expiration  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
year ;  the  return  from  every  district,  with- 
out an  exception,  was  **  nil ;"  there  was 
not  a  single  vagrant  throughout  the  whole 
population.  What  was  the  reason,  then, 
why  the  Government  said,  they  would 
press  this  bill  with  the  knowledge,  that  it 
was  not  urgent — to  be  derived  from  the 
documents  to  which  he  had  referred? 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  illegal  occupa- 
tion of  the  land,  the  same  observation  ap- 
plied. If  the  negroes  would  not  worir, 
there  might  be  that  illegal  occupation  of 
land  which  was  called  squatting,  and  it 
might  be  necessary  to  remedy  the  evil ; 
but  that  system  had  not  commenced. 
What,  then,  was  the  great  evil  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  those  measures  for  the  next 
four  months,  that  they  should  be  content 
to  change  the  constitution,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  orders  in  council?  Let  them 
wait  for  four  months.  By  thus  doing 
they  would  be  acting  wisely — ihey  would- 
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con?ertatioii  in  the  island ;  they  had  been 
beid  up  to  notice  by  two  most  boo.  ma- 
gistrates there ;  they  had  been  the  theme 
of  every  man  who  advocated  humanity  in 
Jamaica ;  and  yet  when  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
suggested,  that  the  House  of  Assembly 
should  adopt  some  measure  to  take  away 
the  stain  which  these  cases  fixed  upon 
their  country,  to  akx>lish  this  perpetual 
torture  to  which  thev  subjected  the  black 
population,  what  did  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly do?  They  referred  the  matter  to  a 
committee.  That  committee  made  a  re- 
port on  which  he  would  remark  presently ; 
iMit  in  the  mean  time  he  would  take  upon 
bim  to  say,  that  under  this  evasive  metnod 
of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  the  Act  of  Emancipation  was  a 
perfect  mockery,  unless  the  Legislature  of 
this  country  stepped  in,  and  took  measures 
for  carrying  it  into  executioa.  The  Go- 
vernment thought  that  they  had  too  long 
delayed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  power  and 
the  practice  of  inflicting  these  cruel  tor- 
ments on  the  apprentices,  which  had  not 
been  exercised  even  in  the  state  of  slavery. 
But  what  steps  did  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  take  ?  He  ought  to 
say  thatbefore  they  concluded  their  sittings, 
be  had  written  to  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  de- 
sirine  that  some  measure  might  be  recom- 
mended to  the  House  of  Assembly  for 
putting  a  stop  to  these  abuses,  and  inti- 
mating that,  if  something  were  not  done 
by  the  Assembly,  a  bill  having  that  object 
would  be  proposed  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. In  November,  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
announced  this  to  the  Assembly,  who  re- 
HMTed  it  to  the  same  committee.  And 
Sir  L.  Smith  told  him  (Lord  Glenelg) 
that  though  he  could  not  communicate 
officially  what  was  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  their  report  not  yet  having 
been  then  made,  that  there  was  very  little 
bopes  of  coming  to  a  decision  favourable 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Government  at  home. 
And  so  it  turned  out.  The  committee 
recommended  no  measure.  The  House 
ftdjoamed  in  December  until  the  20th  of 
February,  which  was  tantamount  to  put- 
ting off  the  settlement  of  the  question  till 
then,  as  the  Committee  could  not  report 
sooner.  Indeed,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished usage,  it  might  be  questioned  whe- 
ther thev  could  report  at  all,  not  having  re- 
ported before  the  adjournment;  for  the 
House  was  in  the  habit,  on  making  re- 
commendations of  8ubjects  to  the  consi- 
deration of  committees,  never  to  re-ap* 


point  those  committees  after  edjoiim- 
ments.  In  this  case,  too,  the  committee 
had  met  in  November,  and  sat  great  pert 
of  December  without  making  any  report. 
The  House  separated  for  the  bolidaye, 
and  not  one  word  was  heard  of  this  bill. 
In  1838,  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed 
the  Prisons  Bill,  and  then  it  was,  acconi^ 
ing  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  was 
appointed  on  this  very  subject.  But»  in 
fact,  not  one  word  was  heard  aboat  it.  hmi 
year,  when  they  met,  the  House  of  Aa^ 
sembly  then  for  the  first  time  dtsooveriiig 
it,  expressed  hostility  to  the  Prisons  Act 
— then  for  the  first  time  transpired  the 
state  of  their  feelings  as  to  that  statnte. 
Then  Mr.  Jordan,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  he  had  mentioned,  to  the  sar- 
prise,  he  believed,  of  the  Hoose,  stated 
that  he  had,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  committee,  prepared  n 
bill ;  that  it  was  nearly  completed ;  bnl 
that  he  met  with  so  many  difficnltiee  as 
had  greatly  retarded  him  and  rendeced  it 
impossible  to  present  the  bill  before  tbtf 
succeeding  Session,  when  he  was  resolved 
to  bring  it  forward.  That  was  precisely 
the  course  which  the  House  of  Assembly 
had  pursued  from  year  to  year.  Under 
these  circumstances^  he  should  have  been 
negligent  of  his  duty,  if  he  had  defimed 
any  longer  to  press  upon  their  Lordshipe, 
as  he  did,  the  necessity  of  interposing  to 
take  effectual  measures  for  carrying  ont 
the  Emancipation  Act.  He  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  other  topic  fo 
which  he  ought  to  refer,  except  it  were 
the  subject  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Prisons  Act.  The  proclamation,  aceord* 
ing  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  did 
not  take  place  till  November,  the  Hoose 
of  Assembly  having  met  on  October  30th. 
But  Sir  Lionel  Smith  said,  in  his  despatch 
of  the  25th  of  September,  that  he  had 
received  the  Act  on  that  day,  and  the  pre* 
clamation  bore  the  same  date. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanhy  said,  that 
when  he  gave  way  to  his  noble  Friend,  he 
was  not  aware  that  he  would  have  confined 
himself  so  exclusively  to  what  was  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  transactioM 
which  occurred  during  the  time  he  was  in 
office.  After  the  indulgence  which  their 
Lordships  had  given  him  last  evening,  he 
should  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  at 
any  considerable  length  into  the  topice 
touched  upon  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite ;  and  he  felt  absolved 
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Bill  exactly  corresponded  with  the  act  of  that  so  long  as  it  shall  be  solely  iatrusted  to 

1834.      He  thought   he   was  correct  in  ^^^^^    functionaries  it  will  be    inoperative* 

lUting  that.     He  thought  that  the  noble  ^'"^^  j*  ?<*•»"«  *«>  anticipate  that  a  fair  de- 

Lord^id  that  the  Prisons  Bill  allowed  Pe®  of  operation  would  be  obtained  for  such 

Miu  Mitx  loia^   m«3  i^iiwi»    »■■■   "••«'w^  enactments  through  this  agency,  there  is  no 

the  Governor  to  make  regulaUons  for  the  ^.^  i„  ^^jeh  his  Majesty's  goyemment  would 

prisons  ?  more  gladly  see  the  objects  accomplished ;  for 

Lord    Lyndhursi  did    not   state  that,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  every  community 

Did    the    noble     Lord     wish     that    he  that  the  gentry  and  other  persons  of  respecta- 

•hould  state   again    what    he   then   had  hility  should  be  engaged  in  voluntary  eiforU  of 

suted  f    He  had  stated  that,  by  the  new  ^I'^J***''^'  *??  ^*'  ^***'"  ^^?"'  »*»^"*1*'®  "- 

Act,  the  West  India  Prisons  Act,  passed  7.     ^^  ^^^  ^u^''\SV^  wf  •1^*°^''? -r"^ 

«.*,  1.UC       «oi.  «""•«*  ii»wi«  x«^»,  p«.o«;u  ^jjjgj.  gggngy  should  be  substituted  :  but  if  no 

by  that  Hoiise,  the  GoYernor  and  Council  g^ch  effort  can  be  relied  on,  it  then  becomes  the 

were  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regula-  duty  of  the  Government  to  consider  what  other 

lioat  for  the  gOTcrnment  of  prisons.     He  means  can  be  adopted  for  the  accomplishment 

had  stated  that  the  Governor  and  Council  of  purposes  which  cannot  be  abandoned  or 

liDder  that  Act  exercised  that  power,  and  "fjB"*^*®^  without  incurring  a  grave  responsi- 

had  adopted  the  very  rules  and  regulations  ''"*^7' 

which  formed  part  of  the  Act  of  1834.  Now,  that  was  precisely  the  statement 

Lord  CUnelg  was  about  to  mention  that  which  he  had  made  yesterday,  and  which 

very  point.     But  there  were  two  other  he  begged  leave  to  repeat.     He  asserted, 

particulars  in  which  the  noble  Lord  said  that  the  Act  of  1 834  had  no  one  provision 

the  Prisons  Bill  did  no  more  than  the  Act  for  execution  whatever.    It  was  impossi- 

of  1834.     [Lord  Lyndhurtt:    one,  that  ble  for  the  legislative   authority  in   any 

the    Governor  had   a   power  of   visiting  manner  to  carry  out  the  efficient  execu« 

gaols,]  And  under  a  local  magistracy  the  tion  of  that  Act,  and  the  result  proved  that 

power  of  inspecting.]     [Lord  Lyndhurst:  to  be  the  case,  for  while  that  Act  was  in 

Yes.]     He  admitted  the  fact  of  the  trans-  operation,  it  was  continually  disregarded, 

fer  of  these  rules  from  the  Act  of  1 834,  as  was  notorious,  in  their  despatches  and 

and  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mili*  in  all  the  letters  to  the  Governor.    The 

tate  against  his   statement.     He  stated  fact  was,  that  the  Prisons  Act  was  utterly 

that  the  Act  of  1834  was  unobjectionable,  powerless.      Lord  Sligo  and   Sir  Lionel 

The  great  object  of  the  Prisons'  Bill  was.  Smith  brought  under  the  notice  of  Go. 

(not  that  the  rules  of  the  Act  of   1834  vernment,  instances  of   workhouses  and 

were  bad)  to  put  in  execution  the  rules  prisons  in  which  the  regulations  adverted 

of  the  Act  of  1834,  which  gave  no  means  to  in  that  Act  were  utterly  unknown ;  and 

of  putting  them  in  execution.     In  a  dis-  Captain  Pringle,  on  a  subsequent  inquiry, 

patch  of  his,  dated  May,  1837,  he  stated  :  had  stated  precisely  the  same  thing— that 

with  few  exceptions,  the  codes  of  rules 

«The  Gaol  Act  of  the  Jamaica  Legislature,  were  not  known  in  the  prisons  and  work, 

passed  in  1834,  recognizes  in  the  preamble  as  y.^^^^^    jhe  various  regulations  respect- 

I^!L«'Sllnnr*„'Z^"^,il^^^  i°?  cleanliness  and  ventilition,  and  separa* 

separation,  superintendence,  regular  ial>our and  .^                   n        i                j      u      \i    ^ 

employment,  and  religious  and  moral  instnic  ^>on.  were  really  unknown  and  unheard  of; 

tion,  as  esscnUal  to  the  discipline  of  a  prison,  «nd  therefore  the  Act  was  m  a  manner  per- 

and  to  the  reformation  of  offenders ;  but  the  fectly  powerless.     It  was  an  act  on  their 

salutary  provisions  of  this  statute  appear  to  statute-book   to  which  the  Honse  of  As» 

have  been  imperfectly  administered,  and  those  gembly  could  refer,  and  assert  that  there 

principle  would  seem  in  practice  to  be  almost  ^3^  ^^  ^^t  for  the  government  of  prisons ; 

entirely  disregarded."  ^^^  .^  ^.       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^ 

And  he  afterwards  stated —  houses  and  prisons  in  which  the  beneficial 

« I  cannot  close  this  dispatch  without  ad-  ef«<^^.  ^^  ^»^'«  .^ct  were  to  be  seen  in  any 

verting  in  a  more  direct  and  especial  manner  cleanlmess,  or  in  any  religious  mstruction, 

than  1  have  hitherto  done  to  the  evidence  af-  the  answer  was,  the  mass  of  the  prisons 

forded  by  a  comparison  of  the  law  respecting  and  workhouses  were  as  utterly  ignorant  of 

prisons  with  the  practice  and  the  actual  con-  the  existence  of  this  Act  as  if  it  had  never 

dition  of  them ;  that  the  Legislature  on  the  existed.     Then  that  Act  wanted  an  execo* 

subject  is  paralyzed  throughout  by  the  fatal  ^j^^  principle,  and  therefore  it  was  not  ex- 

circumstance  of  the  act  containing  no  adequate  t.^o/^inari  that  the  Government  should 

executory  provisions.    Its  execution  depends  "«"•**•"«" 7   ^imk  luc  xjiv^^iiiimcu*  omvmi« 

upon  the  parochial  authorities  and  the  justices ;  ^^^  ^".e  regulations  trom  the  act  ofl  834 ; 

and  it  appears  to  be  proved  by  experience  the  point  was  to  execute  them.     But  he 
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necessary.  But  he  had  another  reason  for 
knowing,  that  the  House  of  Assembly 
would  not,  at  least,  pass  such  a  contract- 
law  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  this 
country,  or  give  that  protection  to  the 
newly-emancipated  population  which  those 
who  originated  that  great  measure  deemed 
it  right  so  see  secured  to  them.  He  had 
this  admission  from  the  learned  gentleman 
who  spoke  so  eloquently  and  ably  on  be- 
half of  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  at  their 
Lordships'  bar.  That  learned  Gentleman 
declared,  that  the  House  of  Assembly 
would  never  pass  any  law  for  regulating 
contracts  which  should  allow  of  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates.  Upon  that  point  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  House  of  Assembly  joined 
issue.  He  longed  for  the  day  when  such 
interference  should  be  no  longer  necessary ; 
but  he  felt,  that  he  was  speaking  the  opin* 
ion  of  all  the  generous  people  of  England, 
who  had  always  evinced  so  much  sym- 
pathy for  that  unhappy  population,  that 
the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  the  negro 
could  be  abandoned  to  the  care  of  those 
who  were  interested  not  in  his  case,  but 
who  had  an  interest  directly  contrary  to 
his.  For  his  own  part,  he  certainly  would 
never,  when  touchiug  upon  this  subject, 
endeavour  to  separate  the  interests  of  one 
class  from  another.  On  the  contrary,  he 
felt  the  utmost  conviction,  that  the  inte- 
rests of  all  parties  must  henceforth  be  the 
same.  But  it  was  essential,  that,  in  mak- 
ing a  law  of  contract,  the  emancipated 
population  should  have  confidence  in  the 
tribunal  to  which  they  must  appeal.  With- 
out doubt  a  security  for  continuance  of 
labour  was  necessary  for  the  interest  of 
the  planter ;  but  that  security  could  not 
be  obtained  without  some  system  of  legal 
contract  being  established.  But  there 
was  proof  on  their  Lordships'  table,  that 
the  negro  would  not  now  enter  into  any 
tuch  contract,  because  there  existed  no 
law  on  the  subject  on  which  he  could 
place  confidence.  It  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  a  good  contract  law, 
that  labour  at  the  present  moment  was  so 
irregularly  performed  in  Jamaica.  This 
being  so,  then,  if  the  House  of  Assembly 
would  not  pass  a  law  which  would  give 
confidence  to  the  negro,  he  contended, 
that  a  case  was  at  once  established  which 
not  only  justified  but  called  for  their 
Lordships'  prompt  interference.  As  to 
the  manner  in  which  protection  and  se- 
curity were   to  be  given   to  the  oegro, 


whether  by  some  individual  authorityt  or 
by  the  existing  stipendiary  mag istrates,  or 
otherwise,  he  should  be  quite  satisfied  to 
take  that  question  into  consideration^  a^ 
ter  receiving  the  report  of  that  able  and 
excellent  person  whom  he  had  been  for« 
tunate  enough  to  induce  to  undertake  in 
the  present  crisis  the  government  of  Ja- 
maica. As  to  any  other  point,  he  woald 
only  observe,  that  it  was  not  necessary  in 
passing  any  law  in  pursuance  of  this  or- 
dinance, that  it  should  be  m  ioHdem 
verbiSf  but  that  provisions  shonld  be 
framed  in  accordance  to  the  ordinance  wo 
far  as  local  circumstances  made  them  ep- 
plicable.  He  trusted  a  time  would  come 
when  all  these  transactions  might  be  left 
to  their  usual  mode  of  action  in  all  settled 
communities;  but  till  that  time  arrived, 
he  would  not  consent  to  abandon  that 
power  which  the  constitution  gave  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Besides,  there  was 
no  hardship  in  making  such  an  interpon- 
tion.  It  was  but  just,  that,  on  the  partof 
an  uneducated  and  ignorant  population, 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  should  have  a 
power  to  interpose  their  authority  and 
protection.  With  respect  to  the  onerva* 
tions  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
that  part  of  the  ordinance  relating  to 
artificers,  and  to  the  necessity  of  making 
their  contracts  in  Jamaica,  he  would  aay, 
that  it  was  a  point  fairly  open  for  sub- 
sequent consideration.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary, that  he  should  now  enter  into  a  reply 
to  the  arguments  of  the  noble  and  leamea 
Lord  on  the  subject  of  the  second  clauae. 
He  rather  expected  that  some  motion 
would  be  made  in  reference  to  that  cianae 
when  it  came  under  consideration  ;  but  he 
completely  dissented  from  the  opinion, 
that  the  present  fund  would  be  aofiBdent 
for  the  public  service  in  Jamaica,  espe- 
cially when  items  which  could  by  no  poa- 
sibility  have  been  provided  for  by  the  As- 
sembly were  taken  into  account.  He  al- 
luded particularly  to  the  sums  doe  to  the 
public  creditor.  There  were  many  other 
items  of  great  importance  unprovided  for, 
and  which  the  people  of  this  country 
would  have  to  pay,  unless  special  proviaioa 
were  made  for  them  in  Jamaica.  He 
would  only  say  one  word  on  the  anbject  of 
the  phrase  used  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  when  speaking  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  said,  thatfiir 
Lionel  Smith  was  a  violent  partisan. 

Lord  Ljfndhurtt :  I  said  that  he  wasnot 
a  violent  partisan. 
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semblyy  not  to  go  out  of  their  way,  not  to 
pass  a  new  Bill,  but  to  do  barely  what  the 
simplest  dictates  of  humanity  pointed  out, 
the  House  of  Assembly  was  called  upon  to 
^act  some  measure  providing  that  females 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  lash  and  to 
iosttlt  in  these  prisons ;  that  the  male  pri- 
soners should  not  be  subjected  to  cruelty ; 
that  human  beings  should  not  meet  their 
death  in  prison  from  wanting  necessary 
medicines,  which  could  not  be  administered 
because  the  boatswain  did  not  do  his 
duty.  Was  it  not  deplorable  to  find  that 
when  people  died  in  consequence  of  their 
treatment  in  those  prisons,  the  grand  jury 
should  return  for  verdict  '*  Died  by  the 
Tjsitation  of  God  !*"  A  glance  over  the 
particular  points  which  had  been  again 
and  again  referred  to  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly of  Jamaica  by  the  Governor,  under 
instructions  from  the  Government  at  home, 
would  more  particularly  show  the  impera- 
tive necessity  which  had  arisen  for  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament to  effect  some  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things,  which  it  was  disgraceful  to 
suffer  to  continue,  because  it  was  revolting 
to  the  commonest  humanity.  As  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo  said,  the  Prisons  Act, 
when  it  was  communicated  to  the  House 
of  Assembly,  was  by  them  referred  to  a 
committee  of  their  body.  Now,  on  this, 
their  Lordships  would  observe,  that  all 
through  every  Session  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  for  three  or  four  years  refer- 
ences of  important  subjects  were  continually 
made  by  the  House  of  Assembly  to  these 
committees.  But  the  cases  to  which  he 
had  referred  were  atrocities  such  as  could 
not  be  suffered  to  go  on,  and  he  had  said, 
that  they  must  be  put  an  end  to.  But  how 
was  this  to  be  done?  If,  as  the  learned 
Lord  (Lyndhurst)  said,  the  special  magis- 
trates, invested  with  power  from  the 
governor,  and  armed  with  all  the  means  at 
his  disposal,  had  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  these  receptacles  of  horrors,  but 
had  been  repeatedly  repelled,  and  repelled, 
as  it  was  said,  according  to  law,  then  the 
particular  result  of  this  statement  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  an  admission 
that  under  this  act  of  1834,  the  governor 
had  no  power  of  inspection  over  the 
prisons.  But  the  cases  he  had  referred  to 
itikre  not  the  worst ;  in  1836  came  out  the 
most  atrocious  of  all  the  atrocious  cases 
that  had  occurred  in  these  workhouses. 
Well,  to  the  Hquse  of  Assembly,  which 
bad  9^.10  JS3S»  aod  ivhich  cootinaed  in 


existence  throughout  the  whole  of  1836> 
the  subject  was  again  referred,  but  referred 
in  vain.  They  excused  themselves.  The 
medical  inspectors  of  workhouses,  they 
said,  had  failed  to  perform  their  duty. 
On  the  21st  of  February,  1837,  Sir  Lionel 
Smith  sent  a  message  to  the  House,  va» 
capitulating  all  the  atrocities  of  the  prison 
system  which  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  Government;  calling  attention  to  the 
despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  some  correspon* 
dence  between  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  the  adop- 
tion of  means  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  apprenticed  labourers 
generally,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  the 
House  would  enter  upon  the  subject  of  pri- 
sons and  workhouses  and  that  they  would 
take  some  method  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
system  of  treatment  which  apprentices 
met  with,  when  committed  to  prison.  In 
March  following  the  Assembly  returned, 
for  reply,  the  following  statement : — 

*'  If  the  Honse  were  at  all  cognizant  of  the 
existence  of  abases  in  the  gaols  and  houses  of 
correction,  which  require  legislative  interfer- 
ence, they  would  most  readily  go  into  a  re- 
vision of  the  laws  which  regelate  those  estab- 
lishments ;  but  without  such  facts  before  them, 
impressed  as  they  are  with  the  belief  that  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo  was  much  misled,  that  the 
representations  put  forward  by  him  of  work« 
honse  punishments  were  greatly  exaggerated^ 
and  that  the  existing  laws,  if  duly  enforced 
and  fairiy  acted  upon,  were  sufiBcient  to  pre* 
vent  abuses,  the  House  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
deal  with  the  subject  at  present,  particularly 
as  the  session  is  so  near  its  close." 

They  went  on  to  state  that  they  believed 
the  inspectors  were  legally  excluded,  and 
they  concluded  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  better  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  until  the  next  Session.  This 
was  in  March,  1837.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding twelve  months  fresh  instances  of 
cruelty  came  to  light ;  among  others  was 
the  case  of  Williams,  which  he  had  men- 
tioned to  their  Lordships  before ;  and  the 
Governor  consequently  returned  word  that 
these  cruelties  were  completely  proved  to 
exist.  With  respect  to  the  case  of  Wil- 
liams he  (Lord  Gienelg)  protested  that 
when  he  at  first  heard  it  he  could  not  be- 
lieve anything  so  atrocious  could  be  pos- 
sible. Now  this  document  of  the  Go« 
vernor  was  public  to  all  Jamaica; the 
facts  stated  in  it  were  made  the  subject  of 
animadversion  in  the  British  Parliament; 
they  had  b^en  made  the  subject  of  general 
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coo?ersation  io  the  island ;  they  had  been 
held  op  to  notice  by  two  most  hon.  ma- 
giatrates  there ;  they  had  been  the  theme 
of  every  man  who  advocated  humanity  in 
Jamaica ;  and  yet  when  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
suggested,  that  the  House  of  Assembly 
should  adopt  some  measure  to  take  away 
the  stain   which  these  cases  fixed  upon 
their  country,  to  akx>lish  this   perpetual 
torture  to  which  they  subjected  the  black 
population,  what  did  the  House  of  Assem- 
oly  do?     They  referred  the  matter  to  a 
committee.    That  committee  made  a  re- 
port on  which  he  would  remark  presently ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  would  take  upon 
him  to  say,  that  under  this  evasive  method 
of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  the  Act  of  Emancipation  was  a 
perfect  mockery,  unless  the  Legislature  of 
this  country  stepped  in,  and  took  measures 
for  carrying  it  into  executioiu    The  Go- 
vernment thought  that  they  had  too  long 
delayed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  power  and 
the  practice  of  inflicting  these  cruel  tor- 
ments on  the  apprentices,  which  had  not 
been  exercised  even  in  the  state  of  slavery. 
But  what  steps  did  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  take  ?     He  ought  to 
say  thatbefore  they  concluded  their  sittings, 
he  had  written  to  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  de- 
sirine  that  some  measure  might  be  recom- 
mended to  the   House  of   Assembly  for 
putting  a  stop  to  these  abuses,  and  inti- 
mating thai,  if  something  were  not  done 
by  the  Assembly,  a  bill  having  that  object 
would  be  proposed  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment.    In   November,   Sir  Lionel  Smith 
announced  this  to  the  Assembly,  who  re- 
ferred it  to  the  same  committee.    And 
Sir   L.  Smith  told  him    (Lord  Glenelg) 
that  though  he  could  not  communicate 
dKcially  what  was  the  decision   of  the 
committee,  their  report  not  yet    having 
been  then  made«  that  there  wsis  verv  little 
h^pee  of  coming  to  a  decision  favounble 
to  the  wishes  of  the  GoTerament  at  hoone. 
A»d  so  it  turned  out.     The  committee 
rh^Muaftcnded  no  measure.     The  House 
adKmnM^  in  IVcrmbev  until  the  :20th  of 
F^miMiry^  wImcK  was  tantamovnt  tc»  put- 
ti««(  ^'^ihe  siettWesent  of  the  qaesuxi  tiM 
iIm«.  m  the  OosaaMiiee  coaVi  ikm  rrf^irt 
iKV«w<.    1»3<««^«  •c\v«>2>i^  K^  the  es«ab> 
ldhe%)  ««i^p\  "^  m^:)ti  Sc  ^o<««ex>s»<v^  wS^. 
tWr  (W^  \V«Wl  :>^«v^-^  •;  a^l.  fsH  hav^tn^  ne> 
vvvte>A  Mftv*  «V*  tNT  vv.nft,*fteM  :  •«  the 
IK'svsiir  «««  >a  iKr  h*S<«<^  WMinig  rN 
%NN^<««ev^^t\M«  ^*  H:itKi<K*<n  u**  the  <^mws 
wfrtit^ws  <*i  ^M^eMSMi^^ea^  lae^w  w  re*«a|^ 


point  those  committees    after    adjourn- 
ments.     In  this  case,  too,  the  committee 
had  met  in  November,  and  sat  great  part 
of  December  without  making  any  report 
The  House  separated  for    the   holidays, 
and  not  one  word  was  heard  of  this  hiil. 
In  1838,  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed 
the  Prisons  Bill,  and  then  it  was,  acooid- 
ing  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  wu 
appointed  on  this  very  subject.     But,  ia 
fact,  not  one  word  was  heard  about  it.  Last 
year,  when  they  met*  the  House  of  Am* 
sembly  then  for  the  first  time  discotenag 
it,  expressed  hostility  to  the  Priaons  Act 
— then  for  the  first  time  transpired  the 
state  of  their  feelings  as  to  that  atatnte. 
Then  Mr.  Jordan,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  he  had  mentioned,  to  the  sai^ 
prise,  he  believed,  of  the  House,  stated 
that  he  had,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  committee,  prepared  a 
bill ;  that  it  was  nearly  completed ;  baC 
that  he  met  with  so  many  difficoltiea  as 
had  greatly  retarded  him  and  rendered  it 
impossible  to  present  the  bill  befoie  the 
succeeding  Session,  when  he  waa  resolsed 
to  bring  it  forward.     That  was  precisely 
the  course  which  the  House  of  Assembly 
had  pursued  from  year  to  year.     Under 
these  circumstances^  he  should  have  been 
negligent  of  his  duty,  if  he  bad  deferred 
any  longer  to  press  upon  their  Lordships, 
as  he  did,  the  necessity  of  interposing  to 
take  effectual  measures  for  carrying  out 
the   Emancipation  Act.       He    was   not 
aware  that  there  was  any  other  topie  lo 
which  he  ought  to  refer,  except  rt  wert 
the  subject  of  the  prodamalion  of  the 
Prisons  Act.    The  proclamation,  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  did 
not  take  place  till  November,  the  HouM 
of  Assembly  having  met  on  October  30th. 
.  But  Sir  Lionel  Smith  said,  in  his  despatch 
{ of  the  25th  of  September,  that  he  had 
J  received  the  Act  on  that  day,  and  the  pio» 
:  clamatioa  bore  the  same  date. 
!      The  Marqtiesa  of  Norwumbj^  said,  thai 
when  he  gave  way  to  his  noble  Friend,  ha 
,  was  not  aware  that  he  would  have  confined 
himself  so  eidosively  to  what  was  immt» 
d:atelT  connected  with  the    traosactioas 
which  occurred  daring  the  tnne  he  was  ia 
.  c^tRcf.     After  the  indulgence  whidi  Ih^ 
Lof\iihipi  had  given  him  last  evening,  be 
•hoaU  not  (eel  it  necessary  to  enter  af 
axT  cv>«Merabl«  length   into  the  timica 
r<>ec)ied  nxei  by  the  noUa  and  lenrtrfi 
Levi  eeposrte  s  and  iie  Ml  wb&Ht&^-wtm 
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noble  inil  leirofl')  Lord  alluilFd  to  ihs 
pratMt,  iDd  Mid  Lhai  ii  did  nol  immedi- 
ately apply  to  the  queition  under  conai- 
deraiion.  He  only  quoted  ihat  promt 
wiib  a  riew  lo  abow  the  temper  in  ahich 
the  Honte  or  AMembly  regarded  the  Pn- 
■ona  Act.  [t  wM  aaid,  that  the  Hoiua  of 
Ataembly  referred  the  Priton*  Act  to  ■ 
committee.  Why  that  waa  the  very  thiny 
a(  which  the  Gorernment  complatned— a 
reference  of  the  bill  to  a  eommtitee 
fa*  the  result  of  all  the  sppeata  mad« 
ru  the  Attembly.  A^in,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  laid,  that  the  Hoom  of 
Ataembly  was  well  informed  upon  all 
thoae  mattera  to  which  the  Priion*  Bill  ra- 
lated.  Waa  it  » *  Then  it  moat  ha>« 
been  well  infonsed  of  all  thoae  bomUe 
atrocitiea  and  crueltiea  which  had  bem 
detailed  to  their  [»rdthips.  He  would 
nol  flnrt  their  I^rdahips'  feeling  by  a^in 
alluding  10  them :  inn  in  the  p^p^rs  on 
the  table  there  «o<j|d  bi>  ioutti  deiwla  nt 
acta  of  cruelly  ^.ractiied  in  the  zaol*  in 
Jamaica,  not  only  toward*  men,  but  tA- 
ward*  women,  which,  if  recited  (o  their 
Lordthipa,  would  barrow  up  their  inmoM 
feeling.  The  tlofijin^  of  female*  wa« 
■.hen  well  known  ;  *nd  wrely  i(  did  not 
I'e^'i're  »«j  oefy  Un^ihen^  dMtb»r»ii'»'» 
•n  rle'*rmin*  wi)*(her  it  wr^  prnp^r  nr 
mK  ;h»i  iiKb  a  lyit'^m  4>i'>iil'l  rnnlinn#. 
It  could   not  be  neceiwnry   Tor  the   Ha«m 

rrf  *«,rr  ■•■'.•,    (at 


Irhb  Slaking  lay  remariii  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  aubject  which  had  been  liocc 
■O  brgely  anawered  by  hia  noble  Friend — 
ka  meant  a>  to  thePriMnaquealion,  which 
had  baca  lofiered  to  remain  sta(rnant  by 
lh«  Hooae  of  Avembly,  and  to  which 
Mula  effect  wonld  erer  bare  been  given 
hitfor  tbe  actiTe  inierrention  of  the  Bri- 
tiib  Parliament.  The  aoble  and  learned 
Lord  bad  alluded  to  the  tone  in  which  he 
ImcI  advanced  those  ar^umenti  which  he 
had  (bought  necewary  to  address  to  their 
Lofdahipa.  Now,  he  never  did  conceal 
Alt  faa  thoagfat  (he  beat  remedy,  during 
iha  iBoat  important  criaii  of  tbe  great  ei- 
pcrimctit  BOW  at  itsoe  in  Jamaica,  was, 
aot  wkat  tbe  DOble  and  learned  Lord  had 
»id  a  complete,  abaolute,  and  perpetual 
dmige  in  ihie  constitution  of  Jamaica — 
bat  a  anapension  of  the  legislative  fonc- 
Mna  of  the  House  of  Assembly  till  that 
ajlpefaiigiit  afaonld  be  carried  out  to  its 
lagitimate  extent,  and  until  the  emanci- 
pated popnlation  shonld  have  obtained 
daa  protection,  and  have  formed  thow 
kabita  which  were  adapted  to  their  altered 
eoadiiioa.  Three  artempis  were  made  to 
iiliw  II  the  Hoase  of  .AisetnMy  to  adopt 
■he  Bceeaaary  coume  of  le^«i'ttion  to 
aarmra  praiectioo  to  the  negroes  <ind«r 
tlMc  altered  circumstanr-') ;  bat  they  ah- 
aoiattly  refused  to  take  into  consfder^tmn 
■■5  of  those  meaturis  which  were  imiae- 
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a  great  majority  of  600  rational  men  had 
no  doubt,  the  matter  would  come  before 
their  Lordships  in  a  totally  different 
shape.  But  if  the  necessity  for  adopting 
a  measure  like  the  present  were  so  ex- 
tremely doubtful ;  if  the  opinions  of  600 
rational  men  were  poised  in  such  equal 
scales,  necessity  in  the  one  scale,  need- 
lessness  in  the  other,  that  the  scale  of  need-' 
lessness  was  almost  on  a  le?el  with  the 
scale  of  necessity ;  if  he  found  of  those 
600  rational  men  only  a  majority  of  ten, 
of  one  sixtieth  part  of  the  whole^  who 
thought  that  a  case  had  been  made  out 
against  the  colony,  was  he  then  to  consi- 
der himself  justified  in  violently  and  des* 
potically  suspending  the  constitution  of 
that  colony  ?  God  Forbid !  if  these 
600  men  were  not  only  rational  men  but 
Representatives  of  the  people  of  England, 
it  made  the  necessity  stronger,  that  the 
expression  of  their  opinion  should  be 
clear,  distinct,  and  unequivocal.  But 
there  was  another  circumstance  which 
ought  not  to  escape  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention. Most  of  these  600  men,  who 
said  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  so  severe  a  measure  towards 
Jamaica,  were  those  very  men,  who,  upon 
a  former  occasion,  had  shown  that  they 
were  disposed  to  listen  most  readily  to  a 
proposition  for  suspending  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  colony,  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  local  Legislature,  the  provincial 
House  of  Assembly,  had  refused  to  per- 
form its  legislative  functions.  What  if  he 
found,  that  300  of  those  men,  who,  a 
year  ago,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  so  ready  to  suspend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Canadas — who  showed  so 
little  of  intemperate  zeal  in  support  of 
Canadian  and  colonial  rights — so  little  of 
indisposition  to  listen  to  statements  of 
misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  colonial 
assemblies — what  if  he  found  that  300  of 
those  very  men  who,  one  short  year  ago, 
had  so  little  hesitation  upon  the  case  pre- 
sented to  them  in  suspending  the  consti- 
tution of  Canada,  were  now  without  ex- 
ception of  opinion,  that  no  sufficient  proof 
had  been  given  of  misbehaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  and  that 
there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  sus- 
pending the  constitution  of  that  colony  ? 
Surely,  whatever  his  (Lord  Brougham's) 
own  individual  opinion  might  be,  he  must 
regard  such  a  circumstance  as  affording 
sufficient  ground  to  induce  him  to  pause 
before  he  assented  to  such  a  proposition 


as  that  involved  in  the  measure  then  be- 
fore the  House.  Surely  their  Lordthipe 
must  regard  it  as  affordmg  the  strongest 
conceivable  argument  against  the  extreme 
necessity  which  was  alleged  to  exist  id 
this  instance.  Surely  it  must  convince 
them  that  the  condition  of  the  colony^and 
the  conduct  of  the  Assembly,  were  not 
such  as  to  demand  the  adoption  of 
so  severe,  so  arbitrary,  so  despotic  n 
measure*  So  stood  the  fact.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  anything  in  vindication  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Jamaica  Assemblyr 
He  knew  that  aforetime  their  conduct 
was  not  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  re- 
spect.  He  did  not  say,  that  he  ap- 
proved of  their  eonduct  in  the  present 
instance.  It  did  not  form  any  part  of  his 
argument  to  hold  that  the  Jamaica  As- 
sembly  had  in  all  respects  acted  tempe- 
ratdy,  wisely,  and  discreetly.  Far  from 
it.  But  there  was  a  wide  diflference 
between  that  admission  and  saying 
that  they  bad  so  entirely  abdicated  their 
functions,  so  inflexibly  resolved  not  to  re- 
sume them — to  irrevocably  expressed  their 
determination — as  to  warrant  the  Imperial 
Legislature  in  taking  them  at  their  word, 
abolishing  their  legislative  powers,  and 
transferring  them  to  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  It  was  of  the  nature  of 
such  assemblies,  from  their  very  composi- 
tion, that  they  were  not  always  actuated 
by  the  same  enlarged,  enlightened,  calm, 
and  temperate  views  which  guided  assem* 
blies  differently  originated  and  differently 
constituted.  He  must  be  a  most  romantic 
man  and  a  most  unreasonable  judge  of 
human  conduct,  who,  taking  into  con« 
sideration  the  extreme  difference  of  ciiw 
cumstances  between  a  colonial  assembly 
and  a  Parliament  of  imperial  structure^ 
should  expect  from  the  former  anything 
like  the  consistency,  the  tempersnce,  the 
enlarged  wisdom,  which  he  might  reason- 
ably and  naturally  look  for  in  the  latter. 
Colonial  assemblies  would  ever  and  anon 
be  causing  such  conflict,  now  with  a  go« 
vernor,  now  with  the  Home  Government, 
now  with  one  another,  now  even  with  them- 
selves, now  with  the  mother  country,  and, 
lastly,  with  the  Imperial  Legislature.  Tbeae 
things  must  be  expected — their  Lordships 
must  lay  their  account  in  hearing  of  them 
— they  most  overlook  the  occasional  ebul- 
litions of  local  and  provincial  temper*^ 
must  not  regard  with  a  severe  and  threat- 
ening brow  the  parish  vestry  views  which 
local  legislatures  would  sometimes  take. 
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The  Marquess  of  Ncrmanhf :  That  he 
«rat  a  partisan. 

Lord  Lyndkursii  The  expression  I  made 
use  of  was,  that  he  was  certainly  not  a 
partisan  of  the  AsaemUy. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanb^  :  When 
die  noble  and  learned  Lord  alluded  to 


Lord  Lyndkurstz  I  beg  to  say,  I  do 
not  know  any  thing  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith, 
and  if  I  used  an  expression  too  strong  on 
the  occasion,  I  readily  retract  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  was  per- 
feecly  ready  to  accept  what  the  noble  and 
laeroed  Lord  stated.  All  the  evidence 
tliet  had  come  before  him  proved  that  Sir 
Lionel  Smith  had  discharged  his  duty  most 
efficiently,  and  most  sealously,  while  in 
Jamaica.  He  was  not  to  continue  in  the 
administration  of  the  Governmeot  of  that 
island,  a  person  in  the  civil  service,  and 
of  great  emineace,  having  undertaken 
abat  task;  but  he  did  hope,  that  the 
ooontry  would  still  be  able  to  avail  itself 
of  the  services  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  that  Gentleman 
spould  acquire,  in  such  service,  the  same 
degree  of  credit  he  had  hitherto  acquired. 

Lord  Brougham  was  sure,  that  if  any 
noble  Lord  had  entered  the  House  after 
bis  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  spoken, 
and  had  thus  lost  the  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing the  whole  of  his  speech,  in  the  same 
way  as  his  noble  Friend  behind  him  (Lord 
Glenelg)  said  he  had  entered  the  House 
while  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was 
epeaking,  and  had  thus  lost  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  a  great  part  of  his  speech ; 
and  if,  consequently,  he  had  only  heard 
the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend,  he  would 
have  said  it  was  a  most  impressive,  a  most 
eloquent  speech  upon  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  bat  which  was  all  over  some 
Tears  ago — a  speech  upon  what  had  passed 
in  Jamaica,  in  1 834,  and  in  England  in 
1838.  For  it  consisted  of  an  attack  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Ja- 
maica in  1834,  and  of  a  defence  of  an  act 
of  the  British  Legislature  in  1838 ;  but 
fak  noble  Friend  had  not  said  one  word  on 
the  present  question— on  the  bill,  the  de- 
tails of  which  they  were  discussing  in 
committee.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
think  it  at  all  unnatural,  that  his  noble 
Friend  should  have  entered  into  those 
subjects  to  which  he  had  addressed  him- 
self. He  having  reprobated  the  Assembly 
for  passing  of  an  insufficient  act  in  1834 
^-which  he    (Lord    Brougham)  entirely 


agreed  with  him,  seemed  defective  for  not 
having  an  executive  principle  in  it,  and 
also  having  brought  in  a  supplemental  act 
to  supply  that  defect,  by  introducing  the 
Prisons  Bill  of  last  year-— nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  have 
adverted  to  those  measures ;  but  undoubt- 
edly he  agreed  with  the  noble  Marquess, 
that  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  did 
not  touch  the  present  question,  except  very 
remotely.  The  noble  Marquess  having  no 
connection  with  the  act  of  1834,  and  very 
little  with  the  act  of  1 838,  after  hearing  a 
most  impressive  and  powerful  attack  upon 
the  present  bill,  upon  almost  every  point 
of  constitational  law,  and  upon  almost 
every  point  of  fact,  addressed  himself  ex* 
clusively  to  a  vindication  of  the  measures 
with  which  he  had  no  connection,  and  said 
not  a  word  in  reference  to  the  proposal 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  noble  Marquess 
had  succeeded  in  giving  any  tangible  rea- 
son in  support  of  the  present  measure,  or 
even  in  justification  of  it.  Their  Lordships 
BOW  came  to  the  question^  whether  the 
first  clause  of  this  bill,  left  wholly  without 
defence  by  its  propounders  that  night,  was 
one  which  merited  their  Lordships'  appro- 
bation, and  ought  to  receive  the  assentof 
that  branch  of  the  Legislature  ?  To  which 
question,  as  related  to  the  first  clause  of 
the  bill  (being  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  measure) — to  which 
question,  as  disposed  upon  all  occasions  to 
limit  his  assent  to  measures  of  this  extreme 
nature,  of  this  unconstitutional  character 
and  hateful  aspect— measures  which  were 
begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  illegal 
violence  and  usurpation ;  to  which  ques- 
tion, as  limiting  his  assent  to,  nay  his 
tolerance  of,  all  such  measures  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  each  case,  he  felt  bound 
to  answer,  No.  When  a  measure  came 
up  to  that  branch  of  the  Legislature 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  other- — when 
the  Representatives  of  the  people,  who 
ought  to  have  as  great  a  care  of  consti- 
tutional principles  as  the  Peers  of  the 
realm,  had  acceded  to  a  measure — when 
he  found  the  clear  and  decided  opinion  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  expressed 
in  favour  of  any  particular  measure,  he 
would  not  say,  that  he  should  feel  his 
opinion  bound  by  theirs,  but,  at  all  events, 
he  should  approach  the  subject  with  defer- 
ence— with  respect — with  more  than  toler- 
ance, even  if  it  were  an  unconstitutional  pro- 
position ;  and  with  reluctance  and  hesitation 
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against  the  measure  then  under  their  con- 
sideration. He  found,  however,  that  a 
distinction  was  attempted  to  be  drawn — a 
distinction  embodied  in  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Marquess  last  night,  who  spoke  of 
the  badness  of  the  constitution  of  Jamaica, 
and  mentioned  as  one  of  its  chief  defects 
the  exclusion  of  the  population  from  a 
▼oicein  the  representation.  He  said  that 
the  House  of  Assembly  represented  the 
property,  not  the  population  of  the  colony. 
If  the  noble  Marquess  adfanced  that  as  an 
argument  against  the  existing  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly putting  forward  a  doctrine 
which  did  not  savour  much  of  6nality.  If 
population,  as  represented  or  not  repre- 
sented in  a  legislative  assembly,  or  a  body 
calling  itself  a  legislative  assembly,  were 
the  main  test  whether  that  body  had  a 
right  to  call  itself  by  that  name  or  not, 
then  what  became  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  It 
represented  property ;  but  as  to  popula- 
tion, 99  out  of  every  100  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  were  not  repre- 
sented ;  yet  nobody  spoke  of  suspending 
the  legislative  functions  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Property,  no  doubt,  was 
sufficiently  represented  in  the  Imperial 
Legislature ;  but  population  was  trampled 
underfoot.  The  honest,  industrious,  in- 
genious, intelligent  artisan — the  hard 
working,  well  deserving,  well  thinking 
labouring  population,  whether  in  London 
or  in  the  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial towns  of  Liverpool,  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  were  as  entirely  without 
a  vote  in  England  as  the  emancipated 
negro  was  in  Jamaica.  Yet  it  would  not 
be  denied,  that  the  English  artisan  was  as 
free  as  the  West  India  negro,  for  whom  so 
much  sympathy  had  that  evening  been 
expressed  at  the  expense  of  his  white 
fellow  citizens.  Was  he  then  to  turn  his 
back  upon  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly, 
which  was  just  as  much  part  and  parcel  of 
the  constitution  of  the  colony  as  the  House 
of  Commons  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
constitution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land? If  the  evil  to  which  the  noble 
Marquess  alluded  really  existed  in  the 
colonial  constitution,  he  hoped  that  the 
present  bill  would  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
another  would  be  substituted  in  its  place, 
extending  the  elective  franchise  to  those 
branches  of  the  population  which  were  now 
excluded  from  it,  and  thereby  preventing 
the  Hoese  of  Assembly  from  deserving  any 


longer  the  name  of  a  borough  FarlitaMUil. 
But  whence  came  this  new  bom  ansiecy 
for  the  vindication  and  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  negro— whence  this  new  bora 
distrust  of  the  Jiimaica  Legislature  which 
had  come  orer  their  Lordships'  House,  in- 
cluding her  Majesty's  Government  upoa  ■ 
recent  occasion  ?  Was  there  ever  a  tima 
when  it  was  more  imperatively  pocessniy  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  negro 
than  in  the  last  Session  of  ParKameatt 
Was  there  ever  a  moment  when  than  em* 
isted  a  greater  or  more  urgent  necessitj  for. 
stepping  forward  and  rescuing  the  negro 
from  the  tyranny  of  his  master,  than  in  thm 
last  Session?  Had  their  Lordships  an  op* 
portunity  afforded  them  of  doing  so  7 
Again  and  again  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had 
brought  forward  question  after  questioo 
upon  the  subject ;  but  never  upoa  an j  one 
occasion  was  he  supported  by  those  who 
were  the  framers  of  the  present  mens  ro» 
There  was  no  objection  to  leave  every  thing 
to  the  Jamaica  legislature  last  year;  no 
objection  to  leave  to  that  Assembly^ 
hardly  to  be  called  a  body  of  legislatoi% 
seeing  that  they  represented  only  propertf 
and  not  population,  the  settlement  of  thn 
most  important  matters.  The  reply  to  all 
his  (Lord  Brougham's)  importunities  was 
"  Oh  leave  it  to  the  Colonial  Legislatuiea 
— no  doubt  they  will  deal  honestly  aad 
fairly  with  all  these  matters.''  His  pro* 
dictions  upon  that  head  had  to  a  certain 
degree  been  fulBlIed,  and  now  the  tone  of 
the  Government  was  completely  altered. 
The  argument  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  as  applied  to 
the  present  bill,  was  this :  "  Wait  till  the 
Colonial  Assembly  is  clearly  and  India* 
putably  in  the  wrong — keep  yourseWes  in. 
disputably  in  the  right — then  you  willharo 
the  people  of  this  country  with  yon,  and 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  wonid 
yield  as  they  did  under  similar  circnnn 
stances  in  1%3BJ^  He  (Lord  Broughaos) 
fully  concurred  in  that  argument ;  he  for 
one  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  House  of 
Assembly  would  do  so— he  had  no  manner 
of  doubt  of  it :  but  if  he  were  not  certain 
of  it,  this  was  not  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  interfere.  He  took  leave  to  lay  this 
down  as  a  proposition  that  would  adaitof 
no  dispute :  that  a  constitution  once  given, 
but  especially  if  it  bad  been  enjoyed  for 
two  hundred  years,  ought  on  no  acconnt 
to  be  suspended.  Let  it  be  ailerad, 
modiGed,  improved  in.  any  way  thai  it 
might  seem  to  require ;  let  it  be  adaptad 
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opinion  of  a  decided,  commanding  ma- 
jority— in  proportion  as  he  should  be 
tlow  to  touch  a  work  (the  workmanship 
of  lawgiving)  supported  by  a  firm  and 
steady  hand,  and  guided  by  a  6rm  and 
•laady  purpose,  by  the  co-ordinate  branch 
of  tke  Legislature,  the  representatives  of 
the  people ;  in  precisely  the  same  propor- 
tion he  had  a  right  to  call  upon  their 
Lordships  not  to  regard  a  measure  which 
came  up  to  them  backed  by  so  small  a 
majority  as  had  supported  the  bill  in  the 
present  instance — not  to  regard  it  any 
■K>re  than  if  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
flient  had  never  formed  a  determination, 
or  prononnced  a  judgment,  or  interposed 
any  authority  upon  the  questk)n  at  all. 
With  alt  possible  respect  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  considered  that  he  had  a 
right  to  approach  the  discussion  of  this 
Ant  clause  of  the  bill  just  precisely  as  he 
ahoald  have  done — as  freely,  as  un^ttered 
OS  if  it  had  now  been  proposed  to  that 
House  for  the  first  time  by  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown;  and  as  if  it  were  backed 
•olely  by  the  authority  of  that  Minister  in- 
otead  of  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  came  now  to  consider 
tlie  question  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  was  proposed.  He  had  already  stated 
that  the  noble  Lord  behind  him  (Lord 
Glenelg),  in  arguing  upon  the  Act  of 
1834  and  the  Prisons  Act  of  1838,  had 
argued  a  question  which  had  only  a  li- 
nuted  bearing  upon  the  present  measure. 
He  did  not  deny,  that  it  had  some  bearing 
opon  the  measure,  because  it  appeared 
from  the  noble  Lord's  statement  that 
it  was  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  passing  the  Act  of  1834,  then  refusing 
to  pass  the  Prisons  Act,  and  subsequently, 
when  that  measure  was  pressed  upon 
them,  suspending,  or,  as  it  was  justly  and 
properly  called^  abrogating  their  legislative 
functions  during  the  late  Session  of  1838 
— it  appeared  from  the  noble  Lord's  state- 
ment, that  that  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Assembly  was  made  the  pretence,  the 
apology,  for  suspending  the  constitution 
of  Jamaica.  Now,  he  would  admit,  for 
argument's  sake,  every  thing  that  had 
been  said  against  the  Assembly  in  refer- 
ence to  its  conduct  upon  the  measures  of 
1834  and  1838.  His  objection  to  the 
Prisons  Act  of  last  year  was,  as  he  stated 
when  the  measure  was  under  their  con* 
•ideratioo,  not  to  the  Act  in  general,  not 
to  its  interference  with  the  legislature  of 
the  isbnd,  but  to  that  particular  section- 


of  it  which,  by  compulsion,  forced  tho 
Jamaica  Assembly  to  raise  money  for  cer- 
tain purposes.  But  now,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  he  would  waive  all  objection  to 
that  Act — he  would  suppose  it  to  be  expe- 
dient— to  be  wholly  unexceptionable.  Nei* 
ther  of  those  admissions,  as  must  be  per- 
ceived by  every  one,  could  be  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  suspension 
of  the  constitution  of  Jamaica.  Those  two 
admissions  involved  only  this — that  the 
Imperial  Legislature  was  right,  and  the 
Colonial  Legislature  wrong  in  that  ona 
particular  instance ;  but  instead  of  justi- 
fying the  Imperial  Legislature  in  suspend- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  colony,  it  only 
justified  the- Imperial  Legislature  in  taking 
a  totally  different  course — namely,  the 
course  taken  upon  the  Prisons  Bill — that 
of  doing  in  this  country  what  the  colonists 
refused  to  do  for  themselves — performing 
duties  which  they  refused  to  perform^ 
applying  the  wisdom  of  the  British  Par- 
liament to  matters  which  the  folly  or  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Colonial  Parliament  re- 
fused to  consider  itself.  Then  it  was  said, 
that  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica 
had  gone  a  step  further;  that  they  had 
performed  an  act  of  abdication,  because 
they  had  come  to  a  determination  not  to 
pass  any  laws  except  those  which  keeping 
faith  with  the  public  creditor  required. 
Now,  as  a  general  proposition  he  did  not 
mean  to  maintain  that  no  refusal  to  legis- 
late on  the  part  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly, 
or  of  any  other  Colonial  Legislature, 
would  justify  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
providing  a  substitute;  in  supplying 
another  Legislature  for  them.  He  could 
fancy  a  case  of  misconduct — of  non 
Jeasance  or  misfeasance  on  the  part  of  a 
Colonial  Legisture — which  would  justify 
such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Im* 
perial  Legislature ;  but  all  depended  upon 
the  fact  whether  in  the  present  instance 
such  a  case  had  arisen  as  bound  the  Im- 
perial Legislature  to  take  that  extreme, 
violent,  and  unconstitutional  course.  He 
maintained,  that  they  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  resorting  to  such  a  step  until  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  Jamaica  left  no 
man  of  rational  understanding  any  power 
of  denying  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. And  here  he  must  again  advert  to 
the  narrow  majorities  by  which  the  pre- 
sent bill  had  been  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  it  were  a  case  upon  which 
600  rational  men  had  no  doubt  in  their 
own  minds ;  if  it  were  a  case  upon  which 
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it  had  never  been  doubled ;  and  the  only 
aoUtarj  instance  in  which  it  was  at  all 
departed  from  was  the  8  George  3rd, 
which  con6ned  the  abrogation  of  the 
power  to  taxing  eitclusively.  He,  there- 
fore,  held  that  our  right  to  legblate  for 
the  colonies  was  clear  and  undeniable. 
It  had  been  exercised  over  and  over  again ; 
and  if  any  evidence  were  wanted  of  the 
fact,  he  should  refer  to  the  most  import- 
ant, and  (independent  of  the  Prisons  Bill) 
the  most  recent  Act  passed  by  the  Home 
Government — he  meant  the  Emancipation 
Act — as  a  proof  of  our  entire  and  absolute 
right  to  legislate  internally  for  the  colo- 
nies. Now,  then,  hit  proposition  was  this 
"—instead  of  delegating  powers  of  this 
sort  to  a  dictator,  we  ought  to  legislate  for 
the  colony  ourselves.  And  why  could  we 
not  do  so  ?  What  difficulty  prevented  it  ? 
Ob,  said  the  opponents  of  this  course, 
*' there  are  details  connected  with  the 
subjects  of  legislation  which  cannot  be 
entered  into  by  persons  living  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.''  This  was  utterly 
unfounded;  it  could  not  be  set  forth  as 
true  in  point  of  fact.  Look  at  the  pream- 
ble of  the  Act.  It  contained  in  its  bosom 
the  contradiction  to  this  proposition.  All 
the  questions  with  regard  to  which  we 
were  about  to  delegate  our  authoritv,  the 
Vagrancy  Bill,  the  Squatting  Bill,  the 
Contracts  for  Labour  Bill,  hcui  been  the 
subiect-matter  of  detail^  and  anxious 
legislation,  by  orders  in  council  issued  to 
the  other  colonies ;  and  if  they  must  be 
applied  in  this  colony,  we  could  put  them 
into  the  form  of  a  Brituh  Act  of  Pariia- 
nent,  and  pass  them  after  having  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legisla- 
ture- Why  did  he  prefer  this  course? 
First,  because  it  was  less  ofiensive  to  the 
colonists  than  that  which  they  now  adopt- 
ed, which  was  a  course  most  galling, 
grating,  and  insufferable  in  their  eyes; 
by  which  their  Governor  was  made  a 
tyrant,  and  which  gave  them,  who,  as 
freemen,  had  a  right  to  be  governed 
through  their  own  representatives,  over  to 
absolute  and  despotic  authority.  That 
was  one  reason,  and  what  was  the  other  ? 
He  did  not  like  to  entrust  absolute  power 
to  anjf  man.  He  knew  how  corrupting 
was  Its  influence;  how  it  turned  the 
steadiest  head  and  steeled  the  tenderest 
heart.  He  would  not  trust  to  the  feelings  or 
judgment  of  any  man  who  was  long  armed 
with  a  dangerous,  noxious,  uncontrolled 
despotiMBy  ai  bad  for  him  who  wielded  it 


as  it  was  painful  to  those  againsl  wbon 
it  was  enforced.  He  would  then,  in  thA 
first  place,  confide  in  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament.  He  would  ininitely  rather  hava 
any  measure  which  was  to  be  enforced  oa 
his  fellow  subjects  in  the  West  Indiea 
brought  into  Parliament,  discussed  bv  tha 
representatives  of  the  people,  uodergs 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Peers  of  the  realm, 
with  all  the  l^^hts  of  informatbn,  expe-> 
rience,  knowledge,  and  liberal  attainsDeata 
which  belonged  to  such  assemblies,  thaa 
put  it  in  the  hsnds  of  a  single  maa,  aU 
ways  liable  to  error  were  he  the  wisest ; 
and  if  he  were  the  wisest,  and  armed  with 
despotic  power,  the  chance  of  bis  abusing 
it  innocently  and  untntentioBally,  but  w^ 
avoidably,  through  the  weakness  of  bamaa 
nature,  would  l^  infinitely  greater  thao 
if  so  many  persons  less  accompUslied^ 
less  instructed,  and  less  sagacious,  wers, 
afker  discussion  and  deliberation,  lo  adopt 
the  same  course  of  proceeding.  Lei  it 
not  be  supposed  (though  he  bad  given 
these  several  reasons  for  prefiprring  tbal 
course  to  this,  though  he  had  staled  these 
grounds  of  his  opinion  that  that  ooaisa 
was  the  best,  or  rather  the  least  bad),  thai 
he  meant  to  argue  that  they  had  any  right 
to  adopt  even  diat  course  unless  a  case  of 
necessity  was  clearly  substantiated.  He  did 
not  think  that  that  necessity  exbted  io  tko 
present  case.  He  might  have  some  doahs 
about  that ;  but  no  such  necessity  coaM 
be  justly  alleged  to  exist  as  wouki  justify 
the  suspension  of  a  representative  asseaa« 
bly,  and  the  substitution  of  a  despotic 
form  of  government.  These  were  tho 
grounds  (he  wished  that  justice  to  hia 
feelings  had  permitted  him  to  state  thea 
more  short)  on  which  he  came  to  tbo 
opinion  that  it  was  impolitic,  uojaa^ 
highly  inexpedient,  and  altogether  un« 
warranted  to  adopt  the  first  and  leading 
clause  of  this  measure.  One  word  as  to 
the  point  adverted  to  by  bis  nobla  and 
learned  Friend.  This  act  did  not  work 
out  its  own  purposes :  it  professed  to  do 
one  thing,  while  it  did  another  wholly 
different  It  professed  to  suspend  tha 
constitution  of  Jamaica.  And  until  tho 
legislature  of  Jamaica  passed  certain  aets# 
it  professed  to  arm  the  goveroorwith  n 
despotic  power,  and  this,  only  in  tho 
event  that  the  assembly  continued  to  ab* 
dkmte  its  functions.  But  suppose  tho 
Assembly  said,  *'  we  are  willing  to  ratraoa 
our  steps  i  we  repent  what  we  have  dona  ; 
we  will  no  longer  persist  in  the  applica* 
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HOC  litteD  with  a  jealous  and  offended  ear 
to  the  intemperate  and  unbecoming  Ian* 
giiaga  in  which  tboae  viewf  might  be  ad* 
YMioed.  Their  Lordships  must  lay  their 
siecount  with  these  things ;  and  remember 
the  wiae  lesson  given  to  the  Parliament  of 
England  bj  the  mature  experience,  the 
•nlafged  and  comprehensive  sagacity ,  the 
gaoius  for  affairs  which  adorned  and  dis- 
tinguished the  first  Lord  Chatham-* a  ies- 
aoo  which  thus  given,  and  coming  thus 
lecommendedy  was  in  an  ill-fated  hour  re- 
jaetad  by  Parliament,  and  thence  the  evils 
•f  Ikft  American  war,  and  the  severance  of 
those  mighty  provinces  from  the  British 
Crown: 

''  Be  to  their  virtues  ever  kind, 
Be  to  their  faulu  a  little  blind. 
Let  all  their  acts  be  unconfined. 
And  clap  a  padlock  on  their  mind/' 

Such  was  the  lesson  read  by  Lord  Chat- 
bem.  He  knew,  however,  that  the  repu- 
tetion,  the  genius,  the  sagacity  of  Lord 
Cliatham  were  a  matter  of  ridicule  amongst 
the  greater  statesmen  by  whom  one  was 
•arrounded  in  the  present  day ;  but  he 
(Lord  Brougham)  had  an  old-fashioned 
respect  for  Lord  Chatham,  whom  the 
country  used  to  venerate,  and  to  whom  he 
Mieved  it  was  still  indebted.  He  thought 
that  Lord  Chatham's  advice  was  founded 
Bpon  statesmanlike  wisdom,  and  was 
strictly  applicable  to  the  colonies  at  the 
present  day.  He  thought  also  that  the 
Bscommendation  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  ought  to  be  attended  to; 
he  thought  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
ought  to  adopt  and  pursue,  as  long  as  it 
possibly  could,  a  temperate  and  concilia- 
tory course  towards  Jamaica.  What  was 
the  provocation  in  the  present  instance  ? 
One  act — one  resolution  referring  to  one 
subject,  arising  out  of  one  mortification, 
the  result  of  one  expected  slight — was  all 
that  the  Imperial  Legislature  had  to  deal 
with — was  the  only  ground,  the  only  pre- 
tended ground,  of  the  present  measure. 
Was  there,  on  the  part  of  the  Jamaica 
Assembly,  a  refusal  to  legislate  altogether? 
No  such  thing.  They  agreed  to  pass  all 
laws  which  the  public  credit  required; 
and  only  suspended  their  functions  in  other 
Bsspects  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown 
Biighl  be  known  upon  the  matters  in  dis- 
pote.  Was  this  a  general  abrogation  of 
their  fanetioos?  Was  there  any  reason  to 
isppoas,  that  if  the  present  bill  were  re- 
fcseiiy  tiM  Hoose  of  Assembly  would  not 
bick  t»  0  sesss  o(  their  mty»  having 


time  for  reflection,  and  feeling  that  there 
was  a  disposition  to  treat  them  with  kind* 
nesa  and  conciliation  in  this  country?  If 
his  nuble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst),  upon  a  former  occasion,  did  not, 
as  now,  agree  with  him,  he  had  reason  to 
lament  it.  All  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  dislike  to  suspending  constitu- 
tions— all  his  aversion  amounting  to  con* 
stitutional  horror  of  any  measure  which 
proposed  to  transfer  to  a  single  dictator 
the  powers  which  properly  belonged  to  a 
legislature — all  that  he  had  last  year  ven- 
tured to  express  with  respect  to  Canada — 
less  strongly,  no  doubt — certainly  much 
more  feeblv  in  point  of  efiect,  than  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  that  night 
expressed  with  respect  to  Jamaica;  he 
confessed,  however,  that  he  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him,  perceive — he  might  be 
mistaken — his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
would  set  him  right  if  he  were  wrong — he 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  perceive, 
why  there  should  have  been  such  a  facility 
in  taking  away  the  constitution  from 
580,000  whites  and  freemen  in  Canada 
last  year,  when  there  was  this  year  so 
great  a  reluctance  to  take  away  the  consti- 
tution from  300,000  whites  and  free  in- 
habitants in  the  island  of  Jamaica  :— that 
he  could  not  understand.  Perhaps  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  explain 
the  matter  to  him.  He  never  could  dis* 
cover  that  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Ca« 
nada  bad  done  anything  worse  than  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  and  yet 
bis  noble  and  learned  Friend  certainly  did 
not  support  him  last  year  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  to  the  former  the 
rights  which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
was  now  so  anxious  should  not  be  taken 
fiom  the  latter.  [Lord  Lyndhuriti  I  do  not 
think  I  was  in  the  House  at  the  time]. 
He  greatly  lamented  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  absence  ;  and  he  also  greatly  re- 
gretted, that  all  the  letters  which  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  wrote  to  his  Friends, 
urging  them  to  come  down  to  support  the 
Canadian  question,  and  to  support  him 
in  the  proposition  which  he  then  made 
upon  the  subject,  had  no  efiect.  Not 
one  of  them  gave  him  a  vote.  He 
protested  against  the  present  bill  upon 
precisely  the  same  grounds  and  in  pre* 
cisely  the  same  words  as  he  had  last  year 
protested  against  the  Canada  Bill.  Every 
word  of  the  protest  which  he  had  entered 
upon  their  Lordships'  journals  against  the 
Canada  Bill  would  apply  with  equal  force 
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body,  aristocratic,  or  democratic,  be  it 
where  it  may,  acted  in  the  same  manner, 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  advise  the  same 
aort  of  measures  in  order  to  supply 
those  functions  which  were  left  un- 
fulfilled by  it,  those  duties  which  it  had 
abandoned.  My  Lords,  I  respect  the 
rights  of  all  parties— I  respect  the  rights 
of  all  individuals — I  respect  the  rights  of 
all  bodies,  whether  elective  or  hereditary. 
I  respect  these  as  I  respect  and  reverence 
all  constituted  authorities  in  every  country ; 
but  my  Lords,  all  constituted  authorities, 
whatever  dignity,  whatever  weight,  what- 
ever powers  and  privileges  they  enjoy— 
hold  them  by  the  tenure  and  on  the  con- 
dition  of  performing  the  duties  which  they 
are  bound  to  discharge ;  and  if  theyut* 
terly  desert,  and  completely  abandon 
those  duties,  they  commit  suicide  on  them- 
selves. It  is  not  we  who  put  an  end  to 
an  assembly,  in  such  a  case ;  it  is  not  we 
who  suspend  their  constitution — it  is  they 
who  put  an  end  to  it  themselves.  It  is  they 
who  nave  imposed  on  us  the  necessity  of 
fulfilling  duties  which  they  have  left  un- 
satisfied— of  acting  on  powers  which  they 
have  neglected  to  exercise — of  guarding 
against  exigencies  and  necessities  which 
they  admit  to  exist;  and  I  say  that  this  is 
a  duty  which  we  cannot  shrink  from :  it 
is  a  duty  which  is  absolutely  imposed  on 
us :  it  is  a  duty  which  it  is  absolutely  ne» 
cessary  for  us  to  perform;  and  for  the 
measures  which  are  taken  under  this  ne- 
cessity it  is  not  we  who  are  responsible, 
but  those  who  by  their  acts  have  made 
this  conduct  absolutely  necessary,  and 
called  forth  the  remaining  powers  of  the 
State  for  carrying  on  the  duties  of  the 
government.  Why,  my  Lords,  this  House 
of  Assembly  has  stated  distinctly,  in  its 
address  to  the  Governor,  the  absolute  ne* 
cessity  of  legislating  on  those  very  points 
provided  for  by  this  bill  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  that  country ;  and  then 
they  go  on  to  say  that  they  will  not  legis- 
late on  that  or  any  other  subject,  with 
certain  exceptions,  until  their  privileges 
are  respected,  or  until  Parliament  has  in 
point  of  fact  withdrawn  from  the  course 
which  it  has  already  adopted.  Now,  that 
that  is  an  abdication  of  their  duty,  an 
entire  disregard  of  their  functions,  a  com- 
plete neglect  of  the  whole  interests  of  the 
state,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny. 
And  if  they  will  not  perform  the  duties  in* 
cambent  on  them — if  they  will  not  take 
those  steps  which  they  admit  to  be  abso- 


lutely necessary — I  ask  yoor  LordshiBs 
how  we  can  do  otherwise  tnan  provide  lor 
the  necessity  thus  occasioned,  or  at  least 
supply  the  means  of  meeting  the  deficieiicy. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  aays,  that 
their  refusal  to  perform  their  Aioctions 
was  limited  in  extent.  What  right  have 
they  to  say  that  they  will  perform  one  Mit 
of  their  duties  and  neglect  another  T  Tba 
whole  interest  of  the  public,  the  whole  cars 
of  the  community,  the  entire  respubiwa  m 
committed  to  their  care,  and  th^  have  no 
right  to  withdraw  themselves  from  that 
duty  or  from  any  part  of  it.  By  sibfo- 
gating  their  functions  in  part,  thev  abm* 
gated  them  altogether.  Then  it  u  aald 
that  their  resistance  is  conditional,  tUl 
what  they  say  is, ''  if  you  give  op  yow 
Act  of  Parliament,  if  yoo  withdraw  your 
attack  on  our  privileges,  then  we  will  per* 
sist  no  longer  in  the  opposition  to  the 
measures  which  yon  deem  neceasuy.* 
What  right  have  thej  to  make  the  per^ 
formance  of  their  duties  conditional  }  h 
that  the  course  which  your  Lordshipe 
mean  to  sanction— is  that  the  spirit  whidi 
you  desire  to  cherish?  Tour  Lordshijpe 
seem  almost  prepared  actually  to  nAmik 
to  this  Assembly,  actually  to  agree  to  tlii 
conditions  proposed,  and  to  condeaM 
your  own  Act  for  the  regulation  of  prisons, 
and  that  in  a  very  strange  manner.  la 
speaking  on  the  Prisons  Bill,  the  nobb 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Lyndhorst) 
though  highly  interested  in  It,  was  wM 
present  at  its  discussion.  The  noble 
Duke  also  did  not  attend  during  its  db» 
cussion;  he,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
knowledgment, was  so  far  remiss  to  bb 
duty?  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Brougham)  was  present  when  the 
bill  was  debated,  but  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  circumstances  which  called  for  the 
bill,  and  his  strongest  objection  to  it  waa 
urged  in  a  conversation  acroM  the  TaUcw 
Now  will  this  do.  Is  this  fit,  is  this  suit- 
able, is  this  becoming  ?  Is  this  the  manner 
in  which  you  mean  to  uphold  your  own 
dignity,  to  maintain  your  own  authority, 
to  stand  by  yoor  own  acts ;  to  say  thai 
you  have  legislated  without  knowleoge  or 
thought,  and  that  you  are  as  mdy  to 
abandon  your  acts  of  legislation  aa  jon 
were  originally  careless  in  adopting  then. 
When  the  most  eminent  men  m  point  of 
talent,  weight,  and  authority,  make  auch 
statements,  the  colonists  may  fairly  con* 
elude  that  this  is  your  usual  and  general 
mode  of  legislation.    1  really  think  that 
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it  U  not  fitting  thit  persons  of  weight  and 
dignity,  in  order  to  serve  a  present  ai^gu* 
ment  and  a  present  purpose,  should  come 
down  and  make  such  admissions  with  re- 
gard  to  bills  which  they  themselves  ao- 
iuiowledge  to  be  of  unquestionable  in>- 

Krtance.     But    if  I    understand    your 
rdahips'  intentioos,  you  are  not  prepared 
to  give  up  the  Prisons  Act.    Your  inten* 
tion    is    to  retain   the    Act    which  has 
been    passed.      I    don*t    exactly    know 
that  you  are  taking  the    wisest  course, 
and    the     most    effectual    course,    for 
securing  your  object;   but  the  question 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  plained  in  the 
world.  Those  matters  which  the  House  of 
Assembly  admits  it  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  dispose 
of ;  and  I  do  think  your  Lordships  will 
take  a  great  and  serious  responsibilitv  on 
yourselves,  if  you  act  in  that  way  which 
you  conceive  will  answer   the  fancy  or 
chowe  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  instead 
9f  punning  a  course  which  you  feel  and 
4^ow  to  be  absolutely  indispensable.  How 
cim  you  expect  that  the  House  of  Assem- 
biy  will  give  way  ?    How  can  yo«  expect 
^  iriien  they  find  themselves  inpported^ 
maiaiained,  encouraged,  and  defended  by 
1^  large  party  in  this  country?    I  should 
think  them  quite  children  if  they  did.  The 
noUe  and  learned  Lord  has  adverted  to 
the  state  of  the  other  House,  and  the 
small  majority  with  which  this  bill  has 
been  sent  up  to  this  House ;  I  shall  not 
make  any  observations  on  the  nature  of 
the    majority  y   or  on   the  circumstances 
which  may  have  caused  it.    The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  dwells  upon  the  present 
state  of  things  as  a  matter  for  deep  concern 
and  melancholy.     I  entirely,  agree  with 
him;  and   there  is  nothing  which  more 
deeply  affecu  the  interests  of  this  countrv 
than  that  we  should  recollect,  that  with 
respect  to  the  great  colonial  matters  now 
pending,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  something  like  unanimity  should  be 
observed.     How  can  you  expect  measures 
to  be  successful,  how  respected,  if  they 
emanate  from  collision   and  difference? 
IMy  Lords,  I  make  no  allusion  to  party 
views— on  this  question,  I  know  of  none 
— party  feelings  have  been  loudly  dis- 
claimed on  this  occasion.     It  has  been 
often  asserted,  that  the  opposition  to  this 
bill  has  not  proceeded  from  any  party  or 
personal  motives — 1  fully  believe  it,  per- 
haps too  much    so,  for  however  much 
party  motivet— the  desire  of  power,  are 


to  be  condemned,  if  they  are  even  cul- 
pable, let  it  be  reoollected,  thai  thongh  the 
absence  of  such  motives  maj  render  the 
conduct  of  parties  who  object  to  sneb 
measures,  less  blameable,  makes  it  more 
senseless  and  unintelligible.  The  obiect 
of  party,  one  perfectly  understands.  Bat 
if  that  object  is  disavowed,  what  motives 
can  be  conceived,  except  mischief  and 
folly?  C'^No,  no."]  Of  coarse,  I  cannot 
impote  this  to  your  Lordships,  but  without 
such  motive  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  te  accooDt 
for  the  opposition  which  has  been  given  to 
this  measure.  My  Lords,  the  noble  ao4 
learned  Lord  who  spoke  last,  said,  that 
even  if  the  Assembly  showed  an  inclina- 
tion to  resttoie  their  fandions,  the  Gover* 
nor  would  still  have  the  right  to  exerciae 
his  arbitrary  powers.  My  Lorda^  it  ie  allk 
very  well  to  talk  of  the  corruptibility  of 
human  nature,  and  the  probability  of  power 
being  abused ;  but  is  it  at  all  likely,  in  the 
mresent  age,  with  the  superintendence  of 
Parliament — is  it  likely,  that  any  governor 
would  dare,  if  the  Assembly  appeared 
willing  to  resume  tbeir  fonctiona--4s  it 
likely  4hat  any  fovemor  womld  dare  te 
retain  these  atbnrary  pewerat  I  really 
see  no  danger  of  such  an  event*  lly 
Lords,  I  do  at  once  admit,  that  this  bill  is^ 
pro  ianto  a  superseding  of  the  House  of 
Anembly ;  but  I  say  the  condnct  of  the 
Assemblv  has  rendered  the  measom 
abaolately  necesaarr.  And  1  feel  con« 
fident,  tliat  if  this  bill  be  not  adopted,  as 
it  now  stands,  great  risk  will  be  incurred* 
and  ultimately  a  measure  like  this,  or  e 
much  stronger  measure  will  be  had  le* 
course  to. 

Lord  BroMgham^  In  explanation,  said* 
my  Lords,  as  lo  the  charge  of  ''  misehief 
and  folly,**  I  really  wonder  that  the  acate* 
ness  of  my.  noble  Friend  who  haa  jnst 
spoken,  did  not  enable  him  to  discover, 
that  it  was  just  possible  that  English 
statesmen  and  legislators  might  have  some 
other  motive  than  *'  mischief  and  folly,"  in 
refusing  to  suspend,  without  cause,  the 
free  constitution  of  one  part  of  the  colonial 
dominions  of  the  empire.  And  1  must 
further  say,  my  Lords,  that  1  heard,  with 
amazement,  the  threat  uttered  by  the  noble 
Viscount—  not  against  Barbadoes^or  Mont* 
serrat,  or  Nevis,  or  Jamaica — but  against 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England.  '*  If 
any  Assembly,**  said  the  noble  Viscoantf 
**  do  what  they  ought  not  to  do ;"  that  is, 
do  what  he  does  not  wbh  them  to  do,  *'  for 
their  mischief  and  folly,  1  will  treat  them 
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bow  we  erne  do  oLberwite  then  provide 
the  aeceailjr  thai  occasimied,  or  at  IcHt 
■apply  the  meuu  of  mectinr  the  deBdeiq. 
The  DoUe  end  leemed  Lord  nji,  iltf 
their  refuel  to  perform  tbeir  fonctiaei 
wee  IiBiited  ie  eitent.  Whet  right  hm 
ibey  to  ny  thet  they  will  perform  one  mA 
of  tbeir  dntiee  end  neglect  tnotbert  lit 
whole  interert  of  the  public,  the  whole  cm 
of  the  conmonity,  the  entire  re^tAlkm  I 
committed  to  their  care,  end  tbey  htte  h 
right  to  withdraw  Uiemtelfea  from  tttt 
doty  or  from  any  part  of  it.  By  abn- 
gating  their  fnoctiona  in  Mrt,  theyabi^ 
^  gated  them  altogether.  Then  it  u  adl 
dition  of  perlbrining  the  duties  which  they  1  (bat  their  reiistaDce  Is  conditional,  te 
ere  bound  lo  diicharge;  and  if  iheynt-  what  tbey  uy  ii,  "  if  yon  ^*e  up  ya« 
terly  deeert,  and  completely  abandon  Act  of  Parliament,  if  yon  withdraw  jow 
thoie  duticS)  tbey  commit  luicide  00  them-  tttack  on  oar  privilege!,  thcD  we  will  ptt* 
eelvce.  It  !■  not  we  who  put  an  end  to  n*t  no  longer  in  the  oppoiition  to  DM 
tn  esMmUy,  in  inch  a  eite;  it  ii  not  we  !  neaeurei  which  yon    deem    nee 


■■y,  eeted  io  the  same 
I  would  not  bcMiatc  to  ednM  the  same 
sort  of  menanres  in  order  to  snpply 
those  functions  which  wen  left  m- 
fnlfilted  by  it,  those  duties  which  it  bed 
•bertdoned.  Hy  Lords,  I  respect  the 
rwhis  of  all  parties— I  respect  tiie  rights 
of  all  indiridnels — I  respect  tbe  rights  of 
■II  bodies,  whether  elective  or  hereditary. 
I  respect  these  ts  t  respect  end  rererence 
ell  constituted  autborities  in  every  country ; 
but  my  Lords,  all  constituted  authorities, 
whetevud^ity,  whatever  weight,  what- 
ever powers  and  privileges  tbey  enjoy — 
hold  them  by  tbe  tenure  and 


who  suspend  tbeir  constitution — it  is  they  |  What  right  have  tbey  to  make  tbe  p» 
who  put  en  end  lo  it  themselves.  It  is  they  fonnance  of  their  duties  conditioad  1  h 
who  have  Imposed  on  us  the  necessity  of    "^  '    '  ~     •■• 

fulGlling  duties  which  they  have  left  un- 
satisfied— of  acting  on  powers  which  they 
have  neglected  to  exercise — of  guarding 
against  exigencies  and  necessities  whieb 
they  admit  to  eiist;  and  I  say  that  this  is 
•  duty  which  ws  cannot  shrink  from  :  it 
is  a  duty  which  is  absolutely  imposed  on 
us :  it  is  a  duty  which  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  perform ;  and  for  tbe 
mcasurea  which  are  taken  under  thii  ne- 
cessity it  is  not  we  who  are  responsible, 
but  those  who  by  their  acts  have  made 
ibis  conduct    abaelutcly    necessary,   and 

cslled  forth  the  remaining  powers  of  the  j  knowledgment,  was  so"  far  remiss  in  hi 
Slate  t»t  carrying  on  the  duties  of  the;  duty?  His  noble  and  learned  Frisad 
l^venmi'nt.  Why.  my  Lords.this  House,  (Lord  Biongham)  was  present  when  tht 
(if  Assemhiv  hat  staled  distinctly,  in  its  bill  was  debated,  bat  be  was  ienoranief 
Mhlrves  10  l^e  Cicvernor,  (he  ab«lute  ne-  '  the  circumstances  which  celled  for  the 
cvesitv  «t  lv]fidaiing  on  tbcse  vny  points  I  bill,  and  his  strongest  o^eciion  to  it  Ml 
prvtviJvd  ^>r  bv  ihts  bill  under  (be  present  n^ed  in  a  conversation  acroas  tbe  TMt, 
iirvenMtstKvs  vt  ibat  ci.^nirr ;  and  (ben  '  Now  will  ihb  do.  Is  this  Gt,  is  thb  sdl*' 
ihvy  f^  <.'•  i\-  w  that  ihcy  w^U  not  kps-  able,  is  this  beeomiag?  IsthiaibcmaBBW 
Uttf  ou  that  or  set  iMher  subject,  with  '■  in  which  yon  mean  10  uphold  yoar  on 
vetlS'M  vtv-eptKNu.  ueiil  tbvir  pnvtteg^es  dignity,  to  mainUin  your  own  auchoiitj, 
ar«  nMWkSW,  >.<*  uattt  lSri>j[M«at  his  in  10  stand  bv  yoer  own  acis;  10  say  ihU 
)Mf<«t  yf  i^H  witMiaw«  fnw  the  course  you  have  ics»lated  withobi  knowledge  Of 
whN'*  It  b«s  *.'r**ilt  s.jk'fKrd.  N.>w.thkt' Ihowght.  awl  that  yoa  are  as  ready  to 
t^t  IS  *»  •Mx«;K->a  vf  t^r  daCy,  aa  afi«BiioM  vour  arts  of  leciilalioa  as  yoa 
f«*»w.^«r«tt*r<jy^  iWr  ■SMrtMMe^acvas-  w«re  Q -iriully  careless  in  adoptii  -'  — 
r*Ne  ••fAK*  *t  tW  wV-V  -«.-«*««»  tff  tW    Wh««  •*- •  r~--w^l  -t 

kW  ■»  «V  •*•'  ■"«  e«fSwe»  t6«  iiacWe  ii- ' 
w*}vu4  <iw  hWn-  ><!'-  tXi   W't  eiK  tkket  e 
^>>M«  Mhi^  «!k>«4  :A«^  ««n«  tt  W  ^kw- 1 


that  tbe  course  which  your  Lordsk 
mean  to  sanction— is  that  the  spirit  wUoi 
you  desire  to  cherish  T  Tour  Lordihte 
seem  almcMt  prepared  ectnally  to  Mm^ 
to  this  Assembly,  actnalty  to  agree  toll* 
conditions  proposed,  and  to  coadaan 
yonr  own  Act  for  the  regnlatioo  of  prisBM^ 
and  that  in  a  very  strange  manner,  ts 
speaking  on  the  Prisons  Bill,  the  ooUs 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Lyndhnrst) 
though  highly  interested  in  it.  was  Mt 
preient  at  its  discusaian.  The  nthk 
Duke  also  did  not  attend  daring  ilsdii- 
he,  according  to    his  own  se- 


K  fitting  thu  penoia  3X  «ngnt  ana  i  o   m 
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if  -.nt^  an  even 


iC 


f,  in  order  to  lenre  x  pmeot  jz;»-  |  abi*.  .m  .&  j»  nwinlrrtrn^  lim&  UMUfii  Uw 

ind  a  pruuit  purpoacw  ^aauuL  sxam  : 

mtd  make  wch  idnuaMoai  «iui  *e-  ; 

IB  InUft  which  ihcr  iheaneirea  le-  ' 

■lye  to  be  of  'inaneauonaDxe    o^ ; 

■B.     BiiL    ir  I    onueffiUHi    tout 

lipir  intBitioB>«  fOH.  ite  nn  jrepaiefL 

I  ap  the  PniQn&  .^ct.     7  lur  sten- 

ie  ta  retain  :he  At::  vructi  ba 
1  ion',  sxacilir  caiiw 
Lin^  '.tie     viieac    auize. 

Xbm     moK     afeeuai     rmrae.      or 

If  jonr  objcei ;    cut  'Jie   nifHicm 

9  to   me  to   !m  die  aMimaft  n  Ui 

.  ThoM  maixss  vmich  -iie  iLnue  ji  ' 

My  admiia  ic  la  le  ^tssaaarr  -ja  inim, 

ir,  ic  Is  '.acumiunc  m    i»  ;a  niiiaie 

■i  I  do  ihinjc  ^aur  Latamum  mill 

ft  greet  ind  isTaiu  "esoonabiiii?  m 

sliree,  if  tqu   urt.  .n  '.aaL  va^  vnica 

sooceive  wiiL   insws-    :ne    onirv    ir 

t  of  the  Euiise  ir'  JuflemfU'r.  nsusau 

Hoing  a  ;:siirse  voicn  jou  .kiii  laa 

to  lie  ibaoiiiioi'r  loixiaainuEiaie.  s«iw 

M  OLpecs  loac  ue  cctue  if 

iU  gpve  way  *     Haw  an  yin, 

en  they  and  Lusmnes^si  m^pcixiii* 

eiaed,  eaccun^sd.  i^m  -Xiixeacisit  a% 

|e  perty  in  rain  isun'ry '     I  loaii^ 

them  >^aite  eii idr^n  f  lufv  i.ii.  Pxff 
and  learaed  Lcri   i^m   hiwrM  -jz 

late  c:    uie   :c-.«r  n:ii.iis.   &3«i  Uie 
mejorty  w.'Jl  vrca   kx«   l>ui  has    ihaoieicicj  eeccMefy.      Aod  1  i««l  €«w. 

teat  ap'ta  uiia  Hiese  ;  I  ia«.i  sM    fidcet,  that  if  this  bill  be  not  advpltsi,  aa 
any  obacrfm:»c4  ca  tis«  Ba:are  ci ,  :t  bow  itands,  great  riah  will  be  lucurrad. 

majorrtj,   or  ca   the  cifceastaDces    and  nltioMtelj  a  measure  like  tbi$,  wi  a 

I   may  baTC  caesed   ic     The  noble    mach   siron^r  measurv   wiU  be  had  ft- 

earned  Lord  dwelb  upcn  lae  present    coune  to. 

Lord  Bromgkam^  in  eiplanatton.  aaki, 
my  Lords,  as  to  the  cbarfe  of  **  mischief 
and  folly v"*  1  really  wonder  that  the  avuie- 
nen  of  my  noble  Friend  who  has  just 
spoken,  did  not  enable  him  lo  discuwr, 
tbal  it  was  just  po*sible  that  Eii)|lisU 
statesmen  and  Irgislatori  miight  have  suuia 
other  motive  than  **  mischief  and  fully,"  in 
refusing  to  sus^iend,  wilhuut  cause,  the 
free  constitution  of  one  pait  of  the  culuuisi 
dominions  uf  the  empire.  Aud  I  inukt 
furlher  say,  my  Lords,  ihat  1  hisaid,  wiih 
amazement,  the  thrual  ulttred  by  ihu  uublu 

ty  teeimga  nave  t>een  loudly  dis-    Viscount— noia|j;aiiist  Uttrbaditt»,ui  Muui- 

ed  on  this  occasion.     It  has  been    serrat,  or  Nevis,  or  Jaiimifa-  but  a^^Aiiut 

the  l^rds  and  Cuininuiu  ul  KugUud.  **  If 
any  Assembly,"  said  iba  iiubla  ViM:iiuiit| 
"  00  what  thuy  liuylit  nut  tu  du  j"  ib^t  l», 
do  what  ha  dues  iiut  wiab  ibeiii  to  lUt,  **  I'ui 
their  miKhicf  and  fullyi  I  a  ill  tual  thctu 


jiHi  imotetligioic.  The  otoyeei 
u'  janr^  me  Dtntcuv  muencaodaii  But 
I  .ttau  sycsit  .»  aisAvowiei,  '«riat  vocifvia 
:an  xs  T-jm-eveu,  -dK^gi  mia«:nict  ami 
oily-  1*  ><i.  no,  "I  A  ..*aurae,  i  cannot 
xBDuie  .ui»  .0  fiur  L«jnisaip»v  lut  '<eitnouft 
ucn  nuiiTe  .  im  iiiert«  w.  4  !€ii»'Lf»'SL*c«iioe 
CiT  ill:  iDOuviiun  vnicn  ma  leen  ^rvao  ca 
-i«ia  neaanre.  M*/  Ljvtt^  (iie  nooie  aoii 
ewiwa  uom  ami  iijuaa  .aac,  miu*  tiiist 
^ven  f  lim  iunemaiy  snuwuu  an  iiicums- 
uon  la  neauoM  'jusr  runcuunn*  the  <Jii«er* 
TOT  -aomii  iCiU  liaee  toe  right  to  eMsetae 
lift  «aitiv7  uuaPMA,  My  Lordab  ii  le  alh 
•ery  -mal  'n  uult  at*  uie  ^*«iT«ipubibfcy  of 
lunuo  muipy,  ina  uiif  prahabiiity  of  powee 
lein^  lajuaea  .  oul  ;a  x  ac  a»l  iiisety,  in  tint 
insKOC  lip.  eii..i  uiif  super iniemJirace  oi 
ru-iamiflii: — .a  x  ii4i»7.  uauiai  ^jveraoc 
vuiiiii  mm,  jf  UK  XmtKinoiy  app<a/«d 
▼uiin^  'Jt  resume  cneir  nincooo*— «  i< 
ikaiy  -JaaL  aey  ge«erwjr  woaki  dace  le 
se  ifbicnry  pewet a  f  i  reelfty 
ua  dangee  ef  such  an  evvet.  My 
Loris,  lip  ze.  eoct  admit,  that  ihia  biU  le, 
srv  yuita  a  swpeceediog  of  the  Ho«s«  of 
riv ;  but  1  sev  the  comdect  of  the 
has     rettdeted    the 


of  things  as  a  ma:ter  for  deep  coocem 
melancholy.     I   entirely  agree   with 

and  there  is  nothing  which  more 
y  affecu  the  interests  of  this  country 
that  we  should  recollect,  that  with 
St  to  the  great  colonial  matters  now 
ng«  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
something  like  unanimity  should  be 
red.  How  can  you  expect  measures 
I  successful,  how  respected*  if  they 
ate  from  collision  and  difference  f 
^rdf,  I  make  no  allusion  to  party 
^— on  this  question,  I  know  of  none 
ty  feelings  have  been  loudly  dis- 
ed  on  this  occasion.     It  has  been 

aaaertedy  that  the  opposition  to  this 
tas  not  proceeded  from  any  party  or 
daI  motives— I  fully  belieee  it,  per- 

???..J!!!^iJ^i  *i?'^  bowevor  much 
Uw  dtsiiv  of  power,  are 
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Onnonde. 

WetiinorlaiKl 

WinchilKa 

Sandwich 

Cardial! 

Abingdon 

MOTtOD 

E^linlon 

Haddington 

Kinnoull 

Dalboofie 

Selkirk 
Aberdeen 


propOMd  ocniHion  o(  one  elkaie,  and  tb« 
NMltofihe  amendment  would  be.thKtthe 
BritUfa  Pdrliaraent  would  incur  all  the 
odiuni,  while  it  would  not  accomplish 
hilf  the  good  that  would ame  from  p»ting 
iIm  bill  in  an  unmutilated  stale. 

Viwotint  St.  Vincent  said,  that  with  n- 
Terence  to  nuy  of  the  erili  which  had 
been  alleged  lo  e>Ut  in  Jamaica,  ihey 
iniffht  hare  beeo  corrected  ir  the  Colonial- 
sflSce  in  ihiacounlrT  and  the  Governors  or 
Jamaica  had  fullj  Known  iheir  duty  and 
fKtwen.  It  wai  not  a  Tair  interpretation  of 
the  langUBgie  uied  by  the  House  of  Asaem- 
Uj  to  laj,  that  ihat  bod;  intended  to  get 
up  a  claim  in  opposition  to  the  authority 
ofthe  British  Parliament. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  explained. 
He  had  expressly  given  an  aniwer  to  the 
qneation  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
near  him  (Lord  Brougham),  why  the  pro- 
viaiona  of  the  preient  bill  had  not  been 
applied  to  other  idandi,  for  he  had  uid, 
that  in  Jamaica  there «Kigted  an  assignable 
eauae  for  the  interference  of  Parliament, 
while  no  inch  cause  existed  with  regard  to 
the  other  colonies.  One  island  to  which 
iha  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  referred, 
Barbadoes,  had  proceeded  to  legislate  in 
a  salitfaciory  spirit ;  and  from  Tobago  and 
St.  Viocmt  accoanta  had  been  receircd  to 
the  efi^l,  that  the  legislatures  of  these 
coloniea  had  adopted  measures  in  confor- 
DiiiN  H  ith  the  Orders  in  Conncil. 

Lord  Htvx<jkii>K  hud  applied  hia  obser- 
mion  Witv  \<-i  one  particular  argameot  of 
tka  aebte'  Maraoaaa,  which  waa  to  the 
•■bet.  that  tb«  Hoaaa  of  Assembly  of  Ja- 
Mkica  wa*  m  budU  cooiiiiuted  a*  to  make 
it  d«Mr«t;il<<  to  take  aay  opportunity  of 
abolilltiB|f  it  aa  a  sort  of  nuisance.  In 
MawK  to  thai  aipanienl  W  had  referred 
Ik  whar  caiwM**,  as  Mlin(  equally  within  Uarrowby 
Ifca  nafaofit-  |  Umwood 

IWrLecdkbi^it  dmd«)«Btbeoiieatioa    ^•">I"» 
iImI  iW  «ta«M  be  etpangvd;— C^iai 
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Gort 

Combermera 

Canterbury. 

Lincoln 

St.  David's 

Carlisle 

Rochester 

Ulotter  and  Btista) 

Exeter 

Dromore. 


Usi 


Orkney 

Dartmouth 

Aylesford 

Harrington 

Wiiwick 

Hard  wi  eke 

Da  Law  an 

Balhust 

Digby 

Mansfield 

Liverpool 

Cadogan 

Roden 

Clan  William 

Mountcaihet 

Longford 

WicUow 

Clare 

Bandon 

Rocinejr 
Wilton 
Limerick 
Clancarty 


At«M«»' 

>MVM. 

l4«h^ 

llk»a«A<« 

$»C%.Un 

M.M4,v.« 

.«Sr««M^ 

tS*»<M 

»0M 

IVoHkH* 

«»»«*•«»*«• 

v> 

w^OK^^igOA 

Vv«Mf 

1t>»*rj. 
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Lisi  of  the  Not-Contexts. 


Somerset 
Hamilton 
AigyU 

If  AIQr  ESSES. 

CoDjngbam 

Bread  albaoe 

Westminster 

Tavistock 

Nonaanby 

IjBsdowne 

Ucadlorl 

CARLS. 

Minto 

Charlemont 

Effiogham 

Fingall 

Buriington 

Scarborough 

Errol 

Uzbridge 

YarboroDgh 

LichAeld 

Rosebery 

Spencer 

Albemarle 

Fitzwilliam 

Cork 

Lorelace 

Clarendon 

Camperdown 

Gosford 

llchester 

Morley 

Tankerville 

Bruce 

VISCOCKTS. 

Melbourne 

Duncannon 

Falkland 

Torrington 

Lisraore 


LORDS. 

Cotteoham 

Holland 

Save  and  Sele 

Poliimore 

Byroi 

Liltbrd 

Dacre 

Portman 

Segnive 

Gardiner 

Bemers 

Lurgan 

Carringtoo 

De  Freyne 

Leigh 

\'aDX 

Barham 

Ilalhertou 

Glenclg 

Lovat 

Wroticsley 

Stuart  de  Dccies 

MosI}n 

Cclborne 

Ckr,cu:ry 

Dinorben 

Seaford 

Methucn 

Stanley 

Vernon 

Foley 

Denman 

De  Mauley 

Bateman 

Montfort 

Dormer 

BISHOPS. 
Chichester 
Durham 
Ely 

Norwich 
Uipon 


Paired  off. 


COHTENT, 

Rutland 

Londonderry 

Westmeath 

Jersey 

LeTen  and  MeUille 

Macclesfield 

Talbot 

Bererley 

CamanroD 

Bradford 

DcGrey 

Gaga 

IraDerailt 

ExnMQtii 

OcfaiiBffd 


ZLvm. 


NOT-CONTENT. 

Zetland 
Hill 
Norfolk 
Thanet 
Kinnuird 
Durham 
Ducie 
Bel  haven 
Shrewsbury 
Shelborne 
Cowper 
Crewe 
Kintore 
Strafford 
.  Radnor 
Ljttleton 
RobIhui^ 

{SSi 


Saltoun 
Ualeigh 
Cowley 
Skelmersdale 


Sutherland 
Petre 

Sefton 
Craven 


Clause  expunged. 

Upon  the  secoud    clause    beiug  pro« 
posed, 

Lord  Brougham  objected  to  the  clause, 
as  giving  an  unconstitutional  power  to  the 
Governor.  It  could  not  surely  be  any 
sound  principle  of  legislation  to  give  con* 
tideoce  to  a  Governor,  because  tbey  did  not 
believe  that  he  would  abuse  it.  The  old 
principle  of  the  constitution  was  to  with- 
hold confidence,  where  it  might  possibly 
be  abused,  lie  proposed  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  as  to  whether  they 
would  delegate  to  any  Governor  th« 
power  of  indicting  taxation  on  a  colony. 
The  clause  was  plainly  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  a  solemn  declaratory  act — the 
ISth  George  3rd.  They  did  not  even 
retain  the  usual  ceremony  of  reciting  that 
act  in  the  preamble.  He  would  therefore 
move  as  an  amendment  the  insertion  of 
the  following  words : — **  Pro?ided  always, 
that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  be  con- 
strued  to  enable  the  said  Governor,  with« 
out  the  assent  of  the  said  council,  to  con- 
tinue or  renew  any  bill  for  the  receipt  of 
money  or  the  appropriation  of  the  same 
which  may  have  heretofore  been  passed 
by  the  Assembly,  and  expired  in  its  opera* 
tion  in  the  colony." 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  the  pro- 
per course  for  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
to  pursue,  in  conformity  with  his  argument, 
would  be  to  move,  that  the  clause  be 
omitted  altogether.  If  they  meant  to 
concede  nny  powers  to  the  Governor  for 
the  rencwnl  of  bills,  he  did  not  see  why 
bills  of  this  description  should  be  ex- 
cepted. 

Ix)rd  Brougham  desired  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  pocond  clause  remodelled.  It 
was  his  real  btlief,  that  this  portion  of  the 
bill  would  rankle  more  than  any  other 
in  the  niir.ds  of  the  colonists.  He  felt 
assured,  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  as 
thu  very  sting  of  the  measure.  With  the 
omission  of  the  first  clause  and  the  modi- 
fication of  the  second,  he  entertained  a 
most  confident  belief,  that  they  would 
attain  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion  for 
which  all  parties  were  so  desirous. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  said,  that 
from  a  communication  which  he  had  had 
with  a  Gentleman  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  Jamaica,  lie  felt 
2P 
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convinced  that  the  revival  of  some  of  these 
laws  was  absolutely  necessary,  with  a  view 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  and  military 
service.  If  they  threw  out  this  clause, 
they  would  throw  the  burden  of  main- 
taining these  officers  upon  the  mother 
country. 

Lord  J^rotf^Aam  observed,  that  this  bur- 
den would  be  inflicted  on  the  mother 
country  for  not  more  than  a  month  or  two, 
and  that  it  was  better  to  incur  this  risk^ 
than  to  violate  a  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciple. 

Viscount  Canterbury  did  not  think,  that 
such  an  alteration  in  the  clause  as  that 
proposed  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Brougham)  would  be  considered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  fatal  to  the 
bill,  becausCi  looking  at  the  clause  itself, 
he  found  that  it  was  extremely  general, 
and  that  it  did  not  give  any  person  any 
information  as  to  the  number  or  character 
of  the  acts  which  were  about  to  expire. 
But  he  also  found,  in  the  clause  which 
had  been  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  which  had  just  been  expunged 
by  their  Lordships,  the  following  proviso, 
*'  that  no  such  ordinance  shall  impose  any 
rate,  tax,  or  duty,  save  only  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  impose  any  fine  or 
for^iture  to  enforce  the  observance,  or  as 
a  penalty  for  the  non-observance  of  the 
provisions  of  any  such  ordinance."  He 
contended,  that  the  fair  inference  of  the 
second  clause,  however  vaguely  it  might 
be  drawn,  was,  that  the  drawer  in  the 
House  of  Commons  never  had  in  contem- 
plation the  renewal  of  any  tax  whatever. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that»  at  all  events,  it  would 
be  rather  premature  to  come  to  a  decision 
at  this  moment,  either  as  to  the  rejec- 
tion or  adoption  of  the  amendment  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  He  would 
much  rather  have  a  little  more  time  to 
consider  the  point,  which  was  important, 
as  affecting  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Brougham),  in 
the  discussion  on  the  first  clause,  had  said 
he  dealt  with  that  clause  with  freedom, 
because  it  had  been  adopted  only  by  a 
majority  of  ten  in  a  large  House.  The 
second  clause  (that  now  under  consider- 
ation) came  before  the  House  under  very 
different  circumstances.  No  objection 
whatever  had  been  taken  to  it — no  divisioq 
took  place  upon  it-^not  a  word  was  said 


against  it,  and  it  passed  the  Honae  of 
Commons  unanimously.  Then,  if  thii 
House  dealt  with  the  clause  in  the  way 
suggested  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
could  it  be  supposed  that  the  Hoote  of 
Commons  would  at  once  wholly  change 
their  mind,  and  aeree  to  this  amendment? 
They  might  consider  the  claaie  at  con- 
nected with  their  exclusive,  privilege,  end 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  ftneod- 
ment  would  be  unanimously  rejected,  end 
if  their  Lordships  persevered  in  that  amend- 
ment, the  result  would  be,  the  loss  of  the 
measure.  That  he  thought  ought  not  to 
be.  It  was  necessary  that  something  ahoald 
be  done.  He  did  not  think  the  Houae  of 
Assembly  justified  in  the  position  they  had 
taken  up,  and  he  was  ready — nay,  he 
thought  it  necessary,  in  justice  to  their 
Lordships,  and  their  own  dignity  end  eii« 
thority,  but  also  in  mercy  to  the  people  of 
Jamaica,  to  give  them  an  intimation,  that 
the  British  Parliament  were  determined  to 
exercise  their  right  of  superintending  the 
whole  government  of  that  colony,  and  that 
though  the  House  of  Assembly  might,  the 
British  Legislature  would  not,  abrogate  the 
duties  it  had  to  discharge.  He,  therefore, 
would  not  altogether  lose  the  measure,  and 
with  that  view,  he  hoped  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  would  postpone  his  amend- 
ment for  further  consideration  in  another 
stao;e  of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  postponed. 

The  remaining  clause  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  and  bill  reported. 
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MiNi.TKR.]  Petitions  prcMnted.  By  Mean.  0\ 
EHtcourtp  Thornctey,  Brotherton,  Colood  fkvt, 
Langton,  Arom  a  number  of  yhicm,  for  a  Unilbnn  Peaaaj 
Pobtagc. — By  Lord  Sandon,  from  Merdiaiiti  of  LiTeypool» 
and  by  Mr.  M.  Philipn,  tram  Mancberter,  fbr 
the  Duties  on  Cofliie  and  Sugar.— By  Mr.  VUU«b, 
Stockport,  for  reducing  the  Duty  oo  FavdgB  Timber  t 
abo  for  Church  Extcnsimi  in  the  Cokmies. — By  Mr.  OL 
Palmer,  from  Hertford,  against,  and  by  Mr.  Fladi,  ftam 
Wolsal,  in  favour  of,  the  Government  plan  for  NitloMd 
Etiucation. 
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MiNUTU.]    BiUf.     Read  a  ant  time :— Ctthtdnl  «i  W^ 


Prisons  (Scotl.i?;d).]  Mr.  FoiMaule 
■MTcd  the  orditr  or  ihe  d^i  Tor  the  Huuse 
to  resolve  itself  into  Committee  to  tak? 
lito  further  consiJentioa  tlie  report  of 
thb  Ull. 

'  Sir  W.  Roe  nid,  tb«t  the  ImII  was  to 
dunged  in  its  character  since  it  was  last 
bsfare  the  House,  that  he  felt  bound  to 
eill  the  attention  of  hon.  Members  tn 
what  its  piovitions  now  really  «erc.  A« 
regarded  the  general  state  of  prlions  in 
Scotland,  and  the  improvement  of  them, 
he  believed  that  no  difference  exiited. 
^w  great  question  was,  as  to  the  manner  in 
«hi(^  those  improrementi  were  to  be 
tenied  into  effect.  It  had  bran  proposed 
Irf  faer  Majeitj's  GoTernment  iliat  three 
general  prisons  should  be  established  in 
Scotland.  Now  hon.  Members  on  thnt 
aide  of  the  Mouse  thought  that  three 
general  prisons  in  Scotland  were  unne- 
cessary. Another  objection  wai,  that  i( 
proposed  to  make  a  general  assessment 
throughout  Scotland,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  expense  which  might  be  in- 
curred hy  each  coualy.  In  his  opinion, 
in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  eac)i 
county  should  bear  the  expense  of  'm 
own  prisoners.  All  the  alteration!!,  how- 
ever had  been  resisted  in  the  bill,  which 
he  and  his  Friends  had  proposed  in  Com- 
mittee. Their  opposition  had  been  un- 
•uccessful.  Another  day  had  been  6xcd, 
tnd  they  felt  they  were  exjJOsing  thcm- 
■elves  to  the  imputation  of  eiideavouriDg 
to  defeat  a  measure  for  (he  generjt  ira- 
proveroent  of  Scolch  prisons.  Under 
these  circumstances,  in  order  to  prevent 
misunderstanding,  he  had  put  on  paper 
a  plan  by  which  they  proposed  to  accom- 
plish the  same  ends,  and  nhich  would 
not  be  open  to  the  objections  of  which 
he  had  complaiucd.  He  had  iransmilled 
a  copy  of  it  to  the  Home  Office,  and  the 
terms  proposed  bad  been  agreed  to. 
Such  heiug  the  case  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  lo  put  the  measure  into  pro- 
per shape.  The  terms  agreed  to  were, 
ihM  OM  dip6t  should  be  estnblisheil,  lo 
mWHimi  np-of  which  the  10,000/.  nU 
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ready  voted  should  be  applied.  An  ad- 
ditional 50,000/.  wai  to  be  assessed  on  all 

Scotland,  in  order  lo  complete  the  fittings 
up;  the  expenses  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
dep6t  were  to  be  defiayed  by  the  towns 
by  which  they  were  to  be  sent.  The  ex- 
penses  of  the  local  prisons  were  to  fall 
entirely  on  the  counties.  Under  these  cir- 
camitanccs,  he  did  not  wish  to  throw 
any  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Fox  Mauls  said,  this  Bill  pro- 
ceeded on  the  same  principle  as  other 
bilU  that  had  passed  the  House,  and 
which  had  not  met  with  any  opposition. 

The  House  went    into  Committee. 

On  clBUie  64,  repealing  the  Acts  previ- 
ously passed  relating  (o  pntoni  being  put, 

Mr.  /fume  complained  that  it  did  not 
specify  the  Acts  which  it  proposed  to 
repeal. 

The  Lord  Advocate  observed,  that  it 
distinctly  went  to  repeal  all  Acts  since 

\rm. 

Mr.  //tone  thought  that  that  only  made 
it  the  more  objectionable.  Me  should 
oppnae  it. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  clause  stftnd  part  of  the  bill :  — 
Ayes  44 ;  noes  17  :— Majority  27. 
Lift  of  the  Atks. 

Uanncrnisn,  A.  Macau1sy,T.  B.' 

Baring,  F.  T.  Madeod,  K. 

Bamanl,  Y..  G.  MarslanU,  K. 

Buiry,  G.  S.  Melguiid,  I«rd  Viscl. 

Bewos,  T.  ( )'Ci>nntill,  J. 

BUke,  t.\.  J.  PmVar,  J. 

Bhkc,  W.  J.  Parnell.rt.hon.  SirU, 

Broiherion,  J.  I'endarves,  K.  W.  \V. 

Bruges,  W.  II.  L.  Ptgot,  D.  11. 

Buifeild  W.  Uundle,  J. 

Builer,  hon.  Col.  Sinclair,  Sir  G. 

Cayley,  E.  S.  .  Slsnsfield,  VV.  R. 

Chalmcra,  1*.  Sleuart,  R. 

Craig,  W.  0.  Stewart,  J. 

Cutry,  Mr.  Serg.  TMfourd,  Mr.  Serg. 

Daluicny  Lord  Troubridge,  SirB.T. 

Davies,  Colonel  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Dorikin,  Sir  K.  S.  Wilbraliam,  G. 

Uastie,  A.  Wilhoms,  W.  A. 

IIobhciusB,  T.  B.  Wood,  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 

Honick,  Urd  Visct.  TiLLr.at. 

Kinnaird,  lion.  A.  I'".  Muulo,  F. 
Lmliinglon,  tl.  hon.  S.    The  I.ord  AdvocalC. 

LUtqfthe  Noes. 

Arbuthnott,  lion,  il.  llepburnc,  .llr  T.  B. 

Bluir,  J.  Hope,  hon.  C. 

Clerk,  Sir  G.  ll<.po,  G.  W. 

Goidun,  Iiiin.  Cupt.  J.n.'khart,  A.  M. 

Gram,  v.  W.  M«ikniiii-,   I'. 

Greciip,  T,  I'oiisP,  .1. 
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been  no  more  than  1,486  cases  brooglit 

before  the  Supreme  Gouits.  The  S<»C- 
tish  people — with  that  good  sense  ibr 
which  they  were  remarkable — were  every 
day  becoming  more  averse  to  briogiiig 
causes  before  those  Courts,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  delay  and  expense  which  accompa* 
nied  them.  Was  the  House  justified  in 
an  extravagant  and  wasteful  expenditure  of 
the  public  resources  by  the  state  of  the 
finances  ?  He  should  be  agreeably  turpriaed 
if  the  right  lion.  Gentleman,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  should  on  Monday  night 
lay  before  them  any  very  flattering  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  our  finances.  He 
should  be  agreeably  surprised  if  the  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  should  not  tell  them  that 
it  was  his  painful  duty  to  resist  the  repeal 
of  certain  taxes  which  would  be  proposed; 
which  repeal  he  would  at  the  same  tine 
acknowledge  to  be  not  only  jnst  and 
proper  in  itself,  but  peculiarly  called  for 
by  circumstances,  formerly  unforeseen, 
and  which  the  lapse  of  time  had  brought 
into  operation.  Was  this  a  ttme*  then,  to 
be  thus  profuse,  when  there  were  bun* 
dreds,  nay  thousands,  of  the  most  respect- 
able individuals  falling  daily  from  afflu« 
ence  to  poveity,  from  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  from  the  pressure  of  a  grinding 
and  most  unjust  and  unequal  scale  of  tax« 
ation  ? — when  the  poor  handloom  weafcr, 
in  his  ill-furnished  hovel,  was  maintaining 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  half-famished 
family  on  4s.  6d,  a-week,  and  followed 
from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  by  a  taxation 
pressing  on  the  food  he  ate,  the  beverage 
he  drank,  and  the  raiment  with  which  be 
was  cloihed  ? — When  this  man,  pointing  to 
his  own  emaciated  countenance,  and  to 
the  care-worn  features  of  his  wife  and 
childien,  asked  the  House  to  remove  m 
portion  of  that  burthen  which  pressed  to 
those  making  3,000/.  a-year  would  gladly  {  the  earth  his  powers,  both  physical  and 


Pringle,  A.  Warburton,  H. 
Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W.  tellers. 

Stormont,  Lord  Vise.  Hume,  J. 

Wallace,  R.  Gillon,  W.  D. 

Other  clauses  agreed  to. 
The  House  resumed.  The  Report  to  be 
received. 

Supreme  Courts,  (Scotland).]  The 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Supreme  Courts  Scotland  Bill  having 
been  read  ;  on  the  motion  that  the  bill 
be  read  a  third  time, 

Mr.  Gillon  rose  to  oppose  the  motion, 
for  it  was  in  reality  a  bill  to  give  an  in- 
crease of  salary  to  judges  whose  income 
was  sufficiently  large  already.  The  Scot 
tish  Judges  to  whom  he  alluded  had 
received  an  increase  of  salary  on  three 
different  occasions,  and  the  last  increase, 
namely,  in  1810,  was  upon  the  ground 
that  the  increased  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  it  being  then  during  the  period  of 
high  prices  occasioned  by  the  war,  had 
rendered  such  an  increase  necessary,  but 
that  cause  for  an  increase  could  not  be 
now  alleged  when  prices  had  fallen  fully 
one-third.  The  salaries  which  it  was 
proposed  had  been  raised  from  1,000/. 
per  annum  to  1,280/.  in  1799,  and  to 
2,000/.  in  1810;  and  he  begged  the 
House  to  remember  that  2,000/.  paid 
quarterly  was  an  income  equivalent  to 
double  that  nominal  amount  arising  from 
landed  property.  The  salary  of  the  Lord- 
President,  4,300/.,  was,  he  hesitated  not 
to  say,  fully  equivalent  to  9,000/.  from 
landed  income.  There  were  not  more 
than  three  members  of  the  Scottish  bar 
making  above  3,000/.  per  annum  at  their 
profession,  and  there  were  certainly  not 
more  than  four  making  2,000/.  per  an- 
num :  and  he  was  confident  that  any  of 


avail  himself  of  the  office  of  Puisne  Judge 
at  the  present  salary,  combining  ns  it  did 
so  much  ease  with  dignity.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tarn  worth, 
had  stated  that  the  object  was  to  give 
such  a  salary  as  would  insure  the  accept- 
ance of  the  office  by  men  of  eminence  at 
the  (Scottish  bar,  and  that  object  was,  in 
•  his  (Mr.  Gillon's)  opinion,  achieved  by  ihe 
amount  of  the  present  salaries.  The  pro- 
posed increase  was  not  justified  upon  the 
ground  of  increased  expenditure  or  in- 
creased duties ;  on  the  contrary,  the  du- 
ties had  greatly  decreased ;  for  in  the 
year  ending  in  January  last  there  had 


mental,  could  it  assure  him  that  iha 
Scotch  Judges  must  be  better  paid.  Did 
the  House,  by  acts  like  these,  expect  to 
stifle  the  cry  of  the  unrepresented  mil* 
lions,  that  their  interests  were  neglected, 
that  it  dealt  in  class  legislation,  that  it 
abridged  the  comforts  of  the  many  to 
shower  golden  favours  upon  the  few  f  If 
they  wished  for  the  security  of  life  and 
property— if  they  wished  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  our  institutions-^if  they  wished, 
above  all,  that  the  laws  should  be  le* 
spected,  let  them  deal  equally  with  all 
men — let  them  not  lead  the  people  to  be- 
lieve that  there  were  classes  for  wboae  ho* 
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iiefit  they  were  disposed  exclusively  to 
kgiilate— let  them  not,  by  the  extrava- 
guit  profosion  of  this  House,  render  odi- 
MM  hi  the  people's  eyes  those  who  sit  in 
mdgment  over  them.  He  moved  that  the 
bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  three 
■Mmthfl. 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  amendment. 
He  considered  this  bill  to  be  one  of  the 
groisest  jobs  that  had  for  some  time 
cone  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  had  always  objected  to  the 
•ppoiatmeDt  of  thirteen  judges,  for  a  po- 
pSuatton  little  more  than  that  of  Yorkshire 
aad  Lancashire  united.  It  appeared  to 
kim^  considering  the  duties  they  had  to  do, 
that  it  was  the  very  acme  of  extravagance. 
Bot  it  remained  for  a  reforming  econom- 
ical Ministry,  to  bring  forward  such  an  act 
aa  this.  It  was  a  most  unjustifiable  mea- 
aore,  and  preceding  Governments  had  not 
dared  to  propose  it.  No  one  was  in  favour 
of  the  bill  but  the  lawyers.  There  was  not 
a  teosible  or  honest  man  in  Scotland,  that 
did  not  cry  out  against  it.  [Hear']'  Not 
ooe.  He  spoke  of  his  own  correspond- 
ents. He  admitted,  that  lawyers,  and 
those  who  were  likely  to  benefit  by  it, 
might  be  in  favour  of  it.  The  establish- 
meots  of  the  country  were  every  year 
g^ing  on  increasing  instead  of  decreasing, 
and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  he  objected 
to  the  present  bill,  and  should  divide  the 
Hoose  on  the  third  reading.  But  there 
were  other  objections.  He  had  offered,  if 
the  number  of  judges  should  be  reduced 
to  an  adequate  number,  and  employment 
similar  to  that  of  the  English  judges 
should  be  afforded  to  them,  he  would 
agree  to  their  being  paid  in  proportion. 
Bot  while  the  English  and  Irish  judges 
retired  on  two-thirds  only  of  their  salary, 
the  Scotch  judges  were  to  retire  on  their 
full  salary,  and  this  too,  on  an  increased 
salary.  Unless  there  were  some  secrets 
which  had  not  yet  been  divulged,  he  con- 
sidered this  bill  contrary  to  the  sound 
prtociples  on  which  the  House  ought  to 
act.  If  the  bill  should  be  read  a  third 
time,  he  hoped  the  clause  which  allowed 
the  retiring  salaries,  would  be  expunged. 

Sir  O.  Sinclair  said,  that  during  the 
two  former  discussions  on  this  bill  he  had 
nnafoidably  omitted  several  statements,  of 
•Meh  he  was  anxious  to  put  the  House  in 
pOBSSisiOD.  He  felt  much  gratified,  as 
Mil. a» highly  honoured,  in  standing  for- 
WM'IO  Vffs  upon  public  attention  the 
llAvrtW^toi  olaimi  of  some 


of  the  most  eminent  and  enlightened  public 
functionaries  in  the  empire.  There  were 
two  preliminary  matters  on  which  he  must 
say  a  very  few  words.  It  was  admitted, 
and  indeed  was  self-evident,  that  this  was 
not  a  party  question ;  he  was  sure,  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  Scotch  Members, 
however  much  they  might  differ  on  other 
matters,  were  cordially  united,  not  only  as 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  salaries 
of  the  judges,  but  as  to  the  requisite 
amount  of  augmentation  ;  and  he  was  very 
glad  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  at 
length  resolved  to  give  (so  far  at  least  as 
the  puisne  judges  were  concerned)  effect 
to  the  general  wish  which,  on  public 
grounds,  the  representatives  of  Scotland 
had  been  so  desirous  to  press  upon  their 
favourable  notice.  In  the  next  place,  he 
begged  to  slate,  that  neither  in  1834,  nor 
on  the  present  occasion,  had  he  ever  been 
solicited  by  all  or  any  one  of  the  judges  to 
bring  this  question  forward.  The  notion 
had  originated  entirely  with  himself  upon 
several  grounds,  which  he  had  stated  in 
evidence  before  the  Committee  in  1834. 
The  delicacy  and  forbearance  of  their 
whole  demeanour  on  this  and  on  every  oc- 
casion, had  been  almost  as  conspicuous  as 
the  harsh  and  offensive  recklessness  with 
which  on  many  occasions  their  feelings 
had  been  wantonly  outraged,  their  merits 
invidiously  disparaged,  their  services  un- 
justly depreciated,  and  their  conduct  ma- 
levolently arraigned.  Their  claims  upon 
national  munificence,  or  rather  upon  na- 
tional gratitude,  were  founded  both  on  the 
dignity  of  their  station  and  the  importance 
of  their  duties.  But  it  might  be  asked, 
whether  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Scotland  were  so  pre-eminent  in  talent, 
and  so  meritorious  in  regard  to  public  ser- 
vice, as  to  stand  upon  a  level  with  the 
other  judges  of  the  empire  in  their  claims 
upon  the  fiavourable  and  respectful  consi- 
deration of  the  House?  He  was  well 
aware,  that  during  a  very  long  period  that 
court  seemed  to  have  been  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  target,  at  which  sometimes  wit 
and  talent,  still  oftener  dullness  and  ig- 
norance, occasionally  party  enmity  or  pro- 
fessional disappointment,  had  levelled  the 
shafts  of  sarcasm  and  vituperation.  ]3iit 
in  opposition  to  these  aspersions,  he  should 
content  himself  with  citin^i:  the  following; 
passage  from  the  evidence  of  the  Earl  of 
Eldon,  as  delivered  before  the  Committee 
in  1834  :— **  I  should  not  do  justice  either 
to  the  Scotch  bar,  or  to  the  Scotch  judges 
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wlio  have  Vifen  during  the  lime  iliai  1  have  :  lay  dormant  until  183-i,  when  he  venlored 

been  in  llin  profession  of  ihe  law,  if  I  did    to  brin^   it   under    the    notice  of   Lord 

not  say  that  1  do  not  believe  in  any  coun-  :  Spencer,  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  tlie 

try  of  the  world  can  be  found  higher  tes-  !  Exchequer,    who   with   his  characteristic 

tinionics  of  ability  among  the  counsel  or    frankness,  avowed  that  he  was  not  satisfied 

ability  among  the  judges."     Until  1808,  j  as  to  the  necessity  of  any  increase,  but  he 

this  tribunal  consisted  of  fifteen  judges ;  a  ;  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 

rortain  number  of  them  sat  in  rotation  in  i  the   appointment  of  a   committee,  over 

the  ^)uter  House  as  Lords  Ordinary,  from  !  whose  deliberations  he  had  the  honour  to 

whose  decisions  an  appeal  lay  to  the  "  coU    ])rc8icle.     lie  considered    this  committee 

Icctivc  wisdom"  of  the  inner  House.    The  '  us  a  sort  of  jury  or  tribunal  of  reference. 

I'ourt  had  at  all  times  been  distinguished  !  If  they  had  determined  that  the  existio^ 

by  the  ability  of  its  Lords  President,  and  ;  salaries  of  the  judges  were  excessive,  or 

has  also  never  ceased  to  be  adorned  in  ,  even  adequate,  his  mouth  would  have  hcca 

successive  generations  by  other  judges  of  i  closed  for  ever  on   their  behalf,  and  he 

Creut  talent  and  intogriiy.     It  must,  how-  |  would  have  been  a  very  bold  Minister  ia- 

evcr,  be  admitted,  that  wIku  judges  sat  in  .  deed  who  should  have  proposed  even  t 

the  one  court,  not  a  few  were  selected  rather    trifling  augmentation  in  the  teeth  of  any 

from  the  Ttcal  of  their  political  partisanship  j  hostile  decision.     When   this  report  wu 

than  from  the  pre-eminence  of  their  legal    presented  to  the  House,  Lord  Althorp  ds* 

reputation.     Out  in  1808,  the  Court  was    dared  that  he  could  not  at  so  late  a  period 

divided  into  two,  with  commtitative  juris-    of  the  Session,  introduce  any  bill  upon  tbe 

diction,   an   arrangement    by   which    the  !  subject ;  and  he  (Sir  G.  Sinclair)  deenied 

d^s^Mitch   of   litt^inotfs  was    greatly    pro-    it  most  prudent  and  most  constitutional  to 

moicil.  as  tht  two  trit^unals  were  employed  '  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Government.   Bat 

in  hearing  and  deciding  causts  simultaue-    it  seemed  to  be  generally  considered,  that 

cu:^iy.  and  Uss  tmie  was  occupied  in  each  -  the  judges  had,  by  the  award  of  thecon- 

bv    ihe    deiiYvry   of  tl^e  o(Mi>tMi  of   the    roittec,  obtained  a  kind  of  inchoate  right 

|hJ^v$,     S;ncc  ihjt  I'^riod,  the  system  of   to   the   increase.      When   that   excdknt 

|Hfrui4ttiru(  oniinuhca  vt^«^>^  ^n  uumU.'r'^  had    judge,    Lord  Cringletie,  resigned,  it  wu 

Nr^t  x^tA^-^cd,   diud    I  lie  9£:^recaie  of   expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  staod 

I'-^Mt  A:uc3ie\i  K>  ih  :tetn  judges,   lour    in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  any  cob- 

c;  «iN*ut  jki:   u  civ^  o?'  ;*■>:  twv?  courts,  a    templaied  augmentations,  as  if  he  had  still 

con  timed  on  the  bench.  Several  of  the 
i'id£:es  !:ad  since  died,  and  their  families 
txai  los:  the  benetit  which,  if  the  bill  had 
been  fdsscvi  ia  the  proper  season^  voaU 
hive  accrued  to  them ;  and  othen,  ia  dw 
ci:ural  expecti^ion  that  such  a  alep  woold 
!:^*  u'&eti  withe  at  delay,  had  been  itriviag 
;o  keep  up.  tbou^h  stJI  on  a  laboidiMte 
«ci;«.  i!x^;se  aocearances  which  their  Sta- 


ll ii-^^NiT^  *1j  ch  he  irvJuV.  wv-".i  ne*cr  be 
luiv^v  J. 3  t^i^cv^  jt*  ;t  lei^uevi  ti.>  secure 
t».*  ^tVHi:  *.(«;»:: ^ti^.  WJi;  :i:  CJi«  cf"  i  J.:- 

s.s«"^.  iXcv  sivvi^c  b>e  A  :N-vtv:t>:.'rirce  c: 
0-\v  .V  ^s»^,  N.'T«4\**<*  w  c>  4  wjfc*  rt<oes- 
xfc.  *K  «•■>^»^^  iw  »4  «;C  -"»»  »'*f  ViViV:  J-J.vSrr. 
.V  ,  t.v V    ti  ,c  iv.\vu : f ;  '•  ^ c  sV  t .  _•  j^v  c y  c  f 

H  AMM*  A    .  >>f   aivt<  x«-*  ,''    .  w   c*.*c  :. 

>v    iv\     N.>Q»vSK     ^k     ^c    i-^.rC   Wfc> 
^^  vx*vv^  •\^    >•.*  tA  .V  o »<?»:«>«   *^*i 

•N     4k«-x<«k  ^-\     ■•K    .w»«    Mil   X'^4 
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;.ca  r^riir>^i.  a.id  which  their  present  io- 
,vrr^  ccttlvi  r.::  defray.  He  alioald  do 
:^-  -t59f>:  ■JjS'i  hixscar  and  give  hn  caase  Ihe 
Kiviatice  oc'  mdzBf  a  letter  from  Bad 

*  Hcwick.  Jan  IT,  18S9. 
*  '^^'— ^  '^^rr  :?tr«  sxcrsin^  had  Ihe  hoooor 
.".   ^:^r'.»'iT'^  *';«f  :<t:*r  of  tbe   1st,    I  #ril 

"  n«.  «'Kn    ft  ;rAcv»  c€  the  wmAtnmtKf  of 

iviWitk  '.3u(  I  can  ^a«e  ■• 

KHi  x":i*eeBHitet<ftiBaiaafaftiM 
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in  which  the  public  inlereil, 
indapcDdence  at  the  judges,  is  inlimalcly 
cernec);  aod  if  ihis  expreuion  of  my  reeling 
With  regard  to  it  can  be  of  any  ndvantage,  you 
In  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  it  ai  you 

3diiiik  proper.     I  am,  ijir,  your  faiiliful 
obedient  Nrvaot,  "  Orev." 

He  could  not  help  SKain  expreuiog  liis 
nulignalioi)  that  any  Gentlcmtin  in  that 
Boue  abould  have  been  fuuiid  ujpublu, 
OB  B  former  occasion,  of  endeavouring'  to 
fasten  upon  Lord  JcKVey  ilie  imputation 
itf  haviiig  been  biassed  in  giving  his  cvi- 
Jvea  by  the  proipect  of  his  own  immc- 
lliila  elevation  to  the  bench.  Did  it  not 
pigne  K  muTvelious  obtuseneaa  of  mordl 
peiception  to  being  such  a  charge  against 
JaffFoy,  whose  sensitive  and  honouiitblc 
mind  would  Instinctively  recoil  Troin  any 
fain  or  eordid  motive  — whom  the  hitesl 
JiaieraUon  of  Scotsmen  would  be  proud  to 
niiaiber  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
of  iheir  countrymen  ?  He  shouM  say  no- 
thing further  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
esmmittee  of  1634,  but  there  were  two 
or  three  ■talements  which  still  remained  to 
be  noticed.  We  are  told  that  men  of 
great  legal  eminence  will  accept  the  judi- 
cial office  at  the  existing  amount  of 
•alary;  and  this  was  umiuestion^bly  true, 
u  the  present  state  of  the  bench  Ucmon- 
•trated.  But  this  was  a  fallacious  Qnd 
Udfair  criterion.  We  ought  not  tcrupu- 
loaaly  to  consider  whut  nu  the  precise 
iniinMiMi  of  salary  by  which,  in  addition 
to  the  advantages  of  certainty  of  income, 
BOB-liabilily  to  ruin  from  providential 
Mlinaltie«,  and  of  leu  laborious  duties, 
advocates  in  high  practice  might  be  re- 
Inctanlly  Induced  to  take  the  judicial 
office — perhaps  when  business  was  fluctu. 
rting  or  health  beginning  to  decline;  but 
be  might  not  again  have  the  offer  when  he 
voald  be  more  desirous  to  accept  it.  Nuw, 
the  great  object  for  inquiry  was,  what 
■moont  was  necessary  for  enabling  ajudge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  hii  •lation  to  live  aa  became  a 
Bnliah  judge,  and  to  avoid  what  that 
gnat  nan,  Lord  Eldon,  alluded  to 
•videiica  before  the  committee  — "  the 
pUcinf  bit  children  in  a  rank  during  hii 
Hbk  nwcfa  above  that  which  they  must  fill 
e  of  his  death."  He  believed,  that 
at  a  less  sum  ttun  the  committee  had  sug- 
gested, these  obiecti  conld  not  be  ob- 
tained. Thcrei  if  he  might  be  allowed 
I  iCO  to  express  f,  a  penuiioua  and 

Minj'ViM  trii  ni  the  agiUi  g( 
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the  Tweed,  on  whom  all  the  evidence  ad- 
duced before  the  committee,  and  all  the 
facts  and  arguments  urged  in  that  House, 
never  made  the  slightest  impression.  These 
gentlemen,  in  order  to  attain  the  object 
of  keeping  the  judges  with  a  narrowness 
of  income  equally  painful  to  them  and 
disgraceful  to  the  nation,  could  blow  hot 
or  cold,  as  it  suited  their  purpose.  If 
they  wished  to  prejudice  English  members 
iguinst  the  Juilges,  they  described  them  as 
having  nothing  to  do-^ae  indolent  and  in- 
cflicient— HS  wasting  the  time  which  they 
ought  to  devote  to  the  public  service,  and  as 
ng  found  in  every  capital  or  watering- 
phice  in  Europe;  because,  forsooth,  he 
believed  ihutona,  or  at  the  moat  two,  of 
the  Judges  have  passed  avaoation  or  two 
But  almost  in  the  same  breathy 
ihey  could  heurlily  concur  in  our  just  en- 
comiums on  the  transcendent  talents  of 
very  same  judges,  in  order  to  contend, 
L  at  the  present  salaries  you  could  in- 
e  the  most  eminent  advocates  to 
accept  office  on  the  bench.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  thought  that  a 
judge,  like  a  journeyman  carpenter,  should 
be  hired  by  the  job,  or  by  the  day,  or 
that  you  might  treat  him  like  a  hackney 
coachman,  and  higgle  with  bim  before- 
hand a*  to  the  sum  which  you  should  pay 
for  the  discharge  of  a  given  duty.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Greenock  was  also  one 
of  the  stop-watch  philosophers.  He  seemed 
to  regard  judicial  business  as  mere  clock- 
work, and  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  num- 
\xT  of  days  and  hours  during  which  the 
Court  of  Session  is  occupied  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  But  any  one  at  all  capable 
ipprecialing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  functions  connected  with  the  office  of 
a  judge  would  nuver  dream  of  applying  a 
test  so  futile  and  so  fallacious.  He  should 
never  forget  the  smile  of  good-humoured 
expression  with  which  l^rd  Eldon  replied 
to  a  question  addressed  to  him  in  privala 
on  this  subject.  "  Sir,"  replied  his  Lord- 
ship, "  the  time  passed  in  the  court  is 
often  not  so  long,  nor,  in  tome  respects, 
so  important,  as  that  which  a  judge,  who 
is  anxious  to  discharge  his  duty,  devotes 
at  home  to  its  performance."  If  time 
was  to  be  considered  as  the  most  important 
element  in  estimating  judicial  efficiency, 
the  dullest  judge,  according  to  this  stand* 
ard,  might  stand  much  higher  in  public 
repute  than  the  best  informed  and  the 
most  profound.  "  1  remember  to  have 
tiWTd,"  itid  lbs  boD.  fiaronet^  "  of 
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country  geutleman  calling,  when  he  arrived 
in  London,  upon  a  particular  friend  of 
his,  who  had  been  grievously  affected  with 
the  toothache.    '  My  good  sir/  says  he, 

*  I  am  quite  concerned  to  hear  that  you 
have  been  a  martyr  to  so  painful  a  com- 
plaint/ '  Oh/  replied  the  other,  '  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  sympathy, 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  you  may  convert 
it  into  congratulation.  When  I  could 
bear  the  torture  no  longer,  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Mr.  Cartwright's,  who 
dislodged  the  enemy  in  a  second  or  two, 
almost  before  1  knew  what  I  was  about ; 
so  I  paid    my  guinea,  and  came  away-' 

*  Paid  your  guinea?'  exclaimcJ  ihe  other, 
with  an  indignant  stare  of  surprise ;  '  your 
guinea  for  the  labour  of  a  couple  of  se- 
conds? Why,  sir,  you  never  were  so 
taken  in  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life. 
I  myself  had  a  violent  fit  of  the  tooth- 
ache last  week,  and  sent  for  my  neighbour, 
the  blacksmith,  who  not  only  drew  a  sound 
grinder  by  mistake,  but  broke  the  decayed 
tooth  in  the  middle,  wrenched  it  out  at 
last,  after  six  most  tremendous  tugs, 
(leaving,  by  the  bye,  a  stump  which  1  still 
have  in  my  jaw),  was  employed  at  least 
twenty  minutes  in  the  operation,  and  at 
last  only  charged  me  haif-a-crown.'  The 
questions  of  salary  and  duty  mi^ht  be 
considered  as  disconnected  and  distinct, 
and  he  maintained  also,  that  the  judges 
now  discharged,  and  discharged  most  effi- 
ciently, the  whole  functions  incumbent 
upon  the  Supreme  Court.  His  hon.  Friend 
was  not  aware  that  the  length  of  the 
Tacations  had  been  regulated  from  time 
to  time  since  the  establishment  of  this 
court  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that 
rather  for  the  sake  of  the  suitors,  than  for 
the  benefit  of  the  judges.  Had  he  never 
heard  that  the  Court  of  Session  did  not 
sit  on  Monday,  because  the  onerous  busi- 
ness of  the  Court  of  Justice  required  to 
be  transacted  on  that  day  ?  But  he  con- 
tended that,  even  if  the  vacations  were  to 
be  prolonged  instead  of  being  abridged, 
the  argument  would  still  remain  unaf- 
fected, that  every  judge  of  a  supreme 
court  should  enjoy  such  an  income  as 
would  enable  him  to  live  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  his  station.  He  should 
be  the  last  man  in  that  House  to  admit, 
and  still  more  to  contend,  that  too  large 
a  salary  was  attached  to  the  high  office  so 
worthily  filled  by  the  Speaker;  but  if  we 
were,  most  unjustly  and  most  unwisely,  to 

fliicard  f(Oia  tigw  the  coDfid«ratioQ  of  iu 


dignity,  and  to  dwell  solely  oo  its  datief» 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  establish  a 
case  of  excess,  and  that  some  economical 
Aristarchus  might  exclaim,  ^  Wetl,  I  do 
think  the  Speaker  is  overpaid— ^nlv  think 
of  a  vacation  from  August  till  Febmaryv 
Saturday  a  dies  non,  and  holidays  at  Easter 
and  on  sundry  anniversaries,  besides  the 
many  evenings  during  which  the  House 
was  in  Committee,  and  the  Speaker  ab- 
sent ;  how  oflen,  too,  it  adjourns  at  an 
early  hour ;  how  often  it  is  counted  out; 
or  how  often,  at  four  o'clock,  there  are 
not  enough  Members  to  make  a  House." 
Ill  short.  Sir,  continued  the  hon.  Ba* 
ronet,  you  must  not  be  surprised,  though 
you  need  not  feel  at  all  alarmed,  if  one  of 
your  Whig  friends  should  ere  lon^  propose 
to  consolidate  the  office  of  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  with  that  of  Speaker, 
and  call  upon  you,  without  any  increase 
of  salary,  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
both.  The  hon.  Baronet  concluded  by 
maintaining,  that  abler  and  more  upright 
functionaries  could  not  be  found  than  Ihe 
present  judges,  and  that,  although  they 
might  labour  with  more  cheerfulness  when 
justice  had  been  done  to  them,  they  could 
not  act  with  greater  integrity,  or  with 
more  unwearied  industry,  than  they  al* 
ready  displayed. 

The  Lord  Advocate  would  not  detain 
the  House  by  many  observations  after  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  to  whose 
services  on  this  subject  he  could  bear  the 
most  ample  testimony;  and  he  would 
not  have  troubled  the  House  at  all»  hot 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
alluded  to  by  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of 
the  amendment,  who  had  expressed  great 
anxiety  that  he  should  state  some  new 
ground  in  support  of  the  alteration  pro- 
posed. He  should  have  met  that  chat* 
lenge  without  hesitation,  if  he  had  heard 
any  new  grounds  of  objection  stated ;  hot 
it  seemed  to  him  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  when  the  bill  came  to  a  third  read- 
ing, objections  should  be  urged  which  had 
been  answered  over  and  over  again,  and 
that  he  should  be  asked  to  state  some  new 
answer  to  those  objections.  It  was  said, 
that  the  Judges  only  sat  for  half  a  year, 
and  only  attended  about  two  hours  a  day. 
All  the  Judges  were  equally  censured, 
without  any  distinction- in  respect  to  in- 
dividuals however  distinguished.  They 
were  all  characterised  as  idle.  But 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  Cbt 
greater  pari  of  the  offioial  dotisa  of  thf 
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Scold)  Judges  were  not  discharged  in 
public,  [t  Dti|;hl  or  might  not  be  nn  ob- 
KCtioii  to  the  forms  of  judicial  proceeding 
tn  Scotland  that  ihey  were  mostly  in 
writing — it  might  or  miglil  not  be  unTor- 
lunate  that  oral  plending  was  not  more 
general — but  he  had  to  speak  of  the  forms 
as  ihey  existed  ;  and  this  he  could  declare, 
that  the  Judges  of  Sculland,  especially 
those  of  the  Inner  Coiirl,  had  ihe  giealer 
part  o(  ihcir  duties  to  perform  out  of 
Court.  He  need  not,  he  trusted,  remind 
Ihe  House  ihat  the  judicial  office  was  of 
'all  others  ciilLiled  lo  respect,  and  that  the 
holders  of  liiat  high  oliice  should  never 
be  lightly  charged.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  Sessiou  two  cases  had  occurred, 
IB  which,  according  to  ordinary  custom, 
the  argumcnis  of  counsel  on  both  sides 
were  reduced  to  writing,  and  with  the  do- 
eutnenls,  &c.,  necessary  to  introduce,  oc- 
cupied in  the  one  case  600  printed  pages 
quarto,  and  in  the  other  1000,  The  argit- 
tnenti  of  the  parlies  were  so  well  slated  in 
these  written  papers,  that  the  learned 
counsel  at  the  bar  said,  they  would  not 
waste  the  lime  of  the  court  by  saying  any- 
thing. To  all  appearance,  therefore,  the 
case  would  have  seemed  to  go  off  with  a  few 
words:  whereas  the  judges  had,  in  reality, 
all  this  enormous  mass  of  argument  to  read 
through  at  home,  and  he  was  quite  sure, 
that  read  through  it  was,  with  attention 
and  care,  such  as  the  importance  of  the 
case,  and  Ine  responsibility  of  their  office 
demanded.  And  he  knew  that  the  duties 
of  ihe  learned  judges  were  often  so 
onerous  as  to  compel  them  to  trespass 
considerably  upon  their  vacations,  A  re- 
turn, he  was  aware,  had  been  ordered  by 
that  House  of  the  number  of  days  during 
which  Ihe  Courts  of  Scotland  had  sat. 
That  return  would,  he  was  persuaded, 
present  a  very  false  picture;  hut  if,  in 
addition  lo  that,  a  return  were  ordered  of 
the  numher  and  length  of  the  documents 
read  through  by  the  judges  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  the  result  would  be  far  dif- 
ferent. It  had  been  said,  that  there  were 
some  secret,  unavowed  reasons  for  pressing 
(his  bill.  He  knew  of  none,  except  such 
as  existed  in  ihe  jealousies  of  some  hon. 
Members.  Of  this  he  was  quite  sure,  that 
the  promoters  of  the  bill  would  at  any  time 
be  perfectly  ready  to  defend  it.  With  re- 
ference to  ihe  attack  which  had  been  made 
upon  Lord  JelTcey,  he  knew  that  when  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  left  his  profes- 
|ion,  lie  nai  at  the  head  of  it— that  hit 
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labours  in  that  Hoitsc  had  greatly  in 
his  health;  that  he  was  himself  unwilling 
to  go  to  the  Bench,  though,  anxious  that 
the  country  should  not  lose  his  services, 
he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
lliat  pressed  him  to  accept  the  judicial 
office,  of  which  he  was  now  so  great  on 
ornament.  It  could  not  be  (juestionedi 
that  the  emoluments  of  the  judicial  office 
in  Scotland  were  not  such  as  lo  tempt 
those  practitioners  at  the  bar  who  were  at 
the  head  of  their  profession.  And  if  ever 
there  was  an  office  on  which  a  fair  and 
just  liberality  might  legitimately  be  exer- 
cised, it  most  assuredly  was  the  judicial. 
Much  had  been  said  as  to  the  alleged  ex- 
travagance of  the  retiring  allowances  Hxed 
by  this  bill.  It  had  been  objected,  that 
judges  were  allowed  to  retire  upon  full 
salary.  And  this  had  been  stated  as  if 
a  judge  might  be  appointed  to-morrow 
lo  the  bench,  occupy  the  station  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  reiite  on  full  salary.  Now 
the  provision  was,  that  a  judge,  seventy 
years  of  age,  after  fifteen  years'  service, 
might  retire  on  full  salary.  Was  it  not 
important  to  the  public  interests,  that  s 
judge  arrived  at  such  an  age,  and  afler 
such  a  service,  should  be  relieved  from  the 
painful  necessity  of  balancing  in  his  own 
mind  the  propriety  of  remaining  in  an 
office,  the  duties  of  which  he  could  no 
longer  efficiently  discharge — or,  bv  retir- 
ing, relinquish  the  possibility  of  earnings 
few  mote  hundreds  a-year  for  his  family  ? 
Surely  there  was  in  such  a  provision  no 
great  danger  of  extravagance  in  the  distri- 
bution of  public  funds? — nor  in  the  pro- 
vision that  a  judge  afflicted  with  some  per- 
manent disabling  disease  might  also  retire 
on  full  allowance?  Under  all  these  cir. 
cnmstances,  he  trusted  the  majority  of  the 
House  would  sanction  the  bill. 

JVIr.  Wallace  conceived,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  "triumvirate"  of  opponents  to  Ibis 
bill  who  had  been  alluded  to.  Certainly 
he  had  always  been  opposed  to  granting 
the  public  money  when  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced it  was  not  required.  He  agreed  in 
characterising  the  bill  as  about  the  most 
nefarious  job  ever  seen  in  that  House.  He 
begged  leave  to  correct  Ihe  Loid  Advo- 
cate as  to  the  judge's  retiring  allowancea, 
with  regard  to  which  the  learned  Lord  was 
quite  mistaken,  as  he  would  see  if  he 
did  but  read  the  13th  clause,  which 
"fnicled  that  a  Judge  of  Ihe  Conn  of 
Session,  who  shall  have  attained  the  ag« 
of  icveuijr,  &ail  ihall  have  acted  as  iiucit 
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for  a  period  of  fiflccu  ycais,  or  if  any 
Judge  of  ihc  laid  court  sltall  be  afflicted 
with  any  pcrnianeot  infirmity  incapacita- 
ting him  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
Si4ch  Judge,  in  the  event  of  his  resignation, 
shall  receive  the  full  retiring  allowance." 
'J'here  had  not  been  in  all  that  had  been 
said  by  the  Learned  Lord  Advocate,  or  by 
the  half-lrarncd  Member  for  Caithness  any 
thing  new,  except  indeed  those  facetious 
outbreaks  in  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
indulged,  and  which  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  notice.  The  salaries  of  the 
Judges  were  about  to  be  raised  by  this 
bill.  What  for?  IIow  was  their  time 
occupied  ?  He  was  not  to  be  deterred  by 
any  pleasantries  from  pursuing  this 
in(|uiry  as  to  time,  whicii,  after  all,  he 
considered  a  main  point  to  be  kept  in 
view.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  judges  did  not  sit  more  than 
five  months  in  the  year,  or  more  than  two 
hours  in  the  day.  And  those  voluminous 
pleadings ^those  lengthy  documents — 
which  had  been  alluded  to  as  in  justifica- 
tioiiy  were  in  fact  what  was  complained 
of.  No  personal  imputations  were  cast 
upon  the  judges — though  it  was  always  the 
trick  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day  to 
apeak  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  the  judges' 
personal  character.  With  all  respect  for 
the  judges,  he  attacked  the  system — and 
ho  dcstestcd  and  despised  the  system 
of  tho  CVurt  of  Session  —  the  people  of  his 
country  agreed  with  him,  in  respecting 
their  judgi^s—  but  abhorring  the  system — 
for  which  they  had  good  reason,  seeing  the 
e.\(vt)»e  and  doUy  attending  upon  the 
prvHveding*  in  this  Court.  Tho  judges 
had  two  long  vacations  in  tho  year — one 
of  fv^ur  months,  iho  othor  of  two;  and  on 
the  l^«th  July  thov  would  di$p;*r!^  through 
the  Kvuutry«  auvi  none  of  thou  be  in 
VM:nba:^h  l<tonp  the  l-th  November. 
X^  h\  if  tnc  .»«"j:^  ot>ly  de^oifs)  hall  his 
t;a\e  to  tho  du;io«  of  hi«  orlivO.  it  might 
)ust«\  tv  mkI  that  bi;^  mU:v  was  at  a 
d^VAt^^  i*tv.'  ^^^  tNat  \»lxu''h  ho  r\vo:Ttd  ;  a 
j*j^  w^.**  Mt  otf\  rvo  tt'.;^;b«  lu  the 
)v>ai,  a»s{  iv\X)«\\;  ;*sV\V.  a  >v«r.  d.J  ^  r> 
l«*2  >  iNNVn*  At  iSo  iJk*o  **:*  4, AW.  a  vojir. 
I A  ^*^;^vA^  a;^i  LvvA;:,;  t>c  -;r.:^«  m: 
^N^  aKN»4)4l  .4    t«'#    w^A         4>a;    «a$    I  .$ 

KK'i^vt    ;Va;  4i>N''«;  t  -?iv  ;'iq;>;  S:  a*  ^V** 


!  framed.     It  was  not  tlie  statute  law,  but 
judge-made  law ;  and  he  believed  sincerely 

-  that  they  kept  up  the  system,  because  they 

-  saw  it  was  impossible  otherwise  to  retaio 
■  their  situations.  He  had  often  before  de- 
I  dared  this,  and  he  now  repeated  it  before 
■anew  Lord  Advocate.-— It  was  said  that 
.  some  new  duties  were  thrown  upon  the 
'judges,  but  this  would  not  impose  upoo 

them  the  necessity  of  sitting  any  longer 
than  they  did  at  present.  Then  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  number  of  caasei 
was  yearly  decreasing,  had  been  so  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  would  doubtless 
continue  to  decrease.  He  had  moved  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  subject ;  he  was  not  at 
all  surprised  that  Dr.  Lushington,  and 
other  judges,  should  have  declared  their 
opinions  that  judges  could  not  be  too 
highly  paid— ^t  was  all  in  their  own 
way ;  every  other  body  would  have  done 
the  same  ;  members  of  the  same  profession 
would  always  **  hark  together,"  as  sports- 
men would  say — **  on  the  same  sceot,"— 
when  that  '*  scent"  might  put  anything 
into  their  pockets.  Another  reason  why 
the  present  system  was  agreeable  to  lawyers 
was,  that  on  the  12th  of  March  the  Scotch 
lawyers  came  to  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
appeals,  and  it  was  notorious  that  then 
were  twice  the  number  of  appeals  from 
Scotland  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  tbers 
were  from  all  other  parts  of  the  United 
'Kingdom.  He  conceived  the  title  of  tlie 
:  bill  ought  to  be  as  follows:— ''A  bill  to 
regulate  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland 
so  as  to  increase  their  present  state  of  case 
and  comfort,  by  adding  largely  to  their 
salaries  without  adding  at  all  to  their 
judicial  duties,  or  diminishing  the  delays, 
expenses,  and  endless  vexationtp  created 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  courts  diring 
long  vacations.**  He  would,  after  the 
cli>se  of  the  Session,  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Kdinburgh  and  the  Chartists,  whether 
tS:s  was  not  the  true  character  of  the  bilL 
He  wjs  sure  he  would  have  a  show  of 
h  jukIs  10  his  favour.  For  these  leasons  be 
should  support  the  amendment  of  bis  hon* 
F»^nd- 

r:^e  Au^ney^Gemeral  would  delay  the 
ilo«j<  Kx  a  very  few  minutes.  Nothiaf 
'.v«  cwHild  be  nr^ed  on  this  aabjcct,  be* 
cA*:s«f  s!I  ;he  04d  objections  wen  uh 
s«^f-r)^i  ^y  aI.  :*»-  c*d  arguments  in  fnvoni 
A  .\  adi  vbuca  bad  always  proved  tnlii* 
raccocx  4nc  «K>K»ittL  Tbt  boa.  Memhir 

w  uctoMci  b«i  nail  bt  tiairalid  m4 
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respected  ihe  Judges,  and  yet  he  slated 
they  upheld  the  present  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  own  pri?ate  and  pecu- 
BUiry  benefit.     He  believed,  that  if  the 
boo.  Member  put  forth  such  sentiments 
•fen  to  the  Chartists,  that  the  Chartists 
vottid  hiss  and  hoot  him,  and  hold  his 
MDtiments  up  to  execration.     It  was  not 
right  that  such  language  should  be  made 
use  of  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Per- 
naily  he  had  no  interest  in  this  question 
could  not  aspire  to  a  scat  on  the 
Scotch  bench,  but  as  a  Scotch   repre- 
ientative  he  would  pronounce  his  clear 
md  decided  opinion  to  be,  that  the  bill 
wot  a  fair,  just,  expedient,  and   politic 
measure.     It  had  been  said  the  measure 
was  unpopular.     He  had  received  no  such 
representations  from  Scotland  as  had  been 
referred  to,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  meet 
the  hon.  Member  before  his  constituents  re- 
specting the  merits  of  this  bill,  but  if  it 
were  ever  so  unpopular  he  should  feel  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  uphold   it.     Neither  of 
the  triumvirate  have  said  that  3,000/.  a- 
year  were  excessive.     [Mr.  Hume — We 
nave  all  said  so.]    He  had  not  so  under- 
stood.    He  denied   the   number   of    the 
Judges  was  excessive.    They  had  greatly 
reduced  their  number  already.  The  popu- 
lation and   wealth  of  the  country  were 
increasing,  and  the  judicial  business  was 
increasing  in  the  same  ratio.     There  was 
no  ground  for  saying  their  number  should 
be  reduced,  or  that  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently occupied.     A  contrast   had  been 
drawn  between  the  Scotch  and  the  Eng- 
lish Judges.     Why,  the  English  Judges 
were  worked  too  hard.     And  it  would  be 
indispensably   necessary  to  increase   the 
judicial  strength  in  England.     That  was 
Ihe  opinion  he  entertained,  and  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  expressing  it  in  that 
House,  or  elsewhere  ;  because  by  the  pre- 
sent system,  they  were  delaying  justice, 
and    violating    Magna    Charta    by    the 
economy,  as  it  was  called,  of  withholding 
reasonable  compensation  for  such  addi- 
tional judicial  strength  as  was  wanted. 
In  England  there  were  now  only  the  same 
number  of  Judges  as  existed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  3rd.     This  bill  had  his  full 
consent  and  approbation,  and  he  believed 
it  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Scotland. 

Mr,  Oswald :  The  Attorney-General 
bad  stated  this  measure  would  not  be  un- 
popular in  Scotland.    He  believed,  that 

•ajf  tDcnaie  iq  the  lalariea  of  the  Judges 


at  the  present  moment  would  be  unpo- 
pular with  nine- tenths  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  Why  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Scotland  was  a  court  which  nobody  went 
to  that  could  possibly  help  it,  it  was  not 
for  him  to  explain.  There  was  a  great 
want  of  confidence  in  that  court,  why  he 
could  not  tell ;  but  it  never  would  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people  unless  some 
alteration  took  place,  of  which  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be  a  judge.  He  did  not  be* 
lievc,  that  dislike  attached  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  Judges,  but  there  was 
something  about  the  court,  or  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public  with  regard  to  it, 
that  he  would  venture  to  say  there  was 
not  another  court  in  the  country  that  had 
so  little  confidence  placed  in  it.  Therefore, 
the  learned  Attorney -general  was  in 
error,  when  he  believed  the  measure 
would  be  a  popular  one  in  Scotland. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  ques- 
tion :— Ayes  51  ;  Noes  21  : — Majority  30. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Broadley,  IL 
Busfeild,  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  J, 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Curry,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Dalmcny,  Lord 
Darby,  G. 
Donkin,  Sir  R.  S. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Grant,  F.  W. 
Greene,  T, 
Hepburne,  Sir  T.  B. 
Hope,  bon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  VV. 
Howick,  Lord  Visct. 
Jackson,  Mr,  Sergeant 
Law,  bon.  C.  E. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lockbart,  A.  M. 
Lushington,  rt.  bn.  S. 
Macaulay,  T.  B. 
Mackenzie^  T. 


Macleod,  R. 
Nicboll,  J. 
racke,  C.  \V. 
J'arncll,  rt.  bn.  Sir  U. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
I'igot,  D.  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,  rt  hon.  Sir  W. 
Kutherfurd,  rt.  bn.  A. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Sidney,  R.  A. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Stormont,  Lord  Visct. 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergt. 
Tancred,  IL  W. 
Thomas,  Colonel  H. 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B, 
Wbite,  A. 
Wilkins,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wood,  C. 

TELLERS. 

Maule,  F. 
Parker,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Bewes,  T. 
Brotberton,  J. 
Bruges, W.  ILL. 
Davies,  Colonel 
Evans,  W. 
Fincb,  Francis 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hodges,  T,  L. 
Marslandi  1I« 


Morris,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Oswald,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Bundle,  J. 
Turner,  \\\ 
Visjors,  N. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wall,  C,  B, 
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WtrburtoOy  lleury 


TLI.Li:». 

Jlume,  J, 
Gilloo,  H. 
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'  therefore   give    the  cause  his   strenooos 
;  opposition. 

I      Mr.  Hnme  could  not  see  bow  it  covM 
>  be  considered  derogatory  to  the  Judges 


Bill  read  a  third  time.  . 

Mr.  WaUace  roofed  ilic  following  clause  to  make  a  return  of  the  number  of  boun 
to  be  inserted  after  clause  12  :•— "  And  be  I  they  sat.  Who,  he  would  ask,  were  ibe 
it  enacted,  that  a  return  shall  be  made  men  that  refused  to  give  the  informatiou 
within  fourteen  days  from  the  commence-  j  but  those  who  were  ashamed  that  their 
ment  of  every  future  Session,  and  be  pre-    habits  should  be  known.     If  a  Judge  did 


scnted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  set* 
ting  forth,  in  columns,  the  number  of  days 
c*ach  division  of  the  Inner  House  has  sat 
durinp;  the  Hcssion  immccliately  preceding 
and  uUo  the  nunibiT  of  hours  each  of  the 
said  divisions  usually  sits  daily ;  and  that 
the  said  returns  »h:tll  be  signed  by  the  senior 
Judge  of  cacli  ('ouil  respect ively,"  This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
reluting  to  Scotland  that  could  come  be- 
fore the  House,  lie  had  received  a  letter 
from  a  Mr.  Campbell,  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House.  The  letter  was  ad- 
drataed  to  the  Attorney-General,  from  a 
correspondent  of  his  m  Glasgow,  and 
clearly  |H>iuted  out  the  unjustitiable  in- 
terference of  the  Court  of  Session  with 
a  humane  Act  of  Parliament— -namely, 
the  IVssio  Bonorum  Act.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber then  rvad  the  letter,  which  strongly 
deprecated  the  course  pursued  by  the 
i^ourt  of  Session  with  respect  to  Acts  of 

SffUeruut,  Now  if  that  letter  was  founded  !  being  given  at  so  late  a  stage  of'  the  bill. 
iHi  fjK't.  It  WAS  <in  undoubted  proof  of  what  ^Vhen  he  had  been  a  little  longer  in 
he  hAvl  dllf^^.  If  the  aHog:ations  con-  the  House  he  would  find,  that  it  wu 
tallied  ia  it  wvrv  untrue,  then  the  Aitor-  necessary  to  give  opposition  to  some  bills 
lK^y'^^^u^ral  ba\i  hi«cv;-rt$poudent  todeal  on  every  sta^e.  His  predecessor  could 
with,  4ud  sv«  hjvl  he.  For  his  own  part,  have  told  him,  that  the  bill  had  befeit 
he  would  i.ilo  C41V  th^t  the  lecter  should  received  much  opposition,  and  that  be 
tv  iM^do  i»uMv  tSi\*u^S  i*^s*  lucviium  of  hid  found  much  trouble  in  carrying  it 
iSv'  (Kv«v  '.  V  ^V>Ait!4i;  •^m;c  o:'  .:  i$  well  as  through  its  former  stages.  When  he  had 
.«!i<^  ^V<  I'V  "^sv?,  M,'i«S:r  ovv'oluJovl  Iciijr^r  experience  he  would  find,  that  the 
^>  V^>ysNAii»A;  iw  S."*;  CMise  o:' 


his  duty  he  thought  he  could  have  no  ob- 
jection to  its  being  known  how  long  be 
sat.  He  had  been  asked  upon  whtt 
ground  it  was,  that  he  considered  tbe 
Judges  of  Scotland  amply  paid  at  2,000^ 
a-year  ?  In  answer  to  that  question  he 
would  say  because  he  could  g^t  the  first 
men  in  the  profession  to  take  the  office  for 
that  sum.  His  only  object  in  opposiog 
the  present  bill  was  to  reform  the  wretched 
system  that  existed  in  the  Coorts  of 
Scotland,  and  to  enable  the  people  of 
that  country  to  obtain  justice,  and  in  his 
determination  to  persevere  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  he  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  what  had  fallen  front  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow.  The  boe. 
and  learned  Gentleman  talked  of  miserable 
economy.  They  forgot  that  there  wm 
always  two  parties  to  such  bargains— 
those  who  paid  and  those  who  received. 
Then   he  complained   of  the  oppositioa 


:"»  h;»    o:>rx^;;:ou  wa*  pven  to  bills  in  every  stage, 
i::vi  t':i:  tbe  present  bill  had  not  recemi 
^'v.i  ».w  .^Mvi  *  -^.^i. :  Mc.     O  ^  •.'■>>.»  ^i<«*    ^J.i'  -^e  ccrccsition  which  many  other  bHls 
.  vs«.  ,vu  I  V  vNhj  I  '»\xv.*,'  ,  u^,  i^ad  nfv.*ei*^.     Tt«  opposition'  to  the  re- 

l'*)^     .•••.    i  .'vx-,.-   ,\\*v»3«.v  .  >*,*  h'^Vij^.    Vi*'?*  i$».^i  "Vr.  was  only  a  proor  to  him, 

;>ex  ,v  .;i  ^-.^  l>e'niade  in  such  m 


t^*      k,\  ,s     S».v  ».  .y  •,.  ,*.     *>v:'l   N^*    ■Mj\.*'> 

«Akh  h  «bii  Oms^^  ^^mm^    .in  »j»»MU 


u: 


Ml:  '^fr  li  vii  :  ijly  T?  be  acceput>le  to 
,  V  •. o  :.  c    T  T  :  <  rjiziOQ  :t  was  necessanr 


-V  ^,c  -c  ,'i  :je  rri  :;e*i  f-rms  of  pleading 
x-v  •:  .is.'T  rt«<  13 y  li'raeaution  to  the 

\      ^  r''crty*t  2ixi  ^•?c  beard  ow 

^ . .«-,»-,''   '.^  ^.'xiia  ICC  suppoct  aaj 

1  vci  xroKii  i.\  -Jxtf  salary  of  ||k  JadbM. 

^  >o.v:^u\4  sc  ^* JCUu.  &r'te  lkaMtedNl« 
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gaggest,  howerer,  that  the  returns  should 
be  got  by  periodical  motions,  and  that  it 
WM  not  necessary  to  include  the  regula- 
tion in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr*  Warhurton  said,  hon.  Gentlemen 
foigot  that  the  House  had  been  lately 
CBgftged  in  a  discussion  with  respect  to 
their  privileges.  Suppose  they  were  to 
Older  these  returns  and  they  were  refused 
— Iiow  were  they  to  enforce  their  privileges 
unless  they  were  made  part  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  P  They  could  not  then  be 
refused,  but  after  what  had  passed,  how 
w«u  they  sure  they  could  enforce  their 
orders? 

Lord  Hawick  hoped  they  would  not 
then  bring  under  discussion  any  question 
of  privilege — they  were  not  then  either 
doubted  or  disputed.  But  if  they  were  to 
enbody  such  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, would  it  not  be  suggesting  to  those 
who  might  wish  to  dispute  their  privileges 
the  propriety  of  doing  so  ? 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  reply,  hoped  to  gain 
the  vote  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
moQln.  He  might  make  periodical  mo- 
tions for  these  returns,  but  he  might  be 
resisted  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  some 
Lord  Advocate,  and  what  chance  had  he 
of  getting  them.  He  would  press  his 
amendment  to  a  division. 

Tlie  House  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  clause  be  read  a  second  time — 
Ayes  14,  Noes  59  ;  Majority  45. 


Lambton,  H. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Lushington,  R.  (L  S. 
Macauiay,  T.  B. 
Mackenzie^  T. 
Macleody  R. 
M'Taggart,  J. 
NichoTl,  J. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Parnell,  rt.hon.  Sir  II. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  VV. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Priiigle,  A. 
Rae,  rl.  hon.  Sir  VV. 
Round,  C.  G. 


Rutherfurd,  rt.  bn.  A. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Stock,  Dr. 

Stormont,  Lord  Vise. 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Serg. 
Tancred,  H.  VV. 
Troubridge,  Sir  C.  B. 
Wilkins,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A . 

TELLERS. 

Maule,  F. 
Parker,  J. 


Mr.  Wallace  then  moved  several  succes- 
sive clauses  all  of  which  were  negatived 
without  a  division. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  an  amendment  to 
clause  12,  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of 
judges  be  reduced,  though  he  would  not 
name  any  particular  number,  as  upon  that 
point  there  were  different  opinions ;  and 
that  they  should  sit  ten  months  in  the 
year,  the  same  as  the  judges  did  in  Eng« 
land  and  Ireland. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment 
—  Ayes  22  ;    Noes  46  :  Majority  24, 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


List  of  the  Ay£s. 

Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wakley,  T. 
Warburton,  II. 
White,  A. 
Williams,  W. 


Bridgeman,  H. 

GUlon»  W.  D. 

Hector,  C.  J. 

Morris,  D. 

0*Connell,  J. 

Pease,  J. 

Bedington,  T.  N.  tellers. 

Somenrille,  Sir  W.  M.    Wallace,  Mr. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Baiinennan,  A. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brother  ton,  J. 
Bruges,  W.  U.  L. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Finch,  F. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
M'Taggart,  J. 
Melgund,  Lord  Vise. 
Morris,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 


Pease,  J. 
lledington,  T.  N. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Tomer,  VV. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
WalUce,  R; 
Warburton,  H. 
White,  A. 
Williams,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 
Gillon,  H. 


List  of  the  Noes- 


Turner,  W, 


Ilumc,  J. 
List  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionhy,  H.  A. 
fiairing,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bemal,  R. 
Broadley,  !!• 
Brothsrton,  J. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Busleild.  W. 
Campbelly  Sir  J. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Clork»  Sir  G. 
Crngp  W.  O. 
GmTyMr.Seijeant 
IMneMLofd 


Donkio,  Sir  R.  S. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Elliot,  hoD.  J.  E. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grant,  F.  W. 
Greene,  T. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Jadkson,  Mr.  Serg. 


Baring,  F.  T. 
Bemal,  R. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Broadley,  H. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Curry,  INIr.  Sergeant 
Oalmeny,  Lord 
Eliot,  Jjord 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grant,  F.  W. 
Greene,  T, 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hawkin;?,  J.  H. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 


Hope,  G.  VV. 
Hughes,  W. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Serg. 
Liambton,  H. 
Lusbington,  rt.  hn.  S. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Macleod,  R. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Noel,  hon.  W.  M. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Parker,  J. 

Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H. 
Pendarves.  E.  W.  W. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
.Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Steuart^  R. 
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■  rr..!-.  Nir  iL  viewing  the  daase  as  highly  nnjast  in  a 

*iuon.   V      .                  \    .  :^.    V .  public  point  of  Tiew,  and  in  every  leose 

^'*'^'^-    ''                         ^      .i;n*.  A.   \.  nexpeilient.hefeltheshoaldbcnegicctiiig 

.ir   :»*p.           i  i:s  public  duty  if  he  did  not  express  hn 

,   \.*.      :.     "                  -.^Lt.catc  lecidwi  opposition  to  the  clause.     The 

ion.   Baronet  concladed    by   moving  so 

'"»    ^    '.;r  '!•«««.•*»  «j    '     :  •  -rj'!?*;  :ix:!i5  im  end  men  t  to  keep  the  retired  tllowancei 

•V      '::v'j     ..,"«rai:cr;s    .      ,.     .'-::;vs  :c   re  jn  ' heir  present  footing. 

aitiv     iiKuu'.     a     sc'      iv-r-iacfM    -d.^T!.'*.  fie  .l^!orntff/-G^erai  had  DOt  quite » 

*   ■.        ■«     A—  t»         ::j    ■  -ji'  ^i    -'-^is  r^;;  finerrence  in  the  profession  as  the 

vr       crvoMM                    .  i.-*      ^-^    .La  v.:!.  3ironet.   neither  did  he  wish  (o«ay 

".  '         -vixi                    -  !?*:     a»   -ri^itfu  i::v:n:n^  iisrcsrectf'il  to  iKe  bench;  but 

u»:*i           t**     V        t            t-Aii           ::t  .r     '.it  ?a!ise  Time  he  certainly  eooM  sap- 

^.  -        •  ^•^-                         r  •-••*  ■'    7.C  ■:.<*?    I   :astf.  -vhere  ^reat  public  benefit 

>»^%.«M            .:^f        -.«..;•      ■•           ...  :;..:;    ^.r.^'l  "jy   br:'~inar  judges  wilb 

^w**-^'*          .      ^    -                            ~  ...  \r.^¥:rz^    i-Icw^::ces  to  retire  from  the 

•     --                     ■  .  — :        :-:-  r:-*--:       zt  r^^ii'i  i!na:*!T:e  cases  in  wbich 

•%.■..       w    ^r-                               '    "«-  :  I'jj-s  :t  ir:::-?ml:te  nz'i  aai  disinterested 

^   -«..                     *L.i^-  .*--  -^    ▼^•iij     ^xf^  1    di-strwi 'nation  to 

♦.    .  :«■    ,    -z     ..    -  .cr--  TT'.-?.     vt:-'*     aey   B'i?rt   esCertain  re- 

'••      M»v   .           ,•- .»ri.:-.%.T    iv  :      :^a«  :.;::zc!   ?  ui^ri  ".asr  si2r»,  &DfB  tibe  far 

«»       *      II-        -.:*%.?i«     'T     :  -  •    .-r  ■::5rr-*:r  "atsr  "ncrrme.  and  nler- 

.•^••.     .*•     .j«^..«»^--       z>  .       -X,.  _;u.  \:    -    .     -.-  .r-TiiTir^ -if  tier  fimiieSi 

«h     «u      ««    -^.^     .»^    •v     ■..^•:^      .     •  -i.--u;-i   ^-rn  1  asB  jcai.  be  tboQ«bl  tkil 

V  ■«■»•  ^-ix*^-.        ^r^     irr^  tt'    e^*"'  T   ^ts  s&B*Li.9ii  ifaoK  ef  MsdeSi 


■  V 


.'^ 


Jl 

▼   s{    .•»'..i:^    rii    ^^*vi*  -sguM  beae* 

vbifehe 


lach 

-  -rv  !'-~.ff«r«  :f  *e  hoe. 
"-    r      :=     ?n2d    the 

-.:-  1-  »   ^"^^.i.  ":  cer- 
^«  r:  j-j:r=  ujj:  z  s^.oald 

—  .-     .=..:-•?  :    tiat  it 


-ni.    uai  so 


j-i«       -r-   JT  laoe  la  be 


zii-cc^.-   x-I  mr- 


r^t 


thii 


- 1 


rs"   Anorser- 
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Mr.  E.  EUice/jVLU;  had  objected  to  the 
bill  ID  its  previous  stages,  on  the  ground, 
tbmt  they  ought  not  to  legislate  on  this 
■ubject  until  inquiry  had  been  made  into 
IIm  whole  system  of  the  administration  of 
jnstice  in  Scotland.  He  was  still  opposed  to 
the  bill  on  the  same  ground.  This  clause 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  bill,  and  he 
ihould  also  object  to  its  withdrawal. 

Clause  struck  out. 

Mr.  Wallace  proposed  the  insertion  of 
words  to  the  effect  **  that  within  fourteen 
days  after  passing  acts  of  sederunt  by  the 
Conrt  of  Session,  copies  of  such  acts 
■houid  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  that  House, 
if  Parliament  was  sitting,  and  if  it  was  not 
■ittingv  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  Session, 
and  that  such  acts  of  sederunt  should  not 
be  binding  until  they  had  received  the 
aancUon  of  Parliament." 

The  Attorney 'General  stated,  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  clause  would  render 
the  making  all  such  acts  of  sederunt  nuga- 
toryt  for  as  often  as  acts  of  sederunt  were 
made,  so  often  must  they  have  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  confirm  them.  It  might  be 
niefal  to  make  provision  that  so  often  as 
these  acts  of  sederunt  were  passed,  they 
should  be  laid  before  Parliament,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  agree  to  this  pro* 
position. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  17;  Noes 53 : 
Majority  36. 


I  Lushington,  rt.  hn.  S, 
Macaulay,  T.  B. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Niclioll,  J. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Parker,  J. 

Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  II. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Pigot.  D.  U. 
Pringle,  A. 
ilae,  rt.  lin.  Sir  W, 
Rice,  rt.  hn.  T.  S. 
liolfe,  Sir  II.  M. 


List  of 

Aglionby^  II.  A. 
lihdgman,  II. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Brothertoii,  J. 
Ellice,  £. 
Hector,  C. 
lliime,  J. 

Melgund,  Lord  Vise. 
Morris,  D. 
Kedinglon,  T.  N. 


the  Ayes. 

Somerville,  W.  M, 
Sliinslield,  \s\  11. 
Turner,  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Warburtou,  II, 
White,  A. 
Williams,  W, 

TELLERS. 

Wallace,  R. 
Gillon,  II. 


List  of  the  Noes, 


Baring,  F.  T. 
BemUy  R. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Broadley,  H. 
Bruges,  W.  ILL. 
Bosfeild,  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Cayley,  £.  S. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Craig,  W.  0. 
Curry,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
BKof,  Ix>rd 
Elliot,  bo.  J.  £. 


Evans,  W. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gordon,  ][. 
Grant,   F.  N. 
Greene,  T. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
llobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
IIope,G.  W. 
liowick,  1^1.  Viscl. 
Hughes,  W.  «. 
I.ambton,  If. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 


Rnmbold,  C.  E. 
San  ford,  E.  A. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Stanley,  hn.  E,  J. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  LfOrd  J. 
Stock,  Dr. 

Siormoiit,  Lord  Vise. 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Serg. 
Williams,  W.  A. 

TELLERS, 

Maule,  F. 
Lord  Advocate 


Bill  passed. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  (fW/nctf  proposed,  that  the  title  of  the 
bill  should  be  amended  as  follows : — *'  A 
bill  to  regulate  the  duties  to  be  performed 
by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  so  as  to  increase  their 
means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  by  adding 
largely  to  their  salaries  without  increasing 
their  judicial  duties,  without  diminishing 
the  delays  and  consequent  expense  to  the 
suitors  by  reason  of  their  present  long  f  a- 
cations." 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  said,  that  it  might  be 
very  well  to  excite  a  smile  by  proposing 
such  an  amendment,  but  he  could  not 
help  saying,  that  doing  so  tended  to  bring 
the  proceedings  of  that  House  into  con- 
tempt ;  he,  therefore,  protested  against  it. 

Mr.  Hume  stated,  that  the  bill  had  his 
unquallHcd  opposition;  and  instead  of 
tending  to  lessen  the  expense  of  these 
courts,  it  would  ensure  a  most  lavit;h  ex- 
penditure. He  protested  once  more  against 
it,  and  thought  that  it  was  properly  de- 
scribed in  the  title  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Friend. 

Mr.  E.  Ellice,  jun.,  observed,  that  his 
reason  for  seconding  the  amendment  of  his 
hon.  Friend  was,  that  this  bill  would  en- 
sure an  additional  expenditure  of  15,000/. 
a-year,  without  producing  the  slightest 
advantage  to  the  public. 

Amendment  negatived.     Bill  passed. 

Copyholds  Enfranciiisrment 

Bill.]  Mr.  J,  Stewart  moved  the  third 
reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  O.  JV.  Hope  objected  to  their  pro- 
ceeding with  this  bill  in  the  absence  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Ripon,  who  had  objected  to  it  in  its  former 
staji^es. 

The  A  ttorney-General  trusted,  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  persist  in 
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his  BMtioo,  u  a2pl«  Eiouce  bad  been 
fntu  of  his  ibteiitiofi  to  pr^pofe  it  that 
■i^t;  ajmI  ic  was  ao  ixp^rtaol  and  beoe- 
fiaal  nseasure,  which,  «hea  carried  into 
etifect,  woold  be  prodactire  cf  much  good. 
Bill  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 


HOCSE  OF    LORDS, 
Thurtday,  July  A,  1839. 


If IVCTU.*  BiOi.  The  RojmI  A«Mst  vu  pren  to  the 
ioUuwia^  Bi!li  i^^ugar  Duiia  ;  Exchequer  of  fleaf ; 
and  ft  nuraber  of  prirate  nut%, — Read  m  flnt  time : — Su- 
preme Couiti ;  Copyhol-Ji  EDfrandiiiement. 

PMitkcu  prewoted.  By  Lord  Keny«in,  ftom  two  places  io 
Ckwe^tenhire,  against  the  Eeclenastical  Courts  Bill.— 
By  theBuhop  of  London,  from  te\enl  places,  for  Church 
Extcntina  in  Canada.— By  the  i^arl  of  Aberdeen^  from 
wveral  ph»e«,  for  Church  Extension  in  Scotland. 

Bible  is  Scotland.]  The  Earl  of 
Haddihgion  took  lUe  liberty  of  askiug  the 
noble  viscount  opposite  (Viscount  Mel- 
bourne) a  question  relative  to  the  coromis- 
sion  to  be  appointed  in  reference  to  print- 
ing the  Bible  in  Scotland.  An  impres- 
sion had  got  abroad,  and  an  apprehension 
was  entertained  among  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  government  to  place  some 
dissenting  ministers  upon  the  board  or 
commission  to  be  appointed.  He  desired 
to  be  informed  whether  such  was  the  in- 
tention of  government  or  not?  It  was 
understood,  that  the  board  was  to  consist 
of  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  Solicitor-gene- 
ral, two  divinei:,  and  also  two  learned  lay- 
men, members  of  ihc  Church  of  Scotland. 
Was  it  intended  that  the  divines,  as  well 
a*  the  laymen,  should  be  members  of  the 
t^hurcU  ol  Sc\nland  :  or,  if  not,  was  it  the 
intention  of  the  l^oTcrnmcni  to  place  any 
Umtenter  or  SeiXHler  on  the  commission, 
and  if  M^«  of  what  denomination  ? 

X*iN<«i>unt  %leih(mrm€  was  not  aware  that 
anv  nvh  intention  existed. 

\(>  *s*  K>  1     On  J  he  o.v^e;  oi  Onc  day  for 
br>i^iii|^  «p  I  he  ro|>o:t  r.vr.  ;hf  Jamaicr. 

inxy^SHs!    •»*.   i>**s  l*''i     •-•^    W  vvi;»r.  *Mit*"-. 

*v^N\*i    vj»x    *'■■%!    «r*>i    !•-«     ^:«^^^>*    H*ii 


late  period,  and  on  that  account^  and  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  many  nohle 
Peers  from   their   places,   and  of,  what 
would  always  give  nse  to  difficulty,  inat- 
tention to  public  business  oolil  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
the  bill  passed  through  the  House  witboat 
any  observation.     It  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  any  observation,  and  he  verily  be- 
lieved, that  in  truth  Parliament  was  not 
aware  at  the  time,  that  it  was  passing  an 
Act  which  touched  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  or  upon  the  coo* 
stitution  of  Jamaica.     If  that,  then,  wu 
really  so,  and  he  thought  it  was,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  great  difficolty 
which  attended  the  subject  was  removed. 
It  certainly  was  somewhat  disparaging  to 
the  Parliament,  that  it  should  not  have 
given  the  subject  due  and  proper  attea*. 
tion,  because  if  it  had  been  discussed  thea 
as  it  had  been  now,  as  touching  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Assembly,  it  vonld 
have  been  adopted,  if  it  were  adopted  at 
all,  with  their  eyes  open.      If,  howetcr, 
under  existing  circumstances,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  island  had  only  been  told  Io 
offer  an  explanatiou  to  the  effect  he  bad 
mentioned,  there  would  have  been  no  dif- 
ficulty at  all ;  and  even  now,  if  the  gover- 
nor  going  out   were   to   offer   the  sane 
explanation  —  he  did   not   mean  in   the 
shape  of  an  apology — he  had  no  doubt 
that  all  ditHculty  would  1  e  ren^oved  at 
once.     Thcv  must  recollect,  that  in  fact 
there  had   been  no  opportunity  given  to 
the  Assembly  of  knowing  the  truth.  That 
body  was  prorogued  at  the  time  the  bill 
went  out,  and  was  so  still ;  and  if  what  he 
had  su^rgested  were  done,  he  could  hava 
no  doubt  that  it  would  go  on  to  discharge 
its  legislative  func lions.     If,  however,  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  not  pirpared  to 
proceed  10  business,  then  be  woold  be  as 
re^dy  as  anybody  to  adopt  measures  to 
«%eprire  it  of  the  rK>wer  of  legislating  for 
UH  c.Vior.r.     His  wish  was  tr'  pot  an  ead 
:r  al.  :has^  sj^u-ces  of  discontent  iHiieh 
n;   rrese:  i  cxis:ed,  and  which  would  go 
ta*  lOM-ards  delaying  ihe  great  object  thej 
"-  «^r'  :  r.  V  If «-  (t*  c :  V .  lis.  ng  I tkL  Dc^Toea.  ThHit 
'  ^''t^'s^vr.  0011  ic  ro;  be  acrompltsbed  wilk- 
or.   ihi  «-i:h4JTi»wal  of  ine  measure  before 
■  'h-    HiXMKf :    anc.   in   a^ing   ifae    aofale 
^  ts^vmi^:  ?.-  adi^n:  :h:s  course,  be  btgad 
*r  a^-^Tx  t'<n..  \\.^\  m  did  not  dresre  to 
^rrix'-x;^  x^-  ot>ieo:  tr  his  meaoso  io  aof 
%SaiiMuwf  AC  unoroner  msnonr 
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Lord  Brougham  taid»  that  in  conse- 
qaence  of  what  had  been  said  the  night 
bBfore  Utt  in  Committee,  he  was  prepared 
to  give  their  Lordships  au  opportunity  of 
eipKtsiog  their  opinions  upon  the  second, 
now  the  only  remaining  clause  of  this  un- 
fivtaiiBte  bill.  He  had  already  stated  his 
objlKtionf  to  the  clause.  His  noble  and 
letnied  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  who  had 
•0  powerfully  opened  the  debate  in  a 
Itatement  in  his  manner  as  to  the  laws, 
which  was  luminous  to  the  greatest  degree, 
tad  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  scope 
of  hit  opinioni,  or  as  to  the  arguments  on 
which  they  were  founded,  applied  himself 
to  the  second  clause  as  well  as  to  the  first ; 
bnt  as  he  understood  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  only  on  this  ground,  that  this 
cfaiuse  comprehended  within  its  provisions 
all  expired  laws,  of  which  seven  or  eight 
wera  money  bills,  properly  si)eaking ;  and 
he  drew  the  distinction  between  those 
money  bills  and  others  of  an  ordinary  de- 
aoriplion.  Now,  he  conceived,  that  for 
obvious  reasons  involving  the  faith  of  the 
flMMher  country,  and  the  honour  of  Par- 
liament, this  distinction  must  be  observed, 
and*  therefore,  he  besought  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  reconsider  this  matter 
among  themselves,  and  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction by  means  of  a  proper  proviso, 
leaving  the  enactment  not  to  apply  to 
money  bills,  but  to  the  other  common 
acta.  He  was  fain  now  again  to  make 
the  same  appeal  to  his  noble  Friends  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Government.  They  had 
brought  forward  this  bill,  and  this  clause 
contained  a  most  general  sweeping  power, 
and  he  put  it  to  the  noble  I^rds  to  with- 
draw  that  part  of  the  bill.  He  had  argued 
this  question  at  so  much  length  the  other 
evening,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  much  in  support  of  his  pro- 
position. The  bills  to  which  he  alluded 
were  in  every  respect  money  bills.  The 
renewing  them  when  expired  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  bringing  in  a  new 
money  InII,  and  the  passing  it  was  im. 
posing  a  new  tax ;  and  he  could  not  but 
say  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  any 
doubt  expressed  upon  that  point.  In  the 
case  of  the  income-tax,  with  which  this 
country  had  been  so  long  burthened,  it 
had  been  determined  that  it  should  be 
looked  upon  only  as  connected  with  the 
war,  and  it  was  therefore  repealed.  It 
was  now  therefore  an  expired  tax,  by 
means  of  a  clause  precisely  similar  to  that 
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under  discussion,  and  if  any  one  were  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  renew  that  tax,  could 
any  one  doubt  that  according  to  common 
sense,  that  would  be  imposing  a  new 
impost  ?  He  knew  that  there  was  a  dif« 
ference  between  the  imposition  of  an 
original  tax,  and  merely  renewing  a  tax 
which  had  been  once  approved  of  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  He  ob« 
jected  to  the  whole  of  this  bill,  but  he 
waived  his  objections  to  the  greater  part, 
because  he  was  told  that  on  one  point,  at 
least,  it  was  necessary  ;  but  for  the  money 
parts  of  the  bill  there  was  no  necessity. 
He  was  authorised  by  the  agent  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  say,  that  he  was 
ready  to  prove  at  their  Lordships'  bar, 
that  there  was  no  necessity,  that  money 
was  in  abundance,  and  that  in  the  courts 
of  Jamaica  the  construction  put  upon  the 
words  "faith  with  the  public  creditor,"  used 
in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
would  make  them  cover  the  claims  of  all 
public  officers,  whether  civil  or  military. 
The  great  corner-stone  of  the  constitution , 
on  which  depended  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  this  country,  was  the  doctrine, 
that  none  should  be  taxed  without  their 
consent.  He  knew  that  it  had  been  held  for- 
merly by  a  learned  lawyer — he  hoped  that 
no  such  lawyer  would  at  the  present  day 
be  found  within  that  House — but  it  had 
been  held  formerly  by  a  learned  lawyer  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  that 
though  this  general  doctrine  was  true,  yet 
that  the  colonies  might  be  taxed  ;  Vor 
that  the  colonies  were  virtually  repre- 
sented, because  they,  for  some  legal  pur- 
poses in  this  country,  were  said  to  belong 
to  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich.  That 
doctrine,  however,  was  scouted  at  the 
time,  and  the  law,  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  the  colonies  was  most  clearly 
and  distinctly  laid  down  as  he  had  de- 
scribed it  in  the  declaratory  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  He  was  addressing 
their  Lordships  on  the  4th  of  July,  and 
it  was  the  first  time  that  any  Member  of 
either  Mouse  had  been  obliged  to  address 
t!)Ut  House  against  an  attempt  to  revive 
that  right,  which  was  abandoned  at  the 
American  war.  It  was  strange  that  he 
should  be  thus  addressing  them  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Ameri- 
can independence  on  4th  July,  which  was 
directly  caused,  and  was  bottomed  in  dis- 
tinct terms,  on  the  right  assumed  by  this 
country  to  tax  the  colonies.  He  knew 
also  that  the  English  Parliament  was  a 
2Q 
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pomrfal  body;    it  wmi  because  it  was 

Cwerfuly  because  it  was  JQst»  because  it 
red  justice,  and  because   il  preferred 
the  exercise  of  mercy  to  the  oppression  of 
the  weakt  that  he  called  upon  that  House 
to  abstain  from  lending  itself  to  oppres- 
sion.     He  would  not  discuss  the  plea 
that  might  be  put  forward,  that  they  were 
not  taxing  the  colony,   merely   because 
they  did  not  do  it  in  direct  terms  by  a 
bill',  which,  if  it  were  to  be  done  at  all, 
would  be  the  wiser,  and  would   be  the 
better  course,  but  appointed  a  dictator 
devoted  to  the  purpose.     This  was  the 
first  time  since  1778,  that  the  declaratory 
act  of  that  year  was  abandoned,  and  let 
them  not  flatter  themselves  that  the  coun- 
try would  not  give  them  the  credit,  or 
rather  the  discredit,  of  having  abandoned 
that  act,  of  having  broken  faith  with  the 
colonies,  and  of  having  broken  faith  with 
the  people  of  this  country ;    when  they 
were  aware  that  they  would  not  attempt 
the  same  experiment  against  the  strong, 
and  would  only  try  it  against  a  weak  set- 
tlement like  Jamaica.     It  was  not  a  safe 
course    for    their    character,    for    their 
honour,  it  was  not  safe  for  their  credit 
with  the  country  to  take  this  step.     He 
protested   that  their  honour,  that   their 
character,  and  that  their  credit  would  be 
more  damaged  by  an  oppression  of  the 
weak,  than  if  they  were  to  succeed,  after 
a  gallant  struggle,  in  suhduing  a  power- 
ful antagonist.      They  should  especially 
protect  the  feeble^ they  should  carefully 
altttain  from  oppression.     He  was  not  one 
who  would  advise  them  exactly  to  adopt 
tho  Koman  onloc:v,  but  at  any  rate  he 
begged   that  they   would  not  reverse  it. 
IV>  uot  trample  on  the  feeble,  tor  those 
who  did  so  would  l>e  most  likelv  to  crouch 
N^fof^  the  powerful.     He  would  propose 
the  follow iot;  pn>vi$o :— ••  Provided,  that 
notltiu<  tter^'u)  contained  shall  enable  the 
saul  trv^Tcnu^r.  mith  the  assent  of  the  saiJ 
\VurN*d.  to  iv:atnue  or  renew  anv  ao:s  for 
I  ho  raising  or  a^>f*n>p"*t:n^  cf  money." 
t«ut  ^ftS^U'^er  \;<tcn^ioA:.on    tr^e    House 
Mk)^Kt  v\Mt*e  tv\  he  ^kvxild  ^r.te:  b?*  dissent 
tWiw  *t»\  \o:\^  v>  lA^\>«r  of"  ih»  In.i  :n  tl'^e 
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that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  ending 
amicably  the  unfortunate  differences  which 
had  arisen,  or  if  there  were  any  possi- 
bility of  expecting  such    a   reiolt  con- 
sistently    with     the     course     the     As- 
sembly   bad    hitherto  pursued,   or  con- 
sistently with  common  sense.     It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  agree  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  noble  Earl  on  his  mere  ex- 
pectation ;  for  the  noble  Earl  had  stated 
no  reason  whatsoever,  he  had  stated  no 
authority  whatsoever,    that  by   his  own 
course  they  would  succeed  in  producing 
the  result  that  he  expected.     What  was 
the  noble  Earl's  proposition  ?     That  the 
Government    should    withdraw   the  pre- 
sent bill,  and  offer  an  apology  to  the  As- 
sembly for  the  bill  that  had  passed;  to 
say  that  it  had  been  passed  in  a  huny, 
that  it  was  passed  in  ignorance,  and  that 
the  Parliament  did  not  know  that  it  wonid 
overrule  the  authority  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly.    He  could  not  say  that.    Other 
noble  Lords  might  say  so,  but  he  codd 
not.     It  was  not  the  truth  with  respect  to 
himself.    He  perfectly  well  knew  what  he 
was  about ;  he  knew  perfectly  well  to  what 
the  Prisons  Act  would  lead ;   he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  it  was  a  matter  pro- 
viding for  internal  regulation;    he  knew 
that  it  was  necessary;  and  some  noUe 
Lords  felt  a  little  more  eager  about  it  last 
year  than  they  appeared  to  be  now — that 
might  arise,  however,  from  the  different 
course  of  legislation  pursued  during  the 
last  two  years ;  but  when  the  Prisons  Act 
was  passed,  he  felt  perfectly  certain  that 
the  House  of  Assembly  would  consider  it 
an  attack  upon  their  privileges,   and  sn 
interference  with  what  they  thought  to  be 
their  own  peculiar  functions.  Noble  Lords 
,  now  said   that  the  bill  was   passed  9kh 
!  silentio;  it  did  pass  without  much  speak- 
ing, but  it  did  not  follow  from  this  that  do 
.  one  was  acquainted  with  its  provisions  or 
with  its  operation.   As  it  was  thus  passed, 
it  seemed  that  every  one  agreed  to  it,  that 
every  one  knew  its  provisions,  and  that 
every  one   thought   them   to  be  proper. 
Thit  w^s  the  inference  he  had  a  right  to 
Jriw  I'avn  the  manner  in  which  that  biil 
«a$  rossed.     It  was  impossible,  tl^n,  fcr 
the  t.n:«irnimect  of  this  coantry— «ith  any 
TV'^jLri  10  its  hoQcar.  with  any  regard  to 
-*s  i^arTT.  «rd  with  any  legard  lor  the 
«^xviNS  <rf  aMttsm  wbidi  lai^t  be  pancd 
vc  t^  fitr«,->e  wetjiare  of  tkt  coloniea— 40 
•cc^Aur  a^  iW  sgfinum  of  the  eoUe 
¥:aiL    >MlWr  cwM  Ik  ececdie  to  Ike 
,  M^!j>aMMia  «Bt  hsK.eeM^  vm  keffM0*VMMi 
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t>n  his  right*    He  agreed  with  the  general  | 

trinciples  lard  down  by  the  noble  and ! 
tamed  Lord,  that  there  should  not  be ; 
^zation  without  representation ;  he  agreed  I 
*with  the  noble  Lord  that,  to  renew  a  tax 
-irhich  had  expired,  was  the  same  thing  as 
-impoting  a  new  tax,  although  the  noble 
^Lord  supposed  that  opposition  would  be 
given  to  his  statement,  and  had  evidently  ; 
'prepared  an  elaborate  argument  in  case  a  ! 
different  course  was  taken.     He  agreed  I 
with  the  noble  Lord^  that  it  was  wise,  that 
it  was  generous,  that  it  was  just,  not  to  i 
use  any  onpression;  he  agreed  with  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  it  was  worse 
lo  oppress  the  weak,   to  oppress  the  ill 
used,  to  oppress  the  feeble,  than  to  attack 
the  strong.     He  agreed  in  the  sentiments, 
ID  the  feelings,  and  in  the  policy  of  the 
.noble  Lord.     But  the  fallacy  of  all  this 
iargument  was  clear.     Were  they  oppress- 
ing?    The   Government  contended   that 
this  bill  was  not  an  act  of  oppression,  but 
that  it  was  a  measure  called  for  by  neces- 
sity.  Unquestionably,  to  oppress  tl)e  weak 
WIS  base,  was  unmanly,  was  inexpedient ; 
but  the  Government  contended,  that  this 
Act  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  mis- 
conduct and   by  the   contumacy  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  themselves.     He  con- 
sidered that  a  power  of  legislation  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.     Many  duties  would 
expire  if  they  were  not  renewed,  and  the 
appropriation  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  renewed,  and  he  contended  that  such 
a  power  was  as  necessary  as  the  power 
given   in   any  other  part  of  the  clause.  | 
-Therefore  he  could  not  agree  to  the  sug- 1 
gestion  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.        1 
The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  after 
the   agreement  expressed   by   the    noble 
Viscount  in  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  resolution  to  which  he  had  i 
come.     The   answer  given   by  the  noble  | 
Viscount  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  • 
argument  was  anything  but  convincing. 
The  noble  Viscount  said  that  they  were 
justified  in  maintaining  these  enactments, 
because  the  Government  considered  that 
they  were  not  doing  an  act  of  injustice, 
but  were  benefiting  the   colony.     Might 
not  any  act  of  any  Administration  be  jus- 
tified  by  such   an   answer?     They  were 
about  to  depart  from  the  rule  laid  down 
in  the  declaratory  Act  of  1778 ;  they  were 
about  to  establish  a  new  precedent,  and  ! 
lb  act  in  a  case  against  the  weak  and  im- 1 
Intent  in  a  mannncr  which  at  some  future  | 


day,  against  the  powerful,  would  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent  most  objectionable.  They 
were  causing  an  interference  which  was 
not  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Aware  that  their  Lordships'  House  would 
hesitate  in  violating  the  great  principle  of 
taxation,  the  House  of  Assembly  had  taken 
great  pains  to  show  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  interference  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  He  trusted  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  way  to  the  proposal  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and,  at  any  rate,  that 
they  would  not  consider  it  expedient  to 
refuse  concurrence  in  the  amendment  now 
proposed.  l(  the  same  arguments  as  had 
been  addressed  to  their  Lordships  had 
been  advanced  in  the  Commons,  he  was 
sure  that  the  other  House  would  never 
have  consented  to  the  clause  as  it  now 
stood.  Indeed,  there  was  not  one  noble 
Lord  who  did  not  know  that  this  clause 
was  a  violation  of  a  great  principle.  He 
would  support  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  and  if  he  should  be  un- 
fortunately defeated,  he  would  enter  as 
strong  a  protest  as  he  could  against  this 
unjust  and  iniquitous  proposal. 

Lord  Cloncurry  had  experienced  great 
pleasure  in  hearing  such  constitutional 
doctrines  advanced  by  the  noble  Earl.  He 
supported  the  present  bill  because  he  con- 
sidered that  he  was  carrying  out  a  most 
humane  act,  for  which  the  people  of  this 
country  had  paid  a  very  large  sum,  and 
for  which  they  were  now  heavily  taxed. 
Twenty  millions  of  the  public  money  had 
been  voted  to  the  planters  on  condition 
that  the  negroes  should  no  longer  remain 
in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  first  part  of 
the  agreement  had  been  fully  performed  by 
the  people  of  England,  but  it  appeared 
that  there  was  difliculty  in  procuring  a  fair 
performance  of  the  condition  on  the  part 
of  the  planters.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  something  should  be  done  to 
carry  out  the  agreement,  and  to  further 
the  great  cause  of  humanity.  He  would 
not,  however,  have  spoken  on  a  subject 
not  immediately  connected  with  that  part 
of  the  empire  to  which  he  belonged,  if  ho 
did  not  perceive  a  great  similarity  between 
the  refusal  of  the  representative  House  of 
Assembly  in  Jamaica  to  remove  the  inflic- 
tions on  the  negroes,  and  the  manner  in 
which  a  certain  party  in  his  own  country 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  intentions  of 
the  Legislature  in  giving  to  all  persons 
there  the  rights  of  fellow-subjocts  from 
being  cairied   into  effect.     He  had  been 
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named  on  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  crime  in  Ireland ; 
but  he  objected  to  be  so  named,  because 
he  thought  that  it  was  only  intended  to 
preserve  in  Ireland  the  very  system  he 
condemned  in  Jamaica.  Tlie  people  of 
England  and  of  Ireland  had  covered  them- 
selves with  honour  and  glory  in  making  the 
great  sacrifice  to  give  freedom  to  the  ne- 
gro, and  he,  for  one,  would  insist  on  all 
the  conditions  being  performed. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanhy  said,  that 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low)  had  repeated  the   statement  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  this  country  had  interfered  with 
the  Colonies  in  the  shape  of  taxation  since 
the  declaratory  act  of  1778,  and  certainly 
there  had  been  no  direct  money-bill.     But 
the  House  of  Assembly  did  not  consider 
that  there  had  been  this  abstinence,  for 
they  objected  to  the  Act  in  Aid  Bill  of  last 
year.     When  it  was  stated  that  this  was 
the  first  time  such  a  course  had  been  taken, 
it  must  be  observed  that  it  was  the  first 
time  any  similar  necessity  hod  arisen ;  it 
was  the  first  time  that  any  body  trusted 
with  such  functions  had  declined  to  exer- 
cise them,   not  from  any   objection  they 
entertained  to  any  of  the  bills  that  were 
annually  passed,    but  from   some  alleged 
affront.     Under  the  circumstances,  there- 
fore, it  was  necessary  to  revive  the  taxes, 
the  distribution  of  which  the  Assembly  hod 
approved  of  in  former  years ;  and  he  could 
not  conceive  that  an   interference  to  this 
extent   was  so  objectionable  as  a  general 
interference.     With  reference  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  terms  **  providing  for  the 
public   creditor,"  meant  more  in  Jamaica 
than  they  did  here,  he  must  remark^  that 
even  in  Jamaica  they  did  not  mean  provid- 
ing for  all  the  public  servants.     He  be- 
lieved that  a  great  number  of  these  public 
servants  were  as  necessary  servants  ns  could 
be   employed.      Under  the   terms   of  the 
resolution  of  the  House   of  Assembly,  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  army  pay,  the 
army  lodgment,  the  commissioners  of  cor- 
respondence, the   commii^sioners  of  public 
acts,  the  deputy  martial,  the  militia,    or 
police.     The   whole   annual  deficiency  to 
supply  these  was  42,840^  sterling.     Most 
of  these  offices  were  included  in   separate 
acts.     But  the  deputy  marshal,  an  officer 
necessary  for  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice, was  put  into  the  bill  for  what  was 
formerly  called  the  ''  poll-tax,"   but  now 
the  tax  on  stock.     The  army  pay  and  the 
army  lodgment  were  provided  for  by  sepa- 


rate bills.    In  shorty  the  whole  oontuigen* 
cies  provided  for  by  these  bills  were  6I«ObOL 
and  there  was  not  enough  money    to  be 
raised  by  42,840(.    The  proportion  of  le- 
venue  which  might  be  collected  under  the 
acts  now  in  force  was  llTfOOO/.,  and  the 
account   was    taken    at   the    time   when 
5G,500/.  was  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver* 
general;  the  whole  amount  at  that  time 
was  174,000/.     But  on  the  year  the  defi- 
ciency would  be  as  he  had  stated.  To  raue 
this  they  must  revive  the  tax  on  stock, 
producing  18,000/.^  and  other  taxes.     The 
contingencies  last  year  were  50^000/.;  some 
of  the  contingencies  might  be  casual ;  bat 
still  many  would  be  to  be  provided  for.  To 
revive  the  tax  on  stock  alone  would  not 
raise  sufficient  to  meet  the  demauds.for  the 
public  servants,  and  such  contingencies  as 
there  would  be :  1G,000/.^  too^  was  raised 
by  a  tea  duty,  and  further  sums  by  other 
taxes  on  foreign  commodities  ;  and  if  then 
were  not  revived^  they  would  be  entirely 
lost  to  the  colony.    Tlieir  Lordships  must 
bear  in  mind  also  that  there  appeared  to 
be  no  provisicm  for  the  repayment  of  the 
debt  of  200,000/.  due  to  this  country,  whfidi 
became  due  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years.     The  police  tax  was  for  a  very  ne- 
cessary expenditure ;  the  army  pay  and  tlie 
army  lodgment  was  a  fair  appropriation  of 
the  public  money  of  the  colony ;  it  was  an 
addition  made  by  the  colony  to  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers  serving  in  the  colony,  and  for 
extra  lodgment,  and  had  always  been  con-* 
sidcrcd  proper.     But  the  provision  for  the 
deputy  marshal  was  the  most  important  of 
all,  and  without  it  many  of  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, independently  of  the  sahiries   of  the 
judges,  would  be  thrown  away  in  some 
measure.  The  amendment  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said,  that  no  money  should 
be  raised  "  or  applied."     Now,  all  the  acts 
applied  money — the  Process  Act,  the  Po- 
lice Act,  and  other  acts,  all  contained  appli* 
cations ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  amend- 
ment  then  before  the  House,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  Clergy  Bill,  struck  out  every 
one  of  the  expired  acts  fi*om  the  operation 
of  the  Bill.     For  these  reasons  he  trusted 
their  Lordships  would  not  agree  with  the 
motion  of  the  noble  and  leiumed  Lords 
which,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  at  present 
stood,  would  exclude  from  this  clause  the 
expired   acts  altogether,    and  would    not 
aiibrd  any  means  of  satisfying  the  public 
service  of  the  colony. 

Viscount  St.  Vincent  said,  that  the  noble 
Marcjiicss  was  mistaken  with  regard  to  the 
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army  payment.  The  army  payment  was 
B  purely  gratuitous  act  on  the  part  of  the 
colony.  The  present  bill^  would,  there- 
fore, have  the  effect  of  making  that  which 
was  DOW  voluntary  become  compulsory. 
He  very  much  regretted  that  the  noble 
Marquess  would  not  agree  to  the  motion 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  because  he 
(Lord  St.  Vincent)  thought  it  might  be 
considered  a  great  boon,  and  would  be  rc- 
ceired  as  such  by  the  colony  of  Jamaica. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  he  certainly 
alioold  not  withdraw  his  amendment,  al- 
thoogfa  he  was  not  anxious  to  go  to  a  divi- 
aioo.  The  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  had  made  some 
very  singular  remarks  the  other  day  as  to 
the  noble  Turd's  voting  from  party  mo- 
tives. "  I  (said  the  noble  Viscount)  am 
an  independent  man,  and,  therefore,  I 
TOte  from  party  motives."  Those  who 
voted  disinterestedly  were  not,  according 
to  the  notions  of  his  noble  Friend,  inde- 
pendent men.  Now,  it  was  quite  clear  to 
nin,  that  if  their  Lordships  divided,  noble 
Lords  on  the  Opposition  side  would  vote 
with  his  noble  Friend,  for  they  would  vote 
from  party  motives.  And  if  it  were  his 
disposition  to  act  from  such  motives,  he 
would  have  abstained  from  proposing  any 
amendment  at  all,  and  have  left  the  bill 
as  it  now  stood,  for  it  was  no  longer  the 
hill  of  the  noble  Marquess,  but  the  bill  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  precisely  the 
measure  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed 
to  substitute  for  the  bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This,  indeed,  might  be  a  very  good 
reason  why  some  noble  Lords  should  vote 
for  it.  He  should  not  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, but  would  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite. 

Amendment  negatived,  and  report  re« 
ceived. 

The  following  protest  was  entered  : 

Protest  against  the  Rrp^trt  of  the  Jawalca  BUI. 

Dissentient, 
1.  Because  acts  of  this  kind  set  all  consi- 
derations of  sound  policy,  of  generosity,  and 
of  justice  at  defiance,  and  will  most  likely  be 
regarded  as  indicating  a  desi^  to  crush  what- 
ever spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment may  at  any  time,  and  for  any  cause, 
show  itself  in  any  portion  of  the  colonial  pro- 
vinces, 

.  2.  Because  it  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  British  constitution,  which  was  intended 
to  be  established  in  the  chartered  colonies  by 
the  common  law  of  the  constitution,  and  was 
Anally  promulgated  in  1778,  that  no  taxes 
ivhstarer  shall  be  levied,  and  that  no  part  of 
|bf  tans  U vied  upon  the  people  shall  be  ap- 


plied to  any  purpose  whatever^  without  the 
consent  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament; 
and  this  control  over  the  revenue  ought,  in  an. 
especial  manner,  to  be  vested  in  the  people  of 
the  colonies,  seeing  that  it  never  c<in  give  them 
the  same  unlimited  influence  which  it  confers 
upon  the  people  of  the  parent  state;  for  if 
supplies  are  withheld  by  the  Commons  of 
Eifgland  on  account  of  grievances,  the  Crown 
has  no  other  resource,  and  the  grievance  must 
be  redressed  ;  whereas,  if  the  Commons  of  the 
colony  withhold  the  supplies  for  the  like  rea- 
sons, the  Crown  cannot  by  this  proceeding  be 
obliged  to  redress  the  grievance  as  long  as  the 
Parliament  of  the  mother  country  is  willing  to 
furnish  the  funds  required. 

3.  Because  the  interfering  with  the  revenue 
placed  by  the  British  Parliament  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Colonial  Assemblies  without  their 
consent  is  wholly  subversive  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned fundamental  principle,  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  wise  and  salutary  provisions  of 
the  act  passed  in  1778,  nor  does  it  at  all 
signify,  that  this  is  said  only  to  be  done  upon 
the  present  occasion,  and  that  the  rights  of  the 
Colonial  Parliament  are  represented  as  left 
unimpaired.  The  precedent  of  1839  will  ever 
be  cited  in  support  of  such  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings as  often  as  the  Commons  of  any 
colony  may  withhold  supplies,  how  justifiable 
so  ever  their  refusal  may  be,  or  in  whatever 
designs  the  Executive  Government  may  be 
engaged. 

4.  Because  the  spirit  in  which  these  pro- 
ceedings are  conceived  is  avowedly  adverse  to 
the  opinions  and  desires  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  and  the  no  less 
plainly  avowed  object  in  bringing  them  for- 
ward is  by  the  authoritative  declaration  of 
Parliament  to  put  down  the  principles  and  to 
thwart  the  inclinations  so  generally  prevailing 
among  the  people  of  that  colony. 

5.  Because  these  proceedings,  so  closely 
resembling  the  fatal  measures  that  severed  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain  on  this  day 
threescore  years  and  three^  have  their  origin 
in  principles  and  derive  their  support  from 
reasonings  which  form  a  prodigious  contrast 
to  the  wiiole  grounds,  and  the  only  defence  of 
the  policy  during  later  years  so  justly  and  so 
wisely  sancioned  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  mother 
country.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  the  in- 
habitants of  either  the  American  or  the  Euro- 
pean branches  of  the  empire  should  contem- 
plate so  strange  a  contrast  without  drawing 
inferences  therefrom  discreditable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Legishiture  and  injurious  to  the 
future  safety  of  the  State.  When  they  mark 
with  what  different  measures  we  mete  to 
300,000  inhabitants  of  a  remote  province,  un- 
represented in  Parliament,  and  to  6,000,000 
of  fellow-citizens  nearer  home,  and  making 
themselves  heard  by  their  representatives,  the 
reflection  will  assuredly  arise  in  Jamaica,  and 
may  possibly  find  its  way  into  Ireland,  that 
the  sacred  rules  of  justice,  the  most  worthy 
feelings  of  national  generosity,  and  the  sound* 
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est  principles  ol"  enliglitcncd  policy,  may  be 
appealed  to  in  vain  if  the  dcmuiicls  ut'  the 
suitor  be  not  also  supported  by  personal  inte- 
rests and  parly  views  and  political  fears 
among  those  whose  aid  ho  seeks,  while  all  men 
perceiving  that  many  persons  have  found 
themselves  at  liberty  to  hold  a  course  towards 
an  important  but  remote  province  which  their 
constituents  never  would  suffer  to  be  pursued 
towards  the  most  inconsiderable  burgh  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  an  impression  will  inevitably 
be  propactated  most  dangerous  to  the  main- 
tenance of  colonial  dominion,  that  the  people 
can  never  safely  trust  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment to  any  supreme  authority  not  residing 
amon^  themselves. 

6.  Because  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Emancipation  Act  than 
taking  the  earliest  occasion  of  supprcs^ng  the 
constitution  of  a  colony  cliicUy  inhabited  by 
emancipated  slaves,  and  thereby  depriving  the 
negroes  of  the  constitutional  privileges  which 
all  free  men  have  heretofore  enjoyed  as  soon 
as  they  became  themselves  for  the  first  time 
free. 

7.  liccause,  if  any  such  were  justified  by 
being  shown  to  be  necessary,  which  this  is  not, 
the  mode  pursued  in  the  bill  is  the  worst  that 
could  be  devised,  the  fitter  and  safer  course 
being  an  appeal  to  the  wis'lom  of  Parliunient, 
and  not  the  devolution  of  dictatorial  power  to 
a  Governor  and  Council. 

Dnoi  (iiiAM. 

Kkn  VON',  for  the  Third  and  Seventh  Reasons. 

Wkklow,  for  all  the  Reasons,  except  the 

Sixth. 
CorviMT.,  for  all  the  Reasons  except  the 

Sixth. 
St.  ViNfENT,  for  all  the  UeaMons,  except 

the  Fifth  and  Sixth. 
July  4, 1839. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  July  4,  1839. 

MisviTRH.']  Bill4.  Read  ft  flnt  time  :— Town  Cnuncils.— 
Kowl  a  wcoDd  time  :— Indemnity ;  Glam  Duties ;  Ixiwcr 
Canada  (tovcrnmcnt}  Turnpike  Acts  C'mtinuance. — 
Read  a  third  time  ^--Joint  Tenants  Voting ;  Boruugh 
Courts. 

Petitions  fircccnted.  By  Mcssri.  Bainbridgc,  Stanley,  and 
Loader,  fhim  a  number  of  places,  for  a  Uniform  Penny 
]*ostagc. — By  Mr.  Loader,  flrom  Bridgewatcr,  for  Vote  by 
Ballot* — By  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfounl,  A-om  one  place,  in 
IVivour  of  the  Copyright  Hill.— By  Sir  II.  Ferguson,  from 
Derry,  and  Droghvtia,  for  allowing  Prwbytfrian  Soldiers 
to  attend  their  own  places  of  Wornhip.— Dy  Mr.  W.  Dun- 
oombe,  f^om  several  places,  for  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  at 
Redcar. — By  Mr.  E.  Roche,  flrom  Corlc,  for  Justice  to 
Ireland. — By  Lord  Stanley,  from  one  place,  against  the 
Small  Debts  Dili. 

Lower  Canada  —  Government.] 
Lord  John  Russell  mored  the  Order  of 
tbe  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Lower  Canada  Government  Bill. 

Sir  George  Sinclair  said,  when  her  Ma- 
jesty, on  the  6th  of  February  last,  was 
E leased  to  express  a  wish  that  the  state  of 
er  lubJecU  in  Upper  Canada  should  form 


the  matter  of  prompt  and  early  consider- 
ation,  lie  little  thought  that  a  question 
thus  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attcntioa 
of  the  House  should  have  beea  allowed  to 
cross  and  recross  the  ocean,  and  to  have 
been  three  or  four  times  brought  forward 
and  then  withdrawn  ;  so  as  at  this  period 
of  the  Session  to  have  only  now  arrived  at 
a  second  reading.  He  wished  to  take  that 
oppoitiniity  of  asking  her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters if  they  thought  they  really  were 
capable  of  acting  as  a  government,  and 
entitled,  as  such,  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  aftairs  of  this  great  coun- 
try  ?  He  asked  thai  question,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  own  distrust  in  their  ca- 
pacity and  firmness,  but  because  he  be- 
lieved they  must  be  conscious  that  by  their 
want  of  decision  and  firmness  they  had 
forfeited  every  thing  like  deference,  cor« 
diality,  or  respect,  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain and  throughout  her  colonies.  Con* 
sidi^riiig  also  the  small  fluctuating  majori- 
ties, varying  >  from  ten  to  two,  which 
supported  them  in  that  House,  and  that 
they  were  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  among 
themselves,  that  they  were  merely  sup^ 
ported  in  another  place  where  resistance 
by  Conservatives  was  ineffectual,  by  a 
minority,  a  great  portion  of  whom  had 
been  ennobled  and  promoted  to  that  place 
by  themselves — he  did  not  think  they  were 
in  any  respect  qualified  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  guidance  of  public  affairs.  WheUi 
too,  he  considered  the  reckless  infant!- 
cidal  manner  in  which  they  deserted  and 
abandoned  so  many  of  their  youthful  poll* 
tical  measures,  their  own  offspring,  he 
must  say  that  their  organs  of  philopro- 
genitiveness  must  be  extremely  small ;  bat 
when  he  looked,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  tenacious  manner  in  which,  in  the 
face  of  all  obstacles  and  degradations! 
they  still  stuck  fondly  to  place,  he  was 
satisfied  their  bumps  of  adhesiveness  must 
be  supcrnaturally  large.  They  had,  how- 
ever, of  late  made  a  great  discovery.  They 
had  opened  up  a  new  theory,  which,  un- 
like the  practice  of  opening  up  a  country 
by  railroads,  had  induced  them  to  decide 
that  to  make  any  question  on  which  they 
disagreed  among  themselves  an  '*  open 
question/'  was  the  sure  way  of  preventiDg 
its  success.  It  was  a  pity  they  had  not 
made  that  great  discovery  in  the  year 
1834,  because,  in  that  case,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  might  then  have  had  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  making  the  appropriation 
clause  an  open  question  as  the  beit  way 
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The  real  reason  which  led  her  Majesty's 
GkMrernmeut  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
ppcD  questions  was,  that  it  enabled  them 
to  keep  place  with  salary  unabandoned 
And  patronage  undiminished.  The  con- 
cwrreot  testimony,  not  only  of  opponents, 
but  eren  of  their  own  supporters  was, 
that  their  measures  were  inconsistent,  era-* 
life,  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory.  No- 
body could  tell  what  measures  which 
they  supported  to-day  mi<^ht  not  be  aban- 
doned iu  the  next.  When  Lord  Mel- 
bourne resumed  office,  after  having  re- 
aigoed,  from  a  confession  that  he  no 
loDger  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  he  maintained  that 
the  noble  Viscount  ought  to  have  instantly 
eome  forward  with  a  statement  of  the 
general  policy  on  which  his  Government 
vat  to  be  conducted  for  the  future.  But 
no  such  explanation  had  been  given.  The 
only  result  had  been  that  some  young 
people  had  been  permitted  to  retain  tiieir 
places  about  the  court.  But  he  wished  to 
know  what  had  since  been  done  by  the 
Government  of  the  country,  and  how  their 
position  had  been  altered  ?  He  could  not 
•ee  any  change  since  the  noble  Lord  in 
that  House,  and  Lord  Melbourne  in  ano- 
ther place,  confessed  that  they  no  longer 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
He  saw  no  difFcrence  in  their  conduct  be- 
fore and  since  their  resignation,  but  he 
saw  a  great  and  striking  difiference  between 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend.  His  right  hon.  Friend  was  sup- 
ported by  his  party  because  they  cordially 
approved  of  and  concurred  in  the  justice 
and  wisdom' of  his  measures.  While  of 
those  who  voted  with  the  Government 
many  condemned  the  measures  which  they 
■till  fostered  by  their  votes.  He,  there- 
fore, protested  against  the  system  which 
they  were  pursuing,  and  as  regarded 
Canada,  he  thought  they  were  only  estab- 
lishing an  additional  claim  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  intend  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  question  further  than  to 
express  his  deep  regret  that  the  Govern* 
ment  had  not  expressed  an  intention  im- 
mediately to  re-establish  the  local  govern- 
ment of  Canada.  It  would  have  been 
most  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  prepared  to  follow  out  the 
recommendations  of  Lord  Durham*s  re- 

Brt,     If  such  were  the  case,  public  con- 
tence  would  be    immediately  restored. 
Ha  knew  from  persons  in  the  colony  that 

•iob  t  «mno  would  bo  utiifactoryj  but 


as  the  Government  had  determined  upon 
leaving  every  thing  unsettled,  the  people 
in  the  province  were  perfectly  at  a  loss 
what  they  ought  to  do.  He  would  im- 
press upon  the  Government  the  expe« 
dicncy  of  acting  on  the  report  of  Lord 
Durham,  and  of  coming  to  a  speedy 
determination.  Emigration  from  the  pro- 
vince was  going  on  at  a  great  rate,  and 
every  hour  that  they  remained  without 
a  settled  government  only  added  to  the 
evil,  lie  would  not  make  any  remarks 
upon  what  he  fully  believed  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  all  these  evils,  as  that 
would  only  aggravate  their  extent.  But 
he  hoped  that  measures  would  be  speedily 
taken  to  remove  the  cause  by  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  a  local  government. 

Mr.  O'Connell  would  not  detain  the 
House,  but  begged  to  state,  that  he  dif- 
fered with  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
and  thought  the  House  ought  to  pause 
and  deliberate  before  they  determined  on 
their  future  proceedings.  He  rejoiced  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  wish  to 
pledge  the  House  to  an  union  of  the  two 
provinces,  and  considered  it  much  better 
that  that  question  had  been  left  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  The  materials  for 
such  an  union  were  discordant,  and  it 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  sacri- 
Qcing  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
|>eopIe  in  one  province  or  the  other — 
and  what  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  in  the  Upper,  would  act  injuriously 
to  those  in  the  Lower.  He  had  seen,  with 
deep  regret,  the  recommendation  for  union, 
in  the  otherwise  admirable  report  of  Lord 
Durham.  It  would  annihilate  the  poli- 
tical power  of  the  French  Canadians. 
These  French  Canadians  had  been  justly 
described  in  that  report  as  persons  highly 
benevolent,  charitable,  excellent,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  best  moral  qualifications — 
exemplary  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  what  was  their  return?  To 
annihilate  them  as  a  separate  race  [No, 
no!].  He  said,  "  Yes,  yes!"  If  they 
deprived  them  of  their  proper  share  in  the 
franchise,  their  acts  would  at  least  have 
that  tendency,  and  would  only  increase 
the  existing  discontent.  In  fact,  they 
would  thus  give  to  those  persons  a  legiti- 
mate ground  for  discontent,  as  they  had 
done  before,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  evils 
which  they  sought  to  remove.  It  would  be 
infinitely  better  to  return  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  old  constitution,  preserving 
to  each  state  its  separate  constitution. 
Bu(  they  ought  to  change  the  oaturo  o( 
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conflicting  opinions  to  deal  witb^  and  be  in 
v  much  doubt  m  to  what  measures  should 
be  proposed  as  they  were  at  present.  He 
was  pmectly  convinced  that  the  success  of 
tbe  noble  Lord's  plans  was  in  his  omi 
bandi.  If  he  chose  to  put  forth  a  strong 
aMomize  with  a  determination  to  carry  it, 
he  bad  no  doubt  that  he  would  rally  all 
pacdes  in  the  colonies  around  him ;  because 
the  chief  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  there, 
arose  not  from  any  particular  error  in  legis- 
ladon,  not  from  any  bad  course  which  had 
been  followed*  but  from  the  adoption  of  no 
canne  at  all.  The  vacdllation,  not  of  this 
Oovemment  particularly,  but  of  the  British 
Govemment  for  the  last  ten  years,  had 
brought  the  colonies  to  the  situation  they 
were  now  in.  If  the  colonies  saw  that 
the  Government  were  fully  bent  upon  a 
plan  of  union,  the  only  question  which 
would  be  agitated  there  then  would  be  how 
the  plan  could  best  be  carried  out  with 
perfect  fairness  to  all  parties,  and  he  was 
oertain  thai  the  assistance  of  all  parties 
would  be  readily  lent  to  the  furtherance 
and  completion  of  that  plan.  From  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Nova  Scotia  and  else- 
wh«a«,  he  believed  that,  so  far  from  any 
di£Bculty  being  experienced  in  effecting  a 
union  of  the  provinces,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly easy  to  accomplish  that  larger  plan  of 
union  of  all  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  the  only  plan,  according  to  his 
opinion,  which  would  be  productive  of  so- 
lid advantages  to  the  colonies  and  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  had  talked  about  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  political  annihilation  of 
the  French  Canadians  should  be  effected  by 
some  juggle  in  the  franchise,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westminster  cheered  the  ob- 
servation of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man ;  but  he  wished  to  know  from  what 
part  of  Lord  Durham's  report  that  idea  had 
been  taken.  The  report  distinctly  stated, 
that  the  only  plan  was  to  have  an  honest 
system  of  representation.  They  might  rely 
on  the  British  people  being  in  the  majority 
—first,  by  having  recourse  to  emigration, 
and  in  the  second  place,  by  that  larger 
plan  of  union  of  all  the  colonies,  which 
was  so  desirable.  What  could  be  better 
for  the  French  Canadians  than  to  be  made 
in  all  respects  British  subjects,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  language,  laws,  and  institutions, 
of  British  subjects.^  Those  who  had 
looked  into  the  laws  and  institutions  which 
the  French  Canadians  had  derived  from  the 
worst  monarchical  times  of  France,  must  be 
wall  awaret  that  instead  of  leading  them  on 
It  Mimtiaat  tfiqr  w  we  cfdoulated  to  leayq 


them  degraded  and  enslaved.  He  conceived 
that  the  French  Canadians  ought  to  be 
treated  as  British  subjects,  and  put  in  pos* 
session  of  all  the  immunities  and  rights  of 
British  subjects.  They  were  at  present 
the  poorest  class  of  the  community ;  they 
had  been  gradually  losing  their  property, 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  race,  who  were  the  rich  merchants 
and  great  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  the 
governing  classes.  And  was  it  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  country  that  the    ma.<(ses  of 

m 

the  people  should  speak  a  language  different 
from  that  of  the  governing  body  and  the 
people  of  property  ?  Or  was  it  not  rather 
the  very  course  to  reduce  the  people  to 
slavery  and  thorough  degradation  ?  If  we 
would  make  them  civilised  and  free  men, 
we  must  put  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
rest  of  the  population,  and  we  must  have 
them  speak  the  language  and  be  partakers 
of  those  institutions  which  were  the  ]an« 
guage  and  institutions  of  eveiy  free  roan  in 
North  America.  If  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
mean  to  adopt  the  plan  of  uniting  the  two 
provinces,  if  he  meant  to  oppose  that  plan, 
let  him  say  so  at  once,  and  let  him  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  convince  the 
House  that  it  was  a  plan  which  ought  not 
to  be  adopted.  But  if  the  noble  Lord  wished 
to  have  the  public  voice  in  his  favour,  he 
must  say  that  he  was  taking  rather  a  strancc 
course  to  secure  it.  In  the  first  place  he 
did  not  wish  any  discussion  to  go  on  in  that 
House  upon  the  question  of  the  union  of 
the  provinces  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  all 
the  information  he  gave  in  support  of  that 
request  was,  that  objections  existed  in 
Upper  Canada  to  that  plan  of  union.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  pleased  to 
give  the  House  information  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
report  of  Lord  Durham  were  treated  in  the 
Canadas,  they  had  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  impugning 
some  parts  of  that  report ;  and  also  some 
despatches  of  Sir  G.  Arthur  complaining 
of  other  parts  of  it.  Now,  if  the  noMe 
Lord  was  really  anxious  that  the  union 
should  be  carried,  he  thought  he  miffht 
have  given  the  evidence  in  favour  of  it 
as  well  as  that  which  was  against  it.  He 
had  put  forth  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Assembly  as  decidedly  expressive  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Upper  Cana- 
da ;  but  he  had  not  told  the  House  that 
that  report  was  carefully  kept  back  till  the 
very  last  day  of  the  session,  which  was  to 
I  have  broken  up  on  the  Thursday  preceding 
I  the  Saturday  to  which  it  was  kept  openi 
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and  on   ivhicli  ilay  il  diil  break  up;  aiul    nil    putties 

tbat  tbcD,  wlicti  one  tbinl  nf  tlic  Alcmbur^ 

bud  gone  liuine,  the  report  was  proposal 

and  carried,   al  the  same   lime    ihat  tbc 

Clergy     ItcserTcs     Bill    wm    carried    by 

one  vote.     As  to  tliu  ubjectiuns  existing  in 

the  Canodot  against  the  plan  of  union,  he 

knew  that  two  candidnEcs  had  carried  the 

only  two  clectiuns  whidi  liod  since  taken 

place  by   sLunt'ing   on    the  principles  pro- 

Ciindcd  by  the  report  of  Lord  Dur- 
m.  The  commit  Icc  bad  sent  over 
a  report,  hut  they  bad  afibrdcd  no  as- 
Biotance  to  legislation  ;  they  had  done  no- 
thing hut  crilieisc  ].tir(1  Dorhnm'a  report 
and  a  speech  which  he  (Mr.  Duller)  made 
at  the  bcgiimin^^  of  the  session,  and  east 
tupersions  on  his  (.Mr.  ISuUer's)  character, 
ai  being  of  the  same  principles  us  Papincau 
andM'Rcnzie.  Huwever.hcdidnotcomplain 
of  the  singular  manner  iit  which  hi^t  speech 
had  been  treated,  but  he  must  say,  that  bc' 
fore  the  noble  Lord  hod  laid  on  the  table  of 
iho  House  the  despatches  of  Sir  G.  Arthur, 
he  should  have  looked  into  Lord  Durham's 
report  to  see  whether  there  was,  anything 
in  it  to  justify  the  querulous  complaints  of 
Sir  G.  Arthur.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment oufjht  to  have  made  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  Sir  O.  Arthur's  charges,  ?le  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  assertions 
on  which  Sir  G.  Arthur  had  built  his  com- 
plaints were  untrue,  not  that  he  charged 
Sir  G.  Arthur  with  stating  anything  which 
he  ](ncw  to  bc  untrue,  but  that  he  had 
not  taken  sufficient  caution,  aud  that  he 
diould  not  have  put  ibrth  those  statements 
without  beiu);  first  well  assured  of  their 
accuracy.  With  respect,  for  instance,  to 
the  execution  of  those  two  unfortunate 
men  whose  case  was  made  a  subject  of 
comment,  all  that  the  report  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham did  was  simply  to  mention  the  fact. 
Sir  G.  Arthur  asaerted  that  Luni  Durham 
Lad  overstated  the  number  of  signatures  to 
the  petition  in  tiicir  favour  at  3U,0U0,  and 
offinncd  tliat  it  was  only  ii.OOO,  and  in  order 
to  show  how  perfectly  accurate  he  was,  he 


Sre  a  list  of  the  signatures.  1 
man  from  Upper  Canada  hod 
1  that  very  day,  and  stated, 


within  his  personal  knowledge,  that  to  one 
petition  which  he  himself  had  presented 
to  Sir  G.  Arthur,  and  which  Sir  G,  Arthur 
bad  wholly  omitted  from  his  catalogue  of 
petitions,  more  signatures  were  attached 
than  Sir  G.  Arthur  had  acknowledged  as 
the  total  appended  to  all  the  petitions. 
la  coDcluuon,  he  must  seyi  that  the 
courK  pursued  bj  her  Majesty's  Govem- 
pwat  WM  WKwdingly  unMturwtoi;  to 


1  Canada,  but  psctivukr)/  to 
:he  loyal  jKiriy,  who  were  beginning  to 
think  that  they  had  thrown  away  all  their 
exertions  in  the  support  of  a  Goremment 
which  seemed  to  care  little  or  notbing 
about  them. 

Mr.  Leader  was  aware  thai  this  dU- 
cussioD  was  lomewhat  irregular,  u  iba 
order  of  tlie  day  was  for  the  aecond  read- 
ing of  the  Canada  Governmeut  Bill,  and 
the  House  had  got  into  a  discussion  ujioa 
the  union  of  the  provinces,  a  ineaaure 
which  had  been  entirely  abandoocd  by  the 
Government.  He  was  afniid  the  boo.  and 
learned  Member  for  Liskeard  was  rather 
too  Utopian  in  hii  ideas  respecting  iba 
advantages  lo  be  derived  from  Lord  Diir> 
ham's  report.  If  a  good  locul  govern- 
ment could  be  permanently  establithed,  it 
would  be  well,  and  it  was  a  very  desirable 
object.  But  the  favourite  plan  of  the 
bon.  and  learned  Member  for  Liikeord 
was  the  uoion  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada; 
and  he  must  say,  that  be  entirely  dii* 
agreed  both  from  the  report  and  the  boa. 
and  learned  Member,  upon  the  praprielj 
of  such  a  union.  In  the  first  place,  » 
vast  majority  of  ihe  population  of  Lower 
Canada  were  decidely  opposed  lu  that 
union,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  was  also  opposed 
to  It;  indeed,  he  was  not  sure  that  t 
majority  of  ibe  population  of  the  tiro 
provinces  did  not  oppose  the  union.  In 
the  next  place,  if  tlie  plan  of  union  were 
effected,  the  French  Canadians  would  be 
completely  crushed.  Thehon.and  learned 
Genlleman  said,  they  roust  adopt  the 
language,  laws,  and  religion,  too,  he  sup- 
posed, of  the  governing  few.  Why,  that 
was  precisely  the  case  of  Ireland,  and  the 
cause  of  the  com]]laiiils  which  were  besird 
from  Ireland.  It  might  be  light,  perbaiM, 
according  lo  the  view  of  Ihe  lion,  and 
learned  Gentleman,  that  the  few  Eaglisb 
Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  ahould 
give  laws  lo  the  many  French  Roman 
Catholics  liiere;  but  then,  upon  thet 
principle,  all  thai  Ihe  British  Legislature 
had  beeu  doing  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  was  wrong.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  argue,  ihat  the  Romau  €«■ 
tholics  of  Ireland,  forming  the  majofity 
there,  should  be  in  possession  of  rights  H 
British  subjects,  and  that  the  Iloauui  Ca- 
tholics of  Canada,  also  forming  tfae  iujn> 
riiy,  should  be  denied  thoae  rigbti  only 
because  Ihey  were  in  Canada,  and  net  ia 
Ireland,  The  hon.  and  learned  GentlMBMi 
ihoggbt,  pwhapa,  tint  hcwBilld  b»O0t> 
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ferriog^  a  benefit  on  the  Frcncli  Canadians 
by  making  them  speak  the  same  tongue, 
mod  conforming  to  the  same  laws,  as  the 
English;  and  perhaps  he  might,  but  un- 
less they  could  be  convinced  that  it  was  a 
benefit^  it  would  be  the  grossest  tyranny, 
to  make  them  English  in  language,  laws, 
and  religioDy  against  their  own  feelings 
tnd  wishes.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem. 
her  for  Liskeard  seemed  to  think  that 
there  was  nothing  offensive  to  the  French 
Canadians  in  Lord  Durham's  report;  that 
there  was  nothing  which  could  lead  one 
to  imagine  that  they  would  be  sacrificed 
in  any  of  the  electoral  arrangements  that 
were  contemplated.  Why,  one  of  the 
chapters  of  that  report  was  headed,  *'  Ac- 
knowledged Inferiority  of  the  French  Ca- 
nadians.'' it  was  only  recently  that  a 
gentleman  was  arguing  with  him  that  the 
beavers  were  the  first  possessors  of  North 
America:  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Indians,  who  had  too  much  intelligence 
and  skill  for  them.  The  Indians  were 
supplanted  by  the  French,  and  now  came 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  French  Cana- 
dians, being  the  weaker,  must  submit;  it 
was  a  law  of  nature.  That  might  be  very 
trne ;  but  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  that 
House,  if  by  any  act  of  legislation  they 
gave  additional  power  to  help  the  strong 
to  crush  the  weak.  He  trusted,  that  in 
any  future  discussion  on  the  question  of 
the  union,  the  French  Canadians  would 
have  the  powerful  advocacy  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  against 
that  proposal,  and  against  any  plan  which, 
by  uniting  the  two  provinces,  would  sweep 
their  language  and  their  religion  from  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  bill  now  before 
the  House  was  truly  a  bill  to  enlarge  the 
powers  given  under  the  coercive  measure 
passed  last  session  to  an  already  despotic 
authority.  To  the  present  bill  he  objected, 
both  in  principle  and  detail ;  he,  however, 
knew  he  should  have  little  or  no  support 
in  opposing  its  progress,  and,  protesting 
against  it,  he  would  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  by  a  more  formal  protest  in 
the  shape  of  a  division.  As  to  the  details, 
he  trusted  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  would  give  ample  attention, 
and  would  not  allow  any  of  the  clauses  to 
be  passed  in  committee  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  results  which  might 
Mlow  the  powers  granted  by  them.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Liskeard 
bad  ssidy  he  should  like  to  know  what  the 
•Govimment  meant  to  do  with  respect  to 
pUMi  doriof  thg  receut     Wbyi  of 


course,  they  would  do  nothing  with  it. 
They  were  glad  now  to  get  rid  of  the 
question,  and  shufile  it  off  until  the  next 
session.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
stated,  that  the  people  of  Canada  had 
been  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
Government  had  been  long  employed  about 
legislative  measures  for  that  country — that 
they  were  labouring  with  assiduity  to  es- 
tablish there  a  good  system  of  government; 
but,  at  the  very  time  the  innocent  popula- 
tion of  Canada  were  thinking  this,  there 
was  an  intrigue  going  on  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  out  one  colonial  minister, 
and  to  bring  in  another;  and  if  any  good 
had  ever  been  intended,  the  result  of  the 
present  session  showed  that  they  had  not 
paid  the  least  attention  to  the  interest  of 
that  colony.  He  could  not  but  complain 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  Government:  he  had  pre- 
sented two  petitions,  one  from  M.  Lafon- 
laine,  and  he  had  been  told  by  the 
Government,  that,  as  the  whole  question 
would  be  discussed,  the  proper  time  to 
bring  forward  the  complaints  contained  in 
those  petitions  would  be  when  that  dis* 
cussion  took  place.  No  such  opportunity 
had,  however,  been  aflbrded  him  —  the 
Government  were  afraid  of  meeting  the 
question,  and  here  the  end  of  the  Session 
had  arrived  without  the  matter  being  in- 
troduced. He  thought  that  the  people  of 
this  country  and  of  Canada  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  Canada  had  been  dealt  with  in 
the  present  session  —  he  would  not  say 
dealt  with,  but  neglected  :  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  instead  of  effecting  good, 
would  only  exasperate  the  people  of  Ca- 
nada, and  tend  to  continue  that  unhappy 
state  of  things,  which,  after  ruining  com- 
merce, and  preventing  all  emigration^ 
would,  if  continued  for  another  year,  re- 
duce Canada  from  being  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  provinces  of  North  Americay 
to  the  very  verge  of  ruin. 

Sir  IL  Peel  said,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unwise  or  impolitic  than  now  to 
attempt  to  persuade  the  House  to  decide 
upon  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
It  was  clear,  with  various  opinions  on  the 
different  sides  of  the  House,  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  the  assent  of  the  House  in 
the  present  session  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  for  that  object;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  House  had  not  been  called 
upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the 
bill,  and  though  be  knew  it  must  bavQ 
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been  rfjected  on  the  second  reading,  yet    decide  the  qaestion.     He  should  be  torry 


H  would  be  difficult  to  remove  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Canada  the  im- 
pretfion  that  such  was  a  final  decision  on 
the  principle  of  that  question.  He  was 
therefore  not  sorry  that  Parliament  bad 
been  spared  (he  necessity  of  rejecting  the 
lecond  reading  of  that  bill.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  first  step  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  be  to  make  an 
earnest,  and  he  trusted  a  successful^  ex- 
hortation to  tlio  Government  of  the  United 
Ktates  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
horrible  border  wnrfare.  He  could 
not  believe  that  any  of  tbc  plans 
devised  by  the  I/^gislutuie  could  sue- 
ci'ikI,  unless  tlicro  wus  a  cordial  union  be- 
tworn  the  two  grcvit  Governments  of  the 
Hriti^th  provinces,  and  of  i lie  United  States, 
10  put  nn  end  to  that  sys^tcni  which  was 
Uying  the  foundation  of  hostilities,  which 
woukl  otherwise  not  be  limited  to  the 
border.  He  trustetl  that  elements  of  dis- 
cord would  not  be  |)ermitted  to  ripen.  The 
iiuettion.  however,  still  remained,  what  in 
the  mean  time  was  to  be  done  with  the 
Tanadas  f  He  held  it  to  l>e  a  most  diffi- 
cult problem  to  solve — he  courted  a  settle- 
ment of  the  4uestion  ;  but  he  did  not  dis- 
eovirr  any  pr\^pect<— J)o  did  not  see  any 
vista-*-he  could  not  find  any  preparations 


to  provoke  a  discussion  on  the  question  of 
the  union  of  the  profinces,  and  he  would 
content  himself  with  saying,  that  he  honed 
the  Imperial  Parliament  would  not  aliov 
a  week  to  pass  after  meeting  next  Sesstoo, 
without  determining  what  should  be  the 
position  of  those  two  countries.  With 
respect  to  the  present  bill,  he  should  offer 
no  opposition  to  the  second  reading.  Of 
some  portions  of  the  bill  he  approved;  he 
approved,  for  instance,  of  the  foimttion 
of  an  effisctive  council,  to  consist  while  the 
present  form  of  Government  continued,  of 
not  less  than  twenty  persons.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  clause  which  established  a 
check  on  despotic  power,  and  provided 
that  there  should  be  in  the  council  anam- 
ber  of  persons  connected  with  and  inter- 
ested in  the  colony,  who  were  to  adviie 
the  Governor.  With  regard  to  the  other 
clauses,  he  should  suspend  his  jndgmeat, 
and  reserve  to  himself  the  right  to  take  soy 
course  with  respect  to  them,  which  he 
might  think  fit.  By  the  bill  of  last  year, 
the  Governor  in  Council  was  empowered 
to  make  ordinances,  which,  however,  were 
not  to  endure  beyond  the  year  1842,  bat 
the  second  clause  in  the  present  bill  en- 
abled the  Governor  in  Council  to  make  or* 
dinances  to  endure  beyond  the  year  1842« 


made  to  dfXMde  the  4uestion  as  to  the  j  This  provision  appeared  to  give  therefore, 
nKHW  of  ^'^rcrnmcut  in  Cuudi :  for  the  '  a  more  permanent  and  settled  form  of  go- 
H\Hi4LC  W4S  uot  now  in  .^  blotter  condition  to  vernment,  and  in  this  respect  the  bill  gave 
ikvHie  th At  V] -.test K>n  tbsn  It  was  five  years  an  unlimited  authority^  provided  her 
siiH>N  l*b«  bo».  ami  l^irned  lientleman  Majesty  approved  of  the  ordinances.  He 
i^i«|X'«itv«  who  had  N^^n  in  thjit  country,  had  not  beard  stated  what  was  the  reflson 
»hvH>li  h^«  hcdKl :  but  Ke  hjd  read  all  the  for  this  clause.  He  knew  that  fotnit 
>\Hvu*  10  whvS  i^-^  So:>.  aT!v?  learued  Gen-  Goremmects  might  repeal  those  laws,  bat 
iivuft4ik  li4\K  S^:»  A  i\i:{\^>o  had  ty^vI  all  $::!!  the  provision  was  very  different  fron 
itH^  ^mIvsv  ?vt.vi*^  o«  i>e  inav.er.  a^d  he  .  ^▼^::«:  the  Governor  in  coancil  a  temporary 
svu^vMcV   :Hf  CSS*  u  ^NS  r?  \i  ::r  :"-e  JovHs-    '-rjcicricD.     Probably,  some  explanation 


»Hf«K«fti>  ♦4»ivs«ht;v»  a»\  ^'.c«^(::$  o*  a  sec- 
:  *.u  .ta  .V  v\**v^«i.i»th*;   lad    l^*'•   a^aa-> 

Sr"    •vw'xx^t.  *    .  Kl*      Km    *<..  *   i.-sC    JCC    ^\,\; 


h:id  bees  given  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
=ct  b^ari.  He  did  not  wish  to  provoke 
a7T  esri'iaitica  now,  but  he  tmslcd,  in 
^nnsKife.  tire  proviskm  woald  be  faNy 
e\7ia-3<(!c.  A<  :o  the  other  parts  «f  the 
.M.  le  r;<^«^r9C  hrsself  notil  the  biH  gsl 

Lcr-i  /.  .^ijQv^V  said,  that  seeing  At 
«>ci  «*t  uie  H^use  net  to  cwtcr  into  any 
.::^^ussicn  ?a  ^^  mseat  stage  of  tha  Hi 

!x?  S*v'U  ii    IOC    il>  SC.       *~ 

:'X*  c«4ase»  sraat  reqaire 
:i"  i'rt:    r*va:!e  woes 
.vtr-.tt.:i9e.  ml  ho  si       i 

^«M\ii      la  ft  K 
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li^eard  (Mr.  C.  Buller)  had»  in  the  course 
of  hU  observations^  implied  that  the  Go- 
▼emment  had  been  anxious  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  the  union,  but  the 
right  hon.  baronet  opposite  answered  him 
by  saying,  it  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic 
at  present  to  seek  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  House  upon  the  principle 
of  that  union,  either  on  a  resolution,  or  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  therefore  a 
discussion  which  could  tend  to  no  good 
bad  been  avoided.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  had  also  remarked  upon  the  com- 
ments of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada  on  the  report  of  Lord  Durham. 
He  wished  it  had  not  been  necessary  to 
bave  introduced  these  comments  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  owned  when  he  saw  those 
comments  he  was  induced  to  regret  that 
the  Government  had  not  any  power  to 
prevent  Lord  Durham's  report  leading  to 
such  angry  recrimination.  He  would  only 
now  explain  generally  his  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  an  alteration  in  the  bill  of  last 
year.  His  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  an  union,  but  he  thought  during  the 
interval  which  must  elapse  before  its  esta- 
blishment, it  was  wise  and  politic  to  take 
every  noeans  for  the  improvement  of  Lower 
Canada,  for  encouraging  persons  of  enter- 
prise to  lay  out  their  funds  in  the  exten- 
sion of  roads,  canals,  and  other  improve- 
ments necessary,  in  order  to  establish  any 
new  population  which  might  result  from 
emigration.  The  bill  of  last  year  opposed 
obstacles  to  these  objects,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  remove  those  obstacles.  This 
be  thought  the  present  bill  would  effect. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  further  dis- 
cussion, but  would  be  ready  to  meet  any 
objections  when  the  House  went  into  a 
committee  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ellice  said,  he  must  say  one  word 
in  relation  to  what  had  just  fallen  from 
the  noble  Lord.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada  had  been  in 
a  state  of  the  most  distressing  inactivity, 
all  commerce  was  at  an  end,  emigrants 
could  not  establish  themselves  there  with 
any  hope  of  employment  in  any  public 
work.  So  many  were  suspended,  though 
parties  were  willing  to  enter  into  specula- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  railroads 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
though  others  were  willing  to  contract  with 
the  Government  to  continue  the  great 
canals  opened  by  Upper  Canada,  so  as  to 
connect  that  navigation  with  the  ocean. 
Every  one  of  these  works  were  necessary 
to  give  employment  to  the  population  in  a 


country,  whose  wounds  were  iiill  bleeding, 
and  where  it  was  expedient  to  distract  meo'« 
minds  from  the  horrible  scenes  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged.  He  therefore 
hoped  before  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oppa« 
site  (Sir  R.  Peel)  made  up  his  mind  on  anv 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  he  wonM 
take  into  his  consideration  the  deplorabki 
state  to  which  that  country  would  be  re- 
duced if  the  Imperial  Parliament  did  no( 
afford  some  legislative  means  for  pro- 
moting industry  and  carrying  on  the  great 
works  already  begun.  He  rejoiced,  there- 
fore, that  the  present  bill  gave  further 
powers  in  this  respect  to  the  Council,  and 
he  concurred  wit^  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
in  thinking  the  proposed  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  Council  a  great  improTe* 
ment,  and  one  by  which  the  House  was 
enabled  safely  to  intrust  that  body  with 
the  extended  powers.  He  remembered 
last  year  it  was  thought  that  sufficient 
powers  were  then  given  to  the  former 
council  to  continue  taxation.  He  made 
an  appeal  to  the  House  on  that  subject, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  stated  that  the 
restrictions  under  which  the  people  warn 
placed  would  be  an  additional  indneemant 
for  them  to  come  to  that  good  understand- 
ing which  might  lead  to  the  restoration  of 
their  Legislative  Assemblv.  He  wished  that 
result  had  happened^ie  deplored  af 
deeply  as  any  man  the  necessity  to  recor 
to  an  absolute  form  of  government ;  but 
while  that  necessity  continued,  it  was  hard 
that  the  colony  should  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  internal  improvement.  He 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  and  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite,  that  it  was  easy  to  adopt  sooia 
principle  of  settlement,  but  difficnlt  when 
the  details  of  that  settlement  came  to  be 
examined.  He  thought,  however,  the 
principle  of  union  was  that  on  which  the 
settlement  must  be  founded.  In  favour  of 
that  opinion  he  had  the  high  authority  of 
Sir  William  Grant,  the  late  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  who  was  connected  with  Canada. 
He  had  also  the  authority  of  Sir  Wilmot 
Horton,  who  had  introduced  the  Union 
Bill  in  the  year  1822.  At  that  period 
he  and  others  connected  with  Canada  had 
interviews  with  Lord  Bathurst  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  then  supposed  that  the 
only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  colony 
was  to  unite  the  two  provinces.  If  they 
had  been  united  at  that  time,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  none  of  those  consequences 
which  the  country  had  now  to  deplore 
would  have  occurred,  and  he  was  also  sa- 
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ti66ed  it  would  have  brought  the  people  of 
both  provinces  together  by  a  bond  of  com- 
mon interest,  by  which  existing  feelings  of 
resentment  would  have  been  avoided.  In 
the  present  state  of  things  the  union  must 
be  brought  about  by  gradual  means.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment having  failed  formerly  to  establish 
the  union,  the  best  course  would  have 
been  to  have  made  a  Congress  or  Cen- 
tral Legislature  from  the  two  provinces 
(leaving  them  still  their  local  assemblies), 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  an  union.  At  present  lie  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  that 
the  Imperial  Parliament  ought  not  too 
long  delay  the  settlement  of  this  important 
question.  It  must  be  settled  by  general 
assent,  for  if  it  was  made  a  party  question 
he  could  tell  the  House  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  deliberate  upon  it,  for  if 
it  did  not  go  to  Canada  with  the  appear- 
ance on  the  part  of  Parliament  of  a  firm 
determination  to  make  it  their  last  effort 
for  the  pacification  and  settlement  of  the 
country,  no  bill  that  could  be  passed, 
either  for  the  formation  of  an  union  or  for 
the  establishment  of  any  other  form  of 
government,  would  have  any  chance  of 
success.  He  therefore  thought  it  would 
be  better,  after  such  a  bill  had  been  read  a 
second  time,  to  send  it  up  stairs  to  a  com- 
mittee selected  from  both  sides  of  the 
House,  by  whom  it  might  be  amply  dis- 
cussed ;  that  it  should  again  pass  through 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  thus 
it  would  have  a  better  chance  of  obtaining 
the  general  assent  of  the  House,  and  with 
that  general  assent  it  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  settling  the  disputes  and  differ- 
ences of  the  unhappy  country  to  which  it 
was  directed. 

Sir  Charles  Grey  felt  it  right  that  he 
should  repeat  on  this  occasion  the  opinion 
to  which  he  had  already  given  expression 
in  that  House,  that  in  conceding  to  the 
Governor- general  of  Lower  Canada  the 
power  of  local  taxation  during  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  canals,  railways,  and 
other  public  works,  her  Majesty *s  Mi- 
nisters should  most  carefully  and  anx- 
iously inquire  into  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  before  they  brought  such  a 
proposition  forward.  He  besought  them 
to  remember  that  the  people  of  Lower  Ca- 
dada  had  never  before  beeii  subjected  to 
local  taxation,  and  were  impressed  with  a 
notion  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 


English  Government  to  introdoee  jt 
amongst  them.  He  besought  the  Home  to 
inquire  whether  they  accurately  uodentood 
the  nature  of  the  landed  and  other  ten- 
ures on  which  this  taxation  most  falL  He 
besought  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
consider  what  might  be  the  effect  of  in- 
troducing this  local  taxation  amongst  tbe 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  through 
which  these  canals  or  railways  would  pass, 
for  the  subject  was  unquestionably  one  of 
extreme  importance  with  regard  to  both 
countries. 

Mr.  Labouchere  could  auure  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  ImmI 
just  sat  down,  that  it  was  only  after  the 
most  mature  dehberation  that  Ministen 
had  introduced  the  principle  of  giving  the 
power  of  local  taxation  to  the  Governor- 
general.  They  had  not  introduced  thtt 
principle  into  the  bill  of  last  year,  and  b 
was  only  after  their  experience  of  an  aelnal 
stagnation  having  taken  place  in  the  ia» 
dustry  of  the  Canadian  community  ia 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  this  t#ry 
power,  that  they  had  thought  of  intro- 
ducing it.  They  were  quite  agreed  that 
this  was  a  power  which  should  only  be 
used  with  the  greatest  caution  and  discie- 
tion.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
at  the  present  moment  neither  a  road-bill 
nor  a  ferry-bill  could  be  passed  in  Ca- 
nada. Not  one  of  those  matters  in  whiek 
taxation  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
common  operations  of  society  could  now 
be  conducted  in  Canada.  The  inconte* 
niences  which  must  arise  from  such  a  state 
of  things  in  any  country  were  so  eoa* 
siderable  that  no  Government  would  do 
its  duty  if  they  allowed  it  to  continue  from 
year  to  year  without  providing  a  remedy. 
With  regard  to  an  observation  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  upon  the  subject  of  a 
petition  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  Sir 
J.  Colborne  and  the  troops  in  Canada*  he 
could  assure  that  hon.  Member  that  tbe 
Government  had  no  disposition  whatever 
to  shrink  from  the  discussion  of  that  sub- 
ject. Upon  the  receipt  of  the  petition  in 
question.  Government  had  referred  to  Sir 
J.  Colborne  for  an  explanation.  The 
answer  had  but  just  arrived,  and  he  must 
say,  that  nothing  more  completely  satis- 
factory, as  related  to  the  conduct  ootb  of 
Sir  J.  Colborne  and  of  the  British  troops, 
could  possibly  have  been  commnntcated 
to  the  Government.  If  the  hon.  Member 
felt  any  desire  to  have  those  despatches 
submitted  to  the  House,  and  .to  have  « 
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ditCQwion  taken  upon  them,  he  felt  it  due 
to  Sir  J.  Colborne  to  say  that  they  would 

a  no  meant  slirink  from  such  discussion. 
I  would  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
Ganada  now,  and  the  clauses  of  the  bill 
conid  best  be  considered  in  committee. 
He  would  observe,  however,  that  although 
he  had  listened  with  attention  to  what  had 
bllen  upon  this  subject  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
hoth  now  and  on  former  occasions,  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  had  not  convinced 
him  that  it  would  not  have  been  very  ma- 
terial towards  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, had  they  taken  previously,  upon  the 
•econd  reading  of  the  Canada  Bill,  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  essential  principle  of 
that  measure — namely,  the  principle  of 
uniting  the  provinces,  establishing  mu- 
nicipal corporations  in  them,  and  in  all  re- 
spects providing  for  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment between  tipper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Had  that  bill  gone  out  to  the  Canadas 
with  the  sanction  of  the  British  House  of 
CV>nimon8,  he  believed  that  great  progress 
would  have  been  made  towards  the  settle- 
nent  of  this  ouestion.  From  all  that  he 
had  witnessed  of  the  feeling  of  the  people 
themselves,  he  believed  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  them  were  prepared  to  assent  to 
the  principle  of  union.  He  had  com- 
municated with  many  persons  connected 
with  both  the  Canadas,  and  he  was  sin- 
cerely of  opinion  that  this  measure  would 
be  received  there  as  a  groundivork  for  the 
tettlement  of  the  great  question  at  issue. 

Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  imposed  on  him  with  regard 
lo  preventing  the  House  from  coming  to  a 
decision  upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
Canada  Bill.  On  the  contrary,  he  should 
rather  say  he  rejoiced  that  the  House  did 
not  come  to  a  precipitate  decision;  Des- 
patches had  been  received  since  that  pe- 
riod from  the  Governor-general,  which 
would  have  rendered  such  decision  both 
immature  and  unwise. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Municipal  Corporations  —  Ire- 
land.] The  House  in  Committee  on  the 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  Bill. 

On  clause  C,  section  20^  being  pro- 
poeed, 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  seeing  the  late  pe- 
riod of  the  Session  at  which  this  bill  was 
hronght  forward,  and  considering  that 
Mill  J  Irish  Member!  had  left  town  in  the 
hdj^  ^(which  he  confessed   he  did   not 


think  a  very  unreasonable  one)  that  the 
Government  would  not  proceed  with  this 
bill  during  the  present  Session,  he  must 
say  that  he  could  not  approve  of  its  being 
now  brought  on.  As  it  was,  however,  he 
felt  bound,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
to  apply  himself  strictly  to  the  clause  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  It 
related  to  the  amount  of  the  franchise, 
and  he  could  not  easily  overrate  its  im- 
portance. It  might  be  well  to  state  shortly 
to  the  Committee  what  it  was  that  the  bill 
proposed  in  the  way  of  qualification,  to 
which  he  (Mr.  Sh^w)  ol)jected,  and  what 
qualification  he  proposed  lo  substitute,  by 
way  of  amendment.  If  the  Committee 
would  indulge  him  for  a  few  moments  on 
a  very  dry  subject,  he  would  endeavour  to 
express  himself  as  briefly  as  he  could. 
The  qualification  proposed  by  the  bill  was 
twofold.  First,  the  bill  proposed^  that  for 
the  ensuing  three  years  the  qualification 
should  be  a  tenement  valued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  rated  at  the  net  annual 
value  of  8/.  It  proposed,  that  the  parties 
qualifying  for  the  franchise  should  be  six 
months'  occupiers — in  other  words,  that 
they  should  be  six  months  resident  as 
inhabitant  householders ;  and  it  proposed, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  only  six 
months  in  airoar  of  their  taxes  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  the  polL  The  second 
qualification  was  the  occupancy  of  pre- 
mises of  no  matter  what  value,  provided 
they  were  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
for  a  period  of  between  two  and  three 
years,  that  they  were  resident  as  inhabi- 
tant householders  of  the  same  period,  and 
that  they  paid  their  taxes  up  to  within  six 
months  of  the  time  of  going  to  the  poll. 
He  (Mr.  Shaw)  objected  to  the  franchise 
contained  in  the  bill,  and  proposed  to 
substitute  a  10/.  franchise  composed  of 
the  net  annual  value  to  which  the  tene- 
ment shall  be  rated  under  the  Poor-law, 
and  of  the  amount  of  the  sums  at  which 
the  repairs  and  landlord's  insurance  should 
be  estimated.  He  proposed  a  twelve- 
months' occupancy  and  a  six  months* 
residence  as  an  inhabitant  householder; 
and  an  arrear  of  onlv  three  months  in  the 
payment  of  taxes.  He  would  deal  first 
with  the  latter  of  the  Government's  two 
propositions.  The  gist  of  that  propo- 
sition was,  afler  the  expiration  of  a  cer- 
tain time,  to  give  what  was  termed,  and 
what  was  in  effect  the  English  fran- 
chise, to  Irish  municipal  voters.  He  was 
quite  aware  that  this  franchise— a  fran- 
chise founded    simply  on  the  principle. 
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of  being  rated — was  now  fully  in  ope- 
ration in  England.  But  he  did  not 
think  that  it  could  be  applied  with  safety, 
or  would  it  be  at  ail  satisfactory,  in 
Ireland.  For  the  present,  however,  he 
should  content  himself  with  observing, 
that  it  had  this  vice,  in  common  with  almost 
all  the  Government  measures  of  the  pre- 
sent Session — that  it  would  not  come  into 
operation  until  the  year  1842.  When 
they  should  have  acquired  a  two  years' 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Poor-law 
Act  in  Ireland,  and  as  to  the  persons  who 
would  be  rate-payers  under  the  bill,  then 
they  might  apply  themselves  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  question,  whether  they 
would  make  this  rate  the  ground-work  of 
the  franchise.  From  some  of  the  elections 
of  guardians  under  the  Poor-law  Act 
which  had  already  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
he  was  not  inclined  to  form  any  very  san- 
guine expectations,  that  the  persons  who 
would  be  elected  under  such  a  system 
were  likely  to  become  useful  officers  for 
the  administration  of  parochial  affairs,  in- 
dependently of  party  and  of  all  other  con- 
siderations. While  this  was  his  strong  in- 
dividual opinion,  he  at  the  same  time 
admitted,  that  it  would  be  quite  compe- 
tent to  them  to  entertain  that  proposition 
in  three  years'  time,  but  certainly  not 
sooner.  With  respect  to  the  franchise 
which  was  proposed  for  the  ensuing  three 
years,  he  was  anxious  to  clear  the  ground 
of  all  extraneous  matter,  and  come  at 
once  to  the  real  point  at  issue.  He  would 
not  now  apply  himself  to  the  consideration 
of  whether  twelve  months  or  six  months 
should  be  the  period  of  occupation,  or 
whether  six  months  or  three  months  should 
be  the  arrear  of  taxes.  He  apprehended 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  not 
insist  on  these,  provided  they  could  agree 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  franchise  which 
was  the  chief  point  at  issue.  What  he 
proposed  was  a  10/.  franchise,  and  that 
**  such  value  should  be  a  sum  composed 
of  the  net  annual  value  at  which  the  pre- 
mises so  occupied  shall  be  rated  (as  they 
are  required  to  be)  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  amount  of  the  sums  at 
which  the  landlord's  repairs  and  the  land- 
lord's insurance  shall  be  estimated  in  any 
such  rate."  He  assumed,  that  what  was 
desired  to  be  obtained  was  a  real  bond 
fide  10/.  qualification,  and  the  question 
appeared  simply  to  be  this — whether  this 
would  be  the  best  obtained  by  adopting 
the  8/.  qualification  proposed  by  her  Ma* 
jesty't  Government,  or  by  adopting  a  10/. 


qualification,  composed  in  such  mannaroi 
was  provided  by  the  amendment  which  ha 
(Mr.  Shaw)  was  about  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  ?  At  the  end 
of  one  of  the  last  angry  disputes  respect- 
ing Irish  affairs,  those  who  had  sat  on 
that  side  of  the  House  had  consented  to  a 
10/.  franchise.  It  had  been  urged,  that 
it  was  a  franchise  thoroughly  understood, 
as  having  been  adopted  both  in  England 
and  Ireland  in  the  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament;  and  it  had  been  moreover 
said,  that  a  municipal  franchise  ought  not 
to  be  higher  than  a  Parliameniary  franchise. 
Now  arguments  against  the  latter  of  these 
propositions  might  have  been  found  in  the 
circumstances,  that  the  persons  to  be 
elected  would  have  the  power  of  expend- 
ing the  money  of  the  boroughs  by  the 
raising  of  borough  rates,  while  they  wouU 
be  comparatively  removed  from  public  ob- 
servation, and  would  probably  belong 
entirely  to  one  party.  A  10/.  franchise 
had,  however,  been  consented  to,  butapon 
the  express  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  a  honA  fide  franchise.  It  wu 
especially  desirable  in  an  institution  which 
like  the  present  was  to  be  established  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  bill  should  state 
upon  its  face  what  the  amount  of  franchise 
was  really  intended  to  be.  For  this  rea- 
son, and  because  he  did  not  think,  that  the 
8/.  qualification  fixed  by  the  bill^  when  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  landlords*  re- 
pairs and  insurance,  would  substantially 
aflford  a  10/.  qualification,  he  thought  it, 
his  duly  to  propose  the  amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  The  rig^ 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving, 
that  the  words  of  clause  G,  section  20, 
from  the  word  ''  that  "to  the  word  '^  pro- 
vided *'  should  be  omitted,  and  that  the 
following  words  should  be  inserted  in  their 
stead  :  '*  And  be  it  enacted,  that  after 
this  Act  shall  have  come  into  operation  in 
any  borough  named  in  the  said  schedale 
(A),  every  man  of  full  age,  who  on  the 
last  day  of  August  in  any  year  shall  he 
an  inhabitant  householder,  and  shall  for 
six  calendar  months  previous  thereto  have 
been  resident  as  such  within  such  boroagh* 
or  within  seven  statute  miles  of  auch 
borough,  and  who  shall  occupy  within 
such  borough  any  house,  warehousci 
counting-house,  or  shop,  which  either 
separately  or  jointly  with  any  land  within 
such  borough  occupied  therewith  by  hiss 
as  tenant,  or  occupied  therewith  by  him. 
as  owner,  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  qf 
not  less  than  10/.,  to  be  ascertained  and 
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dctennined  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
ahilit  if  duly  enrolled  according  to  the 
piotisions  hereinafter  contained,  be  a  bur- 
gfeM  of  each  borough,  and  a  member  of 
the  body  corporate  of  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  burgesses  of  such  borough,  and  such 
jtafly  Talue  shall  be  ascertained  and  de- 
tenbined  in  manner  following,  and  not 
Otherwise— that  is  to  say,  such  value  shall 
be  a  sum  composed  of  the  net  annual 
value  at  which  the  premises  so  occupied 
by  such  man  shall  be  rated  (as  they  are 
hereby,  required  to  be)  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  under  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  Ses- 
nan  of  Parliament,  entitled  *  An  Act  for 
the  more  effectual  relief  of  the  destitute 
poor  in  Ireland,*  and  of  the  amount  of 
the  sums  at  which  tlie  landlord's  repairs 
and  the  landlord's  insurance  shall  be  es- 
timated and  stated  in  any  rate  to  be  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act;  provided 
always,  that  no  such  occupier  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  enrolled  under  this  act  unless 
he  shall  have  occupied  such  premises 
within  said  borough,  or  other  premises  of 
the  like  nature  within  the  said  borough, 
and  rated  as  aforesaid,  fur  the  space  of 
twelve  calendar  months  at  the  least  next 
preceding  such  last  day  of  August,  nor 
unless  such  occupier  shall,  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  August  in  such  year,  have 
paid  or  discharged  all  rates  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  all  municipal  or  other 
local  cesses^  and  all  rates  and  taxes  which 
shall  have  become  payable  by  him  in  re* 
spect  of  such  premises,  except  such  as 
snail  have  been  imposed  or  become  pay- 
able within  three  calendar  months  next 
before  such  last  day  of  August." 

Viscount  Moj^peth  said,  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  adhere  to  the  plan  of 
adopting  an  8/.  franchise  for  three  years, 
and  of  introducing,  at  ihe  end  of  that 
period,  a  franchise  similar  to  that  exist- 
mg  in  England.  In  all  the  preceding 
discussions  upon  this  subject  il  had  been 
stated  by  the  friends  of  what  was  called, 
and  he  hoped  properly  called,  a  liberal 
policy  in  Ireland,  that  it  was  very  desir> 
able  to  assimilate  the  institutions  of  that 
country  to  those  of  England,  but  above 
all  things,  they  protested  against  the 
adoption  of  a  different  and  more  restricted 
franchise  in  Ireland  than  that  which  was 
enjoyed  in  England.  However,  as  it  was 
said  that  on  account  of  there  being  no 
legal  rate  to  refer  to  in  Ireland  correspond- 
ing^ to  the  poor-rate  in  this  country,  the 
adoption  of  the  English  franchise  would 

voL.xLvni.  {jis;} 


give  rise  to  loose  statements  and  inaccu- 
rate calculations,  and  open  a  door  to  in- 
numerable frauds  and  perjuries,  the  Go- 
vernment had  consented  to  adopt  a 
settled  rate.  In  fixing  this  rate,  they  had 
taken  into  consideration  the  circumstance^ 
that  the  tendency  of  every  system  of  rat- 
ing was  to  produce  a  return  lower  than 
the  actual  value  of  the  property  rated, 
and  that  greater  accuracy  of  calculation 
would  be  produced  by  the  Poor-law  va- 
luations ;  and  with  reference  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  had  not  been  considered 
expedient  to  screw  up  the  franchise  to  the 
same  amount  as  had  been  proposed  in  the 
absence  of  the  same  means  of  obtaining, 
proper  valuations,  especially  when  it  was 
considered  that  no  deduction  from  the 
required  amount  of  an  8/.  franchise  was 
to  be  made  in  respect  of  landlord's  repairs 
or  insurance.  In  order  to  show  the  num- 
ber of  voters  which  would  be  afforded  by 
different  rates  of  franchise,  he  would  refer 
to  some  towns  comprised  in  schedule  A 
of  the  bill.  Clonmel  contained  15,000 
inhabitants  and  1,867  houses;  the  num- 
ber of  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of  10/. 
and  upwards  was  683,  or  not  much  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  In 
Drogheda  there  were  17,000  inhabitants 
and  3,371  houses,  of  which,  in  1833,  261 
only  were  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.  and 
upwards.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Londonderry  was  19,000 ;  out  of  the 
3,074  houses  which  it  contained,  408 
were  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.  and  up- 
wards, and  only  735  of  the  annual  value 
of  51.  and  upwards.  Sligo  contained 
2,666  houses,  of  which  411  were  of  the 
annual  value  of  10/.  and  upwards,  and 
874  of  the  annual  value  of  51,  and  up- 
wards. So  that  it  appeared,  even  a  5L 
franchise  would  not  give  an  inconveni- 
ently large  number  of  persons  to  exercise 
municipal  privileges.  He  was,  however, 
anxious,  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  to 
assimilate  the  franchises  in  England  and 
Ireland,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
such  a  course  would  tend  to  remove  the 
heart-burnings  between  the  countries,  and 
he  confessed,  that  he  anticipated  that  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  boroughs  had  to  select  per- 
sons who  should  have  the  disposal  of 
their  money,  they  would  lose  sight  of 
religious  and  political  differences  and 
animosities.  This  had  taken  place  to  a 
great  extent  already,  as  he  (Lord  Mor- 
peth) had  it  in  his  power  to  show,  and 
2R 
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kc  eODfidcntly  expected  (bat  the  electoit 

ia    nunicipBl    corporaliona  woukl    eoofl 

only  look   lo  the  cbaracicr,  espericneet 

aiifl  abilitiei  of  the  perioni  wbom  thej 

•elected  to  regulate  their   common   in- 

tereeti. 

Sir  Robtrl  Ferguutt  ikid,  that  u  he 
understood  the  clauie  of  the  bill,  at  the 
end  of  three  jean  the  frauchiie  would 
be  confarred  on  avery  hoDMholder  rated 
for  ibe  poor-rates.  That  btmg  the  case, 
periont  would  have  a  right  to  vote  who 
did  not  coutiibule  to  the  botoiu;h  fund. 
If  the  right  hon.  Oentleman,  therefore, 
should  carry  his  amendment,  he  should 
feel  il  his  duly  to  propose  upon  that 
amendmeot  a  lOl.  rated  value.  Hii  ob- 
jection to  the  franchise,  as  it  wai  to  be  at 
the  end  of  three  years  was,  that  it  was 
HoL  (he  English  fraachise.  In  England 
the  borough-rate  awl  (ha  poor-rate  were 
levied  off  the  same  peraoas,  and,  small  as 
night  be  the  part  pud  aa  the  borougb- 
n(e,  the  persons  paying  it  might  be  said 
to  have  a  right  to  vote.  In  Ireland  they 
wtro  not  lo  be  levied  off  the  same  persons. 
The  borough-rau  wo*  levied  off  persons 
kaving  houses  of  5/.  value  and  upwards, 
aad,  by  the  Act  of  last  Session,  tlie  poor- 
nla  WM  to  be  levied  off  every  house : 
(Irom  whkii  circutnatance  arose  IM  differ- 
•MM  between  the  tvro  countries  Now, 
the  Mobte  Lord  bad  lold  ihem  that  in 
Londouderiy,  the  town  which  be  had  Ihe 
boBuur  larepresi^nl,  the  number  of  houses 
was  :i,074,  and  lliat  of  those  there  were 
but  ~.\A  of  ihe  value  of  .V,  and  upwards. 
Arcoidiui:  to  (hat  tiatemeni  they  were  to 
b«vi>  at  iWt-udot'  three  years,  in  addi- 
IMU  t»  'Xt  (leTtoaiwha  paid  (he  U^rongh- 
tate,  ^.3i.HI  tv^tcr*  (m  the  elvoiion  of  per- 
auu*  W  disp«BM>  that  borouglv-rjiie.  He 
WM  vm  the  n\^e  Lord  could  not  intend 
hi  |y«pi'«t  anyihiag  so  uafatr  as  (bat. 

Lm«1  MMftftIk  said,  he  en(em)  iB(o  the 
«l^-<wn  NUHk  by  (he  b>M.  (.'•^atlnn.in  (o 
tbti  Itill  as  >(  a(  M«if«(  stood,  lie  ap- 
M*fcead»d  K  hL>  W  (kat  |vtso4:s  woaVl 
M>»  «  iiKbt  t,i  M4r  who  wyvsM  not  be 
nsrsl  Ar  iW  bi.wvKack  rate',  and  W  wm 
ywrfMiKkl  K«  altw  ia*  cUm*.  «»  as  to 
aMv4  iKat  tfttAHMB. 

Um4  ISkat  bad  Isai  vsat  taken  a  pan 
N*  ibaa  Ma-iafitM  wMii  nfixtrisaMv  hKawae 
W  kad  c^d^Nd  ihMa  (Wstt  VM^  ^kaaa  W 
«Mui:i\  acesU.  He  tkeai  mpvtteil  thai 
wJtat  a«f«*i<i«i  t»  Imm  k"  ka«*  bt<«  •• 

«M*t  -N  tka  (***•*  <w««»Aa  stoali  Imn* 
bhW    alli'vy^    N    OKVIX-,    *s>d    l»    <M» 
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sorry  to  say,  that  that  fimlisf;  of  renst 
had  been  mnrh  increaacd  by  what  ud 
since  uken  place.  Not  nanj  days  ago 
a  volume  had  been  pat  into  bis  baad, 
containing  speeches  delivered  at  a  sseet- 
iog  in  Dublin  during  the  apriag  of  Ihe 
present  year,  which  be  bad  read  wi& 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  aarprise.  The 
spirit  which  was  manifested  ia  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  of  tboae  speeches 
was  such  as,  in  his  OfMnion,  was  likdy 
to  create  a  corresponding  feeling  of  bit* 
lerness  in  the  minds  of  the  peopJe  of 
Ireland.  Some  of  those  apeecbea  wns 
delivered  by  Protestant  cle^yaieo,  who 
openly  declared  their  determination  vtt 
to  admit  their  Roman  Catholic  felbMT' 
conolrymen  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights;  that  having  gained  tbe  ascMi* 
ancy,  tliey  were  resolved  to  keep  ft. 
Tbey  suted  that  Roman  Catholics  wan 
idolalors,  worshippers  of  Baal,  and  fel- 
lowera  of  aati-ChrisI,  and  they  aiked 
what  right  the  hon.  and  leaned  Mem- 
ber fi>r  Dublin,  being  an  idolator,  Ud 
to  demand  to  be  placed  npon  aa  aqifr 
lity  with  them  as  CbristiaBs.  Thoa  wsR 
sentiments  which  conld  aot  betooaewily 
deprecated.  Those  persona  went  lbs 
length  of  saying,  that  if  a  Reoua  Oa- 
tt.oTic  Lord  Mayor  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  mnnicipality,  the  time  woald 
have  arrived  when  the  Protcataala  of 
Ireland  must  be  ready,  like  the  eoveaao^ 
en  of  Scotland,  to  appear  with  swotda  ia 
their  hands  and  ballelnjahs  on  their  lip& 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  iba  He«- 
ber  fk>r  the  University  of  Doblin,  luil 
come  in  for  a  foil  rtiare  of  the  OM- 
sure  of  those  Gentlemen,  who  hai  asca 
menaced  him  with  tbe  loaa  of  Ml 
seat  ill  ihat  House,  which  he  on  the  olhar 
hand  hoped  he  vronld  long  cootiaw  to  HI 
wiih  his  accostomed  nsefialiieaa  and  ahJHlj. 
He  aineerely  regretted  (hat  tha  ihlihtia 
lions  of  tbe  meeting  to  which  he  had  i»> 
ferred  bad  notbee*  marfced  wkh  that  ■■• 
deration  and  good  sense  which  hocaaa 
ihe  ua(ion  of  those  of  whoa  it  wm  «■■- 
K<«ed.  Tbev  Directed  eaea  la  te  Mia* 
ci(4«  <'t  this  biU,  which  ^  ili^jW 
x&  d  bv  that  HoaoB.  TTiii  tiiliwi 
that  le  odaHv*  ^BBBlH-MrAaUii 
itbw  Bttst  be  — 1— tj.  ami  thai 
wc      «        .  n        ^tM^^mtt 
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MieTed  he  had  the  authority  of  the  hon. 
Geotleroan  the  Member  for  Somersetshire 
fcr  Mying*,  that  the  usual  deductions 
Bade  by  the  valuers  in  England  averaged 
from  7  to  14  per  cent.  Well,  if  they 
Mled  it  10  per  cent.,  it  followed  that  the 
diflerence  between  the  proposition  of  the 
ffMit  hon.  Gentleman  and  that  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  amounted  to  only  \L 
^pdn  the  qualitiration  ;  or  in  other  words 
tbat  the  noble  Lord  proposed  a  qualifica- 
tion of  8/.,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  his  amendment  one  of  9/.  He  thought 
it  scarcely  worth  while  to  squabble  about 
ft  point  of  so  trifling  a  character.  He  did 
not  know  if  these  corporations  would  be- 
come, under  this  bill,  normal  schools  of 
agitation ;  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  if 
they  did,  the  amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  prevent  that  result. 
Afker  the  best  consideration  he  could  be- 
itow  upon  the  subject,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  of  supporting  the  bill  in 
its  present  shape.  He  felt  it  right,  how- 
erer,  to  add,  that  as  the  qualification  it 
proposed  appeared  to  him  upon  the  whole 
the  least  objectionable  that  could  be  de- 
tised,  he  should  not  feel  inclined  to 
change  it  at  the  expiration  of  three  years. 
The  Irish  people,  he  conceived,  would 
have  no  right  to  complain^  if  placed  at 
least  upon  as  good  a  footing  as  the  people 
of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  had  heard  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
sat  down  with  considerable  regret.  He 
had  ventured  to  hope  that  the  details  of 
this  measure  would  have  been  discussed 
without  reference  to  topics  which  were 
calculated  to  excite  angry  feelings  in  the 
House  or  divert  the  attention  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers from  the  more  immediate  and  import- 
ant points  under  consideration.  He  did  not 
know  what  meetino^  the  noble  Lord  referred 
to,  he  believed  he  must  be  correct  in  say- 
ing, that  no  Member  of  that  House  had 
taken  a  part  in  it ;  no  reference  had  been 
made  to  it  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  right  hon.  Friend's 
amendment^  and  he  really  thought  it 
Woald  have  been  hifinitely  better  if  the 
noUe  Lord  had  abstained  altogether  from 
noticing  it.  The  noble  Lord  had  been 
matlt  cheered  by  the  noble  Lord  and 
Eon.  Members  opposite,  because  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  difference  between  the 
hrdr  propositions  was  of  a  very  trifling 
ajbaraclar.  if  so,  he  ihooght  her  Ma- 
Mir^'Ctovernment  could  not  do  better 
littto«|sffil*iip  the  point  in  dispute.      It 


either  was  or  was  not  a  trifling  point.  The 
noble  Lord  who  last  addressed  the  House 
so  considered  it,  and  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site appeared   by  their  cheers  to  ag^e 
with  them.     Would  those  hon.  Members 
refuse  to  concede   that  trifling  point  in 
order  to   secure  the   settlement  of   this 
question,  great  as  it  was  called — a  ques- 
tion by  which  Ireland  was  to  be  tranquil- 
lized and  agitation  put  au  end  to  ?  Surely 
it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  professions 
of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  if  they  were  to  keep 
that  country  in  a   state  of  turmoil  and 
discontent,  by  withholding  this  bill  upon 
a  mere  trifling  point  of  difference.     He 
certainly  thought  it  was  desirable  to  have 
the   question    settled.     The   spirit  which 
had  been  manifested  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  been  met  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  his  (Mr.  Jackson's)  side  of  the 
House.     Hon.   Members  on  his  side  of 
the  House  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  far  better  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  that  there  should  no  longer  be 
corporations  in  that  country.     They  had 
thought  that  by  reconstructing  them  they 
would    only  be  legalizing  establishments 
for  the  purposes  of  agitation  and  speech^ 
making ;  and,  notwithstanding  that,  their 
opinion,  having  been  assured  that  a  very 
strong  feeling  prevailed  in  favour  of  cor- 
porations   throughout    the   country,   and 
that  if  the  existing  ones  were  not  recon- 
structed a  still  stronger  feeling  would  be 
created  in  the  shape  of  discontent,  they 
abandoned  their  own  opinion   and  con- 
sented   to    their    reconstruction.      That 
having  been  done,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  had  declared 
that  he  would  require  a  10/.  qualification; 
that  more  he  would  not  ask  but  that  less 
than   a    10/.  bond  fide  qualiBcation    he 
would    not  consent  to.      Now,   he   had 
thought  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
were  agreed  with  them  on  that  point,  and 
their  not  being  so  now  left  them  open  to 
the  charge  of  inconsistency,  because  they 
said,    that  this  8/.    quuliflcaiion  was  to 
have  been  proposed  as  equivalent  to  10/. 
In  bringing  it  forward,  therefore,  as  an 
8/.  qualiflcation,  and  not  a  10/.,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  were  acting  with  great 
inconsistency.     Thev  had  offered  to  the 
House  a  10/.  qualincation,  but  when  he 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  those  acting  with  him 
proposed  to  make  that  a  bond  fide  qualifl- 
cation by  rating,  they  were  told  that  the 
effect  of  their  proposal  would  be  to  make 
it  a  12/.  or  1.0/.  qualiflcation.     No^ 
2R2 
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of  immense  inaportatice  to  wliich  the  it- 
tentioD  of  the  House  wu  to  be  oUed— 
ODe  relative  to  improvements  in  the  cItU 
and  criminal  laws,  the  other  lo  Canadt, 
and  ihe  third  to  the  municipal  corpma- 
tionsof  Ireland.  Now,  with  respect  Id 
(he  improvements  in  the  civil  and  crimbal 
laws  we  have  heard  nothing;  and  as  all 


were  told  they  were  not  to  have  a  101.. 
but  an  8/,  qualificalion.  Surely  it  would 
appear  from  this,  that  all  the  concesiion 
had  been  upon  their  side,  and  none  on 
the  part  of  hon.  Members  opposite, 
himself  had  given  much  diisatisfaclion  to 
persons  In  Ireland  whose  good  opinion  he 
wai  very  desirous  of  retaining — lie  had  even 
given  ofFence  to  many  constituencies,  and 
amongst  the  rest  to  his  own,  by  the  cou- 
ccssion  he  had  already  made  in  offering  to 
agree  lo  a  10/.  franchise.  The  House 
would  recollect,  that  he,  and  those  with 
whom  he  was  in  (he  habit  of  acting,  had 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  pre- 
sent measure  at  the  hazard  of  Insing  the 
confidence  of  iriony  amoiigsl  their  con- 
stituents ;  their  having  done  tjiat,  how- 
ever, did  by  no  means  pledge  them  to 
supporting  every  one  of  the  details  of  the 
bill. 

Lonl  Eliot,  in  eiplanatiort,  begged  to 
aay  that  h&  did  not  mean  to  convey  any 
idea  thai  he  thought  it  a  trifle  to  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  people  of  Ireland.  With 
rea)<ect  to  what  he  hi\d  said  of  the  speeches 
|)uhlishMl  in  the  pamphlet,  he  had  only  to 
iibsenf,  that  no  one  could  be  more  willing 
than  he  had  ever  been  to  make  allowance 
for  KQ  inconsiderate  expression  escaping 
fruui  any  one  during  the  heat  and  cicite- 
niirul  of  a  public  meeting ;  but  it  was  not 
on  spcn'lies  of  thai  description  that  he  hnd 
lieru  aniiniiilvi.'r(in);.  it  was  ujion  reports 
of  spe««bo«  KvtAM)  and  dispassionately 
I'mrav-ily,  and  advisedly  published. 

Sir  K.  Ptti  *at<l :  Sir.  I  do  not  intend 
lo  prv'iraot  ihb  debate,  because  I  know 
thjt  such  a  ivurse  would  only  lead  to  a 
i«-«nlt  *hK'h,  f.<T  mv  own  pan.  I  am  most 
«n»K-ns  lo  .tti,sJ.     Tliis,  1  am  aware,  is  a 

n>i>st  wnfawurst'le  uiou.eiit  tor  us  lo  uke  ,  ilt^s  loog-agitated  qoesiion,  I  have  dons 
adivia^'U.  h«l  *tt!l.  rvwiUviIii^  ihe  ^ne- I  «terything  in  my  power  to  indocs  aj 
T-al  l^vt:i>);  k>t'  the  llou$e  on  the  swbjn't  in  '  iVieaJs  lo  waive  the  strong  feeling!  wbiCB 
l^o  \*M  Scs^fou,  1  dv*  net  nt<aB  tij  {''^''''^t  they  enterlained  npon  the  anbject;  bat  I 
>he  iU-tsat<f  eM  thjt  lovvuut-  lud«^.  I  j  at  the  same  time,  did  state  to  them  the 
f.W  )  v\-4>td  Ux^t  doso  wikhovt  l>V  risk  of)  ^^und  which  1  thought  woold  lead  to 
toiiVkWitt^  t^-fe.-*  a^vh  anr  n«>  caU  l  :h4t  t«i:Umeni,  and  that  was,  as  my  hon, 
»ivt<r««w(,  tsil  »'..9:b  I  au;  aKvst  a»s«us'  and  learced  Friend  the  Member  for  Ban- 
to  a^vW :  awi  i^vtvA'^v  it  is,  that  I  am  .  sica  ha*  truly  staled,  that  tbere  should  be 
sNwtx*!  l>^  iwk  a  c.«  4-ott.  wt- vh  t  s«  I  a  K-x^  jtM  ftancbise  of  ten  pounds.  If 
wiMt  t*  ((a-'*»\'«-*fci*  t,*  TK.  nXiit  ti-i-.i  I  ".he  l.n:ve[iiBQeBt  wish  to  conciliate  and 
ii>.-»  *.v.t  ..*  i  baiej  siu».-y  both  pulie*.  it  ia  important  that 


legislation  with  regard  to  a  cooititutioa 
for  Canada  has  been  deferrecl  to  a  fotore 
period,  I  naturally  thought  that  the  Irish 
Municipal  Corporations  Bill  would  folia* 
the  fate  of  its  brethren — and  that  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  intend  to  press  it  for- 
ward at  this  advanced  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion. That,  Sir,  was  my  im  press  ion  imlil 
I  heard  it  announced  the  other  night  that 
we  were  to  be  called  upon  to  proceed  with 
the  Irish  Corporations  Bill.  My  noble 
Friend  hat  called  the  question  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  a  trifle, 
and  I  can  only  say,  that  if  I  were  wroog 
I  would  at  once  concede  it ;  but,  feelug 
that  1  am  right,  I  am  bound  at  all  events 
to  record  my  opinion  by  the  vote  which  I 
shall  give  on  the  division  in  favoor  of  the 
proposition  of  my  right  hon.  and  leaned 
Friend,  and  against  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord.  With  reapect  to  the  speechci 
which  have  been  alluded  to  by  my  noble 
Friend,  I  feel  confident  that  no  one  comei 
in  for  more  condemnation  in  those  ipeeches 
than  I  do  myself  for  the  course  which  I 
have  taken  in  reference  to  thia  bill.  Sir, 
my  noble  Friend  says,  that  no  concenioD 
ne  could  make  would  conciliate  thoiB  par- 
ties ;  but  I  can  only  assure  him,  that  I  deiin 
to  ninke  no  concession  lo  any  party — that 
all  I  wish  to  do  on  this  and  all  other  occa- 
sions, is  what  it  righL  Sir,  aitice  I  Ualcd 
:v  desire  to  bring  about  a  teltlement  of 


««\,  ^,  tk«;  iW  i>\<«<ri^>w«t, :  o-c  »<.t| 
vnNi*  *.'  fww*x"#  wk*  ;>  s  3..f*s* rv  c»r-  \ 
.<«{  tV  |M«««-.  {i««t><h'».  a:t>i  I  was  W  a>j 
kvNi,u«  tb  <s  ■w^wwi.-w  f.v<»  tW  ctwmr- 1 
iMWsV  it'  A«  Vaxa^  3«vw  a«wwM«<l  as  I 
iW  «^iM(  iW  IIMW  www  lkW«  sdkfMtt' 
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tboaght  ibe  noble  Lord  riefat  and  myself  tioo  :- 
wcong,  I  would  coasent  to  hia  present  pro-    50. 
foaition ;  but  as  I  know  tbat  I  am  right  and  j 
the  noble  Lord  is  wrong,  1  am  boand  to 
fiilfil  the  promise  on  which  the  assistance  '  Aglioaby,  II.  A. 
n  for  the  second  reading  [  Ahian,  It. 


(lrtlmd.J  me 

Ajes  104;    Noes  54:    Hajwity 


Liit  of  Ike  Aybs. 


■■  Blake,  M.  J. 
'  BiHkc,  W.  J. 
'  Bridgman,  i\. 

Brock Ichurst,  J. 
.  Bcodie,  W.B. 
■  Droilierton,  J. 
:,  R.  D. 


by  which  the  motion  ^ 

MB  been  gained,  was  given.     I  cannot,  j  Anson,  lion.  Col. 
tberefore,  shrink  from  the  necessity  of  a    Arehbold,  R. 

tnct  the  debate  (o  a  late  hour,  wiien  those  jjcamish  F.  B. 
Friends  who  would  support  nie  will  be  |)ei|ew,  B.  M. 
bere.  Sir,  I  shall  merely  slate  that,  as  we  Bewei,  T. 
bave  dererred  providing  for  the  consiitu 
lion  of  Canada  until  a  future  period,  oi 
the  tatne  grounds  I  object  to  our  now  de 
feiring  what  the  Irish  municipal  corpora 
tion   franchise  should  be    in   1842.     Let 

the  noble  Lord  clearly  understand  ihi  ^_ 

hold  oat  to  him  no  hope ;  for  1  will  make  |  Buller,  C. 
DO  rash  promises  of  assisling  him  in  his    BusMJ,  W, 

KroposilioD  until  I  see  how  the  Irish  Poor-  "  ■'- 
iws  work.  I  will  come  to  no  conclusion, 
but,  on  die  contrary,  I  will  hold  myself 
nnfeltered  to  pursue  hereafter  any  course 
which  I  may  deem  expedient.  What  I 
object  to  now  is,  affirming  the  principle  as 
to  what  the  franchise  in  the  corporate 
towns  of  Ireland  shall  be  at  a  future 
period.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  the  franchise.     What  I  proposed  last 

tear,  was  a  10/.  franchise,  subject  to  the 
indlord'a  rates  and  insurance.  Tliis  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  much  popular 
ailment  and  abuse,  but  it  was  obvious 
tbat  the  amount  of  ilic  deductions  must 
vary  in  difierent  places.  In  England,  they 
my  from  IL  to  14/.  per  cent.,  and  in 
•ome  places,  from  51.  to  18/.  or  20/.  per 
cent.,  according  as  the  tenement  is  com- 
posed of  land  or  houses.  There  must  be 
a  difference  in  the  deductions  under  such 
circumstances,  and  it  is  on  these  grounds 
that  I  intended  the  10/.,  which  1  proposed 
•hould  be  subject  lo  those  deductions. 
This  I  proposed  in  conformity  with  my 
own  convictions,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the 
aaturance  which  1  gave  to  those  friends 
whom  I  induced  to  waive  llieir  opposition 
to  the  measure ;  and  for  that  reasun  I  now 
feel  it  to  be  my  duly  to  adhere  to  the  10/. 
firanchiie.  No  arguments  that  I  have 
heard  have  convinced  me  that  I  ought  to 
forego  this  proposition,  and  my  only  regret 
now  it,  that  the  subject  had  not  been 
bionght  nnder  discussion  at  an  earlier  pe- 
■iod  of  the  Sewion,  when  the  sense  of  the 
fiovM  could  bin  been  better  tftken  upon 


\M  (WUH  ilJ. 


tba  origiBftl  qsH- 


Bulkr,  hon.  Colonel 
Cave,  R.  O. 
Chalmers,  [>. 
Clire,  E.  B. 
Coole.SirC.H. 
Craig,  W.  O. 
Curry,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Daviea,  Colonel 
Denison,  W.J. 
Eliol,  Lord 
Elliot,  lion.  i.  E. 
rielden,  John 
Fenion,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  n.  A. 
1-inch,  F. 
Filzpatrick,  J.  W. 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
Gordon,  It. 
Ileathcoat,  J. 
llobhouse,  T.  a. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Iloskins,  K. 
liulton,  Robert 
James,  W. 
Macleod,  R. 
M'Taggart,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
MclgimJ,  Lord  Vise  I. 
Morpeth,  Lord  Vbct. 
Moriis,  D. 
Muskelt,  (i.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  It. 
Norreys,  Sit  D.  J. 
U'Bfien.W.S. 
U'Connell,  Dan. 


O'Connetl,  M.J. 
O'Connell,  Monan 
Ord,  W. 
Oswald,  J. 
Paget,  F. 
l'aliQer9ton,U,Vitcl. 

Parrott,  J. 

Pcndarves,  E.  W.  W. 
PigotI,  D.  R. 

Price,  Sir  R. 
Pusey,  P, 
ItedingtOD,  T.  N. 
Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  3. 
Russet  I,  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scale,  Sir  J.  U. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Sorrera,  J.  P. 
Somerville,SirW.H. 
Stanley,  lion.  E.  J. 
Stuart  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.V. 
Slock,  Dr. 
Struti,  Edw. 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
Thornley,  T. 
Troubridge,  Si 


rE.T. 


Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  II, 
Ward,  II.  G. 
White,  A. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
WiUhere,  W. 
Wim,ingion,  ILJ. 
Wood,  C. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yaies,  J.  A. 

TKj.r.r.as. 
O'FerralJ,  M. 
Stcuarl,  It. 


A'Coarl,  Captain 
Archdall,  M. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Odllie,  Colonel 
BIsnnerliasactt,  A. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  V. 


J.ut  of  the  Noes. 

Burroughes,  II.  N. 
Chapman,  A. 
Chme,  W.L.W. 
Clerk,  Sit  (i. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Corry,  hoa.  U. 
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Lincoln,  V.atI  of 
Lock  hurt,  A.  M. 
J^ygon,  lion.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Miles,  W. 
Parker,  M. 
Peel,  right  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  lion,  G.  J. 
Pracd,  W.T. 


Courienay,  P. 

Darby,  (J. 

Dunbar,  G. 

]''astnor,  Lord  Visct. 

Kalon,  U.  J. 

Kgerton,  W.T. 

]Cgcrton,  Sir  P. 

Kstcourt,  T. 

Pitzroy,  hon.  H. 

Prcmanlle,  SirT. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  TL 

(iraham,  rt.hon.  Sir  J.    Kound,  C.  G. 

Hale,  II.  B.  Round,  J. 

Halford,  11,  Stanley,  Lord 

Herbert,  hon.  S.  Teignmouth,  Lord 

Hogg,  J.  W.  Tennent,  J.  E. 

Holmes,  hon.  W.  A'C.    Vere,  Sir  C.  IL 

Hope,  H.T.  Vernon,  G.  H. 

Hotham,  Lord  \'il!iers,  Lord  Visct. 

Hughes,  W.  B. 

Jerinyn,  Karl  TF.i.Lrn^. 

Jones,  Captain  Jackson,  Mr.Sergcant 

Kna(chbull,rt.hu.SirK.    Shaw,  right  hon.  F. 

Sir  R,  Ferguson  moved  the  omission  of 
the  ,22(1  clause,  settling  the  qualification 
at  the  end  of  three  years. 

The  Committee,  after  a  short  discussion, 
agreed  to  this  suggestion,  and  divided  on 
the  question,  that  it  should  form  part  of 
the  bill: — Ayes  96;  Noes  60: — Majo- 
rity, 46. 

List  of  the  Ayes* 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Alston,  R. 
Arch  bold,  R. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Bariiard,  E.  G. 
Beamish,  F.  B.  * 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bcwes,  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blake,  W.  J, 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bryan^  G. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Cave,  R.  O. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Collins,  W. 
Curry,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Dalmeiiy,  Lord 
Dash  wood,  G.  H. 
Da  vies,  Colonel 
Denison,  VV.  J. 
Kasthope,  J. 
Evans,  G. 
Fenton,  J. 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 
Fleetwood.  Sir  P.  H. 
Greyi  rtt  boQ«  Sir  Gt 


Heathcoat,  J. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hobliouse,  rt.  h.  Sir  J. 
Ilobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L, 
Hoskins,  K. 
Ho  wick.  Lord  Vis. 
Hutton,  R. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Lushington,  C. 
ALicleod,  R. 
Marshall,  W.  ^ 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  John 
Morpeth,  Lord  Vis. 
JVJ orris,  D. 
Muskett,  G.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
CrBrien,  W.  S. 
(rConnell,  D. 
()*Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Ord,  \V. 
Palmer,  C,  F. 
Parker,  J. 

Pamell,  rt.  h.  Sir  H. 
Parrott,  J. 

Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
RedingtoD,  T.  N. 

Rocbei  E.  6, 


Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Rutherford,  rt.  h.  A. 
Salwey,  (Colonel 
Scholefietd,  J. 
Seale,  Sir  J.  U. 
Shcil,  R.  L. 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somcrs,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Stock,  Dr. 
Sirutt,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 


Thomelv,  T. 
Troubnage,  Sir  £•  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wakley,  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wibhera,  W. 
Winnington,  II.  J, 

Wood,  a 

Wyse,  T. 
Yates^  J.  A. 

TKLLEIIS. 

Stanley,  K.  .1. 
DuQkio,  Sir  R. 


A'Court,  Captain 
Attwood,  W. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Blcnnerhassett,  A, 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Cress  well,  C. 
Darby,  G. 
Dunbar,  G. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Tx>rd  Vis. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Estcourt,  T, 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
(irimsditch,  T. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hardinge,  rt.  h.  Sir  H. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A. 


List  of  the  Noks. 

Hotliam^  Tiord 
Hughes,  W.B. 
Jackson,Mr.  Sergeant 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jones,  Captain 
Knatchbu11,r.h.8irB. 
Lock  hart,  A.  M. 
Lowther,  J.  If. 


Lvgon,  hop.  Genenl 
Mackenzie,  T» 
Monypeony,  T.  G* 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  O. 
Perceval,  hon.  G»  J. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pusey,  P. 
Round,  C.  6. 
Round  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Colond 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Colonel  H. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 

TELLERS. 

Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Fergtisoni  Sir  Ki. 


On  Clause  71, 

Mr.  Shaw  proposed  to  tdd  the  fisl* 
lowing  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  rUwM 
— "  Provided  always  that  nothioff  in  tkb 
Act  ontained  shall  be  conatrued  to  da^ 
pensc  with  the  obligation  of  any  penon  to 
make  and  subscribe  the  oath  provided 
and  enjoined  by  an  Act  made  in  the  lOtk 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majeity  Kiag 
George  4th,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  tao  Be- 
lief of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholio  8«b> 
jects.'  *'  In  moving  to  add  thie  proviae 
he  would  only  observe  that  there  wes 
nothing  new  in  the  oath  or  ift  the  obli* 
gation  which  it  imposed,  and  that  it  wee 
merely  his  intention  to  leave  the  Uw  ae  Jt 
stood  before. 

Mr.  O'CeiMcK  opposed  tht 
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He  wiibed  the  clause  to  remain  as  it  stood. 
The  momeni  the  ostb  was  taken  feuds 
would  inevitably  arise.  The  Protestant 
was  not  required  to  take  an  oath,  and 
why  iliould  an  oath  be  required  of  the 
Catholic  ?  If  the  proviso  were  added,  it 
would  put  a  firebrand  into  the  Act.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Legislature  to  re- 
quire as  few  oaths  as  possible ;  he  wished 
to  see  the  number  diminished,  and  he  was 
happy  to  find  that  the  Act  did  not  oblige 
any  Protestant  to  take  au  oath. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  proviso  be  added:— Ayes  112; 
Noes  157  : — JMajorily  45. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acklaod,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Captain 
Alford,  Lord  Vis. 
Alsager,  Captain 

Bagge,  W. 
Bailey  J. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Blennerhassett,  A. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Broadle^y  H. 
Brownngg,  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
fiurrell,  Sir  C. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Cole,  Lord  Vis. 
ComptOD,  H.  C. 
Corry,  hon.  If. 
Coorteoay,  P« 
Cresswell,  C* 
Darby,  G. 
De  Iiorsey,  S.  II. 
I>ouglas^  Sir  C.  K. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Dnnbar,  G. 
DoDcombe,  hoc.  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dongatinon,  Lord  Vis. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Lord  Vis, 
Efferton,  \V.  T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Eatcourt,  T. 
Esteoiirt,  T. 
Fitiroy,  hoo.  H. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Graham^  rt.  hm  Sir.  J. 
Greene^T. 
t>rimsditdi,  T. 

TffnBSlOB,  BOIIt  £•  Ht 

Hal%R,fi, 

m. 


Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
I  ferries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson^  U. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  hon.  W,  A. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G.  VV. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurst,  F. 

Ingest rie.  Lord  Vis. 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jones,  Captain 
Keroble,  Henry 
Knatchbull,rt.li.SirE. 
Knighlley,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  hon.  T. 
Lascclles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lowtber,  J.  H, 
Lygon,  hon. G. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Monypenny,  T.  G. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  M. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J« 
Pigot,  R. 
Polhill,  Frederick 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Richards,  R. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Bound,  J. 


Sanderson,  R. 
Scarlett,  Hon.  J.  Y. 
Sheppard  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Storraont,  Lord  Vis. 
Tencent,  J.  E, 
Tliomas,  Colonel,  H. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Aid. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 

Ust  of 

Adam,  Admiral 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
A I  cock,  T, 
Alston,  K. 
ArchbolJ,  R. 
Baiincrman,  A. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Beamish.  F.  B. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackett,  C. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotberton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Bryan,  G. 
Buller,  C. 
Busfeiid,  W. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Cave,  R.  O. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,  Sir  M.  L.C, 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Collins,  W. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Currie,  R. 
Curry,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Oalmeny,  Lord 
Davies,  Colonel 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Divett,  E. 
Donkin,  Sir  R.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Easthope,  J. 
Ellice,  £. 
Evans,  G. 
Evans,  W. 
Fenton,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 
Fleetwood,  Sir  J'.  H. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hand  ley,  H. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Oayterj  W,  C, 


Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Villiers,  Lord  Vis. 
Waddington,  U.  S. 
Wood,  Colonel  T. 
Wood,  T. 

TELLERS. 

Shaw,  It.  hon.  F. 
Jackson,  Mr.Sergeant 

tlie  Noes. 

Heathcoat,  J; 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hobhouse,  rt.hn.Sir  J . 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hollond,  R. 
Horsman,  E; 
Uoskins,  K. 
Howick,  Lord  Vis. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphenr,  J. 
Hutton,  R. 
James,  W. ; 
Jervis,  S. 

Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Labouchere,rt.  hn.  H. 
Larobton,  H. 
Langdale,  hon.  Ct 
Loch,  J. 
Macaulay,  T.  B. 
Madeod,  R. 
M'Taggart,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J, 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Lord  Vis. 
Mildroay,  P.  St.  J. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Morpeth,  Lord  Vis. 
Morris,  D. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Oswald,  J. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Lord  Vis. 
Parnell,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H« 
Parrott,J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W, 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryse,  P. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Holfe,  Sir  B,  M. 
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Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T.  |  objection  were  urged  to  going  iuto  ibe 

Committee  now,  be  would  oot  prest  it. 


Rumboldy  C.  £. 

Rnndle,5.  Turner,  W. 

Russell,  Lord  J.  Vemey,  Sir  TI. 

Russell,  Lord  C.  Vigors,  N-  A. 

Rutherfurd,  rt  hon  A.  Villiers,  hon.  C.  P. 


Salwey,  Colonel 
Scholefieldy  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seale,  Sir  J.  H. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Slaney,  R.  A, 
Smith,  G.  R. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somers,  J.  P. 


Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Ward,  II.  G. 
White,  A, 
White,  II. 
Wilbraham, 
Wilde,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 


Somerville,  Sir  W.  M.    W  ilshere,  W. 


Winnington,  II.  J. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wood,  (i.  W. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

THLLERS. 

OTerrall,  M. 
Parker,  J. 


Stanley,  hon.  W,  O. 
Stewart,  J . 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Stock,  Dr. 
Strutt,  £. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talfourd,Mr.  Sergeant 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
Teign mouth,  Lord 
Townley,  R.  G. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Rest  of  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of 
Schedule  6  postponed,  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.   Report  to  be  received. 

Bills  of  Exchange.-:— No.  2.]  On 
tbe  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Committee  on 
this  bill  being  read, 

Sir  R,  IL  Inglis  objected  to  going  into 
the  subject  at  that  hour.  The  bill,  in  his 
opinion,  was  too  extensive  in  its  operation. 
It  went  to  an  almost  total  repeal  of  the 
usury  laws. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excli£quer  stin] , 
that  the  present  bill  was  brought  in  in- 
stead of  one  which  had  already  passed 
that  House  and  been  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  whence  it  hid  been  returned 
with  such  amendments  as  would  render  its 
passing  into  a  law  rcry  inconvenient.  For 
instance,  the  Lords  removed  all  loans  on 
deposits  of  goods  from  the  operation  of 
the  u^ury  laws.  Now,  one  eflfect  of  ihat 
would  bo  to  repeal  the  Pawnbrokers'  Act, 
whioh  certainly  was  not  contemplated  on 
the  introduction  of  the  bill.  There  were 
other  amcudments  bv  the  l.ords«  to  which 


The  House  in  Committee. 

On  tbe  6rst  clause. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  objected  to  tbe  opera- 
tion of  the  bill  being  restricted  to  Mms 
above  10^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  bill  as  sent  from  the  Lords  had  re- 
pealed the  usury  laws  on  contracts  with 
deposits  of  goods.  Here  was  a  esse  of 
contract  without  deposit  of  goods,  to 
which  the  bill  would  not  apply.  The  re- 
sult would  be,  that  a  person  who  could  ob- 
tain money  on  simple  contract  would  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  the  bill,  but  the 
slightest  deposit  of  goods  would  legalise 
the  contract.  There  was  no  practictl 
change  in  the  bill  as  sent  from  the  Lonk 
but  that  which  made  it  more  reasonable 
and  consistent  with  law. 

Mr.  Cayley  wished  to  propose  a  profiso 
to  the  first  clause  to  this  effect,  "That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to 
produce  or  stock  in  the  hands  of  the 
growers." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  the 
effect  of  that  would  be,  that  a  farmer  having 
100  quarters  of  grain,  and  his  neigfaboai 
100  bags  of  cotton,  the  former  would  be 
prevented  from  raising  money  on  bis  100 
quarters  of  grain,  while  the  bolder  of  the 
cotton  would    have  a   monopoly  of  the 
money-market.     But  if  they  supposed  two 
proprietors  of  100  quarters  of  grain  each, 
one  the  grower  and  the  other  tbe  factor,  the 
latter  would  be  able  to  raise  money  oo  his 
stock,  while  the  unfortunate  farmer's  wonU 
be  useless  in  that  respect.     The  chief  ob- 
ject of  this  bill  was  to  afford  brief  aid  b 
raising  money  for  short  periods ;  another 
was   to  extend  it  to  long  engagemeats, 
such  as  bills  of  twelve  months.     He  coatd 
assure  his  hon.  Friend  that  if  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  carry  his   amendment,  he 
could  not  indict,  a  {greater  blow  on  the 
class  of  persons  he  wished  to  serve. 

Mr.  Cayley  said,  his  object  was  to  piQ- 
tect  the  lower  class  of  borrowers. 


there  was  no  objoction  ;  but  instead  of  Captain  Gordon  thought,  that  the  fact- 
a^creoing^  to  the  amendments  of  the  Ij^rds  .  lity  of  raising  money  on  deposit  of  stock 
in  the  ori|r>njil  bill,  it  was  thought  bettor !  woidvl  be  an  advantage  to  the  farmer,  as  it 
tv^  biiu]:  u\  ;\  now  b'lK  which,  while  it  :  would  frequently  prevent  the  aacrifieaof 
adopted  those  amend :nout$,vlid  sot  without  ^  his  stock  at  a  ruinous  loss, 
risking  the  iTp.*al  of  tl^o  rawnbroVi-rs' |  Mr,  F.  Bun ji«7  said  that 
."\ot»     Ho  >*ou!d  not  make  any  motion  on  i  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 


the  propositioi 
(Mr.  Caylej)  would 

th(^  bill  as  rrtu.ncil  fiwn  the  Ix^r^is  un:il  ■  puce  the  farmer  in  a  worse  ooodiiion  thfll 
he  shvMiM  ascertain  what  would  be  the  ,  he  was  before.  j.    ^dU 

h\%  of  ikii  in  Iht  other  Hoost.    If  tay  I     Mr. M.  PM(pt nid. ihat  lln  WIiUbM 
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be  of  great  advantage  to  the  farmer  by 
enabling  him  to  borrow  money  for  a  short 
period  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  it  was 
tme,  but  which  he  could  better  afford  than 
he  could  to  raise  money  by  selling  his 
giock  at  a  ruinous  loss.  The  extensive 
farmers  governed  the  sales  of  the  market, 
end  when  they  were  obliged  lo  sell  below 
the  market-price,  that  lowered  the  market, 
and  did  great  injury  to  all  the  farmers  as 
well  as  to  themselves.  By  the  facility  of 
borrowing  money  they  would  be  enabled 
to  get  out  of  their  difficulties  without 
•inking  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Darby  believed  the  bill  would  ul- 
timately do  mischief  by  leading  to  specu- 
latiooy  though  it  might  afford  present  aid 
to  individuals ;  but  on  the  whole  he  thought 
il  would  be  far  from  placing  things  on  a 
eoond  footing. 

Mr.  Cayley  withdrew  his  amendment 
Bill  went  through  the  Committee. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  July  5,  1839. 

MfKUTifl.]  Bills.  Read  a  first  time:— Joint  Tenants 
Voting  (Ireland) ;  I'ds^ons  (Scotland) ;  Brick  Duties ; 
Paper  Duties. — Read  a  second  time :— Watch  Rates. 

FeCitknM  presented.  By  Lord  Portman,  ftom  Shepton 
Mallet,  in  favour  of  the  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill. 
— By  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Ban- 
gor, and  the  Em\  of  Devon,  ttova  several  places,  against 
Uie  Government  plan  for  National  Education.— By  the 
Dttke  of  Rutland,  fVom  Walton,  agunst  allowing  any  but 
dntrcfa  of  England  Chaplains  to  Gaols. 

GOVEKNMEKT  OF  JAMAICA — SECOND 

M KASURE.]  The  Marquess  of  Normanby 
on  moving  the  third  reading  of  the  Jamaica 
Bill,  said,  that  he  could  not  help  reiter- 
ating the  expression  of  his  regret  that  this 
House  had  deprived  the  bill  of  those  enact- 
ments which  he  considered  were  essentially 
necessary  in  the  present  state  of  society  in 
Jamaica;  which  would  have  given  satis- 
faction to  the  negro,  and  which,  at  the 
tame  time,  would  have  benefited  the  com- 
munity in  that  colony.  He  begged  to  re- 
marky  that  the  same  provisions  had  been 
in  operation  elsewhere,  and  had  acted  be- 
neficially; and  he  trusted  that  as  the  bill, 
in  iba  event  of  its  passing  in  its  present 
itatef  mast  have  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion and  assent  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
mant,  iha  House  of  Assembly,  would  re- 
.aoftnia  tbtfir  dot     ,  so  at  to  render  its 

f.   He  could  assure 

existed 

nc«  by  the 

(iff  to  the 


new  Governor  who  was  going  out,  lo  secure 
this  most  desirable  result. 
The  bill  read  a  third  time. 

Education.]  The  Archbishop  of  Cowi- 
terbury  said,  that  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  several  petitions   to   their 
Lordships'  House  this  evening,  all  of  which 
had  been  directed  against  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  in  relation  to 
the  scheme  of  education,  and  against  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  carry  out  that  measure;  and 
praying  the  House  to  avert  the  evil  by 
which  the  Church  was  threatened  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course.   In  the  general 
sentiments  expressed  in  those  petitions  he 
entirely  concurred, although  he  entertained 
a   full   sense    that   that   concurrence   of 
opinion   placed    him   in   a   situation   ex- 
tremely distressing  to  himself — he  meant 
that  of  being  in  opposition  to  her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  had  never  found  himself 
in  such  a  position,  without  the  greatest 
pain  and  concern,  and   he  could  assure 
their  Lordships,  that  nothing  but  the  pa- 
ramount importance  of  his  duty  could  have 
determined  him  to  place  himself  in  that 
position,  which  was  in  many  respects  un- 
becoming ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt 
that  standing  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood,  invested  as  he  was,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, with   the  important  charge  of  the 
Church,  the   guardianship  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  moral  and  religious  interests 
of  the  country,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
volved upon  him,  he  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  the  obligations  under  which  he 
was  placed,  decline  coming  forward  upon 
this  occasion.     If,  however,  so  far  as  his 
own   personal   feelings   were  concerned, 
he  was  disposed  to  decline  the  duty,  he 
could  not  have  resisted  the  call  which  was 
made  on  him  by  the  voice,  he  would  not 
say  of  the  clergy,  but  of  all  the  friends  of 
the  Church,  and  not  6nly  of  all  the  friends 
of  the  Church,  but  also  by  a  very  nu- 
merous body  of  dissenters.     The  clergy, 
who  were  always  the  objects  of  attack  upon 
these  occasions,  might  possibly  be  reputed 
to  be  acting  from  interested  motives,  but 
could  that  charge,  by  any  possibility,  be 
supported,  when  it  was  seen  that  a  body, 
dissenting  from  the  Church,  a  body  most 
highly  respectable  in  itself,  most  anxious 
for  religious  freedom,  and  entirely  devoid 
of  political  bias,  had  come  forward  on  this 
occasion,  and  could  it  be  supposed  that 
I  iha  Church  bad  no  regard  for  the  ipter    i 
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of  relij^ion,  aiui  wouKl  sacrifice  tlic  real 
iiitcrcBts  of  the  people  to  political  con- 
siderations? With  res[>cct  to  those  who 
were  friends  of  thcChurch,  it  would  be 
seen  that  this  was  a  matter  which  affected 
the  true  foundation,  not  only  of  the 
Church,  but  of  religion  itself.  It  was  a 
question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  should  be  educated — whether  they 
should  receive  their  education  on  the  sound 
principles  of  the  Church,  or  whether  the 
door  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  instil- 
lation of  principles  of  every  sect,  however 
wild  or  extravagant.  Much  had  been  said 
against  the  clergy  upon  this  occasion,  and 
he  presumed  that  they  were  attacked  as 
distinguished  from  the  Church,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  be  the  most  vulner- 
able. It  was  ^uid,  that  the  clergy  wished 
to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  that  they 
were  actuated  by  bigotry,  and  that  they 
put  forward  pretensions  to  the  exclusive 
education  of  the  people.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  no  foundation  for  any  such  objec- 
tions. If  they  were  guilty  of  any  crime, 
it  was  not  that  they  were  adverse  to  the 
diflPusion  of  knowledge,  but  that  they 
wished  to  extend  it  further  than  it  seemed 
proper  that  the  people  should  have  it,  and 
that  to  knowledge  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
world*— to  mere  secular  knowledge,  they 
would  add  the  sanction  of  religion.  With 
regard  to  the  accusation  of  bigotry,  he 
presumed  that  that  meant  nothing  more 
than  a  decided  attachment  to  that  religion 
which  they  considered  the  best,  and  to 
that  charge  certainly  they  were  inclined  to 
plead  guilty,  and  he  thought  that  there 
waa  no  man  in  his  senses  but  would  give 
ihtm  crvdit  tor  feoling$  of  that  kind.  As  to 
their  arrv^^Alius:  to  themselves  the  educa- 
tion ol*  the  |vople,  all  that  they  desired  vras, 
that  the  education  of  the  childnrn  of  the  pa- 
rent* auuMi^  theii  rivvks  viho  were  attached 
to  th4  Chiirvh  iv'iiht  Lxot  be  taken  out  of 
their  hJiuJ^  that  vhtre'm  ^St  be  co  iiiterrer- 
e«\V  ^:;h  them  ut  the  j>erfomu::oe  of  their 
dutv  w.ih  the  v'OUD<  a$  w^rli  as  the  oM.  so 
that  the  c^tkinra  of  the^  dvvks  iri^^t  b« 
«i)«s>at<si  in  the  saa^  (y  :>c  ple««  asi  ra 
ih*  »*»♦  6fc;;h  ausl  dnVtrtiies  o:  ^r'.^vcn. 

Ni  V*b«rcSi      la  ovNMcCsV:;'^   ;"*  *hAr^>r 

tVr  ^wv   nM   ;N*  oc%r;y      I;  c^rcta^vy 
WHt^l  a^>Nir  MsyrirtEii^  w  ;^*3iir  «a»^  wm 


those  ages,  that  very  little  was  done  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  for  the  education 
of  the  poor.    The  ignorance  which  up  lo 
that  time  had  pervaded  the  country,  and 
the  evils  which  had  resulted  from  it,  hid 
made  the  greatest  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  all  men,  and  the  ignornDce  which 
was  then  most  particularly  desired  to  be 
removed  was  that  of  the  higher  classei, 
and   many  schools  were  therefore  estab- 
lished immediately  after  the  Reformation, 
which  were,  however,   in    the   nature  of 
grammar  schools^  and  were  meant  for  the 
instruction  of  the  higher  classes  in  Isrp 
guages,  in  order  that  they  might  be  reco- 
vered from  the  ignorance  which  existed 
among  them.     It  was  not,  howover,  uotii 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
1685,   that  the   first  charity  school  was 
erected  in  this  great  town  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.     That  school  was  estab- 
lished by  the  friends  of  the  Church.  Sub- 
sequently, at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  want  of  education  among  the 
poor  began  to  press  on  the  minds  of  the 
friends  of  the  Church,  and  at  that  time 
societies,    composed    exclusively    of  the 
clergy,  were  formed,    and   they  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  extended  the  schene, 
which  subsequently  continued  to  flourish 
to  the  great  advantage  of  this  town.    The 
schools  had  since  increased  in  number, 
but  that  was  the  work  of  the  Church ;  it 
was  the  work  of  ihe  Society  for  PriMnoiiDg 
Christian  Knowledge;  and  while  at  6rst 
the  number  of  persons  instructed  uuiosnled 
to  only  400  or  500,  and  had  subsequently 
increased  to  700,  it  was  now  so  niiich  ti- 
tended  that  a  selection  of  them  ouIt  oouU 
obtain  room  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  the 
annual  celebration.     Under  the  aothoiity 
of  this  Society,  about  1,500  schoob  had 
been  established  in  England  nnd  WaJss^ 
and  they  were  instituted  on  the  priaciphs 
of  the  Established  C&urch,  and  not  oa  the 
principle  of  dUsent.    What  wns  doan  then 
was  very  inndcquite,  nnd  when  the  popn* 
Uiion  increased,  the  want  of  educitioa  m 
U:5  coustry  wias  found  to  be  so  grent,  is 
to  rike  the  friends  of  religion  dcspnir.  It 
seKos^d  :xrcii».b^  to  devise  leaiedien  far 
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new  system  was  established.  He  meant 
Uiat  which  was  first  instituted  by  Dr.  Bell, 
which  was  formed  on  the  model  of  a 
■cbool  which  he  had  seen  in  the  East 
Jpdiety  and  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
.by  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  was  now  indiscri- 
Siioately  used,  so  far  as  the  mechanism 
WM  concerned,  as  the  Madras  or  Lancas- 
terian  system,  for  they  were  both  the 
same,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  So- 
ciety to  extend  their  labours  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor.  The  House  was  aware, 
what  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  that 
time,  and  in  seeing  the  change  which  had 
tfiken  place  in  the  course  of  thirty  years 
.since  those  schools  had  been  first  estab- 
lished, would  be  able  to  judge  of  the  great 
obligations  under  which  the  country  rested 
to  this  Society,  and  how  much  they  were 
entitled  to  it  for  its  labours.  The  Society 
at  first  proceeded  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  object  by  promoting  the  erection 
of  new  schools  throughout  the  country, 
and  establishing  a  central  school  in  Lon- 
don. In  their  report,  they  said,  that  they 
found  themselves  in  connection  with  al- 
most every  diocese  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  that  by  means  of  their  funds,  amount- 
ing to  120,000/.,  they  had  aided  in  pro- 
curing the  establishment  of  new  schools  in 
1,553  places.  The  number  of  schools  for- 
merly established,  was  6,778,  and  the 
scholars  amounted  to  upwards  of  597,000; 
while  in  1837,  the  number  of  schools  was 
17,341,  while  the  scholars  were  a  million 
end  eighty-seven.  Now,  when  the  House 
heard  these  facts  stated,  the  accuracy  of 
which  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt,  he 
thought  that  they  might  admit  that  the 
charge  against  the  clergy,  that  they  de- 
sired to  keep  the  people  without  educa- 
tion, was  totally  without  foundation.  But 
then  they  were  charged  also  with  bigotry. 
Was  it,  however,  to  be  expected — could 
the  country  with  any  show  of  reason  expect 
-—that  they  could  act  in  opposition  to  their 
own  principles  and  to  the  principles  of 
that  Church  of  which  they  were  members? 
When  they  professed  that  their  religion 
was  pure  in  its  doctrines,  true  in  its  con- 
stitution, sound  in  its  morals,  and  was  cal- 
culated in  every  respect  to  supply  the  spi- 
ritual wants  of  the  poorer  classes,  could 
ibey  endeavour  to  promote  the  education 
of  children  on  principles  of  religion  oppo. 
site  to  those  which  they  themselves  pro- 
fessed ?  He  must  say,  Uiat  although  they 
mjghl  be  delusive  in  their  principles,  and 
ritlglUk  tbf  y  ntigbt  coafine  the  education 


and  the  instruction  which  they  delivered 
to  that  which  was  according  to  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  their  own  Church, 
they  were  otherwise  by  no  means  exclu- 
sive, for  they  admitted  children  of  every 
description  into  their  schools-*no  one  was 
excluded;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must 
admit  that  they  insisted  that  they  should 
all  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church,  lie  conceived,  that 
they  were  right  in  adopting  this  course, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  they 
were  wrong ;  the  boon  had  been  most 
thankfully  accepted  by  many  Dissenters, 
and  in  reality  might  be  accepted  by  all 
Dissenters,  who  were  usually  called  ortho- 
dox. So  far  as  the  catechism  aud  the 
commandments  were  concerned,  there  was 
nothing  in  them  which  was  ofiensive  to  any 
Dissenter,  and  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  most  conscientious  Dissenter  who  held 
these  doctrines  should  not  allow  his  chil- 
dren to  go  to  the  schools;  for,  in  truth, 
the  only  exception  which  could  be  urged 
was  in  some  words  used  in  the  catechism. 
With  regard  to  attending  public  worship, 
they  were  not  compelled  to  follow  the 
tenets  of  the  Established  Church,  pro- 
vided their  parents  took  them  to  any  other 
place,  lie  knew  that  this  was  the  regu- 
lation which  existed,  for  at  this  moment 
there  was  a  school  established  in  West- 
minster at  which  there  were  upwards  of 
forty  Roman  Catholic  children,  but  in  re- 
ference to  them  he  saw  no  difficulty ; 
because  if  ever  there  had  been  any  ex- 
pressions in  the  liturgy  opposed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  they  had  been  ex- 
punged by  the  good  sense  of  those  who 
reviewed  it  in  after  times.  He  trusted 
that  he  had  sufHciently  explained  the 
opinion  of  the  clergy.  Their  schools 
were  open  to  the  children  of  Dissenters, 
and  they  went  as  far  as  could  be  possibly 
considered  proper.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  by  what  he  had  said  he  had  absolved 
the  Church  and  the  friends  of  the  Church 
in  this  country  from  the  charge  of  having 
any  desire  to  keep  the  people  in  ignor- 
ance, of  having  any  aversion  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  knov^'ledge,  of  being  actuated  by 
bigotry  to  their  own  principles  ;  firm  at- 
tachmcnt  they  had,  but  bigotry  they  had 
none;  and  of  having  acted  with  any  unfair- 
ness towards  the  Dissenters.  It  appeared 
with  respect  to  what  the  Church  haa  done 
— it  appeared  from  public  returns  made  in 
the  year  1833 — that  the  exertion  of  the 

Church  ftud  of  the  friends  of  the  Church 
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in  the  promotion  of  education  exceeded 
those  of  the  dissenters  in  a  degree  which 
he  was  almost  afraid  to  mention.  If  he 
took  the  lowest  calculation  that  he  had 
seen,  made  by  an  eminent  person,  it  would 
teem,  that  the  state  of  education  fur- 
nished by  the  Church  was  twenty  to  one 
when  compared  with  the  education  afforded 
by  dissenters.  But,  in  making  that  state- 
ment, he  must  observe,  that  the  dissenters 
were  not  so  much  without  education,  be- 
cause many  of  their  children  were  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  the  Established 
Church ;  and  so  far  they  swelled  the 
number  of  the  scholars  in  those  schools. 
Still  there  had  been  a  very  great  defi- 
ciency in  the  amount  of  education,  and 
even  now  there  was  a  great  deficiency  in 
the  education  of  the  people.  He  had  seen 
different  statements  and  calculations  upon 
this  point,  but  the  results  were  so  uncer« 
taiu  that  he  would  not  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships with  them.  Whatever  was  said, 
however,  these  calculations  showed,  that 
there  was  a  great  deficiency  in  the  amount 
of  education  in  this  country.  No  one 
more  deplored  this  deficiency  than  the 
friends  of  the  Church,  and  than  the  per- 
sons who  conducted  the  society  of  which 
he  had  been  speaking,  and  which  might 
be  considered  the  great  organ  of  educa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  although 
there  were  many  schools  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church  which  were  not  connected 
with  that  society.  They  had  been  labour- 
ing to  supply  that  want,  and  to  introduce 
schools  more  extensively.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1838,  and  during  the  present 
year,  they  had  been  making  great  exer- 
tions— exertions  which,  he  trusted,  had 
been  attended  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  success ;  there  was  every  prospect  of 
it;  and  the  friends  of  the  Church  had 
come  forward  in  a  manner  that  did  the 
highest  credit  to  their  zeal  and  their 
expectations;  although  liable  to  all  the 
imperfections  which  belonged  to  every- 
thing human,  they  would,  he  hoped,  be 
realiied  in  a  high  degree.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  diocesan  society ;  it 
was  proposed,  that  teachers  should  be 
trained,  for  the  want  of  proper  school- 
masters had  been  extensively  felt ;  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  a  training  school  in 
every  diocese,  and  he  trusted  that  the  best 
efiects  would  follow.  It  was  proposed, 
also,  tinder  the  superintendence  of  the 
biihop  and  chapter  of  each  diocese,  to 
Sittbliib  fcbogli  io  erery  ptriihi  or  in 


every  district  where  they  could  be  coiive- 
nienlly  founded.  These  schools  were  to 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  and  they  would  give  to  the  whole 
agricultural  population  the  benefits  of 
religious  and  moral  instruction.  It  was 
proposed  likewise  to  establish  a  system  of 
superintendence  to  secure  the  eflficiencv  of 
the  schools,  and  the  uniformity  of  their 
proceedings.  And,  in  a  short  time,  he 
hoped,  that  the  schools  would  be  so  far 
founded,  that  every  clergyman  —  every 
good  clergyman  did  it  now — but  he  hoped 
soon  that  every  clergyman  would  consider 
it  as  much  his  duty  to  promote  a  school 
in  his  parish  as  he  did  now  to  perform  his 
duty  in  his  Church.  At  the  present  time, 
if  a  clergyman  neglected  the  duty  of  his 
church — if  he  absented  himself  from  his 
parish,  or  failed  in  the  performaace  of  his 
duty — he  was  a  marked  character  among 
his  friends;  and  he  (the  Archbishop  m 
Canterbury)  trusted,  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  the  same  would  hie 
said  of  any  neglect  of  the  clergymaD*s 
school  duty,  and  that  every  one  of  the 
clergy  would  deem  it  proper  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  a  school  where  there 
was  none,  and  to  superintend  it  if  there 
was  one.  Now,  considering  the  relation 
in  which  the  Church  stood  to  the  State- 
considering  the  number  of  its  members- 
considering  the  purity  of  its  doctrines- 
considering  the  excellence  of  the  moral 
and  religious  feelings  which  it  tended  to 
promote,  and  considering  its  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
State— he  did  not  think  that  it  was  asking 
too  much  if  it  looked  up  to  the  OoTem- 
ment  of  this  country  to  assist  it  in  pro- 
moting education.  He  thought  that  the 
claim  could  hardly  be  resisted.  And  at 
the  same  time  the  Government  ought  to 
have  so  much  confidence  in  the  Church 
as  to  intrust  it  with  the  management  of 
the  education  of  its  own  children,  under 
the  conditions  he  had  before  stated ;  or, 
at  least,  that  the  Government  would 
abstain  from  all  interference  with  religious 
teaching.  He  thought,  that  if  the  Qovem- 
ment  granted  reliefer  assistance,  it  had  a 
right  to  ensure  the  efficiency  of  its  grant,aDd 
that  wherever  there  was  a  grant  of  puUie 
money,  the  public  had  a  right  to  see  how 
it  was  applied.  He  was  certain,  how« 
ever,  that  if  the  Government  receiTcd  an 
assurance  that  the  schools  were  conducted 
properly  with  respect  to  secular  learnings 
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to  the  care  of  the  members  of  the  Church. 
In  claiming  thus  much,  was  there  any  as- 
sumption— was  there  any  arrogance — was 
there  any  desire  to  take  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church  all  the  education  of  the  coun- 
trj?  The  Church  had  never  advanced 
tny  pretension  of  tliat  kind.  He  did  not 
lay,  that  injudicious  language  might  not 
have  been  occasionally  used  upon  this  sub- 
ject; but  he  appealed  in  conBrmation  of 
his  statement  to  the  conduct  of  the  clergy 
in  general.  A  grant  of  20,000/.  had  been 
lately  most  laudably  and  most  liberally 
made  by  the  Government  to  schools  con- 
nected with  the  National  Society  and  with 
the  Lancasterian  Society.  Had  the  clergy 
complained  of  the  share  of  the  Lancasterian 
Society?  The  National  Society  had  taken 
their  share,  not  only  without  complaint, 
bat  thankfully;  they  had  never  inquired 
what  proportion  was  given  to  the  other 
body,  and  they  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
plan  as  a  temporary  expedient.  Such  it 
wai  stated  to  be.  When  Lord  Althorp 
introduced  it,  he  said  that  he  brought  it 
forward  as  an  experiment.  It  had  suc- 
ceeded^it  had  been  usefully  applied,  and 
he  had  never  heard  that  the  conductors  of 
the  Lancasterian  schools  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  share  they  had  received.  It  was 
considered  by  all  as  an  experiment,  as  a 
temporary  expedient ;  it  was  thought  that 
a  permanent  system  would  be  established 
in  conformity  with  the  expectations  held 
out,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  national 
education  would  be  definitely  settled.  It 
was  conceived  also  by  the  clergy  that  this 
system  would  be  referred  to  the  whole 
Parliament,  and  both  societies  had  the 
greatest  confidence  that  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  would  distribute  the  fund 
faithfully,  and  with  a  due  care  for  the 
claims  of  the  various  parties  that  might  be 
entitled  to  consideration.  He  was  satis- 
fied, then,  that  it  was  hardly  surprising,  if 
thev  viewed  the  present  state  of  things 
with  suspicion  and  jealousy,  and  to  that  he 
attributed  the  great  sensation  in  the  coun- 
try respecting  the  minutes  of  the  Privy 
Coancil.  It  was  considered  that  these 
minntet  laid  the  foundation  for  a  perma- 
nent system,  without  any  application  to 
ParliamenL  The  country  saw  that  these 
minoiet  established  a  board  composed  ex- 
ddiively  of  her  Majesty^s  Ministers,  that 
the  board  was  invested  with  large  discre- 
thMiait  powers,  and  that  it  was  disposed  to 
-^'^nbs  maoy  innovations,  not  effected 
Ijf^-or  legUationp  but  by  a  mode  of 


proceeding  entirely  excluding  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature  excluding  their  Lord- 
ships' House  from  interfering,  or  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  on  a  matter  of  such 
great  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  These  apprehensions  were  greatly 
increased,  because  it  was  impossible  not 
to  look  at  the  wild  and  extravagant 
schemes  of  education  entertained  in  various 
quarters.  They  had  seen  a  system  of  edu- 
cation proposed,  from  which  religious  in- 
struction was  entirely  excluded.  They  had 
also  seen  a  system  of  general  education 
proposed,  from  which  all  creeds  and 
catechisms  were  banished,  and  which  would 
prevent  the  friends  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  educating  their  children  accord- 
ing to  their  own  views  and  their  own  per« 
suasion  of  what  was  right.  They  had  seen 
also,  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  carry  a 
scheme  into  execution  for  establishmg 
what  was  falsely  called  a  liberal  system  of 
education,  without  the  intervention  of  Par- 
liament. Let  it  not  be  conceived,  how- 
ever, from  what  he  had  said,  or  from  the 
extract  which  he  would  read,  that  he  was 
implicating  the  Committee,  or  that  he  was 
ascribing  to  them  any  participation  in  the 
design ;  but  he  meant  only  to  show,  that 
it  was  the  plan  of  some  persons.  It 
was  contained  in  the  publication  of  a  large 
society  connected  with  education.  The 
purport  of  the  extract  was,  that 

'^  All  hope  of  amending  the  present  system 
of  education  was  to  be  abandoned  in  the  nicely 
balanced  state  of  parlies;  it  would  be  some 
years  before  such  a  measure  as  the  people  had 
a  right  to  demand  would  be  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  a  bill  was  not  a  tme  qua 
non.  Ministers  had  the  power  in  their  own 
hands,  by  a  simple  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  extending  the  schools,  and  of  com- 
mencing a  reform  of  those  already  established. 
It  only  required  the  establishment  of  a  board 
of  education,  with  the  same  powers  of  granting 
educational  assistance  as  was  given  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  20,000il.  had  been 
voted  for  erecting  school-houses,  but  they 
served  only  to  deceive  the  public  into  the 
belief  that  education  was  advancing,  when  it 
was  really  making  but  little  progress.  Let 
there  be  model  and  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  qualified  teachers;  let  the  central 
board  not  only  determine  the  building  of  the 
schools,  but  superintend  the  training,  and  the 

f  round  would  be  laid  for  further  improvement, 
'he  power  of  withholding  f>ecuniary  assistance 
would  induce  the  schools  which  were  mis« 
managed  to  be  placed  under  the  board.  The 
plan  was  simple  and  feasible.  An  individual 
might  waste  a  whole  life  in  arguing  with 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,    and 
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retfoning  tvith  governorSy  without  changing 
the  system  in  above  half-a-dozen  schools ; 
but  a  central  board  would,  in  a  short  time,  pro- 
duce a  change  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
effect  of  magic/' 

He  hoped  that  he  was  not  so  far  misun- 
derstood as  to  charge  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  with  any  design  of  this 
nature.     He  had  read  the  extract  to  show 
what  power,  in  the  estimation  of  some  per- 
sons who  wished  to  introduce  a  system  of 
education  which  would  entirely  overthrow 
the   National   Church,  would   be  in   the 
hands  of  the  Committee.     If  the  persons 
who  had  written  this  had  framed  the  Minute 
in  Council,  he  could  not  see  how  it  could 
have  been  framed  more  in  accordance  with 
their  wishes;  although,  assuredly,  if  they 
had  selected  persons  to  execute  the  plan, 
they  would  not  have  selected  the  President 
or  the  Council  and  his  colleagues  to  carry 
the  scheme  into  execution.     Such  was  the 
power  which  was  lodged  in  the  Committee, 
and  which  would  officially  pass  to  their 
BUGceasorSt  and  if  the  plan  were  placed 
under  other  agencies.     He    would   now 
take  up  the  papers  laid  before  their  Lord- 
■hipa,   with  the  view  of  showing  that  he 
hau  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated 
the  power  thus  conveyed  tothe  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,   and  which  it  was 
not  p(»ssible  to  conceal  might  be  used  if 
the  powor  wore  lodged  in  unsafe  hands. 
In  doing  this  ho  felt  it  necessary  to  go  into 
the  hiuory  of  the  education  grants  which 
had  pr0l*e1^deil  from  the  Govornment.    He 
fouud  from  the   pajwrs  laid    before    the 
House  what  was  stateil  by  Lord  Althorp, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Fxcliequer,  when  he 
novcd  that  *2t'^«tHHV.  should    be  granted 
for  the  purpoM  of  ixiucaiion.    The  terms 
of  the  Ksoiution  wore  oxactly  as  he  found 
ihem  in  tho  Tr»a»ury  nnnuie>  from  which 
he  vkhiM  read.     He  found  that  after  the 
l.«y\ls  <>f  the  TreASurv  had  read  the  .Act  of 
the  b*t  S*^s*vn>y  whu^h  a  sum  of  CO.vXW. 
is  Jrawt^.^  to  his  >l.vo$:y  to  bo  i»uod  in 
aiJ  of  jNii^Aio  *uS5cr:j^5;or.$  lor  the  i^roctioa 
«\f  ^"^vCi  t\>j  tbe  <siuoa:,o;;cf  ihechilJren 
4i4  tiie  (vx^v)  olas»<»  :4  Grea;  ^:.u:r.«  i; 
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not  trouble  their  Lordships  in  detail,  pro- 
vided, amongst  other  thinga — 

''  That  no  portion  of  this  sum  be  applied  to 
any  purpose  whatever  except  for  the  erectioa 
of  new  school- houses  ;  and  that  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  school-house  the  residence  for  masten 
or  attendants  be  not  included  ;  that  no  applica- 
tion be  entertained  unless  a  sum  be  raised  by 
private  contribution  equal  at  tlie  least  to  oac- 
half  of  the  total  estimated  expenditure  ;  and 
that  no  application  be  complied  with  unless 
upon  the  consideration  of  such  a  report,  either 
from  the  National  School  Society,  or  the  Britidi 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  as  shall  satiiiy 
this  board  that  the  case  is  one  desenriagef 
attention,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  expectatioa 
that  the  school  may  be  permanently  sup-  \ 
ported." 

Now,  they  saw  what  were  the  resolatieai 
proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  that  day,  and  which  were 
liberally  complied  with  by  the  Lords  of  lbs 
Treasury  in  the  application  of  the  grantii 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were  by  this 
minute  absolved  from  all  necessity ;  thej 
were  directed  to  apply  the  money  betweea 
the  two  societies,  who  were  in  communica- 
tion with  all  parties  in  the  country,  aad 
who  were  able  to  say  what  schools  nera 
entitled  to  the  grant,  and  there  couM  be 
no  misapplication  whilst  the  board  acted 
upon  that  principle.  The  next  year  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  resumed  the  consh 
deration  of  the  subject,  and  reported  the 
number  of  schools  which  had  l)eeo  built 
during  the  first  year — there  were  sixty-two 
schools  erected,  ha\nng  12,191  scholais, 
at  a  total  expense  of  19,380/.,  the  amoant 
of  8,000/.  and  upwards  haTinp  been  ap* 
propriated  towards  that  sum  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury.  So  far  it  appeared  that 
the  grants  were  of  great  advantage,  even  if 
they  went  no  further  than  establishing 
sixty-two  schools.  And  on  their  minate 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  entered  this  :— 

<'  My  Lords  have  the  satisfaction  of  per- 
ceiving that  there  exists  thnraghoat  Gtsat 
B:i:ain  the  utmost  anxiety  that  tlie  foods  pro- 
vided by  Farhament  for  the  purposes  of  edaea* 
i:or.  should  be  made  generally  useful,  and  that 
p::v2:e  charily  and  liberality 'so  hx  ham  being 
chfv  ve\2.  hav«  been  greatly  stimulated  and  ea- 
^-cc"^ei  by  reison  of  the  public  nffif****'* 
t-T:ri;;d  c-s'  ibe  priacip^es  laid  down  in  their 
=::ru:i'  ci  iKe  ?0'Jh  August,  1833.'' 

I;  was  trUiT  said  that  these  grants  had 

^r;a.;y  s::::i:uUted  the  exertions  of  pritalp 

r^ r.^'-ac;}ire.     But  at  this  time  the  nnshtf 

^f^ivx'atkvis  for  schools  had  im  iiiiidlo 

I  .M;^<ft«e  thatthe  L      (oTihe 

'  •«•«  cN^ped  to  lay  i 
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to  eonfiae  the  gnnts  to  ssbodt  ihm:  ihoiil  i  ^  e&«  i^T  rnrkKu  aiacies  of  this  bowd,  Ao«M 

•eeommodate  4ilk)  srbc<l«7s  &ad  rr»trds,  ]  =*  s»c^J  adaered  to.'' 

and  arcofdingU  ibey  ipplk-i  ihf  r^u^ts  tc  > 

dw  schools  ID  conxiectkMi  «-ii}i  tb«  Neiic^sil  ] 

SoeiefT,  and  with  tbe  Brhsh  zzi  Foreiss  ! 

School  SocietT,  a?oa  thit  pr?ocfpi?,  for  \ 

Wpaa  that  principle  aJOT^e  voc'd  tbej  be 

caabled  to  make  i^e  s;sa  meei  ir.e'de- 

■Mnds.     The  Doab-r  cf  K!:D:«rs  ta  be  j 

accommodated  n  ihe  sch:o!'S  tbez  sr-rlt-.  ! 

lap  lor  asssslAoce  ia  cc-uectJrr:  wi:b  ihe 

Hatiooal  Soci€:v  w:.*  !  J.*:'"-;,  irJ  hi  c:-2- 

•ection    wiib    the    £:!:>•:    izz    Tzzi'.pj 

School  SocietT  7.:.>1  :  a-d  ir-;  Liris  cf 

the  Treasory  were  so  much  sit:s£c<:  vl-.b  • 

the  distribotioD  thus  msde,  that  tbcT  re- 

commeaded  a  further  graot  of  20S>'}0L 

These  grants  were  made  in  sacceedisg 

jears,  and  were  applied  on  the  same  prio- 

m»k;  and  on  tbe   5th  JuIt,   1^3$,  the 

Cinaocellor  of  the  Excbeqoer  snbsQitted 

to  Ihe  board 

"Hie  expedieDCf  of  procahcg  and  lay* 
mg  before  Parliament  more  sp«rci£c  aod 
detailed  information  than  had  been  as  yet  ob- 
tained with  respect  to  the  school;,  towards  the 
•ractioa  of  which  pranu  bad  been  made  by  the 
pablic.  For  this  purpose  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  National,  and  British  and  Forei^ 
School  Society,  should  be  invited  to  direct  an 
inspection  to  be  made  of  the  several  schools 
which  they  had  recoicmeLded  to  tl.is  board, 
and  for  the  erection  of  i^Kich  grar.ts  had  been 
appropriated  out  cf  itie  parliamentary  rotes>" 

Another  suggest  ion  at  the  same  time 
which  the  Chaficellcr  of  the  Exchequer 
ivGomroended  was  the  erection  of  a"  model 
school,**  to  which,  as  considered  by  itself, 
there  could  be  no  objection,  but  would 
meet  with  general  approbation.  Tbe 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  suggested 

''Tliat  in  considering  the  number  of  new 
schools  which  bad  been  assisted  by  the  parlia- 
mentary grant,  as  well  as  the  schools  which 
were  previously  in  existence,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  erection  of  model  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  by  both  societies  would 
greatly  tend  to  add  to  the  ethciency  of  their 
sever^  eslablishments ;  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore expedient  that  the  respective  committees 
diOQid  be  called  upon,  if  they  concurred  in 
this  opinion,  to  take  steps  for  such  purpose. 
Towards  this  object  public  aid  might  advan- 
tageously be  directed ;  provided  a  suitable 
plan  for  carrying  these  intentions  into  effect 
were  aulmiitted  to  the  Treasury,  and  approved 
of;- 

bat  then  it  was 

^ptofided  that  the  principle  of  private  con- 
MwliiB^  ilraadj  laid  down  and  carried  into 


A  Li  :  vE  Cbarc^Ilor  cf  the  Exchequer 
rcDceeded  to  reccscEcsd,  that 

"  ibe5£  :wo  ixpz^r.ac:  5r.i  p*-:ssin^  questions 
!c:--li  w-.:i::-.:  i=,::y  :-»  :'r:ru;b:  under  tbe 
DC-:1:£  ?f  :"  s  N-'-'j:  .1  ir. ;  IV  .  >:.  at- J  Fv  reign 
Scb?:!  S^.rr::  =  >,  :=  ::Jcr  :!.it  :'^■..:  opinion 
micii  be  fAr»--*5fNf ,  ard  if  those  cpnions 
we>rc  fkTc-rabie  to  ihe»e  proi*o»iif,  that  they 
^touli    be    c«rrlrd    :jto  e^.-iv  acd  practical 

He  k-fv  x:.-\  i-.cre  was  no  occasion  to 
froceevi  r:;r:h?r  witii  this  than  to  point  out 
:d  tl.eir  L'.:J>*:;rs  that,  on  the  oih  Julv, 
153?,  it  »  2>  i::e  c  p!:;i .  ii  of  the  Chancellor 
of  tbe  E\cb€rj-;'Er  ihai  tbe  principle  of 
prirate  contribuiious  should  be  adhered  to, 
and  that  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Vaiional  Society  and  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  with  respect  to 
the  erection  cf  a  model  school.  He  now 
came  to  another  era.  He  would  not 
delay  the  House  by  referring  to  the  papers 
relating  to  tbe  letter  addressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  or  of 
their  answer  thereto,  because  he  under- 
stood that  the  plan  suggested  had  been 
superseded  by  the  subsequent  proceedings. 
The  order  appointing  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  however,  superseded  the 
Board  of  Treasury.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
would  not  answer  as  well  as  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  who  had  so  much  on  their 
hands.  But  he  must  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  was  empowered 
to  do  a  little  more  than  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Board  of  the  Treasury 
could  only  receive  applications  from  two 
societies,  and  determine  upon  them,  and 
three  or  four  of  tbe  members  of  the  Board 
bad  sufficient  occupation  to  prevent  their 
having:  time  to  examine  the  different 
claims  made  to  the  two  societies.  The 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  been  super- 
seded, and  an  appointment  had  been 
made  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
consisting  exclusively  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  That  selection  bad  been  made 
without  any  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the 
Members;  he  did  not  say  that  they  were 
unfit;  the  selection  was  made  without 
any  regard  to  their  fitness,  but  merely  on 
account  of  the  official  situation  which  they 
held ;  and  if  the  noble  Lords  retired  to- 
morrow, their  successors  coming  to  the 
same  places  would  take  upon  themselves 
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this  duty.  When  he  considered  that  this 
was  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  scheme, 
it  was  singular  that  neither  of  the  two 
Archbishops  nor  the  one  Bishop  belonging 
to  the  Church,  who  were  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed. It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  Government  would  have  consulted 
such  of  the  Bishops  as  were  members  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  the  only  reason  he 
knew  why  they  were  not  consulted  was, 
that  their  consent  to  the  scheme  never 
would  have  been  obtained.  But  that  was 
not  a  reason  to  satisfy  the  country«  and  it 
never  would  be.  When  these  eminent 
persons  were  appointed,  they  drew  up 
certain  minutes.  On  the  13th  of  April, 
1839,  a  scheme  for  the  future  guidance  of 
the  Committee  was  read.  In  the  first 
place  they  proposed  to  found  a  school,  in 
which  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher 
in  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  might 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  their  future  profession,  and 
might  be  practised  in  the  most  approved 
methods  of  religious  and  moral  training 
and  instruction.  This  school  was  to  in- 
clude a  model  school,  in  which  children 
of  all  ages  from  three  to  fourteen  might  be 
taught  and  trained  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  form  an  infant  school,  as  well  as  schools 
for  children  above  seven.  If  a  model 
school  meant  anything,  it  of  course  meant 
a  model  for  all  the  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Then  came  a  most  remarkable 
article.  It  related  to  religious  instruction 
which  was  brought  very  prominently  for- 
ward; and  certainly  the  country  would 
hear  of  nothing  respecting  national  edu- 
cation in  which  religious  instruction  was 
not  provided  for.  The  subject,  therefore, 
was  in  itself  very  properly  brought  for- 
ward; but  as  to  the  mode  in  which  re- 
ligions instruction  was  to  be  given,  he 
could  not  say  so  much.  Religious  in- 
struction, it  seemed,  was  to  be  considered 
as  general  and  special.  He  really  did  not 
know  how  to  explain  this.  There  was,  he 
recollected,  a  passage  in  one  of  the  reports 
on  prisons  complaining  that  convicts  in 
gaols  were  not  mstructed  in  the  truths  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  Now,  he 
supposed  that  general  instruction  referred 
to  natural  religion,  and  that  revealed  re- 
ligion was  what  was  meant  by  special. 
[A  noble  Lord  "  Nor]  The  noble  Lord 
said  '*  no."  He  would  not  say  it  was ; 
but  that  was  the  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion he  could  put  upon  the  language.     He 


wished  the  noble  Lord  would  state  what 
was  meant  by  general  instr action  in  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion  ?  What  was  it 
but  the  teaching  of  the  peculiar  truths  of 
religion.  In  fact  the  whole  of  Christianitj 
consisted  of  peculiar  truths — truths,  many 
of  which  were  certainly  contested  by 
various  denominations  of  Christians,  but 
which  must  be  acknowledge  by  those 
who  would  be  esteemed  as  orthodox  in 
the  faiih  taught  in  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity.  He  would  not,  however,  co 
into  an  examination  of  what  those  tratos 
were ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  instruction  in  Chris- 
tianity  without  instruction  in  those  pecu- 
liar truths.  But  to  revert  again  to  the 
minute  of  the  Committee : — Periods  were 
to  be  set  apart  for  such  peculiar  doctrinal 
instruction  as  might  be  reanired  for  the 
religious  training  of  the  children.  He 
had  read,  not  many  months  ago,  a 
report  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
the  attempt  at  combining  religious  instruc- 
tion of  different  creeds  with  secular  in- 
struction, in  the  same  school,  had  been 
abandoned,  it  being  found  impossible  to 
conduct  such  a  plan  with  satisfaction  to 
any  party.  Different  schools  had  been 
since  established  for  the  different  persua- 
sions of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  this  appeared  to 
be  a  very  sound  one ;  namely,  that  it  was 
wrong  to  teach  one  set  of  children  certain 
doctrines  as  true  in  one  part  of  the  school- 
room, and  another  set  of  children  in 
another  corner  of  the  room  that  those 
doctrines  were  false.  In  a  German  pub- 
lication, which  he  believed  had  not  yet 
been  translated  into  the  English  language, 
he  had  read  a  report  of  a  person  who  had 
been  sent  to  inspect  the  style  and  system 
of  education  adopted  in  different  parts  of 
Germany  and  France.  The  writer  stated, 
that  in  some  of  the  German  states  they 
had  schools  which  comprehended  chiidiea 
of  all  denominations,  and  even  Jews; 
but  that  the  persons  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  those  schools  had  protested 
strongly  against  such  a  measure,  and 
that  the  inconvenience  arising  from  it  had 
been  such,  that  alterations  had  been  made 
in  many  instances.  Their  Lordships  mast 
at  once  feel  how  ereat  would  be  the  con« 
fusion  introduced  into  the  schools  pio- 
posed  to  be  established  here  if  religioas 
teachers  of  various  denominations  were  lo 
be  admitted.  The  chaplain,  who  accofd- 
ing  to  the  scheme  was  to  be  appoiated.lo 
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conduct  the  religious  instruction  of  child-  priated,  and  any  grant  that  may  he  voted  in 

nn  whow  parents  or  guardians  belonged  t*»e  present  year,  be  chiefly  applied  in  aid  of 

to  the  Established  Church  would  find  it  subscriptions  for  building    and,  in  particular 

jt-ai     u  «        ^«  4  •     uu  «  .tu^.:*»  :f  cases,  for  the  support  of  schools  connected 

rtr/  difficult  to  maintain  his  authority  if  ^.^^  Jj^^^^  societies ;  but  that  the  rule  hitherto 

the   parent  or   natural  guardian  of  any  adopted,  of  making  a  grant  to  those  places 

other  child  were  to  be  permitted  to  secure  where  the  largest  proportion  is  subscribed,  be 

the  attendance  of  the  licensed  minister  of  not  invariably  adhered  to,  should  application 

bb  own  persuasion,  at  the  period  appoint-  be  made  from  very  poor  and  populous  dis- 

•d  for  special  religious  instruction,  in  order  tricts,    where   subscriptions    to  a   sufficient 

to   give   such    instruction   apart.      What  amount  cannot  be  obtained, 

confusion,  too,  would  such  a  system  pro-  It  might  be  very  proper  to  make  grants 

duce  in  the  minds  of  the  children  them-  without  adhering  to  the  rule  about  the 

aires!     It  was  essential  to  the  teaching  proportion  of  the  contribution;  but  this 

of  religioni  that  it  should  be  taught  with  point   was  stated  so   loosely,  that  there 

•olhority.    Teachers  did  not  appeal  to  was  no  guarantee  whatever  for  the  pro- 

the  reason  of  the  child,  but  taught  him  on  priety  of  those  grants  in  particular  cases. 

aathority.    They  said,  such  and  such  is  For 

the  truth :  such  and  such  is  the  law  of  «  ^hc  Committee  do  not  feel  themselves 

God;    such    and    such    is    the   rule    of  preluded  from  making  grants  in  particular 

morality:    and  the   child  received  it,   as  cases  which  shall  appear  to  them  to  call  for 

children  receive  all  instruction,  implicitly,  the  aid  of  Government,  although  the  npplica- 

If  he  were,  at  the  same  time  told,  that  tions  may  not  come  from  eiiher  of  the  two 

there  arc  six  or  eight  dltrercnl  opinions  menuoned  societies." 

upon   those  truths,  laws,   and  rules,  to  By  this  the  restriction  which  originally 

wnat  can  it  possibly  lead  but  to  scepti-  accompanied   the  grant  was  entirely  rc- 

cism;  to  a  rejection  of  all  religion,  or  to  moved;  and  certainly  relieved  the  Lords 

an  indifference  to  any  ?     It  must  end  in  a  of  the  Treasury  from  any  responsibility 

rejection  of  the  spiiitual  doctrines  of  reli-  jn  making  these  grants,  giving  the  com- 

gion  from  a  conviction,  that  they  are  not  mittee  a  discretionary  power.     The  com- 

Uoe,  and  in  a  rejection  of  its  moral  pre-  mittee  then  repeated  their  opinion  : 

cepts  when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  ,, ,»,,    ^^                        r      •  •        t.  .    i 

i«J.»^.  *,.  -     ^^      #u^» ...;tk^..»  «««  "  The  Commiitee  are  of  opinion,  that  the 

learner  to  suppose  they  are  without  any  ^^^.^^.f^j  applicaUon  of  any  sums  voted  by 

sanction.     It   was   very   true,    that    this  Parliament  would  consist  in  ihe  employment 

icheme   was   not  adopted.     These   reso-  of  those  moneys  in  the  establishment  of  a 

lotions  of  the  Committee  of  Council  were  normal  school,  under   the  direction  of   the 

superseded  by    the   report  of  the   1st  of  State,  and  not  placed  under  the  management 

June,  which   was  presented   to   and  ap-  of  a  voluntary  society." 

proved  by  her  Majesty  in  Council.     He  (Thus  these  two  societies  were  completely 

bad,  however,  felt  it  right  to  make  these  lost  sight  of.)     But  the  Committee  state 

observations   upon    the   original    scheme  ,,_,   ...               .        ,           .  j.^,    ,^ 

P.        .     ^                I     L      1      II  r    I  *'That  they  have  expenenced  so  much  dimculty 

reoaratorv  to  any  remuiks  he  should  Icel  -i-           la-  *•                        »•      .l 

■  c|Miia».vij  w  atij  luiiiaiiva  lie  siiv/uivi  ivui  ^^^  rcconciliug  conflictiug  vicws  rcspecting  the 

It  his  duty  to  make  on  the  Order  in  Coun-  provisions  which  they  are  desirous  to  make  in 

cil.  dated   the  3rd   of  June,   approving  of  funherame  of  your  Majesty's  wish,  that  the 

the  report  of  the  Education  Coinmittlee,  children  and  teachers  instructed  in  this  school 

dated  the  1st  of  June.     He  did  not  think  should  he  duly  trained  in  the  principles  of  the 

the  opinions  of  the  Members  ol   ihe  com-  Christian  religion,  while  the  rights  of  con- 

mittee.as  expressed  in  the  scheme  they  ^J'^""  should  be  respected,  that  it  is  not  in 

ii    *  I  -J  j^                     .11            .«  i«,i   u.  the  power  of  the  Committee  to  mature  a  plan 

first  laid  down,  were  at  all  superseded  by  ^^^  *f^^  accomplishment  of  this  design  witSout 

the  subsequent  report  and  Order  in  Coun-  f^^^^^^^  consideration,  and  they  therefore  post- 

cil.     The   Order    in    Council    set    forth  pone  taking  any  steps  for  this  purpose  until 

the  report    of    the    committee    in    these  greater  concurrence  of  opinion  is  found  to 

terms:—  prevail." 

**  The    Lords  of   the  Committee    recom-  He  would  appeal   to  their   Lordships, 

mend,  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  whether  a  very  large  and   undefined  dis- 

granted  bv  Parliament  in  1835    towards  the  cretion  was  not  thus  left  to  the  commit- 

erection  of  normal  or  model  schools,  be  given  y^^^  ^   ^j^                     ,^  ^     ^^      j 

n  equal  proportions  to  the  National  Society  ,7      "   .       .  l.  /      ^     wuim  wc  oi/uoi.u, 

and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  b"t  which  might  be  very  grossly  abused. 

That  Ihe  remainder  of  the  subsequent  grants  "^  could  not,  when  considering  the  extent 

pr  the  years  1837  and  1838^  yet  unappro-  of  this  discretionary  power^  wonder  that 
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Lac  tiicy  ibu,  ii  fcvcesc  ii  imit^  ihsat  '.:  bt.  couS  iw  Wob  iiai^tlM 

pua  ni.\i  aix  m  tanat  ±va.  tii'.i  trb  :je  itouaisi  :^'  uic  TiBtiiiiiarf  i 

^iwi."»B::"i'*i  *     Tu'5  ki.f-«  urc  n:-*  i&u.t  ^:ie>  iwc  -.gast  u«  i:vc  oactiHe 

liii^i  i»  M   B<{i:  ^-iM   ;^    12KS  M  ii:>.7  rMipu — r  a  bact  ifX  iac^ 

KJaof  ^  t^   ■«««■:»  >{   '^    feu*.:i  ;<ime  am-s — /  i:  aoes  use  last 

nawEtse-    H-  c:»:xr-K  i;  Uiiu  t;c«-  ica^ieiipe  i;  a*  U*»  u«£  uc  i» 

■it:   iii    K-rs-itri   tl;    ■•:/:£   :rf    u«f  r^ifr  »*!  -.i*  ae-imBiiiM  c;  ever 

ic^=x — »i.=i   ii   •ec:iii':^ti  w./i  r.i.:  -.  ti  :  .-:▼ — T  bli.  jir  Lcra*.   r  ■ 

c^xn\e  i-.:edi:a    .^e^'    L^riu.:*  iiu  :^*^-iit  ;•*  i:.^  H.:o:rt.     Lock 

beta  cuiadcia   i'-:«  Liriu  u*  ■.^:.1£k:  ;-.m-   n.t-ri    :'    tust-  »:d  tdi^ 

Mti  ;f   -i-i   je^-i.  :?;-   "iv-  rtiOLt  i  Kzt.iaa  ^•*:  laifr.*^  nr  tM  fttt 

riirt:;;.  tt  ;-.:=:  =;-i   Vi.-  -r.    ^*'t*  cc  »xiffi  i-,  rw^iro*  cKkbwkM 

Brt  1  »:".;*::  rf  •.-.*'£  ;:   T-7^- '_;-■  7i--  ::-n..K,     Ar»--  I   ht.  s  nrh 

il  Kiint'ti    iit  cacioiei  u'    W    :■-';   ::«  '.ua  n;TK<   :«  «.<^  ::  m.  I  «Mi 

bruci  e£  uc  LtnU-.a^cr     Wtr±   -^.^^  z\7j  U  u-t  "Tr^wi  — .:  s  ite  ^ato 

lafimsf.    &UT  ct  «^3a   iiii  >.r.j»-  G.vtn.iM:.:. ::  >-•  jm  ms  ■!  Mwij 

jwSp  :^ h. -w-r^  Ui«7  ^  ^  i:  i:  :i:  '-ic  w-t    ■;»   :Mr>:.i..  ?■*«. 

1!!  ;»tr-J^pi-.i:g  '^  ri-fili-.i.xj  :'  li*  it-  -  n.:  jk      :?    w  »,a.-T 

•cr^iic        W»»  u  iKOtoiCfs:  au    l:*  r*:-:i">t :   i:ri  -.m;.  e   1 

mEWCS  wU:=  «w  i:i«  :o  U^  :i:vm  :t  .^^  :<a,:>iu  3:««  kv::*  t*:<c« 

;i«  *     H;  lij^  Ki  woi^  la  m;.  ;:-u   :w  nuV^a&Miv  1 

u.i«Mo:  K  :~U  C^sm.  «xt    icc    pra.  Sim   S>-  ' 
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igioui  pnrpoaea,  that,  I  lay,  ought 
the  primary  object  of  the  Govcrn- 

He  did  not  mean  (o  my  that  all 
DCff  ahoiild  be  withheld  from  the 
xn.  But  whutever  was  dono  with 
1  to  TcligiouH  inalrucdon,  ought  to 
I  from  all  paTly  or  political  consi- 
Mlt  And  those  aums  which  were 
nottoth«juit  claims  of  the  Dia- 
i,  but  in  auch  a  shape  as  to  pro- 
iaaent,  weie  not  given  consiBtenlly 
h«  Kiipport  which  the  State  was 
to  give  to  the  Established  Church 
I  country.  He  conceived  that  mak- 
ch  grants  had  a  tendency  to  pro- 
digious  diaaeni,  which  waa  in  itself 
:  evil,  and  cherished  much  misun- 
iding  among  the  people,  and  nho 
ndcrstand  one  another  botier  hcfore 
ould  agree  In  their  religious  tenets. 
same  time,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
toml  to  say,  that  a  certain  degree 
iideralion  was  not  due  to  the  Dis- 
:.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  those 
>I«iouily  dissented.  For  political 
:,  he  mast  say,  he  had  no  respect 
'er.  Its  objects  were  not  religious. 
hilehe  said  thnt  due  cousideratioii 
to  be  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  dis- 
I,  he  still  maintained,  that  the  dis- 
>a  of  those  funds,  and  llic  manage- 
if  all  other  matters  coimectcd  with 
-y  important  subject  of  the  religious 
lion  of  the  people  ought  to  be  de- 
by  the  united  voice  of  Parliament, 
0  measure  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
eluded  their  Lordships  from  a  share 
deliberations;  and  that  he  was  con- 

the  people  of  this  country  would 
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the  support  of  their  Lordships, 
>  that  which  was  only  supported  by 
■nch  of  the  Legislature,  a  branch 
ih  lie  was  not  inclined  to  speak  with 
ct,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  in  its 
ler,  the  most  popular  branch  of  the 
ilure.  The  most  reverend  Prelate 
)licluded  by  moving  the  fii^l  of  the 
ng  retoluliou,  stating,  that  after  the 
»  mried,  he  should  move  the  others 


at  Ibis  Housa  hat  had  under  iti  con- 
ia  the  larious  documents  which  have 
leietatad  by  her  Majesty's  commands 

apnUlc  education,  including  those 
r In  the  application  of  public  money 
Ht  yeMS  In  aid  the  building  of 
tltmAthximmK6  -  -ilh  the  Natioonl 
KSftHHW'^         Fo«ign  Seh«d 


Society }  and  alsa  the  letters  of  the  Secretary 
or  State  and  the  President  of  tlie  Council  the 
4ih,  Clh,  and  9lh  of  February  respectively; 
ilie  Order  in  Council  of  the  10th  of  April, 
appoinling  <i  Comtniltee  of  Council;  itie  mi- 
nules  of  proceedings  of  that  Committee  of  lie 
13lh  of  April)  Bud  Ihe  report  of  the  same 
CommiUee  of  tlie  3rd  of  Juno. 

"•i.  That  it  appears,  from  the  documents  last 
mentioned,  tlint  a  Committee  of  Council  has 
been  appointed,  consisting  exclusively  of 
Members  of  her  Mujesly's  Government,  fur 
the  purpose  nf  considering  all  matters  affiecling 
the  education  of  i!ie  people,  and  of  superin- 
tending the  application  of  any  sums  which 
may   be   voted   by  I'arliament   for   that  pur- 

"  That  oit  the  13lh  of  April  last  it  was 
jironosed  by  such  Commillee  to  establish  a 
model  school,  which  miqlit  serve  aa  an  example 
for  other  schools,  and  a  normal  school,  in 
vfliich  a  body  of  schoolinaaters  might  be  formed 
competent  to  assume  the  management  of  simi- 
lar institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"  3.  It  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, approved  by  her  Majesty  in  Council 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  thai  the  (Jonimiltee  is  em- 
powered to  retain  liie  right  of  inspection,  in 
order  to  secure  a  conformity  with  such  legula. 
lions  OS  they  may  approve  of  foi  the  manage. 
meat  and  discinlioe  of  all  schools  to  whkh  aid 
may  be  granied ;  and  to  make  grants  of  public 
money  to  any  schools  which  may  appear  to 
Ihem  lo  require  such  aid,  irrespectively  to  the 
religious  doctrines  which  may  be  inculcated  in 
suci]  scliools. 

"  4.  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  the 
powers  thus  intrusted  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  are  so  important  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  moral  and  religious  ed  ucation  of  the  people 
of  (bis  country,  and  upon  the  proper  duties 
and  funciions  of  tlie  Established  Church,  and 
at  llie  same  time  so  capable  of  progiessiTe  and 
indcRiiitc  extension,  liial  lliey  ought  not  to  be 
committed  lo  any  public  authority  without  die 
consent  of  Parlisment. 

"  5.  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  the 

E articular  scheme  of  education  set  forth  in  the 
linutes  of  the  Commiitec  of  Council  of  the 
13tli  April  is  open  to  grave  objection  with  re- 
ference 10  the  arrangements  made  for  llie  reii- 
gioui  instruction  of  children,  lo  the  use  within 
tlie  school  of  any  ottier  than  the  authorised 
rersion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  many  other 
important  details ;  and  although  it  is  slated  in 
the  repori  of  the  Commiitee  of  Council  of  tlie 
3rd  of  June,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  ihc 
Committee  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  formation 
normal  school  without  ftiither  considera- 
lioo,  and  that  they  (herefoTo  postpone  taking 
any  steps  for  the  purpose  until  greater  concur- 
rence of  opinion  is  found  lo  prevail,  yet  Ihe  re- 
port gires  no  assurance  that  the  scheme  ap- 
prored  by  ibc  Committee  on  the  13lh"nf  April 
may  oot  be  hereafter  carried  into  cieculion  nt 
■he  discretion  of  the  Commiilce. 

D.  That,  under  these  circumstance',  iliis 
2S2 
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House  considers  itself  bound  by  the  obligations 
of  public  duty  to  present  an  humble  address  to 
her  Majesty,  conveying  to  her  Majesty  the 
resolutions  into  which  it  has  entered,  and 
humbly  praying,  that  her  Majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  give  directions  that  no  steps 
shall  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment or  foundation  of  any  plan  for  the  general 
education  of  the  people  of  this  country  with- 
out giving  to  this  Ilouse,  as  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  an  opportunity  of  fully  considering 
a  measure  of  such  deep  importance  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  community.*' 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdomne :    in  the 
Rituation   which   I   have    the   honour    to 
hold,  as  one  of  that  Committee  recently 
appointed  by  her  Majesty,  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  speech  of  the  most  rev.  Pre- 
late, and  having  been  appointed  upon  that 
Committee,  as  the  most  rev.  Prelate  has  said, 
(and  that  not  in  a  manner  in  the  least  degree 
uncourteous)^  in  reference  probably,  not  so 
much  to  any  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task,  as 
to  ray  political  character  as  President  of 
the  Council,  the  rules  of  which  made  it 
almost  indispensable  that   I  should  be  a 
Member    of   all    its    Committees  —  your 
Lordships  will  not  think  it  unnatural  that 
I  should,  in  that  early  stage,  offer  myself 
to  your  Lordsliips'  attention.     When  the 
most  rev.  Prelate  gave  notice  of  the  motion 
which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  your 
Lordships,  I   listened    to   it    with    great 
anxiety  —  an  anxiety  combined  in  some 
respect  with  concern,  inasmuch  as  it  ap- 
peared to  imply  that  the  most  rev.  Prelate 
disapproved  of  the  proceedings  instituted 
by  her  Majesty's  Council,  but  an  anxiety 
also  in  some  degree  mingled  with  satisfac- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  insured  my  hearing, 
and  what  is  far  more  imi)ortant,  the  House 
and  the  public  hearing,  from  the  most  rev. 
Prelate  a  distinct  statement  of  the  objec- 
tions entertained  to  those  proceedings,  freed 
from  all  that  gross  exaggeration  of   lan- 
guage^ and  that    unexampled    licence   of 
misrepresentation  which  have  distinguish- 
ed the  proceedings  held  out  of  doors,  and 
which  have  undoubtedly  produced  a  great 
and  widely-spread  deception  on  the  minds 
of  a  great  part  of  the  people.     I  have  not 
been  disappointed  in  my  expectations,  for 
although  there  remains  much  misapprehen- 
sion leading,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  to 
some  misrepresentation,  as  I  ho^ie  to  show 
in  what  the  most  rev.  Prelate  has  stated  as 
the  foundation  of  his  objections  to  this 
plan^  yet  they  have  been  stated  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  neither  I  nor  any  man  has 
any  reason  to  complain.     I  will  add,  too, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  most  rev.  Pre- 


late's   speech,  sentiment!    are  ^  expretied, 
which  it  gave  me  great  satisfactioD  to  hear^ 
and  great  pleasure  to  have  recorded  on  thit 
subject.     The  most  rev.  Prelate  has  ad^ 
verted  to  opinions  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed out  of  doors — opinion*  in  whidi 
the  most  rev.  Prelate  in   a  great   degree 
concurs — with   respect  to  the  oonnection 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  Chuich 
of  England,  and  the  general  educatiao  fif 
the  people  in  this  country.      From  the 
manner  in  which  those  opinions  have  beat 
stated  out  of  doors,   I  had   been  led  to 
differ  greatly  from  them  ;  but  as  stated  hj 
the   most  rev.  Prelate  in  this  House  to- 
night, I  in  part  agree  with  then.       No 
person  can  feel  in  a  greater  degree  than  I 
do,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  EsUUished 
Cliurch  of  this  country  to  take  charge  of 
the  religious  education  of  all  those  who 
belong  to  that  Church.    I  hope  to  see  the 
care  of  the  Church,  constantly,  vigorouiij, 
and  successfully  extended  to  all  that  porthm 
of  the  people.  Butwhenlseeitstatedatpuh- 
He  meetings  and  elsewhere,  that  the  clem 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  charged, 
and  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  exdurive 
religious  education  of  the  public  at  laf|>c^ 
I  must  respectfully  seek   an  explanatum 
from  the  most  rev.  Prelate  (I  have  obtained 
it  in  some  degree  from  his  speech,  which 
I  hope  I  have  correctly  understood^  hut 
I  have  a  right  to  ask  distinctly,  whether  he 
holds  that  the  Church  of  England  in  this 
country  has  a  right  to  educate,  and  ought 
to   exercise  the  right  of   educating,   the 
public  at  large,  to  the  exclusion    oJP  all 
other  teachers  (for  such  was  the  amUguoui 
phrase  employed  in  one  of  the  resolutions 
of  a  large  public  meeting),  including  that 
portion  of  the   public — no  inoonsideimble 
]K)rti()n   unfortunately,  but   amounting^  I 
urn  afraid,  to  millions  in  this  country,  who 
arc  not  the  members  of  that  Church.  There 
are  some  preliminary  points  such  as  this 
uf)on  which  it  is  indispensable  before  re- 
cording an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
making  any  grant,  or  taking  any  step  npoB 
this  subject,  that  we  should  form  a  distmct 
opinion.     One  point  is,  whether  the  daim 
of  the  Church  to  give  religious  instruction 
extends  beyond  the    pale  of  the  Chnidl 
itself.      1  understand  the  most  rev.  Prehte 
to  say  distinctly  not,  and  that  the  Church 
does  not  claim  a  right  to  instruct  the  whole 
people,  but  only  that  portion  of  them  whidi 
belongs  to    the  Church.       There   is  an- 
other |K)int  also  upon  which  it  is  most 
essential    that    our  views  should  be  dia* 
tinctly  stated  before  we  proceed  to  dML 
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consideration  of  these  important  questions. 
It  is  this — whether  it  he  conceived  by  any 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelates^  or  by  any 
Member  of  their  Lordships'  House^  that 
the  claim  of  the  Church  of  England  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  right  of  controlling 
the  religious  instructions  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  to  the  right  of  controlling 
their  secular  instruction.  Because,  before 
your  Lordships  know  how  to  proceed^  or 
what  direction  to  give  to  the  grants  which 
Jiave  been  made,  or  what  assistance  you 
are  inclined  to  afford  to  the  great  object 
of  educatmg  the  people  of  this  country,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  us  to  know  whether 
we  are  not  bound  to  go  beyond  what  the 
Church  has  donc>  or  can  do,  in  the  way 
of  secular  instruction,  combining  it  always 
with  religious  instruction,  taking  care  that 
the  last  shall  be  carefully  and  constantly 

,  administered,  but  also  taking  care  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  that  the  secular  in- 
struction shall  be  of  the  liest  possible 
quafity  that  can  be  found ;  ever  uniting 
with  it  every  new  practical  discovery 
that  can  be  brought  into  operation,  for 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
is  indispensable  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing upon  these  points.  It  is  also 
indispensable  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
if  the  Church  does  not  take  the  religious 
instruction  of  tliose  large  masses  of  the  po- 
pulation under  its  superintendence,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  Church^t  is  indis- 
pensable, I  say,  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, whether,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  may  not  be  becoming  and  useful  in  the 
State — nay,  whether  it  be  not  the  duty 
of  the  State — rather  to  lend  than  to  with- 
hold its  countenance  and  aid  from  the 
education  and  consequent  well-being  of 
these  particular  classes  of  the  community, 
whose  numbers  and  whose  position  in 
society  are  such,  as  constantly  to  act  upon 
the  safety  and  condition  of  the  whole 
jpommunity.  I  have  heard  u|xm  another 
occasion,  a  right  rev.  Prelate  of  great 
eminence  state  that  he  would  give  no 
opinion  upon  this  subject ;  but  I  am 
disposed  to  understand,  from  what  has 
fallen  from  the  most  rev.  Prelate  this 
evening,  that  the  most  rev.  Prelate 
entertains  an  opinion,  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  a  favour- 
able opinion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  making, 

\  under    certain    circumstances,    grants    of 
public  money  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

\  a  secular  education  to  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Church.  Individual  Prelates, 


and  Members  of  the  House  may  think 
proper  to  withhold  an  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  Parliament  must  virtually  pro- 
nounce an  opinion,  because  it  must  act  on 
that   opinion.     It  is  necessary   that   the 
sense  of  Parliament  should  be  distinctly 
declared,  as  to  whether  it  agrees  or  does 
not  agree  with  the  proposition  which  I 
understand  to  have  received  the  concur- 
rence of  the  most  rev.   Prelate — namely, 
that  grants,  under  special  drcumstances, 
should  be  made  for  the  purposes  alluded 
to.     If  that  opinion  were  once  specifically 
declared.  Parliament  would  know  how  to 
proceed;  but  if,  on  the  contrary.  Parlia- 
ment is  prepared  now  to  lay  down  the 
maxim  (maintaining  what  I  have  heard  in 
some  places  called  a  state  oonsdenoe  on  the 
subject)  that,  having  once  chosen  and  select- 
ed from  the  unceasing  conflicts  of  different 
religious  opinions  one  particular  and  strict 
rule  of  faith,  therefore  it  thinks  it  irrecon- 
cilcable  with  its  duty — having  pronounced 
that  particular  rule  of  faith  to  be  the  best — to 
grant  any  aid  or  to  afibrd  any  assistance, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  those  portioiis 
of  its  fellow  subjects  who  entertain  what 
it  may  conceive  to  be  more  or  less  grave 
errors  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  are  members  of  the  one  great 
Christian  Cliurch — ^if  Parliament  were  pre- 
pared to  adopt  that  opinion,  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  dissenting  bodies  throughout 
the  kingdom  all  countenance  and  support, 
I  must  undoubtedly  admit,  not  only  that 
Parliament  cannot  proceed  with  the  very 
limited  amount  of  possible  assistance  that 
may  be  granted  to  that  class  of  persons 
under  the  proceeding  which  has  met  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council ;   but 
that  there  is  not  one  year  that  has  passed 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty,  in  which 
their  Lordships  would  not  have  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  recall,  and  systems  of  policy 
to  remodel — Acts  passed  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  different  Administrations,  carried 
with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  various 
and   different    Parliaments,   which,   upon 
other  bases  than  those  now  advanced,  have 
thought  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  the  education — first,  of  the  members  of 
its  own  establishment,  but  not  to  overlook 
the  interests  (interests  in  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public  is  bound  up)  of  those 
particular  classes  who  may  be  good  subjects 
of   the    State,  although   not  fcgrtunately 
brought  within  the  particular  pale  which 
has  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and,  if  their 
Lordships  think  proper,  so  to  express  it, 
the  sanction  of  their  Lordships'  conscience. 
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r>L*r(»rc  I  sit  clown,  I  will  ixiiiil  out  case  i  nanuly,  the  central  nations  of  Europe.  I 
after  disc,  in  which  every  C<ovcniinent,  !  believe,  that  tluring  tlic  twenty  or  tliirtj 
including  ulniost  every  individual  who  has  j  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  general 
ever  been  a  Member  of  any  of  the  recent  >  peace,  there  is  no  enlightened  government 
Ministries,  and  having  now  a  seat  in  that  j  in  Europe  that  has  not  mode  the  improTe- 
J  louse,  has  iU'ted  upon  the  principle  I  have  ■  ment  of  the  education  of  the  people  one  of 
stated.  If,  indeed,  their  Loniships  arc  :  the  objects  of  its  most  earnest  folicitudei 
di^iposed  to  act  upon  the  opposite  principle,  '  It  has  been  done  by  all  governments — mo- 
thcrc  is  an  end  at  once  to  all  discusiiion  narchical^  constitutional,  and  republican— 
uyHm  the  subject ;  and  then  tlieir  Lord-  wlilch  have  shown  any  enlightened  reg^ 
ships  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  j  to  the  interests  of  their  subjects;  and  it 
will  only  have  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  i  ht^s  been  going  on  from  year  to  year  with 
prelates  of  the  Church  of  England — if,  j  increased  activity  and  increased  success.  It 
indeed,  the  other  House  could  be  induced  i»  quite  true,  as  the  most  rev.  Prelate  hti 
to  vote  any  money  under  such  circumstances  stated,  that  there  is,  in  this  country^  a  veiy 
— so  much  money  as  they  may  think  ,  great  difliculty  in  procuring  accurate  n* 
])ropcr  to  allot  for  the  improvement  of  !  tunis  of  the  actual  state  of  educatioa  in  sll 
edncation,  carefully  limiting,  and  entailing  I  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but,  si 
tliat  education  ujion  the  members  of  the    far  as  any  approach  to  truth  can  be  msds 


Established  Church ;  and  having  done 
that,  to  relievo  themselves  of  all  further 
care  u)K)n  the  subject.     But  I  have  a  right 


ui)on  the  subject,  I  believe,  that  England 
at  this  moment,  in  point  of  general  eouoi- 
tion,   is  far  behind  Germany,  far  bdiind 


to  assume  until  I  see  all  those  votes  recalled    Switzerland,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  beliefs 
— votes  which  have  proceeded   upon    the  |  (but  of  that  I  am  leas  certain)  it  is  belund 

iirinciple  I  have  alluded  to — votes  whicli  i  France ;  but  especially  and  certainly  it  is 
nive  not  rejected  the  claims  of  any  nume-  j  far,  very  far,  behind  Holland.  I  believs^ 
rous  and  wdl-conductcd  portion  of  the  sub-  '  that  ifascaleof  education  were  constnictdli 
jccts  of  the  State,  even  in  its  remotest  de«  |  it  would  be  found,  that  popular  educitioa 
|>cudencies,  be  their  form  of  Christianity  ;  has  in  one  or  two  of  the  central  states  of 
what  it  may — until  those  votes  are  re-  |  Europe  reached  its  actual  maximum,  and 
called,  I  have  a  right  to  assume  that  such  .  that  the  number  of  children  (or  those  who 
is  the  principle  upon  which  Parliament  is  ;  required  to  be  educated)  who  are  there 
disposed  to  act,  and  that  the  degree  to  !  educated,  is  one  in  every  five  or  six  children 
which  the  assistance  is  to  be  given  is  the  ^  throughout  the  country.  This  is  parti« 
only  fair  question  now  open  for  the  consi-  ,  cularly  the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Wur- 


deration  of  the  I^egislature.  I  have  heard 
statements  from  the  most  rev.  Prelate  with 
n»«5ard  to  tlie  present  state  of  education  in 
this  aiuntry,  which  as  far  as  they  go,  tend 
to  iduAV  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  in  a  more 


temberg,  and  in  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland  ;  and  extensive  education  pre* 
vails  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  In  shorty 
excluding  Spam  and  Russia,  and  talunc 
only  the  central  states  of  Europe^  Knglanu 


favour.d)lo  and  more  satisfactory  condition  {  would  come  last  in  the  scale,  both  aa  to  the 
than  I  think  many  are  disixised  to  admit ;  '  quantity  and  the  quality  of  its  secular  edu-> 
but  the  most  rev.  Prelate  did  not  venture  |  cation.  While  the  educated  in  Wurtemheig 
t\>  state,  that  the  state  of  education  in  this  ■  arc  one  in  eveir  five  or  six«  the  pio« 
ivuntry  is  in  as  satisfactory  ct>ndition — in  portion  in  England  is  one  to  cveiy 
as  advanood  ^^mdition — as  it  is  in  other  eleven  or  twelve  of  the  entire  population* 
oMuitrios  of  l\ur\)|K\  On  the  contrary.  '  I  believe,  too,  that  greater  care  is  exerted 
tho  moM  ro\.  Prelate  admit tal  that  there  !  abroad  to  train  the  schoolmasters  in  normal 
ONiNts  a  diiivionoY  in  the  education  of  the  :  schools,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  testi- 
|^vpIo  «'l*  this  country  wliioh  calL<  for  the  mony  of  the  most  rev.  Prelate  on  this 
ulU'utix^u  of  every  j^xhI  man — of  every  point,  when  he  states  that  normal  or  tnin- 
n^Iij^iou::  niAu — and  cstxvially  lU*  the  Go-  ing  schools  form  one  of  the  most  impoitani 
venuuent  and  ^:ate.  i  Ivlievo*  that  that  and  v^uablc  parts  of  any  system  of  eduoh 
\vl;ieh  is  the  opinion  of  cxery  intelligent  tiiui  that  can  be  attemutcd  to  be  cioieA 
and  enquiring  )vrs^M\  in  t);e  OkHintry  \\  ill    into  cdcet  among  a  people.     If  dua  he  tlw 


de\ixv  \vr\  j^riMt  vvu;\nnat:ou  fiv4n  a  vvm-  ■  c^so,  by  the  bre,  the  Govcnunc&t  weraaa 
|vtns^>n  with  (he  |\;\>^ivs:^ivo  state  of  cducft-  -  s«i  far  wrong  m  propoong  to  direct  ihiir 
uon  111  xMher  ^vuts  «>(  ihe  worlJ,.  and  moiv  tirs:  edlvt  to  the  establishneotqf  ^doImI 
isi^cviaVs)  in  th\>9c  }>art«  with  which  wc  .<chixil,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  A»  ffiopK 
slh^ld  uK^i  Mtunu^v  i\ini|ai«  ouxscItcs  |  of  ibc  mm  i«t«  ndalCi  cUpRfpLllMMI 
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ler.  Pfelate  might  oonaidcr  the  arrange* 
■ents  for  thai  purpose  open  to  objection. 
To  iliew  the  extent  to  which  this  part  of 
dw  subject  is  attended  to  in  other  coun- 
tries, I  may  mention  that  in  Pruasiay  there 
He  thirty   or  fortr  ichoohi  for  training 
■Mten^  several  in  Holland,  and  in  Saxony 
f     ahsB    soveu  or  eight  in   Bavaria,    while 
Bngbmd  has  not  one.     I  will  not  specify 
note  examples.     1  will  only  say^  that  from 
all  ]  can  learn,  the  character  of  the  educa- 
lion   given    to    the  people  is  lower  here 
ihan  in  any  part  of  central  Europe.   There 
no  Beans,  as  I  have  already   stated, 
by  any  machinery  at  the  command 
of  Crovemrocnt  of  collecting  perfectly  accu- 
nte  data  in  this  country ;  but  whenever, 
hf  the  chance  of  events,  the  means   are 
afibfded    of    ascertaining    the    state   aud 
quality  of  education  in  any  particular  dis- 
trictt  whenever  wc  have  been  able  to  heave 
tlie  lead,  and  sound  the  depths  of  society 
most  remote  from  ordinary  observation, — 
there  is  brought  up  suddenly  to  view  an 
aoKNint  of  ignorance — an  absence  of  every 
thing  that  can  be  called  general  education, 
dangerous  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the  State, 
and  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  a  great 
ooimtry.      With  respect   to   the  agricul- 
tural districts,  it  is  only  accidentally  that 
their  particular  state  has  been  open^  up, 
asid  the  extent  of  ignorance,  ainl  of  bad 
habits  engendered  by  ignorance  among  the 
fural  population  laid  bare.      Scarce  a  year 
has  elapsed  since,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
acar  London,  where  schools  were  supposed 
to  exist,  or  were  described  as  existing  in 
the  returns,  within  reach  of  those  influences 
which  might  be  expected  to  be  most  salu- 
taty-— I  mean  the  county  of  Kent — there 
has  been  an  exhibition  of  folly,  of  credulity, 
of  absence  of  all  instruction,  of  ignorance 
of  all  true  religion,  of  the  total  want  of  all 
knowledge  that  enables  men  to  judge  of 
li^t  and  wrong,  to  determine  between  the 
probable  and  the  improbable,  which  has 
exposed  the   simple  and  untaught   popu- 
lation to  become  the  ready  dupes  of  one 
of  the  most  absurd  and  ignorant  fanatics 
that  ever  ventured  to  practise   upon  the 
credulity    of    the    multitude.      I    need 
searoely  remind  your  Lordships,  that  in  a 
part  of  the  country  where  a  certain  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  were  receiving  an  im- 
perieet  education,  this  person,  whom  you 
wiH  all  reooUeet  by  the  name  of  Thorn, 
smcaciied  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  in 
iaiauBg  the  people  to  receive  him  first  in 

of  one  of  the  Messrs.  Roth- 

in  dM  «(  ikekiiigof  Jeruso. 


lem,  then  in  that  of  Earl  of  Devon ;  and 
finally,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  in  that  of  the 
sacred  character  of  Saviour  of  Mankind; 
and  in  all  these  successive  characters,  but 
more  especially  in  the  last,  he  was  implicitly 
believed  and  blindly  followed  by  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  of  three 
or  four  parishes.    So  little  did  the  imperfect 
system  of  education  which  existed  in  that 
district  contribute  to  check  the  infiucnce 
and  authority  of  this  individual,  that  of  the 
few  day  schools  which  exbted  there,  ^one 
had  been  kept  by  a  person  who  was  en« 
rolled  among  his  most  devoted  followers^ and 
aftcrwanls  by  the  wife  of  a  person  who  was 
also  his  follower,  and  another  was  kept  by 
the  wife  of  a  perscm  who  was  also  one  of  his 
most  devoted  followers.      It    is   vain    to 
indulge  in  the  opinion  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  peculiar,  and  that  there  are  not 
many    of    the    agricultural    districts    in 
which  the  inhabitants  are  quite  as  igno* 
rant,  and  liable  to  be  deluded.     Kent  is 
not  singular  in  its  ignorance.     A  recent 
in()uiry  into  the  state  of  parts  of  a  very 
populous    district    of   Warwickshire,    has 
afibrded  results,  no  less  striking,  and  there 
are  parts  of  the  West  of  En^and  within 
reach  of  my  own  observation,  where  I  must 
say,  it  would  only  require  the  appearance 
of  another  Tliom  to  give  rise  to  a  similar 
exhibition  of  fanaticism.     This  is  my  own 
belief,  and  it  must  also  be  that  of  all  your 
Lordships  who  have  informed  yourselves  on 
the  subject.     Eiibrts  1  know  have  been 
made  to  supply  the  existing  deficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  by  many  enlightened 
and  benevolent  individuals,  but  efforts  as 
far  as  they  have  gone  hitherto,  wholly  un<« 
equal  to  dispel  this  extraordinary  amount 
of  ignorance.     But  if  such  be  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  districts,  with  how  much 
more  of  alarm— with  how  much  more  of 
concern— ought  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  be  directed  to  those  great  ma- 
nufacturing classes  whom  it  is  the  nature  of 
our  social  system  to  accumulate,  but  for 
whom,  unhappily,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
a  part  of  our  social  system  to  provide  the 
means  of  education !    Upon  this  point  also, 
the  statistical  details  are  exceedingly  im- 
perfect ;  but  owing  to  the  pains  taken  by 
particular  individuals  in  Manchester,  Leeds, 
York,  and  other  great  towns,  particularly  in 
the   North  of   England,   there  has   been 
revealed  an  amount  of  ignorance  most  dis« 
graceful   to    a    civilized    nation.       It    is 
shewn,  that  in  four  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns  there  are  S),000  children 

gcowuig  up  without  the  shadow  of  ^uca« 
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tion,  and  that  of  the  grown  up  population  ' 
of  Manchester,  and  the  surrounding  places, 
there  is  only  something  like  the  proportion 
of  one-fourth  that  can  either  read  or  write, 
the  remainder  being  in  that  condition  of 
hopeless  ignorance,  which  prepares  the  way 
for  those  ebullitions  of  passion  which  are 
the  result  of  ignorance,  and  which  threaten 
the  peace  and  security  of  society.  The 
ex|)ericncc  of  the  last  year  or  two  conveys 
some  fearful  lessons  as  to  the  effects  of  ig- 
norance on  the  passions  of  uneducated  men. 
Your  Lordslii|>s  have  seen  what  these  pent 
up  feelings  of  ignorance  are  capable  of  doing 
when  any  portentous  occurrence,  loosening 
and  setting  them  free  from  their  obscuie 
abode,  sends  forth  these  elements  of  mis. 
chief  from  the  dark  caverns  in  which  they 
dwelt,  to  scare  the  face  of  day,  shaking  the 
foundations  of  society,  and  shocking  the 
world  with  their  mis-shapen  and  hideous 
forms.  There  is  no  supernatural  being  on 
whom  your  Liordships  can  rely  to  stay  the 
progress  of  this  evil,  to  allay  the  coming 
dangers— dangers  already  blackening  the 
horizon. — You  can  rely  upon  no  other 
commanding  and  beneficent  spirit,  btit  the 
diffusion  of  sound,  moral,  and  religious  in- 
struction. 

"  Cels^  sedet  Molua  arce, 
Scentra  tenens:  mollitque  animos  et  tomperet  iras. 
Ni  laciat,  maria  ac  terras  ccclumque  profuiidum 
Qiiippo  ferant  ropidi  secum,  rerrantque  por  auras.'> 

In  the  80,000  uninstructed  children  now 
growing  out  of  infancy,  as  it  api>eared  in 
three  or  four  only  of  the  great  towns  of 
the  north  without  any  creed,  if  it  were 
not  a  farce  to  talk  of  creeds  in  connexion 
with  |H}r$ons  so  ignorant,  your  I/ordships 
may  sec  the  rising  Chartists  of  the  next 
age.  I  declare  to  thivS  House  and  to 
the  public  of  this  ot.uutry,  that  if  they 
neglect  to  supply  that  instruction  which 
it  s.)  loudly  calU\l  for.  wnA  to  supply 
it  in  a  prt>|K>rtiou  increasing  with  the 
inon^iK^  of  ivpulalion,  thov  may  repress 
tho  cxvvssos  of  untiin:;ht  violence  by  penal 
laws,  but  they  will  have  no  right  to 
(u^piit  thoms^'lvos  of  the  guilt  of  having 
no^lootixl  to  lead  thv>so  niLsguidod  men 
into  iho  wav  in  whioh  thcv  should 
pK  and  nwkc  them  useful,  rospcctablo, 
and  orvloiiy  members  of  six-ioiy.  It  i^ 
ovuU'ut  fiNvn  Ail  the  intorm.\tion  we  can 
««bui*.\  ujvn  iho  >;ibivvi.  thai  the  state  of 
\NUUMk5i*Mi  tlm*uchou;  t'.io  cinmtrv  is  such 
A»  I »  O.V.I  for  tho  inUTforv^.ux*  of  Parliji- 
mout.  Then  arisw  the  ^uoj^tiou  of  how  tho 
u\UHiVf«^KV  of  l^jur^iauicut  is  t\>  be  made. 
Tlia»  ilk  tMMoa  is  reduced  M  a  com* 


paratively  small  compass,   and  all  that  is 
left     to     Parliament    to     determine,    is 
the    channel    through    which    the   infia. 
ence    of     Government     should     be    ex- 
erted in  aid  of  the  moral  reformation  and 
improvement  of  the    people.     So  iiur  as 
I  have  hitherto  gone  in  Uie  oonaideration 
of  the  various  topics  pertaining  to  thiisob- 
ject,  I  am  happy  to  think,  that  I  have  had 
what    appears  to  be  the    assent  of  your 
Lordships,  and  the  assent,  too  of  the  mnt 
rev.  Prelate,  and  the  right  rev.  Prelates 
beside   him.      I  have  obtained,   I  think, 
their    assent    to    my    positions,   that  the 
Church  has  imposed  on  it,  the  duty  of  at- 
tending to  the  religious  education  of  its 
own  members,  and  has  no  right  to  daiia 
to  superintend  the  religious  education  of 
those  who  were  not  comprehended  within 
its  pale;    that  there  are  in  this  ootratiy 
thousands  or  millions  of  men  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
who  contribute  their  quota  to  the  genenl 
taxation,  and  are  represented  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament ;  and    who,   thcn- 
forc,  have   a  just   claim  to  share  in  tht 
benefit   of  any  grant    which     might   be 
made  from  the  c^neral  fund  fcMr  the  pur- 
poses of  general  education.      Thus  I  aa 
led   to   the    ccmclusion,    first    that    it   if 
the     duty    of    Parliament    and    of   the 
Government  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  and  improving  the  genend  tpr- 
tern  of  education  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  ii 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  interfere  in  audi 
a  way  as,  leaving  to  the  Church  an  umn- 
terrupted  sway  over  the  reli^oua  ediic^ 
tion  of   its  own  members,  shall  still  re- 
spect the  riglits  and  consciences  of  Chose 
other  sections  of  the  community  who  are 
not  in  communion  with  the  Church,  and 
should  extend  to  them  in  common  with  the 
members  of  the  Establishment,  the  advan- 
tage of  an  improved  system  of  educatioiL 
I     think     that    the    most     rev.    Prelate 
has    admitted    something    like    this — I 
think    that    the    most  rev.    Prelate    has 
made  some  admission  in  favour  of  the  Pro> 
tcstant  dissenter,  and  most  gracefuUy  the 
admission   fell  from   his    lips.       I    couH 
;  have  wished,  however,  that  the  most  rev. 
I  Prelate  had  not  drawn  a  distinction  he* 
tween  one  class  of  Dissenters  and  another, 
who  Uuh  rest  their  dissent  on  the  die* 
i  tates  of  conscience — [^A  nobie  LdBrd-^The 
most    rev.    Prelate    spoke    of     Dissent* 
er»-*]  Exactly.     The  most  xer.  Prdate's 
alluuon  to  the  Dissenters  has  been  donbC* 
lets  inspired   by   a    liberal  feding^    hot 

yet  tht  aotl  itn  Prelate  has  dmwa  •  iiii 
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tinction  of  a  somewhat  invidious  charac- 
ters between   political  and  religious  Dis- 
•enters.      What   is  it,  I  must  ask,  that 
otablishes  any  such  distinction?      What 
light  hag  the  most  rev.  Prelate  to  tell  any 
■um  that  his  religious  opinions  are  deter- 
mined by  considerations  of  politics,  and 
not  of  conscience?     Has  the  Dissenter |a 
right  to  come  into  this  House  and  look 
nnind  its  benches,  not  excepting  the  right 
rev,  bench  it*<elf,  and  say,  "  So  many  here 
mm  political  Churchmen,  so  many  are  re- 
ligious?"    On  behalf  of  every  one  of  the 
Queen's  subjects,  I  claim  the  right  of  form- 
ing his  own  opinion,  of   expressing  that 
opinion,  and  adhering  to  his  own  rebgious 
faith,  without  being  subject  to  the  censure 
of  any  other  man  of  another  religion  for 
the  motives  whicli  have  actuated  him.      It 
would  be  most  inconvenient  to  draw  such 
distinctions,  and    I    think,  that  on    con- 
sideration, the  most  rev.  Prelate  will  re- 
tract   the    expression,     perhaps    inadver- 
tency  used    and    but     for    which     the 
opinion    he  has  expressed  respecting  Dis- 
venters  would  do  honour  to  his  high  cha- 
nicter  and  to  the  station  which  he  holds. 
I  come  now  to  consider  the   manner   in 
which  the  authority  of  the  State  should  be 
exerted  in  furtherance  of  education,  and 
this  brings  me   to  the  particular  consider- 
ation of  the  motion  of  the  most  rev.  Pre- 
late, in  reference  to  the  Order  of  Council 
which  has  been  laid  on   the  Table,   and 
which  has  excited  so  much  animadversion. 
I  feel,  in  adverting  to  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  that  document,  with  great 
respect  to  the  most  rev  Prelate,  that  I  must 
borrow  the  aid  of  the  most  rev.  Prelate's 
magnifying  glass  to  be  able  to  handle  them, 
and  to  discern  with  any  plainness  thegrounds 
on  which  they  rest*      In  the  first  place,  I 
must  say,  that  the  most  rev.  Prelate's  mo- 
tion, though  professing  to  be  drawn  from  the 
document  on  the  Table,  and  to  be  a  recital 
of  facts,   is   unintentionally,  no  doubt,  on 
the  most  rev.  Prelate's  part,  an  incorrect 
statement  of  the  facts.     In  the  second  re- 
solution their  Lordships    are    invited    to 
declare:— 

"That  it  appears,  from  the  documents  last 
mentioned,  that  a  committee  of  council  has 
been  appointed,  consisting  exclusively  of  mem- 
bers of  her  Majesty's  Government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  all  matters  affecting  the 
edacation  of  the  people,  and  of  superintending 
the  application  of  any  sums  which  may  be 
voted  by  Parliament  for  that  purpose.'' 

Now  wherC}  I  ask,  does  the  most  rev. 
Ffdate  find  this  informatioa?    Jt  is  not 


in  the    order   of    council.       I    will    tell 
the  most  rev.  Prelate  where  he  has  found 
the  latter  part  of  his  resolution,  or  rather 
where  it  has  been  found  for  him,   for  I 
am  sure  that  the  candour  whicli  always 
marks  the  most    rev.    Prelate's  conduct 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  insert  the 
words  if  he  had  found  them  himself.  The^v^ 
were  contained  in  a  letter  of  Lord  John 
Russell's,  and  have  been  transferred  from 
that  letter  to  the  order  of  council,  which 
the  most  rev.   Prelate  affirmed  to  be  the 
order    appointing    the    committee.       The 
words  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  order  of 
council,  but  in  a  letter  written  lone  before 
the  order  was  made,  and  in  the  interim, 
when  the  propriety  of  appointing  the  com- 
mittee of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  came  to 
be  considered,  it  struck  me,  that  the  words 
were  of  too  vague  a  character,  liable  to  be 
misinterpreted,  and  involving  the  committee 
in  a  scope  of  action  too  wide  for  such  a 
body.       The    advice   I   had    the  honour 
of  giving  to  her  Majesty  on  this  occasitm 
was,  to  confine  the  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee to  superintending  the  distribution  of 
the  grants   made  by  Parliament.     Those 
words,  therefore,  "  all  matters  affecting  the 
education   of  the  people,"  were  purposely 
omitted  in  the  order.       Is  it  then  fair, 
is    it   justy    for    the    sake    of  raising  an 
argument  against  the  order  in  council^  to 
ascribe  to  it  a  proposition,  which  not  only 
does  not  form  a  part  of  it,  but  which  has 
carefully  and  scrupulously  been  excluded 
from  it.     Confining  the  order  in  council 
to  that  which  it  really  contains,  I  would 
!  ask  the  most  rev.  Prelate  candidly  to  de- 
clare to  me  what  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  appointment  of  three  or  four  of 
her  Majesty's  responsible  servants,  includ- 
ing the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  su- 
perintend the  distribution  of  the  money  voted 
by  the  other  House,  and  the  leaving  the  dis- 
;  tribution  of  that  money  to  the  Chancellor  of 
■  the    Exchequer  alone.       I    am  ready    to 
admit,  that  if  a  l)oanl  had  been  established 
!  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  whole  subject  of  education, 
one  of  the  first  things  would  have  been  to 
place  one  or  more  of  the  right  reverend 
<  bench  U]K)n  that  board.      Dut,  at  the  wimc 
I  time,    it    cannot  escape  your    Lordships' 
j  attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  right 
reverend  bench,    that  the   moment    that 
,  was  done,  the  money  that  was  voted  for  the 
purpose  of  education  being  the  money  of  the 
whole  nation  being    the    money  of   the 
three  millions,  or  four  millions  of  persons 
who  are  separated  from  the  churchj  ai 
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well  as  the  money  of  tlie  members  of  the 
QBlaUishment — the  moment  that  that  was 
dooo — the  moment  that  one  of  the  right  rev. 
bench  was  placed  U})od  the  boards  a  claim 
would  imxiiediatcly  arise  to  place  some  dis- 
senter upon  it  also.  Does  the  most  rev.  Pre- 
late thiuK  that  this  would  have  advanced  the 
oauaeof  educationj  doeshc  think  thatit  would 
not  have  ff^ven  rise  to  many  differences  and 
to  great  difficulties  ?  The  Crown  pursued  a 
di&rcnt  course.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
duty  to  one  Minister  assisted  by  a  secretary 
and  one  or  two  clerks,  it  is  now  intrusted 
to  two  or  more  rcsptmsible  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  These  Ministers  I  need  not  say  are 
annually  accountable  to  Parliament,  and  if 
in  any  one  instance  the  public  money  is 
proved  to  have  been  misapplied,  it  will  be 
ca^  for  Parliament  to  rescind  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  committee  of  Council.  Any- 
thing like  a  permanent  settlement  of  every 
thing  connected  with  a  question  like  thie 
present  I  have  not  yet  seen  attempted 
either  in  (his  or  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  When  I  state  that  it 
would  be  an  attempt  made  in  a  case,  deli- 
cate in  the  extreme,  surrounded  by  dif- 
iiculties  on  evexy  side,  imposed  upon  the 
Govcmmeut  and  the  public  with  a  full 
sense  of  all  the  obstacles  which  political 
and  religious  feeling  would  oppose  to  their 
progress,  I  think  that  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  a  permanent  settlement 
is  at  present  quite  out  of  the  ques. 
tion;  and  if  there  be  anything  more 
than  another  to  recommend  the  present  ar- 
rangement^ it  is  this,  that  it  is  of  a 
temporary  nature,  that  it  can  be  modified 
at  pleasure,  that  it  can  be  revised  at  any 
moment,  and  that  it  can  be  enlarged  on 
any  future  occasion  if  it  shall  be  found  to 
work  well  for  the  benefit  and  improvement 
of  the  people.  So  much  for  the  objection 
against  this  plan,  founded  on  the  fact  that 
a  temporary  committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil is  to  distribute  the  funds  granted  by 
Parliament.  But  then  comes  another  ob- 
jection^  that  a  certain  change  has  been 
made  in  the  usual  Parliamentary  grant,  of 
which  no  notice  has  been  given.  But  in 
what  does  the  difierent  constitution  of  the 
grant  oonsiat  ?  Why,  the  i)ersons  under- 
taking the  distribution  of  these  funds  pro- 
mise that  the  two  establishments  already 
in  existence  for  providing  education  being 
considered  in  a  peculiarly  favourable  light, 
they  will  not  refuse  to  investigate  other 
claun%  founded  on  special  circumstances, 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  Uie 
povwij  of  pgrtioulu:  distiictai  eveiy  web 


c^isc  being  reported  to  ParliaoMnly  and 
the  discretion  of  the  comniittee  beiii|p 
liable  to  bo  called  in  quektion  if  impro- 
perly  exercised ;  an  ezteosipn  of  the  fiumr 
rule  so  necessary  that  it  was  unaniinoQi^ 
recommended  by  a  oominittee  of  the  Home 
of  Commons.  The  third  obiection  made 
to  the  scheme  ist,  that  the  gnmt  ii 
made  in  such  a  peculiar  manner,  aa  not 
to  i^ord  1^0  House  of  Loids  even  aii 
opportunity  of  voting  upon  it.  ^  Now, 
if  there  be  anything  establisbed  in  tke 
practice  of  Parliament,  more  particularly 
of  late  years,  it  is  that  gmnU  of  tUi 
kind  should  be  made  in  the  House  of  Co«- 
mons ;  that  they  should  be  carried,  Vy  al- 
dressy  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne ;  and  thai 
they  should  be  administered  on  the  reepon- 
ability  of  Ministers.  It  has  been  aiid^ 
that  the  first  grant  of  20,00(M.,  fur  the 

Purposes  of  education  was  a  new  principlei 
ndeed!  Then  how  did  it  happen  ihifc 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  did  not  object  la 
its  being  made  ?  Have  any  of  your  Load- 
ships  ventured  to  dispute  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  come  originaUjF  la 
such  a  grant  ?  No,  not  one.  Year  after  year 
has  this  grant  of  20,00(W.  been  voted— your 
after  year  it  has  been  voted  without  any 
objection  having  been  taken  to  it ;  and  Yil 
your  Lordships  are  now  to  be  told  thai 
the  present  grant  is  a  novel  prooeedsM, 
by  which  the  House  of  Commoaa  eem 
to  put  aside  the  constitutional  privilegea  of 
this  House.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  may 
perhaps  say,  that  there  are  particular  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  gnml 
which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  canfr 
Now,  I  contended  that  there  k  not  ia 
the  grant  even  the  appearance  of  anytlaag 
like  a  proposition  to  withdraw  anything 
from  the  Church.  There  is,  thmfaia, 
no  special  case  which  renders  it  neoeaniy 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  proceed  hf 
bill  instead  of  resolution,  and  to  send  up 
that  bill  for  the  approbation  of  your  Lord* 
ships.  I  might  remind  you  that  Ihaio 
are  numerous  precedents  of  high  autho* 
thority  to  justify  the  course  now  punued. 
In  the  year  1829  the  House  of  Commoaa 
came  to  a  vote,  by  which  all  the  grants 
previously  made  to  the  bishops  of  Ixehad 
for  the  administration  of  Chazteridioohiii 
that  country  in  connexion  with  the  Chureh 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Laid. 
lieutenant  for  the  time  being,  and  ware  la 
be  applied  generally,  without  dirtinctioa  at- 
sects,  for  the  purposes  of  edocatioo.  Waa 
that  so,  or  was  it  not  ?    If  it  were  w» 
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guUty  of  an  attempt  to  dehulo  aiul  to  de- 
ceive your  Lordships,  who  said,  that  it  was 
a  novel  mode  of  prucccdingt  and  without 
peeoedent,  to  act  upon  a  grant  upon  which 
your  Lwdsbips  had  no  means  of  pro- 
ummciiig  an  opinion.  There  arc,  how- 
«v«r  canes  of  grants  which  go  far  beyond 
die  grant  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
There  was  a  special  authority  for  making 
Mich  grants  in  the  last  charter  of  the  East 
India  Corapany»  not  objected  to  nt  the  time. 
Tlicre  were  grants  for  our  colonies  in  Ame- 
Wtkf  for  our  West  Indian  islands,  and  for 
our  settlements  in  New  Holland — uU  made 
upon  the  express  understanding,  that  a 
portioa  of  the  funds  so  created  should  be 
allotted  to  the  dissenters,  and  that  a  system 
of  joint  education  should  be  adopted  for 
churchmen  and  dissenters  indifferently. 
Your  Lordships  will  find  on  your  table 
ft  very  able  despatch  from  Sir  J.  Franklin, 
the  Governor  of  Van  Dienian's  Land,  de- 
tailing the  difficulties  which  he  has  met 
with,  and  which  he  has  overcome,  in  car- 
xying  a  joint  system  of  education  for 
churchmen  and  dissenters  into  effect  in 
that  colony,  and  stating  the  very  beneficial 
results  which  he  has  every  hope  of  deriving 
from  it.  I  am  sure,  that  it  will  not 
he  said  by  any  of  your  Lordships,  that 
this  has  taken  place  in  a  distant  colony, 
inhabited  by  convicts,  or  the  families  and 
companions  of  convicts,  for  whom  any  mode 
of  instruction  is  indiiiercnt.  But  where 
and  how  liad  this  convict  population 
arifien.  Would  to  God  that  those  per- 
sons had  been  instructed  as  they  ought 
to  have  been  in  this  country,  and  then, 
in  all  probability,  they  would  not  have 
become  forced  residents  in  that  penal  co- 
lony !  t  Who  will  venture  to  say,  that 
if  schools  for  general,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious instruction  had  been  established  in 
Manchester,  in  Liverpool,  in  Bury,  in  Sal- 
fordy  in  Birmingham,  and  in  our  other  large 
commercial  and  manufacturing  towns,  the 
great  feeders  of  our  penal  colonics;  and 
uat  if  the  population  of  those  districts  had 
been  trained  in  those  schools  in  good  moral 
and  religious  principles,  no  matter  whether 
those  principles  were  those  of  the  Church 
off  England,  or  of  some  sect  dissenting  from 
it  — wh(>y  I  ask,  will  venture  to  say 
that  many  of  the  convicts  now  in  New 
Hdhndt  and  several  from  the  parent 
land  ]«ight  not  have  escaped  from  their 
pr«ant  cruel  fate?  Again,  in  the  East 
Mia  Coiiq^y't  charter,  there  has  been  a 
jMlimilrr  pvo?inon  inserted  for  tbe  purpose 
ll^^piitlilif  •  Jowit  «dtt9aU<m  to  be  given  to 


the  children  of  various  Christian  churches. 
Let  mc  not>  then,  be  told  that  it  is  an 
unalterable  principle  of  Parliament  to  ex- 
clude all  sects  of  dissenters  from  instruction, 
either  general  or  special,  and  that  its  grants 
arc  solely  devoted  to  the  education  of 
children  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
the  Established  Church.  I  have  novv 
touched  on  every  objection  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
minute  now  laid  on  your  Lonlships*  table. 
The  only  change  made,  by  which  the  pro- 
sent  plan  is  distinguished  from  those 
former  schemes  is  this — that  instead  of 
tlic  funds  being  intrusted  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  alone,  they  are  to 
be  intrusted  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department — that  those  officers,  though 
they  may  give  a  preference  to  tho 
schools  of  the  National  Society  and  to] those 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  were 
to  have  power  to  make  exceptions  from 
that  rule,  and  to  found  schools  distinct 
from  them  where  the  poverty  and  popu- 
lation of  the  district  required  it— -and  fur- 
ther that  they  should  have  the  right  of 
sending  inspectors  to  all  the  sdiools  under 
their  charge  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
the  public  money  was  properly  disposed  of 
and  carefully  adminstered.  Of  this  plan 
no  part  was,  in  my  opinion,  more  unexcep- 
tionable than  this  wise  provision  of  in- 
spectors. 1  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
those  noble  I^rds  who  sat  upon  tho 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
education  in  Ireland,  of  which  committee 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  chairman 
—I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  tboso 
noble  Lords  whether  they  were  not  met 
at  every  step  of  their  inquiry  by  evi- 
dence showing  that  some  insi)ection  of 
those  schools  on  behalf  of  the  public  was 
absolutely  indispensable  to  their  success  as 
a  means  of  promoting  education  ?  I  have 
the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  and  also  of  the  secretary  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  both  men 
of  great  sagacity  and  experience  in  educa- 
tion, both  of  whom  stated,  that  the  in- 
spection of  the  schools  is  at  the  root  of 
all  good.  1  could  carry  your  Lordships 
through  a  long  detail  of  the  present  state 
of  the  scliools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  could  show  in  what  a  wretched 
condition  many  of  them  are  owing  to  the 
want  of  this  inspection.  I  have  by  me 
the  notes  of  a  member  of  the  Cbuxch  of 
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England,  a  gentleman  filling  too  an  im- 
portant and  responsible  public  situation, 
who,  from  motives  of  benevolence,  has 
viiited  many  of  the  national  schools  not  dis- 
tant from  London.  His  notes  prove,  that  in 
some  of  those  schools,  the  state  of  education, 
though  perfect  in  form,  is  so  deficient  in 
substance,  that  though  all  the  children  can 
repeat  the  catechism  by  rote,  not  one  of 
them  knows  or  can  give  any  meaning  what- 
ever to  the  words  contained  in  it,  including 
those  most  significant  of  the  religious  te- 
nets and  distinctions  to  which  so  much  im- 
portance is  attached.  I  must  also  state  that,  it 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  Treasury  grant  has  been 
misapplied,  and  has  been  directed  to  very 
different  objects  from  those  which  were 
originally  intended.  But  the  most  reverend 
Prelate  seems  to  apprehend  that  there 
is  lurking,  under  this  proposition  of  in- 
spectors to  see  the  regulations  properly 
enforced,  an  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
ecclesiastical  instruction  of  the  children. 
Will  the  most  reverend  Prelate  believe 
him  when  I  assure  him  that  it  has 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one 
Member  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
that  the  inspection  should  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  directly  or 
indirectly  with  religious  instruction.  But 
what  it  is  proposed,  and  what  it  is 
most  important  to  effect,  is,  that  the  in- 
spection shall  be  applied  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  improvements  which  even  in 
secular  education  may  be  effected,  and 
those  admirable  arrangements  which  your 
Lordships  may  witness  at  the  school  in 
Norwood)  established  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  arrangements  not  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  religion,  but  bearing 
upon  that  which  is  of  equal  importance — 
the  training  the  children  in  habits  of  order 
cleanliness,  discipliile»  and  industry,  which 
might  form  a  part  of  a  general  system  of 
education  without  interfering  with  these 
high  truths,  which  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  the  Church  to  inculcate.  1 
Lave  now  touched  upon  most  of  the  points 
respecting  the  plan  which  is  before  Par. 
liament,  and  have  noticed  the  principal  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made  to  the  scheme 
m  this  House,  by  the  most  rev.  Prelate  and 
elsewhere.  The  most  rev.  Prelate  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to  a  former 
minute  of  the  Council,  which  has  been 
withdrawn,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
oppotttion  made  to  it  out  of  doors,  as  on 
icoountof  the  difficulty  which  has  been  expe- 
rienood  btfiWi  and  defeated  other  plans  in 


coming  to  a  distinct  understanding  between 
conflicting  opinions,  as  to  the  way  in  which 
a  normal  school,  intended  for  the  be- 
nefit of  all,  should  be  established.  Now 
I  do  not  depart  from  the  principle, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school 
would,  under  the  sanction  of  Government, 
be  most  important  and  benefidaL  But 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  take  such  a  course  without 
bringing  it  under  the  view  of  Parliament 
and  publicly  stating  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  is  proposed.  The  amount  of 
the  vote  itself  indeed  is  sufficient  proof 
that  no  such  intention  exists.  The  moit 
rev.  Prelate  has  spoken  a  great  deal  of  the 
distinction  between  general  and  particular 
religion — which  he  thought  implied  in  tliat 
first  minute,  and  having  assumed  that  by 
''general"  religion,  '* natural ''  religion 
was  to  be  understood — ^he  has  argued  upon 
that  supposition ;  an  erroneous  suppontion, 
for  the  words  ''natural  religion,**  did  not 
occur  in  the  minute.  If  the  right  ler. 
Prelate  wished  to  know  where  the  distinc- 
tion between  general  and  special  religion 
was  first  taken,  he  would  inform  him.  It  was 
in  a  speech  of  Sir  R.  PeelY  In  proporing  a 
grant  many  years  ago  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  in  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Peel  stated  that 
he  saw  no  reason  why  a  dbtinction  shoold 
not  be  drawn  between  general  and  special 
religion,  and  why  there  should  not  he  dif- 
feren  t  persons  to  teach  both  in  the  same  schooL 
For  myself,  I  disclaim  any  other  dis- 
tinction on  the  subject  than  that  which 
naturally  arises  between  truths  wbidi 
are  common  to  several  religions,  and 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  each.  The 
Government  intends  not  to  propose  any- 
thing but  what  it  considem  will  ooo« 
duce  to  the  grand  object  of  promoting 
secular  improvement,  reserring  to  the 
Church,  free  from  all  possibility  of  inter- 
ference  from  inspection,  or  any  other  cause, 
the  right  of  religious  teaching— a  right 
which  1  do  most  solemnly  dedare  I 
most  sincerely  desire  that  the  Church 
should  retain,  and  which  I  believe  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  exercise. 
But  because  I  wish  the  Church  to  pre- 
serve that  right,  I  am  not  preparea  Co 
exclude  from  the  benefit  of  improved  edu- 
cation any  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  I  am 
bound  to  sec  that  a  grant  voted  by  the 
representatives  of  all,  at  the  expense  of 
all,  shall  be  distributed  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  That  is  the  sole  claim  which  the  Och 
venment  pots  forward  upon  thii  oocftAmj 
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mud  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  I 
would  distinctly  state  that  it  is  the  inten- 
timi  of  her  Majesty's  Government^  or  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  ad- 
minister the  system  they  have  proposed ; 
nor  will  I  abandon  the  hope  that  this 
phn,  limited  asit  is,  and  relieved  from  those 
objections  to  which  the  too  curious  appre- 
li^sions  of  some  persons,  and  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  of  others  have  exposed 
itj  will  become  tlie  means  of  leading 
the  country  to  the  adoption  of  some 
pnurtical  system  with  respect  to  educa- 
tioo«  equally  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
the  EstaUished  Church  and  to  the  gene- 
xbI  welfare  of  the  country.  With  these 
feelings  1  shall  now  move  the  previous 
question  to  the  motion  of  the  most  rev. 
Pkelate,  adding,  that  even  if  themost  rev. 
Prelate's  motion  be  carried,  I  shall  not  re- 
gret that  an  important  attempt  has  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
carry  into  effect  that  which  I  believe  is 
the  only  mode  of  providing  for  any  ad- 
vance of  that  improvement  in  the  general 
condition  of  society  which  at  the  present 
time,  more  thun  at  any  former,  is  impe- 
ratively called  for.    If  the  first  resolution 

[The  following  is  one  of  the  documents  re- 
ferred to.  The  resolutions  moved  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  may  be  found  at 
the  end  of  his  speech,  1253] 

Extract  from  the  Minute  of  CouncU  of  the  3rd 
of  June,  1839  ;— printed  by  order  of  thi 
IloH9e  of  Commotu. 

*^  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  recommend, 
by  their  Report,  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  granted  by  Parliament  in  1835  to- 
wardtf  the  erection  of  Normal  or  Model  Schools, 
be  given  in  equal  proportions  to  the  National 
Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  That  the  remainder  of  the  subse- 
quent grants  of  the  years  1837  and  1838,  yet 
unappropriated,  and  any  grant  that  may  be 
voted  in  the  present  year,  be  chiefly  applied  in 
aid  of  subscriptions  for  building,  and,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  lor  the  support  of  schools  con- 
nected with  those  societies;  but  that  the  rule 
hitherto  adopted  of  making  a  grant  to  those 
places  where  the  largest  proportion  is  sub- 
scribed be  not  invariably  adhered  to,  should 
application  be  made  from  very  poor  and  po- 
pulous districts,  where  subscriptions  to  a  suffi- 
cient amount  cannot  be  obtained. 

''The  Committee  do  not  feel  themselves 
precluded  from  making  grants  in  particular 
cases,  which  shall  appear  to  them  to  call  for 
the  aid  of  Government,  although  the  applica- 
tions may  not  come  from  either  of  the  two 
mentioned  societies. 

**  The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
most  useful  applications  of  any  sums  voted  by 


be  however  carried,  I  shall  move  the  omis* 
sion  of  that  part  of  the  second,  which  con- 
tains the  affirmation  of  words  existing  in 
the  minute  of  Privy  Council,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  there* 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  in  pre- 
suming to  follow  the  noble  Marquess  of 
the  eloquent  speech  which  he  had  just  de- 
livered, and  which  was  bv  far  the  best  de- 
fence  of  that  system  of  education,  if  system 
it  could  be  called,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Government,  he  should  first  address 
himself  to  the  various  questions  which  he 
had  put  to  rev.  Bench,  of  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  a  member.  In  attempting  to 
answer  those  questions,  he  was  anxious  to 
have  it  understood  that  he  was  not  speaking 
the  sentiments  of  the  rev.  Bench,  mucn 
less  those  of  the  Church  at  large.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  he  might  be  foreiven 
if  he  ventured  to  express  his  own  individual 
opinions  on  the  questions  which  the  noble 
Marquess  had  put  to  the  rev.  Bench.  The 
first  question  which  the  noble  Marquess  had 

*  These  words  were  upon  Lord  Lansdowne'i 
motion  afterwards  struck  out  without  a  di? i« 
sion. 

Parliament,  would  consist  in  the  employment 
of  those  monies  in  the  establishment  of  a  Nor- 
mal School  under  the  direction  of  the  State, 
and  not  placed  under  the  management  of  a 
voluntary  society.  The  Committee,  however, 
expeiience  so  much  difficulty  in  reconciling 
conflicting  views  respecting  the  provisions 
which  they  are  desirous  to  make  in  further- 
ance of  your  Majesty's  wish,  that  the  children 
and  teachers  instructed  in  this  school  should  be 
duly  trained  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  while  the  rights  of  conscience  should 
be  respected,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Committee  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  design  without  further  con- 
sideration; and  they  therefore  postpone  taking 
any  steps  for  this  purpose  until  greater  con* 
currence  of  opinion  is  found  to  prevail. 

<*  The  Committee  recommend  that  no  fur- 
ther grant  be  made,  now  or  hereafter,  for  the 
establishment  or  support  of  Normal  Schools, 
or  of  any  other  schools,  unless  the  right  of  in- 
spection be  retained,  in  order  to  secure  a  con- 
formity to  the  regulations  and  discipline  estab- 
lished in  the  several  schools,  with  such  im- 
provements as  may  from  time  to  time  be  sug* 
gested  by  the  Committee. 

"  A  part  of  any  grant  voted  in  the  present 
year  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  inspection,  and  to  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of 
education  in  England  and  Wales.*' 

'*Her  Majesty,  having  taken  the  said  Report 
into  consideration,  was  pleased  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  to 
approve  thereof." 
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put  to  them  wqs  this — "  Had  the  Church 
a  right  to  claim  the  education  of  the  people 
at  large,  including  that  ]X)rtion  of  them> 
amounting  to  many  millions  in  numher, 
who  do  not  hclong  to  the  Church  ?"     In 
proposing  that  question,  the  noble  Marquess 
had  proposed  a  question  which  at  first  ap- 
peared perfectly  clear  and  simple  3  but  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  couched  raised  matter 
of  considerable  doubt  in  his  mind.     He 
would,  therefore^  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion, ask  for  some  information  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  question  itself.    When  he  was 
asked  whether  the  Church  had  a  right  to 
claim  the  education  of  the  people  at  large, 
he  answered,  that  he  was  not  of  opinion 
that  the  Church  had  a  right  to  claim  the 
enforcement  of  any  system  of  education  on 
the  people  at  large,  Icni^t  of  all  on  that  part 
of  the  people  which  did  not  belong  to  it. 
But  the  Church  had  a  right  to  demand  of 
the  State— and  if  the  Church  and  State 
were  prepared  to  do  their  duty,  that  de- 
mand would  be  answered — the  Church,  he 
said,  had  a  right  to  demand  of  the  State 
the  means  of  oncring  education  to  them  all, 
no  matter  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
Church ornot.  God  forbid  that  the  Church 
should  compel  them  to  take  its  system  of 
education  I     But  the  Church  had  a  right 
to  demand   that  the  Church,  which  the 
State  acknowledged    to  profess  the  true 
religion,   and   whose  duty  it  was  to  ex- 
tend  instruction    to  all   within   its  pale, 
should  have  the  necessary  means  supplied 
to  it.     Then  ho  asked  the  noble  Lord  to 
propose  such  a  grant  as  would  enable  the 
the  Church  to  educate  all  within  its  pale. 
Was  the  noble  Marquess  prepared  to  do  his 
duty  in  that  respect  ?     Ho  would  answer 
for  the  most  rev.  Prelate,  for  his  other  right 
rey.  Brethren,  and  for  himself,  that  neither 
theyi  nor  the  clergy  of  their  respective 
dioceses,  would  neglect  their  duty  if  the 
State  did  its  duty,  as  had  been,  hastily  and 
hypothetically  it  was  true,  but  still  in  some 
manner  indicated  by  the  noble  Marquess 
himself.      The   next   question   which   the 
noble  Marquess  had  proposed  to  the  rev. 
Bencli   was,    whether   the    chain   of  the 
Church  of  England  extended,  not  only  to 
the  religiouB,  but  also  to  the  secular  edu- 
cation w  the  people?     His  answer  to  that 
was,  not  that  the  Church  presumed  to  de- 
mand   that   it  should  direct  the   secular 
education  of  the  country  in  secular  matters, 
but  it  had  a  right  to  demand  and  receive 
from  the  State  the  means  of  sanctifying 
secular  imitruction,   jmrticularly  of  those 
cluHss  wlio  must  Ix*  assisted  with  the  means 
of   giving    education    to    their   children. 


'  Speaking  as  they  now  were,  mainlj  ef  tlie 
education  of  the  poorer  dasies  of  her  Ma* 
jcsty's  subjects,  he  must  say  that  he  nw 
very  little  need  of  secular  education  that 
ought  not  to  be  ooml»iied  with  religionk 
He  did  not  aski  ( Qod  forbid  that  he  should) 
that  the  poor  man  should  not  be  permitted 
to  make  all  the  acquirements  in  acienee 
which  it  should  please  God  to  enable  him. 
him  to  make;  but,  looking  to  the  poor  as 
a  class,  they  could  not  expect  that  those 
who  were  consigned  by  Providence  to  the 
laborious  occupations  of  life,  should  be  able 
largely  to  cultivate  their  intellect*    If  thegr 
cotHd   concentrate  their  views  upon  one 
great  subject — above  all,  if  they  could  make 
the  Bible  the  comer-stone  of  all  their  learn- 
ing— if  they  conld  learn  history,  in  older 
to  illustrate  the  Bible— if  they  could  learn 
the  various  sciences  to  the  extent  to  which 
acquaintance  with  them  is  ordinarily  car* 
rted  by  persons  of  that  dass,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  Bible  --ho  believed  a  hurger 
portion  of  secular  education  would  be  a^ 
quired   by  them,  than  if  they  were  cast 
upon  the  sciences,  without  anything  scrip* 
tural  and  sacred  whereupon  to  found  tlieir 
studies ;  that^  in  short,  by  making  the  BiUe 
the  foundation  of  all,  and  applyma  secular 
science  to  illustrate  it,  they  would  learn  a 
larger  amount  of  science,  than  if  trained  in 
those  schools  where  nothing  but  science  was 
taught.     A  third  question,  an  answer  to 
which,  he  frankly  ownecl,  seemed  to  involTe 
more  difficulty  than  either  of  those  that 
preceded   it,  was  this — whether  it   were 
lawful  for  the  State  to  give  its  aid  to  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Church  ?     The 
difficulty  of  answering  that  question  was 
somewhat  increased  by  what  appeared  to 
him  a  little  difficulty,  in  distinctly  under* 
standing  the  precise  meaning  of  Uie  noUe 
Marquess*     Did  the  noble  Marquess  mean 
to  ask,  whether  it  were  lawful  for  tlie  State 
to  give  its  aid  generally  to  persons  who  did 
not  belonc  to  tne  Churdi^  which  the  State 
recognized  as  teaching  the  truth  ;  or  who* 
thcr  the  State  was  entitled  to  give  in* 
struction  to  others  for  the  purpose  of  teach* 
ing  them  erroneous  doctrines  in  religion  ? 
He  could  not  answer  the  question,  unless 
he  knew  in  what  way  the  noble  Marquess 
meant  it  to  apply. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said,  hii 
question  was,  whether  it  were  fit  for  the 
State,  under  particular  circumstanoes,  to 
provide,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  for 
the  better  and  improved  education  of  the 
people  not  belonging  to  the  Church. 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Ejreter  said,  if  he  was 
then  uskcd  whether  the  State  were  getie- 
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tMj  to  aniit  in  the  education  of  perwmi 
wlio  did  not  bebng  to  the  Church  re* 
dogDMed  by  the  State,  he  would  answer 
readily,  he  thought  it  right  that  the 
should  give  such  assistance.  But,  if 
whether  the  State  sliould  give  it 
ipcoiiilly  in  the  way  of  teaching  doctrines 
whidi  the  State  believed  to  he  false  in  reli- 
fAankf  then  he  said,  with  equal  candour,  the 
§taCe  would  depart  from  its  first  duty,  if  it 
dared  to  do  so. 

The  Marquess  of  Lantidowne, — I  said, 
the  State  should  provide  for  the  education ; 
I  did  not  say  for  the  spiritual  and  religious 
instruction»  but  for  the  secular  education  of 
Aemople. 

Tiie  Bishop  of  ExHcr  was  glad  the 
noble  Marquess  had  given  that  explan- 
ation. He  assented  to  the  principle. 
FThe  Marquess  of  Lansdowae — In  Eng- 
iand^— Well,  in  England  be  it;  although 
if  the  principle  were  just  in  England,  it 
would  not  become  unjust  by  crossing  the 
water.    That  would  be  a  more  extraordin- 

S'  mode  of  doine  justice  to  Ireland  than  he 
ieved  had  yet  been  suggested.  He  was 
glad,  however,  to  find,  that  on  inquiry,  the 
opinioDS  of  the  noble  Marquess  so  far 
approximated  to  his  own,  and  that  as  far 
as  England  at  least  was  concerned,  they 
were  perfectly  agreed.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess had  asked  whether  the  education  in 
England  was  in  a  satisfactory  state !  God 
knew  he  thought  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state.     He  thought  with  the  noble  Mar- 

?|iiesB  that  there  were  myriads  of  their 
ellow-subjects,  of  their  fellow-Christians, 
of  their  fellow  heirs  of  immo  tality,  left  in 
a  condition  su  eloquently  depicted  by  the 
noble  Marquees.  The  noble  Marquess 
called  upon  them  to  recollect  the  80,000 
poor  children  in  Manchester  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood immersed  in  the  very  abyss  of 
ignorance  and  vice ;  and  he  said,  if  they 
left  them  there,  they  might  punish  their 
crimes  indeed,  but  the  guilt  of  those  crimes 
would  rest  on  other  heads.  There  again  he 
rejoiced  entirely  to  agree  with  the  noble 
Marauess;  but  then  he  must  carry  his 
principle  a  little  further  back.  He  should 
say,  if  it  were  the  duty  of  the  State,  as  he 
most  cordially  and  entirely  agreed  with  the 
noble  Marquess  it  was,  to  rescue  those 
unhappy    persons  from    that    tremendous 

r'ttion  in  which  they  had  been  left,  whose, 
must  ask,  was  the  fault  of  their  being 
so  left?  Was  it  to  be  attributed  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Church  ?  I  lad  the  Church 
been  the  cause  of  that  tremendous  extent  of 
misery  which  had  aooompanied  the  cxlen- 


non  of  our  manufactories  }  Had  the  State 
been  ready  to  assist  the  Churdi  in  giving 
the  blessed  truths  of  the  gospel  to  those 
which  the  state  was  most  anxious  to  breed 
up  and  encourage  in  those  very  occupations 
which,  if  left  to  themselves,  could  only 
terminate  in  ignorance  and  vice  of  the  most 
fearful  character?  No,  never  had  there 
been  such  virtue  in  the  State  of  England 
since  the  Reformation.  He  grieved  to  say, 
that  illustrious  and  blessed  era  had  not  been 
without  the  most  grievous  stains,  and  the 
greatest  of  ail  was,  the  niggard  manner  in 
which  tho  Stale  of  England  since  that  period 
had  dealt  out  the  means  of  spiritu.il  instruc- 
tion. Had  tlic  State  then  stood  forward, 
and  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant  that 
ecclesiastical  wealth  which  he  a]>plied  to 
pamper  his  minions,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  feed  his  own  vices,  there  would  have 
been  means  by  which  spiritual  instructors 
would  have  been  provided  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  large  proportion  of  those  whose 
distressed  situation  was  so  well  described  by 
the  noble  Marquess.  Not  only  then ;  at  no 
period  since,  with  one  great  exception,  had 
the  State  stood  forward  as  she  ought  to  hav 
done  upon  this  question.  The  exception  to 
which  he  olludcd  was  afforded  by  tnc  con- 
duct of  one  of  the  best  and  purest  of  men 
— whether  tho  ablest  of  statesmen  he  did 
not  affect  to  decide — he  meant  Mr. 
Perceval.  That  excellent  man— that  truly 
Christian  statesman— even  at  n  time  when 
our  finances  were  most  dilapidated,  and 
when  there  were  the  largest  demands  upon 
our  pecuniary  resources,  projwsed  a  vote  of 
100,0(X)/.  for  extending  the  means  of 
spiritual  instruction  to  the  people,  through 
the  increase  of  small  livings.  That  vote 
was  continued  for  eleven  years.  Why  had 
it  been  discontinued  ?  Because  Parliament, 
after  having,  by  God's  blessing,  been  per- 
mitted to  carry  the  country  through  the 
greatest  dangers  with  which  any  country 
was  ever  yet  visited,  thought  fit  to  cast  otf 
all  recollection  of  its  Almighty  patron,  and 
rather  than  continue  this  boon  for  that 
blessed  purpose,  discontinued  the  100,000/. 
to  its  own  lasting  disgrace,  even  in  the 
midst  of  peace.  There  were  persons  now 
present  not  altogether  guiltless  of  that 
error ;  there  were  some  who  were  ready  to 
complain  of  the  tremendous  destitution  of 
religious  knowledge  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  who  had  some  share  in  preventing 
Parliament  doing  its  duty  in  that  respect ; 
he  hoped  when  such  recollected  this,  they 
would  1)0  willing  to  make  the  only  renp»^- 
tion  in  llu-ir  jiowcr — a  rcjKiration  whid» 
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God's  Uessine,  they  might  yet  be  able  to 
make-— by  giving  additional  means  of 
Church  extension  in  thiscountry.  Without 
that^  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  those  schemes  of 
education  which  were  devised  from  time  to 
time ;  without  that,  he  would  not  say  it 
was  insincerity  he  would  not  say  it 
was  hypocrisy^  but  he  would  say  it  was 
gross  inconsistency*  for  the  noble  Marquess, 
and  those  who  thought  and  spoke  with 
him,  to  get  up  in  that  House  and  speak  of 
the  tremendous  destitution  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  and  even  hint  that  it  had 
in  any  degree  been  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  the  noble  Marquess  did 
not  even  intend  to  hint  that  it  was  owing 
to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  He 
did  not  wish  his  observations  to  be  taken  as 
exclusively  applicable  to  any  Government— 
they  applied  to  noble  Lords  opposite,  highly 
as  he  honoured  them,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  noble  Lords  on  the  Ministerial  side 
of  the  House.  Tlie  commenced  that  de- 
plorable desertion  of  the  highest  duty  of  the 
State ;  and  if  they  wished  to  retrieve  them- 
selves, they  must  retrace  their  steps  and 
take  care  that  there  was  a  clergyman  in 
every  part  of  the  country  ready  to  give  in- 
struction^ and  then  tliere  would  be  neither 
the  same  extent  of  religious  dissent  nor  of 
crime  which  unhappily  now  prevailed. 
The  noble  Marquess  had  mentioned  some- 
thing about  Sir  William  Courteney.  Other 
schemes  might  give  a  better  result;  but 
undoubtedly  the  plan  of  the  noble  Marquess 
was  liable  to  tliis  observation — if  there  had 
been  one  of  his  model  schools  in  Kent, 
those  misguided  individuals  who  believed 
Thorn  to  be  inspired  would  have  chosen 
him  as  their  teacher,  if  their  numbers  had 
been  sufficient  to  come  within  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  committee  of  Privy  Council, 
they  might  have  received  assistance  from 
the  State  in  propogating  their  doctrines. 
He  did  not  think  the  noble  Marquess  gained 
much  by  his  reference  to  Sir  William 
Courteney.  After  the  very  able  and  lucid 
statement  of  the  most  rev.  Prelate,  he  should 
not  detain  their  Lordfhips  with  many 
observations.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
complained  of  the  introduction  of  words 
from  Lord  J.  Russell's  letter,  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  present  system,  but  as  that 
letter  was  enumerated  with  the  other  docu- 
ments mentioned  in  the  resolutions*  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  objection, 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  shape  of  a 
verbal  criticism  he  supposed,  was  a  little 


beneath  the  noble  Marquess.  It  was  im- 
portant further  to  consider  what  was  the 
precise  state  of  things  at  present.  No  fewer 
than  three  plans  of  education  bad  been  in 
existence  under  the  authoritj  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  since  the  Istof  Januaij 
1839 :  first  the  plan  under  the  Treasuiy 
minute  of  August  3,  1832 ;  that  waa  su- 
perseded by  the  measure  of  April  13, 1839; 
and  that  had  finally  been  not  superseded 
by  being  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Order 
in  Council  of  June  3.  He  said  not  super- 
seded— and  why  ?  It  was  quite  plain,  mm 
the  whole  tenour  of  these  documents^  that 
all  the  matters  explained  in  the  order  of 
April  3^  were  not  only  contemplated  as 
possible,  but  cherislied  as  most  deairaUe 
to  be  carried  into  efiect  whenever  opportu- 
nity offered.  The  model  school  was  stated 
as  the  very  first  thing  the  committee  had 
to  carry  into  effect.  The  noble  Marquess 
assented  to  that  condition,  and  the  Queea's 
sanction  was  given  upon  that  underataad- 
ing.  True,  there  might  be  inconTenieaee 
in  carrying  it  into  eflect — diflfinultiea  had 
arisen,  but  the  House  had  not  been  told 
whether  those  difficulties  aroae  in  relatioa 
to  schools,  or  whether  they  proceeded  fran 
quarters  much  more  important,  which  nade 
it  much  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
objections.  Under  the  api^earance  of  with- 
drawing itj  the  scheme  was  hidden  uuder 
a  mass  of  words,  and  thus  the  design  had 
been  covered  from  the  eyes  of  the  uiikmiw* 
ing.  If  the  difficulty  arose  from  Parlia* 
ment>  it  was  quite  clear  that  when  Parlia- 
ment ceased  to  sit,  the  difficulty  would  at 
the  same  time  cease  also.  This,  which  the 
committee  were  so  anxious  to  cany  into 
effect,  must  depend  upon  a  certain  concur. 
rence  of  opinion,  of  which  th^  were  to  be 
the  sole  judges.  Now,  their  Lordshipa 
would  recollect,  that  her  Majesty  had  been 
advised  to  express  her  decided  approbation 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  noble  Mar* 
quess,  from  which  they  must  be  aware  that 
the  committee  would  carry  into  effect  the 
purpose  avowed,  so  soon  as  they  perceived 
the  concurrence  of  opinion  assumed  to  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  He  should  not 
then  take  upon  himself  to  reply  at  aaj 
length  to  all  the  observations  of  the  nbUe 
Marquess ;  but  there  was  one^made  by 
him,  in  answer  to  the  most  rev.  Pr^ate^ 
upon  which,  perhaps,  he  might  be  pemsit. 
ted  to  make  a  remark— it  related  to  the 
special  and  general  religious  instruction  of 
the  pupils  with  whose  education  it  was 
intended  to  interfere.  They  had  been  told 
that  a  religious  principle  was  to  enter  into 
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the  whole  scheme  of  instruction ;  that  it  conjunction  with  the  higher  doctrines  of 

wu  to  direct  and  govern  the  whole,  hut  Christianity  ?      Having  so  long  trespassed 

that  special  religious  instruction  was  to  he  upon  their  Lordships'  attention,  he  should 

jeterved  for  stated   periods.     The    noble  forbear  from  touching  many  subjects  which 

Marqness  told  them,  that  the  general  reli-  he  felt  ought  to  be  noticed ;  and  he  was 

gioui  instruction  was  to  embrace  the  gene-  the  more  strengthened  in  his  resolution  to 

zal    mass    of  opinions   upon     which    all  avoid  them  when  he  recollected  how  much 

Christians  were  agreed.    It  might,  perhaps,  more  powerfully  they  would  be  handled  by 

liaTe  been  better  to  describe  it  as  including  others. 

those  truths  only  which  were  admitted  by  The  Bishop  of  Durham  was  understood 
all  who  professed  any  religion  whatever ;  to  say,  that  when  on  former  occasions  he 
but  even  that  would  be  crassly  inconsistent  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  his  views  on 
with  the  principles  previously  professed  by  the  subject  of  education,  he  had  professed 
the  noble  Marquess  himself,  for  Mahomet-  himself  to  be  favourable  to  normal  schools, 
ansj  Hindoos,  and  other  inhabitants  ^  of  and  he  continued  of  that  opinion.  In  re- 
India,  were  in  respect  of  their  education  ference  to  the  subject  then  more  imme- 
to  become  objects  of  care  and  attention  diately  under  their  Lordships*  considera- 
te the  Government  of  this  country.  He  lion,  he  felt  bOund  to  call  their  attention 
would  take  the  nature  of  the  general  rcli-  to  the  fact,  that  the  national  schools,  the 
giuus  instruction  to  be  imparted  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools,  and  the 
noWe  Marquesses  own  showing;  and  he  schools  established  at  Glasgow,  had  par- 
would  take  the  liberty  of  asking  what  were  taken  of  the  Government  grants.  He  had 
the  truths  m  common  amongst  all  classes  endeavoured  to  make  himself  as  fully  ac- 
of  Christians  ?  Short  as  were  many  of  the  quainted  as  he  possibly  could  with  the  real 
docuniOTts  laid  on  the!  able  of  theu' Lord-  condition  of  the  people  in  reference  to 
ships  House  upon  this  subject,  he  would  education,  and  he  therefore  sought  his  in- 
take  upon  himself  to  say  that  the  shortest  formation  from  those  who  were,  as  he  had 
amongst  them  would  not  be  found  so  short  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  best  informed  upon  the 
at  the  catalogue  of  those  truths,  were  it  ^^^j^^^  ^„  imputation  had  been  cast 
correctly  made  out  Ihcre  was  hardly  a  ^^^^  ^y^^  Government,  as  if  they  rashly 
dogma  left  unquestioned  by  one  class  of  jJi^ped  to  a  conclusion  the  very  reverse  of 
Christians  or  another;  the  commission  it-  \^J  ^^.^^   ^       ^^^  ^j        j^  j„    jg33^ 

■elf,  short  as  it  was,  would  be  much  loncer  rru-     i.     *i        iT*  •    *.  • •^.i^ 

tha^  any  such  catalogue.     He,  of  courle,  ?^his,  he  tli^ught    an  unjust  imputation 

deeply  regretted  that  all  the  truths  of  reli-  ^*^^"?^  ^^.^'^  l'^^  P^^^^'».  *^  J'"^,^*)^^ 
gion  were  not  received  ;  but  there  was  considerations  had  more  immediately  in- 
Znlj  one  fair  way  of  dealing  by  all  men  in  ^"?^^  ^^^^  Government  to  adopt  the  course 
this  matter.  If  there  were  one  plan  more  .^^'^h  they  appeared  resolved  to  pursue, 
partial  and  unequal  in  its  operation  than  ^V'  ^®  "^^^  \'^^""®  of  many  circumstances 
another— if  he  were  called  on  to  devise  one  ^'»^'^^'  ""'S**'  **»^e  had  that  effect.  In  the. 
which  should  have  partiality  for  its  basis,  ^o^rse  of  the  last  year,  both  Houses  of 
he  declared  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  Parliament  had  received  various  petitions 
devise  any  which  could  exceed  the  present  ^^o^  different  parts  of  the  country,  pray- 
in  its  injustice.  The  fact  was,  it  brought  '"g  ^*^e  adoption  of  an  extended  and  ge- 
the  Stote  to  pay  for  those  who  had  the  n^^ral  scheme  of  education.  There  was 
least  religion,  by  striking  off  every  ilisputed  l»ardly  any  subject  by  which  public  feel- 
doctrine.  Then  it  provided  thut'the  moral  ing  had  been  so  much  agitated;  but  it 
instruction  of  the  children  should  proceed  was  one  which  ought  to  be  decided  by 
without  reference  to  their  religious  instruc-  facts,  and  not  by  mere  speculation;  he 
tion.  He  desired  to  know  if  the  noble  had  therefore  endeavoured  to  procure  as 
Marquess,  as  a  Christian,  was  willing  that  Tu!!  information  as  he  could  possibly  ob- 
his  child  should  learn  his  duty  to  his  tain  respecting  the  state  of  crime  and  the 
neighbonr-Hshould  be  instructed  in  his  mo-  relation  subsisting  between  it  and  educa- 
nd  duties  as  a  man,  without  being  informed  tion,  or  rather  the  want  of  education.  In 
of  the  state  in  which  he  was  in  as  a  man —  the  acquisition  of  such  information  as  he 
WB  a  fallen  man,  incapable  of  the  perform-  had  obtained  on  the  subject,  he  had  been 
anee  of  hia  dutieip  unless  assisted  by  divine  much  assisted  by  the  Poor  law  Commis- 
graoe?  Did  the  House  for  a  moment  sup-  sioners,  and  had  received  a  considerable 
poaa  Aat  Acre  eould  be  any  moral  training,  portion  of  that  information  through  the 
■fey  iMid  regulation  or  sanctity,  unless  in  kindness  of  Mr.  Chadwick.  From  all  the 
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<£/x«neAU  ^b^  ir.:cn»a£loc  wr:«ch  ae  eomid '  n^L  rer.  Prdate  who  followed  him  in  de- 
coiltct,  it  ap^f^fcared  that  ?r.<re  esisUd  a  b^te,  had  shnzrk.  Dittiactiont  had  been 
very  %tn^t^\  dttirt^  aiul,  ladeed,  a  great  kitempted  to  be  drawn,  but  of  real  snd 
fttat%*i\j  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  pcpo-  sabstantial  differences  not  one  had  been 
lar  «jffttem  of  education — more  applicable  ;  adTanced*  Now,  with  respect  to  the  £rst 
to  the  instroction  of  the  lower  claMes  ^und  of  objection,  it  could  surely  not  be 
throughout  the  cciuntrv.  Considering  the ',  looked  upon  as  a  substantial  difierence, 
irnproTement  that  had  taken  place  on  the  |  whether  the  grant  was  to  be  applied 
f 'ontirjcnt,  and  the  very  great  comparative  |  through  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Presidentj 
ignorance  existing  in  England,  he  felt  that !  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
thr;  Ciovernmcnt  were  warranted  in  enlarg-  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  or 
ifig  lhr:ir  grant,  and  in  giving  such  latitude  those  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  its  dinpeniation  by  the  new  orders  in  and  three  or  four  of  the  junior  Lords  of 
(/ouiicil  as  would  probably  give  rise  to  a    the  Treasury.     Another  ground  of  objec« 

Iirogri'Msivo  and  indefinite  extension  of  the    tion  was,  as  to  this  scheme  being  in  con 
Mjnrfits  derivable  from  a  sound  system  of   ncction  with  certain  societies  now  exist 


nutionnl  rducation. 

ImuI  I'itzwilliam  had  heard,  with 
IcriMit  phmsuro,  the  speeches  of  tho  most 
irv.  Prolulu  who  opened  the  debnte,  and 
of  ihu  x\^\\i  rev.  Prelato  who  had  just  sat 
down :  but  it  was  n  pleasure  arising  from 
vi^ry  (liiiiniilar  causes,  ou  account  of  the 
(litK^nMit  materials  of  these  two  speeches, 
'rowartla  lh«  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the 
most  rov.  IVIate  said,  that  if  the  Church 
ctCMMsl  to  tcaoh  iturt"  morals  and  a  right 
iM\\\  \\\  l*hn«ii*nity.  r«li^ion  and  the  State 
sh%M)Ul  oa«t  otT  the  Churvh.  lie  trusted 
ihal  lu^  iiidi^klual  in  that  lloQse  thought 
ihAt  the  I'hurdi  should  be  CJ»t  off  oq 
%'.t^«'t  of  th^'*^  (i\«um!s.  or  oa  any  j^nc^unds; 


ing ;  but  he  thought  that  the  committee 
to  be  appointed  were  not  bound  to  follow 
the  rule  now  acted  upon,  and  that  it  was 
not  advisable  that  they  should  follow  it 
The  other  difference  was,  that  previooi 
subscriptions  by  individuals  were  not  de- 
manded on  behalf  of  those  schools  to 
which  the  grants  were  made.  The  effect 
of  enforcing  the  existing  rule  in  reference 
to  this  subject  was  this,  that  education 
was  denied  to  those  localities  which,  from 
their  poverty^  stood  in  the  greatest  need 
of  it.  Therefore,  although  be  admitted 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  waa  desirable 
that  this  plan  should  exist  where  there 
were    local    funds,    and    where    there 


o: 
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^^t  u  «KI  is^:  a;«}vjic  to  t:::\'.  \\\x\  this  was '  were  persons  whose  means  enabled  then 
A  ^'.vwsxsi  v;x'^^  «:*vS  oou'J  tv  buat  the'  to  subscribe,  yet  he  thought  that  nnder 
«\««sN4ft^>v^«  ti^  ttSvh  iSc  :tiO<f>:  rev.  Tixs  ,  oia«rr  ci  re  u  in  stances  the  system  ought  not 
U,^  tNl  xW  IhL^v  re«.  IVU^f  «ho  t'oU  to  b«r  scricily  carried  out.  He  look  the 
v«sNi  >  <>.  Mm^  *.t\«^*      H^  wccl.i  tiW^*    Ibcrty  ot  saying,  thai  among  those  who 

4J(u.rxfd  tlie  speech  of  ihe  right  rer.  Pie- 
^i:o  ^ihe  Bshcp  of  Exeter),  there  were 
-."i'jy  who  adaiired  it  fcr  a  variety  of  qta- 
::«£<.  l:i  :he  cc'irs^  -M  his  addrcts,  the 
-^--..  :^t.  r:tfl«i:e  ho-i  uken  oecanoD  lo 
j;»  ic  verv  x*exs?i->£^  cscscre  npon  all 
.)cs«(  « ic  bai  sa:  2  Yk^isMieai  belbie 
I  in .  -« i«ii  jifT  a  I'lis  :r  'm  cc^er  Home  of 
rii-iantfai     INmf   1    »r)od  of   tkiee 

i'41  .  .V  3«j  TS  1:4  rjii  :«en^i  a*  aeveiest 
t  X  .»au'«<£<>iw:  :  la  w  rtciurih  dbai:,  dor- 
11.C  X  Jtfi-i^:  ^*  Js'i  .»r  «tir«?a  we9i%  the 
Nil:    1  ju   4i^in{    ijt  X!ic'  37  ne  pC'p'c ^ 

fc»  lit  *s>i*jc^  n    -^-^         ** 


t » 


-^it.j^  •■*•>.       fU'    'K:  .Kv  T  v*^  . 
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from  the  dangers  in  which  they  were  in*  I 
joWed  by  the  non-teaching  of  them  in  the 
.tniUis  of  Christianity?  No,  no  such 
thing;  but  the  only  object  was  that  of  in- 
ereasing  the  value  of  small  livings.  He 
did  not  disapprove  of  that  object ;  he 
ihonght  it  was  a  worthy  and  proper  one ; 
bat  be  begged  leave  to  say,  that  that 
money  was  given  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Church,  and  did  not  in  any  way  necessa- 
rily increase  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  people. — [A  noble  Lord:  **  It  in- 
Cfeased  residence."]  No,  it  did  not  even 
iocrease  residence;  the  building  of  glebe- 
houses  would  have  promoted  that  object, 
but  this  sum  was  not  given  for  that  pur- 
poie,  and  the  noble  Lord  who  had  inter- 
XQpted  him  must  show  that  the  clergyman, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  value  of 
hit  living,  was  a  better  pastor  than  he  was 
when  he  had  only  his  70^.  or  80/.  a- year, 
in  order  to  make  out  his  proposition.  He 
repeated,  that  he  did  not  object  to  the 
grant,  but  he  contended  that  it  was  not 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  flocks ;  and 
besides  that,  it  had  no  reference  at  all  to 
the  population  of  the  parishes  in  which 
the  minister  lived ;  but  that  it  was  solely 
given  in  reference  to  the  poverty  of  the 
living,  and,  therefore,  solely  and  entirely 
for  the  minister  of  the  Church,  and  the 
complaint  which  the  people  had  a  right  to 
make  was,  that  the  Government  had  an 
eye  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church ;  and 
omitted  all  care  of  the  flocks  which  they 
superintended.  Now  be  would  advert  to 
a  part  of  the  speech  of  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late to  which  he  must  confess  he  had  lis- 
tened with  great  surprise.  His  observation 
referred  to  the  words  he  had  used,  that 
there  was  not  a  dogma  of  Christianity  that 
had  not  been  denied.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  subtleness  of  a  mind  like  that 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  might  find  the 
means  of  suggesting  a  denial  to  every 
dogma ;  but  would  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
get  up  in  his  place,  and  say,  that  there  were 
not  many  dogmas  of  Christianity  which 
vere  acceded  to  by  every  religious  sect 
in  the  empire  ?  He  had  heard  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  with  the  greatest  pain, 
and  with  the  strongest  impression  of  the 
danger  which  such  an  opinion  might  pro- 
duce out  of  doors.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  persons  disposed  to  take  the  same 
Tiews  with  regard  to  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  people  as  the  right  rev. 
JVrfatep  were  inclined  to  look  u|K)n  them, 


as  not  being  calculated  to  make  the  peo- 
ple more  Christian,  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
produce  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  Now 
if  that  were  the  truth,  that  the  more  know, 
ledge  a  man  might  acquire,  and  the  more 
accomplished  he  might  be,  and  the  more 
competent  to  appreciate  intellectual  plea- 
sures, the  less  fitted  he  was  to  receive  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.   [No,  no.]     That 
was  the  argument ;  but  he  conceived  that 
the  truth  was  directly  the  contrary,  and 
that  the  more  educated  the  man  might  be 
the  more   disposed    he    would  (be  to  re. 
ceive    the    truths    of    Christianity    with 
greater  spirit.     He  believed  that  between 
the  two  plans  there  was  no  such  difference 
as  to  justify  the  House  taking  a  course 
different  from  that  which  had  been  before 
adopted,  and  he  should  give  his  vote  in 
favour   of  the  previous  question;  but   at 
the  same  time  he  must  be  candid  and  fair 
to  his  noble  Friends  on    the   ministerial 
benches.     The  noble  Marquess  had  endea- 
voured to  show,  and  he  thought  that  his 
endeavour  had  been   attended  with  con- 
siderable success^  that  there  were  reasons 
for  not  forming  on  this  occasion  that  sort 
of  board  which  should  be  formed  if  it  were 
to  assume  a  permanent  character;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  had  little  doubt  that  the 
formation  of  a  committee  had  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
representation out  of  doors ;  and   there- 
fore,   although,   as  he  had   before   said, 
the  noble  Marquess  had  well  defended  the 
system,  he  did   not  conceive,  viewing  the 
question  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  that 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  been  well  ad- 
vised in  the  course  which  they  had  taken 
— he  meant   well-advised   in  its    limited 
sense,  so  far  as  their  interests  were  con- 
cerned.    That  there  was  anything  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  constitution  of  the  commit- 
tee  he  was  far   from  believing ;    for    he 
thought  that  a  committee  of  the   Privy 
Council  was  no  worse  than  that  which  had 
before  been   in  existence.     He  would  now 
refer  to  a  branch  of  the  subject  from  which 
the  noble  Marquess  had,  most   unfortu- 
nately,   been    compelled    to    recede — he 
meant  the  establishment  of  normal  schools. 
Few  of  their  Lordships,  he   trusted,  had 
not  in  some  portion  of  their  lives   been 
concerned    in    establishing    schools ;    he 
would   therefore    appeal   to   every    noble 
Lord  whether  the  greatest  difficulty  which 
they  had  felt  in  taking  such  a  course  had 
not  been   in   finding  good  schoolmasters? 
Such  difficulties  met  them  at  the  very  out- 
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set,  Bod  great,  indeed,  were  ihe  quaHlicB- 
tions  required  Tor  conducting  schooli  well 
He  most  Eincerely  lamented,  therefore,' that 
his  noble  Friends  had  been  under  the  ne- 
cesiily  of  abandoning  that  part  of  theii 
■cheme  ;  but  while  he  did  so,  he  augured 
well  for  the  attempt  which  they  made,  and 
if  it  should  not  be  successful  in  their 
hands,  he  took  leave  to  say  that  it  would 
drive  many  others  up  to  the  collar,  and  sc 
secure  the  general  object  of  education. 
The  money  in  this  instance  had  been  voted, 
and  he  trusted  that  her  Majesty's  Mi 
ters  would  be  advised  by  men  who  would 
hare  BuERcient  firmness  to  give  a  proper 
answer  to  the  address  which  he  did  not 
douLit  would  be  presented.  All  that  he  had 
to  say  was,  that  if  her  Majesty's  advisers 
should  vield  to  the  address,  and  those 
framed  it,  they  would  betray  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country ;  and  if,  under  the 
dictation  of  lay  Lords,  or  of  spiritual 
l^ords,  ihej  neglected  their  duty,  they 
would  lose  sight  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  people,  whom  they  would  deprive  of 
the  30,000/.  granted  by  Parliament,  and 
all  the  benelits  which  ihe  proceedings 
taken  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
during  the  last  fiie  years  had  conferred 
upon  them.  The  House  could  not  get  out 
or  that.  They  had  acquiesced  in  these 
Totes  for  five  years,  and  they  knew  very 
well  why  they  had  done  so.  It  wa*  because 
they  knew  and  fdt  the  great  interests  o 
the  people ot'England,  and  they  knew  theii 
duly  loo  well  to  make  any  objection  to 
them.  He  believed  that  to  whatever  vote 
the;  might  come  that  evening,  there  were 
few  among  thero  who  would  think  it  tight 
that  his  noble  Friend  should  give  that  ad- 
«(«  to  her  Majetty  which  he  had  sug- 
gested;  but  h«c«uliooi'd  them  that  if  by 
their  act  (he  people  of  England  were  dis- 
appointed and  discontented  and  evil  were 
produced,  the  rosponsiliiliiy  which  the 
Miui»lert  would  in  the  6nt  instance  incur 
would  recoil  hack  upon  their  Lordships' 
head*  with  redoubled  force. 

The  Bi»hop'of  Xonriek  rose  wiih  great 
diffidence  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  noble  Lords  opposite 
se«ing  him  silting  wheie  he  did,  might  be 
toniewhat  surprised  at  hearing  that  hi.i 
opinion  wat  tiot  in  accordance  with  their 
i>«n  :  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  he- 
sitate to  express  that  opinion  in  opposition 
even  to  his  tight  reverend  Frirndt,  because, 
although  he  was  aware  that  he  was  opposed  I  time*  whan 
to  them,  be  felt  that  thev  were  all  enp^ed  I  looked  upoo  u  dti 


in  the  attainment  of  the  one  great  object. 
They  might  be  going  in  difTerent  pa^ 
but  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  their  end, 
and  aim,  and  object  were  the  same;  sad 
he  hoped  that  the  right  reverend  Prelatei 
would  aid  the  Government  by  every  mesu 
in  their  power  to  do  that  which  would  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  good  system  of  edack< 
(ion.  He  rejoiced  that  he  had  heard  ths 
right  reverend  Prelate  near  him  (the  Bishop 
of  London)  declare  the  other  evening  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Church-  of  England 
claimed  to  have  the  education  of  the  Bocki 
committed  to  their  charge.  He  said  that 
he  rejoiced  to  hear  this,  because  it  was  a 
refutation  of  the  charge  which  had  been 
made  against  the  clergy,  and  of  the  calum- 
nies heuped  upon  them,  that  they  were  in 
a  state  of  apathy  ;  and  when  that  lefati- 
tion  was  given  he  was  conmced  that  the 
people  of  England  would  at  no  future 
time  hear  that  calumny  repeated.  No,  the 
clergy  would  be  ready  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  hoped  that  their  energy  and 
their  zeal  would  be  always  displayed  ia 
that  great  and  important  purpose.  Ia 
this  view  of  his  opinion  he  went  beyond 
ihe  right  lev.  Prelate,  and  he  thought 
that  if  the  clergy  of  England  were  what 
they  were  and  would  be,  they  would  pro- 
ceed not  only  to  the  education  of  iheir 
own  flocks,  but  to  ihat  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Considering  that  clergrmea 
now  were  in  the  habit  of  humbling  tbea- 
selves  to  go  among  the  niiddlin|^,  and 
even  the  very  lowest  classes,  and  of  acting 
as  (heir  friend  and  consoler  in  the  day  of 
trial  and  tribulation,  surely  such  men  as 
these,  to  whom  the  latch  of  every  cotbge 
door  wRs  open,  and  who  were  welcome 
every  where,  were  worthy  to  be  trusted 
with  the  education  of  ibe  people,  and  be 
pitied  the  dissenter  who  would  not  hold 
out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  clergTman 
who  thus  performed  the  duties  of  bu  Hiis- 
sion.  When  he  saw  the  great  chett|e 
which  had  taken  place  in  our  Cbnrch — 
when  he  remembered  that  at  one  lime  it 
required  that  some  moral  couragtt  should 
be  L'lerted  to  mention  the  word  educatioa 
and  to  support  the  enlargement  of  the 
mind,  at  a  lime  when  we  were  fettered  in 
having  a  most  insignificant  degree  of  eda- 
raiion  doled  out  to  ns,  ght  he  not  an- 
ticipate the  fiitnre  g  changes  which 
lid  be    made?      ne  recollected   the 
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fiir  he  remembered  when  he  was  taunted, 
and  that  by  a  clergyman,  apon  that  sub- 
ject, because,  forsooth  !  it  was  considered 
that  they  were  engines  of  Socinianism,  and 
were  looVed  upon  as  engines  to  undermine 
the  Church.  Socinianism  from  infants  in 
the  cradle  ?     Danger  to  the  Church  from 

Eneriie  delinquents,  and  from  delinquents 
I  the  nursery  !     Such  facts  showed  that 
sreat  changes  had  taken  place,  and  he 
looked   forward  to  the    time   when   the 
Church  of  England  would  practise  tole- 
ration as  well  as  profess  it.     There  were 
diflEereoces  in  this  question  of  such  a  na- 
lare   that  be  thought  it  ought  to  have 
been  discussed  dispassionately,  but  would 
appeal  to  their  Lordships  and  the  world 
mether  it  had  been  calmly  and  dispassi- 
onately considered  ?     How  had   it  been 
receifed?     By  exaggerated   falsehood — 
by  every  degree  of  obloquy — aud  by  every 
degree  of    vituperation    that    could    be 
heaped   upon   tne  Government.     Surely 
this  was  not  the  way  to  receive  it.     How 
would  the  Church  have  looked  if  every 
defect  in   the  system  had  been  pointed 
oat  with  the  microscopic  eye  of  observation? 
The  fact  was,  that  every  one  had  a  plan 
of  his  own»  hammered  out  upon  his  own 
anvil,  to   which   he  sedulously   attached 
himself.     To  say  that   the   Government 
scheme  was    perfect   would    be    untrue. 
There  might  be  many  defects,  and  many 
points  which  required  explanation ;  but  the 
country  had  condemned  the  plan  without 
iDquiry  or  explanation.     Was  this  fair? 
Uaugkter.]    This  might  be  jocular;  but  he 
did  not  think  that  noble  Lords  were  treating 
the  subject  with  that  seriousness  which 
was  required.     In  the  Brst  place,  he  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  great  defect  as 
reearded  the  Church  and  Clergy.     They 
might  be  anxious  and  willing  to  educate 
the  people,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  energetic,  and  anxious  as  tiicy 
might  be  to  educate  the  great  number  of 
persons  to  whom  they  would  obtain  access. 
He  appealed   to    the   right  rev.    Prelate 
below  nim  (the  Bishop  of  London),  and 
he  would  tell  the  House  that  there  were 
fourteen  or  fifteen  parishes  in  which  there 
was  only  one  clergyman  to  15,000  per- 
sons.    How,  then,  could  the  clergy  carry 
edocation  to  such  masses  ?    Again,  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  educating  churchmen 
and  dissenters  together.    That  was  a  very 
aeriona  anestioni  and  it  required  great 
iffp%  andindgment  to  manage  it.    He  was 
.'^f^iwmki^  in  advcationi  lor  the  greater 


part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  among  the 
humble  classes  of  the  people.  He  knew 
what  they  could  do ;  their  feelings  and 
passions ;  and  he  gave  it  as  his  deliberate 
conviction  that  they  might  be  educated 
together,  though  of  different  persuasions. 
He  now  came  to  a  very  delicate  question 
— that  which  had  been  so  much  touched 
upon  during  the  evening — he  meant  the 
system  of  education  in  which  religious  in- 
struction was  divided  into  general  and 
special.  This  subject  had  been  before  al- 
luded to,  and  harsh  language  had  been 
used  towards  the  Ministers  for  making 
this  subdivision.  He  would  read  the 
words  which  had  been  used.  They  were — 
"  Where  was  the  distinction  founded  be- 
tween general  and  special  religion  ?  What 
authority  had  they  for  it?  Where  did 
they  find  it?  Did  they  find  it  in 
the  primitive  fathers,  in  the  founders 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  or  in  the 
Bible  itself?  Such  a  distinction  was  re- 
served for  the  crude  and  presumptuous 
analysis  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil." Now  he  could  give  an  answer  to 
this.  The  Members  of  the  Privy  Council 
had  either  the  merit  of  starting  a  most  va* 
luable  discovery,  or  they  had  committed  a 
plagiarism  upon  a  man  whose  character 
was  without  reproach.  If  it  were  a  plagi- 
arism it  was  one  of  which  they  ought  not 
to  be  ashamed,  for  the  man  from  whom 
they  copied  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  right  rev.  Prelate,  whose  name 
when  he  mentioned  it  would  command 
universal  esteem — he  meant  Daniel  Wilson, 
bishop  of  Calcutta.  Now,  he  would  tell 
the  House  what  had  been  done.  There 
was  an  establishment  in  India  called  the 
Martiniere  Institution,  which  was  instituted 
by  a  person,  named  Martin,  who  went 
abroad  as  a  private  soldier,  but  who 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  dying  a  ma- 
jor-general, left  his  money  for  the  support 
of  the  establishment  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  upon  the  principles  of  general 
education  without  reference  to  their  creed. 
In  that  establishment  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  one  general  and  the  one 
other  particular.  Then,  what  was  the  general 
sytem  ?  It  embraced  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  as  they  were  held  in 
common  by  the  five  existing  groat  divi- 
sions of  Christendom ;  while  the  other 
related  to  discipline,  Church-govern- 
ment, the  sacraments  and  other  matters 
00  which  differences  more  or  leds  existed. 
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'J'lic  Coiiiniiltec  \%1iich  liart  l»cen  appointed 
to  frame  llic  plan  in  their  Report,  con- 
sidered that  the  first  pait  should  be 
taught  daily  and  publicly  to  all  the 
children  by  the  head  master  of  the  school, 
while  the  second  should  be  taught  pri- 
vately and  on  particular  days  by  the 
ministers  and  teachers  whom  the  parents 
niig:ht,  >\ith  the  approbation  of  the  go- 
vcrnors,  select.  The  report  then  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  general  doclrincs  which 
were  taught.  When  they  saw  such  a 
system,  therefore,  carried  on  with  such  ad- 
mirable cflcct,  he  thought  it  was  too  much 
to  complain  of  a  system  so  strongly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Maitiniere,  without 
some  explanation  being  required  and  af- 
forded upon  tlic  subject.  Another  part 
of  the  same  plan  was  now  under  consider- 
ation. It  would  be  asked  how  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  acted  with  respect  to  the  diffi- 
cult case  of  the  Scriptures.  He  spoke  of 
two  versions — 

"  As  it  respects  tbc  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  your  Committee  are  not  aware  that 
t\\v  (iri'ck  and  Anneuian  cliurchi^s  have  any 
Kiiglish  vorsion  of  their  own.  The  English 
and  Scotch  Churches  use  the  aulhorixed  Kng- 
lish  vcision.  It  remains  only  that  the  Church 
of  Uomc  be  considered,  wliich  has  long  pos- 
seitsrtt  n  version  of  its  own — that  of  Douay 
and  Rhein!s.** 

Ono  s;roat  point  made  against  the  present 
pl.min  F.ngKuul  was  that  the  Douay  version 
was  10  bo  used  bv  the  Catholics.  Now, 
what  was  the  Oouay  or  Khoimish  version  ? 
It  was  a  translation  from  the  Vul- 
gate.    With   rcsjxvt  to  that  Ivok,  what 


{LORDS} 

admitted  tbc  difficulties  they  had  to  en- 
counter ;  but  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  mist  would  be  cleared  away,  or  before 
the  light  would  penetrate  thatglooni.  He 
saw  amongst  thenn  much  that  tended  to 
promote  prejudices  and  angry  passioos; 
but  the  time  would  come  when  those  pre- 
judices and  those  angry  passions  would 
sink  like  dross  to  the  bottom^  and  when 
there  would  rise  to  the  top  the  buoyant 
principles  full  of  hope  and  success,  and 
when  they  would  gather  the  fruit,  the 
seeds  of  which  the  Government  bad  spread 
most  abundantly  abroad — when,  instead 
of  being  controversialists,  fighting  each 
other  ;face  to  face,  they  would  go  band 
in  hand,  and  often  instead  of  en- 
tering into  these  controversies,  they 
would  unite  to  combat  their  common,  their 
more  powerful  enemy,  ignorance  and  ?ice^ 
and  profligacy.  It  was  their  duty  to  join 
hand  to  hand,  and  heart  to  heart,  the 
churchman  and  the  dissenter,  to  conqaci 
that  common  enemy  of  their  commoa 
country;  and  although  her  Majesty's 
present  Ministers  might  not  live  to  seethe 
fruits,  they  had  sown  the  seeds  which  do 
power  could  crush ;  they  would  germinatab 
they  would  shoot  up ;  they  would  spread 
and  all  should  look  forward  with  joy  to 
the  time — all  should  cherish — all  cliog  to 
the  hope  that  the  consequence  of  what 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  done  would 
be  that  the  people  of  England  will  be  odiH 
cated. 

The  Bishop  of  London  spoke  as  follows:* 
At  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  ia  ao 
atmotsphere  resembling  that  of  the  diooeM 
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than  he  is  as  to  its  fulfilnient^  has  also 
txpmued  a  hope,  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land may  in  time  he  as  tolerant  in  practice 
M  she  is  in  theory.  My  Lords,  I  will  not 
9Bter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  point  any 
further  than  to  ohserve,  that  if  there  he  a 
church  in  the  whole  world,  which  deserves 
Ae  character  of  toleration  in  practice,  as 
well  as  in  theory,  it  is  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land* Nay,  my  Lords,  I  am  by  no  means 
wrc,  that  she  is  not  more  tolerant  in  pmc- 
lice  than  in  theory:  1  am  not  sure,  that 
toleration  has  not  been  extended,  in  fact, 
ftirther  than  is  consistent  with  the  Churcli's 
constitution.  Not  that  I  complain  of  this. 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  retrace  a  single 
step  which  has  been  taken  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  only  allude  to  the  fact,  as  a  proof, 
that  the  Church's  practice  deserves  at  least 
as  much  praise  as  her  theory,  in  respect  of 
toleration.  Now  as  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  before  us,  it  is  with  unfeigned 
retuclance,  my  Lords,  that  I  declare  my 
purpose  for  voting  for  resolutions,  which 
are  in  effect  condemnatory  of  a  highly  im- 
portant measure,  which  has  received  the 
deliberate  and  determined  sanction  of  her 
Bfajesty's  Government ;  so  determined 
indeed,  that  they  persevere  in  it,  notwith- 
standing the  loudly  expressed  disapproba- 
tion of  the  country  at  large,  upon  the 
strength  of  an  insignificant  majority  of  two 
in  another  assembly,  against  an  over- 
whehning  majority  of  the  people,  testified 
hj  about  3,000  petitions  aeainst  the  mea« 
sure,  to  100  in  favour  of  it ;  a  proportion 
fyf  thirty  to  one.  It  is  the  more  painful  to 
me  to  pursue  the  course,  which  i  feel  it  to 
he  my  duty  to  take,  because  this  measure 
has  assumed  a  shape,  which  gives  it  the 
semblance  of  having  received  the  personal 
approbation  and  sanction  of  the  Sovereign 
hoselfy  the  temporal  head  of  our  Ciiurch. 
I  know,  however,  that  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case.  I  know  that  I  am  to  deal 
with  this  measure  as  a  measure  determined 
upon,  not  by  her  Majesty,  but  by  her 
Ministers;  but  still,  the  form,  in  which  it 
comes  before  us,  makes  it  the  more  painful 
to  me  to  stand  up  for  the  purpose  of  oppo- 
■ng  iL  In  applying,  as  I  feel  myself  com- 
peUbd  to  apply,  the  language  of  censure  to 
the  measure  which  has  been  adopted  by 
her  Majesty's  Government  with  reference 
to  the  important  question  of  pubUc  educa- 
tkoj  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as 
ianmjfciiig  unworthy  motives  to  any  of  the 
inuyiduahi  who  compose  that  Government. 
l^lhA  without   hesitation  charge  them 

momm  frndplci^  kading  to  inju- 


rious results  i  but  I  do  not  ascribe  to  them 
any  deliberate  intention  of  producing  those 
results,  by  setting  at  work  a  machinery, 
which,  if  it  be  suffered  to  move  on  unim- 
peded through  all  the  stages  of  that  pro- 
cess,  to  which  its  functions  are  adapted, 
will  undermine  and  weaken,  if  it  docs  not 
ultimately  subvert  and  overthrow,  the 
Established  Church  of  this  country.  Least 
of  all  am  1  disposed  to  impute  any  such 
design  to  the  noble  Marquess,  the  President 
of  the  Council,  and  of  this  Education 
Committee,  who  has  assured  us  to-night,  as 
he  has  often  done  before,  of  his  attachment 
to  the  Established  Church.  He  knows  too 
well  how  inseparably  the. best  interests  of 
the  country  are  hound  up  with  the  well- 
being  and  efficiency  of  tliat  Church,  to  give 
his  approval  or  assistance  to  any  measure 
which  he  should  perceive,  or  even  suspect, 
to  he,  in  its  tendencies,  likely  to  impair  its 
strength  or  to  lessen  its  usefulness.  But, 
my  Lords,  while  I  give  full  credit  to  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  rectitude  of 
their  motives,  I  must  deal  freely  and  unre- 
servedly with  their  measures ;  and  I  frankly 
confess,  that  the  measure  before  us  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that  it  requires  no  trifling 
exercise  of  that  charity  which  thinketh  no 
evil,  not  to  be  suspicious  of  their  motives. 
But  I  again  declare,  that  I  acquit  them  of 
any  deliberate  intention  of  bringing  about 
the  results  which  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  thb  scheme.  I  believe  them  to  be 
acting  under  the  advice,  and  from  the 
impulse  of  others,  whose  intentions  are  less 
friendly  to  us  than  their  own.  I  think 
tliey  are  in  the  hands  of  a  party  hostile  to 
the  Church,  and  Ix^nt  upon  its  destruction, 
who  entertain  the  hope  of  securing  their 
assistance,  as  instruments  for  carrying  their 
own  pernicious  designs  into  effect.  That 
there  is  such  a  party  in  the  country,  a 
party  bent  upon  destroying  its  dearest  and 
best  institutions,  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  your  Lord- 
ships ;  a  party  not  perhaps  very  numerous^ 
certainly  not  very  respectable :  but  active^ 
sagacious,  persevering  in  their  endeavours ; 
constantly  at  work  about  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church,  and 
knowing  perfectly  well,  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  Church  the  Monarchy  may 
be  most  successfully  assailed ;  for  if  the 
Church  falls,  my  Lords  all  the  other 
glorious  and  happy  institutions  of  the 
country  will  follow;  if  ever  the  Church 
should  bo  cast  down,  it  will  involve  the 
Throne  in  its  ruin.  I  speak  advisedly, 
when  I  9ayi  that  tbera  is  a  party  in  tb« 
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CDuntrj  entertaining  these  designs ;  tecliing, 
without  much  attciuut  at  concealment,  to 
occomjiliKh  them  ;  and  intending  to  emploj 
popular  education,  ai  a  moit  effective  in- 
stTUtncnt  for  that  purpose.  Son)c,nodauht, 
arc  associated  with  [hem,  in  their  plans 
for  extending  education,  who  arc  little 
aware  of  thnr  ulterior  objects.  It  it  now 
nearly  two  years  since  I  warned  your  Lord- 
ship*, and  the  country  at  large,  against  the 
machinations  of  this  party.  1  took  occasion, 
upon  presenting  an  important  petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Cheltenham  on  the  sub- 
Jcct  of  National  Education,  to  caution  you 
agiunst  the  schemes,  which  were  put  forth 
and  recommended  by  a  society,  ciimpri.iing 
in  the  list  of  lis  members  sumi;  pcrsims, 
eminent  for  station,  for  uprightness  of  con- 
duct, and  for  benevolence,  whose  names,  I 
must  think,  huvc  been  given  to  that  so- 
ciety in  ignorance  of  the  designs  which  its 
cbi<^  promoters  have  in  view,  and  of  the 
results  to  which  they  tend ;  I  mean  the 
Central  Society  of  Education.  Their 
avowed  object  is,  to  induce,  if  possible,  the 
tioremracnt  of  this  country  to  interpose  its 
authnrity  for  the  purpose  ( 
religious  and  iiecular  educnii 
draw  the  $uperin tendance  of  it  fn>m  the 
Church ;  to  subvert  our  nxtionsl  s)-stem ; 
and  to  substitute  for  it  one  exchiaveiy  se- 
nibr.  It  is  opiTily  deelared  b>-  one  of  the 
fhiof  adnv-ales  of  their  plans,  that  the  ab- 
A'lute  and  entire  exelu^'n  of  the  Bible 
from  the  seeulu  !i:hool.  b  a  thic  ij'ia  non 
to  the  establishment  of  any  National  sys- 
tem of  Educslion.  I  thi::k  I  have  a  ric>^:  to 
nrj^e  her  Majesty's  Government  n-.'t  to 
ttdop*  ''f  'anotii'n  arsv  such  rUas  as 
those  :  bt.!  I  think  1  a'rn  alio  i-jf::r.ci  in 
evpivsti^j;  jomc  at*pivh<=s.- 
A'inj;  ji'.  1  trti«t  that  I  iai 
with  ihosi  KTicaridw'.y  .-t  •:sf 
I  say  that  the  S>.vic:T  ;t  ^acssi»^  sj-jv-ars 
tv*  me  t.'haw  beer,  iV.wt.V  tr  bJirertlT. 
tbe  .-..^viaT   rf    ihtf    O.-rj— -;-t    i~.    :h.- 
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of    England.     There  is   Bnotber  Soriety, 


formed  of  the  professed  eoemiet  of  the 
Church,  calling  itself  "  The  Society  tat 
promoting  Religious  Ecgoality,"  whidi  Imi 
btely  passed  certain  resolutiona,  ud  tUi  ■ 
one  of  them : 

"  That  to  critnpel  any  one  to  contriboie  to 
the  support  or  religious  rites  of  which  he  £& 
approves,  or  10  the  minisleis  of  a  chorch  fnm 
wliich  he  conscientiously  dissents,  rs  manifcsily 
unjust,  and  at  variance  wi[h  Ibe  spirit  and 
prmciples  of  Christianity :  that  S)at»-«(Ub- 
lishmeQli,  by  which  any  particular  Cbnidi,  w 
sect.  Is  selected  a^  the  object  of  politieri 
favour  and  patronage,  and  its  clergy  an  ia- 
Tested  with  exclusive  righta  and  secolar  pra- 
eminence,  involve  a  violation  of  equity  towaidt 
other  denoininniions,  and  are  the  occssioDaf 
inevitable  social  discord." 

All  this  is  very  well ;  it  is  a  plaia  deck- 
ration  of  hostility  to  the  Cburcn,  wUckii 
no  more  than  was  to  he  expected  fenn  per* 
sons  who  are  at  enmity  with  all  idipai 
establishments.  Indeed,  it  is  no  ntorelkK 
wtis  declared,  I  believe,  by  a  denutatiaa  (f 
Dissenters  who  waited  upon  Carl  Gi^, 
when  Premier,  and  who  sud  that  DothiiV 
would  satisfy  them,  short  of  the  eatiie 
subversion  of  the  Church  Establ 
But  how  do  they  expect  to  ■ 
their  object  ■  How  is  the  end  to  he  al^ 
tained  ?  Their  adilreai  diicloaea  the  MOtb 
They  say,— 

"  On  every  hand,  in  some  shape  or  elhcr, 
T  non  '''^  Chuich  and  Slate  queslioB  meets  Iha  poli- 
l  ^.^^  '  liciin.  Ii  IS  :Le  Titbe  questioQ  in  Inland ;  At 
K,',^,  I  C'liun:h.eiiension  qoestion  in  Scotland;  Al 
;\^:  '^  I  Cliurch-nti  quesiiun,  and  Ike  £di«atisa (ao- 
"'   ''-  I  rin,  icd  Lhe  University  qaesiion  in  Fnglari" 

cd  in  '      ^°^  ti^  reminds  me  of  c 

[>.^4f    Lordships  how  ynu   admit   tbB  | 

)iIinE    "hivh  ih«  Gi^vemoKnt  si 

fT^in:    ^-T*  •    *<^  '^  tbey  are  bcoti^t   ndn  UU. 

■ivn-i  .'pcra::.v  ia  (be  education  of  tho  pmm 
cZasKs,  you  may  expect  thes  to  ha  natfd 
up^  «ir  UnivefBtiea.  The  lanluliH 
cmtinues : — 


•  priiifta 


IVtvv 


t.-r-.h 


^•  bv  iy,-  r.r.'st  itvjKiri  lV".t:e  wi:,-  rj.-wi 
?««  t  iv\»*.  is  r^-c  tJs.'  .— ,!*  jvxrv  wi:.i  •* 
•  \\  «-«Vtt  ,-f  «C,vi:vtt  as  :i;^  ;-  "i.ti  rf 


-I-. 


.S    i-.=    ; 


is::Te  oflcgisUtiaB  mn  the  inrisl 
I   it:-r«5ts   of  all  (T 
i:vo(v«d,  than  i 


Fr.i«  prrwcf.  =T  Leeds  ■■?  *e  «■*- 
:;nfti  ti  Ktewra-bj  ^  party  to  mhau  I 
tri  C-^iti.  Msi  tbe  fist  step  towaids  tfca 
A-.t:ir:a.-_ -w^:  of  rfswt  oliJeelB,  aeeM  lo 
M  r;  *-:ST<;  ^ns  takes,  aai  tbe  RMMd 
u-'  •^:  .t'tMrTOnstolmbeniAMghalj 
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of  Privj  CounciL    With  respect  to  the  part 
which  the  cleric  have  taken  in  this  great 
question,  they  have  frequently,  but  not  in 
espreis  terms  in  this  night's  debate,  been 
charged  with  being  opposed  to  the  general 
Effusion  of  knowledge.     My  Lords,    no 
penofDS  are  more  sensible  than  the  clergy 
aie,  of  the  evils  which  flow  from  ignorance, 
and  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  them^  as 
upon  every  enlightened  Christian,  to  do  all 
in  their  power  towards  removing  the  cause 
of  those  evils :  nor  can  it  be  truly  said  of 
ifaem,  that    they  have  been  negligent  or 
Mmise  in  the  performance  of  that  duty. 
The  most  rev.  Primate  has  already  stated 
in  detail,  the  exertions  which  have  been 
made  by  our  Reformed  Church  in  the  cause 
of  education ;  but  I  think  he  has  not  men- 
tioned the  precise  increase  of  the  means  of 
education  which  has  been  effected  during 
the  last  twenty  years  by  those  exertions. 
By  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1833, 
dve  total  number  of  children  in  the  kingdom 
reoeiving  daily  education,  was  1,276,947; 
of  whom,  the  dissenting  schools  contained 
51,822,  or  one  twenty.fourth  of  the  whole : 
and  the  increase,  since  the  year  1818,  was 
671,248,  from  which,  if  one  twenty-fourth 
be  deducted,  there   will  remain  643,280 
additional  scholars,  the  fruits  of  the  church's 
efforts  during  the  abovenamcd  period.    The 
Dissenters,  therefore,  being  somewhat  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  population,  (if  the 
Wesleyans  be  deducted,  they  are  less  than 
One-seventh,  are  educating    one    twenty- 
Iburth  of  the  whole  number  of  children 
reoeiving   daily   education.      In    Sunday 
schools,  which  by  the  way  had  their  origin 
in  the  Church,  the  dis^troportion  of  numbers 
ii  not  80  great.    Compare,  then,  my  Lords, 
the  million  of  children  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving education  in  schools  connected  with 
the  Church,  with  the  total  number  edu- 
cated in  any  schools,  before  the  time  when 
that  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  public 
mind,  which  led  to  the    formation  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  and  the 
National  School  Society,  and  you  will  not 
be  di^KMed  to  charge  the   Church  with 
aupineness  in  the  work  of  education ;  cer- 
tainly not  the  clergy,  who  have  been  at  all 
times  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  schools, 
in  many  cases  supporting  them  entirely  at 
their  own  expense,  and  almost  universally 
devoting  their  time  and  talents  to  the  su- 
perintendence   and  management  of    their 
Parochial  and  Sunday  Schools.    A  just  tri. 
bote  was  paid  to  the  disinterested  and  use- 
ful labours  of  that  excellent  body  of  men 
in  a  aptecb  delivered  nineteen  years  ago, 


in  another  place,  by  a  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time 
and  great  abilities  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion ;  a  tribute,  of  which  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  now  be  disposed  to  retract  a  single  word. 
But  1  know  It  will  be  said,  in  answer  to 
these  statements,  "  It  is  all  very  true ;  we 
admit  the  correctness  of  your  numbers  ;  we 
acknowledge  that  you  have  a  great  many 
schools,  and  a  respectable  roll-call  of  scho- 
lars ;  but  what  is  the  education  which  you 
give  them  ?  It  is  a  worthless  and  bad  edu- 
cation." Now,  when  we  proceed  to  inquire 
a  little  more  particularly  into  the  grounds 
of  this  charge,  we  find,  that  the  badness  of 
our  education  consists  principally  in  this, 
that  we  devote  too  much  time,  as  they 
think,  to  religious  instruction,  to  the  study 
and  explanation  of  the  Bible,  and  too  little 
to  the  objects  of  instructing  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  those  branches  of  secular  know- 
ledge, and  those  mechanical  arts,  which 
may  be  useful  to  them  in  after-life.  My 
Lords,  we  are  content  to  bear  this  imputa- 
tion. We  acknowledge  that  we  hold  tho 
great  object  of  education  to  be,  the  train- 
ing up  of  immortal  beings,  admitted  by 
baptism  into  a  special  relation  to  their 
Maker,  to  a  meetness  for  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  that  relation.  We  hold  it  to  be 
more  beneficial  to  ihcin,  and  more  incum- 
bent upon  us,  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  themselves,  of  their  duties  and 
their  destiny;  to  form  their  habits  of 
thought  and  action  by  the  rules  of  truth, 
and  holiness,  and  charity,  than  to  imbue 
them  very  deeply  (and  yet  we  would  im- 
bue them  as  deeply  as  a  due  attention  to 
the  more  important  object  may  permit) 
with  that  secular  knowledge  which  they 
will  be  sure  to  acquire  for  themselves^  if 
they  find  it  to  be  serviceable  in  promoting 
their  advancement  in  life,  and  securing  to 
them  the  world*s  advantages ;  a  knowledge 
which,  if  not  sanctiBcd  and  guided,  in  its 
use  and  application,  by  the  restraints  and 
motives  of  Christianity,  may  be,  nay,  ra- 
ther, my  Lords,  will  be  a  curse  to  them 
rather  than  a  blessing.  Yes,  my  Lords,  I 
use  the  words  deliberately  and  advisedly,  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  For  let  me 
not  be  told,  that  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, of  whatever  kind,  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  be  otherwise  than  beneficial 
to  man  as  a  reasonable  being.  If,  my 
Lords,  we  bear  in  mind  that  man  is  not  only 
a  reasonable  being,  but  that  he  is  therefore 
a  moral  and  accountable  agent,  we  shall 
see,  that  a  broad  ground  is  laid  for 
stricting  and  qualif^dng  that  positi 
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the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  commonly  so 
called ;  that  knowledge,  wnich  sharpens  the 
wit  of  man,  exercises  his  faculties,  and  stores 
his  memory,  while  it  leaves  untouched  the 
conscience  and  the  heart,  that  this  does  not 
of  necesaity  benefit  the  person  who  acquires 
it,  we  learn  by  the  testimony  of  fact.  That 
education,  unsanctified  by  religion,  is  evil 
in  its  tendencies,  and  injurious  in  its  results, 
is  the  couclusiuu  of  sound  reason,  confirmed 
by  experience.  What,  my  Lords,  is  the 
state  of  the  case  in  France  at  the  present 
moment  ?  What  are  the  fruits  of  that 
system,  which  takes  present  utility,  and 
not  relisious  duty,  for  its  mainspring  and 
regulating  principle  7  Do  we  see  anything 
/Aere,  which  should  encourage  us  to  give 
that  prominence  and  value  to  mere  secular 
education,  which  are  given  it  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Central  Society  ?  Many  of 
your  Lordships  aro  probably  acquainted 
with  the  Educational  Statistics  of  M.  Guer- 
rjy  and  with  the  extraordinary  results  of 
bis  very  careful  end  minute  inquiries ;  re« 
suits  which  may  well  shake,  if  they  do  not 
overthrow,  the  confidence  of  those  who 
look  upon  education,  as  they  understand 
the  term,  as  the  grand  panacea,  of 
all  the  evils,  moral  and  j^olitical,  by 
which  the  country  is  afflicted.  His  words 
are  these  :-— 

**  While  crimes  against  the  person  are  most 
frequent  in  Corsica,  the  provinces  of  the 
South- East,  and  Alsace,  where  the  people  are 
lYell  instructed,  there  are  the  fewest  of  those 
crimes  in  Berri,  Limousin,  and  Brittany, 
where  the  people  are  the  most  ignorant.  And 
as  for  crimes  against  property,  it  is  almost  in- 
variably those  departments  that  are  best  in- 
formed which  are  the  most  criminal — a  fact, 
which,  if  the  tables  be  not  altogether  wrong, 
must  show  this  to  be  certain,  that  if  instruc- 
tion do  not  increase  crime,  which  may  be  a 
matter  of  dispute,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  diminishes  it." 

It  is  strange,  that  the  writer,  who  is  an 
acute  and  sagacious  person,  should  wholly 
overlook  the  cause  of  this  surprising 
anomaly.  It  is  at  least  strange  that  any 
Christian  should  overlook  it  The  cause  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  the  edu- 
cation, of  which  he  speaks, is  a  purely  secular 
education,  wholly  untincturcd  with  reli- 
gion. I  know,  my  Lords,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  France  desire  it  to  be  otherwise ; 
And  I  believe,  that  they  are  making  efforts  to 
fupply  this  fatal  defect  in  their  system  of 
education ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  supplied. 
To  prove  this,  I  need  only  quote  from  a 
Report  made  to  M.  Guisot  by  one  of  hit 
•fsot^  who  mj%  of  the  ichooU  in  Franco, 


''  As   to  moral  and  religiiiiu  inairuction, 
there  is  none  at  all/'     The  aaoMS  result  it 
deduced  from  the  educational  statiadct  of 
America  by  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tooque- 
ville ;  and  the  same  cause  existsi,  orn^iily 
the  same— namely,  that  religious  imtnut* 
tion,  at  least    that  religious    inatnictioa 
which  deserves  the  name,  fbfrms  no  eaiea- 
tial  part  of  the  establish^  83ratem  of  edu* 
cation.      I  state,  upon  authority   which 
cannot  be  called  in  question,  that  of  their 
own  reports,  that  in  America*  which  ia 
held  up  to  us  as  a  model  in  this  reqpect  to 
be  imitated,  and  where  the  governments  in 
different  states  interfere  to  make  education 
in  some  measure  compulsory,  moral  im- 
provement has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
intellectual  training.     The  second  report 
of  the  Massachussets  Board  of  Educatioiiy 
at  the  head  of  which  is  a  person  of  dis- 
tinguished    ability     and    learning,    Mr* 
Everett,  speaking  of  the  constitutional  rulsp 
that  no  books  shall  be  used  in  the  sohoob 
which  favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
sect  of  Christians,  and  of  the  exiatiiig 
scarcity  of  such  books,  announces  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  religious  works  in- 
tended to  form  a  school  Ubrary.     '*  One 
series  for  children,  another   for  maturer 
readers." 

**  Each  book  in  the  series  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  every  Member  of  the 
Board ;  and  no  Work  can  be  recommended 
but  upon  their  unanimous  approval.  Such  a 
recommendation,  it  was  beHe?ed,  would  form 
a  sufficient  assurance  to  the  public,  that  a 
sacred  adherence  would  be  had  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  embodied  in  the  legislation 
of  the  commonwealth,  on  the  subject  of 
school-hooks,  and  which  provides,  that  school- 
committees  shall  never  direct  to  be  purehaasd, 
or  used,  in  any  of  the  town  schools,  any  books 
which  are  calculated  to  favour  the  tenets  of 
any  particular  sect  of  Christians." 

And  therefore  a  series  of  constitutional 
books  are  in  preparation,  which  are  to 
teach  religion  in  the  general ;  and  if  they 
ore  to  teach  any  religion  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  yet  to  bo  free  from  all  pftruHar 
doctrines,  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  them. 
Appended  to  this  document  is  another 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  oooh 
mi t tec,  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  who  ^Mrlntw;^ 
without  intending  it,  the  results  whidi 
have  followed  from  a  secular  education. 

"  In  my  report  of  last  year,"  he  says.  *  I 
exposed  the  alarming  deficiency  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  then  found  to  exist  in  oar 
schools,  lliat  deficiency,  in  regard  to  religioiit 
instruction,  could  only  be  explained  by  sup* 
posing  that  ichool-committf«i|  whoH  aitj  il 
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ii  to  prescribe  school-books,  had  not  found 
mny  books  at  once  expo.4itory  of  the  doctrines 
of  revealed  religion^  and  also  free  from  such 
advocacy  of  the  tenets  of  particular  sects  of 
Christians,  as  brought  them  within  the  scope 
df  the  legal  prohibition.'* 

Indeed,  my  Lords,  I  should  have  won- 
dered if  they  had. 

"Aod  hence  they  felt  obliged  to  exclude 
booksy  which,  but  for  their  denominational 
views,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  intro- 
duce. No  candid  mind  could,  even  for  a 
Boment,  accept  this  as  an  evidence  of  an  in- 
difference to  moral  and  religious  instruction 
In  the  sehools,  but  only  as  a  proof  that  proper 
WADoals  had  not  been  found,  by  which  the 
p«at  object  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
eoold  be  secured,  without  any  infringement  of 
the  statuary  regulation.  A  knowledge  of  tlie 
deficiency,  then  for  the  first  time  exposed  to 
the  public,  has  turned  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  friends  of  education  to  the  subject,  and 
efforts  are  now  making  to  supply  the  desidera- 
tum. Of  course  I  shall  not  be  here  under- 
stood as  referring  to  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is 
irell  known,  that  they  are  read  in  almost  all 
the  schools,  either  as  a  devotional,  or  reading 
book." 

And  therefore  books  are  to  be  prepared, 
which  are  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
religious  instruction,  without  inculcating 
any  lelif^ous  doctrine  to  which  any  sect  of 
Cliristians  objects :  an  undertaking,  which 
if  the  lUerati  of  America  shall  accomplish,' 
I  shall  admit,  that  they  have  achieved, 
what  till  then  I  must  believe  to  be  an  im- 
ponbility.  My  Lords,  I  pursue  this  line 
of  argument,  not  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
paraging the  value  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion^  but  of  shewing  that  it  is  even  worse 
than  valueless  when  wholly  dissociated 
from  religion  5  and  especially  with  respect 
to  thoee  classes  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
community.  Intellectual  refinement  may 
perhaps  give  additional  strength  to  those 
principles  or  feelings,  such  for  instance  as 
the  principle  of  honour,  which  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society  may  preserve  men 
from  the  commission  of  crime,  may  fill  up 
those  vacant  hours  which  would  otherwise 
he  given  to  gross  and  debasing  recreations, 
and  may  serve,  as  far  as  this  life  is  con- 
cerned, as  a  substitute,  however  imperfect, 
for  religious  principle.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  poor.  If  they  have  not  religious 
principle,  they  have  no  principle  at  all.  1 
have  exposed  the  system  which  in  America, 
10  some  at  least  of  the  United  States, 
effectually  excludes  religion  from  the 
■ehoola.  Mr.  Mann  speaks  of  the  ex- 
diubn  as  ''  alarming."  I^et  us  now  see 
tte  Mullt.    la  Ib9  State  of  New  Ywk, 


500  000,  out  of  a  ])opulation  of  2,000,000, 
arc  at  school ;  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
Yet  crime  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  Con- 
necticut, education  is  still  more  extended, 
and  nearly  one- third  of  the  population  is  at 
school ;  and  yet  crimes  multiply  to  a 
frightful  extent.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
effect  of  merely  intellectual  education  is, 
not  to  diminish  the  numerical  amount  of 
crimes,  but  to  alter  their  character  and 
complexion ;  to  diminish  violence,  but  to 
encourage  fraud.  In  Russia,  where  there 
is  no  such  thing  ij^  popular  education,  otit 
of  5,800  crimes  committed  in  a  certain 
period^  3,500  were  accompanied  with  vio- 
lence 5  while  in  Pennsylvania,  where  edu- 
cation is  general,  out  of  7,400  crimes,  only 
640  were  with  violence  \  one-twelfih,  in- 
stead of  three-fifths  as  in  Russia.  The 
records  of  our  own  criminal  courts  exhibit 
proofs  of  the  same  results  as  flowing  from 
mere  intellectual  education.  The  intelli- 
gent  and  pious  chaplain  of  the  New  Prison 
at  Clerkenwell,  says,  in  his  report  of  last 
year; — 

''  Your  chaplain  finds  daily,  that  those  whose 
intellects  have  been  mostcuhivated,  are  gene« 
rally  the  most  depraved.  Throe  of  the  best 
so  educated,  now  in  prison,  have  been  com- 
mitted, one  eight  times,  another  seven  or 
eight,  a  third  twice." 

The  same  clergyman,  in  his  report  for 
the  present  year,  repeats  his  statement; 
and  he  assures  me,  that  the  experience 
of  each  succeeding  year  serves  to  confirm 
him  in  the  truth  of  it.  But,  after  all,  my 
Lords,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  intellectual  part  of 
education ;  nor  to  assert  that  the  system, 
which  now  prevails  in  our  schools,  is  by 
any  means  perfect.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  told  the 
clergy  of  my  own  diocese,  that  the  educa. 
tion  usually  given  in  our  National  Schools 
is  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  I 
liave  exhorted  them  to  labour  at  improving 
it.  I  see  no  reason  why  instruction  in 
many  branches  of  human  knowledge  may 
not  be  advantageously  given  in  our  schools, 
provided  always  that  it  be  so  given,  as  not 
to  subtract  from  the  time  and  attention 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  grand 
and  primary  object  of  all.  I  do  not  see 
why,  for  instance,  geography,  and  history, 
and  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy 
should  not  form  subjects  of  teaching; 
and  especially  if  they  are  connected,  as 
to  a  great  degree  they  may  be,  with 
the  study  of  the  Bible  itself.  Far 
from  weiikening  the  taste  of  the  learnen 
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for  tdat  sacred  book,  they  will,  when  { 
judicioubly  interspersed  in  the  course  of 
religious  instruction,  give  a  fresh  xest  to 
their  scriptural  lessons,  and  make  them 
recur  with  pleasure  to  the  most  important 
study  of  alL  But.  my  Lords,  this  work  of 
improvement  has  begun,  and  is  steadily,  if 
not  rapidly  proceeding ;  and  therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  interfere  with  our  system.  And 
when  we  speak  of  the  imperfections  which 
still  lessen  its  efficiency,  we  ought  to  re- 
member the  difficulties  with  which  we 
havu  hud  to  contend  in  setting  forward 
this  great  work ;  the  stutc  of  things  five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  the  exi)eriniental 
nature  of  our  plans,  the  inadequate  means 
we  have  i)osses8cd  for  carrying  them  into 
effect,  the  ill-qualified  hands  with  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  work  our  ma* 
chinery.  But  still,  much  has  been  done ; 
more  is  now  doing ;  and  much  more  will 
be  done  by  the  Church,  if  the  State  fulfils 
its  duty,  and  provides  her  with  the  requi- 
site means.  And  this  brings  me,  my 
Lords,  to  another  most  important  branch 
of  the  subject  3  upon  which  I  almost  fear 
to  enter,  after  having  already  trespassed  so 
long  upon  your  Lordships'  patience ;  but 
as  it  may  perhaps  spare  you  the  infliction 
of  another  speech  upon  the  bill  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  to  which  a  ereat 
part  of  my  remarks  will  be  applicable,  I 
shall  venture  to  offer  some  further  obscr. 
vations.  1  am  by  no  means  disposed  to 
deny  or  call  in  question  the  right,  or  the 
duty,  of  the  State,  to  interfere  m  the  im- 
portant oonoem  of  education.  Whatever 
of  necessity  affects  the  moral  condition, 
the  usefulness,  the  well-being  of  the  people 
at  large,  and,  in  its  results,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  social  order,  must  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  State's  directing  and  ct^nt roll- 
ing power.  Looking  at  it  only  as  it  con- 
cerns the  duty,  incumbent  upon  every  Go- 
vernment, to  prevent,  and  thereby  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  puni:>hing  crime, 
Educdtiou  must  neeils  be  a  State  question. 
A  i^ood  education,  my  Lords,  that  is,  a 
leli^kHM  «vluctttion,  administered  by  the  ■ 
tiMkWr»  of  rvli^iou.  is  by  tiir  the  cheapest, ! 
stt  wvU  AS  thv  mvtit  cdlx(ir«?  measure  of  j 
M.*lkv  ttbich  Any  V.«o\^rcviitts:a:  oiii  adopt,  j 
Hy  ci^ht  rev.  VtKud  o«  v»>t  Icrt  >-«^  with  ' 
)pm(   KvUii^  A'.nI  ^:»\\^  .vkw  ^'xyu'tcd  the  ; 
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been  expended  within  the  laeit  few  veus 
upon  the  erection  of  gaols,  and  haoia  d 
correction,  and  penitentiaries,  mad  urlmai, 
had  been  laid  out  fifty  jenn  ago  in  kdd. 
ing  churches  and  schools,  it  would,  I  venly 
believe,  have  saved  the  outlay  of  a  greit 
part  of  the  remaining  nine-tenths.    But 
the  right  of  the  State  to  intecfere  hang 
thus  admitted,   then  ariae  the   qnesdans, 
how,   and  how  far,  and  in  what  dizectiaa, 
and  by  what  means,  is  thai  interferenoe  to 
be  exercised  ?   And  these  are  qnestioas,  ny 
Lords,  which  cannot  at  once  be  detenniaed 
in  the  general,  by  a  formulaiy  wbicii  dull 
be  equally  applicable  to  all  csountzie^  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  ciraunatanoes:  but 
the  solution  of  the  problem   must  vciy 
much  depend  upon  the  peruliar  featnrei  ajf 
each  separate  case.   For  instance,  the  sbbm 
kind  and  degree  of  inierfeienoe  which  ii 
practised  in  Prussia,  wba«  a  de^otie  go* 
vcrnment  can  drive  a  whole  oommunity  sf 
Protestant  dissidents  beyond  the  limiti  of 
its  dominions,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  aneit 
and  imprison  two  aichhidiops  of  one  of  its 
establisdied  churches,  mar  not  be  suited  to 
the  institutions  and  habits  of  a  free  coun- 
try.    Yet  the  example  of  PnisBa  is  that 
which  the  Central  society  of  Educatkn 
holds  out  for  our  imitation ;    uiging  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  are  calculated 
to  pave  the  way  (and  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  first  stone  of  the  road  has  not  already 
been    laid)    for    the  establishment   of  a 
system,  which  the  people,  it  is  Hmit*fd| 
are  not    yet  prepared   to   submit  to;  a 
system,   which    iu vests  the    Coveminent 
with  the  whole  control  and  direction  of 
national  education,  arms  it  with  powen  to 
compel  the  people  to  send  their  childien  to 
be  educated,  and  educated  upon  its  ova 
plan  ;    makes,  in  short,  the  Govemmeat 
the  universal  pedagogue,  the  sole  trustee  of 
all  charitable  funds  for  education,  and  die 
whipper-in  of  all  loiterers  in   the  chaio 
afier  useful  knowledge.     But,  my  Lofdi* 
the  question  of  the  State's  interfexenoe  ia 
the  business  of  education,  as   far  as  our 
own  country  is  concerned,  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree settled  and  determined.      Tne  State 
has  already  interfered,  l^itimatdy  as  I 
think,   and   effectually,   by  establishing  a 
National  Church,   a  great    instrument  of 
education,   which   ought    to   conduct  the 
whole  pnxess,  as  fs&r  as  religion  is   oon- 
cvnicd :  tVr  kt  us  not  forget  that  eduoalioa 
U  not  cho  mere  training  of  childhood  aal 
vcu:h.  bi:c  the  continued  teaching  of  aa 
:;umcrt;il  biiisg;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to 
^  ccBtiwd  III  the  walli  of  a  adwo^  but  ji 
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qurried  on  in  the  Church.  The  c1erg3mian 
|g  to  continue  what  the  schoolmaster  has 
begun.  The  Church  then,  in  this  country, 
ii  the  only  recognised  medium  of  commu. 
ideating  religious  knowledge  to  the  people 
ftt  large;  and  where  there  is  an  Estab- 
Bihed  Church,  the  Legislature  ought  to 
amhrace  every  fit  opportunity  of  maintain- 
ing and  extending  the  just  influence  of 
the  clergy,  as  ministers  of  religion,  due 
regard  being  had  to  complete  toleration. 
I  am  using  not  my  own  words,  but  the 
words  of  an  enlightened  and  philosophical 
fiiend  of  education,  Mr.  Leonard  Homer, 
who  fully  admits  this  principle,  although  in 
the  mode  of  working  it  out  he  may  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  me.  At  least,  my  Lords, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  its  interest,  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  may  lessen  and  impair,  much 
less  destroy  the  Church's  efficiency.  But 
this  I  am  persuaded  it  will  do,  if  it  does 
that  to  which  its  advisers  are  urging  it  ; 
namely  I  take  the  whole  business  of  popular 
education  out  of  the  Church's  hands  into 
its  own  I  appoint  inspectors,  choose  school- 
masters, select  school-books ;  in  short,  do 
every  thing  but  chastise  the  boys  in  per- 
son. My  Lords,  these  are  functions,  which 
the  Government,  as  such,  is  not  competent 
to  undertake,  in  this  country  at  least.  It 
is  not  competent  either  practically  ur  con- 
stitutionally. It  is  not  practically  compe- 
tent; for  how  is  it  possible,  that  fuur  or 
five  political  personages,  holding  office  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  or,  more  pro. 
perly  speaking,  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  time  and  thoughts  are  of  necessity 
occupied  with  far  different  matters  ;  whose 
habits  of  life  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
such,  as  to  qualify  them  for  so  delicate  and 
difficult  an  office,  should  exercise  their 
functions,  as  superintendents  of  general 
education,  with  all  the  knowledge  and  all 
the  discretion  requisite  for  such  a  task? 
and  what  security  have  we  for  any  thing 
like  permanency  of  principle,  or  consist- 
ency of  operation,  in  such  a  body  }  Will 
they  not,  of  necessity,  be  acted  upon,  and 
moved  as  puppets,  by  a  few  artful  and  de- 
signing persons  behind  the  scenes,  who  will 
pull  Uie  strings  from  time  to  time,  and 
make  the  Privy  Councillors  gesticulate, 
and  excite  the  mirth  or  the  sorrow  of  the 
bystanders  ;  and  will  themselves  do  all  the 
mischief,  without  incurring  any  of  the  re- 
sponsibility ?  If  this  be  not  the  case,  if 
they  are  not  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
a  party,  active  but  unseen,  there  is  yet 
an  alternative.    The  functions,  which  they 


cannot  perform  themselves,  they  will  dele- 
gate to  their  secretary,  who  will  thus  be- 
come the  sole  arbiter  and  director  of  popu- 
lar education.  And  what  security  have 
we,  that  their  secretary  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Established  Church;  that  he 
will  not  be  a  Socinian,  or  a  Roman  Ca« 
tholic;  nay,  what  security  have  we  for 
his  being  a  Christian }  My  Lords,  f 
would  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  of 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Councillors,  and  1 
hope  I  may  not  have  given  offence  by  the 
comparison  which  I  have  made ;  but  it  is 
forced  upon  me  by  the  symptoms,  which  I 
think  I  have  already  discovered,  of  this 
fantoccini  process,  in  the  recent  movements 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.  I 
must  again  say,  that  such  a  body  can  never 
advantageously  discharge  the  duties  which 
they  seem  disposed  to  take  upon  themselves, 
but  must  be  in  the  hands  of  others,  who 
will  act  without  responsibility,  and  will 
probably  misuse  their  power,  to  the  injury 
of  the  Church.  1  repeat  it,  then,  the 
State,  having  delegated  its  functions  to 
the  Church,  as  far  as  the  religious  educa. 
tion  of  the  people  is  concerned,  is  not 
competent  to  resume  them,  nor  to  intrust 
them  to  any  other  body,  except  by  a  de- 
liberate and  solemn  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  all  its  three  estates.  In  asserting  this, 
I  do  not  claim  for  the  Church  the  right 
of  educating  any  other  children  than 
those  of  her  own  communion.  I  do 
maintain  that  she  is,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  the  established  and  recognised 
organ  of  religious  education ;  and  she  ought 
to  have  sufficient  means  for  the  discharge  of 
her  functions.  If  there  be  any,  and  many, 
no  doubt,  there  are,  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  education  we  offer  them,  let  them  seek 
instruction  according  to  their  own  views 
and  methods.  I^t  them  even  be  assisted 
by  the  State,  if  the  necessity  should  arise ; 
but  let  it  be  done  in  the  way  of  charity  to 
the  dissidents  from  our  Church,  not  as  a 
matter  of  right :  at  all  events,  let  it  not  be 
so  done  as  to  make  it  appear  to  the  people, 
that  the  Government  withholds  its  confL 
dence  from  the  Church,  and  is  desirous  of 
withdrawing  from  its  parental  care  and 
teaching,  those  who  might  under  that  care 
be  brought  up  as  its  intelligent  and  attached 
members,  but  under  a  different  system  will 
become  its  prejudiced  and  dangerous  foes. 
It  is  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  because 
the  Government  plan  is  calculated  to  dis- 
parage and  weaken  the  Church,  that  I  so 
strongly  disapprove  of  it.  Why  not  con- 
tinue, at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  tK^ 
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fiyttem  of  encouragement  punned  for  the 
laat  six  years^  bj  giving  pecuniary  anist. 
ance  towards  the  erection  of  schools,  through 
the  two  great  Educational  Societies?  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  principle  involved 
in  that  system  is  free  from  objection ;  or 
that  It  is  altogether  consistent  with  those 
which  I  have  laid  down.  But  almost  all 
theories,  when  reduced  to  practice,  must  in 
some  cases  give  way  to  unforeseen  necessity, 
so  long  as  no  vital  nor  essential  principle  is 
compromised.  At  all  events,  we  have  not 
been  disposed,  nor  are  we  now  disposed,  to 
question  the  propriety  of  those  pecuniary 
advances  to  the  two  Societies  alluded  to,  for 
the  same  objects,  and  under  the  same  re- 
strictions. For  here,  my  Lords,  lies  the 
difference  between  those  grants  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  pro|)osal  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  the  distribution  of  future 
grants.  They  were  made  to  two  estab- 
lished Societies,  whose  principles  and  regu- 
lations were  well  known ;  and  they  were 
made  upon  certain  fixed  conditions,  to  meet 
local  subscriptions  in  certain  proportions. 
lu  the  iirst  instance^  Parliament  voted  a 
sum  of  20,000/.»  experimentally,  for  the 
promotion  of  education.  Schemes  for  edu- 
cation were  not  then  so  rife  as  they  are 
now.  The  ChanctUor  of  the  Exchequer, 
however*  very  properly  insisted  at  the  time, 
that  certain  iixeil  rules  should  be  laid  down 
for  the  distribution  of  the  money.  Those 
rules  were  accordingly  made,  were  uniformly 
acted  u)H»n,  were  made  known,  together 
with  the  o(^»tions  resulting  from  them,  to 
IWliameut,  who  thereupon  saw  fit  to  re- 
new the  grant;  and  so  on  from  year  to 
vi'Ar :  the  Chuix^h  making  no  remonstrance; 
but  i)biaiuing.  by  means  of  its  larger  con. 
trilHiiKMUs  by  far  tlic  greater  portion  of  the 
MK^iwr.  We  know  then  what  we  hod  to 
cx|KVt :  w«  knew  how  the  money  would 
U^  di»trtbut<d«  and  wo  acquiesced  in  the 
Ifkirr.o:^^  of  the  rule,  l^ut  under  the  new 
schciiic  we  havv  not  the  loAst  notiv>n  what 
wc  Mf  tv>  lovk  tor.  I  hAvo  no  doiibc.  but 
tKat  the  t^>lwo  IV'«k:cn:  (>ic  the  Council  is 
»tHVW^  wVcn  he  «>**  that  they  kcjui  tc 
Ak"!  ;:(W  the  MUKW  ^'';vnu  ^v:nv*i|xc«  as  the 
lA>ivb  of  the  rrwfchiTT  *<::<\;  >:}vr.  Fu; 
tV*  jjS^v  tt*  ;v  «w.rt>  t'L'ic  :hxir  o.o-i-c  so. 
l^  iW  AXK;rMr«\  thy.'\^  tv^^xv:  to  :lvc\>tl\v* 
tW  UVcriT  ,>«  *W|>jtt^:r^  t"-.tr:  t*^*:*'  ^.-ci-r^cS-  i's 
\<Ki^  \\  «vcia:u  w^-,  .a;,vc-4J  w-^->  tr;i:  :b. 
3vnv  w  Vx^f4x<s>  Kv  ;><>r«  :,•  c^:\\v  ml  ;  v>:' 
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the  amount  of  aid  by  that  of  local  suhsouh 
tions,  and  of  making  the  two  Societiei  the 
channels  of  that  aid.  By  breaking  throog^ 
these  restrictions,  they  make  the  plan  of 
their  proceedings  quite  indefinite,  and  tboe* 
fore  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Mj 
Lords,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  a  pha 
may  not  be  devised,  by  which  the  genetal 
object  of  promoting  popular  education  micfat 
be  entrusted  to  some  public  body,  reservmc 
to  the  Church  the  exclusive  direction  ami 
control  of  religious  education  in  her  own 
schools ;  but  this  must  be  done  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  after  accurate  inquiry  and 
mature  deliberations  ;  and  for  this  the  time 
is  not  yet  come;  for  the  information  hitherto 
obtained  by  Parliament,  on  the  subject  of 
education,  is  far  from  being  complete  or 
correct  Independently  of  my  objections  to 
the  Government  scheme  now  under  discus- 
sion, as  derogatory  to  the  Church,  and 
justly  liable  to  suspicion,  I  cannot  bat 
think  that  the  time  for  attempting  this  in- 
novation has  been  exceedingly  ill-diooeii. 
The  system  of  administering  the  Ptolia- 
mentary  grants  was  working  well ;  true,  it 
was  in  some  sense  only  a  temporaiy  Vf s- 
tem ;  but  if  it  had  wmrked  well  for  a  lime^ 
and  on  a  limited  scale,  why  not  try  it  for  a 
longer  period,  and  on  a  more  extended 
scale  ?  It  is  a  singular  reason  to  giv^  fur 
adopting  a  new  system^  that  the  old  one 
had  done  its  duty  satisfactorily.  Mj  Lords, 
that  new  system,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  de- 
clare, is  one,  which  opens  the  door  to  s 
continually  increasing  latitudinarianiuL 
Its  beginnings  may  be  but  small;  hut  the 
principle  of  evil  is  there.  It  may  be  only 
the  seed  which  is  now  sown :  but  it  wiU  faH 
upon  a  congenial  soil,  well  prepared  for  iti 
reception ;  it  will  be  carefuUy  tended  and 
well  watered ;  and  before  many  years  are 
elapsed,  will  bring  forth  a  plenteous  barrot 
of  bitter  fruit.  But  I  shall  be  told,  Aat 
according  to  the  principles  upon  whidi  I 
imdst,  it  will  never  be  possiUe  to  educate 
the  children  of  Churchmen  aud  Diseiiien 
toother.  My  Lords,  I  fear,  if  then  dis- 
eus^ons  are  forced  upon  us,  looking  to  the 
feelings  which  they  are  likely  to  exdte, 
chat  su;-h  may  indeed  come  to  be  the  ease. 
And  if  i:  should,  it  would  be  a  more  desir- 
.;Kc  rc»ult>  than  couLL  ft^ow  from  fating- 
iui:  them  up  together,  upon  the  expmi  or 
:-jirZk\i  <»aditioii  of  their  not  being  taught 
:b<  distia^uishiT: ;:  doctrines  of  tiior  respee* 
t:^^?  cciu=]i::uoa< :  :Lit  is  to  say,  of  rap. 
.  vc^>$s^^^  w;  AC  thev  respectiwly  believe  to 
I  a:  relieves  trush.  S:.vh  a  arnlem  eoaU 
I  .T.  y  cs|^'«ier  a  diavgard  ftr  all  tniA* 
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But,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  impossible,  even 
with  an  adherence  to  these  principles,  to 
educate  in  the  same  schools  the  children  of 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  I  have  had 
flome  experience  in  the  management  of 
ichoola,  as  well  as  my  right  rev.  Friend, 
bodi  in  the  country  and-  the  metropolis, 
and  my  experience  has  taught  me,  that 
■udi  n  joint  and  common  education  in 
Church  schools  is  by  no  means  impractica- 
Uc,  under  discreet  and  judicious  manage- 
ment. I  have  myself  had  the  principle 
direction  of  a  large  national  school,  in 
which  children  of  every  denomination, 
Jew«  not  excluded,  were  receiving  educa- 
tion. I  know  that  it  requires  judgment 
and  kindness  to  maintain  that  state  of 
things;  but  it  is  possible  to  avoid  giving 
ofllence  to  reasonable  Dissenters,  without 
compromising  any  important  principle  of 
the  Church ;  and  in  the  case  to  which  I 
allude,  the  Dissenters  were  content  to  leave 
their  children  in  our  hands,  satisfied,  in 
general,  that  the  essential  truths  of  their 
own  creeds  would  be  taught  in  every  school 
which  was  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  England.  If  anything  be  calculated  to 
pat  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  and  to 
render  it  impossible  to  give  a  common  edu- 
cation to  the  children  ofparents  who  belong 
to  the  Church,  and  of  those  who  differ  from 
it,  I  think  it  is  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  perpetually  charging  the  Church  with 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  or  with  the  incul- 
cation of  false  doctrine,  and  who  may  thus 
impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  asserting 
more  strongly  our  own  principles  and  rights, 
and  of  drawing  more  tight  those  bands  of 
discipline,  which  we  have  to  a  certain  de- 
gree relaxed  in  some  instances,  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  the  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions within  the  Church's  beneficial  influ- 
ence. If  such  be  the  result,  we  must  come 
at  last  to  a  separate  education ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  children  are  the  more  likely  in 
after-life  to  regard  their  brethren  with  less 
of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  kind- 
ness, because  they  were  educated  apart  from 
one  another,  without  any  misunderstanding 
iir  collision  upon  religious  subjects:  whereas 
the  inevitable  result  of  their  being  educated 
togetheri  upon  the  plans  now  recommended 
to  the  public,  would  be  to  teach  them  to 
regard  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity as  unimportant,  because  they  arc  to 
be  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  and  made  to 
appear  to  them  as  matters  of  less  moment 
and  interest  than  those  branches  of  merely 
■eoular  knowledge*  which  are  to  be  se- 
dvlomlx  |au|^  lo  all,  for  the  purpose  of 


qualifying  them  for  their  occupations  in 
this  world,  without  any  reference  to  their 
prospects  in  the  next.  The  most  rev. 
Prelate  who  moved  the  resolutions  alluded 
to  a  report  on  the  subject  of  normal  schools, 
made  by  a  very  eminent  man,  Professor 
Thiersch,  justly  celpbrated  for  his  classical 
learning,  espei-iully  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language.  Speaking  of  the 
seminary  for  teachers  at  Kaiserlautem,  he 
says — 

"  Many  argiimenls  recommended  the  divi- 
sion of  the  SLMiiiiHuy  for  teachers  ^according  to 
the  confessions  of  faith.  I  know  and  respect 
the  motives  which  dictated,  that  in  the  circle 
of  the  lihine  both  confessions  (Protestant  and 
Romanist)  should  he  united  in  a  single  semin- 
ary, in  the  advantages  of  which  even  future 
rabbies  should  partake.  But  it  is  conceivable, 
and  the  experience  of  other  countries  shows 
that  it  is  found  to  be  so,  that  when  seminaries 
are  separate,  toleration  may  be  secured  both 
among  teachers  and  communities ;  indeed  that 
this  is  more  effectually  attained ,  the  more  each 
confession  is  secured  in  its  real  wants.  Amongst 
these  wants,  it  would  seem  that  the  education 
and  instruction  of  the  persons,  to  whom  ele* 
roentarv  schools  are  to  be  intrusted,  must  be 
specially  included ;  and  as  such  an  education 
cannot  be  conceived,  unless  its  basis  be  firmly 
laid  in  the  knowledge  of  some  Christian  con- 
fession, then  the  division  of  seminaries,  accord- 
ing to  the  modes  of  faith,  as  happens  in  Nas- 
sau, in  Prussia,  and,  perhaps  we  may  say  in 
every  other  country,  is  necessarily  required.*' 

The  Minister  of  Education  in  France, 
in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  Prefects  in 
1833,  said— 

"  It  is  in  general  desirable  that  children, 
whose  parents  do  not  profess  the  same  religious 
opinions,  should  early  contract,  by  frequenting 
the  same  schools,  those  habits  of  mutual  good 
will  and  toleration,  which,  at  a  more  mature 
age,  will  grow  into  justice  and  union.  It  may, 
however,  be  sometimes  necessary,  even  with  a 
view  to  the  public pe<ice,  that  separate  schools 
should  be  opened  in  each  commune  for  each 
faith." 

If,  therefore,  we  should  be  driven  to 
this  system  in  England,  I  do  not  apprehend 
any  serious  detriment  to  the  cause  of  cha« 
rity  or  of  the  Christian  church.  My 
Lords,  I  have  only  one  other  observation 
with  which  to  trouble  you  before  I  sit 
down ;  and  it  relates  to  the  inexpediency, 
to  use  no  harsher  term,  of  any  attempt  to 
withdraw  the  superintendence  of  popular 
education  from  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  It  is  always  important,  my 
Lonls,  upon  subjects,  respecting  which  the 
opinions  of  men  are  much  divided,  to  learn 
the  sentiments  of  perstms  of  enlarged  i 
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philofophic  minds,  remote  from  tbe  scene  of 
Gontemion,  and  at  a  distance  from  that  tur- 
moil of  political  conflict  which  is  so  likely 
to  obscure  the  judgment,  and  to  prejudice 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  desirous  of 
quoting  to  your  Lordships  the  opinion  of  a 
very  eminent  person,  M.  Cousin,  who  has 
laboured  much  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  wliose  valuable  reports  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  in  Prance,  are  no  doubt  well 
known  to  you.  But  before  I  adduce  his 
testimony,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  may  very 
properly  introduce  another  witness,  and 
request  your  Lordships  to  hear  the  senti- 
ments of  a  body  of  men  nearer  home— not 
less  enlightened  or  less  philosophical — who 
have  expressed  and  left  on  record  their 
sense  of  the  importance  not  to  say  the 
duty,  of  entrusting  the  education  of  the 
country  to  the  clergy,  and  of  not  sepa- 
rating in  any  case  the  instruction  of  the 
people  from  the  ministry  of  the  Elstablished 
Church.  The  report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, made  in  1818,  said  :— 

*'  Your  Committee  have  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  observing,  that,  in  many  schools 
vrhere  the  National  System  is  adopted,  an  in- 
creasing degree  of  liberality  prevails,  and  that 
the  Church  Catechism  is  only  taught,  and  at- 
tendance at  the  established  place  of  public 
worship  is  only  required  of  those  whose  pa- 
rents belong  to  the  Establishment." 

After  recommending  the  adoption,  un* 
der  certain  material  modifications  of  the 
parochial  school  system  of  Scotland,  the 
report  says— • 

*'Your  Committee  forbear  to  inquire  mi- 
nutely in  what  manner  this  system  ought  to 
be  connected  with  the  Church  Establishment. 
That  such  a  connexion  ought  to  be  formed,  ap. 
pears  raanitVst ;  it  is  dictated  by  a  regard  to 
the  prosperity  and  stability  of  both  systems; 
and  in  Scotland  the  two  are  mutually  con- 
McXtd  li^gelher.**  •♦  To  place  the  choice  of  the 
ti'hoolmaster  in  the  parish  vestry,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  panson,and  the  visitation 
of  the  diocesan,  but  to  provide  that  the  chil- 
dren of  sectarians  sliali  not  be  compelled  to 
learn  any  catechism,  or  ultcnd  any  church, 
olh«r  llian  thv>se  of  their  parents,  appears  to 
\ou¥  i^ommittct'  the  ;!^fest  path  by  which  the 
Lrf  ttlalttrv  win  h\tpe  to  obtain  the  desirable 
«l>|#cl  of  security  to  the  KstJblishment  on  the 
fMH^  hand*  and  ju<tic«  to  the  di^euters  on  the 
♦th#r/* 

Hk"  ivfHWt  rf  M.  CvHisin  s*id — 

*^  l^HC  fu«w]l«aik''tttjU  p;t»5oiplo  of  the  jv»vern- 
N*t  oi  \W  Sk-Kvi*  v^  l^iwwrv  InstrwtuH)  in 
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union  of  popular  instruction  with  Christianity 
and  tlie  Church,  shall  be  maintained  in  a  laHa- 
ble  proportion,  under  tbe  supreme  directios 
of  the  Sute,  Tand  of  the  Ministry  of  pnUic  in- 
struction and  worship.  In  every  case  tbe 
clergy  form  leading  members  of  the  committee.' 
"  I  ask,"  he  said,  "  whether  we  desire  to  re- 
spect the  religion  of  the  people,  or  to  destroy 
it?  If  we  undertake  to  destroy  Christianity, 
then  I  admit  we  must  take  care  not  to  have  it 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  people.  Bat  if  we 
aim  at  quite  the  opposite  result,  we  must  teach 
the  children  the  religion  which  civiliied  their 
fathers ;  and  we  must  let  the  clergy  fulfil  their 
first  duty,  that  of  watching  over  the  teaching 
of  religion."  '*  Religion  is,  in  my  opinioa, 
the  best,  perhaps  the  only  basis,  of  popular  in* 
struction/'  "  The  more  I  consider  the  suUect, 
the  more  I  converse  with  the  directors  of  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  with  the  advisers  of  the 
Ministry,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
must  at  any  price  come  to  an  underetandiog 
with  the  clergy  respecting  the  instroctioo  of 
the  people,  and  make  religious  teaching  a  spe- 
cial and  carefully  conducted  branch  of  instroe- 
tion  in  our  Primary  and  Normal  Scfaoob." 

He  goes  on  to  say— - 

*'  I  am  well  aware  that  these  counsels  will 
be  displeasing  to  more  persons  than  one,  aad 
that  at  Paris  I  shall  be  thoaght  a  Methodist; 
and  yet  I  write,  not  from  tlomei  but  froa 
I  Berlin.    lie  who  thus  addresses  yon  is  alio  a 
I  philosopher,  once  the  object  of  suspicion,  and 
•  even  of  persecution,  to   the   priesthood ;  bat 
that  philosopher  has  a  heart  superior  to  per- 
sonal insults,  and  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature  and  with  history  not  to  regard 
religion  as  an    indestructible  power — Cbrif- 
tinnity,  properly  taught,  as  a  means  of  dvili- 
I  zing  a  people,  and  a  support  necessary  for  in* 
dividual^,  upon  whom  society  imposes paiaM 
and    humble  duties,  without    any   fnlttrt  of 
worldly    prosperity  and   consolation    of  self* 
love." 

With  these  words,  more  eloqtienfc  than 
any  that  I  could  use,  I  might  wdl  take  my 
:  leave  of  the  subject.  I  may,  howereri 
add  a  similar  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
report  of  the  Commission  of  PeeiB  made  in 
1833,  which  says, — 

"The  Ecclesiastical  authority  ooght  to  be 
represented  in  the  education  of  the  yoathlal 
population,  as  well  as  the  civil.'*  **  The  peo- 
ple s  school  is  a  sanctuary,  and  religioo  has  the 
same  cliim  to  be  there,  as  in  the  church  or  the 
chapel." 

I  hope,  my  Lords,  that  I  hswt  alraidj 
guaxded  myself  a^nst  the  olrieckioii  UmI 
may  be  made  against  me,  as  <*la<w^»ig  ftr 
the  church  the  superintendence  of  tbe 
lar  as  well  as  the  :  mt  paria 
tioD ;  and  1     ;iiiiieQl^  'digl 

tWOMajVh^   «  DO 
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latter  alone  left  in  the  Linii  uc  tbe  Cr^r^ 

I  hope  I  hare  alreadr 

teoipt  to  aepente 

ncolar,  ii  a  fatal 

of  tlie  two,  in  all  tL 

mod  all  the  prese::: 
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must  cx>ziaxiz:iis  i  j:-z-^.z  iz^  xc- 
Bitent  education— -«=:.=.  i^  =1.2:^..-  --^  I 
aeadily  admit  tie  CL-:-.i  .r  ":._-_£  ti  i:- 
tempt  to  give  ::  :r.i  :-r.".: — Tri„-_  -._- 
Government  is  'u^uii  : .  _  r.  ■  -i=  -1 :  .  1  .r__ 
with  the  measLS  c:  s:  i-j;  ■a^--".  "^:--_: 
if  the  Church  pcsse«jcd.  :Li.:  »i_t  ^:  _.i  _-= 
them  ftithfullT  ani  errcLrrlT.  i*  :Tt-i:l 
hy  her  present  strKiuri:*  srii  -i»ri— =l^i 
eiertions  to  nulililv  scixli.  1:  -.z.'.^zt  :!= 
drde  of  instruc:: :::  i^  :1  *=  t.-xli.  i::.! 
to  increase  the  eriwifTirr  rf  :i.i*e  :^  "ffL-.ci 
their  admin i$tr&::cT.  is  izr-.f-.iL  I  L*:z 
now  to  tfaar.k  v:.r  L:riil:,i  :'.r  lit  :.i.- 
tience  with  which  t:,:  Lits;  'j:i:ii.ri  v.  zl^  . 
and  I  have  to  i-s-rs  lir  5:i  -_5-t  •  Mji-i- 
tera,  that,  in  the  II-*'»l.*:-i  .'  :^  ::  :M:  iij- 
aelf  called  u:cz  ::  lils  :i  :'.-i  j-^:r>s.»-,c  I 
have  heen  indue- :r-I  it  z,.  :ii..;j.^s  ,:  L-ji- 
tility  towards  thezi — 1..  ic^rr  i:,  ti^bajTi.w 
them.  I  am  well  ^^s^t'SL^  1:  1*  zi-  i.tr 
as  I  am  sure  it  ii  cj  i-il.^'i.:  ■.^.  •,.  ^.y- 
port,  as  far  as  I  can.,  a^j  :i/^::ie^^-c'  *»:...! 
have  received  the  srr  • '. ^"-i*.  -  -.':  : i  -:  \>  -,  - 
poral  head  of  cjr  Ti-riL  r^:  '.;>.."■.  .»  i 
higher  durv  thar.  tr.Li — i  i.:r  ti.,-.  J  ',7!-; 
to  the  Sover«:zr.  L=rscl:  ;-.  v.i:  ::-i-T.-.**r.', 
and  which  Lii^di  ne.  rtd:«i:>,  ^z^i,  wl'J:.- 
out  flinching,  to  reds*,  ^nj  s:.£;i.r.r«:t,  f.".::;. 
whatever  quarter  pnpc-ioi.  •»rhl:.L  ;.-;  sr.r 
conscience  I  LelieTe  ire  ■:-*l'.--6 •.-:;:  '.o  .;.- 
dermine  the  Church ,  :  r  : -.  :  r,  •  ^i '  r  "  •  \  ■:::.- 
ctencv  and  a^eful.-.^-fc*.  Vrt  L;: :.t,  '  'v:- 
dially  support  the  c-:;,'  cf  :vj  ~.  .1:  r*.v. 
Prelate. 

Lord  Broiigkum  :  I:  th^  r«:ir.  ["r*-  4. v. 
who  some  tiiLe  sg^  :  v:  V-i  ir: ■::'-«  ;*o.f 
Lord^ps,  had  rci.:.-.  ' ,  r-;^r-;*.  •.:.•;  .;i*.-; 
hour  of  the  everur.z,  i  .i  ^v^ -^  "—  *  r  i^.:.  f..- 
doubling  whether  1.*  ^  ,  -1:  i>:  i'iV- ..- . :  v.i*:. 
the  atte  n  tion  of  v '.  -  r  I  -  ■. :  :•  ■ . : ;  r  :. .  v  :;. .  •.  j. 
more  reason  have  I  t/j  Lc  ^Jr^Ll  who  n'v:  ^*, 
this stilllater  period  of  :he.':»i;!h:.  I  rr. :«>.*.  fir^t  : 
aay,  a  more  able,  a  more  c'i:«v;:.'ji:.;;,  ar.'i  a  j 
more  concise  speech  it  ha.f  m:vf:r  U;/rri  rn y  for- 
tune to  hear  on  v*  diffjie  a  &'jhj-:'.t  than  that 
of  the  right  rev.  I^relate ;  a  rr«orc  ternpcrat': 
and  a  more  candid  speech  I  have  ri'tvor 
heard  upon  a  question,  above  all  others, 
calcahtted  to  excite  the  feelings,  cminectc/i 
as  it  is  both  with  politics  and  religion.  But 
lean  nie  no  disoetion  in  the  matter.  I 
UD  fliii^Bd  to  take  part  in  the  discuuion 
smr  wnit  I  have  hnrd  from  the  rev.  Prc- 
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Ifcis  'rheEisLsps  ^f  London  and  Exeter),  and 
•jz  s.  z^T-.^  esci,  hut  cnly  a  snail  extent, 
ifisT  vhi:  f=Z  £r--zi  ie  most  rev.  Prelate. 
I;  i^y  ZKTsrjz,  lai  entered  this  House  after 
i-z:  ZTrAZ'.z  pjart  cf  the  speech  of  the  rev. 
rr:=li:=  'Eiirsr,.  if  that  person  had  not 
Lssj-I  iht  fpfcech  r/  ay  noble  Friend,  the 
?r=i-i±rL:  cf  :Lt  Q-vvt!,  cr  had  never  read 
:lr  t^-^'iT*  -;<.•=.  the  ribjert  of  education 
•^  i— 1  iJ't  '--  j'.'jr  L.rishi;,*'  Table,  could  ho 
tritr  i--i  i-iL'-tlT*?:,  fvr  oc^  niocoent,  that 
■Jl=  r-::i:  r*rr.  Pr^lit^'i  i^^rech  was  at  all 
V . :  i  i  r.  -.  ;^  . ;  .  -: .  -,  r  Li  th ^  tlizli  tcf  t  degree, 
i-i  1-1 J  r-d.z^'^.r,  Vy  thf:  d2y.uMion  now 
bsi'-c-i  j'.-r  ly,r-:\:.':yi  r  CouM  any  man, 
i.r  -iL*  li-x::*-::,  cr^.»a,  r.vti»iii>:ring  thai  he 
'-■^ilj  La-*'d  rLt  1^  able  and  very  clttUtfute 
TyrA^.!.  frj^z  the  r'rv.  Prelate,  wrtNiraC^ 
fr.rL  iLt  ;j*r-C'r«I  t^jit,  that  alx/ve  all  tljiiign 

,   hf.'l  I*  tiirric/if  Ul   til 
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:^  I--;  •.;,*.' i-'.Vrr  'J  lh<:  |^:o)/l(;,  U  pr»*- 

'*-' }   ■*■-«-".    i  .^   vr^.    z:j::u:t.\,    h«;af  ih*:  figlil 

^r^rAt  \\  trA  fi'jvtm*tf.f:ttl,  that  lltfry  arci 
r%^"v  t-.d  wiJ::/*jf  t/xJ*,  /yf*|y  w^ifiiig  iIm 
r--  -^  -Jil-:!.  .*,  f;y  th«:  f,<:rilral  ,S'wirly  fi;f 
t-.'-VL'r, — that  th*r)r  wrri  f«:»/ly  Ifimlci 
•'•„',  t'  zl',^i.y  vkii'.fijr  t^/  I-*:  pol  to  urn-  by 
•"■.■:   S/".l-;',y  for  lh«:   Pf'/riiOli'/fi   '1/    iMJiglffllM 

ly.  -a*.* 7 — a  vx;wt:ty  «A  vt\i'u,U  I  liavn  braril 
for  tr.<:  f.nt  tiiTi/;  ir^-niglil.  I  |/iU  il  fii  ib« 
'•AXj.iv^.r  of  ^Mjf  fy,rdthi{i«,  whrilirr  ttuy 
'^:rvsr.  *:r.if:rit.y^  iK*:  Ihtnz^-^  vriihtutt  Imviog 
.VAf'i  rr^   xy^.fh  *A  /;j/ fioMr    I  rii  n/l,  or 

:."Ji  vifvr*:  //,':,  //,*;/!  hi,  h/ i««#M2lfiliiy, 
:•./  ly^rlz,  ^>:;./^v«•.  aff*-f  ll^alirl{£frli'rll««|lJ«rh| 
<•.  ;  «..;$'//? 4V*:  lU-^.'i^ttiUlU/U  of  ihc:  MV  Pfr» 
i.'x:  :>.'/. \:.x\  arj  jfr<:lij(.oii«  ^'lii' all/m  being 
:  !;;  .;;r  r'.t:ttt*,r*iix'tti^  Vt  ihr.  ntuttlty  -  t  piil 
>.  V,  y,  i  lu'f  J^iflt,  it  it  |Kf«4ih|r  thnl  |ia 
'.',  .il  Ka«<  fy,rt'4-r/<:«j  ihat  «|i<'r4:li  wm  i|««ii1 
1%  &r.  ;tr^';.';.<  ot  ;i;/airiU  n  plan  of  nlucNtUm, 
o.'i  -.vhi/.h  it  i«  f3iirl;r«n/l  fully  Ml  <ftil  in  lb« 
\fA\^-t  th<:  riir/ti'/n  U  f«/ijn«l*-d,  and  wliU^li 
v/a'!  ttaririj^  th«:  r(:V.  I'ri:lai4:  in  ilin  fa4^ 
/!ij;irt;r  tht  •Ahoj/;  of  hit  K|H-f«:h,  that  ||m» 
f'i;ri'!'i:n'ri^il  'jijiiliLy  of  thr  plun  ia,  that 
t'  <:r*:  -hail  \^'.  a  {(<:n«:r:il  anrj  i-4|ifTifil  rrli. 
i/yt  i%  o'lij'.atiori ;  iliat  it  i«  lo  t«<:  ciini liinrd 
'A'ith,  ari'l  iji  t/i  imhuf:  thf:  wlioli:  innMn<*r  nf 
io^.tru^ttori ;  that  a  r:haiilain  \%  to  \w  f3m« 
ployf.-^l  to  vAiUi\\\t\.  thi:  n:li^ioiJ%  cfliiratimi  f if 
the  (hii'lfijn  U:longiri({  til  thi;  Iuitiibli«hnicnt 
in  cvrrry  i>k:h'j«il,  and  that  llii!  parent  or 
natiintl  ^^uardian  of  cvr:ry  chihl  was  tiibavo 
frci:  liU:rty  trj  irutrurthim  in  the  principlea 
of  bis  own  religion  ?  My  I^rds,  could  any  man 
2  U 
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ffloejr,  tbat  that  speech  was  directed  against 
a  plan  of  which  these  were  the  fundamental 
jinnciples?  Surely  the  Central  Society 
must  repudiate  this  principle.  One  would 
think  we  were  discussing  a  general  scheme 
fat  the  education  of  the  people : — all  the 
apprehensions  and  alarms  were  pointed  at 
this— *all  the  mischief  apprehended,  or 
affected  to  he  apprehended,  is  to  be  derived 
from  a  general  ^stem  of  education-^com- 
polaory  in  its  nature — in  the  hands  of  the 
GoTemment— irreligious — based  on  a  de- 
ngn  to  pull  down  the  Established  Church. 
**  Anti-Christian"  was  the  term  applied  to 
k  in  one  petition,— *''  Popish,"  by  another, 
—and  one  petition,  culling  both  the  flowers, 
applied  them  both — ^probably  thinking  that 
•*  Popish,"  was  ''Anti- Christian."  But  what 
is  the  plan  ?  No  general  system  whatever. 
A  mere  Minute  of  Council,  recognizing 
the  doings  of  a  certain  function  by  four 
Members  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  here- 
tofore had{beeii  done  by  one:  namely,  the  su- 
perintendiog  the  distribution  of  the  annual 
nrliamentarf  grant,  and  establishing  one 
normal  school,  this  last  havine  been  aban- 
doned. I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  wish  there 
had  been  any  ground  for  the  change  respect- 
ing this;  I  complain  of  the  system  as  not 
gouig  fur  enough.  I  regret  that  the  Go- 
Temment,  in  dmrence  to  the  senseless  ap- 
prehensions of  som&— the  miserable  affecta- 
tions of  others — and  the  foolish  prejudices 
of  the  rest— have  pared  down  what  ought 
to  have  been  a  general  measure  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  into  a  mere  plan 
for  founding  a  single  school  in  London,  and 
appointing  a  Committee  of  their  own  body, 
to  superintend  the  ^nt  of  20,000/.  or 
30,000/.  I  am  mortified  that  Parliament 
ia  not  ready  to  do  its  duty  to  the  people, 
that  after  twen^-five  years  spent  in  deplor- 
ing the  want  of  public  instruction  in  this 
oonntry,  after  it  has  been  by  all  parties 
confemcd,  that  the  people  of  England  are 
less  educated  than  those  of  Centrd  Europe, 
and  only  better  educated  than  the  people  of 
Sjpain  or  Italy ;  I  am  ashamed  of  our  inglo- 
nous  singularity  in  this  respect,  of  our 
dmmeful  exception  to  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  that  after  all  that  has 
Veen  confessed,  even  by  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late, of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  our  present 
means  of  education,  that  all  we  have  been 
ahle  to  ^'serew  our  courage"  to,  has  been 
the  asking  Parliament  for  a  paltry  30,000/., 
and  appomting  a  committee  of  noblemen 
to  ffiitnbute  it.  But  it  is  still  more  mor- 
tiQfing  to  findj  that  there  exists  millions 
iii  tlda  eountiy  who  have  been  so  far  child. 


I  ish,  thoughtless,  and  unreflecting,  ai  to  be 
led  away  by  the  cry,  the  damour,  the  rulgtf 
exploded  outcry  of  danger  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church!  while  20,000/.  a-year  has 
been  annually  distributed  by  Gvovemment 
at  their  discretion,  without  any  such  cry 
being  raised.  How  much  must  I  fear  then 
for  Friday,  when  I  bring  forward  my 
plan,  which  is  to  furnish  every  parish  with 
the  means  of  affording  to  all  clasKi^ 
without  distinction  of  sects,  the  benefita 
of  education.  However,  my  Liords,  I  must 
do  my  best  to  defend  the  plan  of  the  Go* 
vemment,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  the 
right  direction,  and  which  u  only  to  be 
attacked  by  ignorance  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. My  Lords,  one  great  error  which 
pervades  the  whole  argument  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelates,  1  wish  to  clear  up  at  the  out- 
set, because,  till  the  terms  on  which  we  are 
contending  are  rendered  intelligible,  we  an 
but  fighting  in  the  dark.  If  there  is  one 
proposition  more  dwelt  upon  than  another 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Government  plan, 
when  they  condescend  to  argue.  whiAii 
but  seldom,  it  is  this, — that  to  the  Churdk 
the  State  has  committed  the  religious  iiH 
struction  of  the  people,  and  that  therefixe 
the  Clergy  should  have  the  secular  educa* 
tion  of  the  people.  First,  they  daim  a 
right  exclusively  to  educate  the  children  of 
their  own  persuasion.  How  is  it  ponible 
that  there  can  be  any  plan  of  education 
based  upon  the  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy 
to  teach  the  children  of  the  Church  ?  Are 
no  Churchmen  to  be  suffered  to  send  their 
children  to  be  educated  by  the  Dissenters? 
Take  care,  however,  that  you  do  not  mve 
some  preference  to  Churchmen  over  Dis- 
senters. Remember  that  funds  raised  fay 
the  representatives  of  all,  should  be  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  all.  But,  then,  it  is  mid 
that  the  Church  should  be  provided  by  the 
State  with  ample  means  for  giving  lecular 
instruction  to  all  classes.  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters.  How  is  that  lo  work  f  The 
members  of  the  Establislied  Church  are  to 
teach  not  only  secular,  but  religious  in- 
struction ?  Of  course  they  can  teach  none 
but  their  own  religion,  to  the  Dissentet^i 
child  as  well  as  the  Churchman's.  That  is 
impossible;  unless,  indeed,  the  Dissenter 
consents.  But  how  is  his  consent  to  be 
obtained  ?  And  if  you  cannot  get  it,  are 
we  to  allow  you  the  exclusive  appropriation 
of  money  voted  for  general  instruction? 
For,  after  all,  though  you  may  think  thia  a 
vulgar  point,  it  is  a  necessary  one— it  is 
that  on  which  the  whole  dispute  reallj 
arises.    If  the  cleigyman  is  to  teach  Ui 
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religion  to  all  dasses,  the  Dissenter  will 
not  send  his  child  to  he,  as  he  thinks^ 
••perverted,"  or  as  the  Church  thinks, 
•*  converted/*  and  thus  he  will  lose  the 
lienetit  of  a  grant,  towards  which,  never- 
tlieless,  he  contributed ;  for  it  is  not  as 
vith  the  two  Bishops  in  the  reign  of 
Jtmes  1st,  who  asked  one  whether  the 
King  might  not  take  his  money  ?  to  which 
tlie  answer  was,  "  Assuredly ;" — and  on 
•iking  the  other  Prelate,  he  answered, 
*•  Please  your  Majesty,  you  may  take  my 
brother^fl  money,  for  he  gives  it  yuu."  But 
the  Legislature  compelled  the  Dissenter  to 
pay,  and  then  it  is  proposed  that  he  should 
not  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  grant. 
Well,  is  the  clergyman  only  to  give  secular 
instruction  ?  If  so,  for  that  the  Dissenting 
teacher  is,  ex  coticesshy  equally  qualified. 
If  he  is  to  give  religious  instruction,  there- 
fbre»  the  Dissenter  is  excluded,  if  secular 
instruction,  the  Dissenter  is  as  well  quali- 
fied. What  is  meant  by  leaving  all  in- 
struction in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ?  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  said,  that  no  men  could 
be  more  unfitted  to  act  as  scluKdmasters 
than  her  Majesty's  Ministers — that  they 
were  incapacitated  by  other  duties,  and  so 
on-*and  it  was  wittily  suggested  whether 
they  were  to  whip  the  boys.  Nobody  ever 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  The  words  of  the 
Minute  are,  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  are  to  **  consider  all  matters 
affecting  the  education  of  the  people ;"  was 
it  ever  imagined  that  this  meant  they 
should  see  to  the  details  of  the  education — 
to  the  hooks  and  slates  used — to  the  de- 
clensions and  inflections  of  grammar  ?  Cer- 
tainly, they  might  as  well  look  to  the  ope- 
ration to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  on 
which  I  abstain  from  further  remark. 

The  Bishop  of  Jjondon :  I  was  not  speak  - 
ing  of  the  Government  plan  at  all,  but 
of  the  plan  which  the  Government  were 
urging  us  to  adopt,  and  of  which,  I  under- 
stand, the  present  plan  to  be  preliminary. 

Lord  Brougham  :  Really,  my  Lords,  this 
is  too  hard,  to  have  to  defend  not  only  the 
plan  which  is  adopted  and  published,  but  a 
plan  which  I  know  nothing  of — which  no- 
body knows  anything  about— -which  may 
at  some  uncertain  period,  by  some  unknown 
person,  be  proposed ;  which  has  no  exist- 
ence, save  in  the  fancies  of  imaginative  in- 
dividuals. But  the  argument  is,  that  the 
Oovernment  are  unfitted,  by  other  duties, 
Ibr  the  busines  of  education.  I  wonder, 
mr  Lends,  that  the  acuteness  of  tho  right 
nm»  fM*i»  did  not  lead  him  to  discover 
4it^M«r  nen  besides  her  Majesty's  Minis- 


ters had  their  time  fully  occnpied.    I  bave^ 
not  heard  for  the  first  time  to-night,  that- 
the  clergy  are  a  hard-worked  ana  ill-paid 
class  of  men.     No  man  knows  this  bettefj^ 
or  has  had  greater  opportunities  of  know* 
ing  it,  than  I  have.  They  are  hard-worked, 
ill-paid,  inadequately  lodged— so  lodged,  Iq 
many  instances,  that  residence  is  made  dis- 
agreeable to  them,  and  thus  great  tempta* 
tions  are  held  out  to  them  to  violate  a  high 
and  imperative  duty,  a  duty,  the  observance 
of  which  is   binding  on   their  own  con- 
sciences,  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
their  flocks.     I  readily  admit,  that  no  class 
of  men  labour  harder  in  their  vocation  than 
the  working  clergy  of  this  country.    I  have 
oAen  had  occasion  to  pay  them  a  humble, 
a  grateful,  and  a  sincere  tribute  for  the 
services  they  have  in  many  respects  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  social  imnrovement, 
and  in  particular  to  the  cause  or  education. 
These  have  been  rendered  at  spare  times 
and  by  hours  snatched  from  the  more  pe^ 
culiar  avocations  of  their  sacred  callings 
But  the  attention  of  the  clergy  ought  not 
to  be  diverted  from  the  main  object  of  ibeir 
lives,  the  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of 
religion  to  the  people.    That  is  enoush  to 
occupy  them,  particularly  when  the  visita- 
tion of  their  flocks,  without  which  they. 
never  could  adeq\iately  discharge  their  du- 
ties, is  rigidly  attended  to.     To  say  that, 
to  the  duty  of  expounding  aod  defending: 
the  truths  of  Christianity  could  be  added 
that  of  superintending  secular  education,  is. 
a  proposition  so  utterly  monstrous,  so  des-i. 
titutc  of  all  likelihood  and  possibility,  that 
I  must  surely  have  mistaken  those  who^ 
urged  your  Lordships  to  intrust  the  educa^ 
tion  of  the  people  to  the  clergy.   Those  arq. 
words  without  meaning,   sounds  without 
sense;  words  devised  to  get  up  a  cry  in 
favour  of  this  plan,  and  excite  a  clamour 
against  the  Church.  I  deny,  that  the  clergy 
can  become  the  general  instructors  of  the 
people,  or  have  a  right  to  teach  anything 
more  than  religion,  or  can  have  any  pre- 
eminence in  the  great  and  important  bun^ 
ness  of  education.     They  are,  no  doubt, 
teachers  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word^ 
religious  teachers;  they  are  to  teach  re^ 
ligion,  others  were  to  teach  learning.  How 
far  is  this  confidence  in  the  Church  to  be 
carried  ?     Is  natural  philosophy  not  to  be 
taught  by  laymen.^     Is  chemistry  not  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  surgeons  and  men  of 
science,  but  confined  to  the  ministers  of  (he 
altar  ?   How  can  they  be  made  the  teachers- 
of  secular  instniction  to  the  poor  any  n 
than  to  the  rich?     I  cannot  und 
2  U  2 
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the  warmest  friend  of  the  anclen  regime 
will  not  assert  that  there  was  a  very  large 
amount  of  religion  iu  France,  just  previous 
Id  the  Revolution.  The  plan  now  before 
jour  Lordships  is  liable  to  none  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged  against  it, 
out  the  crime  of  not  having  been  brought 
before  Parliament.  Who  ever  thought  of 
introducing  any  general  system  of  education 
without  consulting  the  wisdom  of  Parlin- 
ment  ?  The  law  stands  thus — the  Ministry 
can  give  away  a  million  of  money  to  any 
person  they  please,  without  ever  asking 
your  Lordships  whether  you  will  or  not — 
without  asking  your  Lordships*  consent. 
All  they  have  to  do  is,  to  have  a  vote  of 
the  other  House.  The  resolutions,  there- 
fore,  merely  ask  the  Crown  to  ask  its 
Ministers  to  do  so  and  so.  More  uncalled- 
for  resolutions — anything  more  uncalled-for 
I  have  never  seen.  If  there  were  any  do- 
cument to  show  that  there  was  the  slightest 
intention  even  to  attack  the  Established 
Church— were  there  even  the  scrap  of  the 
letter  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  show  that 
there  was  any  intention  to  make  even  the 
slightest  attack  on  the  Established  Church, 
or  the  established  religion  of  the  country, 
as  it  has  been  called  this  night,  I  might 
understand  holy  men  buckling  on  the  ar- 
mour of  the  faith.  I  could  understand  men 
meeting  in  vestries,  and  sending  up  3,000 
petitions,  prayine  your  Lordships  to  take 
decided  steps  against  the  antichrist,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  our  holy  relijrion.  But, 
my  Lords,  there  is  not  a  word,  not  one 
whisper  against  the  Establishment ;  so  far 
from  that,  there  is  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  Establishment,  by  the  appointment  of 
chaplains  of  the  Church  to  every  school. 
That,  my  Lords,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
plan — that,  my  Lords,  is  the  corner-stone  of 
the  plan.  I  have  lived  long  enough,  my  Lords 
—too  long"— for  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  have 
Hted  long  enough  to  hear  the  crv  of  *'  No 
Popery"— «  No  Catholics"—**  The  Church 
in  danger."  Not  one  of  those  cries  have  I 
ever  known  to  have  arisen  from  any  but 
the  most  insignificant  of  causes  that  the  wit 
of  man  could  possibly  devise.  In  1807  the 
whole  country  was  convulsed — tlic  Govern. 
ment  was  changed — England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  were  agitated  by  a  general  election 
—the  cry  was  "  No  Popery,"  **  Rally  round 
the  altar  and  the  Throne,"  for  one  never 
could  be  shaken  without  the  other  falling. 
Suoh  was  the  language  of  the  rev.  Prelate  to- 
xdght.  Is  there  now  one  word  said  against 
.tlio  Church?  Is  tliere  now  a  single  whisper 
t|riiiit  the  EitaUisbment  any  more  than 


there  was  in  1807  ?  No  one  wocd  or  m^ 
whisper  is  heard  of  such  a  character.    On 
the  contrary,  professions  of  attachment  to 
the  Church  arc  numerous.     In  1807  the 
cause  of  the  cry  of  "  No  Popery "  aroie 
from  a  bill  being  brought  in,  to  allow  an 
Irish  CatholiC}  who  was  a  colonel  in  his 
own  countrv,  to  hold  the  same  rank  upon 
coming  to  England.    That  was   the  real 
origin  of  the  cry  of  "  No  Popery/*    Just 
ns  trifling  is  the  ciiusc  of  the  cry  now  made. 
A  single  school  is  to  be  formed  for  tlie  pur« 
pose  of  teaching  teachers.     In  that  school, 
t1;c  Established  Church  is  to  have  a  chim- 
lain  of  that  single  school,  who  is  to  ruin  the 
whole  Established  Church,  and  sap  the  veiy 
foundations  of  religion.     My  Lords,  there 
is  another  ground  of  similarity  ;  the  bill  in 
1807  was  only  shown  and  withdrawn,  still 
the  cry  continued  ;  the  proposed  school  is 
no  longer  even  in  existence  as  a  propose 
tion ;  it  was  only  shewn,  and  at  once  eo- 
vered  up,  and  still  the  cry  continues.  When 
the  atmosphere  had  cleared  away,  when 
the  storm  was  dispelled,  when  the  ckrads 
no  longer  hung  around,  I  won't  say  the 
Establishment,  for  that  reared  its  pinnacles 
above,  and  no  clouds  even  hung  rounditshase 
— but  when  the  clouds  disi)elled  which  had 
been  obfuscating  men's  understandings,  it 
was  found  that  five  years  aAerwardsi  the 
bill  had  passed  in  silence  and  neglectf  and 
the  first  that  we  heard  of  it  was  a  year 
afterwards,  when  it  was  found  in  the  sta- 
tute-book.    This    is  not  only  matter  of 
aniusenient,  but  it  is  pregnant  with  instmc* 
tion.     The  men  who  now  feel,  and  others 
who  aflcct  to  feel  so  mucli  apprehension 
about   this  harmless  and  trivial  measure^ 
will  in  a  very  short  time  forget  it.     Much 
more  than  this  will  pass,  I  believe  will  pass 
without    exciting    a  single    murmur,    or 
whisper  of  discontent,  or  feeling  of  alarm. 
Xow  1  venture  to  form  a  cheerful  hope^ 
which  amounts  to  a  sanguine  expectation« 
that  the  same  courso  will  be  taken  now 
which  was  taken  then,  and  men  wiU  begin 
to  open  their  understanding  to  reason^  will 
cease  to  make  religious  matter  the  ground 
and  ohject  only  of  feeling,  but  will  make  it 
matter  of  sound,  moral,  intelligent,  reason 
aho  ;  and  then  I  have  not  any  fear  of  the 
work  of  education  being  checked  b}'  any 
clamour  of    danger    to    the    Church,  or 
of  danger  to  the  clergy,  or  of  danger  to 
religion;  but  I  shall  live  to  see  the  Par- 
liament of  England   performi  at   lengthj 
its  too  long-delayed  and  most  sacred  duty, 
of  giving  instruction  to  all  classes,  of  all 
descriptioHBi  all  ranks^  and  all  lecta  of 
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flwd,  that  iherewas  so  trifliog  a  distance  for 
Uw  DiflMntert  tocomeoTerto  the  Church, 
thit  it  mightbeeasiif  got  oTer.  Nan  this 
waa  the  very  creed  or  persecution— thii 
«U  the  very  language  of  the  inquisitor. 
•'The  difference  between  you  and  me." 
«yi  ibe  inquisitor,  "is  slight,  and  of 
aacii  a  nature,  that  I  may  compel,   force. 
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line  faith — mine  is  the  fuilh  endowed 
by  the  State— the  Slate  patronises  me 
the  State  conscience  is  with  me — it 
nposes  in  couRdence  upon  me.  Come 
yon  then  o*er  to  me.  What  right  have 
joa  to  complain  of  the  gentle  force  I  use 
towaidi  you  ?  If  I  asked  you  to  turn 
Mahomedan,  or  to  preach  atheism,  and 
thTeatened  you  with  the  rack  or  with  the 
Aigot,  you  might  indeed  call  me  a  persecu- 
tor ;  but  I  am  doing  no  such  thing ;  I  am 
only  Biking  you  to  do  the  most  gentle  and 
the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  I 
lak  you  to  get  over  n  trifle,  for  which  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  in  the  ages  of 
folly  were  mad  enough  to  persecule  each 
Other.  There  is  only  an  iota  of  difference 
between  us.  You  are  a  Homoousion,  I  am 
•  HomoiousioD.  Come  then  to  us.  Rest 
on  our  bosom — it  is  for  the  goad  of  your 
•ouls,  and  I  will  make  it  for  the  interest  of 
your  body  also."  Expanded  into  the  Ian- 
gnage  of  the  inquisition,  this  was  the  argn- 
meot  used  by  the  right  rev.  Bench.  This 
was— 

The  Archbishop  of  Canlerhary  rose  to 
order.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  waa 
doing  bim  great  injustice  in  fastening  so 
invidious  an  argument  upon  him.  He  had 
nid  nothing  that  could  ju.>!tify  such  a  mis- 
rcpreaentatinn.  He  had  said  that  the 
Church  was  accused  of  intolerance,  and 
refutation  of  that  charge  he  had  said  that 
the  clergy  had  shown  the  grentest  willi" " 
ness  to  educate  the  children  of  Dissenl 
and  that  the  Dissenters  had  not  ohjcctcd  to 
let  their  children  receive  that  education, 
because  they  fell  that  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  Church  nas  trifling,  aniT 
might  perhaps  be  got  over. 

LatA  BnHigham.  Nothing  could  he  fur. 
ther  from  my  intention.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don) that  the  Estahlished  Church  is  much 
more  tolerant  in  practice  than  in  theory. 
But  in  what  does  the  tolerance  consist?  h 
it  in  permitting  Dissenting  children  to  be 
instructed  in  those  schools  in  which  the 
Cburd)  doctrinea  alone  are  taught  ?  If  you 
tbnw  open  the  doon  to  DUieoten  ia  thoto 


schools  in  which  the  ChnriJi  doctrines,  and 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  alone  are  taught, 
and  the  Dissenters  are  induced  to  go  there, 
that  does  nut  prove  that  the  Church  at 
_  and  b  more  tolerant,  but  that  the 
Dissenters  are  either  indifferent  or  inmncere. 
You  cannot  view  it  in  any  other  light.  If 
the  Dissenters  are  induced  to  attend  at 
whooU  where  the  Thirty-nine  Articlea, 
which  some  of  them  term  idolatrous,  and 
(itlicrs  blasphemous  (I  am  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Dissenters,  not  my  own),  thia 
'jes  not  prove  that  the  Churchmen  are 
lore  tolerant,  but  that  the  Dissenters  are 
ther  indifferent  or  insincere.  It  is  one 
species  of  persecution  to  say  *'  Come  over 
to  me,"  and  it  is  another  species  to  say, 
"  There  is  little  or  no  difierence  between 
us."  My  Lords,  no  difierence  conaocs- 
tiously  entertained  upon  religious  matten 
can  he  slight.  If  any  man  says  that  he 
thinks  the  difference  important,  and  that 
he  honestly,  and  sincerely,  and  conscien- 
tiotisly,  sets  a  value  upon  that  difierence, 
no  man  breathing  has  a  right  to  say  the 
difference  between  us  is  slight — we  are  to 
be  listened  to,  and  you  are  not — come  over 
to  us — endow  us  more,  enrich  ni  further, 
amplify  our  powers,  enlarge  our  sphere  of 
action,  encourage  us,  discourage  otben. 
My  Lords,  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
a:nong  other  persons,  this  has  always  beea 
the  forerunner  of  persecution.  The  most 
rev.  Prelate  is  too  humble-minded,  too 
elevated  in  piety,  too  philanthropic  and 
charitable  to  have  any  such  ideas  j  and  I 
will  tell  him,  his  own  reading  must  have 
taught  him,  that  these  are  the  doctrines  bj^ 
which  persecutors  hare  worked  in  all  ages, 
and  wherever  they  hare  been  allowed  to 
act  upon  them,  they  have  never  failed  in 
the  end  to  arm  themselves  with  the  scourae| 
the  faggot,  the  pincers,  and  the  torch.  Men 
who  valae  religious  liberty  do  not,  In 
these  days,  dread  anything  that  can  be  called 
persecution,  but  they  do  dread  priril^a 
and  oppressive  exclusions,  preferences  to 
one  sect  over  another ;  and  upon  another 
thing  they  are  absolutely  detennined,  whidi 
is  absolutely  irreversible — they  are  resolved 
never  to  pay  to  man  any  tax  to  support 
education,  if  the  fruit  of  the  tax  does  not 
go  to  maintain  education  to  which  all  shaU 
have  an  equal  access.  My  Lords,  it  never 
entered  into  my  head  to  propose  any  general 
system  of  education,  which  would  not  be 
combined  with  religious  instruction.  It  ii 
a  common  thing  to  talk  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,   as  having    undermined  f  , 
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the  warmest  friend  of  the  anclcn  rcgifne 
will  not  assert  that  there  was  a  very  large 
amount  of  religion  in  France,  just  previous 
Id  the  Revolution.  The  plan  now  before 
jour  Lordships  is  liable  to  none  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged  against  it, 
out  the  crime  of  not  having  been  brought 
before  Parliament.  Who  ever  thought  of 
introducing  any  general  system  of  education 
without  consulting  the  wisdom  of  Pariin- 
ment  ?  The  law  stands  thus — the  Ministry 
can  give  away  a  million  of  money  to  any 
person  they  please^  without  ever  asking 
your  Lordships  whether  you  will  or  not — 
without  asking  your  Lordships*  consent. 
All  they  have  to  do  is,  to  have  a  vote  of 
the  other  House.  The  resolutions,  there- 
fore,  merely  ask  the  Crown  to  ask  its 
Ministers  to  do  so  and  so.  More  uncalled- 
for  resolutions — anything  more  uncalled-for 
1  have  never  seen.  If  there  were  any  do- 
cument to  show  that  there  was  the  slightest 
intention  even  to  attack  the  Established 
Church*— were  there  even  the  scrap  of  the 
letter  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  show  that 
there  was  any  intention  to  make  even  the 
slightest  attack  on  the  Established  Church, 
or  the  established  religion  of  the  country, 
as  it  has  been  called  this  night,  I  might 
understand  holy  men  buckling  on  the  ar- 
mour of  the  faith.  I  could  understand  men 
meeting  in  vestries,  and  sending  up  3,000 
petitions,  praying  your  Lordships  to  take 
decided  steps  against  the  antichrist,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  our  holy  religion.  But, 
my  Lords,  there  is  not  a  word,  not  one 
whisper  against  the  Establishment ;  so  far 
from  that,  there  is  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  Establishment,  by  the  appointment  of 
chaplains  of  the  Church  to  every  school. 
That,  my  Lords,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
plan — that,  my  Lords,  is  the  corner-stone  of 
the  plan.  I  have  lived  long  enough,  my  Lords 
-^too  long — for  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  have 
lited  long  enough  to  hear  the  crv  of  *'  No 
Popery"—'*  No  Catholics"—**  The  Cliurch 
in  danger."  Not  one  of  those  cries  have  I 
ever  known  to  have  arisen  from  any  but 
the  most  insignificant  of  causes  that  the  wit 
of  man  could  possibly  devise.  In  1807  the 
whole  country  was  convulsed — tlie  Covern. 
ment  was  changed — England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  were  agitated  by  a  general  election 
—the  cry  was  "  No  Popery,"  **  Rally  round 
the  altar  and  the  Throne,**  for  one  never 
could  be  shaken  without  the  other  falling. 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  rev.  Prelate  to- 
xdght.  Is  there  now  one  word  said  against 
.the  Church?  Is  tliere  now  a  single  whisper 

l^rinik  the  EitaUisbment  any  more  than 


there  was  in  1807  ?  No  mie  word  or  sing|ie 
whisper  is  heard  of  such  a  character.  On 
the  contrary,  professions  of  attachment  to 
the  Church  arc  numerous.  In  1807  the 
cause  of  the  cry  of  "  No  Popery "  aroie 
from  a  bill  being  brought  in,  to  allow  an 
Irish  Catholic^  who  was  a  colonel  in  his 
own  countrv,  to  hold  the  same  rank  upon 
coming  to  England.  That  was  the  real 
origin  of  the  cry  of  *'  No  Popery."  Juit 
ns  trifling  is  the  ciiuse  of  the  cry  now  made. 
A  single  school  is  to  be  formed  for  tlie  pur- 
l)ose  of  teaching  teachers.  In  that  school, 
t1;c  Established  Church  is  to  have  a  chap- 
lain uf  that  single  school,  who  is  to  ruin  the 
whole  Established  Church,  and  sap  the  very 
foundations  of  religion.  My  Lords,  thera 
is  another  ground  of  similarity  ;  the  hill  in 
1807  was  only  shown  and  withdrawn,  stiU 
the  cry  continued  ;  the  proposed  school  is 
no  longer  even  in  existence  as  a  propon* 
tion ;  it  was  only  shewn,  and  at  once  eo- 
vered  up,  and  still  the  cry  continues.  When 
the  atmosphere  had  cleared  away,  whea 
the  storm  was  dispelled,  when  the  doods 
no  longer  hung  around,  I  won't  say  the 
Establishment,  for  that  reared  its  pinnades 
above,  and  no  clouds  even  hung  roundits  ban 
— but  when  the  clouds  disi)elled  which  had 
been  obfuscating  men's  understandings,  it 
was  found  that  five  years  afterwards,  the 
bill  had  passed  in  silence  and  neglect*  and 
the  first  that  wc  heard  of  it  was  a  year 
afterwards,  when  it  was  found  in  the  sta* 
tutc-book.  This  is  not  only  matter  of 
amusement,  but  it  is  pregnant  with  instrac* 
tion.  Hie  men  who  now  feel,  and  others 
who  aflect  to  feel  so  mucli  apprehension 
about  this  harmless  and  trivial  measure^ 
will  in  a  very  short  time  forget  it.  Mudi 
more  than  this  will  pass,  I  believe  will  pass 
without  exciting  a  single  murmur,  oc 
whisper  of  discontent,  or  feeling  of  alarm. 
Now  I  venture  to  form  a  cheerful  hope, 
which  amounts  to  a  sanguine  expectation, 
that  the  same  course  will  be  taken  now 
which  was  taken  then,  and  men  will  begin 
to  open  their  understanding  to  reason,  wiU 
cease  to  make  religious  matter  the  ground 
and  object  only  of  feeling,  but  will  make  it 
matter  of  sound,  moral,  intelligent,  reason 
aho  ;  and  then  I  have  not  any  fear  of  the 
work  of  education  being  checked  by  any 
clamour  of  danger  to  the  Church,  or 
of  danger  to  the  clergy,  or  of  danger  to 
religion;  but  I  shall  live  to  see  the  Par- 
liament of  England  performi  at  length, 
its  too  long-delayed  and  most  sacred  duty, 
of  giving  instruction  to  all  dasses,  of  all 
descriptioHBi  all  ranlu^  and  all  lecti  of 
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people*  upon  the  broad,  universal^  and 
eternal  principles  of  religious  as  well  as  of 
dvil  liberty. 

The  Duke  of  JVellington  confessed  he 
WM  astonished  at  the  admiration  which 
had  been  expressed  by  the  noble  and 
kerned  Lord  of  the  speeches  which  had 
been  made  by  tlie  most  rev.  and  right  rev. 
Prelates,  the  greater  part  of  his  own  speech 
bidng  directed  at  the  same  time  to  do  away 
their  effect,  by  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
of  ridicule  with  which  he  was  so  liberally 
eadowed.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  within 
the  few  last  moments  of  his  speech  that  the 
noUe  and  learned  Lord  had  at  all  referred 
to  the  particular  matter  under  discussion. 
The  first  of  the  resolutions  which  the  most 
ler.  prelate  had  moved  was  a  mere  state- 
ment of  a  matter  of  fact,  which  no  one  had 
disputed,  and  the  last  contained  a  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  little  objected^  except  that  there  was 
no  occasion,  as  he  suid,  to  ask  the  Crown 
not  to  introduce  the  system  uf  education 
except  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  because 
he  could  not  think  such  a  system  could  be 
introduced  without  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  contended,  that 
those  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  did  the 
very  thing  which  their  Lordships  had  a 
riffht  to  require  should  be  done  by  an  Act 
or  Parliament,  instead  of  by  Orders  in 
CouncU.  It  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  last  spuke,  and  by 
the  right  rev.  Bishop  (of  Norwich),  that 
these  Orders  in  Council  did  no  more  than 
had  been  done  for  years  by  Minutes  of  the 
Treasury  Board.  The.  fact  was  very  much 
otherwise.  Under  the  Treasury  Minutes 
there  was  nothing  further  than  a  grant  of 
money  very  much  in  the  way  of  charity  to 
those  who  in  certain  circumstances  had 
subscribed  a  fixed  amount,  and  who  were 
to  have  the  management  of  the  funds ;  but  j 
certain  conditions  were  required  by  the ! 
Board  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  it  was 
essentially  necessary  that  that  House  should 
entreat  the  Crown  not  to  carry  these  mea- 
sures into  execution  without  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  they  were,  and  having  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  to  them.  He  should 
vote  for  this  address  to  her  Majesty,  in 
order  that  Parliament  and  the  country 
might  clearly  know  what  those  measures 
were  which  the  Government  intended  to 
propose  for  the  education  of  the  people.  The 
noble  Marquess  opposite  had  thought  proper 
to  put  certain  questions  to  the  most  rev. 
Pidatei  whioh  were  afterwards  answered 
If  Ad  rifbt  lOTi  Prelate  who  lucoeeded  the 


noble  Marquess  in  debate.  But^  begipqg  tlit 
noble  Marquess's  pardon^  he  thought    ft 
was  the  duty  of  her  Majestpf^  Government 
to  state  clearly  what  their  mtentions  weref 
and  what  share  they  intended  the  ChunJi 
to  have  in  their  education  of  the  people ; 
and  not  to  require  from  the  most  reverena 
Prelate,  aud  the  right  rev.  Prelatesflene* 
rally,  what  the  intentions  of  the  ChtirGb 
were  on  this   subject.      The    noble  end 
learned  Lord  statCNl,  that  the  reguIatioDi 
proposed  by  Order  in  Council  were  really 
nothing  at  all,  that  there  was  someihing 
brought  forwards    and   afterwards   with» 
drawn.     But  it  appeared  to  bim  that  there 
was  something   put    forward   which  wei 
very  important,  sometliing  not  at  all  un« 
like  what  was  put  forwara  of  late  vears  in 
the  Irish  system  of  education.    Nowt  he 
always  understood  that  this  nrinciple  wee 
Intended  to  be  restricted  entirely  to  Ivt* 
land,  and  he  was  quite  sure  it  would  not 
answer  in   this  country.     It  appeared  to 
him  that  these  resolutions  woula  authorise 
the  use  of  the  Douay  version  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  and  the  versions  of  the  scriptures  of 
the  Unitarians,  the  Anabaptists,  and  others^ 
including  even  the  followers  of  Courtenavi 
who  had  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  ii| 
the  course  of  this  debate.    Now,  what  be 
desired  to  know  was   this,  whether   the 
people  of  this  country,  having    founded 
the  Established  Church  on  the  principlea 
of  the  Reformation  200  or  300  years  ago, 
they  should  now  be  called  upon  to  reue 
taxes  in  order  to  educate  the  people  in  the 
tenets  of  Popery,  or  the  systems  of  the 
Unitarians  or  the  Anabaptists.     This  lie 
thought  the  people  of  England  were  en* 
titled  to  know ;  and  to  demand  that  the 
projects,  if  entertained,  should  be  regularly 
brought  before  Parliament  and  the  country 
in  the  usual  way.     This  was  not  the  way 
in  which  the  plan  ought  to  be  introduced 
into  the  country.     If  no  such  thing  ex- 
isted, ought  not  they  to  be  so  informed } 
But  if  there  wsis  such  an  intention,  ought 
they  not  also  to  be  informed  of  what  realiy 
was  intended  ?     He  begged  the  noble  alia 
learned  Lord's  pardon ;  but  that  Order  in 
Council  was  not  so  quiet  or  so  innocent  ai 
he  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  out  to  be* 
Even  in  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  own 
view,  it  was  not  so  harmless  with  respect 
to  the  Established  Church.     He  had  read 
some  of  the  noble  Lord*s  speeches  on  thia 
subject,  and  he  saw  in  his  speeches^  and  in 
his  publications  on  thb  subject,  that  he 
more  than  once  stated  the  great  advantage 
arising  to  education  bora  prirate  beaero^ 
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lenoe.  Let  them  then  see  what  was  likely 
to  be  the  consequence  of  this  system  upon 
primte  benevolence.  The  order  in  Council 
stated  positively  this— ^'^  that  if  any  school 
accepted  any  money  from  the  public" — 
mindi  that  the  Board  of  Treasury  having 
required  that  half  the  sum  should  be  sub- 
acribed  by  private  benevolence;  but  then 
if  they  accepted  money  from  the  public, 
"  it  ^ould  immediately  come  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board,  and  be  liable  to  in- 
flection." Did  this  say  that  there  was 
to  be  inspection  by  the  clergy  ?  Did  it  say 
that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  to 
have  superintendence  over  that  school? 
There  was  no  question  here  of  rich  and 
poor,  80  that  none  of  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  which  he  had  dis- 
played with  so  much  ability,  could  be 
found  to  apply — they  fell  to  the  ground. 
But  if  the  money  was  granted,  the  clergy- 
man was  eiccluded,  and  the  school  came 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Board;  He 
begged  their  Lordship  to  look  at  this  re- 
solution of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and 
then  ask  themselves  the  question,  which  of 
them  would  make  themselves  liable  to  the 
inspection  of  this  ofRccr,  ap]K)intcd  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  ?  What  were  the 
questions  which  this  officer  of  inspection 
would  ask  from  them  ?  ''  Have  you  the 
Douay  version  of  the  Bible  ?"  *'  Have  you 
the  Bible  of  the  Unitarians  ?"  **  Have  you 
that  of  the  Anabaptists?"  He  wished  to 
know  which  of  them  would  make  them- 
selves liable  to  quesiions  of  that  description 
regarding  schools  which  their  bone  vol  once 
thought  proper  to  establish  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, or  in  places  under  their  influence 
throughout  the  country.  The  consequence 
then  would  be  to  deprive  the  clergy  of 
their  superintendence.  The  schools  would 
lose  not  only  the  value  of  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  clergy  ;  but  this  system,  small 
as  it  Was  said  to  be  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  must  go  greatly  to  imi)ede  the  tide  of 
benevolence.  Then  they  had  a  right  to  call 
upon  her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  stir  them- 
selves on  this  subject ;  but  they  had  also  to 
entreat  of  her  Majesty  not  to  allow  such  a 
system  to  be  carried  into  execution  in  the 
country  without  allowing  Parliament  the 
opportunity  of  fully  discussing  it,  and  thus 
doing  their  duty  to  the  public.  Nay,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  this, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  doing  their  duty  to 
the  system  of  education,  and  particularly  to 
the  system  of  education  by  private  benevo- 
lence, by  having  this  system  fully  invgsti- 

|Me4  or  explaioed  before  thejr  allowed  it  to 


go  one  step  farther.  Even  at  that  late 
hour,  he  had  felt  it  to  be  hie  duty  to  cell 
their  attention  to  what  was,  in  his  opinion^ 
the  real  question  for  the  House  to  deter- 
mine. He  hoped  that  he  detained  them 
but  a  very  few  minutes  in  doing  so*  and 
he  thought  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
would  admit,  that  not  only  would  the  clergy 
have  good  reason  to  complain  of  it,  hut 
those  who  founded  schools  of  private  bene- 
volence would  have  reason  to  complain  alsoi 
Viscount  Melbourne  should  be  very  weQ 
content  to  leave  this  subject  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  speeches  which  had  been 
made  by  his  noble  Friend,  the  President  of 
the  Council,  and  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  had  just  addressed  them;  hot 
considering  the  great  importance  of  this 
question,  and  considering  the  nature  of  the 
motion  that  had  been  made,  it  might  pov 
haps  be  expected  that  he  should  addrea  a 
few  words  to  their  Lordships  before  the 
debate  terminated,  and  he  promised  they 
should  be  few  at  that  late  hour.  After  the 
long  discussion  in  which  they  had  been  all 
engaged,  it  appeared  that  they  were  aO 
agreed  in  the  point  they  had  in  view.  They 
were  all  agreed  us  to  the  extending  of  the 
education  of  the  people — they  were  aD 
ogreed  as  to  the  benefits  of  education,  and 
they  were  all  agreed  that  the  benefits  of 
education  should  be  diffused ;  but  yet  it 
was  very  strange  that,  in  a  matter  so  plain, 
so  just,  and  so  true,  that  something  shoold 
occur  to  prevent  them  carrying  into  efiect 
intentions  in  which  all  were  agreed,  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying 
them  into  eflbct.  It  would  be  still  moie 
remarkable,  if  they  admitted  that  they  aD 
participated  in  the  one  object,  and  if  they 
all  admitted  the  advantages  of  the  great  obL 
ject  which  they  pro]7osed  to  support,  and 
yet  that  there  should  be  some  incompre- 
hensible obstruction  to  their  carrying  the 
object  of  all  their  efforts  into  effect.  This 
was  a  matter  which,  if  it  did  take  placet 
might  cause  some  to  laugh  and  some  to 
weep,  and  he  was  afraid  it  would  afford  to 
those  satirists  who  disparaged  human  na- 
ture, the  means  to  find  some  food  for  satire^ 
and  some  matter  upon  which  to  plume 
themselves.  He  trusted,  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
adopt  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  most 
rev.  Prelate,  which  would  throw  a  great 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  that  object,  which 
they  all  had  equally  in  view.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  who  presided  over  the  metnH 
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lUe  speech.  Bad  stated  his  objection  to  the 
freaent  measure,  and  the  apprehensons  he 
eBtertained  respecting  it.  He  did  not  den j 
dl  the  facts  stated  hj  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 
There  miffht  posaUy  exist  a  parly  hostile 
to  the  eouesiastical  establishments  of  this 
coontrf ,  and  who  were  hostile  to  the  mo- 
■wdiical  institntums  of  the  country.  There 
nght  be  that  party.  They  knew  that  there 
were  very  violent  opinions  upon  all  manner 
of  aabjectSy  and  very  possibly  the  designs 
of  persons  holding  such  opinions  were  such 
as  they  had  been  described  to  be  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate ;  but  he  only  denied  one 
pazt  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate's  statement, 
where  be  was  pleased  to  assert,  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  was  in  the  hands  of 
that  party.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  was 
pleated  to  say,  that  her  Majesty's  Govem- 
meiit  were  in  the  hands  of  that  party— that 
they  were  guided  and  directed  by  them 
like  so  many  puppets,  and  made  use  for 
their  purposes — that  aU  their  power  and  all 
their  influence  were  directed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  ends  of  these  persons.  Now,  he 
denied  that  there  was  any  foundation  for 
any  motion  of  that  sort.  He  knew  not 
what  the  rev.  Prelate  meant,  or  what  he 
designed,  but  of  this  he  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain, that  there  was  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  the  apprehensions  the  rev.  Prelate 
entertained.  The  rev.  Prelate  had  also 
pronounced  a  high  eulogium  upon  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
stated  the  exertions  and  efibrts  they  had 
made  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  hod 
not  the  slightest  doubt  this  eulogium  was 
fully  deserved,  but  the  rev.  Prelate  had  in- 
troduced it  by  a  statement,  ''that  it  had 
not  been  stated  in  express  terms  in  this  de- 
bate, that  the  clergy  were  hostile  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge."  Stated  in  express 
terms !  Why  it  had  not  been  hinted  at. 
It  had  not  been  insinuated  by  any  person. 
Nobody  said  anything  of  the  kind,  and  he 
only  wished  to  take  notice  of  it,  for  what- 
ever reason  introduced,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  supposed,  that  any  person  in 
that  House  had  uttered  any  imputation  or 
Insinuation  whatever  against  any  part  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  against 
their  conduct,  zeal,  industry,  or  any  part  of 
their  merits.  Unquestionably,  he  had  lis- 
tened with  great  satisfaction  to  the  speech  of 
the  most  rev.  Prelate  who  had  introduced 
this  motion*  It  was  a  very  temperate  and 
able  speech,  but  in  it  there  was  much  that 
had  no  immediate  reference  to  the  question 
befbce  the  Housej  and  he  had  sought  for 
mi  lacM  wj  loficient  groundi  for  the 


motion  with  which  the  moat  rev.  Prelate 
had  condaded*  In  fact^  the  objectiona 
which  the  most  rev.  Prelate  took  to  the 
present  measure  appeared  hardly  to  lay 
grounds  for  so  strong  a  censure,  especially 
when  he  considered  the  previous  arrange- 
ment for  the  distribution  of  the  grant  by 
the  Treasury*  and  which  had  the  un* 
qualified  approbation  of  the  most  rev.  Pre- 
late. Many  of  the  objections  which  the 
most  rev.  Prelate  took  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  applied  with  equal,  if 
not  greater  force  to  the  jurisdiction  which 
unquestionably  for  four  years  had  been 
acquiesced  in  of  the  distribution  of  this 
grant  by  the  liOrds  of  the  Treasury.  The 
most  rev.  Prelate  said,  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  were  party  men,  and 
that,  therefore,  these  grants  would  be  given 
for  political  purposes,  and  with  a  pouticasl 
object.  Was  this  charge  never  brought 
against  the  Treasury?  Was  it  suppoaed 
that  nothing  of  this  sort  ever  took  place 
there  ?  He  knew  it  to  be  so :  but  that  was 
not  the  general  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
he  should  have  thought,  that  with  common 
feelings  and  ordinary  notions,  perhaps  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  micht  be 
supposed  as  little  objectionable  as  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury.  The  rev.  Prelate  (the 
Bishop  of  London)  felt,  that  he  put  himself 
out  of  Court  by  any  approbation  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  grant  by  the  Treasury,  that 
it  was  evident  that  any  objection  that  lay 
against  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
would  also  lie  against  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  but  that  there  was  this  difference, 
that  had  been  overlooked,  a  difference  pointed 
out  by  the  noble  Duke,  namely,  that  the 
Treasury  pointed  out  the  grounds  on  which 
they  went,  they  told  the  principles  on  which 
they  proceeded,  whereas  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  worked  in  the  dark.  The 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  certainly 
meant  to  depart  from  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  one  or  two 
instances.  They  meant  not  always  to  ask 
for  a  proportional  subscription  from  those  to 
whom  they  gave  money.  The  most  lev. 
I'relate  said,  that  in  some  instances  this  rule 
was  evidently  right.  It  was  clear,  that  if 
they  only  gave  money  to  those  who  sub* 
scribed,  it  was  evident  that  they  would  be 
giving  it  to  the  most  wealthy,  and  in  the 
greatest  proportion  to  those  who  were  most 
wealthy,  and,  therefore,  unquestionably  it 
was  right  to  depart,  in  some  instances,  from 
that  principle  laid  down  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury.    If  their  Lordships  did  not 
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Privy  Council,  if  they  would  not  give  them 
the  distribution  of  this  grant,  if  they  had 
not  so  much  confidence  in  them  as  to  allow 
them  to  decide  in  what  cases  they  should 
dissent  from  the  principles,  unquestionably 
they  would  be  right  to  deny  that  confi- 
dence ;  but  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  with  respect 
to  proceedings    done  quite  openly,     that 
steps    taken    in    the    face   of    all   man- 
kind, which  were  known  to  all,  and  which 
were  laid  before  Parliament,  and  which 
related  to  a  sum  of  money  to  be  voted  an- 
nually by  Parliament,    that  there  should 
be  a  decree  of  suspicion  and  diffidence,  sur- 
prised him,  and  it  ap^Teared  to  him  in  the 
highest  degree  absurd  to  deny  that  con- 
fidence, unless  they  were  prepared  to  deny 
all  confidence  whatever,  and  to  say,  that 
they  entirely  distrusted   the   authority  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.     The 
noble    Duke  opposite  said,  that  if  parties 
accepted  grants  of  money  under  these  terms, 
they  would  subject  their  schools  to  the  in- 
n)ection  and  direction  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  most  rev.  Prelate  admitted,  that  no- 
thing could, be  more  fair,  if  they  gave  pub- 
lic money  to  schools,  than  that  Government 
should  be  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  the 
money  was  rightly  bestowed  and  applied, 
and  whether  the    schools  were   managed 
according  to  the  rule  proposed.     That  was 
all  they  had  to  submit  to ;  they  did  not  afk 
them  to  submit  to  any  direction  whatever, 
or  to  control  or  command  ;  they  only  asked 
them  to  submit  to  what  was  reasonable  on 
the  part  of  Government  3  to  ask  from  those 
who  received  aid  from  the  public  purse — 
namely,  that  Government  should  be  allowed 
to  ascertain  by  inspection  how  that  money 
was  applied.     It  appeared  to  him,  that  there 
were  Parliamentary  and  constitutional  ob- 
jections (o  the  last  resolution  moved  by  the 
most  rev.    Prelate.     That  resolution  was 
for  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  the 
Crown  not  to  take  any  step  to  establish 
this  measure  finally,  without  giving  their 
Lordships  an  opportunity  of  giving  their 
opinion  upon  it.     The  resolution  did  not 
•ay,  that  the    Crown    had   exceeded    its 
power  or  prerogative,  or  that  it  had  done 
anything  that  it  had  not  a  right   to  do 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  that  prero- 
gative ;  but  if  the  Crown  thought  proper 
of  its  own  right  and  prerogative  to  do  what 
it  bad  a  right  to  do,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  not  necessary  for  that  purpose.   There 
was  no  reason  for  resorting  to  Parliament 
fiir  what  oould  be  done  simply  by  the  pre* 
lofatirs  of  Um  Ciown.    He  thought  it 


would  be  wise  and  prudent  in  their  Loid- 
ships  to  pause  before  they  adopted  the 
address  which  was  intended  to  be  moved. 
They  never  well  knew  what  was  likely  ta 
create  alarm,  and  to  raise  a  cry,  but  he 
must  say,  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
idle  and  unfounded  cries  that  was  ever 
raised,  and  he  was  extremely  sorry,  that  it 
had  been  taken  up  as  it  had  been  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelates,  and  he  would  only 
add,  that  their  Lordships  would  neither 
consult  the  course  of  proceedings  whidi 
they  ought  to  take,  nor  their  own  dignity, 
nor  the  interests  of  the  country,  if  they 
adopted  those  resolutions. 

Viscount  Melville  rose  to  protest  aicainst 
this  measure  being  introduced  into  Soot« 
land.  He  could  assure  her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, that  it  would  meet  with  a  veiy 
cold  reception  north  of  the  Tweed. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  was  the  first 
time  he  ever  heard  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land refusing  to  participate  in  a  grant  of 
the  public  money. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said,  that 
it  certainly  was  intended  to  extend  this 
measure  to  Scotland.  He  begged  to  say, 
that  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  previous  question,  and  if  that 
were  not  carried  he  should  move  the 
omission  of  certain  words  in  the  second 
resolution,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  an- 
nunciation of  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  House  divided  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion :  Contents  Present  171,  Proxies  58— 
229—  ;  Not-Contcnts  Present  80,  Proxies 
38 — 118:  Majority  for  the  first  Hcsulution 
111. 
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and  were  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Iter 
Majesty  by  the  wbole  House. 

Lord  Cloncurry  entered  the  Jbllommg  wntui 
against  agreeing  to  IhtAddren  to  her  Mejaif 
on  the  Archbisnop  of  Canterbury' $  Retokiiom 
on  Education, 

Dissentient, 

1.  Because  the  Church  of  Englaod,  as  hy 
law  established,  has  been  for  three  centuries 
in  possession  of  great  wealth,  and,  beins  en- 
trusted wiih  the  education  of  the  people,  nave 
not  performed  their  duty  in  that  respect,  ts 
has  been  proved  by  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
peasantry,  more  particularly  in  the  Ticioity  of 
Canterbury. 

2.  Because  the  Church  of  England  estab- 
lished  in  Ireland,  infinitely  more  wealthy  than 
the  Church  of  England,  had,  for  seveDtj 
years  and  upwards,  the  disposal  of  enormous 
parliamentary  grants,  and  of  other  vast  fends, 
for  the  support  of  charter  and  other  bcIkn^i 
into  which  a  catechism  was  introduced,  tendn 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  that  their 
parents  were  wicked  and  damnable  heretie^ 
thereby  destroying  the  most  endearing  dntict 
of  social  life ;  and  the  charter  schools  wen 
ultimately  and  of  necessity  closed  in  conse- 
quence of  their  proved  immorality,  and  the 
pollution  in  some  instances  of  the  inliuit 
scholars  by  the  masters. 

July  5.  Clokcurrt. 


The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  then  moved, 
that  the  words  to  which  he  had  previously 
referred  be  omitted;  amendment  adopted 
tnd  the  OTiended  resolution  with  the 
tPmbAtt  of  iho  midationi  wero  pgreod  to 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  July  5   1839. 

MiNOTKS.^  Billf.  Read  a  leoond  tiine : — lalHkl  WflMi 
housing.— Read  a  third  time :— Bankrupt  Liability  |  FA* 
torn  (SooUand) ;  Paper  Duties;  Brick  Dutfca. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Sir  W.  Molasfroith,  and  lib  Di 
W.  Ilarvcy,  (torn  Lancaster,  and  Southwark,  for  a  Chi^ 
form  Penny  Postage.— By  Lord  Stanley,  from 
against  the  Gorcmment  plan  for  National 


It  Metropolitan  Improvements.!  Sir 
R.  Ingiis,  seeiiiff  the  right  hoo.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancelfor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his 
place^  ^gged  to  ask,  in  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Metropcditan 
Improvements^  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  intra* 
duce  anv  bill  this  session  founded  on  the 
recommendations  of  that  report? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  right  hon.  Bft* 
ronet,  had  to  state  that  communications  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  Treasury^  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whetherj  with  re- 
ference to  the  public  interests,  they  could 
act  on  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Committee.  In  consequence  of  tha 
favourable  nature  of  the  answers  xeoeifed 
a  bill  had  been  prepared  on  the  subject; 
but  in  the  meantime  he  had  discovered  thai 
a  private  bill  liad  passed  throush  the  HoiiM^ 
empowering  the  atv  of  London  to  hmow 

monqr  on  toe  muxitj  of  certiiii  offho  dif 
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taoAs  for  the  improvemente  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  new  Lfondon-hridge.  Such 
betng  the  case,  and  that  bill  having  gone 
almost  to  the  stage  of  a  third  reading  in 
the  House  of  LordSj  he  had  felt  it  to  be 
hiB  duty  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  law- 
officers  of  the  Crown,  whether  that  bill 
might  not  interfere  with  the  intentions  of 
the  .Government,  and  deprive  the  Treasury 
of  their  power  to  act  as  they  had  proposed. 
While  perfectly  ready  to  undertake  what 
the  Committee  had  recommended,  he  could 
not  do  so  unless  that  could  be  effected  with- 
out imposing  additional  cost  upon  the  pub- 
lie*  Theraure  until  he  was  assured  that 
the  city  funds  were  perfectly  adequate  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sought 
to  be  applied  under  the  provisions  of  that 
hilly  without  the  imposition  of  new  bur- 
dens, he  should  not  proceed  with  the  bill 
whidi  he  had  prepared. 

Distress  in  MAva]  Colonel  Perceval, 
not  seeing  the  noble  Liord  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  his  place,  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  cf  the  Exchequer 
a  question  on  a  subject  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  had  reference  to  the  distress 
at  present  existing  in  the  county  Mayo. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  Government 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  do  anything,  or 
had  done  anything  to  put  an  end  to  the 
existing  distress  in  the  county  Mayo,  de- 
scribed in  a  letter,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  from  a  highly  respectable  Catholic 
clergyman  of  Newport  in  that  county  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  vrished 
that  the  hon.  and  g^lant  Member  had  put 
the  Government  in  possession  of  the  letter 
he  referred  to  beforehand,  in  order  that  his 
noble  Friend  might  have  been  prepared  to 
answer  his  question.  He  could  not  help 
observing  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man, that  the  less  there  was  of  discussion 
about  such  cases  in  such  a  manner  in  that 
House  the  better  for  all  parties.  He  doubted 
whether  the  course  taken  by  the  hon.  and 
gallent  Member  might  not  have  a  tendency 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the 
distress  he  alluded  to. 

Colonel  Perceval  would  be  quite  ready 
to  take  any  course  pointed  out  to  him  as 
likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  dreadful  distress 
he  referred  to.  At  the  same  time  he 
scarcely  thought  he  was  open  to  the  lecture 
he  had  received  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. In  a  case  of  such  crying  distress 
he  could  not  let  a  day  pass  without  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  Go- 
vemmeat.   It  wai  actually  stated  that  in 


the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Newport, 
to  which  the  letter  he  had  read  particuiaily 
referred,  hundreds  of  persons  were  endea* 
vouring  to  live  on  one  meal  a-day«  aom- 
posed  of  ''  lumpers,*'  the  worst  kind  of  po« 
tatoes,  aided  by  wild  spinach.  Surely  such 
a  state  of  things  as  was  confessedly  existing 
in  this  county  called  for  the  immediate  in- 
tervention of  Government. 

Mr.  OConncll  protested  against  the  as* 
sumption  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
any  discussion  either  in  or  out  of  that  House 
could  increase  the  misery  now  existing  on 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  particularly  in 
the  County  Kerry  and  County  Mayo.  The 
second  crop  of  potatoes  had  failed,  and  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some* 
thing  should  be  immediately  done  to  alle« 
viate  the  misery  produced  by  this  and  other 
causes. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackon  could  also  speak  to 
the  misery  existing  on  the  south-western 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  Cork  and  Kerry  par- 
ticularly. He  had  received  four  letters 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bandon,  which 
stated  that  in  a  district,  where  the  popula- 
tion was  7,000,  there  were  3,000  peraoni 
bordering  on  starvation,  and  1,000  in  a 
state  of  destitution.  A  very  small  extent 
of  relief  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
would  save  these  unfortunate  people  from 
perishing. 

The  Budget — Postage  Duties.]  The 
House  in  Committee  on  the  Post-office 
Acts. 

The  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
rose  and  said — Sir,  I  cannot  commence  the 
observations  which  it  is  my  duty  to  address 
to  the  House  on  the  present  occasion  with- 
out very  earnestly  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  House  will  not  omit  to  pay  to  the 
statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country  for  the  present  year  that  attention 
which  its  high  importance  calls  for ;  and  I 
express  that  hope  with  the  more  confidencCy 
because  on  many  occasions  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  I  have  met  from  both  sides  of 
the  House  many  very  ^nerous  allowances 
and  a  great  deed  of  indulgence.  Sir,  I 
wish  to  explain  to  the  House  my  reasons 
for  the  course  which  I  now  propose  to  take. 
The  resolution  with  which  I  am  about  to 
conclude  is  one  undoubtedly  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
to  some  of  the  highest  and  best  interests  of 
the  country.  But  it  is  also  of  much  ii 
portance  in  a  financial  point  of  view  ;  ]  i 
for  that  reason  I  think  it  but  just  and  x  c 
that  the  House  should  be  made  av 
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the  actnal  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, before  it  is  called  upon  to  decide  upon 
another  proposition  involving  very  im- 
portant financial  considerations.  My  obser. 
vations,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion, 
will  naturally  divide  tbemselves  into  two 
branches ; — iirst,  an  exposition  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  finances  of  the  country  ; 
and  secondly,  an  explanation  of  the  propo- 
sition which  I  am  about  to  make — a  re- 
cital of  the  authorities  in  this  House  for 
and  against  that  proposition— -and  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernmenty  that  the  House  should  at  least 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  that  pro^ 
position,  accompanied,  however,  with  one 
condition  to  which  I  hold  it  to  be  insc- 

rrably  united.  Adhering  to  this  course 
proceed  at  once  to  the  first  portion 
of  the  duty  which  I  have  assigned  to  my- 
self, namely,  the  explanation  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  finances  of  this  coun- 
try. I  cannot  approach  that  subject, 
without  first  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  new  position  in  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  late,  and  more  especially  during 
the  present  year,  have  been  placed.  Upon 
former  and  ordinary  occasions,  undoubtedly, 
whether  on  going  into  Committee  of  supply 
or  in  stating  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  country,  it  was  the  object, 
and  indeed  it  was  felt  to  be  the  duty,  of 
the  individual  to  whom  it  fell  to  give 
explanations  on  the  subject,  to  prove 
to  the  House  that  all  possible  efforts 
had  been  used  to  push  the  principle  of 
retrenchment  to  the  utmost  possible  extent 
consistent  with  the  public  service ;  he  was 
held  bound  to  prove,  that  every  estimate 
had  been  confined  to  the  least  possible 
wants  of  the  service  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, it  was  his  business  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  objections  founded  on  views  of 
economy.  Such  being  the  arguments  the 
most  likely  to  be  urged  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people.  But  I  must  remind 
th^  House  thut  of  late — and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  course  of  the  present  Session 
— the  rchitive  positions  of  the  two  parties 
have  been  diflerent — the  government  have 
not  gone  into  one  Committee  of  Supply 
without  being  threatened  with  amendments, 
not  of  the  old  character,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  reduction  of  the  estin  ates,  but,  on  the 
contrary}  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  them. 
If  we  proposed  to  go  into  the  navy  esti* 
mates»  we  wore  told,  in  contradiction  to  the 
Msertions  of  the  authorities  presiding  over 
llie  Admiralty,  that  the  navy  is  unfit  to 


represent  the  honour  and  to  vmintain  the 
rights  of  England ;  and  that  the  Crofeni- 
ment  will  forget  their  duty  if  they  do  not 
largely  add  to  the  estimates  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  navy.  In  like  manner,  when  dis- 
cussing the  estimates  for  the  marineSy  the 
ordnance,  or  the  half-pay  establishment- 
no  matter,  in  fact,  in  what  branch  of  the 
service — we  are  met  at  every  turn,  and 
under  every  circumstance,  with  complaints 
that  we  do  not  carry  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  far  enough,  and  invitations  are 
given,  nay,  more,  a  little  compulsion  is 
often  resorted  to  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
to  compel  the  Government  to  carry  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  different  branches  of  the 
public  serWce  much  beyond  the  scale  and 
limits  of  the  estimates.  So,  also,  in  Kke 
manner,  as  to  the  Miscellaneous  votesL 
There  can  scarcely  appear  in  the  publie 
prints,  or  there  can  scarcely  be  urged  on 
the  part  of  private  individuala,  any  per* 
sonal  claim  or  any  claim  affecting  a  clasi^ 

I  without  our  finding  that  such  claim  at 
once  creates  able,  efficient,  and  1  regret  to 
add,  sometimes  successful  advocates  in  this 
House,  and  thus  the  Government  are 
at  times  compelled  to  propose  votes  whidi 
they  never  contemplated  or  consideccd 
to  be  necessary.  I  am  not  alluding  to 
these  things  as  matters  of  reproach,  I 
mention  them  as  matters  of  histoiy. 
Again,  Sir^  alterations  are  made  in  our 
laws,  pregnant,  no  doubt,  with  veiy 
great  improvement ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
attended  with  considerable  expense.  The 
system  of  responsible  central  control 
adopted  —  and  I  think  wisely  and  effec- 
tually adopted — with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  many  of  our  most  valuable 
institutions,  whilst  it  has  effected  an  im- 
provement and  saving  to  the  local  public-* 
if  I  may  so  designate  the  separate  parts  of 
the  community — has  cast  upon  the  generd 
public,  as  represented  in  this  House,  a 
new  and  increased  expense  ;  for  instance,  I 
am  not  disposed  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
undervalue  the  amendment  of  the  Poor- 
laws,   on  the    contrary,    I   look    back   to 

:  my  connexion  with  the  Government  which 
carried  the  measure  for  amending  the  Poor- 
laws  as  one  of  the  proudest  circumstances 
of  my  life ;  but  the  Poor-law,  whilst  it  has 
saved  to  the  counties  and  the  agricaltur- 
ists  many  millions,  has  at  the  same  time 
entailed  upon  the  general  public,  as  I  see  bj 
the  estimates,  an  expense  of  no  less  than 
73,000/.  for  the  present  year.  In  like 
manner  this  House  was  besieged  with 
petitions,  to  give   to   the  community  at 
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IftTge*  and  more  especially  to  the  (lisflenting 
portion  of  the  eommuiiity,  a  good  system 
ef  registration  of  births^  marriages^  and 
deaths.  Well>  a  system  has  been  de- 
viled which  has  obtained  the  assent  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  presume^ 
and  believe^  that  the  system  is  a  good  one ; 
bat,  again^  while  the  benefit  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  public,  that  benefit  has  to  be 
paid  for,  and  it  appears  on  the  estimates  in 
the  shape  of  a  sum  of  20,000/.  In  like  manner 
the  tithe  commission  costs  the  country 
39,000/.  a-year  ;  the  factory  inspectors 
%fiO0l.  a-year  ;  the  inspectors  of  prisons 
5,600/.  and  there  are  many  other  charges 
of  a  similar  nature  which  have  only  been 
introduced  in  later  years.  Thus  while  the 
country  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  more  ex- 
tended and  complete  administration,  of 
important  and  salutary  laws,  the  burthen  on 
the  public  has  been  much  increased,  and 
to  meet  that  burthen,  the  House,  in  con- 
ndering  the  ways  and  means,  is  bound 
to  supply  the  funds  required  by  previous 
votes  in  supply.  In  like  manner  there 
flie  many  other  matters  of  a  pressing  cha- 
ncter  which  the  Government  has  of  late 
been  called  on  to  undertake.  There  is 
the  great  system  of  steam  communication 
throughout  the  world — the  steam  com- 
munication with  India,  which  costs  the 
country  100,000/.  a-year,  to  which  the 
public' contribute  50,000/.  There  have 
been,  also,  many  measures  of  benevolence 
and  charity  undertaken  of  late  years — there 
is  the  annual  interest  of  750,000/.  upon 
the  West  Indian  Loan  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes — the  grant  for  the 
education  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  the  Government  has  taken  up  ;  the 
vote  of  30,000/.  for  the  education  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  which  the  Go- 
vernment has  most  properly  undertaken  to 
asnst  and  encourage.  You  have  voted  large 
sums  for  these  pur[H)ses  of  benevolence  and 
improvement;  but  while  your  improve- 
ments confer  great  benefits  on  the  public, 
they  also  entail  a  large  expense  on  the 
State.  I  may  state  as  an  instance,  the 
communication  which  is  the  subject  of  my  in- 
tended resolution,  the  transmission  of  letters. 
You  have  now  a  railroad  communication 
open  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
and  of  course  the  corresponding  public 
have  a  right  to  the  full  benefit  of  such 
communication.  The  Government  is  bound 
to  give  it,  and  the  public  will  not  be  satis- 
fied without  it;  but  it  costs  you  a  very 
Itti^  sum.  On  one  single  line  of  commu- 
nicatkmf  one  branch    of  the  service,   I 


had  an  opportunity  lately  of  comparing 
the  present  expense  to  that  incurred 
before  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and 
I  find  the  former  cost  of  7,000/.  for 
the  expense  of  the  Post-Office,  increased 
by  a  farther  sum  of  30,000/.,  re- 
quired in  order  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  railroad  communication.  I  am 
not  complaining  of  all  this;  I  am  only 
showing  the  various  causes  which  have 
compelled  the  Government,  in  modem 
times,  to  increase  tlie  public  expenditure. 
Sir,  the  consequences  of  many  of  these 
causes — and  1  may  add  more  especially  the 
sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself— have  led  in  the  present  year 
to  a  great  increase  in  the  estimates  ;  and  to 
that,  in  the  firbt  instance,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  estimates 
for  the  army,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1838, 
were  6,322,000/.,  while  the  estimates  in  the 
present  year  are  6,563,000/.  The  estimates 
for  the  navy  in  the  former  year  were 
4,811,000/.,  and  for  the  present  year, 
5,197,000/.  The  estimates  for  the  ordnance 
in  the  former  year  was  1,546,000/.,  and  in 
the  )>re8ent  year  1,732,000/.  In  short,  Sir> 
on  the  three  great  branches  of  the  public 
service  there  is  an  increase  of  812,000/.  on 
the  estimates  of  the  year,  without  taking 
into  account  any  extraordinary  expenditure 
for  Canada.  The  increased  charge  for  the 
year  is,  on  the  whole,  962,220/.  What  is 
my  object  in  stating  these  things?  I  wish 
to  bring  practically  before  the  House,  when 
they  view  the  general  state  of  the  finances 
of  the  country,  thai  which  ihey  are  very 
apt  to  forget — that  when  in  Committee  of 
supply,  they  are  sometimes  too  prompt  in 
incurring  debts  without  considering  their 
means  of  payment ;  and  I  wish  the  House  to 
consider,  at  least,  in  future,  that  if  they  feel 
disposed,  when  in  Committee  of  supply,  to 
sanction  any  very  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  they  must  not  afterwards 
quarrel  with  the  individual  whose  duty  it 
becomes  to  call  on  them  to  make  provision 
for  such  additional  expenditure. 

Sir,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  my 
statements  in  the  budget  of  last  year,  with 
the  actual  results  of  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  this  year ;  and  then  I  shall  proceed 
to  make  my  statement  of  the  probable  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  year  now  to 
be  provided  for.  This  I  shall  do,  ab- 
stracting for  the  present  all  consideration 
of  the  extra  charges  on  account  of  Canada, 
to  which  I  shall  now  allude  only  in  passing, 
reserving  more  full  particulars  to  a  subse- 
quent part  of  my  address.      Last  year  I 
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calculated  tHe  income  from  the  Customs  at 
20,795,000/. ;  the  revenue  from  the  Cus- 
toms, however,  up  to  the  5  th  April  last, 
was  21,210,000/.;  thus  showing  an  im- 
provement on  that  branch  of  the  public 
revenue*  and  thus  proving;  that  the  calcu- 
lation I  made  was  not  excessive.  The 
revenue  from  the  Excise  I  calculated  last 
year  at  13,902,000/.  It  has,  however, 
fallen  short  of  that  estimate,  the  actual 
amount  of  revenue  from  that  branch  hav- 
ing been,  up  to  the  5th  of  April  last,  only 
13,729,000/.  The  cause  of  this  miscalcu- 
lation was,  that  I  apprehended  I  should 
have  been  right  in  taking  the  average  of 
the  two  preceding  years.  I  should  have 
been  2,000/.  over  the  mark,  had  I  taken  the 
average  of  the  three  preceding  years.  My 
calculation  of  last  year,  as  to  the  stamp 
duties,  has  been  exceeded.  I  assumed 
tbat  the  stamp  duties  would  produce 
7,001,000/.,  but  they  have  produced 
7,043,000/.  The  taxes  I  calculated  at 
3,654,000/.;  they  have  produced  3,700,000/. 
The  Post-Office  I  calculated  at  1,638,000/.; 
it  has  produced  1,674,000/.  The  Miscel- 
laneous I  calculated  at  279,000/.,  they  have 
produced  474,000/.  This  latter  sum,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  an  excess,  as  a  tempo- 
rary accesnon  arising  out  of  a  payment  re- 
ceived from  the  Canadian  Treasury,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Canada  Act.  The 
total  amount  of  my  estimate  was 
47,271,803/.,  the  amount  actually  re- 
ceived has  been  47,833,118/.  Here,  then, 
is  an  excess  of  561,315/.,  and  I  think 
the  House  will  see,  that,  calculating  on  so 
large  an  expenditure  us  4-7,000,000/.,  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  expect  a 
nearer  approximation,  especially  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  this  excess  of  561,000/. 
is  an  excess  of  receipt,  and  not  a  saving  of 
expenditure.  [Sir  Robert  Peel  inquired 
what  sum  was  obtained  by  the  corn  duties  ?] 
I  amglad  the  righthon.  Gentleman  has  asked 
a  question  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
duties  on  com,  because  a  most  singular 
misapprehension  has  prevailed,  and  has  been 
circulated  by  the  public  press  on  that 
subject.  Writers  who  argued  with  re- 
ference to  the  last  year's  revenue,  had 
stated  that  it  must  be  materially  affected 
by  the  enhancement  of  the  corn  duties,  they 
little  thought,  that  high  prices  accompanied 
by  low  duties,  although  they  cause  a  large 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  produce  a  very 
small  amount  of  revenue.  I  know,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  docs  not  labour 
under  the  prevalent  misapprehension  on  the 
subject,  and  I   am  therefore  dealing  only 


with  the  misapprehensions  of  otheis.  I 
am  able,  in  reply  to  his  question,  to  state  the 
difference  between  the  corn  receipts  of  the 
two  years  I  have  compared,  which  is  the 
object  he  no  doubt  has  in  view*  Tliose 
years  are  1837  and  1838.  The  duties  upoo 
foreign  com,  received  in  1837,  amounted 
to  306,860/.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
year  they  amounted  to  146,000/. ;  so  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  circumstance  to 
which  Gentlemen  have  attributed  a  large  in- 
creaseof  the  public  revenue,  there  wouldhave 
been  a  much  greater  revenue,  which  is  just 
the  reverse  of  what  Gentlemen  have  sug* 
gested;  but  I  shall  advert  to  this  subject 
again.  To  return  to  my  general  statement :  I 
have  shown  the  excess  of  the  receipt  to 
have  been  561,315/.  above  the  estimate  of 
last  year;  but  I  wish  I  could,  on  that  ao» 
count,  state,  that  on  the  whole  the  result 
was  satisfactory.  I  regret  to  state,  that  die 
result  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  I  could  have 
wished,  because,  whilst  the  income  of  the 
country  has  exceeded  my  previous  antici- 
pation, the  expenditure  of  the  country  has 
exceeded  my  estimate  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion. That  expenditure  has  exceeded 
my  expectations  very  mainly  br  reann 
of  the  events  in  British  North  America; 
but  there  are  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  country  whidi 
have  also  added  to  it.  I  shall  proceed  now 
to  compare  my  estimate  of  the  expenditure 
with  the  actual  expenditure,  as  I  have 
compared  my  estimate  of  receipts  with  the 
actual  receipts.  The  estimated  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  funded  and  unfunded, 
was  29,350,000/.;  the  expenditure  was 
29,427,000/. ;  the  other  charges  upon  the 
consolidated  Fund  were  estimated  at 
2,400,000/.  They  amounted  to  2,'383,000/. 
The  estimate  of  the  army  is  that  upoa 
which  the  main  increase  has  taken  plaoOi 
For  reasons  which  I  shall  afterwards  ex«* 
plain  it  is  put  down  to  the  army,  bat 
it  embraces  a  considerable  branch  of  ex« 
penditure  to  other  purposes.  The  amiT 
vote  was  6,322,000/.  That  was  my  esd. 
mate  of  last  year.  The  expenditure  has 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  7,201,000/!.  the 
cause  of  which  I  will  explain  as  I  pass 
on — I  am  merely  dealing  with  the  figurea 
for  the  present.  The  navy  estimates 
amounted  to  4,811,000/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  4,690,000/.  The  estimate  of 
the  ordnance  was  1,546,000/.,  and  the 
expenditure  1,381,000/.  Therefore  the 
total  expense  of  these  three  branches  of  the 
service,  the  great  services,  will  stand 
thus^estimate  12,679,000/., 
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13«272,000/.  The  miscellaneous  estimate 
was  2,545,000^,  and  the  expenditure  up- 
wards of  2,678,000^,  exclusive  of  500,000/. 
tex  Canada.  The  total  estimated  expend i. 
ture  of  the  year  was  47,477,808/.^  and  the 
actual  expenditure  has  been  48^263,444/.^ 
ahowing  an  excess  of  expenditure  of 
785,636/.  Now,  Sir,  any  Gentleman  who 
does  me  the  honour  of  recollecting  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  last  year  will  bear  in 
mind  that  I  showed  an  apprehended  deficiency 
of  206,000/.  The  actual  deficiency  produced 
by  the  excess  of  expenditure  on  the  5th  of 
April,  in  place  of  being  the  estimated 
mm  of  206,000/.  amounted  to  430,000/. 
That  is  a  difference  of  224,000/.  Such  is 
according  to  the  balance  sheet  of  April. 
The  balance  sheet  of  April,  according  to  my 
last  year's  anticipation, should  have  exhibited 
a  balance  of  206,000/.  That  anticipation 
was  formed  without  taking  into  account  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  that  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  in  Ca- 
nada, to  which  1  shall  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  hereafter,  and  I  think  the 
House  will  see,  that  it  is  not  a  very  unpar- 
donable fault  that  in  the  statement  of  the 
income,  as  well  as  the  expenditure,  there 
is  a  difierence  (not  however  greater  than 
206,000/.)  between  the  anticipation  made 
twelve  months  back,  and  the  result  as  now 
sbown.  I  certainly  had  feared  the  discrepancy 
might  have  been  much  more,  and  1  am 

ratified  at  finding  it  is  solittle.  Sir,  before 
go  into  the  causes  of  this  increased  ex- 
penditure, I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  very 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  income 
dde  of  the  account.  I  shall  not  trouble 
the  House  with  details  of  the  lesser 
branches  of  the  revenue,  but  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  expect  from  me  some  account  of 
the  great  branches  of  the  revenue  during 
the  kst  year,  in  order  to  guide  them  in 
their  calculations  and  anticipations  for  the 
next  year.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return 
from  the  Customs,  giving  an  account  of  the 
increase  of  the  last  year  as  compared  with 
the  preceding ;  and  I  find  that  as  regards 
the  greater  articles  of  importation,  there 
has  been,  in  many  of  the  most  important  of 
tbem,  an  increase  which,  although  not  very 
great,  has  yet  been  steady  and  progressive. 
In  the  articles  of  sheep's  wool,  cotton  wool, 
timber,  wine  (except  some  classes  of  fo- 
reign wine^  in  which  there  has  been  a  small 
falung  off),  tobacco,  tea,  sugar,  oilj  and  in 
many  branches  of  spices,  the  increase 
has  beeut  in  some  cases,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  per 
cent;  and  in  others,  the  increase  has  been 
fipKT  much  lannr.    In  the  article  of  sheep's 
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wool,  for  instance,  the  increase  has  been  32 
per  cent.,  and  in  cotton  wool  22  per  cent. 
The    various   ratios  of  increase  are  fully 
stated  in  the  return  ;  but  I  will  not  at  the 
present  time  trouble  the  House  with  the 
details.     On  the  other  hand,  in  some  arti- 
cles the  Customs'  duties  have  decreased  ; 
but  with  one  exception,  those  are  articles 
of  no  very  great  importance,  nor  is  the 
decrease  considerable.     One  of  the  articles 
is  indeed  of  importance,  raw  and  thrown 
silk ;  but  the  decrease  is  only  three  per  cent., 
and  the  onlv  article  where  the  decrease  has 
exceeded  a  small  per  centage  is  tallow,  on 
which   there  is  a  diminution  of  nine  per 
cent.     But  on  the  whole  the  Customs*  re- 
venue for  the  last  year  has  been,  on  the 
gross    return,  most  satisfactory,  and  evi- 
dences a  most  satisfactory  state  of  trade* 
To  pass  to  the  Excise.     On  many  of  the 
most  essential   articles,    there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase ;  on  others  there  has 
been  a  diminution,  but  that  diminution  is 
to  be  partly  attributed  to  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  last  harvest.     For  instance 
there  is  a  diminution  in  hops.     There  is 
also  a  diminution  of  five  per  cent,  on  malt. 
On  bricks,  also,  there  has  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  decrease  of  duty.     On  those 
branches  of  the  glass  trade  in  which  there 
has  been  no  reouction  of  duty,  there  has 
been  a  small  diminution  in    the  amount 
received  upon   the    year,  but    upon   that 
branch  of  the  trade  as  to  which  some  years 
ago  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing  a  reduc* 
tion   of  duty— I   allude    to  flint  glass — 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase.    On 
plate  glass,  there  has  been  a  steady  pro- 
gressive increase,  while  there  has  been  a 
falling-off  on  crown  glass.     But  this  must 
be  taken  with  reference  to   the  increased 
use  of  plate  glass ;  for  no  person  can  pass 
along  the  streets  without  observing,   that 
the  use  of  plate  glass  has  become  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  time.     As  compared 
with   the  three  preceding  years  there  is 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  on  plate  glass, 
and  on  flint  glass  of  6  per  cent.     On  li- 
cences also  there  is  an  increase,  and  on  the 
paper  duties,  on  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  there 
has  been  an  increased  revenue  of  10  per 
cent.     There  is  also  an  increase  on  both 
kinds  of  soap,   and  also  on  spirits.      In 
short,  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  state 
of  the  Excise  revenue,  although  the  total 
amount  is  less  than  that  at  which  I  esti- 
mated it,  that  can  for  a  moment  create  the 
slightest  possible  doubt  or  mistrust  of  the 
resources  of  the  country.      Where  ther« 
2X 
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lias  been  a  diminution  in  the  revenue  it 
Las  been  connected  more  with  the  leaaons 
than  with  any  other  cause.  With  regard 
to  the  stamps  and  taxes,  I  do  not  see  that 
any  observation  is  called  for  from  me. 
My  estimate  has  been  exceeded  in  the  re- 
turn by  a  few  thousands.  Circumstances, 
however,  will  occur,  on  which  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  calculate.  The  amount  of  legacy 
duty,  for  instance,  may  vary  in  particular 
quarters,  without  exercising  any  permanent 
effect  on  the  revenues  of  the  country.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  the  Post-office  revenue 
and  explain  the  reason  why  there  is  a  fall, 
ing-off  in  the  receipts  from  that  branch  of 
the  revenue.  The  gross  amount  of  the 
Post-office  revenue  is  as  much  as  I  had 
anticipated ;  but  the  reason  why  there  is 
not  such  a  large  net  amount  of  revenue 
from  this  department  is,  that  the  heads  of 
that  department  have  been  exerting  tliem- 
selves  in  every  possible  way  to  promote  and 
increase  the  accommodation  of  the  public 
-^for  instance,  the  more  frequent  and 
general  despatch  of  mail  by  railroad.  This, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  has  led  to  an  in- 
crease of  expenditure,  and  to  a  conse. 
quent  diminution  in  the  net  receipts  of  the 
Post-office.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
gross  amount  of  £e  Po8t*offioe  revenue, 
which  is  made  obvious  by  a  paper  from 
that  department  which  I  have  before  me. 
This  return  takes  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
venue from  each  division  of  the  Post-office, 
and  shows  the  increase  that  has  taken  place 
in  each  class.  On  an  amount  of  120,000^ 
received  within  a  certain  {leriud  of  last  year 
on  unpaid  letters  outward  there  has  been 
an  increase,  within  the  same  period  of  this 
year,  of  9,000/. ;  on  114,000/:  received 
during  the  same  period  for  unpaid  letters 
inland  there  lias  been  an  increase  of 
12,000/.  ;  on  169,000/.  received  for 
letters  by  bjre  and  cross  roads  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  7,600/. ;  on  53,000/. 
of  the  gross  receipt  for  Scotland,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  4,700/.  ;  on 
62,000/.  of  the  gross  Post-office  revenue 
of  Ireland  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
2j400/.;  on  32,000/.  for  the  twopenny  post 
delivery  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
2,800/. }  on  18,000/.  for  the  receipts  from 
the  West  Indies  and  British  North  America 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  1,400/. ;  and 
on  19,000/.  which  was  paid  for  foreign  let- 
ters, there  has  been  an  increase  of  2,100/. 
Taldng  the  same  period  also  in  the  whole  of 
the  miscellaneous  receipts,  there  has  been 
an  increaas  of  916L    Therefore^  upon  a  I 


total  amount  of  588,000/.  of  the  Post^Aea 
revenue,  there  has  been  an  increaia  widiin 
a  comparatively  short  period,  cf  43,3821., 
being  an  increase  of  nine  per  cent,  on  the 
April  quarter  of  this  year.  A  great  many 
calculations  have  been  made  to  proive  the  de- 
cay and  falling-off  in  Posl-oflice  rerenne  ; 
but  the  result,  in  this  case,  proves,  that 
where  there  is  a  falling-off  in  the  net  re. 
venue  of  the  Post-office,  it  offcen  happeas^ 
in  consequence  of  greater  expense  ineop- 
red  by  that  department,  with  the  yrkm 
of  giving  increased  accommodation  to  the 
public  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the 
expenditure  under  the  head  of  army  extra- 
ordinaries.  It  is  only  just  to  my  noble 
Friend,  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  the 
War-office,  to  state,  that  the  greater  part, 
or  almost  the  whole  of  this  increase  ame  ia 
consequence  of  the  extraoidinary  expeaK 
which  it  was  necessary  to  incur  in  HniM^^ 
as  I  shall  presently  proceed  to  show.  Te 
those  Gentlemen  who  are  at  all  convefaant 
with  the  nature  of  the  expenditure  liron  the 
military  chest  and  in  the  colonies  ahraad,  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  expla* 
nations ;  but  to  others  who  have  not  and 
opportunities  of  becoming  acooainted 
with  matters  of  the  kind,  some  ex]^aaation 
may  be  necessary.  Suppose,  for  inataneBb 
that  the  Governor  of  Canada  oontiders  il 
necessary  to  order  a  steam-boat  la  be 
equipped ;  when  the  Governor  diieeta  dds 
equipment  to  take  place,  he  directs  an  issoe 
for  the  purpose  to  be  made  from  the  mili- 
tary chest  in  order  to  defray  the  expemei. 
A  bill  is  then  drawn  by  the  officer  of  the 
commissariat  to  raise  the  means  of  meet^ 
ing  this  bill  of  the  draft  on  the  militaiy 
chest.  This  bill  is  then  sent  home,  paid 
and  charged  to  military  expenditure*  ulti- 
mately, on  the  adjustment  of  aocoonta,  it 
is  determined  to  which  branch  of  the 
service  the  charge  belongs,  and  it  is  tiaaa* 
ferred  accordingly  ;  but  it  must  be  charged 
under  this  head  at  first,  in  conaequeaee 
of  the  commissariat  department  having 
to  make  the  advance.  It  ia  only  in 
the  settlement  of  the  coramisaariat  ae» 
counts  that  the  final  adjustment  is  madot 
when,  after  proper  examination,  the 
charges  are  apportioned  and  settled  be* 
tween  one  department  and  another.  The 
expense  incurred  in  Canada  I  shall  now 
bnn^  under  the  attention  of  the  Hoott, 
keeping  back  nothing,  concealing  nothini^ 
distorting  nothine,  but  putting  the  Houaeaa 
fairly  and  as  ful^  as  I  can  in  poasession  of 
what  I  believe  will  turn  out  to  he  the  maxi- 
mum of  charge  under  this  head^  the 
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10  which  accoriling  to  probable  circiimstanccs, 
thii  country  will  be  subject  up  to  the  end  of 
1840.     I  have   not  yet  got  the  complete 
accounts  to  a  later  date  than  the  31st  of 
March,   1838 — that  is,   the  complete  and 
final  accounts  arc  not  made  up  to  a  later 
period   than  that  date;    but  I    have   the 
means  of  fixing  what  1   believe   will  be 
Jband  to  be  a  corrccl  estimate  up  to  a  much 
later  period.  I  liave  received  some  accounts 
within  the  last  three  days,  wliich  furnish 
me  with   materials  for  this  estimate.     In 
consequence  of  not  having  got  the  accounts 
on  this  subject,  my  annual  finance  statement 
has  been  delayed,  as  it  was  essential  that  I 
should  give  as  clear  and  full  an  account  of 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  for  Canada  as 
was  possible.     I  repeat,  the  cash  accounts 
have  only  been  obtained  within  the  last 
three  days.     I  will  first  allude  to  the  extra- 
ocdinary  expenses  incurred  in  Canada,  since 
the  period  when  the  circumstances  occurred 
in  that  country  to  require  this  expenditure. 
The  extraordinary  expences  incurred  in  Ca- 
nada in  1837-38,  amounted  to  245,6202. ; 
the  extraordinary  expenses  in  the  following 
year  was    701,400/.,    making    a  total  ^ 
947,000/.  of  extraordinary  expenditure  for 
the  years  1837-38  and  1838-9,  that  is,  to  the 
month  of  April,  1839.  This  included  every 
articleof  extraordinary  expenditure  incurred 
in  Canada,  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion I  possess.      A  part  of  tliis  amount 
has  been  provided  for  by  a  vote  which 
has  been   taken  on  account  of  5(X)tOOO/. 
Deducting  this  sum  from  947,000/.,  there 
would  remain   a  balance  of  447,000/.  to 
be  provided  for.    This  disposes  of  the  ex. 
penditure  of  the  two  previous  years.     I 
now  come  to  the  possible  expenditure  of 
the  present  year  for  Canada.  I  shall  assume 
the  total  expenditure  which  bears  on  the 
subject  at  1,101,300/.,  that  is,  for  the  year 
ending  April  1840.     I  have  already  stated 
the  maximum  total  expenditure  for  the  last 
year,  but  there  may  be  some  charges  which 
may  not  be  placed  to  the  proper  account. 
I  have  taken  the  last  cash  accounts  which  I 
have  received  within  the  last  three  days  and 
these  are  the  only  accounts  whidi  I  have 
to  deal  with  at  present.     Of  this  sum  we 
have  already  provided  for  594,700/.,  which 
has  been  voted  on  the  ordinarv  estimate. 
In  the  army,  navy,    and  ordnance   esti- 
mates, the  ordinary  charges  are  provided  for. 
This  I  do  not  mean   to  deal  with  at  the 
present,  but  there  are  certain  other  charges 
for  ordnance  extraordinaries,   which  may 
yet  be  required.    Reserving    this  amount 
wie  have  the  sum  of  5d4|700/.  provided  for 


by  ordinary  estimate.  Deducting  this 
from  the  gross  cliarge  of  1,101,300/.,  there 
will  remain  a  balance  to  be  provided  for  of 
50€,G00/.  If  this  sum  is  added  to  the 
surplus  of  447,000/.  already  stated  as 
arising  in  the  two  prex-ious  years,  it  will 
appear  that  tlie  total  extraordinary  expense 
incurred  in  Canada  for  the  tlirce  years, 
and  not  yet  provided  for  is  l,()o3,000/. 
The  Account  stands  thus  :— 

Kstimale  for  1830.40     1,101,300 

Provided  by  Departments    . .        594,700 


Balance. . . . 

Additional    Kstimateii  for   ? 

woiks  in  Canada > 

Total  Estimate  for  1839-40-  • 
Balance  of  last  year   •*•••• 


506,000 
100,000 


006,600 
447,000 

£1 ,053,000 


N.B. — The  sum  on  tlie  Estimate  for  this 
yeir  is  taken  at  £1,000,000. 

The  amount,  then,  which  the  House  has 
to  deal  with  above  the  500,000/.  taken  last 
year,  is  1,053,000/.,  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  large  sum,  and  it  is  very  much  to  lie 
regretted,  that  such  an    expenditure  was 
called  for.    It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  Canada  question  ; 
but  I  believe,  that  I  shall  have  the  con- 
currence of  every  Gentleman  present^  when 
I  state,   that  in  the  situation  in   which 
Canada  was  placed,  both  in  her  external 
relations  and  as  regards  her  internal  tran- 
quillity, the  Government  would  have  been 
guilty  of  the  basest  neglect  of  duty  if  they 
suilered  any  branch  of  the  service  to  be  in 
a  less  efficient  state  than  appeared  to  Sir 
John  Colbome  and  the  other  authorities  in 
Canada  to  be  requisite,   or  if  they  had 
refused  to  send  out  such  additional  force 
as  was  called  for  by  them.    The   House 
knows  perfectly  well  both  the  extent  and 
the  nature   of  the    boundary    which  the 
military  force  in  Canada  ha.i  to  defend; 
the  general  commanding  there  has  had  to 
provide  in  every  way  for  the  defence  of 
the     territory,     and     therefore    a     large 
military  force  is  absolutely  necessary.     Wo 
had  better,  on  every  account,  at  once  deter- 
mine to  give  up  the  colony,  if  we  ar    not 
prepared  to  defend  the  inhabitants  of  the  co- 
lony from  attacks,  from  either  foreign  or  in- 
ternal enemies ;  and  if  we  are  determined  to 
do  so,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it  effectively.     I 
now  proceed  to  state  the  nature  of  the  force 
in  Canada.    The  Horse    Guards*    return 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  does  not    state 
the  ortlnance  force  in  that  country,  as  t] 
2X2 
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IS  given  in  a  separate  return.  I  deal  there- 
fore with  the  other  branch  of  the  service 
only.  In  1835,  the  military  force  in  British 
North  America  was  4^611.  So  it  con- 
tinued in  1836  and  1837.  For  those  three 
years  this  was  the  amount  of  the  ordinary 
average  force  in  those  colonies.  In 
January,  1838,  the  number  was  5,089  ;  in 
April,  1838,  it  was  increased  to  7,449. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  the  number 
was  13,215  effective  rank  and  fiL\  I  have 
excluded  from  this  computation  the  artillery, 
because  I  have  not  got  the  return  before  me. 
In  addition  to  this  regular  force,  there  ii 
at  present  a  very  large  irregular  force  in 
Canada.  The  numl)er  of  the  incorporated 
militia  is  21,054,  the  number  of  volunteers 
actually  enrolled  is  3,775,  and  the  number 
of  local  and  stationary  militia  is  8,238  ;  so 
that,  in  addition  to  the  regular  military 
force  in  Canada,  there  is  this  armed  body 
of  33,067  men.  I  hope  my  hon.  Friends 
will  not  think  that  I  am  anxious  to  lead 
them  by  this  statement  into  a  political 
debate;  my  wish  and  intention  is  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the  discussion  of  the  finance 
question.  The  House  will  see  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  regular  force  has  been  very 
great  in  Canada  -,  but  the  increase  of  the 
irregular  force  there  has  been  still  more  so, 
which  necessarily  must  be  attended  with  a 
ffretit  outlay.  This,  I  think,  will  account 
for  the  additional  expense  of  upwards  of  a 
million  above  the  average  expenditure  for 
this  colony.  This  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  regular  soldiers  in  Canada  has 
been  made  without  adding  to  the  army,  as 
we  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  great 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland.  I  need  not  add  that  this  has  been 
attended  with  a  great  diminution  of  ex- 
penditure there  ;  and  it  is  a  state  of  things 
very  different  from  what  was  the  case 
formerly  there,  and  mnst  afford  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  all  persons.  [Mr.  GohI- 
hum.  Has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  the  amount  of  the  expense  of  the 
irregular  force  in  Canada?]  The  exact 
amount  of  the  expense  incurred  by 
that  description  of  force  is  not  before  me, 
but  1  shall  be  most  ready  to  furnish  my 
right  hon.  Friend  with  any  information  in 
my  power.  The  House  must  be  aware  that 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  procure  accu- 
rate returns  respecting  the  charge  for  this 
description  of  irregular  force,  than  for  the 
regular  army  there.  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  furnish  a  return  of  the  expenses 
of  the  whole  of  the  British  army  in  its 
quarter^,  than  to  give  the  details  of  the 


expenses  of  this  irregular  force  in  Canada. 
I  was  about  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  increased  military  establishment  an 
Canada,  and  the  diminished  foroe  whidi  it 
is  found  necessary  to  keep  in  Ireland.  la 
the  year  1797,  when  the  disturbances  began 
in  Ireland,  the  army  then  amounted  to 
79,000  men,  and  the  expenditure  was 
2,600,000/. ;  in  1798.  the  number  of  troops 
in  Ireland  was  91*000,  and  the  ezpenao 
was  3,900,000^;  in  1799,  the  military 
force  on  foot  there  was  114,000,  and  the 
expense  amounted  to  4,100,000/. ;  in  1800^ 
the  military  force  there  was  53,000;  in 
1810,  it  amounted  to  35,000  effective  men  | 
in  1820,  it  was  20,900 ;  on  the  1st  of 
January  1835,  it  was  16,347  ;  and  on  the 
15th  of  June,  which  was  the  last  zetiiniy 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  the  present 
time  for  which  a  return  could  be  made  up, 
in  the  place  of  35,000  men,  which  wen 
maintained  in  1810^  there  was  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquiUitf 
of  that  country  no  more  than  12,600 
men.  This  was  a  smaller  foroe  than 
it  had  been  thought  expedient  to  keep 
Ireland    at     any     previous      period 


in 


since  the  time  of  Uie  Union.  It 
thus  owing  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
that  the  Government  had  been  enabled,  to 
make  considerable  exertions,  and  to  dii* 
patch  a  strong  force  to  Canada,  without 
much  increasing  the  public  burthenii  If 
the  state  of  Ireland  at  tlie  present  period 
had  made  it  requisite  to  maintain  an  amjr 
of  35,000  men  there,  as  was  the  case  in 
1810,  we  could  not  now  have  increased  the 
military  force  in  Canada  to  13,000,  witl^ 
out  adding  greatly  to  the  number  of  meiit 
and  thereby  incurring  a  great  additional 
expenditure. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  compare  the  esti- 
mate of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  last 
year  with  the  actual  accounts.  I  now  pro* 
ceed  to  state  what  I  anticipate  will  be  the 
income  and  expenditure  for  the  next  year. 
I  have  already  shown  to  the  Honse^ 
that  the  amount  of  the  estimatea  hat 
been  largely  increased  ;  I  find  that 
this  increase  amounts  to  919,000/.  The 
estimates  of  the  Custom  duties,  at  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  heads  of  that  depart* 
ment,  and  which  I  have  the  most  perfect 
reason  to  trust  to  as  accurate  returns  teated^ 
as  they  have  been  by  past  ezperience«  I 
take  at  21 ,500,000/.  The  estimate  of  the 
Excise  duties,  taken  on  an  avera^^  of  the 
lust  three  years,  and  being  within  a  fear 
pounds  of  the  receipts  of  the  last  year,  I 
take  at  13,845,000/.      The  estiniata  ^ 
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gtenips  I  take  at  7,054,000/.  ]  of  taxes  at 
«,694,000/.;of  the  Post-officeat  1,585,000/.; 
mdof  Miscellaneous  at  250,000/. ;  to  which 
niajr  be  added  revenue  from  the  Crown 
Lands,  amounting  to  200,000/. ;  making 
together  a  total  of  revenue,  according  to  the 
estmiate,  of  48,128,000/.  Before  1  proceed 
further,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  re- 
apecting  the  revenue  derived  this  year  from 
Crown  lands,  ahout  which  many  mistakes, 
and  great  misapprehension  seem  to  prevail. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  CTOvcrn merit 
did  not  obtain  the  amount  wliich  wus  car- 
ried to  the  public  credit  in  the  finance  re- 
turns, under  the  head  of  Crown  Lands,  as 
revenue,  but  that  it  was  obtained  from  the 
iale  of  Crown  Lands.  This  is  an  entirely 
.erroneous  yiew  of  the  subject ;  if  we  had 
done  80,  without  explaining  it  to  the 
House,  we  should  have  been  guilty  of  a 
cross  breach  of  trust  and  public  duty.  It  is, 
however,  no  such  thing;  the  whole  amount 
that  has  been  stated,  as  brought  to  account, 
was  the  produce  of  the  income  of  Crown 
Lands.  It  has  been  asked,  how  is  it  that 
no  revenue  of  the  kind  has  been  received 
or  accounted  for  in  former  years?  My 
answer  is,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
previously  appeared,  because  this  revenue 
liad  hitherto  been  absorbed  in  paying  ofi'  a 
very  considerable  debt  incurred  and  charged 
on  Crown  revenues  for  public  improvements, 
and  now  that  that  debt  has  been  paid  off, 
this  revenue  is  brouglit  to  account.  If  any 
Gentleman  is  not  satisfied  with  this  state- 
nient>  I  hope  that  he  will  renew  the  sub- 
ject, and  call  for  further  explanation, 
which  I  shall  be  most  ready  to  give.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  this  will  be  requisite, 
though  after  the  explanation  given  by 
me  on  a  former  occasion  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  has  been  stated  out  of  doors,  that 
the  public  accounts  had  been  mystified  on 
this  subject,  with  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading. I  challenge  any  investigation 
on  this  point,  and  I  trust,  that  if  this 
explanation  is  not  conclusive,  some  hon. 
Member  will  call  for  further  explanations. 
I  wiU  now  proceed  to  explain  the  probable 
expenditure  of  the  ensuing  year.  I  should 
estimate  this  at  the  ordinary  expense  of  the 
year,  without  taking  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  for  Canada  last  year,  which 
was  1,000,000/.  I  take  the  charge  for  the 
interest  of  the  debt  and  Exchequer  Bills  at 
29,443,000/. }  the  charge  on  the  consolidated 
fund  the  same  as  last  year,  at  2,400,000/. ; 
the  army  6,563,000/.;  the  navy  5,197,000/. ; 
the  ordnance  1,732,000/.;  miscellaneous 
S),652,000/.  \  making  a  total  expenditure  of 


47,988,000/.  This  would  exhibit  a  sur- 
plus of  income  over  expenditure  —  cer- 
tainly of  very  small  amount,  but  still  an 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure — of 
140,000/.  I  have  made  allowance  for  in- 
creased estimates  to  the  amount  of  900,000/., 
but  I  have  not  hitherto  made  any  provision 
for  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
1,000,000/.  for  Canada,  above  the  account 
contained  in  the  ordinary  estimatcit.  Tliis 
is  not  a  state  of  things  that  can  be  ro- 
g!irdod  as  satisfactory,  and  if  I  thought 
that  the  extra  expenditure  for  Canada 
was  likely  to  become  a  permanent  charge, 
I  should  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  como 
down  to  the  House  to  pro)K)ye,  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  accordingly,  and  t 
should  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  pn){)0flc  a 
tax  to  meet  this  charge.  Hut  this  anioinit 
of  a  million  for  Canada  diH's  not  apply 
solely  to  the  service  of  the  pivsont  yt'ur, 
but  it  includes  also  an  arrcar  of  charge  for 
services  for  two  years  anterior,  and  the  whole 
of  this  extraordinary  expenditure  is  not 
one  which  1  should  regret  to  conteniplato 
as  a  permanent  annual  charge  on  the  (Coun- 
try. God  forbid  that  Canada  should  ctm- 
tinue  to  call  for  such  an  expcndituns  and 
that  we  should  not  hope  to  see  the  timo 
when  this  charge  might  Ihj  gri*atly  or  en- 
tirely reduced.  If  this  ex|)cndiiure  arises 
from  circumstances  of  a  (cm)H)rary  nature, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent,  or  that 
I  could  with  justice  ask  the  Mouse  to  im. 
pose  a  permanent  tax  to  meet  this  charge. 
On  some  future  occasion,  when  I  have  laid 
the  papers  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  1 
shall  propose  to  provide  for  the  dcficienry 
that  arises  by  a  vote  of  ICxcheijuer  bills, 
in  the  nature  of  a  vote  of  credit.  I  will  not 
now  go  into  the  question,  I  merely  suggest 
the  course  that  I  intend  to  take.  I  cannot 
however,  leave  this  part  of  the  subject 
without  saying  that  while  there  are  some 
matters  which  I  have  recited  which  arc  not 
satisfactory,  it  will  be  well  to  turn  our  at« 
tention  to  other  branches  of  our  tinanco 
which  are  in  a  more  satisfactory  state  than 
they  were  last  year.  At  this  time  twelve 
months  there  ap^Kiared  on  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  year  to  Ix;  a  deficiency  of 
1,648,000/.  In  the  year  ending  5th  of 
October,  this  deficiency  amounted  to 
755,000/.  and  on  the  5th  of  April  it  was 
reduced  to  430,32f)7.  Unquestionably 
there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend,  if  there 
is  no  violent  disturbance  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  that  the  finances  will  go 
on  improving.  And  I  may  be  permitted 
to  remark;  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  sta 
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r)f  excitement  and  disturbance  tliat  lias  prc- 
vailcd^  the  iinanciul  situation  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  free  from  all  cause  of 
alarm.  1  should  not  have  had  anything 
to  ex])lain  of  more  than  an  ordinary  nature, 
but  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
liave  occurred  render  this  statement  ne- 
cessary. There  are  many  circumstances 
connected  with  the  great  interests  of  this 


standing  the  large  quantity  inponed  into 
ihLs  country.  The  House  has  a  rigbt  Id 
know  the  quantity  of  foreign  com  that 
was  imported  into  this  country,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  supply 
was  obtained.  The  quantity  of  wlrat 
and  ilour  imported  into  this  countiy 
l)etween  the  month  of  August,  1888,  and 
the  month  of    May   1839,   was  not  lev 


country  at  the  present  time,  which  it  be-  ;  than  2,591,000  quarters.  Taking  the 
hoves  the  House  well  to  consider  as  con-  j  timutcd  value  of  this  as  neany  as  it 
iiectod  with  the  finances  of  the  country,  can  be  approached,  I  belicTe  that  it  will  be 
and  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  at  least  7,126jOOO/.  There  is  a  most  impoi^ 
with  great  prudence.  Is  there  any  Gen-  j  tant  consequence  from  this  coincidenos, 
tleman  in  the  House  who  has  considered  ^  which  must  be  obvious  to  hon.  Gentleaen 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  should  be  <  who  feel  any  apprehension  for  the  great  in- 
placed  if  we  should  unfortunately  have  u  i  tcrests  of  the  country,  they  should  considar 
similar  harvest  to  that  of  lust  year,  and  |  that  this  large  quantity  of  imported  com 
til  us    be    exposed   to     the    consequences  '■  is  not  the  result  of  a  steady  trade  and  the 


of  the  failure  of  two  successive  harvests. 
Is  it  possible  to  look  without  dismay 
to  what  would  be  the  probable  re- 
sults of  another  failure  in  the  crops.     It  is 


consequence  of  a  regular  demand,  but  tliat 
it  arises  from  a  sudden  deficiency  in  the 
produce  of  our  own  harvest,  and  whidi 
made  it  necessary  that  these  imports  should 


satisfactory  to  find  on  the  other  hand,  be  paid  for  in  money.  It  cannot  escape 
linwever,  that  the  value  of  onr  exports  has  ;  c(msidcration  that  this  large  importation  of 
been  increasing  gradually  and  progressively  '  wheat  has  led  to  the  diminution  of  tiw 
and  that  the  exports  from  this  country  ;  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
last  year  were  greater  than  any  previous  .  If  it  be  regarded  only  as  a  coincideoee  it 
year  except  183G,  when  the  amount ;  will  still  be  found  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of 
of  cx[X)rts  were  particularly  large  in  hon.  Gentlemen  many  important  and  alarm- 
uonsequencc  of  the  particular  circum-  ing  considerations.  I  refer  to  this  as  beai^ 
stances  of  the  year.  The  amount  of  ing  upon  the  question  of  the  diminution 
the  exports  of  articles  of  manufacture  '  of  bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank.  If 
of  England  and  Ireland  during  the  year  this  pressure  be  continued  on  the  Bank,  and 
ending  April,  1837,  was  42,000,000/.,  if  there  is  a  continued  diminution  of  die 
while  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  stock  of  bullion,  attended  with  a  conse- 
April,  1838,  was  upwards  of  50,000,000/.  quent  effect  on  prices,  and  if  the  value  of 
The  returns  for  the  five  months  of  this  com  imported  is  proportionate  to  the  dnin 
year  show  the  same  ratio  of  increase  as  ,  on  the  Bank  for  gold, you  will  trace  a  oaind- 
there  was  last  year.  If,  however,  circum-  dencenotonly  deeplyaffectingthe  Bank  and 
stances  occur  so  as  to  cause  the  value  of  the  portion  of  the  trade  I  havej  us  t  mentioned, 
money  to  increase,  and  prices  are  affected,  but  which  must  bring  into  jeopardy  the 
an  important  change  will  take  place.  If  best  interests  of  the  mercantile  dasses  and 
the  prices  of  goods  be  decreased  from  such  of  the  public.  [[Sir  R.  Peel  asked  fran 
u  cause,  emplo3m]ent  will  be  diminished  what  period  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  loak 
and  the  revenue  will  be  very  soon  the  returns  of  the  imports  of  foreign 
considerably  lessened ;  and  I  would  ask  corn.l  I  thought  that  I  had  alraaiy 
under  these  circumstances  whether  it  stated  the  acconnt  to  be  made  out  ttauk 
would  not    be    alarming    that    a  demand    August  1838  to  May  1839.     The  average 


diHicullies    that  would  arise  from  such  a  quarter, 
state  of  thinj^     I  hold  in  my  hand  arc-        1  have  been  accustomed  onoccasions  of  this 

turn  which  I  ixjrluqis  should  liave  referred  kindtorefer  to  the  returns  respectingthesav- 

to  when    I    was  asked  by  the  right  hon.  ings  banks.  Nothing  can  show  the  practical 

IJaronct  a   question  on  the  subject  of  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England  more 

corn-duties,  when  1  stated  in  rej)ly  what  u  clearly  than  the  conduct  of  the  de|xisitors 

small  amount  of  revenue  was  received  from  in  the  savings  banks,  and  their  disregwd 

the  duties  on  foreign  corn  last  year,  notwith*  during  the  Mtc  period  of  csettemeot  of 
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the  exert  ioiis  made  by  ill-ail  vised  penoiu 
to  produce  a  ruu  on  the  savings  banks. 
I  cannot  say  wbetber  ibis  was  done  by 
Chartists  or  other  persons.  I  know  that 
■Nue  of  the  leaders  of  that  class  assert, 
that  they  would  not  lend  themselves  to 
fuch  a  proceeding ;  but  others  have  done 
§Of  and  have  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most to  excite  a  run  on  the  savings  banks. 
In  aome  places  such  a  result  has  been  pro- 
duced for  a  short  time.  1  relied^  however^ 
the  general  good  sense  of  the  depoai- 
and  I  felt  confident  that  they  were 
intelligent  enough  to  know^  that  those  who 
withdrew  their  deposists  would  be  them- 
aelTea  the  sufierors.  This  is  the  case  now, 
because  under  the  existing  law  it  is 
auch  easier  to  withdraw  money  from 
•the  savings  banks  than  to  replace  the 
amount.  The  moss  of  persons  who 
are  depositors  in  savings  lianks  knew 
too  well  their  interests  and  duty,  to  uliow 
themselves  to  be  led  away  by  such 
excitements  as  1  have  described.  I 
Lave  before  me  the  returns  of  the  savings 
banks  between  the  years  1834  and  1838. 
I  will  only  take  the  two  last  years,  and  I 
find  that  in  1837  the  amount  of  money 
leoeiTed  in  the  savings  banks  was  988,000/. 
while  during  the  same  period  the  amount 
paid  out,  exclusive  of  interest,  was 
810,000/.  In  the  year  1838  the  amount 
received  was  1,495,000/. ;  while  during  the 
mme  year  the  amount  drawn  out,  exclusive 
of  interest,  was  468,000/.  This  return  proves 
bow  very  slight  has  been  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Chartist  excitement.  I  also  hold  in 
my  hand  a  return  of  the  number  of  deposi- 
ton,  and  the  amount  of  their  deposits, 
at  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  and  the 
20th  of  November,  1838,  durine  which 
period  there  was  much  political  excitement, 
and  I  find  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  depositors  during  that  period  was  67,696, 
and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
paid  in  was  1,793,439/.  After  this  I  think 
the  House  may  place  i)crfect  reliance  on 
the  assertion  tliat  the  depositors  in  savings 
hanks  will  not  be  easily  led  away  by  any 
'Outcry  or  political  excitement  that  may 
prevaiL  I  have  thus  given  a  statement, 
as  accurately  as  I  can,  of  the  probable  state 
of  the  financial  year,  and  1  shall  proceed 
to  the  second  branch  of  my  subject ;  the 
postage  duties.  I  thank  the  House  for  the 
patient  attention  it  has  paid  to  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  my  statement,  and  I  shall 
now  apply  myself  to  the  resolution  which  is 
befimthe  House,  and  which  1  am  about  to 
msmn    I  sa»7  be  aUowedi  in  the  first 


instance,  to  anticipate  an  objection,  and  to 
answer  it,  as  far  as  I  can,  by  anticipation. 
Sir,  it  may  be  said  to  me—'*  By  your  own 
showing,  and  on  your  own  statement, 
you  have  a  surplus  on  the  ordinary  in. 
come  compared  with  the  expenditure  not 
exceeding  140,000/.,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  shown  an  absolute  necessity 
of  making  good  from  the  credit  of  the 
country  a  sum  of  no  less  than  one  million  ; 
how,  then,  are  you  justified  in  making 
a  proposition  that  may  affect  so  larffc  a 
branch  of  the  public  revenue  as  that  of  the 
Post-ofiice  ?"  Sir,  if  my  proposition  were 
one  to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters  to 
one  uniform  rate  of  a  penny,  without 
making  good  the  deficiency  of  revenue 
which  might  ensuei  I  should  expose 
myself  not  only  to  the  censure  of  the 
House  and  of  the  public,  but  to  the  ridicule 
and  scorn  of  men  of  common  sense ;  but. 
Sir,  this  is  not  the  proposition  I  am 
about  to  make,  or  which  I  should  think 
myself  justified  in  making.  In  all  the 
communications  which  I  have  had  with 
Gentlemen  who  fed  interested  in  the  subject, 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  I  have  invariably 
maintained  the  same  language  to  them; 
I  have  always  asserted  that  1  do  not  think 
it  would  become  me  to  propase,  and  still 
less  would  it  become  the  House  to  agree  to 
a  proposition,  to  make  this  great  change 
efiecting  so  large  an  amount  of  pubUc 
revenue  without,  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  self  same  vote,  pledging  itself  absolutely 
to  make  good  the  loss  which  may  be  sus- 
tained thereby,  and  I  must  say  in  justice  to 
the  various  Gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  stated 
this  proposition,  tliat  I  have  not  met  one 
among  tliem  who  is  not  prepared  to  sanction 
this  view  of  the  subject.  Sir,  I  should  never 
think  of  advocating  any  proposition  like 
the  present,  unless  coupled  with  this  con- 
dition, and  my  resolution  and  mv  bill 
will  include  it  — I  repeat.  Sir,  and  I  state 
fairly  to  the  House  that  1  shall  not  think 
myself  warranted  in  supporting  tlie  mea* 
sure  I  now  recommend  to  the  House,  unless 
it  be  accompanied  by  a  distinct  pledge 
that  Parliament  will  undertake  to  make 
good  the  full  amount  of  deficiency  that 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  alteration.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  which  I  shall  propose 
is  this:  I  shall  propose  a  resolution,  and 
if  this  is  agreed  to  by  the  House,  a  bill  shall 
be  founded  on  it,  and  carried  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  afifirming  the 
principle  of  making  good  the  deficiency. 
By  this  course  of  proceeding,  whatever  the 
al»tract  merit  of  the  pro|X)8ition  may  bcj  I 
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hope  to  satisfy  the  financial  alarms  and 
scruples  of  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  Had  I  proposed  to  effect  the 
object  merely  by  resolution,  1  might  have 
satisfied  some  hon.  Members*  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  hare  been  met  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  with  this  objection,  which  I 
have  already  heard : — '*  Why  proceed 
by  resolution  when>  taking  so  serious  a 
step  ?  Do  not  let  us  be  committed  to  the 
whole  question  by  a  single  vote,  but  give 
us  in  a  bill  the  opportunity  of  testing 
the  measure  in  its  various  stages;"  and  1 
should  be  further  required  not  to  exclude 
from  the  deliberations  on  this  very  im- 
portant measure,  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  I  trust,  Sir,  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  both  sides  of  the  House 
will  think  that  in  proposing  a  bill  1 
have  thus  acted  in  the  most  advisable 
as  well  as  in  the  most  fair  and  open 
manner.  What  then.  Sir,  is  the  pur- 
port of  the  resolution,  and  what  will  be 
the  purport  of  the  bill  ?  The  purport  of 
Ithe  resolution  is  this:  that  it  is  expedient 
Vo  reduce  the  postage  on  letters  to  one 
uniform  rate  of  one  penny,  chargeable  on 
every  letter  of  a  weight  to  be  hereafter 
fixed  by  law,  the  parliamentary  privilege 
of  frankine  being  abolished,  and  the  official 
franking  being  placed  under  strict  regu- 
lations:  this  House  pledging  itself,  at 
the  same  time,  to  make  good  any  deficiency 
of  revenue  which  may  be  occasioned  by  such 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  postage.  I  propose, 
if  this  resolution  is  assented  to,  to  introduce 
it  into  the  preamble  of  the  bill  which  I  shall 
afterwards  present  to  Parliament  If  the 
committee  will  not  pledge  itself  to  make 
good  the  deficiency,  1  shall  abandon 
the  bill  altogether.  And  should  any  hon. 
Gentleman  on  either  side  of  the  House 
undertake  the  management  of  the  ques- 
tion under  such  circumstances,  he  will 
find  me  as  steadfastly  opposed  to  the  mea. 
sure,  without  this  pledge,  as  the  House  will 
find  me  a  steadfast,  earnest,  and  eager  friend 
of  the  measure,  if  I  am  given  the  means 
of  carrying  it  into  effect  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  honestly  carried  out.  Be- 
fore I  enter  further  into  the  details  of  the 
plan,  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  say,  that 
if  there  were  at  thepresent  moment  a  surplus 
income  of  three  or  four  millions,  I  might  be 
very  much  disposed  to  say,  that  this  was  an 
experiment  which,  without  any  pledge  at 
all,  it  behoved  the  House  to  make;  but  with 
an  expenditure  and  income  in  the  condi- 
tion which  I  have  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee,  it  would  be  clearly  impossible  for 


any  person  who  reasons  justly,  or  wlio  pto^ 
psrly  considers  his  politiod  duties,  to 
say  that  we  are  entitled  to  pkoe  at 
risk  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country  without  at  the  same  time 
binding  ourselves  to  make  good  any 
deficiency  which  may  arise.  I  wish  in  a 
few  words  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  manner  in  which 
proposition  comes  recommended  to 
adoption.  In  the  course  of  last  year  a 
committee  was  moved  for,  and  aoquiesoed 
in  by  me  on  the  part  of  the  Goren- 
ment,  to  consider  the  subject  of  port- 
age. Of  that  committee  I  may  ohaervi^ 
that  there  are  points  in  which  I  dificr 
from  their  report,  and  on  which,  indeedy 
let  me  add,  they  differ  from  themselves— 
but  yet  I  must  admit,  that  a  oommitlee 
which  took  more  pains  to  inform  itsdl^ 
whose  collection  of  evidence  is  men 
valuable,  as  giving  the  opinions  of  mtaaj 
of  the  most  intelligent  persons  of  aU 
classes  in  the  country,  I  never  remember 
in  my  parliamentary  experience.  They  srt 
for  many  days,  they  examined  a  great  va* 
riety  of  persons,  and  though  the  propositioa 
1  have  to  make  difiers  from  that  whidi 
they  have  suggested,  I  fully  believe  they 
would  have  sanctioned  it.  They  made  a 
recommendation  to  the  House,  not  for  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  penny  postage,  but 
for  a  general  twopenny  postage  to  be 
collected  under  certain  regulationSy  and 
they  considered  that  this  twopence  post- 
age could  be  introduced  without  any  loss 
to  the  revenue.  Now,  Sir,  fVom  the 
best  consideration  which  I  have  been  able 
to  ^ve  to  the  subject,  comparing  one  pro* 
position  with  the  other,  and,  above  all*  eon* 
sidering  the  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee,  I  find  the  whole  of  the  evidenos^ 
the  whole  of  the  authorities  conclusive^ 
bearing  in  favour  of  a  penny  postage  hi 
preference  to  a  twopenny  postase*  And» 
Sir,  1  am  quite  sure  that  in  makmg  an  ex- 
periment of  this  nature,  it  behoves  this 
House  to  set  to  work,  not  only  fairly,  and 
frankly,  but  largely,  in  order  to  come  to 
a  satisfactory  result;  further,  I  oonset« 
entiously  believe  that  the  public  run  less 
risk  of  loss  in  adopting  the  proposition  for 
a  penny  postage  than  it  would  if  we  intro* 
duccd  a  twopenny  postage.  But  there  is 
evidence  beyond  that  of  the  Committee, 
The  report,  the  evidence,  and  the  whdo 
subject  have  been  for  some  time  under 
the  consideration  of  another  tribunal— 
the  public  at  large.  An  infinite  number 
of  petitions  have  been  presented  on  thig 
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■abject  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
ftom  all  classes,  and  I  readily  admit  the 
weight  and  authority  of  jietitions.  If  I 
tdd,  at  the  same  time,  an  opinion  that 
vany  of  these  petitions  would  appear  to 
bear  the  marks  of  being  manufactured  pe- 
titkmSy  I  do  not  say  this  for  the  purpose  of 
^saying  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
oome,  out  for  the  purpose  of  putting  that 
eonclusion  on  other  grounds  than  the  mere 
number  of  petitions  or  the  number  of 
signatures.  While,  however,  I  state,  that 
mmny  of  these  petitions  bear  this  sus- 
picious impress,  I  find  that  the  mass  of 
tbem  present  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
bination I  ever  saw  of  representations  to  one 
purpose  from  all  classes,  unswayed  by  any 
political  motives  whatever ;  from  persons  of 
■U  shades  of  opinion,  political  and  religious, 
firom  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church, 
from  all  classes  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
from  the  clergymen  of  Scotland,  from  the 
commercial  and  trading  communities  in  all 
ports  of  the  kingdom.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  while  the  object  of  all 
these  petitions  is  simply  a  reduction  of 
taxation,  an  object  for  which  all  classes  are 
ready  to  apply,  the  proposition  now  before 
the  Committee  is  the  reduction  of  the 
postage  charges  to  a  low  uniform  rate,  but 
upon  the  express  condition  that  any  defici- 
ency occasioned  by  this  change  shall  be  made 
up  by  the  imposition  of  some  other  tax.  The 
petitioners  have  therefore  to  consider,  that  it 
in  not  merely  to  carry  their  petitions  into 
effect  that  I  move  this  resolution,  but  to  do 
it  coupled  with  the  condition  of  an  additional 
tax,  sufficient  to  make  good  the  future 
deficiency.  This,  therefore,  is  the  way  in 
which  this  subject  presents  itself  to  the 
Committee.  I  must  state  to  the  Committee, 
and  more  especially  after  the  petition  which 
has  been  just  presented  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  from  the  paper  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire,  that  I  shall  not  ask  the  Com- 
mittee at  present  to  commit  itself  to  any 
matters  of  detail.  I  ask  hon.  Members  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  question  of  an 
uniform  rate  of  postage  of  one  penny  at 
and  under  a  weight  hereafter  to  be  fixed. 
I  do  not  ask  them  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  question  of  stamped  covers,  or  pre- 
payments. I  have  my  own  opinion  on 
these  points,  but  they  are  matters  which  it 
is  impossible  to  expect  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
understand  in  the  present  state  of  the  pro- 
ceeding on  which  it  would  be  premature  to 
express  an  opinion  or  still  less  to  commit 
individuals  or  Parliament.  I  will  take, 
W  m  instancei  the  petition  from  the  paper 


manufacturers  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
If  it  were  to  go  forth  to  the  public 
to-morrow  morning  that  Government  had 
proposed  and  the  Committee  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  the  necessary 
result  would  be  to  spread  a  conviction 
abroad,  that  as  a  stamped  cover  was  abao. 
lutely  to  be  used  in  all  cases,  which  stamped 
covers  were  to  be  made  by  one  single  ma- 
nufacturer, alarm  would  be  felt  lest  a  mo- 
nopoly would  be  thereby  created,  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  the  other  members  of 
a  most  useful  and  important  trade.  The 
sense  of  injustice  excited  by  this  would  ne- 
cessarily be  extreme.  I  therefore  do  not 
call  upon  the  Committee  either  to  affirm 
or  to  negative  any  such  proposition  at  the 
present.  I  ask  them  simply  to  affirm  the 
adoption  of  an  uniform  penny  postage  and 
taxation  of  that  postage  by  weight.  Nei«* 
ther  do  I  ask  you  to  pledge  yourself  to 
the  pre-payment  of  letters,  for  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  at  all  events  there  should 
be  an  option  of  putting  letters  into  the 
post  without  a  stamp.  It  may  be  asked 
why  the  Government  comes  to  the  House 
for  any  resolution  at  all  or  for  any  bill  at 
all  on  the  subject,  and  it  will  possibly  be 
suggested  from  the  other  side  of  the  House 
that  the  object  in  making  a  legislative  pro- 
ceeding of  it  is  to  gain  increased  popu- 
larity by  that  mode  of  proceeding,  being 
aware  as  we  are  that  the  change  proposed  is 
a  very  popular  one.  But  this  suggestion 
would  be  ill-founded.  We  might  have 
effected  many  of  the  objects  we  have  in  view 
without  a  resolutioTi  of  the  House,  or  any  le* 
gislative  proceeding  whatever ;  but  we  have 
come  to  the  House  on  very  different  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  resolution  be  af« 
firmed,  and  the  bill  has  to  be  prepared,  it 
will  hereafter  require  very  great  careandcom« 
plicated  arrangements  to  carry  the  plan  into 
practical  effect.  It  may  involve  consider- 
able expense  and  considerable  responsibi* 
lity  on  the  part  of  Government;  it  may 
disturb  existing  trades,  such  as  the  paper 
trade,  and  the  existing  arrangements,  such 
as  the  conveyance  of  mails,  the  organization 
of  many  post-offices,  &c.  I,  therefore,  can* 
not  think  that  Government  would  have 
l)een  warranted  in  taking  this  step  of  its 
own  authority,  without  the  knowledge  and 
the  approval  of  Parliament.  The  step,  in- 
deed, is  so  important  a  one  that  even  if 
we  had  a  surplus  revenue,  we  should  not 
feci  warranted  in  proceeding  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  though  it  might  be 
competent  in  us  to  do  so  by  law.  It  would 
have  been  indecorousi  it  would  have  be 
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ifn|)ropcr  in  the  highest  degree,  it  would 
IiaTe  been  indcfenable,  had  tlic  Govern- 
ment proeeeded  without  coming  for  author- 
ity to  Parliament.  Even  if  we  had  a  sur- 
plus revenue  of  five  millions,  we  ought  to 
have  appealed  to  Parliament,  but  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  altogether  unjustiiiablc  on  our  parts 
to  liave  acted  merely  u\yon  our  own  au- 
thority. Such,  Sir,  are  the  reasons  which 
induce  us  to  introduce  the  present  measure. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  state  what  are 
the  powers  which  we  ask  for  by  the  bilL 
We  shall  want  in  addition  to  the  power  the 
Treasury  already  possesses,  a  power,  not 
only  of  reducing  but  u  power  of  increasing 
the  rate  of  postage,  a  power  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  carry  out  the  plan.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  Penny-post-offices 
established  in  various  ))sirts  of  the  country, 
the  regulations  of  which  are  analojrous 
to  those  of  the  twopenny  post  in  London, 
consequently,  packets  of  four  ounces  in 
weight  are  conveyed  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny  within  those  districts.  Now,  we  can- 
not obviously  have  a  uniform  rate  of  po  t- 
age  charged  by  weight  without  a  i)ower 
of  increasing  the  rate  of  postage  in  these 
particular  cases.  To  have  a  uniform  rate 
we  must  re'luce  the  weight  to  be  carried 
in  these  districts  to  the  scale  which  may 
generally  be  fixed  under  the  proposed 
plan.  I  may  remark  here  that  there  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  many  quarters  an  erro- 
neous idea  that  in  the  case  of  these  penny 
postages  the  proposed  penny  postage  will 
be  continued  in  addition  to  the  new  rates  ; 
this  is  a  misconception.  The  new  postage 
will  be  distinctly  and  simply  a  penny  post- 
affe  by  weight  I  also  require  for  the 
Treasury,  a  power  of  taking  the  postage  by 
anticipation,  and  a  power  of  allowing  such 
postage  to  be  taken  by  means  of  stamped 
covers;  and  I  also  require  the  authority 
of  rating  the  postage  according  to  weight, 
in  place  of  rating  it  according  to  the  single 
or  double  sheet.  Such  are  the  powers 
which  we  want  under  this  bill ;  but  inas- 
much as  they  are  very  large  discretionary 
powers,  though  we  have  many  of  them 
At  our  disposal  already  by  law,  I  shall  pro- 
pose a  clause  in  the  bill  rendering  it  ne- 
cessary that  these  powers  shall  be  exercised 
by  Treasury  warrants  only,  that  copies  of 
these  warrants  shall  be  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House,  and  moreover,  that  these  warrants 
shall  only  stand  good  till  the  end  of  next 
Session,  so  as  to  render  legislation  neces« 

ar  in  the  course  of  that  Session  if  this 
uetkm    should    be    continued.      We 


only  ask  the  power  of  m>ki«g  these 
clianges  on  our  own  authority  duiiug  tfe 
recess.  Such,  Sir,  is  the  o^ect  of  the 
bill  which  I  mean  to  introduce.  If  the 
proposed  revenue  is  to  be  collected  tbioi^ 
the  medium  of  stamps,  we  must  also  take 
the  power  of  issuing  these  stamps,  of  pair- 
ing for  these  stamps,  and  of  maluDg  the 
stamp  revenue  available  for  poat-offioe  piuw 
poses.  The  Committee  may  expect  me  Is 
state  what  amount  of  loss  may  be  Jikdy  Id 
arise  from  this  change.  1  shall  not  gp 
into  much  detail  on  this  point,  becausa  it 
must  be  at  the  best  mere  matter  of  cmyee- 
turc,  and  not  at  all  open  to  demoostratian. 
Gentlemen  may  assume  that  this  or  that 
amount  of  correspondence  will  be  crceleji 
but  I  believe  that  the  ingenuity  of  bo 
man  can  predicate  with  any  degree  of 
closeness  what  the  future  increase  of  letlcn 
will  be.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  ova 
anticipation  is^  that  at  the  outset  the  hm 
will  be  very  considerable  indeed.  1  am  of 
course,  anxious  that  this  resolution  shodi 
be  carried,  but  I  cannot  disguise  IraB  the 
House  or  the  public  the  faa  that  io  my 
belief  the  loss  at  the  outset  will  be 
very  great.  I  am  the  more  bound  Io 
declare  this  opinion,  because,  if  I  did  not 
now  avow  it,  and  if  hereafter  the  loss  docs 
turn  out  to  be  considerable,  and  the 
House  and  the  public  should,  therefore^  be 


given 

deluded  them  into  a  vote,  and  had  palteied 
with  the  truth.  But  be  the  loss  greater  er 
smaller  by  the  proposition  before  dieCoa* 
mittce,  this  House  will  if  it  agrees  to  i^ 
resolution  become  bound  to  make  U 
good.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
on  a  future  occasion  it  may  be  difficult 
to  prevail  on  the  House  to  fulfil  its  oUif 
gations.  It  is  said,  that  the  House  will 
forget  its  resoluticm  passed  this  Scsnoa, 
if  hereafter  called  upon  to^  make  good  a 
large  deficiency;  but  this  is  a  suggestion 
which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  give  car 
to.  I  fully  believe  that  those  who  up* 
port  the  present  motion  will  act  honc8lly» 
and  will  redeem  the  pledge  which  they  are 
now  called  upon  to  give.  If  any  Gentle* 
man  is  not  disposed  to  do  so,  let  him  now 
propose  to  expunge  the  latter  nart  of  the 
resolution,  and  simply  vote  for  the  re* 
peal  of  the  present  postage  cliarges.  If 
they  vote  for  the  whole  resolution,  they 
will  desert  their  duty  to  the  Houtt^ 
to  the  public,  and  their  own  honour  as 
tlemen,  if  they  do  not  hereafter 
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\at  to  individuals  whom  those  bodies  re- 
yiciented ;  but  he  must  say,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  such  a  feeling  prevailed,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  conceived  it  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  the  country,  in 
proportion  was  it  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
went  and  of  the  Treasury  to  set  themselves 
oninst  such  a  feeling,  and  to  take  care, 
men  entering  into  debt  on  behalf  of  the 
oountry,  that  means  would  be  forthcoming 
to  pay  ott'tliat  debt.  It  was  wiih  consider- 
able surprise  he  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  say,  that  in  the  ensuing  year 
tfiey  would  have  a  surplus  of  130,000/. 
of  receipt  as  compared  with  the  expendi- 
ture, which  surplus  when  set  against  the 
Canadian  expenditure,  left  a  deficit  of  the 
calculated  revenue  of  the  year  into  which 
tliey  were  entering  of  not  less  than  860,000/. 
or  870,000/.     His  right  hon.  Friend  then 
said,  that  this  was  a  state  of  things  which 
he  was  far  from  considering  satisfactory,  in 
which  he  felt  assured  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  C!ommons  would  agree  with  the 
right  hon. Gentleman.  His  righthoo.  Friend 
suidedthat  if  this  werea  permanent  diminu- 
tion of  the  resouicesjif  he  had  any  reason  to 
apprehend  that  this  deficiency  was  likely 
to  continue,  or  that  he  should  again  have 
to  present  a  deficiency  to  the  House  in  the 

J  ear  1840,  he  should  then  boldly  say  to 
Parliament,  you  must  devise  means  of  de- 
fraying this  expenditure,  and  not  again 
borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  making 
up  the  difference.  But  he  did  not  see  what 
right  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  to  assume 
that  it  was  not  a  permanent  diminution  of 
expenditure.  What  said  his  right  hon. 
Friend  in  his  speech  of  the  1 8th  of  May 
last  year?  He  said,  that  the  deficiency 
was  simply  of  the  amount  of  200,000/. 
odd :  whereas  by  the  accounts  laid  upon 
the  Table  it  turned  out  to  be  441,000/. 
What  was  his  right  hon.  Friend's  state- 
ment:—- 

"  I  trust,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Committee 
wilt  see  that  there  is  no  improper  risk  in 
adopting  the  course  which  Mr.  Canning  pur- 
sued in  1827,  but  that  on  the  contrary  they 
ivill  think  I  should  be  acting  improperly  towards 
tlie  House  if,  in  order  to  meet  a  temporary 
evil,  I  were  to  ask  either  the  House  or  the 
counlrv  to  submit  to  the  permanent  imposi- 
tion of  any  new  tax.'' 

The  deficiency  of  1836  was  stated  to 
be  temporary,  but  l>eing  only  small,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  feel  himself 
UmiuS^d  in  propoting  a  diminution  tax. 
llkMMMjWgWMBt  hMbaenmade  useof  in 


1837,  when  the  deficiency  instead  of  being 
441 ,000/.  was  726,000/.  The  same  argu- 
ment had  been  used  for  adding  to  the 
debt  instead  of  raising  money  to  pay  the 
debt  in  1838.  It  was  repeated  in  1839. 
Still  were  they  told  that  they  had  no  right  to 
anticipate  any  permanent  deficiency— that 
they  should  go  on  for  another  year  without 
any  cfibrt  to  equalize  the  expenditure  oud 
receipt — that,  in  fact,  they  should  proceed 
upon  the  spendthrift  principle.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  they  weie  to  have  a 
surplus  of  200,000/.  upon  the  year  to 
come,  assuming  that  Canada  would  not 
require  the  same  degree  of  expenditure. 
What  reasonable  ground  was  there  for  an- 
ticipating that  that  200,000/.  would  not 
be  dealt  with  like  the  same  sum  in  1836 
according  to  the  popular  but  destructive 
doctrine  of  raising:  the  amount  by  the  issue 
of  Exchequer  bills,  rather  than  by  a  tax. 
He  must,  therefore,  repeat  what  he  had 
said  before,  and  call  upon  the  House  to 
consider  in  good  earnest  the  real  financial 
state  of  the  country.  lie  knew  the  ques- 
tion to  be  an  irksome  one,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  political  opinion  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  question  of  peculiar  power, 
strength,  and  infiuence,  and  one  with 
which  the  happiness  of  the  country  was 
intimately  connected.  If  they  went  back 
to  the  year  1831,  without  going  into  large 
calculations,  but  taking  a  view  of  thoee 
things  which  were  most  obvious,  tliey 
would  find  that  in  that  year  the  charge  of 
our  public  unfunded  deht  amounted  to 
nearly  28,400,000/.,  while  in  1839  it 
amounted  to  1,000,000/.  more,  and  that 
after  a  ten  years'  continued  peace.  So 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  a 
million  of  annual  charge  from  1831  to 
1839.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been  an  ad- 
dition of  700,000/.  on  account  of  slavery ; 
but  had  there  been  no  sets-ofi*?  Had 
there  been  no  falling-in  of  the  debt  ?  Had 
there  not  been  a  considerable  portion  of 
funded  debt  from  the  bank's  diminution 
of  charge  amounting  to  100,000/.  Had 
the  Government  not  applied,  or  attempted 
or  professed  to  apply,  a  surplus  revenue 
of  about  9,000,000/.  ?  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing this  falling-in  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  and  notwithstanding  thissurplus^ 
there  was  from  year  to  year  an  augmenta* 
of  1 ,000,000/.  of  interest  on  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  of  the  country  as  com- 
pared with  1831.  He  admitted  that  the 
surplus  revenue  had  had  some  efiect  up 
the  reduction  of  debt;  and  why?    < 
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Bills  with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  make  up  his  deficiency.  That 
woald  have  been  in  his  mind  the  proper 
TOte  to  have  taken  upon  a  question  of  this 
nature,  as    affording  an   opportunity  of 
entering  into  an  ample  discussion  upon 
the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
which  the  present  resolution  barely  afford- 
ed them.     His  right  hon.  Friend  began 
his   speech    by   saying,    that  whereas  in 
former  years  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  very  vigilant  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  to 
call  upon  the  Officers  of  the  Crown  for 
strict  accounts  of  the  reductions  which 
bad  been  effected  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  service ;  and  wiicreas  that  state  of 
things  was  entirety  changed,  the  House  of 
Commons  being  foremost  in  urging  upon 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  increased 
establishments,  and  the  abandonment  of 
economy,  it  now  became  the  duty  of  the 
Government,    not   as   formerly  to  resist 
economy,  but  to  resist  an  undue  extrava- 
gance upon  the  part  of  Parliament.     He 
confessed  he  had  seen  no  such  tendency 
to  extravagance  on   the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment.    If  .it  even  did  exist,  was  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  Government,  in  taking  great 
and  comprehensive  views  of  public  affairs, 
to  oppose  itself  to  such  a  system,  just  as 
it  would  be  their  duty  to  oppose  if  urged 
upon    them,   an    undue  system  of  parsi- 
mony.    But  if  the  House  had  shown  a 
dis|>osition  to  increase  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary establishments,   had   there   been  no 
just  reason  why  they  should  have  enter- 
tained tlie  desiie?     Did  they  not  find,  in 
the  speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  if  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  country  had  been  kept  in 
a  state  of  greater  vigour  and  efficiency,  we 
might  have  been  saved  a  great  portion  of 
that  accumulated  expenditure  referred  to 
by  the  right  hon.    Gentleman  ?      They 
were  now  called  upon  to  provide  for  the 
expenditure  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
state  of  Canada.     He  would  not  call  it 
enormous,  because  he  regarded  the  expen- 
diture as  a  subordinate  question  when  the 
honour  of  the  country  required  our  domi- 
nions  to  be  adequately  maintained ;  but 
he  would  say,  that  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  complained  of  the  desire  of 
the  House  to  increase  our  establishments, 
he  should  have  recollected,  that  if  there 
had  been,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  an  early 
application  of  our  military  resources — if 
when  they  bad  been  told,  that  in  the 


ensuing  winter  there  would  be  a  rebellioQ 
in  that  country,  they  had  sent  out  a  force 
sufficient  to  control  that  rebellion,  that 
House  would  not  now  be  called  upon  to 
vote  so  large  a  sum  of  money  to  meet  the 
expenses  which  had  been  incurred  in  the 
year  1838.  The  expenditure  attending 
such  a  course  would  not  have  been  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  present  amount, 
and  would  have  saved  the  country  about 
1,500,000/.,  to  which  it  was  now  sub- 
jected for  the  maintenance  of  troops  and 
that  irregular  force  which,  under  the  name 
of  militia  and  volunteers,  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  call  into  action  in  Canada.  It 
was  stated  by  Lord  Durham,  in  his  report, 
that  irregular  soldiers  cost  three  timet  u 
much  as  regular  soldiers.  Bearing  ail 
these  things  in  mind,  he  must  say,  that  k 
was  very  extraordinary  and  unwise  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  who  dedaied, 
that  they  were  under  the  obligation  of 
sending  forces  to  these  provinces,  to  com- 
plain of  suggestions  upon  which  they  tab- 
sequcntly  acted,  and  ought  to  have  acted 
originally.  The  right  hon.  Gentlemaa 
went  next  through  the  several  items  of  ex- 
penditure and  receipt  as  estimated  by  him- 
self in  former  years,  and  compared  them 
with  the  actual  expenditure  and  receipt  of 
the  present  year.  Upon  that  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  make  much  ob- 
servation. He  did  not  pretend  to  say 
that  there  was  anything  in  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  calculations  which  could  justly 
subject  him  to  blame  or  censure.  The 
views  of  those  who  furnished  him  with  the 
details  of  the  different  branches  of  8naoca 
appeared,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  have 
been  adequately  realised.  He  had  only  to 
regret  that  the  result  of  the  expeoditnie 
and  receipt  was  the  deficiency  which  had 
been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  the  House.  There  was  one  obsenratioB 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  which  he  mast 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  as  it  bore  forcibly  upon  another 
part  of  the  question.  Alluding  to  the  in- 
creased expenditure  arising  under  the 
army  and  navy,  and  other  regular  serfioet 
of  the  year,  his  right  hon.  Friend  com- 
plained that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  the  country  gener- 
ally, to  incur  debt  without  reflection  aa  to 
the  means  by  which  it  was  afterwardi  to 
be  paid.  He  knew  very  well  that  aoch  m 
disposition  did  exist.  It  was  one  which 
was  not  only  common  to  popalar  bodieii 
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inmediate  subject  of  this  night's  discus- 
•ioD — the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  deal  with  the  Post-Office,  and, 
by  1  change  in  the  whole  mode  of  carrying 
on  that  department,  to  efiect  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  transmission  of  letters, 
and  to  give  great  ficility  and  relief  to 
every  class  of  persons.  He  admitted,  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  under  the 
circumstances,  the  placing  in  hazard  a 
revenue  of  1,500,000/.  was  no  trifling 
consideration.  Though  it  was  connected 
with  the  prospect  of  ultimately  increasing 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
yet  this  was  a  certain  revenue,  free  from 
doubt  and  fluctuation,  and  yielded  an 
annual  sum  of  1,500,000/.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  bad  had  the  surplus  re- 
veaue  which  he  had  recommended,  he 
should  have  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
an  immediate  change  in  this  department, 
and  after  reading  the  report  which  the 
committee  had  made  to  the  House,  he 
should  be  disposed  to  say,  if  the  experi- 
ment be  made  at  all,  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  it  to  the  extent  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed,  and  not  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  committee.  After 
reading  the  evidence,  he  admitted  that  it 
was  with  no  little  surprise  he  found  the 
committee  proposing  a  postage  of  two- 
pence, instead  of  one  penny  ;  for  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  evidence  went  to  show, 
that  a  postage  of  two- pence  would  fail, 
but  a  penny  might  succeed.  He  would 
not  say,  after  all  that  had  been  stated  in 
the  evidence,  that  the  public  would  be 
disappointed  in  its  expectations;  but  he 
felt  assured  that  there  was  a  better  chance 
of  success  by  the  one-penny  postage,  than 
by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  if  the  experiment  be 
adopted  at  all,  it  must  be  general,  that 
you  cannot  deal  with  such  an  experiment 
partially,  applying  one  system  to  one  dis- 
trict, and  one  to  another.  So  far  as  re- 
prardcd  the  measure  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  was  prepared  to  give  his 
concmrence.  But  there  was  another  very 
different  and  most  important  considera- 
tion. If  he  understood  the  course  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  pur- 
sue, it  was  to  pledge  the  House  by  the 
reaoialion  that  a  penny  postage  should  be 
intffodveed,  and  that  Parliament  would 
nmkn^  good  any  deficiency  whicli  the 
nf  the  meaaure  might  cause 
I    ttd   the  right   hon. 
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Gentleman  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
apologise  to  the  House  for  proceeding 
by  bill.  No  such  excuse,  however,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  necessary.  On  the 
contrary,  he  should  have  been  surprised  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  pursued 
any  other  course.  That  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchefpjer,  being  about  to  risk 
1,500,000/.  of  revenue,  should  think  it 
necessary  to  apulogise  for  proceeding  by 
bill,  appeared  one  of  the  most  unnecessary 
as  well  as  extraordinary  apologies  ever 
offered  to  Parliament.  The  proceeding  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  be 
this : — To  pledge  the  House  by  the  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  any  loss  that  might 
arise  from  the  reduction  of  the  postage, 
and  in  the  bill  he  was  to  state  broadly  and 
distinctly,  in  the  preamble,  the  nature  of 
the  pledge ;  and  that  there  was  to  be  an 
enactment,  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Treasury  to  give  effect  to  the  plan  in  the 
manner  they  thought  proper.  If  there 
was  any  coui-se  of  proceeding  more  than 
another  open  to  objection,  it  was  this.  He 
would  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  what 
would  be  the  result.  Ai  the  end  of  the 
Session  he  would  put  his  machinery  in 
motion  ;  letters  would  pay  the  penny  post- 
age, and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  from  500,000/. 
to  1,000,000/,  which  Parliament  would 
be  called  upon  to  supply.  Tlie  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  come  down  and  say, 
that  there  had  been  a  deficiency  of 
1,000,000/.  of  revenue  through  the  adop- 
tion of  his  plan,  and  would  call  upon  the 
House  with  all  his  energy  and  eloquence 
to  give  him  a  tax  to  supply  that  deficiency. 
The  answer  would  be  this — *'The  people 
are  oppressed  with  taxation;  try  a  little 
longer  before  you  impose  a  new  tax  ;*' 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  find 
his  own  argument  on  the  present  occasion 
turned  against  him.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny  would  get  up  and  say,  *'  Un- 
less I  could  be  assured  that  there  would 
be  a  permanent  deficiency  of  revenue,  I 
should  not  be  justified  in  voting  in  favour 
of  a  new  tax ;  but,  as  I  consider  the  de- 
ficiency to  be  only  temporary,  I  call  upon 
you  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  revenue, 
occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  postage, 
by  an  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills."  This 
argument  might  be  brought  with  tenfold 
force  against  the  application  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  had  kept  up  the 
revenue  of  three  consecutive  years  by  the 
same  means.    The  right  hon.  Gentlcmi 
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cause  it  appeared  from  accounts  before 
the  House  that,  instead  of  applying  it 
bona  fide  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  as 
occasions  offered,  it  was  applied  to  buy- 
ing up  the  deficiency  bills,  coming  in  aid 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  diminution 
of  the  real  surplus,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  deficiency.  Was  it 
not  natural,  when  he  saw  this  annual  in- 
crease of  the  charge  of  debt  in  a 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  that  he 
should  again  call  upon  the  House  to 
look  the  question  in  the  face,  and  not 
be  discouraged  by  their  silent  acquiescence 
in  the  system  under  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  for  three  years 
administered  the  revenue  of  the  country? 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  he 
meant  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  an  aug- 
mented issue  of  Exchequer  Bills.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  no  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  thus  supplying  the  de6- 
ciency  of  revenue.  It  was  true,  indeed, 
he  had  of  late,  after  repeated  admonitions 
and  suggestions,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
years,  made  a  considerable  reduction  of 
the  unfunded  debt,  by  means  partly  of 
the  surplus  which  had  occurred  in  one 
year,  and  partly  by  the  application  of  the 
radney  of  the  savings'  banks.  On  the 
question  of  the  application  of  the  money 
from  the  savings*  banks  to  the  purchase  of 
Exchequer  bills,  he,  on  this  occasion, 
should  say  nothing,  because  the  discussion 
of  minor  points  was  calculated  to  divert 
attention  from  the  essential  points — 
namely,  the  consequences  of  the  present 
perilous  state  of  things.  If  the  House 
could  have  the  courage  (o  maintain  a  con- 
stant surplus  revenue,  there  would  then 
be  a  hope,  however  small,  of  making  some 
impression  upon  the  public  debt  of  the 
country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said,— ^ 

'Mf  I  had  a  surplus,  I  could  deal  with  the 
Post-Office  experiment,  ami  could  atiempt 
other  improvemenis,  which  I  nm  afrnid  to 
hazard,  IcM  I  sliouid  increase  the  annual  ex- 
penditure." 

If  we  had  but  maintained  a  surplus, 
however  small,  and  it  had  uniformly  conti- 
nued, our  expendituie  would  have  stood 
more  on  a  par  with  our  receipts,  or  instead 
of  an  increased  charge,conipared  with  ante- 
cedent years,  going  on  in  regular  progres- 
sion, we  should  have  been  able  to  deal 
with  difTerent  branches  of  our  finance, 
which  required  regulation  and  improve- 
ment.   But  the  eflect  of  this  continaal 


application  would  be  to  aecelerata  the  pe« 
riod   at  which  we   ought   to  be    mbie  to 
cfFect  a  great   reduction    of   our  anneal 
charge  by  a  further  redaction  on  the  debt. 
In  the  year  to  come,  a  period  would  arme 
when  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  deal  with 
no  less  than   160,000,000  of  debt,  and 
effect  an  annual  saving  of  700,000/.    The 
great  object  was,  to  maintain  a  snrples 
revenue,  and  apply  that  surplus  to   the 
reduction  of  the  debt.     But  if  we  went 
on  annually  increasing  the  debt,  clieeking 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  lomg 
the  advantages  which  peace  afibrded,  it 
not    only    involved    an  aug^menlatioo  of 
debt,  but  deprived  us  of  that  eource  of 
public  relief  which  resulted  from  a  redee- 
tion  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  already 
incurred.     Next  year  a  great  portion  of 
the  public  debt  would  be  open  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqacr; 
but  if  he  went  on  encumbering  himulf 
with  additional  Exchequer-billa — if,  w  the 
conduct  of  this  gpreat  operation,    wUeb' 
was  always  hazardous  and  dangerona,  be 
encumbered  himself  with  a  mass  of  as» 
funded  debt,  from  year  to  year,  be  wonid 
take  the  most  effectual  means  of  debarring 
the  country  from  that  legitimate  adfan- 
tage  which  would  result  from  the  mine* 
tion  of  the  charges  under  which  it  labooied. 
And  such  reduction  of  charge  wovld  nel 
be  of  a  fluctuating  nature,  varying  fron 
year  to  year,  but  would  be  of  a  permanent 
benefit  to  the  country,  and  would  aSbrd  it 
the  means,  at  a  future  time  of  danger  and 
difHculty,  of  extricating  itself  from  finan* 
cial  pressure.    The  course  which  the  rigbt 
hon.  Gentleman  was  now  pursuing  tended 
to  deprive    the  country  of  tlioee    grsat 
advantages  which  he   thought  it    night 
enjoy.      He  had   thus  briefly  stated  bis 
views  of  the  finances  of  the  countrr,  and 
his  objections  to  the  course  punning  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     It  roigu  be 
fit,  when,  at  a  future  day,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  submitted  to  the  House,  the 
mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  carry  into 
efiect  his  plan  for  supplying  the  deficiency, 
that    the    subject  should  be    more  fully 
entered  into.     It  embraced  a  large  extent, 
and  ought  to  be  discussed  in  many  points 
of  view,  and  the  House  and  the  country 
must  discuss  it  fully,  unless  they  were  pre- 
pared to  subscribe  at  once  to  the  principle 
which  had  been  laid  down  this  night,  and 
which  had  been  acted  upon  for  three  yenn. 
He  would  now  make  a  few  observatioM 
upon  that  resolution  which  was  the  aMWt 
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one.  Heconressed,  that  he  himself  was 
very  isnguine  as  to  the  results,  if  the  ex- 
periment were  fairly  tried.  He  tendered 
to  the  ChaDcellor  of  the  Exchequer  his 
cordial  and  hisbest  assistance  in  supplying 
tba  means,  whenever  he  found  that  lliere 
was  >  deficiency,  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
House  would  aid  in  such  a  proposition. 
The  measure  could  not  but  be  productive 
of  the  most  important  results,  and,  what- 
Bver  might  be  the  loss,  the  Government, 
be  was  sure,  would  find  the  country  quite 
willing  to  supply  the  dcBciency.  Me  must 
candidly,  however,  tell  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  did 
Dot  think  that  the  fitting  course  which  he 
ought  to  pursue  should  be,  to  impose 
taxes  to  make  up  the  expected  deficiency. 
Let  them  compare,  for  instance,  the  ex- 

Enses  of  the  army  and  navy  in  1 835  and 
it  year.  Last  year  he  thouglit  the  ex- 
penses ofarmy  and  navy  were  16,250,000/., 
and  by  the  finance  report  it  appeared,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  amy  end  navy,  in 
1835,  were  13,800,000/.  Might  they  not 
then  hope,  that  the  state  of  circumstances 
would  be  such  as  to  enable  (hem  to  make 
a  redaction  more  than  equal  to  the  ex- 
pected deficiency  ia  the  amount  of  the 
Post-ofGce  revenue?  Had  they  not  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  16,000,000/.  for  army 
and  navy,  would  be  brought  down  to 
13,000,000/.?  lie  hoped  the  right  hon. 
the  Chaucellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
look  with  confidence  and  steadiness  at  the 
■ituation  in  which  they  were  placed.  He 
■aid  this  much  with  regard  to  the  Post- 
office,  and  he  now  had  to  turn  to  anoiher 
and  very  important  subject.  Upon  that 
subject  he  confessed  that  he  agreed  with 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  last  spoken.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  state  of  their  finances  was  at 
■II  satisfactory.  He  was  not  willing,  at 
that  moment,  to  enter  very  fully  into  this 
■ubject.  He  saw  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  yet  it  was  a  grc 
npoD  which  be  had  felt  the  deepest  anxiety 
for  a  cotujdentble  time.  He  had  been 
anxioni  to^  kaow,  from  the  early  part  of 
the  Session,  at  vhattioie  the  budget  would 
be  brought  forward,  aad  it  might  be  iatia- 
iactory  to  the  House  to  kuow  on  what 

EMI  hit  anxiety  rested.     He  foundj 
a  paper  I    t  he  held  ia  bis  hand, 
Pat  on  DO  Dcct    »  but  oae,  aince  1625, 
U.  the  budge        m  brought  forward  so 
»  as  the  CDOE  Fair-  In  1 825,  it  was 

oaiAt  Ibrwfti  Utk  March,  ' 
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1826,  on  the  I3th  March,  in  1827  on  the 
latJune;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  alTorded  the  only  example,  in 
1828,  of  bringing  it  forward  six  days  later 
than  the  present,  in  1829,  it  was  brought 
forward  on  the  8lh  May  ;  in  1831,  on  the 
ttth  of  February;  in  1832,  on  the  27lh 
February  ;  in  1835,  on  (he  5th  of  April : 
in  1836  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  the  last 
budget  was  brought  forward  on  the  18th 
of  June.  He  could  see  no  reason  for  the 
present  being  brought  forward  at  so  late  a 
period.  It  was  but  fair  in  him  to  confess 
that  the  charge  in  the  financial  year  to 
which  he  had  been  a  party,  had  not  pro- 
duced those  results  which  he  had  antici- 
pated from  it.  He  had  anticipated,  that 
the  financial  statement  would  always  be 
made  before  the  estimates  were  voted ; 
and  it  was  now,  with  the  greatest  regret, 
that  he  saw  they  had  succeeded  so  ill  in 
this  respect.  He  was  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  not  allow 
(he  financial  statement  to  pass  beyond 
April  at  the  latest.  Nothing  could  be  of 
more  importance,  and  yet,  at  that  period 
of  the  year,  it  waa  not  possible  to  have 
attention  directed  to  it ;  for  instance,  let 
them  look  at  the  present  occasion,  whin 
there  was  scarcely  asufficient  number  pre- 
sent to  form  a  House  ;  and  yet  there  waa 
no  question  so  important  as  the  financial 
ilatement.  He  confessed  he  looked  with 
great  anxiety  to  the  present  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Government,  since  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  increased  the 
amount  of  the  Exchequer  Bills  afloat  by 
1,000,000/.  in  the  last  year.  He  had  not 
brought  forward  thia  question  last  Session, 
because  he  was  in  hopes  that,  early  in  the 
present  Session,  they  might  have  had  a 
private  inquiry  upstairs,  and  then  have 
come  down  to  the  House  with  facts  end 
details,  collected  and  arranged.  But  the 
Government  had  proposed  nothing  of  the 
sort,  and  he  blamed  himself  now  for  the 
deference  which  he  had  shewn  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  thinking,  as 
he  had  done,  that  a  motion  of  this  nature 
had  belter  originate  with,  than  be  forced 
upon  the  Government ;  and  more  espe- 
cially did  he  blame  himself,  when  he  found 
that  measures  had  been  taken  not  to  make 
a  House  on  Tuesday  last.  When  Thurs- 
days were  given  up  to  the  Government, 
he  thought  he  had  a  Just  right  to  com- 
plain, when  he  found  that  no  member 
or  officer  of  the  Government  was  present 
on  Tuesday  last,  to  assist  i' 
2Y 
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proposed  in  his  bill,  to  give  the  Treasury 
power  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect ;  but 
the  House  ought  to  see  the  plan  well  di- 
gested in  the  bill,  and  the  powers  it  pro- 
posed to  give.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
relied  on  the  pledge  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; but  pledges  of  this  nature  were 
broken  by  expediency,  and  how  could  he 
bind  their  successors  in  the  House  ?  When 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  laying 
the  Members  of  the  House  under  an 
honourable  obligation,  he  would  see  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  faces  when  the  matter  was 
brought  under  discussion.  He  spoke  of 
appealing  to  the  honour  of  Gentlemen; 
but  the  new  Member  for  Kilkenny  might 
say,  "  It  may  be  very  well  for  ray  prede- 
cessor to  bind  himself,  but  he  connot  bind 
me ;"  and  a  resolution  passed  by  one 
House  of  Commons  might  not  be  con- 
sidered binding  on  another.  Although  he 
did  not  oppose  the  resolution,  he  reserved 
to  himself  the  liberty  of  resisting  any  part 
of  the  proceeding,  it,  on  further  examina- 
tion, he  should  see  reason  to  think  it  was 
objectionable,  and  that  it  did  not  provide 
a  mode  by  which  a  provision  was  made 
against  a  deficiency  of  the  revenue  occa- 
sioned by  this  change  in  the  Post-office. 
He  entreated  and  implored  the  House  to 
weigh  the  sitaation  in  which  it  would 
place  the  country,  if,  instead  of  providing 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  country  out  of 
the  annual  revenue,  it  continued  for  ano- 
ther year  to  have  recourse  to  the  practice 
of  issuing  Exchequer  Bills  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  relieve  taxation,  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  prudent  councils  of  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hume  had  listened  with  very  great 
attention  to  the  observations  which  had 
jnst  been  made,  and  as  he  considered  that 
the  subject  which  they  were  discussing 
was  of  very  great  importance,  he  should 
address  a  few  words  to  the  House.  He 
meant  to  speak  first  to  the  question  which 
had  been  the  last  submitted  to  them,  that 
which  related  to  the  Post-office,  and 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
separated  from  the  question  of  revenue. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  very  bold,  he  might  say 
a  very  venturous  act,  to  propose  a  change 
80  important  as  that  by  which  one  million 
and  a  half  of  revenue  was  put  at  risk;  but 
then  the  question  was  one  of  paramount  im- 
portance. It  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  all  classes  in  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  poorer  and  the  middle  classes, 
much  more,  in  hia  opinioni  than  to  the 


rich;  and  thinking  this,  he  laid^  he 
sure  that,  afler  all,  the  risk  to  be  eocoon- 
tered  would  not  be  found  to  exceed  ooe 
half  or  one  third  that  which  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  had  mentioned.  He  was  war^ 
ranted  in  saying  this  when  they  considered 
that  the  effect  of  decreasing  charges  was 
to  increase  the  revenue ;  and  he  was  con- 
firmed in  it  by  hearing  what  had  taken 
place  in  France  from  a  similar  reduction. 
There  was  no  instance  in  which  postage 
had  been  reduced,  in  which  there  had  not 
been  an  increase  of  postage.  When,  too^ 
he  saw  that  from  15,000  to  20,000  letters 
were  sent  every  day  by  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  he  was  sure  that 
such  letters  being  charged  in  future,  must 
help  much  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
which  was  expected  to  take  place*  He 
calculated  there  would  be  a  deficiency  the 
first  year;  he  believed  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  the  second  year ;  but  when  tlie 
system  came  fairly  into  operation  towanb 
the  end  of  the  second  year^  he  did  not  b^ 
lieve  that  the  deficiency  would  be  greater 
than  what  Mr.  Hill  had  estimated  it  al.  He 
thought  the  experiment  a  most  impoftaoi 
one ;  and  he  thought,  also,  that  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  fairly  war* 
ranted  in  making  that  experiment,  and  in 
thus  doing  what  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  do  by  the  general  desire  of  the  country. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
deficiency,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be 
made  good  by  the  House  of  Commonai 
He  agreed,  however,  with  the  right  boiu 
Gentleman  opposite,  that  taking  m  pledge 
from  that  House  was  altogether  unoeeea* 
sary.  He  had  seen  Acts  of  Parliamenl, 
which  pledged  the  application  of  suma  in 
a  particular  manner,  and  yet  afterwards  ha 
had  known  of  specious  pretencea  being 
found  for  applying  a  surplus  otherwiae  than 
it  was  originally  intended.  He  doubted 
then  very  much  if  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  did  any  good  by 
asking  the  House  to  pledge  itself,  partien* 
larly  when  he  could  point  out  Acta  of  Par* 
liament  much  more  solemn  than  mem 
resolutions,  which  could  not,  and  did  not 
bind  future  Parliaments.  He  had  IIm 
greatest  confidence  in  tlie  good  aenie  of 
the  House — he  was  sure  it  would  avatnin 
the  loss  willingly,  if,  after  the  experiment 
had  been  fairly  made,  and  fully  worked 
out,  it  should  still  prove  deficient  in  pro* 
ducing  a  revenue.  It  was  a  bold  ezpei^ 
ment,  and  there  was  a  much  better  chmnea 
of  its  aucce^ingy  becauae  it  wna  a  boM 
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incc  of  Mr.  Baring,  as  to  what  took 
place  in  1825.  Let  them  reflect,  too,  on 
lihat  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Huskisson, 
mnd  which  he  himself  had  heard — namely, 
that  they  were  within  twenty- four  hours  of 
being  within  a  state  of  barter.  This  was 
ft  pretty  state  for  England  !  They  did  not 
want  money  ^capital  was  overflowing 
amongst  them,  and  men  were  seeking  for 
channels  in  which  it  might  be  employed. 
With  such  capabilities,  the  condition  of 
the  country  ought  not  to  be  risked.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  protested  against 
the  plan  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed.  He  thought^  that  it  was  fraught 
with  danger,  and,  in  a  full  discussion  on 
the  matter,  he  would  be  able  to  prove  that 
half  the  present  misery  of  the  industrious 
and  working  classes,  was  produced  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.  The  miscon- 
duct and  mismanagement  of  the  finances 
by  the  Government  and  by  the  Bank, 
were  fraught  with  the  very  greatest  mis- 
chief. He  did,  then,  entreat  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  entreated  especially  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  to  let  the  finances  of  the 
country  be  placed  in  a  proper  situation, 
and  no  longer  to  trust  them  in  the  hands 
of  those  who,  however  competent  to  ma- 
nage their  own  affairs  and  take  care  of 
their  own  interests,  were  certainly  incom- 
petent to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
It  was  placing  the  property  of  every  roan 
in  a  most  dangerous  and  critical  situation, 
and  leading  them  to  ruin,  from  which 
in  too  many  cases,  they  could  never  re- 
cover. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
shown,  that  our  exports  had  increased  in 
a  degree  beyond  anything  that  could  have 
been  imagined;  but  that  increase  only 
showed  the  effects  of  speculation,  and  he 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
look  back  to  1836,  and  then  say,  whether 
he  could  expect  in  this  year  the  same 
amount  of  revenue  from  this  source.  It 
would  be  vain  to  expect  that  the  increase 
would  continue.  It  was  an  increase  as- 
tonishing in  its  amount,  being  no  less,  as 
he  understood,  than  30  per  cent. ;  but  it 
only  showed  what  might  be  expected  when 
speculation  was  great,  and  when  it  was 
encouraged  by  the  Government.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  be  doing 
himself  justice,  if  he  trusted  to  a  conti- 
nuance of  that  increase.  Let  him  look  at 
Manchester,  Preston,  and  other  great  ma- 
nufactaring  towns,  where  the  mills  were 
only  working  four  days  in  the  week,  and  he 
would  then  acknowledge,  that  the  increase 


was  one  which  could  not  be  depended  upon 
for  the  current  year.  He  objected  also  to 
the  system  adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, of  adding  to  the  funded  debt  of 
the  country  without  the  knowledge  or 
sanction  of  Parliament.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had,  within  the  three  last 
years,  added  3,000,000/.  to  the  three  per 
cents.,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
Was  it  flt  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  should  thus  trafHc  in  the  money- 
market — that  they  should  be  buying  Ex- 
chequer bills  one  day  and  selling  them  the 
next;  and  all  this,  too,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  House  ?  It  was  true,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  reduced  the  amount 
of  Exchequer  bills,  and  he  willingly  al- 
lowed that  they  were  well  out  of  the 
market ;  but  what  was  the  process  adopted 
to  effect  this  object?  The  money  was 
taken  out  of  the  savings*  banks,  and  the 
amount  added  to  the  funded  debt  of  the 
country,  without  either  the  knowledge  of 
the  country  or  of  Parliament.  He  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  whether 
within  the  last  month,  a  considerable 
amount  of  three  per  cents.,  had  not  been 
sold  out  to  buy  Exchequer  bills  in  order  to 
carry  on  public  works  which  had  been  or- 
dered by  that  House?  This  trafficking  in 
the  money  market  was  unworthy  of  the 
Government,  and  he  hoped  would  be  dis- 
continued. He  had,  be  trusted,  stated 
enough  to  show  the  House,  that  they  could 
not  go  on  as  they  had  been  going;  and 
he  could  not  but  deprecate  any  proceeding 
which  would  injure  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try. The  credit  of  this  country  stood  so 
high  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  deservedly 
so,  that  he  trusted  nothing  would  be  done 
to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  world ; 
and  he  should  consider  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman extremely  culpable,  if  he  should 
run  the  same  risks  as  he  had  done  in 
1837,  when  he  had  allowed  Exchequer 
bills  to  come  almost  to  a  discount.  He 
would  not  then  enter  on  the  question  rela- 
tive to  the  Bank,  but  at  the  proper  time 
he  should  be  able  to  prove,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  allow  matters  to  go  on  as  they 
had  been  doing.  A  remedy  must  be 
found.  He  had  now  stated  his  satisfaction 
with  one  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's statement,  and  his  dissatisfaction 
with  another  part,  and  he  should  have  con- 
ceived that  he  had  been  wanting  in  his 
duty,  if  he  had  not  protested  against  that 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  propo- 
sitions  which  he  had  last  alluded  to. 
2  Y2 
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a  Hottie  for  the  discussion  of  his  motion  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  He  must  then  take 
that  op{>ortUDity  of  sayings  that  he  looked 
with  the  greatest  alarm  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  country  was  placed,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
adding  to  the  amount  of  the  Exchequer 
billsy  and  thus  endangering  the  credit  of 
the  country.  They  saw  that  there  was  a 
deficiency,  and  yet  he  asked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, what  authority  had  he  for  saying 
that  the  estimates  would  be  diminished 
next  year?  What  grounds  had  he  for 
giving  in  that  diminutiony  when  he  said 
that  the  estimates  of  last  year  were  in- 
creased, and  not  diminished  ?  What  right 
had  he  to  prepare  for  this  diminution  when 
the  Government  had  settled  nothing  in 
Canada?  If  the  Government  had  given 
Canada  a  representative  govemnent,  he 
was  confidant  that  in  two  months  the  ex- 
pense  of  their  military  establishments  there 
migfat  be  saved.  When,  however,  he  saw 
the  determination  of  tha  Governnoeat  to 
leave  Canada  in  its  present  state  till  1842, 
there  coukl  be  no  hope  of  any  reduction 
in  our  military  establishment,  in  order  to 
meet  the  expected  deficiency  in  the  Post- 
offiee  branch  of  the  revenue.  What  had  they 
seen  a  few  days  ago  ?  Were  not  etche- 
quer  bills  at  a  discount?  [iVb,  no.]  Well, 
he  had  been  told  so.  Had  they  not,  at- 
this  very  moment,  the  whole  pressure  of 
the  banking  interest  resting  on  the  Bank 
of  England  ?  And  what  was  the  situation 
of  the  Bank?  By  the  last  average  re- 
turns of  three  months,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  take  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  give  him  the  weekly  re- 
turns, the  balance  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  but 
4,500,000.  He  would  ask  the  House 
whether,  with  such  a  pressure  of  paper  as 
existed  at  this  moment,  it  was  safe  to 
leave  matters  in  their  present  situation. 
No  country  banker  kept  any  stock  of  bul- 
lion ;  all  the  bankers  said  it  was  no  busi- 
ness of  theirs,  as  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
were  a  legal  tender.  He  would  tell  the 
House^  that  the  exchanges  were  still 
against  us  ever  since  August  last,  except 
at  the  end  of  November,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  9,000,000/.  of  gold 
in  the  Bank  coffbrs  had  diminished,  as  he 
raally  believed,  to  3,000,000/.  INo,  no] 
Why,  had  they  not  the  account  from  day 
to  day,  in  order  that  they  might  fully  un- 
dentand  their  exact  situation  7    He  pro- 


tested against  the  eondition  in  which  Ike 
country  was  left,  and  which  it  wae  pf»> 
posed  to  permit  it  to  remain  by  the  nghl 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  E^cheqoer— 
depending  so  much  upon  the  BaidL  of 
England.  Let  him,  however,  afate  a  sie* 
gle  fact,  and  with  that  he  should  cloee  his 
observations  on  this  point.  He  had  a 
paper  in  his  hand,  which  angbt  be  ftinod 
useful  in  advising  them  of  the  aitnatien  m 
which  they  were  plaeed.  Genllemeey 
perhaps,  were  not  aware,  that  lo  pay  the 
dividends  which  became  payable  to  mat* 
row.  Government  had  not  one  faftUagL 
That  might  excite  a  liuie  aarpriae  %  bal 
for  twelve  years  past  they  had  never 
able  to  pay  them.  It  foHovred  aa  a 
of  course,  that  the  Bank  made  ndvaat 
the  days  on  which  the  dividenda  wavato  he 
paid.  He  had  returns  In  his  hand  on  Ah 
point  from  1797,  and  theee  papera  shoned 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  thie  ■eddlieg 
with  the  Bank  of  England.  No  Oevem* 
ment  ought  to  depend  upon  adeaoess 
from  a  private  estabtishoeot*  Bj  iIm 
system  established  in  France,  not  a  aUb 
ling  was  advanced  to  the 
In  the  Bank  of  France,  there 
10,000,000/.  of  bullkm  enrplae 
ing  to  the  Government.  Thefe 
169,000,000  of  francs  so  placed.  Thiv 
took  no  advanees  from  the  Baah*  mb  ^ 
they  paid  every  thing  connected  with  Ihi 
debt.  If  that  Bank  failed  as  regarded  tCa  own 
resources,  the  public  resources woald  been* 
touched.  On  the  5th  of  July,  the  Iseoeef 
Exchequer  Bills  to  meet  the  demands  was, 
5,172,000/.  To-morrow  the  Bank  flMHl 
make  a  loan,  and  h  should  do  this  whh 
only  three  or  four  millions  in  gold.  WliM 
a  prospect  there  was  then  before 
with  the  exchanges  against  them  I  It 
not  to  the  credit  of  the  English  Ctoveva* 
ment  that  they  should  be  depeodeaC  anon 
any  private  body  whatever.  If  the  Gn» 
vernment  were  not  able  to  pay  ks  divv 
dends  on  the  6th,  it  was  in  the  aicaaiian 
of  being  refused  aid  by  the  Bank;  and 
then  let  them  look  to  what  might  be  the 
consequences  if  such  an  event  took  plaeo. 
Was  it  safe  for  them  to  allow  each  n  plan 
to  proceed  ?  If  it  were  the  proper  lime 
for  doing  so,  he  could  show  sma  etrang 
reasons,  and  enter  into  sneh  strikinf  dfti 
tails,  as  must  convince  the  Hoqsn  that  the 
credit  and  the  honoar  of  the  country  ongic 
not  any  longer  to  be  allowed  to  mat  on  n 
rotten  reed.— [An  hon.  Memben  «.4ir 
John  Rae  Eoid."]    Let  them  look  m  iha 
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He  believed^  that  a  noble  Lord  not  then 
IB  his  place  had  been  in  communication 
frith  the  government  of  France  on  this 
Mibject,  and  that  the  executive  of  that 
boootry  was  most  anxious  to  be  informed 
of  all  the  particulars  of  the  plan,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  immediately  adopted 
111    France.      The    government    of    the 
Uoited   States  of  America  was  also   in 
Active  correspondence  with  this  country 
for  the  same  purpose;  and   he  believed, 
that  Prussia  and  other  continenlal  nations 
bad  a  similar  object  in  view.     He  sub- 
nitted,  that  as  England  had  the  honour 
of  this  invention,  which  had  undoubtedly 
been  6rst  brought  before  the  public  by 
Mr.  Hill,   that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
blame-worthy   in    this  country,   for    the 
risk  of  a  loss  of  500,000/.,  which  would 
be  paid  back  in  two  or   three  years,  if 
tbey  were  to  lose  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  execute  a  plan  which  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to   the  comforts  of  the 
human  race.     He  would  not  go  into  de- 
tails respecting  the  plan,  but  he  must  ob- 
serve,  that  he  differed  so  far  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  regard 
to  the  apparent  adoption  of  only  one  part 
of  that  plan.     He  believed^  that  the  use 
of  stamped  papers,  not  meaning  covers 
only,   but  stamped  papers  of  all   kinds, 
might  be  permitted   without   granting  a 
monopoly   to  any   party.     He    believed, 
that  the  adoption  of  stamps,  something 
like    French « wafers,   might  be   brought 
into  very    general  and    convenient  use. 
Several  of  these  specimens  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Treasury  and   the  public 
offices,  and  to  himself,  and  as  far  as  he 
could  judge  from  the  evidence  adduced 
by  Mr.  Wood,  the  Chairman  of  the  Stamp- 
office,  and  the  Commissioners,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  would  secure  the  revenue  against 
loss  from  forgery.    There  was  one  other 
subject  which  had  not  been  adverted  to, 
but  to  which   he  wished  particularly  to 
allude.     On  referring    to  the  evidence 
given    by  Lord  Ashburton    and  several 
others  respecting  the  effect  which  this 
plan   would  have  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  other    large    towns,  he    found  the 
following  question  was  put  to  them  : — 
"  What  effect  do  you  suppose  will  flow 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  revenue  if 
the  system  of  cheap  postage  be  adopted  ?*' 
The  replies  given  by  all  were  to  the  effect, 
that  they  believed,  that  the  other  streams 


flow  largely  into  the  Exchequer.    They 
might  therefore  look  to  a  large  addition 
from  other  sources  of  revenue,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Post-office,  and  they  might 
also  look  to  a  large  addition  to  the  reve- 
nue from  the  duty  upon  paper,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  additional  consump- 
tion that  must  take  place.     The  question 
came   to   this,   what    number   of  letters 
would  be  transmitted  by  post  ?     So  far  as 
it  was  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  evidence 
to  a  practical   view,  his  real  belief  was, 
that  Mr.  Hill,  in  estimating  the  increase 
at    sixfold   was   within    the   mark.      He 
meant  to  say,  that  those  letters  that  did 
not  pass  through  the  Post-office,  he  con- 
scientiously believed,  amounted  to  twice 
as  many  as  passed  through  it.     This  was 
his  own  opinion,  gathered  from  the  evi- 
dence— namely,  that  if  eighteen  millions 
of  letters  passed  through  the  Post-office, 
thirty-six  millions  did  not  pass  through 
it.     This  was  a  strong  assertion,  but  he 
conscientiously  believed  he  was  not  over- 
stating the  fact.     There  was  another  sub- 
ject necessarily  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject.    He  had  adverted  to  the  probability 
of  the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  France,  the 
United  States,  Prussia,  and  the  other  con- 
tinental States,  but  he   thought,  that  it 
was  of  no  small  importance,  that  the  plan 
should  be  adopted  as  regarded  our  colo- 
nies and  possessions  abroad,  for  in  no  part 
of  the  world  was  postage  more  expensive 
and  at  the  same   time   letter-writing  so 
inconsiderable.     Putting  out  of  view  the 
moral  effect  which  the  plan  would  have, 
he  thought  it  would  greatly  tend  to  improve 
the  social  relations  of  those  communities 
with  the  mother  country,  and  we  should 
be  spared  those  heart-burnings  and  com- 
plaints that  now  existed,  if  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  having  matters  explained 
through  other  channels.    He  thought  that 
the   increase  of  communication  with  the 
mother  country  would  produce  an  increase 
of  good  feeling.    This   was,  however,  a 
matter  of  opinion.     He  could  not  help 
adverting  to  the  progress  of  this  question 
since  it  had  been  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic.    It  was  not  till  the  commencement  of 
the  last  year,  that  Mr.  Hilfs  plan  became 
known  to  the  country.      From    the  very 
first  he  saw  that  it  was  a  proposal  that 
deserved  the  utmost  consideration,    and 
he    was    convinced    that   inquiry  would 
prove  its  worth.      What  was  the    effect 
produced?     In  1838,  three  hundred  and 


of  revenua  would  be  filled,  and  would  |  twenty  petitions  were  presented  in  favour 
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Mr.  Wallace  did  not  mean  to  follow  his 
bon.  Friend  in  the  opinions  he  had  ex- 
pressed. He  wished  to  say  a  few  words  to 
them,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
postage.  In  the  first  place,  he  begged  to 
thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  for  having  brought 
forward  this  question  with  perfect  fairness 
towards  all  parties.  It  was  quite  true, 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  in 
favour  of  the  twopenny  rate,  and  he  hoped 

^  that  he  might  be  excused  when  he  briefly 
stated,  why  the  Committee  came  to  that 
resolution,  although  most  sensible  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  evidence  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  penny  rate.  They  were 
restrained  by  the  orders  they  had  received, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  keep  within  the 
view  most  strictly  for  which  they  had  been 
appointed.     The   Members  of  the  Com- 

t  mittee  voted  in  favour  of  an  uniform  rate* 
As  Chairman  of  that  Committee  he  had 
never  been  called  upon  to  give  but  one 
vote,  and  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
were  of  opinion,  that  a  twopenny  rate  of 
postage  would  be  the  best  they  could  hope 
to  attain.  As  to  the  pledge  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked  them 
to  give,  he  had  not  experience  enough  in 
that  House  to  decide  whether  that  would 
be  satisfactory  or  not;  but  looking  at  the 
class  of  petitioners  who  came  before  the 
House  to  require  the  grant  of  this  boon  of 
an  universal  penny  post,  he  was  sure  that 
80  numerous  and  respectable  a  class  would 
never  send  representatives  to  that  House 
who  would  not  be  ready  to  vindicate  the 
pledge  or  understanding  entered  into  upon 
this  most  important  subject.  The  number 
of  petitions  had  been  adverted  to, and  he  was 
free  to  admit,  that  there  was  on  this  as 
well  as  upon  other  subjects  a  considerable 
degree  of  agitation  and  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  those  who  promoted  this  plan,  to 
stir  up  the  feelings  of  those  who  accorded 
with  them  in  opinion,  to  solicit  this  boon 
at  the  hands  of  Parliament.  When  a  great 
commercial  capital  like  London  came  for- 
ward, as  it  had  done  bv  constituting  a 
postage  committee,  to  endeavour  to  stir  up 
the  feelings  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  sympathies  of  the  whole 
nation  were  brought  out  to  ask  for  this 
boon.  With  regard  to  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue he  was  free  to  admit,  and,  indeed,  he 
thought,  that  in  the  first  year  certainly 
there  would  be  a  great  loss  of  revenue ; 
baty  from  all  the  attention  he  bad  given 


to  the  subject,  and  he  had  devoted  to  it  hii 
entire  time,  and  had  endeavoured  to  under- 
stand  the  question  with  a  perfectly  honest 
desire  of  concealing  nothing  and  declaring 
all,  his  conviction  was,  that  althongh 
there  might  be  a  defalcation  to  the  amount 
of  500,000/.  or  600,000/.  in  the  firrt 
year,  including  the  expense  that  would 
be  incurred  in  setting  the  machinery 
going,  still  he  believed,  that  from  the  m- 
crease  in  the  number  of  letters,  and  the 
universal  use  of  the  Post-office  instead  of 
its  abuse,  the  revenue  in  the  coarse  of 
another  year  would  be  equal  to  its  pre- 
sent amount.  It  was  his  confident  anti- 
cipation and  hope,  that  in  three  years  the 
defalcation  of  the  first  year  would  be 
made  up.  He  ventured  to  state  this  be- 
cause he  entertained  a  sincere  and  honest 
conviction,  that  such  would  be  the  result 
With  regard  to  the  resolution,  that  had 
been  brought  before  the  House,  it  seemed 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  was 
really  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  plan, 
if  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  and  of  Parliament,  that  it 
ought  to  be  conceded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  It  was  quite  true,  that  at  present 
the  Treasury  and  the  Postmaster-general 
combined  had  the  power  of  reducing  the 
rates  of  postage  to  any  given  amount.  It 
was  also  true,  and  he  believed  very 
few  were  aware  of  it,  that  in  the  last 
Session  a  clause  was  added  to  a  bill  by 
which  the  Treasury  and  the  Postmastei^ 
general,  when  they  agreed,  could  insist 
upon  postage  being  paid  in  advance.  Ha 
was  in  possession  of  the  bill,  and  coqU 
assure  the  Committee  this  was  a  fact 
He  thought  it,  nevertheless,  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  the  Committee  shonld 
sanction  the  proposition  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
put  in  operation  this  great  machinery, 
and  give  this  country  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  lead  in  bestowing  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  that  could  be  conferred  on 
the  human  race  before  any  other  conntry. 
The  distinguished  individual  who  had  in- 
vented this  magnificent  plan,  ought  not 
to  see  it  adopted  by  any  other  country, 
before  it  was  adopted  by  bis  own.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  very  well  known,  and  if  not 
he  begged  leave  to  state,  that  the  Post- 
master-general of  France,  and  thegovera- 
ment  generally  of  that  country,  were 
anxious  at  the  earliest  pouible  time,  lo 
adopt  a  plan  similar  to,  if  not  the  tame 
plan  as  that  recommended  by  Mr.  HilL 
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Did  he  undertUnd  that  pledge 
ta  involve  ibis  eogagemeat — ihac»  siip- 
fMliDg  there  to  be  a  lost  of  800,000/.  in 
dii  Pott-Office  revenue  in  consequence  of 
tkia  alleration  of  the  dutiee*  be  thould  be 
ciQiipriiWri  to  aaaeot  to  a  new  tax  for  the 
pnrpoie  of  supplying  the  deficiency  ?  Was 
1^1  the  meaning  of  this  resoiulion  ?     He 
uofdarstood  that  it  was  the  distinct  mean- 
ing of  this  resolution,  that   he  siiould   be 
pledged  to  make  good   any  deficiency  of 
tbfi  revenue    occa^tioned    by    an    altera- 
tiDn     of     the    rates     of     the    existing 
4|tltta;  that  this  was  the  engagement  into 
Viliich  they  were  to  enter,  and  which  they 
wtic  to  be  called  upon  by  the  obligations 
of  public  honour  and  private  duty  to  fulfil. 
Sappose  the  anticipations  of  the  Chaik- 
Qsllor  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  realised,  and 
that  there  was  an  immense  reduction  made 
in  the  civil  and  military  establishments — 
suppose  the  other  brandies  of  revenue  be- 
came productive,  and  suppose  tliey  found 
themselves  at  the  end  of  two  years  with  a 
deficiency  in  the  Post-office  revenue  to  the 
avuMuit  of  800,000/.,  but  with  an  actual 
surplus  of  a  million,  was  he  bound  by  this 
resolution  to  make  good  by  new  taxation 
the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  altera- 
tion in    the    rites  of   postage.     He  had 
asked  this  question,  and  he  received  an  an- 
awer,  ashe  understood,  thathe  wasso  bound. 
['*  No,  no.'*]     Then  he  was  not  bound  by 
any  such  engagement?     Why,  that  was 
an  additional  reason  for  not  entering  into 
a  pledge  that  was  perfectly  indefinite,  and 
which  must  be  left  to  the  sense  of  every 
individual  whether  it  were  binding  or  not. 
What  time  would  they  be  called  upon  to 
redeem  this  pledge  7    The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said,  that  the  loss  to  the 
revenue    would    be    great  at  first.    The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Qreeoock 
(Mr.  Wallace)  limited  the  loss  of  revenue 
probably  to  the  first  or  second  year ;  but 
suppose  the  contingency  which  the  right 
bon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche(|uer  re- 
garded as  probable  did  really  occur,  and 
that  there  waa  not  a  great  surplus  to  dis* 
pose  of ;  but  supposing  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  that  there   was  an    actual  de- 
ficiency of  500,000/.    in   the   Post-office 
revenue,  would    he    be    called   upon   to 
redeem  this  pledge  ?     Suppose  two  years 
to    elapse,    and    that  at  tlie  end  of  the 
first  they  found  a  deficiency  of  800,000/., 
and    at    the    end    of  the    second    only 
600«000/.,    was   he  then  to  redeem  this 
pledgei  or  would    Members  be  at  li« 


berty  to  argoe  that   as  there  was  a  pro* 
gressive    reaction    in    the    Post-oflBce 
revenue  of  800,000/.  the  first  year,  and 
only  600,000/.  the  next  year,  they  might 
wait  quietly  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
the  deficiency  would  be  amply   supplied 
by  the  increased  vigour  of  the  Post-office 
itself.    Let  them,  that  Gentleman  would 
say,  not  run  the  risk,  and  incur  the  in« 
convenience  of  laying  on  partial  taxation, 
and  of  making  permanent  laws  to  supply 
a  temporary  deficiency,  and  that  it  would 
be  wiser,  seeing  the  revenue  was  recover- 
ing itself,  to  postpone  any  new  taxalioa 
for  five  or  six  years.      If  all  these  con- 
siderations were  open  to  the  discretion  of 
each  Member,  where  was  the  use  of  saying 
that  they  had    given  a  pledge  that  waa 
binding  upon  their  private  honour?     He 
could  understand  a  pledge  given  by  Par* 
liamcnt  to  the  Crown,  that  If  the  Crown 
advanced  a  certain  sum  of  money,  Parlia- 
ment must  make  {^ood  the  same,  but  he 
could  not  understand  a  pledge   that  here- 
after they  were  to  make  good  a  certain 
deficiency  of  revenue,  when  he  believed, 
according  to  the  second  explanation  he 
had  received  that  it  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of   the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
each    individual    Member     whether    the 
general  circumstances  of  the  country  called 
for  the    fulfilment   of  that   pleilge.     He 
roust  say  that  he  possessed  such  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  wisdom 
of  Parliament,  that  he  believed  the  appre- 
hensions of  thejChancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  never  be  realised.     But  what  was 
the    period    at  which    this    measure  was 
proposed  ?     This  resolution  was  moved  on 
the  5th  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  involving 
Parliament  in   this  vague  and  indefinite 
pledge,  which  was  left  to  be  redeemed  on 
the   private    honour   of  each  individual ; 
and  he  must  say,  that  he  would  never  be- 
lieve that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
get  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  such  a 
pledge,  and  yet  they  were  told  that  the 
bill  depended  on  involving  Parliament  in 
that  pledge,  and  that  it  must  tie  abandoned 
altogether  unless  Parliament  promised  to 
supply    any   deficiency  that  might  arise. 
He  did  not  like  pledges  of  this  sort.    Could 
any  thing  be  more  dangerous,  as  an  ex- 
ample, than  that  a  public  man  to  relieve 
himself  from  a  difficulty  in  supporting  the 
public  credit,  and  to  escape  supplying  a 
deficiency  by  an  immediate   proposal   of 
taxation,  could  anything  be  more  danger- 
ous or  discreditable    than  to  enter  into 
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of  the  measure,  many  of  tlicm  from  large 
towns  and  from  chambers  of  commerce. 
In  the  present  Session  not  less  than  1,800 
petitions  had  been  presented,  showing  an 
increase  of  more  than  tivc-fold.  This  was 
one  proof  of  the  interest  taken  by  the 
public  in  the  matter,  but  there  was  mo- 
ther proof.  The  first  report  of  the  select 
committee  was  published  about  Easter, 
and  in  less  than  two  months  that  report 
was  out  of  print,  and  no  copies  were  now 
to  be  had  to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
foreign  countries  who  were  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  its  contents.  This 
showed  the  anxiety  of  the  public  on  the 
subject.  With  regard  to  the  measure  it- 
self, it  had  been  so  generally  discussed, 
and  had  been  brought  before  the  public 
by  the  newspaper  press  in  every  part  of 
the  country  so  often,  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  the  time  of  the  House  if  he 
entered  into  it.  Ho  believed  that  the 
measure  would  be  fraught  with  benefit  to 
the  very  highest  class  of  the  community, 
but  he  did  not  believe,  that  it  would  be  of 
such  benefit  to  the  higher  classes  ns  to 
that  very  large  class  who  were  at  present 
completely  debarred  from  all  communica- 
tion with  distant  friends.  He  believed, 
also,  that  it  would  open  a  wide  field  to 
emigration  by  enabling  those  who  had  left 
the  country  to  send  to  their  friends  at 
home  a  just  and  true  account  of  their 
situation.  He  also  thought  it  would  be 
extremely  beneficial  in  enabling  persons 
residing  within  workhouses  to  communi- 
cate with  their  friends  and  relations  out- 
side. With  these  remarks  he  would  only 
beg  permission  to  express  his  warm  appro- 
bation  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  to 
state  that  Mr.  Hill  was  a  man  of  a  most 
honest  and  generous  mind ;  that  his  sole 
object  was  to  investigate  the  truth,  and 
that  for  his  indefatigable  labours  in  bring- 
ing the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  plan  before 
the  public,  he  was  entitled  to  the  lasting 
and  grateful  thanks  of  his  country. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  should 
have  thought  it  sufficient,  if  Government 
had  maturely  considered  the  details  of  this 
measure,  had  calculated  the  probable  loss 
to  the  revenue,  and  had  come  forward  to 
propose,  in  this  acknowledged  deficiency 
of  the  public  revenue,  some  substitute  to 
compensate  the  public.  He  sliould  have 
thought  that  sufncient.  So  convinced  was 
he  of  the  moral  and  social  advantages 
that  would  result  from  the  removal  of  all 
reitrictions  on  the  free  communication  by 


letter,  that  he  should  have  williiiglT  as- 
sented to  the  proposition.  Dot  that  was 
not  the  proposition  made  by  the  Ghaneel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer.  That  propotitMm 
was,  that  they  should  now,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  pledge  themselves  to  tnpply  what 
might  be  an  eventual  losa  of  1,000,0(MML 
or  1,500,000/.;  and  that  the  Houae  of 
Commons  should  enter  into  a  vag^e  pledge 
that  they  should  hereafter  make  good  any 
deticiency  in  the  revenue.  He  thought  it 
highly  probable,  whatever  might  be  hit 
opinion  of  the  advantages  of  this  plaOy 
--and  ho  wished  to  say  nothing  in  dnap* 
proval  of  it — that  it  was  highly  improbaUe 
that  in  the  present  period  of  the  seukm, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  the  pubKe 
revenue,  that  that  House  should  be  ready 
to  consent  to  run  this  risk.  This  he  muit 
say,  that  if  they  were  prepared  to  ran  this 
risk,  he  would  infinitely  rather  do  lo 
without  a  pledge,  than  with  a  ple^kpa. 
This  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  ne 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Ghancelhw  ef 
the  Exchequer,  told  them  that  their  pri« 
vate  honour  was  to  be  a  guarantee  for  their 
hereafter  redeeming  this  pledge.  Whca  he 
heard  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Pembroke  (Sir  J.Graham)  speaking  of 
some  obligations  on  the  subject  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  he  recollected  that  he  wu 
met  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  at 
War  (Lord  Ho  wick),  who  protested  against 
the  doctrine  of  any  obligations  of  prifats 
honour  interfering  with  the  exeeution  of 
public  duties.  They  were  told  by  that 
noble  Lord,  that  it  was  utterly  imposnfali 
that  a  public  man  could  consider  himself 
fettered  in  the  discharge  of  his  pabHe 
duties,  and  that  no  promises  or  engage- 
ments that  he  might  enter  into  couldlie 
binding  upon  his  private  honour.  How* 
then,  was  it  possible  for  the  right  faea. 
Gentleman,  the  colleague  of  the  nohk 
Lord,  to  uphold  the  doctrine  that  they 
might  be  bound  by  promises  which  ihsy 
might  make  in  their  individual  capacity  Id 
take  a  certain  course  upon  a  particalar 
occasion  ?  But  if  their  private  honour 
was  to  be  appealed  to,  and  that  obligmiioB 
was  to  be  binding,  it  did  become  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  they  should  un* 
derstand  distinctly  what  was  the  engage- 
ment they  were  entering  into*  Of  this 
there  could  be  no  doubt  They  were 
asked  to  consent  to  a  pledge  that  they 
would  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  that  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
alteration  in  the  rates  of   the    Mieti»| 
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Did  he  uiiilenUad  that  pledge 
imolve  llii»  enga^ment — tfast,  slip- 
ping ihere  to  be  a  ioM  of  600,000/.  in 
i  poKl-OtKce  revenue  in  conaequence  of 
B.jiiteiatioa  of  ihe  duliea,  he  ihoiild  be 
elled  to  asKDt  to  a  new  tax  for  the 
(iipfilying  the  deficiency  ?  Wa* 
jtbe  meaning  or  thii  resoIuLioD  ?  He 
ralood  that  it  wai  ihe  diaiinct  mean- 
pol  itiis  resolution,  that  be  iJiould  be 
I  10  ntakc  good  any  deficiency  of 
\  rav^eue  occasioned  by  an  aUera- 
of  tlie  rate*  of  the  existing 
:  that  Ibis  was  llieengageinent  into 
■kh  they  wete  to  enter,  and  which  they 
HC«  to  be  call^  upon  by  the  obligationi 
f  public  honour  and  private  duly  to  fulfil, 
'  ;K)se  ihe  anticipations  of  the  Chao- 
ir  of  ihe  Exchequer  to  be  realised,  and 
it  there  was  an  imounse  reduction  made 

vil  and  mihtary   establish  me  nli — 

aa[>|imi  the  other  brandies  of  revenue  be- 
4HM  productive,  and  sup|K>se  they  found 
tlMOiMlves  at  the  end  of  two  year*  with  a 
dafieiaucj  in  tlie  Puat-oAcerevenua  to  the 
Vnonnt  of  800,000^,  but  with  an  actual 
Mirpluaof  a  million,  was  he  bound  by  thii 
RwlNlioa  to  make  good  by  new  taxaliou 
tba  deficiency  occaiioned  by  the  altera- 
tion in  the  raiei  of  postage.  He  had 
aaked  this  question,  and  he  received  an  an- 
swer, asbe  understood,  ihdihewai  to  bound. 
["  No,  »o,"]  Then  he  wai  not  bound  by 
any  luch  engagement?  Why,  llial 
an  additional  reason  for  not  entering  into 
a  pledge  that  was  perfectly  indefinite,  and 
which  must  be  left  to  the  senie  of  every 
individual  whether  it  were  binding  or  not. 
What  tine  would  they  be  called  upon  to 
TOdeem  this  pledge?  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said,  that  the  Iom  to  the 
Ittvenua  would  be  great  at  first.  The 
hoD.  Gaolleman  the  Member  for  Qreeoock 
(Mr.  Wallace)  limited  the  lota  of  revenue 
piobably  to  Ihe  first  or  second  year;  hut 
anppose  the  contingency  which  the  right 
faon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
garded a*  probable  did  really  occur,  and 
that  there  waa  not  a  great  surplus  to  dis- 
posa  of;  but  supposing  at  the  end  of  the 
mat  year  that  there  was  an  actual  de- 
ficiency of  500,000^  in  the  Poit-oflice 
revenue,  would  he  be  called  upon  lo 
ladeem  this  pledge?  Suppose  two  years 
to  elapse,  and  tliat  at  the  end  oF  the 
first  they  found  a  deficiency  of  600,000/., 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  only 
k  600,000{.,  waa  h«  then  to  redeem  this 
ft  |>l«>g«i   or   would    Membeta   l>«   tt  li- 


berty to  aigne  that  aa  there  vat  a  pro> 
grewive  leduction  in  the  Poat-offico 
revenue  of  800,000f.  the  Gret  year,  and 
only  600,000/.  the  next  year,  they  might 
wait  quietly  hr  three  or  four  years,  and 
the  deficiency  would  be  amply  supplied 
by  thg  increased  rigour  of  the  Poit-office 
itaelf.  Let  them,  that  Gentleman  wouU 
uy,  not  run  the  risk,  and  incur  the  in- 
convenience of  laying  OD  partial  taxation, 
and  of  making  petaanent  taws  to  supply 
a  temporary  deficiency,  and  that  it  would 
be  wiacf,  seeing  the  revenue  was  icoover- 
ig  itself,  to  postpone  any  new  taxalioo 
for  five  OF  six  years.  If  all  these  con- 
idcraiioni  were  open  to  the  discretion  of 
ach  Memli«r,where  wai  the  uie  of  aayisg 
that  they  had  given  a  pledge  that  waa 
binding  upon  their  private  honour!  He 
could  understand  a  pledge  given  by  PaT> 
liamcnt  to  the  Crown,  that  if  the  Crown 
advanced  a  certain  sum  of  money,  Parlia- 
ust  make  good  the  aame,  but  he 
could  not  understand  a  pledge  that  here- 
after they  were  lo  make  good  a  certain 
deficiency  of  revenue,  when  he  believedi 
according  to  the  second  eaplanatioa  he 
had  received  that  it  was  left  to  the  diacre- 
lion  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
each  individual  Meral>ci  whether  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  country  called 
for  the  fulfilment  of  that  pleitge.  He 
must  say  that  he  possessed  such  hope  and 
confitleticc  ia  the  good  aenie  and  wisdom 
nf  Partisment,  that  he  believed  the  appre- 
hcniionaoftheiChancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  never  be  realised.  But  what  waa 
the  period  at  which  this  measure  waa 
proposed  ?  This  resolution  was  moved  on 
the  5lh  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  involving 
Parliament  in  this  vague  and  indefinite 
pledge,  which  was  left  to  be  redeemed  on 
the  private  honour  of  each  tndividusl: 
and  he  must  say,  that  he  would  never  be- 
lieve that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
get  the  cooient  of  Parliament  to  such  a 
pledge,  and  yet  they  were  told  that  iba 
bill  depended  nn  involving  Parliament  in 
that  pledge,  and  that  it  must  he  abandoned 
sllogether  unless  Parliament  promiaed  to 
supply  any  deficiency  that  might  sriie. 
He  did  not  like  pledget  of  this  son.  CouU 
any  thing  be  more  dangeruui,  as  an  ex- 
ample, than  that  a  public  man  to  rtJieve 
Iiimseirrrom  a  difhculty  in  supporting  the 
public  credit,  and  lo  escape  siipplving  a 
di^ticiency  by  an  immediate  |jrupiiial  of 
taxation,  could  anything  be  more  danger* 
QUI  or  iliicreditaUe   than  to  ent«r  iaUi 
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pledges  of  this  sort,  unless  it  was  known 
how    they   were  to   be    redeemed ;   and 
could  anything  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
public  credit  and  more  embarrassing  to  the 
public  than  to  be  told  that  Government  ex- 
pected a  probable  deficiency  of  1,500,000/., 
but  that  they  could  not  tell  what  was  the 
article  upon  which  the  new  tax  to  meet  this 
deBciency  was  to  be  laid.    They  had  had  a 
deficiency  of  revenue  now  for  three  years. 
In   the  years  1837,   1838,  and  1839,  the 
balance  sheet  had  presented  a  deficiency  as 
compared  with  the  expenses.  [*'M),  no."] 
There  was  a  deficiency  for  1837  and  1838, 
and  the  right  hon.    Gentleman    himself 
admitted  that  at  the  end  of  April,  1840, 
that  was  for  the  year  1839,   he   expected 
that  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  nearly  a 
million.      But  the   right  hon.  Gentleman 
hoped  that  the  expenses  of  Canada  would 
not  continue.     Why  had  they  made  any 
advance    towards    a    settlement?      The 
House  had   to  consider  the  complicated 
relations  of  this  country  in  all  parts  of 
the    world,  and    foreseeing   that    it  was 
possible  that   although   the  expenses  in 
Canada  might  not  be  permanently  con- 
tinued, yet  looking   at  the  state    of  Our 
West-India    possessions,  looking  at    the 
affairs  of  the    East,  looking  at  the  pre- 
parations made  by  France  to  meet  them, 
and  looking  at  the  state  of  afiairs  on  the 
frontiers  of  India,  could   any  man  con- 
fidently   anticipate    that    the    deficiency 
which  was  expected  in    1839    upon  the 
postage  revenue,  might  not  occur  upon 
other  grounds,    considering   the  present 
state  of  the  world  and  our  immense  pos- 
sessions.    Under  these  circumstances  th 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  referring  to 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Ashburton,  and  ex- 
pecting a  possible    defalcation,     invited 
Parliament  to  take  a  course  that  would 
incur  the  risk    of  a  deficiency    of  two 
millions,  and  invited  them  to  give  a  pledge 
to  supply  this  deficiency.     He  was  not 

Crepared  to  run  this  risk,  but  if  he  were, 
e  would  infinitely  rather  run  the  risk 
without  giving  any  pledge.  If  this  country 
expected  new  taxation  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiency of  1,500,000(.  or  2,000.000/., 
was  it  not  natural  that  every  person 
would  be  considering  on  what  branch 
of  the  productive  industry  of  the  coun- 
try was  the  new  tax  to  be  laid.  Again, 
he  asked  when  the  pledge  was  to  be 
redeemed?  Was  it  at  the  end  of  the 
fir^t  year  or  the  aecond  year,  or  was  it  to 
bt  titer  an  unlimited  and  indefioiie  tioae  f 


If  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  limited  period,  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  en- 
titled  to  call  upon  them  to  redeem  this 
pledge  after  an  experience  of  one  year  of 
the  new  experiment,  was  he,  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  to  call  upon  them  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  permanent  taxation?  Observe, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  why  they 
should  not  also  be  called  upon   to  sup- 
ply   the    deficiency    arising   from    other 
sources.     There    was   as    much    ground 
for    now  proposing  to  supply    the  defi- 
ciency that  had  arisen  for  the  last  three 
years  as  there  could   be    for    supplying 
the  deficiency  that  might  arise  from  a  de- 
falcation in  the  Post-office  revenues.  They 
stood  on  the  same  ground,  and  he  saw  not 
the  least  distinction  between  them*     They 
were  about  to  deal  with  an  acknowledged 
deficiency  for  the  present  year  of  1 ,000,000/. 
of  revenue,  and  they  were  about  to  incur 
the  hazard  of  losing  1,500,000/.,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  the  pnblic  credit  he 
would  not  himself  give  a  pledge  that  was 
perfectly  indefinite  both  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  to  be  raised,  and  the  period 
at  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
raise  them.     A  precedent  more  dangerous 
or  more  fatal  to  public  men  and  ministers 
he  had  never  heard  proposed  to  Parliament. 
He  would  never  believe  that  it  could  be 
carried  until  he  heard  the  royal  assent 
given  to  the  bill  that  proposed  it.     What 
was  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman? He  stated  that  the  revenue  for 
the  present  year  was  47,833,000/.    The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
anticipated  a  considerable  reduction  in  onr 
military  establishments.       Had  he  com- 
pared the  amount  for  1838  with  thntof 
1837,  and  did  he  not  find  an  increase  of 
about  800,000/,  ?    On  what  ground,  then, 
did  the  hon.  Gentleman's  expectation  resti 
that  they  would  be  able  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency by  a  great  reduction  of  our  mili- 
tary establishments?    Again  they  would 
be  told  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock 
(Mr.  Wallace)  at  the  end  of  the  first  yetr, 
that  they  had  made  an  incomplete  experi- 
ment ;  that  they  could  not  judge  of  the 
plan  by  the  first  year ;  that  in  so  abort  a 
time  the  people  had  not  got  into  habits  of 
corresponding,  and  that  be  most  oppose 
any  new  taxation  founded  upon  an  imper- 
fect and  incomplete  experiment.    Fartner, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  wonld  tell 
them  that  the  true  way  to  renaiedy  tbe  de* 
!  ficiency  in  the   amount  of  the   ivfeaae 
I  would  be  not  to  increaaa  taiation,  b«IM 
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lednce  our  "establishments  ?  Could  any 
■an  contemplate  the  raising  of  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  one  million  or  one  million 
and  a  half,  to  supply  a  deficiency,  and 
jet  that  no  indication  should  be  given  of 
Ihe  article  upon  which  the  new  taxation 
waa  to  fall?  If  in  the  month  of  April  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  proposed 
to  run  this  risk,  and  if  he  had  shown  that, 
by  encouraging  commercial  speculation,  it 
waa  likely  that  the  revenue  would  not  be 
injured — if  he  had  taken  that  course,  it 
would  have  been  creditable  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  might  have  been  induced 
to  concur  in  such  a  course  ;  but,  with  the 
opinion  expressed  of  the  public  credit,  he 
could  not  consent  to  hazard  such  an 
amount  of  revenue  as  1,500,000/.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  country  were  in  favour 
of  this  plan.  Why,  a  more  decided  con- 
demnation of  the  plan  he  had  never  heard 
than  that  which  had  been  given  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Post-office.  Whether 
that  opinion  was  well  or  ill  founded  he 
could  not  say ;  but  this  was  the  evidence 
of  Colonel  Maberly,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Post-office : — 

*' He  considered  the  whole  scheme  of  Mr. 
Hill  as  utterly  fallacious;  he  thought  so  from 
the  first  moment  he  read  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Hill;  and  his  opinion  of  the  plan  was  formed 
long  before  the  evidence  was  given  before  the 
Committee.  The  plan  appeared  to  him  a  most 
-  preposterous  one,  utterly  unsupported  by  facts, 
and  resting  entirely  on  assumption.  Every 
experiment  in  the  way  of  reduction  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Post-office  had  shown  its 
fallacy  ;  for  every  reduction  whatever  led  to  a 
loss  of  revenue  in  the  first  instance.  If  the 
reduction  be  small,  the  revenue  recovers  itself ; 
but  if  the  rates  were  to  be  reduced  to  !</.»  the 
revenue  would  not  recover  itself  for  forty  or 
fifty  yeais." 

The  forty  or  fifty  years  alluded  to  in  this 
portion  of  Colonel  Maberly's  evidence  was, 
perhaps,  the  period  over  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer intended  that  their  pledge  should 
extend.  The  opinion  of  Lord  Lichfield, 
the  Postmaster-general,  was  to  the  same 
effect,  and  equally  conclusive  as  to  the 
impolicy  of  adopting  the  plan  of  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill.  But  he  begged  it  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Hill.  [The  Chancellor  of  tk 
Exchequer^  hear.]  He  understood  wha 
that  cheer  meant  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlamao.  The  right  bou.  OeDtleman  meant 


to  infer  that  he  was  deterred  from  express- 
ing an  opinion  against  the  plan  by  a  fear 
of  forfeiting  popularity.  The  reason  which 
actuated  him,  however,  in  abstaining  from 
pronouncing  an  opinion  was  totally  dif- 
ferent.   The  reason  was,  that  he  did  not 
feel  himself  called  upon  to  enter  upon 
details.      It   might  be  said   he  had  pre- 
sented petitions  in  favour  of  the  plan  from 
his  constituents.     No  doubt  he  had.     But 
if  he  had  wished  to  gain  popularity  by  the 
course  which  he   should   adopt  on   this 
question,  surely  it  would  have  been  more 
likely  that  he  would  have  at  once  expressed 
his  acquiescence  in,  and  approval  of,  the 
measure.  What  was  it  that  the  Flouse  was 
asked  to    do?    To   risk    a    revenue    of 
1,500,000^,  and  to  incur  also  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  pledge  to  make  good  any  de- 
ficiency at  an  indefinite,  vague,  and  un- 
determined period.     If  he  wanted  popn- 
larity,  he  would  at  once  give  way  to  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  moral  and  social 
advantages  which  had  been  already  alluded 
to,  the  great  stimulus  it  would  afford  to 
the  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  of 
the  nation,  and  the  boon  it  was  described 
as  presenting  to  the  poorer  classes ;  but  if 
he  thought  that  by  the  course  he  intended 
to    adopt    that  night  he    was    commit- 
ting himself  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion   as   sought    for    by    the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,    he    declared    at    once  that 
if  he  stood  alone  he  should    not   hesi- 
tate to  refuse  his  assent.    And  it  was  only 
because  he  considered  the  resolution  now 
before  the  House  as  the  foundation  for  a  bill 
to  be  afterwards  brought  in,  and  on  which 
he  should  be  free  to  act  as  he  might  then 
find  expedient,  that  he  now  declared  that 
he  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  it.     He  did 
not  see  that  by  agreeing,  under  those 
circumstances,  to  the  resolution,  he  bound 
himself  to  the  bill.     He  did  not  intend  to 
enter  upon  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws» 
but  as  the  right    hon.   Gentleman    had 
drawn  their  attention  in  a  particular  man- 
ner to  the  large  importations  of  corn,  and 
the  large  exports  of  bullion,  which,  he 
said,  would  form  matter  for  grave  consi- 
deration, he  would  refer   to  other  state- 
ments and  returns  equally  well  worthy  of 
consideration.     He   wished   to  allude  to 
the  savings*  banks,  and  to  state  that  not- 
withstanding the  high  price  of  com  and 
necessity  of  importation,  so   far  as  the 
savings'  banks  were  concerned,  the  social 
state  of  the  working  classes  was  proved  to 
be  exceedingly  satisfactory,    The   right 
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hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted  papers  show* 
ing  the  amoQQt  of  deposit*  and  with- 
dcnwals  for  a  successive  period  of  years. 
H«  should  also  refer  to  the  same  source  of 
information,  and  be  found  that  in  the  ]fear 
1834,  the  deposits  were  944,000/.,  with- 
drawals 542,000/.;  in  1835,  deposits 
1,850,000/.,  withdrawals  540,000/.  In 
1836,  deposits  1,289,000/.,  withdrawals 
543,000/.,  In  1837  the  deposiU  were 
988,000/.,  the  withdrawals  800,000/. 
And  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  great 
depression  in  the  state  of  trade,  the 
deposiuwere  l,475,000/„  and  the  with- 
drawals 463,000/.  So  that,  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  the  deposits  were 
the  largest  since  1834,  and  the  with- 
drawals at  the  same  time  the  smallest 
during  any  year  of  that  period.  He  men- 
tioned these  facts,  not  with  the  view  of 
founding  any  observations  on  the  subject 
of  the  Corn-laws,  but  merely  to  state  the 
fact,  that  so  far  a«  the  copdition  of  the 
people  wu  IP  be  gathered  from  the 
amtnuA  of  deposits  and  operations  in  the 
favtngs*  banks,  a  larse  importation  and 
bij|h  price  of  corn  had  not  been  attended 
with  I  hose  effects  which  many  anticipated 
and  believed.  So  much  had  been  already 
said  on  the  general  Bnances  of  the  country, 
that  he  would  not  detain  the  House  by 
again  traveUing  over  the  same  groutui. 
But  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Post- 
office  revenue,  he  trusted  that  the  right 
bon«  Gentleman  would  give  a  proper  no- 
lice  of  the  day  on  which  the  conclusive 
opinion  of  the  House  was  again  to  be 
taken  on  the  sulject,  so  that  be  might 
consider  what  course  he  should  then  pur<- 
sue.  At  present  he  should  content  him- 
self by  observing  that,  reserving  to  him- 
self  the  right  then  to  meet  the  Question 
with  a  negative,  on  either  of  the  two 
branches  into  which  it  resolved  itself:*- 
First — whether  the  state  of  the  public 
finances  was  such  as  to  justify  the  House 
in  incurring  the  hazard  of  the  loss  of 
more  than  one  million  of  the  public  re- 
vtnne.-<«SeooQd,  if  so,  whether  the  House 
was  prepared  to  take  the  consequences  of 
sock  a  step,  and  to  incur  the  responsi* 
bilit?  of  f^ving  the  unexampled  precedent 
of  lettering  Parliament  bv  a  pledge  to 
make  up  an  uncertain  denciency  ranging 


over  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Mr*  Warlmrtdm  rsjowed  that  by  the 
course  adopted  by  the  right  boo.  Ointle- 
n«B  Ike  GbaBOMlor  of  the  BwMjner, 

IhiiLAnaiiiMi  liad  M  lassElli  JMaa  swwnit 


ted  to  the  deliberate  oonsideciitii^ii  of  Paip- 
Itameat,  so  that  by  the  difouaaioiis  jp 
that  House  and  throughout  the  owMliy  il 
might  be  ascertained  whether  it  was  pmr 
per  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  or  not*  If 
Parliament  should  determine  tb%t  U  wee 
nut  proper  to  do  so,  then  i|  wonid  tafa  hit 
the  country  to  approve  of  or  difseiil  lirom 
that  opinion.  He  begged  thft  House  io 
consider  what  was  the  reatpositiiMi  ei  iba 
question*  They  bad  then-^from  ofyU, 
indisputable  returns,  laid  on  the  la  We  M 
the  House — from  a  body  of  gwiAmm 
given  before  a  Select  CommiUim  <Qf  ihAlC 
number — by  men  ftfm  tU  parta  of  the 
country,  impartial,  loleHiffint*  and  .prM* 
tically  conversant  with  the  su^eeW  uwit* 
niable  proob  that  wbetb#r  they  kmked  10 
the  state  of  the  PosUoffiqa  itftimo  io 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland*  thai  wmi^ 
nue  had  been  statiooaiy  for  ibo  Ml^ 
twenty  years,  and  occnrioniHy  ovww  foUOi: 
grading.  What  wm  IIm  cause  of  tknt  m^ 
siatisfactory  state  of  that  pftvlicii|a£  bSMiQli 
of  the  revenue?  The  other  doporUMMl^ 
of  public  taxation  bad,  genemlly  apaakinpi 
made  advances  proportiooeUe^'  atrimetio 
some  degree,  to  the  increased  popultllM 
and  facility  of  intercourse  throoghout  Ike 
kingdom.  There  must  be  aome  tqpeckil 
reason  for  that  ^o^ti^  pofilioii  oTlhf 
Post-office  revenue,  Wb«ro  Iheii  eewM 
they  find  the  cause?  He  wonld  n4r 
them  to  the  Appendix  to  the  Ihtid  Rapotl 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  PoatagSb  OmI 
they  would  there  perceive  that  dsa  role  4f 
postap  charged  for  the  tran«aiMiNI:'<t 
each  letter,  compared  with  ile 
was  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1^400 
He  considered  so^  a  ayeleai  ooi 
merely  of  taxatKHi,  btUoa  aalanhioi.  M 
was  a  system  to  whieh  ho  eOoM  tNA'W 
parallel.  It  was  totallT  wnrivolM  % 
anything  in  the  fiMOcM  aoooh  of  ;!lko 
country,  itnlees»  perbopi,  ho  Jii||iViiiil| 
out  the  impost  oo  lehMoew /;  hmm$ 


House  oonsider  the  efidoooo  MA-Mm 
them  by  the  Select  Comnikleo  oo.IO;IIni 
suppression  of  correapoodenoj  oeoeikiMA 
by  the  present  heavy  relee  "tibo  Jllieiiiar 
tercourse  which  those  hi|k  m^m$^f0t 
the  devices  for  conveying  letfip  m4KI¥ 
vate  hands  which  were  leeotMiilirtlwi 
he  was  confident  Iboy  ooolA.|NNbMMi«i 
as  to  the  advaniagea  wliickjpnsM  weolt 
from  addt>ting  the  plan  oT  MlV  RowUmI 

Hill.    When  they  foan4  ibol^Wf*  IWNP 
resulted  from  the  prossot.anltfi4Mlip 
UoUee-^when  they  tow  4b«li4bt  JMf 
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office  auUiorities  tliemselvcs  admitted  that 
the  preaeot  state  of  things  could  not  be 
maiotained — were  they  still  to  hesitate  io 
giTtng  their  conclusire  assent  to  the 
adoption  of  a  better  system,  because  it 
was  expected  that  there  would  be  a  dt6- 
ciency  rather  than  a  surplus  in  the  geoe- 
nil  revenue  of  the  country  ?  If  they  were  to 
wait  till  a  surplus  in  the  general  revenue 
should  justify  the  change,  he  did  uot  Lnow 
when  the  public  could  expect  to  reap  the  be- 
nefit. Theri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  tell  them  that 
io  the  present  temper  of  Parliament  it  was 
not  likely  there  would  be  a  speedy  surplus. 
Let  them  take  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
colonies,  or  whatever  department  they 
chose,  they  would  find  a  disposition  pre- 
vailing on  every  hand  to  run  into  extrava- 
gance. Were  they  then  he  would  ask,  to 
defer  proper  and  judicious  measures  until 
that  extravagance  should  cease  ?  Were 
they  to  defer  the  establishment  of  an  ac- 
knowledged benefit,  till  such  a  vague  and  in- 
definite reason  slionid  arrive.  And  were  they 
to  defer  it  for  the  shallow  reason^  that  be- 
cause of  the  prevailing  disposition  to  ex- 
travagance there  was  no  surplus  to  justify 
the  Government  in  adopting  any  great 
change  in  the  financial  policy,  however 
just  and  expedient  in  itself.  If  they  were 
to  act  on  that  principle  he  feared  they 
should  have  to  wait  at  least  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  forty  or  fifty  years  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Ma- 
berly,  read  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  was 
expected  to  elapse  before  the  Post-office 
revenue  would  recover  itself  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  change.  As  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  been  pleased  lo  read  extracts 
from  the  evidence  attached  to  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  he  would  also 
refer  to  the  abstract  attached  to  that  report 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  which  had 
mainly  devolved  upon  himself,  and  he 
would  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
also  read  a  portion  of  the  evidence  of  the 
secretary  to  the  Post-ofiice,  Colonel  Ma- 
beriy,  which,  on  the  subject  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates,  was  as  follows : 

** He  certainly  did  think,  and  always  said, 
that  the  present  rates  of  po'^tagc  arc  a  great 
deal  too  high,  and  so  he  believed  had  evary 
Postmaster-general  for  many  years  considered 
them ;  too  high  for  the  interei^ts  of  the  puhlic, 
and  too  high  for  the  interests  of  the  revenue.*' 

He  merely  quoted  that  evidence  tu 
show  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  Post- 
ofiic«  avthority  tbs  present  rates  wcru 


considered  a  great  deal  too  high ;  and 
when  they  were  told  that  tliese  rates  weie 
too  high  bothfor  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  those  of  the  revenue,  the  time  was 
surely  come  for  making  the  proposed  Ile- 
form  in  the  ground-work  of  this  decayed 
branch  of  the  public  establishments,  and  for 
applying  the  remedy  by  which,  instead  of 
wailing  for  a  surplus,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  do  much  to  produce  one.  The 
next  question,  then,  was,  what  sort  of 
remedy  they  should  adopt?  He  had  al- 
ready  shown  that  the  tax  on  the  trans- 
mission of  each  letter  was  as  high  as 
1,000  to  1,400  per  cent.  The  actual 
cost  of  a  letter  was  about  Id,^  and  the 
postage  charged  on  an  average  was  T^d, 
on  single  letters.  At  a  moderate  compu- 
tation, then,  that  amounted  to  1,000  per 
cent.  Let  them  glance  a  little  to  the 
system  of  postage  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  France.  The  cost  of  conveying 
a  single  letter  in  that  country  was  about 
id.f  and  the  Post-office  charged  io  that 
country,  only  at  a  five- fold  rate  of  profit, 
instead  of  a  ten-fold  rate,  as  in  this  coun- 
try. The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  read  the 
evidence  of  Post-office  officials,  and  he 
had  also  followed  his  example.  He  should 
now  read  the  opinion  of  a  merchant — a 
gentleman  extensively  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits — who  had  given  to  the 
public,  works  of  great  importance  and 
utility,  and  which  had  received  just  atten- 
tion and  admiration.  He  alluded  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Cobden  of  Manchester, 
whose  opmion  deserved  every  consideration. 
The  House  would  find  the  opinion  of  that 
Gentleman  to  be  thus  expressed  in  answer 
to  the  question — What  he  thought  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Post-office  was  con- 
ducted : — 

*'  I  think  the  general  feeling  throughout  the 
commercial  community  has  not  been  so  adverse 
to  the  mode  of  managing  the  Post-oflSce,  as  to 
the  le^slation  to  which  it  is  subjected ;  the 
rate  of  duties,  which  of  course  are  laid  hy  Act 
of  Parliament,  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutive functionaries  of  the  Post-office.  That 
ii  is  a  tot:tl  failure  as  a  great  commercial  es- 
tablishment—if I  might  so  term  it — is  proved 
un']fipstinnahly  lo  ihe  whole  community,  by 
the  fact  of  it:»  being  stationary  in  the  amount 
of  Its  protits  and  returns  ;  we  consider  that  the 
mr>di.>  of  onduciing  it  has  proved  it  to  be  a 
total  failure  —  coui mere i ally  speaking,  the 
greatest  failuio  in  \\ui  country.*' 

lie  might  take  up  the  whule  i 
quoting  corroborative  testimony! 
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also  quote  the  evidence  of    Mr.  Jones 
Loyd,  on  whom  none  would  speak  on  such 
•ubjects  without  fully  acknowledging  the 
importance  and  great  weight  of  his  opin- 
ion.    That  opinion  was  to  the  same  pur- 
port.    Was  that  disputed  ?     Was  it  dis- 
puted that  Mr.   Jones   Loyd  considered 
the  present  rates  of  postage  too    high? 
Why,  Mr.  Jones  Loyd,  went  further  than 
Mr.  Cobdcn,  for  he  not  only  said  that  he 
considered  the  present  rates  too  high,  but 
he  said,  that  looking  at  the  matter  in  an 
abstract  sense,  and  judging  of  its  social 
and  moral  effects,  he  viewed  the  postage 
of  letters,  as  altogether  an  unfit  subject  for 
taxation.     In  the  course  of  his   speech 
the   right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  told  them  that 
in  one  particular  quarter  of  the  year  the 
Post-office  revenue  had  shown  an  improve- 
ment of  9  per  cent.,  but  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  on  a  comparison  of  twenty 
years  the  increase  was  only  as  1^  to  1,000 
he  could  not  expect  that  the  House  could 
form  any  favourable  opinion  from  hearing 
of  that  temporary  improvement  in  one  so- 
litary  quarter,    as    regarded  the  present 
system  of  Post-office  taxation.  He  thought 
it  was  creditable  at  the  same  time  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had  come 
forward  on  the  present  occasion  to  propose 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan — certainly 
more  creditable  to  him   as  the  organ  of 
the  Government  than  if  he  had   waited 
for  a  more  favourable  year,  when  the  state 
of  the  revenue  would  have  rendered  it  a 
measure  of  more  easy  attainment.     Then 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy.     All  the 
witnesses  who  had  been  examined  by  the 
Committee,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel 
Maberly,  had  said  that  unless  they  made 
a  large  and  sweeping  reduction,  the  benefit 
of  the  change  would  be  entirely  lost— that 
it  would  be  totally  useless  to  make  any 
moderate  diminution  of  the  rates,  and  that 
they  need  not  attempt  an  alteration  at  all 
unless  it  were  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
•bould  give  rise  to  large  and  new  classes 
of  correspondence.     He  was  glad  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  concurred  in 
that  opinion.     He  should  now  say  a  few 
words  in  justification  of  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Select  Committee.    It  was  true 
they  had  reported  in  favour  of  a  uniform 
rate  of  twopence ;   but  it  was  proper  to 
state  that  they  had  done  so  only  on  the 
principle  that  a  uniform  rate  of  twopence 
was  oetter  than  no  uniform  rate  at  all. 
At  fint  he  had  proposed  to  the  coRiiailtee 


to  recommend  an  uniform  rate  of  one 
penny.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  carrying 
that  proposal,  and  he  then  recommended 
an  uniform  rate  of  l|d.  Again,  unsuccess* 
ful,  he  proposed  the  twopenny  rate;  and 
more  fortunate  in  that  case  than  id  the 
former,  his  motion  was  carried  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Chairman.  To  that 
vote  of  the  committee  he  willingly  acceded, 
because  every  argument  which  could  be 
applied  in  favour  of  a  twopenny  rate  was 
applicable  with  equal  force  to  a  uniform 
penny  rate,  and  vice  versa.  By  these 
means  the  Committee  were  enabled  to  em- 
body in  their  report  an  account  of  the 
great  extent  to  which  correspondence  by 
post  was  suppressed.  They  were  enabled 
to  bring  forward  every  general  coodasioa 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan^all  facta  and 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  low  uniform  rate. 
He,  therefore,  did  not  adhere  to  the  two- 
penny rate.  The  minority  on  the  vote  for 
a  rate  of  one  penny  had  acquiesced  in  the 
report,  upon  the  ground  which  he  had 
explained,  that  the  facts  and  arguments 
would  be  equally,  and  indeed  more  appli- 
cable to  a  lower  rate ;  and  he,  thereforei 
still  adhered  to  the  general  plan  of  an 
uniform  rate  of  one  penny — a  course  which 
had  been  so  ably  advocated  in  the  pamph- 
let of  Mr.  Hill — so  fuUv  explained  and 
supported  in  the  reporter  the  Select  Com- 
mittee— ^and  now,  he  was  rejoiced  to 
think,  crowned  with  triumphant  success. 
The  changes  which  would  be  obviously  ne- 
cessary in  consequence,  were  of  two  kinds: 
first,  a  reduction  in  the  rates ;— -secondly, 
the  adoption  of  measures  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  increased  demand  for  PosU 
office  communication.  On  the  first  of  these, 
enough  had  been  said  already.  Then,  u 
to  the  second  point,  the  measures  to  faci- 
litate Post-office  communication,  the  first 
of  these  was  unquestionably  payment  in 
advance.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said,  that 
although  he  wished  generally  to  introduce 
the  system  of  payment  in  advance,  if  he 
should  judge  proper,  yet  he  wished  to  have 
a  reserved  power  on  that  subject,  and  that 
it  should  be  optional  to  pay  in  advance  or 
not,  as  parties  might  prefer,  at  least  for  a 
limited  period.  Now,  he  was  confident, 
that  the  measure  would  not  succeed,  unless 
pre-pay  men  t  was  enforced  as  a  rule  at 
once  from  its  introduction.  At  present  it 
was  admitted  by  high  authority,  that  it 
was  impossible,  under  the  present  system, 
to  ascertain  how  far  coHusioo  aod  peculft* 
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tion  might  go  on  among  the  deputy  post- 
masters. He  did  not  attribute  dishonesty 
to  those  functionaries,  but  in  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  on  post-office  inquiry,  it 
was  stated,  that  there  was  no  mode  of 
ascertaining  how  far  peculation  might  ex- 
tend among  these  officials  throughout  the 
country.  Neither  did  that  opinion  depend 
on  the  report  of  one  commission.  It  was 
repeated  by  several.  The  opportunities  of 
defrauding  the  public  in  the  manner  re- 
ferred to  by  those  commissioners  could  be 
effectually  suppressed  by  adopting  the 
principle  of  pre-payment,  by  means  of 
stamped  covers;  and  when  the  risk  of 
fraud  was  so  great  under  the  present  rates, 
how  much  would  it  be  increased  under  the 
reduced  rate,  when  country  correspondence 
would  be  so  much  increased !  Then,  as  to 
the  economy  of  collection  in  the  revenue. 
Mr.  Hill  had  laid  before  the  committee  cal- 
culations on  that  subject  not  contained  in 
their  report,  showing  that  under  the  system 
of  stamped  covers  arc  pre-pay  meat,  the  ex- 
pense would  be  one-sixth  lesttluiD  at  pce- 
sent  The  greater  expedition  that  wmild 
be  accomplished  in  the  delivery  of  letters, 
by  the  pre-payment,  would  be  productive 
of  considerable  saving.  He  would  refer 
to  the  1 8th  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Revenue  Inquiry  on  that  point,  where 
it  was  said,  that  the  time  of  delivering  a 
paid  letter  would  be  only  three  seconds, 
that  of  unpaid  letters  would  be  eighty 
seconds  per  letter.  He  must  say,  that  he 
viewed,  with  considerable  alarm,  the  doubt 
which  had  been  expressed  of  adopting  Mr. 
Hill's  plan  of  pre-payment  and  collection 
by  stamped  covers.  He  trusted,  that  the 
principle  of  pre-payment  was  not  to  be 
excluded,  if  experience  should  show  that 
principle  to  be  expedient.  An  objection 
had  been  made  by  a  gentleman  of  high 
authority  as  a  writer  on  political  economy, 
Mr.  M*Culloch,  on  the  ground,  that  the 
public  would  not  have  security  for  the  due 
delivery  of  iheir  letters,  if  the  principle  of 
pre-payment  were  adopted.  Now,  it  was 
his  opinion,  and  in  that  view  he  was  sup- 
ported by  M.  Piron,  the  secretary  of  the 
Posl-offire  department  in  France,  that  the 
system  of  registration  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hill  would  be  found  to  operate  as  a  secu- 
rity against  any  risk  of  the  abstraction  of 
letters.  Mr.  Hill  proposed,  that  a  charge 
of  one  halfpenny  should  be  made  for  the 
registration  of  a  letter,  for  which  the  post- 
office  should  grant  a  receipt  to  the  party 
paying  that  sum,  containing  a  copy  of  the 


direction  of  the  letter.*  In  this  way  die 
circumstance  could  only  be  known  to  the 
person  who  posted  the  letter,  and  the  party 
who  gave  the  receipt ;  and  it  really  did 
appear  to  him,  and  he  might  say  to  every 
impartial  mind,  that  by  adopting  the  sys- 
tem of  registration,  the  security  would  be 
greater  to  the  public  under  tne  plan,  of 
pre-payment  and  collection  by  stampejj 
covers  than  under  the  present  plan  of  ma- 
nagement, and  enabled  him  to  set  at 
nought  the  opinion  so  confidently  ex- 
preraed  by  Mr.  M'Culloch.  He  should 
here  observe,  that  a  ptemature  alarm  had 
been  alluded  to  as  existing  on  the  part  of 
the  paper-makers,  who  were  apprehensive 
that  a  monopoly  would  be  given  for  the 
supply  of  the  paper  necessary  for  the 
stamped  envelopes.  He  considered  it  quite 
premature  to  enter  at  present  into  details, 
DMt  he  thought  the  Government  ought  to 
let  it  be  generally  known,  that  they  wished 
to  obtain  the  best  plan  to  prevent  forgery. 
Let  them  make  that  known  on  a  principle 
of  free  competition,  and  delegate  the  deci- 
skm  to  pcoper  judges ;  and  let  ihem  then 
give  a  peeuniary  reward  to  the  pe^Mo  wbo 
brought  forward  the  best  practtcidble  plm, 
and  no  ground  of  complaint  could  remain. 
With  regard  to  the  (question  of  the  pledge 
to  be  given  by  Parliament  to  make  good 
any  deficiency  in  the  revenue  oecftiionod 
by  the  failure  of  this  plan,  he  was 
quite  ready  individually  to  give  such  a 
pledge,  upon  certain  conditions.  But  he 
must  first  know  at  what  time  the  Govern- 
ment  proposed  to  call  on  the  House  to 
redeem  the  pledge — whether  a  fair  trial 
was  to  be  given  to  the  plan  ?  He  would 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  vote  ibr  a 
new  tax,  to  cover  any  deficiency  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  plan,  provided  the 
state  of  the  revenue  required  it ;  but  be 
should  by  no  means  be  prepared  to  do 
this,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  because 
he  was  quite  satisfied  that  twelve  monthi 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  time  to  affiird  a 
fair  trial  of  the  plan.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  called  on  the  House  to  pledse 
itself  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the 
Post-office  revenue  that  might  arise  from 
the  failure  of  this  plan ;  but  did  he  mean 
to  say  that,  whatever  might  be  the  state 
of  the  finances  of  the  country — whether 
there  were  a  deficiency  in  the  general  re- 
venue of  the  country  or  not^-he  would 
still  call  on  the  House  to  redeem  its  pledge? 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meant  this  by 
his  resolution,  he  could  not  enter  into  any 
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such  engagement.  He  maintained  that 
twelve  months  would  not  be  a  fair  trial  of 
his  plan.  Look  at  the  case  of  the  advert- 
isement duty.  It  was  reduced  from  3s.  6d. 
to  1^.  6d.,  having  been  retrograding  for 
four  years  previously ;  yet  the  revenue 
arising;  from  the  advertisement  duty  was 
now  75  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  before  the 
reduction,  and  it  was  advancing  at  the 
rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum ;  so  that 
in  three  years  from  the  time  of  making  the 
reduction,  the  revenue  from  the  advertise- 
ment duty  would  amount  to  as  much  as  it 
was  before  the  reduction.  Yet  no  one 
would  now  come  down  to  that  House  to 
call  for  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax,  to 
cover  the  25  per  cent,  now  deficient  in  the 
advertisement  duty.  He  maintained,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  full  and  fair  trial  of 
the  plan,  and  he  did  not  think  that  less 
than  three  years  would  be  sufficient  to 
form  an  opinion  of  its  effects.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  he  would  be 
ready  to  make  ^od  any  deficiency  of  re- 
yen  ue,  should  It  arise.  But  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  no  such  deficiency*  would  be 
found  to  exist,  and  that  therefore  the 
House  would  not  be  called  upon  to  fulfil 
the  pledge,  even  if  it  were  gpven.  The 
Gov«mment  were  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  country,  for  having  adopted  the  plan 
in  the  manner  they  had  done,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  present  state  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country  was  borne  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Wolverley  Attwood  said,  if  the  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  meant,  by  his  resolution, 
to  pledge  the  House  to  adopt  any  tax 
which  he  might  think  fit  to  propose,  for  the 
purpose  of  mnking  good  a  deficiency 
caused  by  the  failure  of  this  plan,  he  ap- 
prehended that  the  House  would  not  be 
disposed  to  |>iv«  any  such  pledge.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ri^jiht  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  mean  to  push  his  resolution  to  that 
extent,  then  he  apprehended  that  the 
resolution  would  be  unavailing;  because, 
although  as  individuals  they  might  be 
ready  to  assent  to  the  tax  the  right  hon. 
Qeoileman  might  propose,  yet  each  one 
would  raise  objections  to  the  particular 
tts  proposed,  and  endeavour  to  bring  for- 
wird  some  proposition  of  his  own.  With 
velefence  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman^s 
fiaandal  statement,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  censnnng  if.  as  well  as  his  declare- 
lion  of  his  intention  to  allow  the  financial 
•Ahira  of  the  coontry  to  remain  in  their 
pretetti  tiate.    Ttie  right  hoo.  GeotliiM 


calculated^  that  the  deficiency  in  the  re- 
venue would  be  900,000/.;  but  what 
ground  was  there  for  depending  on  his  cal- 
culations ?  For  his  own  part,  he  main- 
tained there  was  a  much  greater  proba- 
bility of  finding  the  revenue  below  that  of 
the  previous  year,  than  that  there  would  be 
an  excess.  On  the  18ih  of  May,  last  year, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  expressed  his 
belief,  that  notwithstanding  the  deficiency 
of  the  previous  year,  there  was  no  fear  for 
the  future,  when  the  then  state  of  com- 
mercial aflfairs  of  the  country  was  looked 
at,  and  the  10,000,000/.  of  bullion  in  the 
coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  coa« 
sidered.  What  sentiments  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  entertain  now?  Were 
not  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  eonntry 
in  a  state  of  great  danger  ?  Was  not  the 
amount  of  Bullion  in  the  Bank  very  moeh 
reduced  ?  If,  upon  the  current  year,  there 
was  a  deficiency,  would  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  be  prepared  to  meet  the  coo- 
sequences  on  the  trade  and  conamerce  of 
the  country?  Under  inch  Gircumsttnoca, 
in  how  much  worse  a  poeition  woald  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  be,  if  ho  coiM 
down  to  propose  new  taxes»  or.  to  add 
to  the  unfunded  debt,  than  if  he  wcfe, 
at  once,  to  take  that  step  ot  the  present 
time? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Egcheouer  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  at  onet 
state  at  what  stage  of  the  bill  he  propoied 
to  ofier  his  opposition  to  it;  whether  on  the 
report  of  the  resolution,  or  on  the  eeeond 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Sir  R.  Peel  had  no  desire  for  m  doable 
discussion  on  the  questioD.  He  never 
was  disposed  to  carry  on  a  mere  vexa* 
tious  opposition,  after  a  queation  had 
been  fairly  decided  upon,  and  he  wonM 
therefore  be  prepared  to  take  the  disens- 
sion  on  the  repoit,  provided  an  earlj  day 
was  fixed  for  the  pnrpoee,  and  provided 
the  bill  was  strictly  in  accordance  widnbe 
resolution. 

The  Chamcelhr  of  the  Exchequer  muM 
i^x  Friday  next  for  the  report,  with  the 
undersunding  that  the  discassion  watihei 
to  be  taken  upon  it.  Ht  was  ipiiteiil  H 
losBs  to  understand  the  line  of  ainnuieot 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  Tbasjft^ 
feet  of  it,  as  far  as  he  conld  aea,  snM^  to  M)t^ 
that  until  this  country  wasinthetitnalionof 
possesaittg  a  suiplos  revcnnt  of  l,MO,OO0Ai'- 
with  which  lotry  iha  eiperiniMt»dAlflii* 
ooght  not  to  ba  adapted.    HiaSi  Mliabijwl 
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pmpositioD  for  the  Hoaie  to  give  a  pledge 
on  the  tobject.  He,  for  one,  could  not 
deal  lightly  with  it.  He  looked  upon 
Mch  a  pledge,  not  as  one  made  to  the 
gOTemment  of  the  dsT)  or  to  the  const!- 
taency,  but  as  a  pledge  to  the  public 
creditor,  that  if  the  means  of  defraying 
the  debt  due  to  the  public  creditor  became 
diminished,  then  those  who  had  called  for 
the  measure  that  had  caused  the  danger, 
would  be  prepared  to  meet  the  conse- 
quences. Such  a  pledge  as  this  was  very 
different  from  a  mere  pledge  on  a  political 
qoeitfoo.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bridport 
liad  asked  whether  the  redemption  of  the 
pledge  would  be  demanded,  efen  if  the 
•tate  of  the  public  revenue  did  not  require 
it.  He  had  no  intention,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  demand  the  redemption. 
One  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent plan  was,  that  with  the  increase  of 
the  means  of  communication,  there  would 
be  a  great  increase  of  commerce.  If  then 
there  appeared  a  loss  of  500,000/.  on  the 
Po«t>office  revenue,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  other  branches  of  the  reveane  yielded 
a  aorplus  of  1,000,000/.,  it  was  no  part  of 
his  proposition,  that  in  that  case  the  pledge 
should  be  redeemed.  He  was,  however, 
quite  satisfied  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  refuse  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency, if  necessary.  He  could  not  sit 
down  without  protesting  against  what  had 
fallen  froin  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bank.  The  mode  of 
discussing  the  question  adopted  by  the 
hon.  Mediber,  might  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  but  could  not  possibly  do  any  good. 
Nothing  was  more  to  be  deplored  than 
this  iitcautious  and  inopportune  manner 
of  discussing  matters  connected  with  the 
Bank. 

Mr.  Gilion  objected  to  the  financial 
statement  being  brought  forward  at  this 
late  period  of  the  Session,  when  hon. 
Members  were  pairing  off,  and  there  was 
not  the  means  of  obtaining  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  the  question  of  what 
tales  should  be  continued  and  what 
abolished.  To  bring  forward  the  Budget 
at  this  advanced  period  of  the  Session 
was,  in  fact,  a  mere  farce.  He  was  glad 
that  the  hon.  Member  hod  now,  for  the 
fiiat  time,  adopted  the  principle  of  shifting 
taxation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
could  haye  wished  that  the  right  hon. 
Qentlemao  had  taken  up  the  subject  on  a 
broader  basis,  and  had  done  something  to 
nlitve  the  indoitrioiis  classes  from  some 


taxes  which  press  hardly  and  unequally 
upon  them.  He  regretted,  too,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  announced 
any  intention  of  attempting  to  ameliorate 
the  system  of  taxation  on  the  internal  com- 
munication of  the  country,  and  he  regretted 
this  the  more  on  account  of  the  pledge 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  this 
subject  on  a  former  occasion.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  then  pledged  himself  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  remedy  the  unequal  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  by  the  operation  of  which 
the  most  meritorious  and  industrious 
classes  of  the  community  were  rapidly 
sinking  from  a  slate  of  affluence  to  ruin. 
Great  complaints  had  been  made  by  the 
postmasters  in  Scotland  at  this  neglect  in 
reducing  the  post-horse  duties,  and  he 
could  not  help  considering  there  had  been 
a  breach  of  faith  after  the  promises  held 
out  on  the  subject  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  should  not  be  satisfied 
until  this  duty  was  taken  off,  and  he 
should  bring  the  subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  on  an  early  day  in 
going  into  a  Committee  of  supply,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  support  him 
in  getting  rid  of  this  unjust  and  unequal 
system  of  taxation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetruer  stated 
that  at  the  time  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  brought  before  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  intenial  communication, 
the  question  of  the  postage  duty  had  not 
been  mooted  or  brought  under  considera- 
tion. This  question  was  quite  large  enough 
for  the  attention  of  Parliament,  without 
mixing  it  up  with  extrinsic  matters  with 
which  it  had  no  connection  whatever.  He 
had  told  the  deputation  of  postmasters  that 
waited  on  him  that  it  was  thought  desir- 
able that  the  question  of  the  postage  on 
letters  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  their  case  could  not  be 
taken  up  at  that  time.  The  parties  ex- 
pressed their  regret,  but  apparently  ac- 
quiesed  in  his  opinion,  and  that  the  post- 
age question  was  much  more  pressing  than 
their  case. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  thought  that 
nothing  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest  than  that  a  tax  should 
be  taken  off  one  article  and  imposed  on 
another,  in  the  manner  that  had  been 
suggested  to-night.  With  respect  to  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, he  must  say,  that  he  could  not  I  '^ 
questioning  the  policy  of  increasing 
amount  of  the  unfunded  debt,  aa 
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quite  large  enough  at  present.     Looking 
to  unquiet   times  which    might   arise,  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  proposed 
to  fund    a  considerable   quantity  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills.     It  should  be  recollected 
that  these  bills  were  payable  on  demand  at 
certain  dates,   and   that   at    the    present 
time  the   Exchequer    Dills    amounted  to 
22,000,000/.,  and  their  charges  must  be 
met,  and  these  circumstances   should  be 
considered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  framing  his  financial  scheme 
for  the  present  year.    He  regretted  also 
the  departure  from  the  usual  practice  of 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  as  regarded 
the  keeping  the  expenditure  within  the  in- 
come of  the  current  year.     This  was  the 
third  year  in  which  this  bad  policy  of  de- 
parting from  this  course  had  been  pursued. 
Depend  upon  it  the  old  practice  was  more 
in  conformity  with  sound   policy,  and   it 
was  better  to  have  a  surplus  income  than 
leaving  matters  thus  to  chance.     He  en- 
tirely concurred    in    what  fell  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England.     If  the 
hon.   Member  for   Kilkenny   was    deter- 
mined   to    persist    in    bringing    charges 
against  the  Bank,  he  at  any  rate  ought  to 
be  prepared    with   facts  to  support  his 
assertions,  instead  of  relying  upon  sources 
of  information  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  were  very  questionable.     The  whole 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  was  a  gross 
exaggeration  of  the  facts,  and  the  hon. 
Member  had  indirectly  been  imposed  on 
by  the  parties  communcating  with  him. 
The  hon.   Member  said,  that  some  time 
ago  the  Bank  bad  nine  millions  and  a  half 
of  bullion  in  its  coffers,   and  asked  how 
was  it  that  this  amount  had  been  reduced 
to  the  present  small  quantity  now  in  its 
possession.    The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had   very   satisfactorily 
explained    this,    when    he    stated     that 
2,600,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  and 
flour  had  been  imported  in  consequence  of 
the  bad  harvest  last  year,  and  that  for  this 
it  was  necessary  to  pay  upwards  of  seven 
millioiis  sterling.     In  consequence  then  of 
the  bad  harvest,  upwards  of  seven  millions 
more  had  been  exported  than  in  the  pre- 
TtOQS  year ;  and  how  was  this  to  be  done 
in  markets  where  there  was  no  demand  for 
our  manufocturet,  unless  by  the  payment 
of  bullioiu  and  therefore  that  amount  had 
been  taken  from  the  coffers  of  the  Bank. 
Ttie  hon.  Member  said^  thai  the  amomut  of 
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three  millions,  and.  that  to-morrow  there 
would  be  a  demand  of  six  millions  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt.  The  hon.  Member  should  be  cau- 
tious in  indulging  in  such  imputations 
without  knowing  the  ground  he  rested  on. 
The  only  information  he  could  obtain  on 
the  subject  was  the  quarterly  return  of 
bullion  published  in  the  Gazette^  which  in 
the  last  return  gave  a  return  of  4,440,000/. 
He  hoped  that  for  the  future  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  indulge  in  such  wild 
and  visionary  assertions  respecting  the 
Bank,  but  would  abstain  from  observations 
of  the  kind  until  he  knew  that  he  could 
rely  on  the  authority  given  him. 

Mr.  0*Connell  would  not  enter  at  all 
into  what  had  just  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member,  as  he  wished  to  confine  his  at- 
tention to  the  question  on  which  they  were 
to  vote.  He  heartily  supported  the  resolu- 
tion in  both  its  branches.  That  part  of  it 
which  altered  the  postage  to  a  penny  ou 
each  letter  he  thought  would  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  legislative  reliefs  that  had 
ever  been  given  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try since  he  had  had  a  seat  in  Parliament 
It  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  import- 
ance. It  would  be  of  immense  importance 
to  his  own  countrymen.  All  parties  io 
Ireland  were  agreed  upon  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  it,  and  they  would  be  surprised 
to  find  that  it  was  to  be  made  a  party 
question  of — that  they  were  to  be  threatened 
into  a  division  upon  it,  and  that  this  day 
week  was  the  day  on  which  they  were  to 
have  the  struggle.  The  House  ought  not 
to  shrink  from  it.  It  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  that  was  intended,  and  that  all 
the  petitions  of  the  people  ?rere  to  be 
frittered  away  into  a  question  of  how  man; 
Members  could  be  whipped  up  on 
side  of  the  House.  It  would  hare  been 
different  if  there  had  been  a  proposition 
made  to  separate  the  resolution  by  difid- 
ing  it  into  two — into  that  part  which  le- 
duced  the  postage,  and  that  which  gave 
the  pledge.  That  would  have  been  the 
better  way  for  hon.  Members  to  have  pro* 
ceeded  who  had  any  objection  to  thb 
resolution  at  all,  because  then  it  would 
have  been  seen  that  both  sides  bad  boon 
in  favour  of  the  reduction.  That  had  not 
been  done  but  the  whole  was  to  be  op- 
posed. Let  hon.  Members  look  at  ttie 
advantage  that  this  was  catcnlatod  to 
afford.  Could  any  man  consider  the  anei* 
tion  and  not  agree  with  him  that  all  t!ht 
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be  indemnified  against  the  expense  of  the 
Post-office.  Nay,  if  the  postage  on  letters 
^ras  not  sufficient  for  that,  Government 
oughtto  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  communication.  Itoughtnot 
to  be  burthencd  with  a  single  farthing  more 
than  defraying  its  expenses.  It  had,  how. 
ever,  been  made  a  source  of  revenue,  and 
how  ?  By  almost  laying  a  prohibition  on 
communication  between  the  poor :  a  tax 
light  upon  the  rich,  but  heavy  upon  the 
poor — and  that  was  the  system  on  which 
party  politics  was  now  to  be  called  forth, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  in  this  coun- 
try a  system  which  burthened  the  poor, 
interfered  with  all  the  social  feelings  of  life 
prevented  parents  from  hearing  from  their 
children,  and  husbands  from  their  wives. 
He  thought  it  was  bad  enough  to  make 
Canada  a  party  question — bad  enough  to 
make  Jamaica  a  party  question ;  the 
Poor-law  had  been  made  a  party  ques- 
tion, and  many  Members,  he  believed,  had 
come  into  that  House  by  raising  a  cry 
against  the  Poor-law ;  but  this,  which  was 
such  a  burthen  to  the  poorer  classes, 
ought  surely  to  be  exempt  from  party 
feeling.  Now,  there  were  a  great  many  of 
his  countrymen  in  London  who  might 
wish  to  write  to  their  friends  in  Ireland. 
One  thing  was  well  known  of  them,  and 
that  was  their  universal  desire  to  save  a 
little  money  to  send  over  to  their  poor 
friends  in  Ireland^  and,  for  his  own  part, 
he  wished  he  had  forty  franks  a  day,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  he  could  dispose  of 
them,  in  assisting  his  poor  fellow  country- 
men in  that  manner,  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  If,  for  this  purpose,  the  poor 
man  paid  the  postage  of  his  letter,  he 
paid  more  than  two  days  wages  in  Lon- 
don. If  he  did  not  pay  the  postage  of  it,  it 
cost  a  week's  wages  to  the  party  who  re- 
ceived it  in  Ireland  in  postage  ;  that  was 
one-fiftieth  of  the  income  of  tlie  party 
who  received  it.  If  the  higher  classes  in 
this  country — if  the  Gentlemen  he  was 
now  addressing,  were  so  taxed,  as  that 
they  could  not  receive  a  letter  from  their 
sons  without  paying  a  fiftieth  of  their  an- 
nual income  for  it,  he  did  not  know  what 
the  extent  of  indignation  would  be  that 
would  not  be  expressed  by  them.  It  was 
inquired  what  the  deficiency  was  to  be 
raised  from.  Was  it  to  be  put  upon  salt, 
malty  or  corn  ?  That  was  part  of  the 
tactics  of  the  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
They  wished  the  Ministers  to  fix  upon 
some  tax  that  peradventure  there  might 
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be  some  objection  to  it.  And  all  this  was 
thrown  out  before  it  was  certain  there 
would  be  any  loss  at  all.  He  wished  hon. 
Members  to  look  at  the  efiect  of  railroads. 
Upon  the  only  railroad  in  Ireland  a  re- 
duction of  \d.  upon  9c/.  had  increased 
the  numbers  of  passengers  going  by  the 
carriages  27  per  cent,  in  four  months,  and 
in  that  way  of  looking  at  it  in  all  probability 
in  a  very  short  time  any  immediate  de- 
crease would  be  fully  made  up.  Who 
could  estimate  the  immense  increased 
quantity  of  letters  that  would  be  written 
in  conse(|uencc  of  this  reduction.  He 
thought  the  probability  was,  that  instead 
of  the  revenue  being  diminished,  it  would 
be  considerably  increased,  and  were  they 
to  have  a  party  trial  under  such  circum- 
stances. Were  they  disposed  to  confirm 
the  vote  for  reducing  the  rate  of  postage? 
If  they  were,  why  then  should  they  refuse 
to  pledge  the  House  that  the  deficiency 
should  be  made  up  ?  Why  they  must 
make  it  up — and  were  they  to  oppose  the 
most  useful  of  all  measures  because  it  was 
encumbered  with  a  superfluous  pledge? 
Were  they  to  oppose  it  because  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  as  an  honest 
man,  had  thought  he  was  bound  to  re- 
quire this  security,  that  the  public  should 
not  sustain  any  loss  by  it?  He  thought 
the  House  would  pause  before  it  agreed  to 
a  suggestion  so  absurd.  He  never  sup- 
ported a  motion  with  greater  pleasure 
than  he  did  the  present. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde  regretted,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  op(>osite  had  not 
brought  forward  a  proposition  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  post  horses.  He  did  not  in 
this  accuse  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  a 
breach  of  faith,  but  he  thought  the  post- 
horse  masters  would  consider  it  very  un- 
satisfactory to  be  told  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  he  refused  to  re- 
duce that  duty,  but  that  he  would  give 
them  a  reduction  in  the  Post-office.  In 
reference  to  the  Post-office,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  House  and  the  country 
ought  to  have  time  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  pledge  that  was  now  submitted  to 
them. 

Mr.  Darby  complained  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  having  ac- 
cused Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House 
of  attempting  to  bring  forward  a  party 
spirit  to  the  consideration  of  this  questiou, 
simply  because  they  wished  to  have  tiaae 
to  consider  the  cilect  of  the  propositi^ 
made  to  them  bv  the  right  hou.  Gent 
2Z 
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man  opposite.  If  a  tax  were  to  be  placed  | 
on  steam  boats  to  raise  tbe  anticipated 
deficiency,  he  was  sure  the  hon.  Member 
for  Greenock  would  complain  of  that.  If 
it  were  to  be  placed  on  malt,  he  himself 
would  complain  of  it;  and  if  it  were  to 
be  placed  on  salt  all  the  public  would 
complain  of  it.  It  was  unfair  also  in  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin  to  complain  that 
those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
had  not  separated  the  resolutions.  Why 
did  he  not  address  that  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  pledged  him- 
self either  to  carry  the  whole  resolution 
or  to  withdraw  it. 

Sir  J.  R,  Reid  was  much  astonished 
and  surprised  to  hear  that  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Kilkenny  had  charged  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  n 
breach  of  faith,  and  he  would  tell  his  hon. 
Friend  that  if  he  knew  them  as  well  as 
he  did,  he  would  not  say  what  he  did  of 
them.  With  regard  to  the  course  which 
they  had  pursued,  he  could  only  say,  that 
if  the  same  thing  were  to  happen  to-mor- 
row, they  would  follow  the  system  which 
they  had  adopted,  in  which  they  were 
fully  justified.  He  sincerely  regretted  that 
he  was  not  in  the  House  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  made  his  observa- 
tions, in  order  tliat  he  might  have  taken 
him  up  a  little  sharper  than  he  could  now 
do.  l^Laughter,]  Hon.  Members  might 
laugh,  but  it  was  no  laughing  matter. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  had  been 
endeavouring  for  some  time  past  to  talk 
the  Bank  of  England  down  ;  and  his  ex- 
ample had  been  followed,  and  he  saifl  it 
with  regret,  by  several  newspapers.  The 
Bunk,  however,  was  perfectly  justified  in 
doing  what  they  had  done,  and  feeling 
conscious  that  they  were  in  the  right,  they 
would  not  care  what  hon.  Gentlemen  or 
other  parties  might  say.  He  had  been 
told  that  the  hon.  Member  had  even  been 
witty  upon  the  Bank —  nay,  more,  had 
made  use  of  his  (Sir  J.  R.  Reid*s)  name. 
He  could  only  say  that  the  hon.  Member 
was  more  humorous  than  he  expected 
from  him. 

Mr.  Hume  was  perfectly  innocent  of 
iotending  any  attack  on  his  hon.  Friend. 
At  one  of  the  observations  that  he  had 
made  on  tbe  subject,  the  House  had 
laughed ;  and  it  was  not  immediately  that 
he  perceived  what  it  laughed  at.  He  was 
perfectly  ionocent,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
having  introduced  the  name  of  his  hon. 
Friend;  but  he  had  merely  stated,  that 


the  Government,  when  it  placed  reliance 
on  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland, 
trusted  to  a  broken  reed.  He  did  not 
then  think,  for  a  single  moment,  of  the 
name  of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  saw  the  great  effect  that  he  had 
produced  that  he  was  aware  of  what  he 
had  said.  The  Member  for  Sunderland 
said,  he  had  made  a  most  unfounded 
attack  on  the  Bank.  Now,  what  were  the 
facts  of  the  caseP  The  Bank  had  pot 
forth  a  notice  on  the  20th  of  May,  that 
they  were  prepared  to  make  advances  on 
Exchequer  Bills  to  the  23d  of  July,  and 
parties  having  Exchequer  Bills  went,  there- 
fore, before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
qucr,  to  renew  them,  but  on  the  20th  of 
June  an  order  came  from  the  Bank  par- 
lour, stating  that  no  such  advances  woald 
be  made  for  the  future.  He,  on  this 
ground,  distinctly  charged  the  Bank  with 
a  breach  of  faith.  He  thought  it  was  a 
most  unfair  and  unjustifiable  proceeding. 
He  only  regretted,  that  he  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  subject  of  the 
Bank  forward  at  an  earlier  period. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  wished  to  pot 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  right,  by 
telling  him  that  the  notice  of  the  SOth  of 
June  had  no  reference  to  Exchequer  Bills, 
and  that  the  Bank  for  years  had  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  advancing  money  on  them. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  worthy  Alderman 
knew  nothing  about  it.  He  had  a  copy  of 
the  order,  and  the  hon.  Member  was  alto- 
gether wrong.  The  first  notice  on  tbe 
28th  November,  was  to  make  advances 
on  Bills  of  Exchange,  Exchequer  Bills 
India-Bonds,  and  others,  at  d|  percent 
On  the  28th  February,  the  same  notice 
was  again  given,  and  repeated  on  the  30lh 
May,  varying  the  rate  of  interest.  The 
notice  of  the  20lh  June,  which  raised 
the  interest  to  5|  per  cent.,  excluded  Ex- 
chequer Bills.  This  was  an  instance  of 
the  way  in  whicli  their  affairs  were  ma* 
naged. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said^ 
that  Exchequer  Bills  were,  he  believed, 
stated  in  the  first  order,  but  not  In  the 
others.  But  it  was  stated  that  the  Bank 
had  a  discretion  which  it  might  exercise 
to  the  exclusion  of  these  securities. 
Now,  by  the  bill  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  passing  through  Parliament  oo 
the  usury  laws,  the  Bank  was  at  libertj, 
such  being  the  existing  law,  to  continue 
advances  on  Bills  of  Exchange.  What 
had  been  done  was  tbe  result  of  the  law, 
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and  (lid  not  depend  on  any  arbitrement  of 
the  Bank.  With  respect  to  the  raising  of 
the  rate  of  interest,  he  would  not  now  dis- 
cuss that  point,  except  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  it  followed  as  a  necessary  conse- 
qaeoce  of  the  bad  state  of  the  law,  and 
vpas  a  reflection  on  their  own  imperfect 
legislation.  He  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  that  it  had  been  surmised 
tbat  injustice  had  been  commitlod  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchc»juer  in  allowing 
exchange  to  take  place,  and  these  securi- 
ties  to  be  taken  at  a  time  when  they  were 
rendered  less  available  to  their  holders. 
Such  a  charge,  if  true,  would  be  a  grave 
one ;  but  he  could  assure  the  House,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  alteratioDs  adopted 
by  the  Bank  of  England  until  the  day  on 
which  they  had  taken  place. 

Sir  J.  R.  Reid  concurred  in  every  word 
which  bad  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen« 
tleman,  and  said,  that  the  Bank  had  had 
no  communication  with  him  whatever  upon 
the  subject.  With  respect  to  what  fell 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny,  he 
must  tell  him  that  the  particular  securities 
he  alluded  to,  were  excluded  in  the  notice 
of  the  Bank,  inasmuch  as  it  was  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Bank  legally  to  make  ad- 
vances on  them.  He  trusted,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  Bills  of  Exchange 
Bill  would  pass  into  a  law,  and  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  saying,  that  he 
was  sure  it  would  be  received  with  favour 
by  the  commercial  world. 

Mr.  Scholefield  said,  that  one  hon. 
Member  had  remarked,  that  no  tax  could 
be  proposed  but  some  objection  would  be 
made  to  it.  There  was  one  tax  which  he 
trusted  would  meet  with  no  opposition, 
and  that  was  a  property-tax.  The  way  to 
relieve  the  poor  was,  for  the  rich  to  take 
the  burden  on  their  own  shoulders. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed. 

Bills  of  Exchange  (Second  Bill).] 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  bringing  up  the 
Report  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Bill, 
No.  2. 

Report  brought  up.  On  the  question 
that  it  be  read, 

Sir  R,  ItKjlis  said,  that  it  involved  a 
proposition  which  he  feared  the  House 
was  not  aware  it  contained.  He  took 
blame  to  himself  for  not  having  taken  the 
sen^  of  the  House  upon  it  on  a  former 
occastODi  and  he  should  now,  if  the  House 


would  support  him,  move  the  omission 
from  it  of  the  words  "  no  contract  or  for- 
bearance of  any  sums  above  10/.  sterling."" 
The  hon.  Baronet  concluded  by  moving 
the  omission  of  the  words  *'  nor  any  con- 
tract for  the  loan  or  forbearance  of  money 
above  10/." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ad- 
mitted the  importance  of  the  point  to 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  adverted,  but 
he  thought,  that  as  the  usury  laws  had 
been  relaxed  as  far  as  bills  of  exchange 
at  three  months  were  concerned,  it  would 
be  absurd  now  to  leave  out  words  which 
would  render  contracts  sanctioned  by  the 
bill  illegal.  This  was  the  effect  which  the 
proposition  of  the  hon:  Baronet  would 
have.  His  opinion  was»  that  the  repeal  of 
the  usury  laws  would  be  an  advantage ; 
but  it  was  expedient,  at  the  same  time,  to 
preserve  the  exception  contained  in  the 
bill  for  preventing  miposition  on  the  poor. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  Baronet  would  not 
persevere  in  his  amendment,  and  that  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  report. 

Mr.  Darby  supported  the  amendment, 
and  said,  that  when  they  were  legislating 
for  the  commercial  world,  they  should  not 
fori^et  all  other  interests. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  mo- 
lion  : — Ayes  92;  Noes  U  -.—Majority  8K 


List  of 

Adam,  Admiral 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 

Archbold,  R. 

Attwood,  T. 

Bjiley,  J. 

Beamish,  F.  B. 

Bernal,  R. 

Blair,  J. 

Boiling,  W. 

Bramston,  T.  W. 

Brocklehurst,  J. 

Brotherton,  J. 

Bruges,  W.  II.  L. 

Burroughes,  H,  N. 

Busfeild,  W. 

Callaghan,  D. 

Currie,  K. 

Dunbar,  G, 

Eliot,  Lord 

Elliot,  hon.  J,  E. 

Ellis,  \V. 
j  Evans,  W. 
I  Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A, 
i  Finch,  F, 

Gordon,  l\. 
iGoic,  O.  J.U. 
;  Gore,  O.  W. 
1  Grey,  right  hon.  SirC. 
I  Ilastie,  A. 
I  Heathcoat,  J. 
2Z2 


the  Ayes. 

Hector,  C.  J. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
nobhouse,T.  B. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  n.  T, 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurt,  F. 
Hutt,  W, 
Jervis,  J. 

Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lushington,  C. 
Macleod,  R. 
MTaggart,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Morpeth,  Lord  Visct, 
Morris,  1). 
Muskeit,  C.  A. 
O'Brien,  VV    S. 
O'Conncll,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Pease,  J. 
I'cchell,  Captain 
Philips,  M. 
Pigot,  I).  R. 
Pryse,  P. 


MIS 


Fatte/rm, 
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{COMXOXS} 

<  wlt'.ie  pnociple  cf  the   Bill :  be  did  not 
k=cv   pctLiiTelj  that  tLey  would,  but  at 


>•#  f Whuff  Ijft'A 
JOi*;il,  It,  L.  ^ 

HffiMK  R.  V. 
8t:ifil^y,  Won.  Iv  J. 

Stij;ir!,  W.  V, 
8Uick,  Dr. 


WaM.  H.  O. 
Wry^fJ,  Sir  M. 
W(KKi,  O.  W. 

Yateii,  J.  A. 

YOUDgy  J« 

TcrrRRH. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Parker,  J. 


/.w^  of  tkn  No  Erf. 
1li.i<Ulinw,  .1.  Lincoln,  Karl  of 


||io'afll<:y,  11. 
Hnrr«;ll,  8ir(!. 
(*ol(;,  liOrd  ViNroiint 
DoiiKltiJi,  HirC.  K. 
f  fdntiikfjr,  f  <ord 
KntKhtl(7i  Hir  C. 

Heport  af^rood  to. 


Uuslibrookey  Colonel 
Siblhorp,  Colonel 
TliomaH)  ('Olonel  IL 

TKI  LRUS. 

Inglit,  Sir  U.  II. 
Darby.  G. 


HOUSR    OF    COMMONS, 
Saturday,  Julif  6»  1839. 

MiNinriM.1  nUlK.  noMt  A  flrit  tlinc  t— AmmmhI  Taxm 
(^nmpiMlikwi  M(mp  Dutien  DnwbMk.«~RMd  a  third 
iliuci-^iUwiDutlMi  UUU  ol  Exclumgc 

FA(vrouu'.8.]     House  in  ComnuUee  on 
the  Fnctoritis  Regulation  Bill. 

Lord  Ashley  said,  that  at  ten  o*cIock 
that  morning,  only  two  hours  before  the 
mooting:  of  the  House,  he  had  aH!eived 
four  largo  pagos  of  amendments  intended 
to  Im)  proiHiscd  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  j 
(Mr.  Fox  Maulo.)     Ho  had  not  had  time 


ind  if  he  were  now  to  propose  any  other 
:  affecting  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he 
i  should  feel  it  his  doty  first  to  give  notice 
i  of  tbem.  For  his  own  part,  for  want  of 
sufficient  opportunity,  lie  should  not  be 
able  to  pass  any  opinion  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  F,  Maule  said,  the  amendments 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  certain 
parties  who  took  an  interest  in  the  Bill. 
He  did  not  think  they  would  greatly 
affect  the  principle  of  it,  and  he  could 
only  say,  that  if  there  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient time  for  their  consideration,  it  was 
not  his  fault — it  was  because  they  had  not 
been  submitted  to  him  at  an  earlier  period. 
If,  however,  the  House  should  repudiate 
these  amendments,  he  would  go  on  with 
the  Bill  as  it  stood. 

On  clause  18,  providing  that  fac« 
tory  owners  and  others  may  agree  to  es- 
tablish schools,  being  read, 

Sir  y.  Graham  objected  to  the  clause, 
as  interfering  with  the  rights  of  persons  to 
combine  for  tlie  purposes  of  education 
under  any  religious  forms,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  give  an  arbitrary  power  to  the  io« 
spector  with  regard  to  the  approval  of  the 
system  agreed  upon.  For  instance,  the 
inspector  might  be  a  Dissenter,  and  the 
factory-owners  Churchmen,  and  be  would 
then  naturally  object  to  a  syalett  (bunded 
on  their  principles.     He  should,  therefore. 


to  rtMid  thom,  much  less  to  oousult  any  |  l>e  disposed  to  strike  out  that  portion  of 
one  uiKUi  Uicm ;  for  it  had  been  hi$  in*  j  the  clause  which  gave  such  aibitraiy  power 
variabio  ruW  to  sulmiit  every  clause  of  the  to  the  inspectors. 
hill  to  a  lopil  adviser,  Init  that  was  quite ,  Loid  J.  A»j«ri/  said,  ikat  ii  had  been 
im)>ossible  with  thcso  amendments.  The  I  thought  desiraUe,  tu  iasuie  the  better 
hoii«  Ckniloman  should  nxx^llect  that  the  ^  o^^eratioii  of  thv  Factoij  Acs,  ibatabhoob 
Oox^mment  had  had  char^'  ot  this  Bill  shou^  Ke  estsNai^  br  tke  suaanfaciu- 
livt»  months,  and  tbcv  must  havif  known  i>n^  th^aukCxves.  .v*  «:mc^  sW  childicu 
wh^h«r  th^y  inlnnk*^  to  piv(v««^  ;t  tot  th<*  m^^h:  ne jcct«  jiai  t'i»r  obj^Mft  of  iIk 
ftirther  CxWnleiatNm  of  the  Hou$(.     He    ar^r;  ;YOfv><ie%i  Ud  ;.^s  ciavw*  ww  Id 


s«icV   <\MbSrr*a>Ms^  m" 


had  b«n  under  the  mtpnM$KMt  thai  ih 

Ui)l  vivHiM  not  be  funhc;^  vvivsid<o\!  :h^ 

S^^vsJNNUx     .\*  the  G\>xvfr.WKr;  $:i^ruMid  lo 

be  At  a  Kmbu  to  know  \nm  dav  S;^Y>r  a«i«s 

tH,N  t*hat  thev  w>>ukl  do.  ;;  w*s  :nr^v>»:* 

Kv  t«>r  the  rt\>u*c  to  ariKi|Vs;<r  «k;(  j^n 

tv»i^A;  V«t;f:?w<«s     TV^  a*>«r?if»«tirijk  W    auic>Y«Of^  suorf  |«A  4^  iIk 

darrd  «a^«  vi\>«>c  a^-^t  ^^trr  sttfc^,  ^       M     ' 


orrt40'>  ca-Y  w^cmc  ix  ubeu 
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following  proviso  : — "  Provided  always, 
that  no  such  rules  as  aforesaid,  nor 
such  approval  of  such  inspector  as  afore- 
said, shall  authorize  the  education  of 
any  child  in  such  school  in  any  religious 
creed  other  than  that  professed  by  the 
parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child  ; 
or  in  case  of  orphans,  to  which  the  guar* 
dian  or  guardians,  godfather  or  godmother 
of  such  orphan  shall  object/* 

Mr.  Colqhoun  said,  the  effect  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  amendment  would  be  to 
deprive  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics 
of  all  education  in  places  where  the 
schools  were  established  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  established  church. 

Lord  J.  Russell  thought  the  children 
of  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  would 
have  a  perfect  right  to  object  to  goto  schools 
where  the  church  catecnism  was  taught. 

Mr.  Langdale  said,  that  if  this  clause 
as  it  stood,  were  suffered  to  remain,  it 
would  be  an  outrage  on  all  the  princi- 
ples of  toleration  recognized  by  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.  How  would  any  hon. 
Gentleman  in  that  House,  he  being  a 
Protestant^  like  to  have  his  children  com- 
pelled to  receive  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church  of  Rome?  He  fell 
it  an  imperative  duty  to  oppose  the 
clause,  and  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the 
Committee  on  it :  if  it  were  carried,  he 
would  divide  the  House  on  the  bring, 
ing  up  of  the  report,  and  in  every 
stage  of  the  Bill  he  would  oppose  it,  if 
this  clause  were  retained  in  its  present 
form.  He  would  also  endeavour  to  get 
the  previous  clause  struck  out. 

Mr.  Slaney  did  not  believe,  that  hon. 
Gentlemen,  either  on  one  side  of  the  House 
or  on  the  other,  wished  to  force  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  differed  from  them, 
and  therefore  he  thought  it  was  possible 
to  adjust  this  matter  without  going  to  a 
division.  No  child  could  be  employed  in 
a  factory  without  producing  a  certificate 
of  attendance  at  school  from  the  inspector, 
who,  according  to  the  noble  Lord's  expla- 
nation, was  not  to  meddle  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  upon  which  the  schools 
vere  founded.  But  suppose  the  agree- 
ment was  for  a  school  on  the  national 
system,  and  there  was  no  other  school, 
what  was  to  become  of  the  child  of  the 
conscientious  Dissenter,  or  of  the  Roman 
Cadiolic?  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire  knew  that  all  the 
great  towns  of  the  county  he  represented, 

fwtrmed  with  poor  Romaa  Catbglicif  Md, 


as  he  was  a  friend  to  toleration,  he  asked 
him  what  was  to  become  of  their  children 
if  thev  were  not  able  to  attend  schools  of 
other  principles  ?  If  the  agreement  were 
exclusive,  it  would  be  a  great  grievance  to 
Roman  Catholic  children  to  deprive  them 
of  their  certificate,  because  they  could  not 
attend  an  exclusive  school. 

Proviso  added,  and  clause  as  amended 
agreed  to. 

Clause  19,  providing  that  registers  be 
kept  in  every  factory,  having  been  read. 

Lord  Stanley  objected  to  giving  the 
legislative  powers  which  this  clause  con- 
ferred on  the  inspectors.  They  would  have, 
if  this  clause  were  adopted,  the  power  each 
of  making  such  rules  as  they  might  think 
fit,  and  of  enforcing  those  rules  by  penal- 
ties. No  uniformity  by  such  a  plan  could 
be  secured,  and  he  thought  such  extensive 
power  was  impolitic,  while  it  was  also  un- 
necessary. The  registers  ought  to  be 
framed  on  one  uniform  plan,  and  not  to 
be  left  subject  to  the  conflicting  regula- 
tions of  the  different  inspectors.  He  should 
therefore  propose,  that  after  the  words 
'*  occupier  of^  every  factory,"  the  words 
**  according  to  a  form  in  the  schedule  to 
this  act  annexed'*  be  inserted.  He  thought 
Parliament  ought  to  define  the  form  of  the 
registers,  and  add  a  schedule  to  the  bill, 
by  which  a  uniform  system  would  be  se- 
cured^ and  if  his  amendment  were  agreed 
to,  he  should  afterwards  propose  that  such 
a  schedule  be  added. 

Mr.  M,  Philips  thought  this  clause  ex- 
tremely arbitrary,  as  it  gave  a  power  to 
send  for  papers  and  documents,  and  if  the 
House  sanctioned  such  a  measure,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  a  power  would 
be  granted  to  send  for  persons  also. 

Mr.  F.  Maule  thought  no  good  would 
arise  from  preventing  the  inspectors  from 
framing  such  rules  as  they  might  sec  ne- 
cessary, as  those  rules  would  have  to  be 
sanctioned  bv  an  officer  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  ^Parliament.  To  secure  uni- 
formity it  was  provided  that  the  inspectors 
should  meet  twice  a-year  to  agree  on  such 
rules  as  in  their  opinion  ought  to  be  ge- 
nerally adopted. 

Lord  Stanley  wished  to  ask,  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  consulted  the  inspectors, 
whether  it  was  their  opinion  that  it  was 
impossible  to  frame  a  schedule  which  would 
secure  perfect  uniformity  ?  It  was  his  in- 
tention [to  press  his  amendment  to  a  divi- 
sion. 

Lord  /•     wU  wit  of  opioioDi 


Ill* 


Fat'oric. 


such  a  schtilulc  as  had  been  j,ropo»«l  by 
llic  iiulilc  Lord  might  be  prepared  by 
I'arliamcnt  nnil  annexed  to  ihc  bill,  and 
Uii  wM  iiot  i\ieti:{ott:  disposed  to  object  to 
tlic  amcml merit.  He  thought,  alio,  that 
tiiuv.  general  niks  might  bt  made  by  the 
IIdiimi,  bat  lie  wiis  afruid  that  it  the  hill 
(Mli.cil  cvi:rything  which  the  iiupcclors 
would  have  the  power  of  doin^,  they 
would  1(0  ohligcd  year  aficr  year  to  come 
to  Parliament  ami  ask  for  new  bdla  granl- 
iiif;  adilitignal  (xtwera,  as  it  nat  impossible 
at  oucc  to  lcf;i«late  upon  alt  the  points 
which  might  ^Icrwards  ariic. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  li'.  Patten  objected  lo  the  power 
Ijiveii  by  the  clause,  by  which  the  inspec- 
tots  wouhl  be  enabled  to  letinire  the  oc- 
ciipieta  or  mills  or  the  owners  to  furnish 
such  itiformacion  as  those  Inspectors  might 
consider  necessary,  and  as  ofleii  as  the^ 
might  deem  necessary.  He  thought  '' 
would  be  perfectly  sufficient  lo  give  t 
inspectors  the  poner  of  making  eitracls 
from  the  registers.  He  should,  therefore, 
pr0|>osc,  that  iu  line  M),  after  ihc  word 
"power,"  the  words  "to  make  extracts 
from  the  registers  at  any  time  they 
think  pro|)er,"  be  added.  It  was  unjust 
that  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  mills 
should  be  required  to  furnish  information 
to  the  inspttctors  at  their  own  expense 
when  ihnt  information  was  required  for 
public  purposes.  It  was  a  power  very  ' 
nlc  to  abuse,  and  he  should  therefore  take 
the  icnic  of  the  House  on  the  limitation 
which  his  amendment  would  secure. 

.Mr.  ('.  Wooil  said,  tlic  power  which  the 
clause  conferred  on  the  inspectors  might 
not  be  nrbitrarily  used,  but  he  thought 
was  uuivise  for  Parliamcnl  to  give  powers 
which  were  liable  to  be  abused,  nnd  iba 
too  without  any  limitation. 

Mr.  F.  Ataule  said,  ihis  clause  was 
framed  fur  the  proteciion  of  the  children 
iti  fnctoriet,  and  he  ua*  surprised  that 
(hose  who  advocated  the  cause  of  the  chil- 
dren  were  now  silent.  He  could  not  run- 
Kiil  to  the  amendment  which  hail  been 
propoBcJ.  The  e\{>cn$o  of  furnisliing 
formation  nras  at  prt-tnit  paid  by  the  m 
WDen. 

I.»nl  SLixUfi  Mid.  It  w.-ts  impossible  to 
conceive  iU«t  any  iiifi>Tm.ition  couU  be  re- 
iiuirw)  which  cou!4  i>'n  be  obtained  as 
v>v\\  Riihoui  tl.is  clauso  as  witli  it.  He 
thi^Ui;!-.!  the  inf|>cctort  ought  to  examine 
with  ihiir  own  cyrs.  ai>d  thai  tbcy  ought 
nvt  tj  Kiiii  in  Lvadcn.   The  iafcTnMtWB 


(COMMON.*!}  Factvritt.  HtO 

reqaired  was  for  the  public,  and  the  ex- 
pense ought,  therefore,  to  be  borue  by  tbe 
public,  and  not  by  the  mill-ownen. 

Lord  Asblc'j  did  not  believe  thnt  andec 
such  a  complicated  system  the  children 
could  be  protected,  unless  very  great  pow- 
ers were  given  to  the  iospecton.     As  to 


the  power  of  the  inspectors  being  abused, 
lie  did  not  think  there  was  any  good 
l^round  for  such  a  supposition.  He  should 
vote  for  the  clause. 

Mr.  P.  Thomson  thought  it  would  be 
*ery  inconvenient,  when  tlie  House  called 
for  any  returns  on  this  subject,  if  the  in- 
spectors had  lo  go  round  to  collect  the 
information  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  the  House.  If  they  were  re- 
quired to  do  so,  the  returns  could  not  be 
made  within  anything  like  a  KasonaUe 
time. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

On  Clause  22,  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  inspectora  of  factories  under 
this  bill,  being  proposed, 

Mr.  W.  Patten  said,  this  clause,  and 
the  next,  which  referred  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  sub-iospectora,  were  tbe  moct 
impoitsnt  in  the  whole  bill.  He  had  al- 
ready stated,  that  it  was  his  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  sub- inspectors  altogether,  and 
to  have  instead  of  them  officers  appMntod 
of  the  same  class  and  rank  as  the  present 
inspectors,  but  he  feared  he  should  not  be 
able  to  carry  any  proposition  having  that 
object  through  the  Committee.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  find  out  son»  other 
precaution  to  prevent  any  iojtutice  being 
done  under  the  increased  powera  con- 
ferred bv  the  subsequent  clauses  of  the 
bill ;  and  he  thought  it  would  make  the 
present  inspectors  more  efficient  than  they 
were  at  present  by  obliging  them  to  reside 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  thus 
to  compel  them  to  have  a  more  ii 
supariiitendence  over  tbe  snb-inH 
who  were  to  carry  the  powcii  of  tf 
into  eflcct.  He  should  therefere  aove, 
.tl\er  the  words  "  providing  ihal  tbe  pn* 
sent  in«p!;ctors  should  hold  their  oSeaa 
during  her  Majesty's  pleasure,"  to  innrt 
the  wordu  '■  and  so  long  as  ihe^  sbaB  !•• 
side  within  their  rv«on?iive  di^nela.'* 

Mr.    P.    Thonu    '    r.,-^^r.x  it  « 
proper  that  the  tuditixluils 
a&ce  of  inspectors 
ncter  and  c< 
them  the  co< 
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tboee  genllenicD,  or  those  who  now  fillet] 
the  offices  of  sul>- inspectors,  and  lie  be- 
lieved they  all  perfoimed  their  duties  cx- 
Uemelj  well ;  at  ibe  tame  time  be  must 
•dmit,  that  now  it  was  proposed  to  give 
KlditioDal  powers,  there  was  on  the  part 
af  th«  Diillowners,  considerable  inbtrust. 
To  make,  bowefer,  all  the  offices  under 
the  bill  or  the  same  class  of  persons  as 
the  present  inspectors,  would  tlirow  a 
charge  upon  tlic  country  to  which  he  did 
not  think  Parliament  would  be  prepared 
la  agree;  for  it  should  not  bo  fargottcn 
that  the  four  inspectors  now  received  cacli 
1,000/1  per  annuni,  while  tlic  aub-inspec 
tor«  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  300/. 
each.  He  thought  the  Committee  might 
rest  satisfied  when  the  Government  de- 
clared, that  the  course  they  wished  to 
follow  was  to  raise  the  salaries  and  cha- 
racters of  the  sub- inspectors  to  make 
three  of  the  iospcctors  resident  in  ihvir 
respective  districts,  and  lo  centralise  the 
general  inspection  in  London.  This  would 
M  a  work  of  time,  and  it  was  not  pos- 
•iUe  to  make  in  the  present  bill  altera- 
tions to  that  effect, 

Hr.  W.  Patten  could  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  su^estioo  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
in  the  present  bill.  He  was  convinced 
such  an  arrangement  would  create  confi- 
dence both  among  the  manufacturers  and 
the  friends  of  the  factory  children.  He 
(Mr,  W.  Patten)  had  heard  great  com- 
plainta  made  against  the  suh-inspeclors, 
both  from  the  masters  and  those  interested 
in  the  children,and  be  was  surpriied  those 
complaints  had  not  reached  her  Majesty's 
Government. 

Sir  /.  Graham  concurred  with  bis  bon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Lsncaihite 
in  thinking  that  the  Committee  ought  now 
to  come  to  a  final  concluiion  on  this 
matter.  The  view  which  had  been  opened 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentltman  opposite 
(Hr.  P.  Thomson)  was  one  that  was  fit  to 
be  now  taken  into  consideration.  With 
Kgard  to  the  nest  clause,  he  objected  to 
the  words  "  any  nombec  of  sub-inspec- 
ton ;"  be  thought  the  number  ought  to 
be  fiwd  by  ibe  L^isiature.  He  was  sure 
iuch  an  arnii>;eDKnt  as  that  suggested  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  be  car- 
licd  sat  io  iha  pretent  bill ;  it  would  be 
msy  Io  give  i  e      rolling  power  to  an  in- 

ritor-EiiMt  ;  in  London,  to  fix 

aHLnOMti  local  inspectors, 

ti»  Mm  th  of  lub-lDspeotora 
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with  their  salaries  ;  in  short,  to  make  wid> 
the  concurreuce  of  Parliament  all  these 
arrangements,  which  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  tha  millowners  than  the  present 
proposition,  which  they  now  thought  was 
both  unsatisfactory  and  vexatious, 

Mr.  F.  Maule  observed,  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  certaiaW  laid  down  a 
satisfactory  arrangemeul,  but  it  would  re- 
quire several  steps  to  be  taken  before  that 
arrangement  could  be  carried  into  effect. 
To  do  so,  tbe  House  must  be  prepared  to 
incrense  the  expense — to  sacrifice  to  a 
considerable  extent  existing  interests  ;  the 

[iresenl  inspectors  must  be  reduced  to  the 
evel  of  those  in  the  districts,  or  those  in 
the  district  must  be  brought  up  to  iheic 
level,  and  in  order  to  get  more  respect- 
able persons,  the  present  sub- inspectors 
must  be  discharged  at  once.  Would  that 
be  just,  or  could  it  be  done  without  giving 
to  those  who  would  thus  be  dismissed  some 
remuneration  for  the  loss  of  ihe  ofliceB 
lliey  Fit  present  held?  Without  indicting 
great  injustice  the  alteration  could  only 
be  made  gradually  and  by  time, 

Mr.  M.  Philipi  was  of  opinion  that 
■  here  would  be  no  difficulty  in  framing 
tbe  clauses  of  the  present  bill  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the  House  in 
favour  of  the  suggestion  of  his  right  hon. 
CoUesgue  (Mr.  P.  Thomsoa).  Widi  that 
view  it  would  be  better  to  withdraw  tbe 
clause  now  under  consideration,  and  that 
the  Chairman  should  now  report  progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  consider  the  su^- 
jtslion. 

Mr.  F,  Maule  could  not  consent  to 
withdraw  the  clauses.  All  he  could  do 
was  to  renew  tlic  promise  made  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  that  in  time  such  an 
arranijenicnt  ashad  beeo  suggested  should 
be  effected. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  if  Parliament 
was  to  wait  until  the  present  oiBcers  died 
off,  be  feared  that  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject would  be  postponed  far  beyond  tbe  fa- 
vourite period  of  1842,  What  were  the 
vested  interests  of  these  sub-inspecton — ' 
why  should  there  be  a  special  case  made 
in  their  favour,  when  the  House  had  seen 
in  what  manner  the  vested  interests  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Malta,  of  the  Attorney- 
general  of  Malta,  and  of  Mr.  Cumberland 
had  been  treated  by  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment? He  hoped  the  Government 
would  postpone  these  clauses  in  order  to 
give  conaideraUon  to  tbe  whole  caw  of 
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the  inspectors.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  admitted  that  the 
existing  sub- inspectors  were  not  exactly 
the  persons  that  should  be  employed. 

Mr.  P.  Thomson  thought  he  had  been 
uncandidly  dealt  with.  The  cases  alluded 
to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  not 
analogous  to  that  of  the  sub-inspectors, 
because  there  had  been  no  complaint 
against  them,  either  of  their  having  done 
nothing  at  all  or  of  their  having  done 
wrong.  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  turn 
them  off  without  compensation. 

Sir  J.  Graham  moved  that  clauses  22 
and  23  be  postponed. 

Lord  Stanley  asked,  were  they  to  adapt 
all  their  details  to  a  confessedly  vicious 
system,  and  give  powers  to  inspectors 
which  they  ought  not  to  have,  or  were 
they  to  deprive  future  inspectors  of  powers 
which  they  ought  to  possess  ?  The  new 
system  to  be  introduced  must  be  intro- 
duced by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  by 
the  power  of  the  Government.  But  when 
was  that  to  take  place  ?  Were  they  to 
give  a  pledge,  as  the  House  was  asked 
last  night,  to  do  something  at  some  future 
period  unknown  and  undefined  ?  He  did 
not  think  the  alterations  which  had  been 
recommended  would  cause  an  increase  of 
more  than  3,000/.  in  the  expense.  In 
fact,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
bill,  was  getting  sick  of  it,  and  that  he 
did  not  care  how  soon  he  got  rid  of  it. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  post- 
pone the  clauses. 

Mr.  Harvey  said,  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  gave 
too  much  credit  to  the  Government  for  a 
disposition  to  economize.  He  believed 
that  if  the  noble  Lord  would  only  press 
liis  suggestions  a  liltle  further,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  would  adopt  them.  In 
fact,  they  were  only  angling  for  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Opposition,  and  endeavouring 
to  6sh  out  materials  of  which  they  could 
compose  such  a  measure  as  they  could 
carry  without  risk  of  defeat.  But  not- 
withstanding the  imagined  economy  of 
the  Government,  if  the  great  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  cause  of  economy  were 
present  (the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln),  he 
could  anticipate  the  burning  eloquence 
which  would  be  drawn  forth  by  the  enor- 
rooas  proposition  for  having  a  general  in- 
spector in  LondoDi  four  resident  inspectors 

It  liOOOi.  luyenri  and  lixtcen  others,  H«  | 


could  conceive  the  indignation  with  which 
that  hon.  and  gallant  Member  would  ex- 
claim,  "  Another  commission  I     Another 
system  of  centralization  I    Another  great 
office  for   some   cousin    in    reversion!" 
Such  an  army  of  dependents  could  only 
have  been  recniited  and  got  together  by 
a  Government  like  the  present.     It  was 
gratifying,    however,    to  see,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  defects  of  this  bill,  after 
a  due  course  of  prudery,  the  Goyemnient 
would  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the  noble 
l^ord  and  his  friends;  therefore  he  need 
not  be  uneasy  on  that  score.    There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  it,  not  the  slightest 
doubt ;  they  were  only  waiting  to  see  if 
the  Opposition  were  all  desirous  of  bavinff 
a  chief  inspector  at  1,200/.  a-year,  and 
they  would  agree  to  it;  so  they  would 
to  let  the  three  others  remain  ;  and  also 
to  appoint  sixteen  others  at  500/.  a-year 
each ;    for  they  had  plenty  of   depend- 
ents ready  to  fill  up  every  gap.     Upon 
what  did  the  Committee  differ?    Tbey 
were  all  agreed  that  the  present  systen 
was  a  vicious  one;   and  the  only  thing 
there  was  any  contention  about  was— for 
the  first  time  he  ventured  to  say — the  simple 
sum  of  3,000/.    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  onjust 
to  have  a  scale  of  salaries,  and  that  the 
inspectors  should  not  receive  each  the  same 
amount  of  remuneration.    Well,  toreliete 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  teniler  con* 
science,  he  would  give  him  a  precedent-— 
the    Masters    in    Chancery.     The    new 
Masters  in  Chancery  received  but  2,000/1 
a-year,  and  the  old  ones  got  3,000/.,  and 
they  were  all  doing  the  duty  pretty  much  hi 
the  same  way  he  believed.  So  it  would  be 
in  this  case ;   the  four  inspectors  would 
remain  at  their  thousand  a-year,  and  they 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain.     Bnl 
then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  say 
that  the  new  inspectors  would  complain  of 
being  appointed  at  lower  salaries.     Not  at 
all ;   for  they  were  not  bound  to  accept 
their  appointments  unless  they  chose.  But 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  about  getting^ 
inspectors   at  the  lower  rate  of  salary  ? 
That  was  not  felt  to  be  the  case  in  regaid 
to  the  Masters  in  Chancery.    The  Houi9 
was  accustomed  to  see  not  merely  your 
seven  year  barristers  but  old  men  in  the 
law  walking  up  to  the  table-^at  least  it 
was  called  walking  up  at  2fiOOL  a-year« 
But  then  it  seemed  that  there  was  so  roueli 

polisli  mi  prid0  anopg  iha  mquInmimi. 
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that  they  did  not  like  to  see  sub- inspectors, 
who  had  only  300/.  a-year  coming  into  their 
houses  and  factories.  Therefore,  they 
wbhed  them  to  have  500/.  a-year,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  put  on  a  better  coat, 
for  really  there  was  at  present  a  sort  of 
shabby  gentility  in  their  appearance,  which 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  easy  manners 
and  courtly  address  of  those  Gentlemen. 
Bat  really  if  these  persons  were  unfit  for 
their  situations,  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seemed  to  admit,  it  was  only  a 
waste  of  the  time  of  the  House  to  be  dis- 
cussing this  point ;  indeed,  one  manufac- 
turer, he  understood  had  said,  that  he 
would  rather  pay  them  himself  than  have 
any  more  discussion  about  so  trifling  a 
matter.  If  the  Government  were  once 
convinced  that  they  were  really  opposed, 
they  would  fall  in  with  the  Tiews  of  the 
Opposition ;  therefore  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  only  to  rise  up  one  after 
another  and  express  their  opinions,  and 
he  was  sure  that  when  the  Committee 
proceeded  to  a  division  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men would  not  find  more  cordial  supporters 
of  their  views  than  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
themselves. 

Sir  /.  GraAam  said,  he  wished  to  rescue 
his  side  of  the  House,  in  the  absence  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln, 
their  leader  in  the  cause  of  economy,  as  he 
was  designated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Southwark,  from  the  charge  of  wishing  for 
another  extravagant  commission.  The 
proposition  did  not  emanate  from  his  side 
of  the  House,  but  from  the  Government. 
It  was  the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  who  had  started  the  pro- 
ject. The  only  dispute  appeared  to  be 
now,  when  the  new  plan  of  inspection  was 
'  to  be  brought  forward.  If  the  proposal 
of  the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  were  adopted  he  should 
propose  the  addition  of  a  clause  which  he 
thought  would  meet  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Southwark  —  namely,  that 
these  inspectore  should  not  be  eligible  to 
sit  io  Parliament. 

Lord  Ashley  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
charge  the  present  inspectors  with  any 
neglect  of  doty;  he  had  heard  nothing  to 
indace  him  to  do  so.    He  should  not  ob- 

ele  the  poi'  fwnement  of  these  clauses, 
lui  tiMmglit  the  first  question  which 
dw  CoHMiltfli  hould  decide  was,  whether 
■■MMpattMl  Id  be  sointed,  as 
Aiii^idlrA  lioK  CIS        of  the 


The  Committee  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  clauses  be  postponed-— 
Ayes  50  :  Noes  48  ;  Majority  2. 

List  qf  the  Ayes. 


AiDSWorth,  P. 
Baincs,  E. 

Barrington,  Viscount 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Boiling,  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Estcourty  T. 
Fielden,  J. 
Feoton,  J. 
Freeroantle,  Sir  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hindley,  G. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
JacksoD,  Sergeant 


Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lister,  E  C. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Jx>wther,  J.  H. 
IMarsIand,  H. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Philips,  M. 
Polhill,  F. 
Price,  R, 
Round,  J. 

Ruslibrooke,  Colonel 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Turner,  W. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 

TELLERS. 

Patten,  J.  W. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adam,  Admiral 
Aglionby,  U.  A. 
Ashley,  I^rd 
Bagge,  W. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Briscoe,  J.  L 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Curry,  Sergeant 
Evans,  W. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gordon,  R. 
Hayter,W.  G. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Kemble,  H. 
Macaulay,  T.  B. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 


Moreton,  hon.  A.  H. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Pease,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pigot,  D.  R. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Ruthcrfurd,  rt.  hn.  A. 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  R.  B. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Strult,  E. 

Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Thornely,  T. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wrightson,  W.  B- 

TELLERS. 

Seymour,  Lord 
Parker,  J. 


House   resumed.     Committee  to    sit 
again. 
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Amend.  1180 
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Alsager,  Captain  R. 
Education,  National,  227,  228 

Alston,  Mr.  R, 
Education,  National,  Report,  970 
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Ashburton  Lord 
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Ashley  Lord 
Education,  National,  266,  289 
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Births,  Registers  of,  Report,  1003,  1004 
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216 
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Attwood,  Mr.  T. 
National  Petition— The  Chartists,  222,  226 

Bagge,  Mr.  W. 
Electors,  Removal  of,  3R.  992 

Baines,  Mr.  E. 
Education,  National,  Com.  748 
Factories  Regulation,  Com.  c/.  9,1081,  ct.  17, 
1093 

I  Ballot,  The,  c.  442,  [A.  216,  N.  333,  M.  117] 
504,  /.  799 

Bankrmts,  L  1R.»  428,  2R.»  689,  3R.*  919 
c.  IR*  1005,  2R-  1059,  3R*  1336 
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1096 

Bankrupts  Estates  (Scotland),  c.  3R,*  1005,  /. 
IR.*  1029 

Baring,  Mr.  F.  T. 
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1232 
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Beaoforty  Duke  of 
Ministerial  Circular— Arming  the  People,  134 

Beery  Sale  of,  l.  Report,  137,  3R.  309,  [Con- 
tent 36,  Not-content  19,  M.  17],  326,  c. 
CoiiL  973,  eL  1,  985,  [A.  76,  N.  103,  M. 
27],  988,  Lord  Sandon's  Amend.  [A.  85, 
N.  146,  M.  61],  990 

Bible,  Printing  the  {Scotland),  c.  140,  f.220, 
1183 

Bills  of  Exchange,  c.  2R.*  93,  3R.*  222,  /. 
IR.*  428, 2R.*  689,  Com.  723,  cl  1,  Amend. 
726,  [Contents  69,  Not  Content  53,  M.  17] 
729,  3R.  919,  Bill  passed,  1004,  c— Se- 
cond  Bill,  Leave,  1096,  2R.*  1157,  Com. 
1231,  Report,  1413,  [A.  92,  N.  11,  M.  81], 
1414,  3R>  1415 

Birth,  Registers  of,  c.  Report,  999 

Bishops'  'Residences,  c.  3  R/  152,  L  Royal 
Assent,  1029 

Blackstone,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Electors,  Removal  of,  3R.  903 

Boldero,  Capt.  H.  G. 
Metropolis  Police,  Com.  cL  31,  212 
Public  Works,  (Ireland)  Com.  1020 

Borough  Courts,  I  iR.  173,  2R.'  306,  3R.* 
576,  c  IK.*  701,  2R.»  730,  3R.*  1195 

Boro^h  Waich  Rates,  c.  3R.*  1005,  L  IR.* 
1029 

Brick  Duties,  I.  iR.*  1233,  3R.*  1336 

Briscoe,  Mr. .).  I. 
Tenements,  Rating  of.  Com.  156 

Brotherton,  Mr.  J.  I. 
Charters,  Expense  of,  713 
Education,  National,  Report,  969 
Electors,  Removal  of,  3R.  994 
Factories     Regulations,    Com.     1066,    et  1, 

Amend.  1068,  c/.  3, 10/6,  cl,  9. 1082 
Wjgan  Election— Abduction  of  Voters,  Com. 

moved  for,  839 

Brougham,  Lord 
Ballot— Universal  Suffiage,  809, 817, 824, 825 , 
Beer,  Sale  of.  Report,  138, 139,  3R.,  309,  312 

317, 320,  321,  &,  325, 326,  327 
Bills  of  Exchange,  3R.,  Amend.  920 
Boroiwh  Coorti,  1R«,  174 
Oiiiidran  PriaooeiB,  165 
ChaaceiT,  Court  of,  56, 58,  60, 64 
CItiln  of  the  Pcaoe,  2R.,  172 
Bdaeatioa,  National,  90,  Archbishim  of  Can- 

terborj'c  Reaolntkms,   1313,    1317,    132 J, 

1382 
SmifratiQii  of  Free  Negroes,  221 ,  228 
Jamaica,  Government   of— Second    Measnre, 

8R,  1049, 1059,  Com.,  d.  1,1125,1146, 1151, 

el.  8,  Amend.  1154,    1155,  Report,  1185, 

1185,  Pxoteel»tl. 
M«lta,  AffiOrs  of.  9«8, 961 
liMHtiii^the.88 


Brougham,  Lord — Coniinued, 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  695 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  220 

Browne,  Mr.  D. 
Catholic  Assumption  of  Episcopal  Titles:  186, 
197,198,201,203 

Budget,  the,  c,  1338 

Buller,  Mr.  C. 

Canada— Government,  97,  Leave,  211,  1007, 
2R.,1199 

Charters,  Expense  of,  715 

Controverted  Elections,  Com.  cL,  88^21,88, 
29 

Diplomatic  MisRions,  717 

Education,  National,  Adj.  Debate,  553,  Re- 
port, 969 

waste  Lands  of  the  Colonies,  915 

Burdett,  Sir  F. 
Instdt  to  the  British  Flag,  1068 

Campbell,  Sir  J^^ee  Attorney  General. 

Camda,  c,  95,  Queen's  Message,  1st.  Reiolii. 
tions,  206,  Leave,  207,  211,  4R.*  4108, 

1007,  2  R.  1196 

Canada,  Upper  and  Lower,  Governmeni,  c  iR. 
578 

Canadian  Prisoners,  1,165 

Canning,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  S. 
Charters,  Expense  of,  714 
Danish  Claims,  437 
Diplomatic  Missions,  715, 716, 717 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of. 
Church  Discipline— Explanation,  689 
Education,  National,  Resolutions  lfil4|  1381 

Canterbury,  Viscount 
Jamaica,    Government  of— Second   ffeanre. 
Com.  c/.  8, 1155 

Cathedral  and  EccksiastKai  Pr^krmeiii,  C  ilR.* 
1156,  see  Ecclesiastieai 

Caihoiic  Assun^tion  of  Emsctpd  JiUm^cX^, 
That  the  Petition  do  lie  on  the  Table, 
[A.  82,  N.  165,  M.  83.3  ^^' 

Cavley,  Mr.  B.  S. 
Beer,  Sale  of,  Com.  of^  1.  986^ 
Bills  of  Exchange— Seeond  BUI,  Omu.  eL,  K 

1832,1233 
Factories    RegulattOBt,  CoBk  di    8,  1081, 
Harbours  of  Refuge,  1009 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  (The  Rt  Hon. 

T.S.Rice.)  '     «' 

Beer,  Sale  of, Genu  976ei  I,  861, 8il;  867, 

989,990  ' 

Bills  of  Exchange-Seooiid  BUI,  iMft,  1098, 

Com.  1231,  eL  1,  1831;  Report,  1413, 1414 
Budget,  The— Boatige  Dttties,  1338L    1404# 

1406, 1418 
Danish  CUOms,  431, 437,  ill 


mICHA.    ~    CONL:      ^NDB'ftli;      OOfPi^  ^      mtf 


dMneellor  ol  tilt  facheqMff  'mHimmi* 
Biaelon  Removil,  CMb  ItO 
Ifeyo,  Distraw  in,  1^. 
MetrapolltM  I«ptBfaw»rti,  1«W 
P«tiU«m,  PHdUmt  147 
Ptablie  Works  (ItSaad),  Com.  1019,  l(M 
. ^tfciwliiiiNairigrtittt, 9fU  lOli 
Sonr  Duties*  Com.  l€9,  164,  160^  3R.  1081, 

Onrr  Lows,  Leofc,  M,  85 
Wlnuor  Castle  Stables,  Com.  80^  82 

Cbtocellor,  the  Lord  (Rt.   Hon.  Lord  Cot* 
teoham.) 

Bills  of  Exchange*  Com.  cL  \,  Amend.,  717 
B^nogh  Courts,  IR.  174 
Chaseeif,  Coort  of»  78;  70 
lltfto»imrtof|Mr    ^i  -  ^ 
l^bMf i^AMtHtMi  eri»  888^  810^' 
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CktMaryt  Cami  qf^l  ¥^    . 

Glsrito,  see  EAwiilm 

CAoier^  JS^peMS  f^  «•  913 

CMartuii,  TIk,  c,  33,  see  JViKMMoi  P^Uitm. 

Cbiehoitef,  Bishop  ot 
fieeiv  Side  oT^  8R.  ill.  ill.  887 

CkurA  IXscyfasb  ^  <»»  RipitiirtkWj  080 

CSkw«i,  Lam  fit  rts— JWasiiiiimcM,  fe  Ii8ty» 
003 

CAurcA  Xeosei^  c  306 

CUy  ofLtmdon  Foiiee,  c.  3R.  701 

Clay,  Mr.  W. 
.  Sugar  Duties,  3R.  1034 

Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Catholic  Assumption  of  Episeopal  Tlttei^  908 
EducatioD,  National,  Com.  773 
Electors,  Removal  of,  3R.  &H 
Petitioos,  Printing,  143, 144, 146 

Cierkt  of  the  Peace,  c.  3R.*  93,  /.  IR.*  134, 
3R.173 

Cloncurry,  Lord 

Educatloo,  National,  Protest  against  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  Resolotioos,  1336 

Jamaica,  Government  of— ^Second  Measure, 
Report,  1190 

Colborne,  Lord 
Hi|^  Sheriff's  Expenses,  8R.  081, 988 

/.  3R.*  330 

Colquhoun,  Mr*  J.  C 
Educatkm,  National,  Adj.  Debate,  BA5 
Factories  Regulation,  Com.  cL    17,    Amend. 
1001,  ci.  18,  Amend.  1417 

CpoMNM  Pleoi  Eegulatkm,  I.  1R,«  438,  3R.* 
689,  8R*  1039 
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CnpoIuM,  Mf.  AUten 
Miiliia   HtMhihils 

tl88 

Coltonhtmi  hM,  m  OhancoUor  the  Lwd 
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Oomtenty,  llr*  P. 
Oyurtnrit  BsprnMi  of  718    , 

Cowper,  Hon.  W.  F. 
Cnstody  of  Infiuta,  Com.  c/.3, 163 

CressweU,  Mr.  C. 
Danish  Claims,  438, 438 
Education,  National,  Com.  761 

OMMb  of  Jh/onfs,  e.  Com.  cL  9,  150  {A.  49, 
;    N.   11,  ll.   86]  163,  3R.*   1005, 1.  lE.« 
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Dnoi^  Loid 
Boer,  SiOoslSR.  813 

Oalrymplo  Sir  A. 
Eledors  Remosol,  Com.  109 

Dmikk  Claimt,  c  438,  [A.  94,  N.  33,  M.  63] 
440 

'DnAjflfr.'O. 
nib  if  RxdiwMi*8ioo»d  BHIi  Gomir  oL  1, 

1988,  Report  1414 
B»dfet,  the— Postage  DotiOB,  1410 
Fteetories  Reguktloo,  Com*  cL  8, 1077,  si.  18. 

1003 


Finlt  Duties  on.  Com*  motod  Ibr,  84 
PoorLaw,  Lew^SlO 

I    WMin»dofthiCol«lef.9]7 


•  • .  ■» 


Conolly,  Coloiiel  E.  M. 
PeUttas,  Printiaf ,  145 

Omiro^erkd  EkOkm^  c*  Com.  10 


|Denttn&,Lofd 
Boroqgh  Courts^  IR*  178 

JMgi^i  Copgffighit  L  Royal  Amont  930. 

Devon,  Eiil  of 
BalhH  thi^  807 

D^pbsMfJe  Mmkm,  c  715 

Disraeli,  Mr.  B. 
Education,  National,  Adj.  Debate  578 

Dutreu  see  Jlli>y8 

Divisions,  List  of 
Ballot,  the  rA.3l6,N*88:^  M.  117]  804 
Beer,  Sale  of  Sit  fConfeentSB,  Not  Content  19, 

M.  17]   336,  Com*  d.  1,  [A.  76,  N.  108, 

M.  37]  988  liord  Sandon'k  Amend*  [A.   88, 

N.   146,   M.  617,1    99a 
Bills    of   Exchange,    Com.    ei.    1,    Amend. 

[CootenU  69,  Not  Cootenu  58,  M*  171  739 

—Second  Measure,  Report  [A.  99,  N*  It,  M. 

81]  1414 
Catholic    Assumption  of    Episcopal    Tltfos, 

That  the  Petition  do  lie  on  the  Tkhlo  [A* 


83,  N.  165,  M.  83]  304 
Custody  of  Infants,  Com.  cU  3  [A 

M.  38]  163 
Danish  Claims  [A.  94,  N.  32,  M. 
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Division  XMl—contitiued 

Education,  National,  [oJ.  A.  280,  N.  275,  M^J 
681,  That  30,000/.  be  grantc«l  [A.  275,  N. 
273  M.  2]  793,  Archbishop  of  C^anterbury'R 
Resolutions  [Contents  220,  Not  Contents  118 
M.  Ill]  1332 

Electors,  Removal  of,  3R.  [A.  137,  N.  122,  M 
15]  997 

Factories  Regulation,  Com.  c/.  1  [A.  07,  N.44 
M.  431  H»72,  cl.  3,  [o.  w.  A.  49,  N.  65,  M 
6J  1077,  cL  9,  LA.  94,  N.  02,  M.  32]  1084.  ci 
II,  Amend.  [A.  48,  N.  106,  M.  58]  1086 
That  clause  as  amended  sUind  part  of  the  Bill 
[A.  112,  N.  40,  M.  72]  1087.  ci.  12,  Amend 
[A.  46,  N.  109,  M.  631  1089,  c/.  14.  Amend 
\o.  m.  A.  51,  N.  96,  M.  45]  1090,  cL  17  [A 
67,  N.  53,  M.  14]  1092,  [r.;>.  A.34,  N.  49 
M.  15]  1094,  Postponement  of  c/.  22,  23  [A 
50,  N.  48,  M.  2]  1426 

Fruit, Duties  on,  Com.  moved  for  [A.  26,  N.  14 
M.  12]  84 

High  Sheriff's  Expences,  3R.  [A.  40,  N.  16 
M.  24]  217,  Tluit  the  Bill  do  pass  [A.  36 
N.  17,  M.  19]  a. 

Jamaica,  (lovernment  of — Second  measure. Com 
c/.  1  [A.  228,  N.  194,  M.  34]  129,  That  the 
Bill  do  pass  [A.  267,  N.  257,  M.  10]  524 
Com.   cl.   1,    Amend.    [Content  149>  Not 
Content  80,  M.  69]  1151 

London  Bridge  Approaches,  SR.  [A  82,  N.  33 
M .  49]  8 

Metropolitan  Police,  Com.  cl.  47  [A.  54,  N.  8 
M.  46]  214,  ci.  67  [A.  75,  N.  7,  M.  68]  215 

Municipal  Corporations  (Irehind),  Com.  c/.  C 
sec.  20  [A.  104,  N.  54.  M.  50]  1226,  cL  22 
[A.  96,  N.  50,  M.  46]  1227,  cl.  71.  Amend 
[A.  IIS,  N.  157,  M.  45]  1229 

Prisons,  3R.  [A.  126,  N.  21,  M.  105]  707 

Prisons  (Scotland),  Com.  cl.  64  [A.  44,  N.  17 
M.27]  1158 

Privilege — Stockdale  v.  Hansard,   Ist  Resolu 
tion  [A.  184,  N.  166,  M.  18]  423,  Second 
Kesolution  [A.  133,  N.36,  M.  97]  426 

Supreme  Courts  (Scotland,)  3R.  [A.  51,  N.  21 
M.  30]  1174,  j4(id,  cL  [A.  J  4,  N.  59,  M.  45] 
]]77»  Amend.  cL  12  [A.  22,  N.  46,  M. 24] 
1 178,  Mr.  Wallaee*8  Aroed.  [A.  17,  N.  53,  M 
36]  1181 

Tenements,  Rating  of.  Com.  [A.  70,  N.94,M, 
20]  157 

Wigan  Election,  Abduction  of  Voters,  Com 
moved  for  [A.  36,  N.  81,  M.  45]  839 

Double  and  Treble  Cats,  c.  3R*  93^  ^  IR*  428 
Dublin  and  Liverpool  Steam  Packets^  I,  88^  691 

Duncannon,  Viscount 
Million  Loan  (Ireland),  Explanation,  691 
Windsor  Castle  Stables,  2R.  577.  578 

Duncombe,  Mr.  T.  S 
City  of  London  Police,  That  the  Bill  do  pass, 

701 
Metropolitan  Police,  Com.  c/.31,  213,   cl.  67 

214,711 

Dungannon,  Viscount 
Beer,  Sale  of,  Com.  975 
Chartists,  The,  32,  34 
Electams  Removal  of,  3  R.  993 
London  Bridge  Approaches,  3R.  7 
Prisons,  3R.  707 


Dungannon,  Viscount— ConlintfMf. 
Wi^nin   Election — ^Abduction  of  Voters,  Con. 

moved  for,  837 
Windsor  Castle  Stables,  Com.  33 

Durham,  Bishop  of 

Education,  National,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's Resolutions,  1282 

Ecclesiastical  Appointments  Suspension ,  r.  Leave 
1095  see  Cathtdral 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  (Ireland),  c.  IR,*  701 

Ecclesiastical  Districts  Assignment,  I.  IR.*  576, 
2R.*  919 

Education,  National,  L  90,  c.  227,  Adj.  De- 
bate, 529,  578,  [o.  d.  A.  280,  N.  275,  M.  5] 
681,  Com.  731,  That  30,000/.  be  graotad, 
TA.  275,  N.  273,  M.  i]  793,  Report,  967, 
/.  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury's  Resoluliont, 
[[Contents  229,  Not-content  118|  M.  111^ 
1332,  Protest,  1336 

Education,  Promotion  of,  i,  IR.*  134 

Egerton,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Education,  National,  Report,  970 
Factories  Regulation,  Com.  cL  3. 1075 

Egerton,  Rt.  Hon.  f^rd  F.  h. 

Education,  National,  291 

Egypt,  see  Turkey 

Electors  Removal,  c.  Com.  162,  3R.  992,  [A. 
137,  N.  122,  M.  15 J  997,/.  lR.»  1029 

Eliot,  Lord 
Beer,  Sale  of.  Com.  981 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  C. 

sec.  20,  1219, 1223 

Ellenborough,  Lord 
Beer,  Sale  of,  Report,  138,  139,  3R.  315,  3B2. 
325  ' 

Bills  of  Exchange,  3R.  Amend.  990 
Jam^ca,  Government  of— Second  Meature.SR. 

1042,  1056,  Com.  cl.  2,  1 155 
Ministerial  Circular— Arming  the  People,  137 

Ellice,  Mr.  E. 

Supreme  Courts   (Scotland),   Amend.   1181. 
1182 

Ellice,  Rt.  hon.  £: 
Canada  Government,  2R.  1209 

Ellis,  Mr.  J. 
Shannon  Navigation,  2 R.  1015 

Emigration  of  Free  Negroes,  I.  221 

Estcourt,  Mr.  T.  G.  B. 
London  Bridge  Approaches,  3R«  7 
Prisons,  That  the  Bill  do  pass,  710 

Ewart,  Mr.  W. 
Education,  National,  Adj.  Debate,  589 
Electors,  Removal  of,  3R.  992,  993 
Factories  Regulation,  Com.  d.  9, 1060 
Sugar DuUes,  Com.  164, 3R.  lOSl,  1029 
Wigan  Election  —  Abduction  of  Voters.  Com. 
moved  for,  829, 839 


EXC.        —      GLA, 

Exchtquer^  Cwrt  of,  e.  152 

Exchequer,  of  Pleas,  e.  3R.»  TSO,  3E.«  1005, 
I.  Royal  Assenti  1183 

Exeter,  Bishop  of 
Church  Discipline,  92 

Education,    National,    Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burj's  Reaolutions,  1274, 1276, 1277,  1319 
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Factories  Regulation,  c.  Com.  1063,  c/.  1, 1068, 
[A.  87,  N.  44,  M.  43]  1072,  c/.  3,  1073 
[A.  49,  N.  55,  M.  6]  1077,  cl.  9, 1078  FA. 
94,  N.  62,  M.  32]  1084.  c/.  11,  Amend.  fA. 
48,  N.  106,  M.  581 1086,  Clause  asamended 
stand  part  of  the  bill  [A.  1 12,  N.  40,  M.  72] 
108f,  cL  12, 1088,  Amend.  [A.  46,  N.  109, 
M.  63]  1089,  cl,  14, 1090,  Amend,  [o.  m,  A. 
51,  N.  96,  M.  45]  ib.  cL  17, 1091  [A.  67,  N. 
53,  M.  143  1092,  ci.  18, 1093  [jr.  p.  A.  94, 
N.  49,  M.  15J  1094, 1415,  Amend.  1417, e/. 
19,  Amend.  1418,  c/.  32,  Amend.  1420, 
Postponement  of  cL  22,  23,  |^A.  50,  N.  48, 
M.  2]  1426 

Factory  Act,  Ahmes  under  the,  e,  148 

Falmouth,  Earl  of 
Beer  Sale  of,  139 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Municipal  Corpormtiont  (Ireland),  Com.  el,  C. 
see.  90, 1219,  W.  2ti,  1227 

Pinch,  Mr.  F. 
ChartisU,  the  34 

FitzwIIIiam,  Earl 
Education,   National,   Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's Resolutions,  1^:83 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Charters  Expense  of,  713 

Freshfield,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Catholic  Assumption  of  Episcopal  Titles,  201 
Exchequer,  Court  of  152 
Petitions,  PrinUngr,  147 
Privilege— Stoelcdale  v.  Hansard,  Report,  305 

Fruit,  Duties  on,  c.  Com,  mo?ed  for  82  TA.  26, 
N.  14,  M.  123  84 

Gaskell,Mr.  J.  M. 
Ballot,  the,  455 

Gibson,  Mr.  T. 
Education,  National,  Adj. Debate,  594 
Electors,  Removal  of.  Com.  163,  3R.992,  997 

Gillon,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Budget,  the— Postage  Duties,  1405 
Supreme  Court  (Scotland),  3R.  1159 

Gladstone,  Mr.  W.  £. 

Education,  National,  Ac|j.  Debate,  622 
Jannaica,   Government   of — Second    Measure, 
Com.e/.  I,  118,126 

Glass  Duties,  e,  IR.*  1059,  2R.*  1195,  3R.* 
1415 


Glenelg,  Lord 
Jumet^  Government  of  "Stcond  Measure,  9R. 

1053,  Com.  e/.  1,1111,1112,1113 
Malta,  Aflairs  of  942 

Gordon,  Hon.  Captain  W. 
Bills  of  Exchanges-Second  Bill,  Com,cr,  1, 
1232 

Gordon,  Mr.  R. 
Tenements,  Rating  of.  Com.  154 

Gore,  Mr.  W.  O. 
Electors,  Removal  of,  3R.  994 

Goulburn,  Right  lion.  11. 
Beer,  Sale  ot,  Co:r.  cL  1,  990 
Bible,  Printing  the,  140,  142 
Births,  Registers  of,  Report,  999.  1003 
Budget  the^Pbstage  Duties,  i:i51, 1.365 
Catholic  Assumption  of  Kpiscopal  Titles,  203 
Charters,  Expense  of,  713 
Danish  Claims,  437 
Diplomatic  Missions,  720 
Education,  National,  Com.  786,  792 
Electors,  Removal  of,  3R.  996 
Jamaica,    Government  of— Second    Measure, 

Com.  cl.  1, 127,  That  the  Bill  do  pass,  51 1 
Metropolitan  Police,  Com.  c/.  31,  213,711 

Gmham,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G. 
Ballot,  the,  492 

Education,  National,  A^.  Debate,  646,  649 
Factories  Regulation,  Com.  et,  17, 1093,  el,  18, 
1416,  cl.  22,  Amend.  1421, 1422,  1423, 1425 

Grey,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G. 
Canada,  Leave,  211 
Jamaica,  Government   of— Second    Measore, 

Com.c/.  1, 124 
Small  Debta  Courta,  1006 

Grey,  Sir  C.  £• 
Canada  Government,  2R.  121 1 
Controverted  Elections,  Com.  cl,  22,  25 

Grote,  Mr.  G. 
Ballot,  The,  442,  503 
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